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PREFACE 

TO THE REVISED EDITION 


My father died on March 6, 1897, before he had finished correcting the proofii 
of the revision of this new edition. He left the work to me, and I should like to 
be permitted to thank all who helped in this labour of love. 

The librarians at the Nottingham, Lancaster, and Eastbourne Free Libraries 
must be specially mentioned. Mr. Briscoe, of the Nottingham Free Library, was 
a personal friend of my father’s; 9e and his colleagues spared neither time nor 
trouble in searching out dates, and^n supplying much useful information. 

X thank, too, most warmly, the proof-reader, who has shown so much 
patience, and has helped me in every possible way in what might have been a 
very hard task; he made it not only an easy but an exceedingly pleasant one* 

To all my father’s friends, known and unknown, who have v ritten such kind 
and encoQraging letters, I can only say from the bottom of my heart, ** Thanks, 
and ever thanks.” 

NELLIE COBHAM HAYMAN. 


EowiKSTowx Vicarage, Newark* 
Septembtr^ 189S. 


NOTE* 

Some further corrections, in addition to those made in the revised edition of 
f 90 t| have been made in this new issue* 

ymnmary^ 1911 . 
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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The object of this Handbook is to supply readers and speakers with a lucid but 
very brief account of such names as arc used in allusions and references, whether 
by poets or prose writers,—to furnish those who consult it with the plot of 
popular dramas, the story of epic poems, and the outline of well-known tales* 
Who has not asked what such and such a book is about ? and who would not be 
glad to have his question answered correctly in a few words ? When the title of 
a play is mentioned, who has not felt a desire to know who was the author of it ? 
—for it seems a universal practice to allude to the title of dramas without stating 
the author. And when reference is made to some character, who has not wished 
to know something specific about the person referred to? The object of this 
Handbook is to supply these wants. Thus, it gives in a few lines the story of 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey^ of Virgil’s JEneid^ Lucan’s Pharsalia^ and the Thebcdd 
of Statius; of Dante’s Divine Comedy^ Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso^ and Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered; of Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained; of 
Thomson’s Seasons; of Ossian’s tales, the Nihelungen Lied of the German 
minnesingers, the Romance of the Rose^ the Lusiad of Camoens, the Loves oj 
TheagMs and Charicleia by Heliodorus (fourth century), with the several story 
poems of Chaucer, Gower, Piers Plowman, Hawes, Spenser, Drayton, Phincas 
Fletcher, Prior, Goldsmith, Campbell, Southey, Byron, Scott, Moore, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, and so on. Far from limiting its scope to poets, the Handbook tells, 
with similar brevity, the stories of our national fairy tales astd romances, such 
novels as those by Charles Dickens, Vanity Fair by Thackeray, the Rassela^ of 
Johnson, GullivePt Travels by Swift, the Sentimental Journey by Sterne, Don 
Quixote and Git Blas^ Telemachus by F^nelon, and Undim by D« k vMottc, 
FouquA Great pains have been taken with the Arthurian stories, whether from 
sir T« Malory’s collection or from the MaHnogion^ because Tennyson has brought 
them to the front in his Idylls of the King; and the number of dramatic plots 
sketched out is many hundreds. 

Another striking and interesting feature of the book is the revelation of the 
source from which dramatists and romancers have 4^rived their stories, and the 
strange repetitions of historic incidents. Compare, for example, the stratagem of 
the wooden horse by which Troy was taken, with those of Abu Obeidah In tht 
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tfege of Arrestaiii and that of the capture of Sark from the French, p. 504. 
Compare, again, Dido's cutting the hide into strips, with the story about the 
Yakutsks, p. 182; that of Romulus and Remus, with the story of Tyro, p. 930 ; 
the Shibboleth of Scripture story, with those of the “Sicilian Vespers," and of 
the Danes on St. Bryce's Day, p. 1003 ; the story of Pisistratos and his two sons, 
with that of Cosmo de’ Medici and his two grandsons, p. 849; the death of 
Marcus Licinius Crassus, with that of Manlius Ncpos Aquilius, p. 434 ; and the 
famous “Douglas larder," with the larder of Wallace at Ardrossan, p. 297. 
Witness the numerous tales resembling that, of William Tell and the apple, 
p. 1082 ; of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, p. 843 ; of Llewellyn and his dog Gelcrt, 
p. 410; of bishop llatto and the rats, p. 474; of Ulysses and Polyphemos, 
p. 1156; and of lord I^ovcl's bride, p. 712. Witness, again, the parallelisms of 
David in his flight from Saul, and that of Mahomet from the Koreishitcs, p. 1035 ; 
of Jephthah and his daughter, and the tale of Idomeneus of Crete, or that of 
Agamemnon and Iphigenia, p. 544; of Paris and Sextus, p. 988; Salome and 
Fulvia, p. 955 ; St. Patrick preacMng to king O'Neil, and St. Areed before 
the king of Abyssinia, p. 812; of pieopatra and Sopbonisba, with scores of 
others. 

To ensure accuracy, every work alluded to in thi^ large volume has been read 
personally by the author expressly for this Handbook, and since the compilation 
was commenced; for although, at the beginning, a few others were employed for 
the sake of despatch, the author read over for himself, while the sheets were 
passing through the press, the works put into their hands. The very minute 
references to words and phrases, book and chapter, act and scene, often to page 
and line, will be sufficient guarantee to the reader that this assertion is not 
overstated. 

The work is in a measure novel, and cannot fail to be tXseful. It is owned 
that Charles Lamb has told, and told well, the Ta/^f of Shakespeare; but 
Charles Lamb has occupied more pages with each tale than the Handbook has 
lines. It is also true that an “ Argument" b generally attached to each book of 
an epic story; but the reading of these rhapsodies is like reading an index— 
few have patience to wade through them, and fewer still obtain therefrom any 
clear idea of the spirit of the actors, or the progress of the story. Brevity 
has been the aim of this Handbook, but clearness has not been sacrificed to 
terseness ; and it has been borne in mind throughout that it is not enough 
to state a fact,—it must be stated attractively, and the character described must 
be drawn characterbtically, if the reader b to appreebte it, and feel an interest 
in what he reads. 

The unnamed book given as an authority for the various Arthurian names (see 
A&THUR, Galahad, Gawain, Lancelot, Modred, and others) b Malory*» 
Marie etArihmr (for which see p. 729). In most cases where it b quoted from, 
the dtle of the book b omitted, and only the part and chapter are given. 

Those verses introduced but not mgned, or signed with initkb only, are by 
.he author of the Handbook. They are the Stornello Verses, p. 1048; the aspen 
tree (an epigram), p. 1130; Nones and Ides, p. 759 ; the Seven Wise Men, 
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p. 987 ; the Seven Wonders of the World, p. 9S7 ; and the following translations: 
Lucan’s “ Serpents,*’ p. 835 ; ** Veni Wakefield peramaenum,** p. 414 ; specimen 
of Tyrtaos, p. 1154; “Vos non vobis,** p. 1183; “ Roi d*Yvelot,*’ p, 1236; 
“ Non amo te,” p. 1237 ; Marot’s epigram, p. 629 ; epigram on a violin, p. 1177; 
epigram on the Fair Rosamond, p. 932 ; the Heidelberg tun, p. 1145 ; “Roger 
Bontemps,** p. 926 ; “ Le bon roi Dagobert,*’ p, 745 ; “ Pauvre Jacques/* 
p. 816; Virgil’s epitaph, p. 1178 ; “ Cunctis mare,” p. 966 ; “ Ni fallat fatum^” 
p. 971 ; St. Elmo, p. 949 ; Baviad, etc., pp. 97, 65a ; several oracular responses 
(see Equivokes, p. 327 ; Wooden Walls, p. 1227 ; etc.); and many others. 
The chief object of this paragraph is to prevent any useless search after these 
trifles. 

It would be most unjust to conclude this preface without publicly acknow¬ 
ledging the great obligation which the author owes to the printer’s reader 
while the sheets were passing through the press. He seems to have tmtered 
into the very spirit of the book; his judgment has been sound, his queries 
have been intelligent, his suggestions invaluable, and even some of the 
articles were supplied by him« 

£. C BREWER. 
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5 M4 e m 0 t 9 m p«rmlM 9 r simitar tats, and has b€tn mJa/ttd is that thsst whs wish es/tmt such is ^ f k mtes 
Stts^y d§ S9 with ih* least possible irottbU. 

iidtsitn bssks which have been naiuratiMed {with their English truHslatiendi have been it^reduead itt ih* hut, 


AA^StONf a Moor, beloved by Tai^- 
ora, queen of the Goths, in the tragew 
of Ti/tts AndrmHcm^ publbhed amount 
thej^ays of Shakespeare (1593). 

(Tbe classic name is Andronicus, but 
the character of this play is purely 
fictitious.) 

Juuron ( 5 /,), a British roart^ of the 
City of Legions [Newport^ in South 
Wales). He was tom limb from limb bv 
order of Maximia'nus Hercu'lius, genept 
in Britain, of the army of Diocle'tian. 
Two churches were founded in the City 
of Legions, one in honour of St. Aaron, 
and one in honour of his fellow-martyr 
St. Tuhtts. Newport was called Caerleon 
by {ne British. 

. . . two oUuact . . . Malftd tlMlr doctria* with thetr 

St Julius, ind with him St Aaron, havo their room 
At Cartoon, sufferins death by IHodetian't doom. 

Drayton : Peiyo^im, xxiv, (sfiaai. 

▲m'Is (3 jy/.}, so the queen of Sheba 
or Saba is sometimes called; but in the 
Komn she is called Balkis (cL xxvii.). 

AUaf&m, an angd of the bottomless 
pit ix. rt). The word is derived from 
the Hebrew, akad^ **lost,’* and means ikd 
Imi me. There are two other angels intro¬ 
duced by Klopstock in Tki Messiah wilih 
stmlkr names, which must not be con¬ 
founded with tbe angd referred to in 
; one is Obaddon. the angel of death, 
and the other Abbad'ona, the repentant 
deyih (See AmoONA.) 

AiDl'lurls^ to whom Apollo gave a 
goldeii arrow, on which to ride through 
m ah, (3«c ^ Phrasd and 


Abbad'ona, once the friend of Ab'- 
diel, was drawn into the rebellion of 
Satan half unwillingly. In hell he con¬ 
stantly bewailed his fall, and reproved 
Satan for his pride and blasphemy. He 
openly declared to the infernals that be 
would take no part or lot in Satan's 
scheme for the death of the Messiah; and 
during the crucifixion he lingered about 
the cross with repentance, hope, and fear. 
His ultimate fate we are not told, but 
when Satan and Adramelech were driven 
back to hell, Obaddon, the angd of death, 
says— 

** For thee, Abbadoiu. 1 have no ordan. How loot 
thou art permitted to remain on earth 1 know not. nor 
whether thuu wUt be allowed to see the remoMCtiott of 
the Lord of criory .. . but be not deceived, thou ouist 
not vtow Him with the Joy of the redeemed." ** Yet 
let me see Him, tot me see Him r^’h^shth: Thg 
Messiah, tB. 

▲bbarville (Z>nf), a young noble¬ 
man, 23 years of age, who has for 
travelling tutor a Welshman of 65, 
called Dr. Druid, an antiquary, wholly 
ignorant of his real duties as a guide 
ci vouth. The young roan runs wan* 
tonfy wild, squanders his mon^, and 
gives loose rein to his passions almost 
to the verge of ruin, but he is arrested 
and redaimed by his honest Sootdk 
bniliflr or financier, and the vigilance 
of his father's execuKH-, Mr. Mortfeser. 
This fashionable lover** promises 
marriage to a vulgar, malidous dty 
minx named Ludnmi Bridgemore, but 
is saved from this pitfell alsa*- 
Cumheriand: The Pashimakie Imef 
(1780). 

AVbot {Tike), the second of ihtoe 
Rovds on the ReformatioiL The fiisir 
called Tke Mmasierp^ i« by fer the 
word; and the third, wed x^iimerths 
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is the best. The Abbot, Father Ambrose 
(jr.7'.), plays a very subordinate part, the 
liero being Roland Grasme. The tale is 
this ; Roland, a very young child, was 
nearly drowned by trying to save a toy- 
boat, but he was drawn from the river by 
Wolf, a dog of Lady Avenel’s; and as 
Lady Avenel had no family, she brought 
up Roland as a sort of page. I'he in¬ 
dulgence shown by his kind patroness 
drew upon him the jealous displeasure of 
rest of the household ; and ultimately 
.ne spirit became so bitter that Lady 
Avenel, when he was between 17 and 18, 
dismissed him from her service. Roland, 
going he knew not whither, encountered 
Sir Halbert Glendinning, the husband of 
the Lady of Avenel, who took him into 
his service, and sent him to the regent 
Murray, who sent him to Lochleven, as 
the page of Mary queen of Scotland, who 
had been dclhroned and sent to Lochleven 
as a state prisoner. He was there alx>ve 
a year, when Mary made her escape, was 
overtaken by the Reform party, and fled 
tfi* England. 

’. * Roland Grceme is discovered to be 
the son of Julian Avenel and Catherine 
Graeme. He married Catherine Seyton, 
a daughter of Lord Seyton, and was 
heir to the barony of Avenel. Mary of 
Scotland is excellently portrayed in this 
novel, and Queen Elizabeth in Kenil- 
**for/h. 

Abbotsford Club, limited to 50 
members. It was founded in 1835, for 
the publication (in quarto) of works 
pertaining to Scotch history, antiquities, 
and literature in general. It published 
upwards of 30 volumes. Extinct. 

Abdal*azis, the Moorish governor of 
Spain after the overthrow of king Roderick. 
\^en the Moor assumed regal state and 
affected Gothic sovereignty, his subjects 
were so offended that they revolted and 
murdered him. He married Egjiona, 
formerly the wife of Roderick.— Soufhty: 
Roderick, eic,, xxii. {1814). 

Ab'dalazUt {Omar ben), a caliph 
raised to “ Mahomet’s bosom ” in reward 
of l)is great abstinence and self-denial.— 
Herhelot, 690. 

He was by so means scrupulous; nor did be think 
with the caliph Omar ben AbdalazLs that it was neces- 
sar\« to make a hell of this world to enjoy p.iradise In 
the next.—IK Bec^fi>rd : Vatkek (1786). 

Abdal'dar, one of the Tnagicians in 
iSie Domdaniel caverns. These spirits 
were destined to be destroyed by one 
of the race of Hodefrah (3 jy/,), so 
they persecuted the race even to death. 


Only one survived, named Thalaba, and 
Abdaldar was appointed by lot to find 
him out and kill him. He discovered 
the stripling in an Arab’s tent, and 
while in prayer was about to stab him 
to the heart, when the angel of death 
breathed on the would-be murderer, and 
he fell dead with the dagger in his band. 
Thalaba drew from the magician’s finger 
a ring which gave him command over 
the spirits,— Southey: Thalaba the 
strayer, ii,, 24 {1797). 

Abdal^la, one of sir Brian de Bois 
Gilbert's slaves. —Sir IV. Seal/: Ivanhof 
(time, Richard L). 

Abdallah, brother and predecessor of 
Giaf'fcr (2 syi.), pacha of Aby'dos, He 
was murdered by the pacha .—Byron * 
Bride 0/ Abydes. 

Abdallah el Hadg*!, Saladin’s en¬ 
voy .—Sir IV. Sfoti: 'The Talisman 
(lime, Richard I.). 

Abdals or Santons, a class of re¬ 
ligionists who pretend to be inspired 
with the most ravishing raptures of 
divine love. Regarded with great vene¬ 
ration by the vulgar.—i. 971. 

Ahde'rian l>aiightar, scoffing 

laughter, so called from Abdera, the 
birthplace of DemoeVitus, the scoffing or 
laughing philosopher. 

Ab'diel, the faithful seraph who with¬ 
stood Satan when urged to revolt. 

... the Ecfanh Atidiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless; faltbfuf only he 
Among iunumcr.iblc fal.se ; unmoved. 
Unshaken, unscdiiccd, untcrrifiecl, 

His loyalty he kept, bis love, his «saL 
Milton Paradise Lest, v. 8p6, etc. (zSSs). 

Abel Sbuffiebottom, the name 

assumed by Robert Southey in some 
amatory poems published in 1799^ 

Abelliiko, the hero of ‘' Monk ” 
Lewis’s story, called the Bravo of 
Venice. He appears sometimes as a 
begg^, and sometimes as a bandit. 
Abellino falls in love with the niece of 
the doge of Venice, and marries her. 

Ahenaherg (Count), the father of 
thiny-two children. When Henirich II. 
made his progress through Germany, and 
other courtiers presented their offerings, 
the count brought forward his thirty-two 
children, “ as tlie most valuable offering 
he could make to his king and country,” 

5 CornSlla, tho daughter of Sdpto Africami*, t« 
creditod with similar sentiment When a Campanian 
lady boasted in her presence of her magnmeenr 
jewels, Cornelia sent for her two sons, and Mid, 
•' These are my jewels. ‘ 



ABERDEEN PHILOSOPHICAL. 

.Aiberdi^eii Philosopliical Society, 

Instituted 1840. 

Abes'sa, the impersonation of abbeys 
and convents in Spenser's FaHrit Queene, 

i. She is the paramour of Kirk- 
rapine, who used to rob churches and 
poor-boxes, and bring bis plunder to 
Abessa, daughter of Corcgca {Wlindness 
of heart). 

Abif {Hiram), one of the three 
grand-masters of Freemasonry. The 
other two were Solomon and Hiram of 
Tyre. Hiram, like Pharaoh, is a dynastic 
name, and means nohle; and ah of Abif 
means '* father ; " ab~i means “ my 
father " (see i Kings vii. 13 ; 2 Chron. 

ii. 12-14). 

Abney, called Young Abney, the 
friend of colonel Albert I.ee, a royalist.— 
Sir W. Scott: Woodstock (time, the Com¬ 
monwealth). * 

Abon Hassan, a young merchant of 
Bagdad, and hero of the tale called “ The 
Sleeper Awakened,” in the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments. While Abou 
Hassan is asleep he is conveyed to the 
palace of Haroun-aLRaschid, and the 
attendants are ordered to do everything 
they can to make him fancy himself the 
caliph. He subsequently becomes the 
caliph's chief favourite. 

% Shakespeiire, in the induction of 
Taming of the Shrew, bclools Chris¬ 
topher Sly ” in a similar way, but Sly 
thinks it was ** nothing but a dream.” 

^ Philippe k Bon, duke of Burgundy, 
on his marriage with Eleonora, tried the 
same trick.— Burton : A natomy of Melan¬ 
choly, ii. 2, 4. 

Abra, the most beloved of Solomon’s 
concubines. 

Fruits their oUour lost and meats their taste. 

If gentle Abra had not decked the feast; 

Dishonoured did the sparkling goblet stand, 

Uninss received from gentle Abra’s hand ; , , , 

Nor could my soul approve the music’s tone 

'I'ill ail vi-.-is hushed, and Abra sang alone. 

M, Prior: So/ifmfiH (1664-173X). 

Solomon bad above tooo concubines, from among 
the Moabites, Ammonites, Sidonlans, and Hittites. 
The mother of Hehoboain, his successor, was Nnamnh. 
an Ammonitess fi Kings xiv. ao, atj. 

Ab'x^Ordai, the greni Macedonian 
pirate. 

Abradns, the great Macedonian pirat, thought every 
one had « leUer of mart that bare sayles In the ocean.— 
Ctreene: Pcmlafu's PPeb (1601). 

Abifabam, calling his wife ** sister ” 
{Gen, xii. iij. The fecial correspondent 
aX^^Standardi writing from Afghanistan 
(March ra, 1888), says, If a Mahometan's 
scruple.s are overcome to such an extent 


3 ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEU 

that he will permit a Christian physician 
to treat his wife, he will call her his 
" sister,” 

A'braham’s Oiferiiig {Gen. xxii.), 
Abraham at the command of God laid his 
only son Isaac upon an altar to sacrifice 
him to Jehovah, when bis hand was staytsd 
and a ram substituted for Isaac. 

^ So Agamemnon at Aiilis was about 
to offer up his daughter Iphigeni'a at the 
command of ArtSmi.s {Diana), when 
Artemis carried her off in a cloud and 
substituted a stag instead. 

*.* This ram was one of the lo animals taken to 
hnaven, according to Mabomest's teaching. 

Abroc'omas, the lover of An'thia in 
the Greek romance called l>e Amoribus 
Anthias ei Ahrocomce, by Xenophon of 
Ephesus (not the hLstorian). 

Absalom. The general idea is that 
Absalom, fleeing through a wood, was 
caught by the hair of his head on the 
bough of a tree, and thu.s met his death ; 
bui the Bible saj's (2 Sam. xviii. 9), 
“Absalom rode upon a mule, and the 
mule went under the, thick boughs of a 
great oak, and his lUhid caught hold of 
the oak, and he was taken up between the 
heaven and the earth.” Apparently his 
chin was caught by a branch of the oak, 
and the mule ran off. There is nothing 
said about his hair getting entangled in the 
oak. Yet every one knows the doggerel— 

Oh Absalom, oh Absalom, my son, my son, 

Hadst thou but worn a periwig, thou badst not been 

undonei 

Daviifs hamsHt/vr kis Son AhsaUm. 

ATsalom, in Dryden's Absalom and 
Achit'ophel, is meant for the duke of 
Monmouth, natural son of' Charles II. 
{David). Like Absalom, the duke was 
handsome ; like Absalom, he was loved 
and rebellious; and, like Absalom, his 
refjellion ended in his death (1649-1685), 

Absalom and Acbit'opbel, the 

best political satire in the language, by 
Dryden, in about icmx) lines of heroic 
verse, in rhymes. The general scheme 
is to show the rebellious- chameter of the 
puritans, who insisted on the exclusion of 
the duke of York from the succession, 
on account of his being a pronounced 
catholic^ and the determination of the 
king m resist this iiuerfeicnce with his 
roy'al prerogative, even at the cost of a 
civil war. 

The great difficulty was where to find 
a substitute. Charles ILt had no legal 
male offspring, and, though he had sev^al 
natural sons, the duke of Monmouth was 
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the only one who was the idol of the 
people. So the earl of Shaftesbury 
(Achitophel), an out-and-out protestant, 
used every effort to induce \loiimouth 
{Absalom) to compel the king {David) to 
set aside the duke of York. Snaftesbury 
says, “Once get the person of the king into 
your hands, and you may compel hint to 
yield to the people’s wishes. ” Monmouth 
is over-persuaded to take up the cause 
“of the redress of grievances,” and soon 
has a large following, amongst whom is 
Thomas Thynne(/jju^^r), a very wealthy 
man, who supphes the duke with ready 
money. When the rebellion grew formid¬ 
able, the king called his councillors to 
meet him at Oxford, and told them he 
was resolved to defend his prerogatives 
by force of arms, and thus the poem ends. 

•.'A reply in verse, entitled Asaria 
andHushai was written by Samuel 
Pordage. 

Mr. Tate has written a second part, wliich not only 
destroys the uziity of the pootn, out Ls of very small 
uMrit. 

*,* The poem besfios with a statement tltat Charles 11 . 
{Davi^ had many natural sons, but only Monmouth 
{Absalom) had any chance of beinir his successor. He 
then remarks that no sort of government would satisfy 
puritans. They had tried several, but all had failed to 
please them. On the puritans* side was the earl of 
Shaftesbury [AckiiopkeD, Titus Oates (Corah), and 
many others. On the king's side advocates of the 
"right divine,** were the archbishop of Canterbury 
iZadof), the bishop of London (Sa^an), the bishop of 
Rochester and dean of Westminster, the eari of 
Mulgrave (Abdua, Sir George Savile (yolkam), Hyde 
, (Huskai), Sir Edward Seymour (Amiel), and many 
more. Charles 11 . Is called London, yerusaUm: 

catholics, yebusitu; puritans, Trance is called 

Egypt; its king, Pharaoh ; and Holland is coiled Tyre. 

Ab'solon, a priggish parish clerk in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. His hair 
was curled, his shoes slashed, his hose 
red. He could let blood, cut hair, and 
shave, could dance, and play either on 
the ribible or the gittem. This gay spark 
paid his addresses to Mistress Alison, the 
young wife of lohn, a wealthy aged car¬ 
penter ; but Alison herself loved a poor 
scholar named Nicholas, a lodger in the 
bouse.— The Miller s Tale (1388). 

Ahaolute {Sir Anlhony), a testy, but 
warm-hearted old gentleman, who ima¬ 
gines that be possesses a most angelic 
temper; and when he quarrels with his 
son, the captain, fancies it is the son who 
is out of temper, and not himself. Smol¬ 
lett’s “Matthew Bramble” eyidently 
suggested this character. William Dowton 
<1764-1851) was the best actor of this 
part. 

Captain Absolute, son of sir Anthony, in 
love with Lydia I.angaish, the heiress, to 
whom he is known only as ensign Bever¬ 


ley. Bob Acres, his neighbour, is his 
rival, and sends a challenge to the un¬ 
known ensign ; but when he finds that 
ensign Beverley is captain Absolute, he 
declines to fight, and resigns all further 
claim to the lady’s hand.— Sheridan: 
The Rivals (1775). 

When you saw Jack Palmers in "captain Absolute," 
you thougrlt you could trace bit promotion to some 
Lady of quali^, who fancied the handsotne fellow b his 
top-knot, antf had bought him a comnussion.— 
t.amb. 

Abu’dah., in the Tales of the Genii, by 
H. Ki Jley, is a wealthy merchant of Bag¬ 
dad. wlio goes in quest of the talisman of 
Oroma'nfis, which he is driven to seek by 
a little old hag, who haunts him every 
night and makes his life wretched. He 
finds at last that the talisman which is to 
free him of this hag \conscience'\ is to 
“fear God and keep His command¬ 
ments.” 

Abu'dah., in the drama called The Siege 
of Damascus, by John Hughes (1720), is 
the next in command to Caled in the 
Arabian army set down before Dainiiscus. 
Though undoubtedly brave, he prefers 
peace to war ; and when, at the death of 
Caled, In; succeeds to the chief command, 
he makes peace with the Syrians on 
honourable terms. 

Abydos {Bride of). {See Bride.) 

Acade'mus, an Attic hero, whose 
garden was selected by Plato for the place 
of his lectures. Hence his disciples were 
called the “Academic sect.” 

The green retreats of Acmdemus. 

AStnside : Pleasures o/Imagination ■ 

Aoa'dia {i.e. Nova Scotia), so called 
by the French from the river Shuben- 
•icadie. In 1631 Acadia was given to 
sir William Alexander, and its name 
changed; and in 1755 the old French 
settlers were driven into exile by George 
11 . Longfellow has ur^de this the subject 
of a poem in hexameter verse, called 
E%fan*geline (4 syt,). 

Aoas'to {Lord), father of Seri'no, 
f^ista'Iio, and Polydorc ; and guardian of 
Monimia “ the orphan,” He lived to see 
the death of his sons and his ward. 
Polydore ran on his brother's sword, Cas- 
talio stabbed himself, and Monimia took 
poison.— Otway: The Orphan (1680). 

Accideata I (3 syL), a curse and oath 
used in France occasionally. 

lPute» 4 », 

mourir t«u confottiem, daninsh.— 

About: 
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Aoes'tes (3 In a trial of skill 

Acestfis, the Sicilian, discharged his arrow 
with such force that it took fire from the 
friction of the air.— Virgil: /Eneid, v. 

Like Acestes* shaft of oM, 

The swift tltoujurht kindles as it flics. 

Lonefetlpw : To a Child. 

Achates called by Virgil 

*' fidus Achates." The name has become 
a synonym for a bosom friend, a crony, 
but is generally used laughingly. 

He, like Achates, faithful to the tomb. 

Byron: Don yuan, L 159. 

Achcr'la, the fox, went partnership 
with a bear in a bowl of milk. Before 
the bear arrived, tlie fox shimmied off the 
cream and drank the milk; then, filling 
the bowl with mud, replaced the cream 
atop. Says the fox, “ Here is the bowl; 
one shall have the cream, and the other 
all the rest: choose, friend, which you 
like,” The bear told the fox to tak^the 
cream, and thus bruin had only the ihud. 
—A Basque Tale. 

^ A similar tale occurs in Campbell's 
Popular Tales of the IVesl Highlands 
98), called “The Keg of Butter/' 
The wolf chooses the bottom when “ oats '* 
were the object of choice, and the top 
when “ potatoes” were the sowing. 

IT Rabelais tells the same tale about a 
farmer and the devil. Each was to have 
on alternate years what grew under and 
ever the soil. The farmer sowed turnips 
and carrots when the under-^oA produce 
came to his lot, and barley or wheat when 
his turn was the over-^A produce. 

AolieroxL, the “ River of Grief,” and 
one of the five rivers of hell; hell itself. 
(Greek, fixor " I flow with grief.”) 

Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep. 

Milton; Paradist Lost, ii. 578 (X663). 

Achilles (3 syl.), the hero of the 
allied Greek army in the siege of I roy, 
and king of the Myr'raidons. (See Dic¬ 
tionary of Phrase and Fable, p. lo.) 

The English Achilles, John Talbot, 
first earl of Shrewsbury (1373-1453). 

The duke of Wellington is so called 
sometimes, and is represented by a statue 
of Achilles of gigantic size in Hyde 
Rark, London, close to Apsley House 

^e .i^chilles of Germany, Albert, elec* 
tor of Brandenburg (1414-1486). 

Achilles of Rome, Sicin'ius Denta'lus 
(put to death B.C. 450). 

j^hiUcs' Heel, the vulnerable part. 
It is said that when Thetis dipped her 
son in the river Styx to make him in- 


vulneralife, she held him by the heel, and 
the part covered by her band w-as the 
only part not washed by the water. This 
is a post-Homeric story. 

[Hanoirerl is the Achilles* bed to Invulnerable Eufg 
‘Carlyle, 

(Sometimes Ireland is called the Achil¬ 
les' heel of England.) 

^ Similarly, the only vulnerable pan 
of Orlando was the sole of his foot, and 
hence when Bernardo del Carpio assailed 
him at Roncesvall^s, and found that he 
could not wound him, he lifted him up in 
his arms and squeezed him to death, as 
Hercules did Aiitas^os. 

Achilles' Spear. (See Spear of ...} 

Achit'ophel, “Him who drew Achit'- 
ophel,” Dryden, author of the famous 
political satire of Absalom and Achitophel. 
“David” is Chailes II.; his rebellious 
son “ Absalom ” is the king's natural son 
by Lucy Waters, the handsome but rebel¬ 
lious Janies duke of Monmouth; and 
“Achitophel” is the earl of Shaftesbury, 
“ for close designs and crooked counsels 
fit ” (1621-1683). 

Can sneer at him who drew Achitophel. 

Byr-un: Dcm yuan, lit, too. 

There Is a portrait of the first earl of Shaftesbury 
fDrydeii’s ** Achitophel 'j as lord cliancellor of Engdana, 
claa in ash-coloured robes, because he had never been 
called to the bar.—.f. Yates: Celebrities, xvUL 

Acida'lia, a fountain in Boco'tia, 
sacred to Venus. I'he Graces used to 
bixthe therein. Venus was called Acid&lia 
{Virgil: ASniid, i. 720). 

After she weary was 
With bathing: in the Acidallan brook. 

S/enser: Bpithalamion (1595!. 

A'cifl, a Sicilian shepherd, loved by 
the nymph Galate'a. The monster Poly- 
plieme (3 syl.), a Cyclops, was his rival, 
and crushed him under a huge rock. The 
blood of Acts was changed into a river ol 
the same name at the fool of mount Etna. 

'. * Gay has a serenata called Acts and 
Galatia, which was produced at the Hay- 
market in 173a. Music by Handel. 

Not such a pipe, eood reader, as that which Ads did 
sweetly tune in praise of bis Galatea, but one of tm« 
Delft manufacture.— U'. irvine. 

Acklaad (Sir 7 'homas), a royalist.— 
Sir Scott: Woodstock (time, the 

CummonweaUh). 

Ac'oe (3 syl.), “hearing," in the New 
Testament sense {Rom» x. 17), “Faith 
cometh by hearing.” The nurse of Fido 
[faith]. Her daughter is Meditation. 
(Greek, akoi, “hearing.”) 

Whh him IFatth} his nurse went, OkreTul AcoS, 

Whose hands fim from bis mother’s woiuh did take 
hlin. 

And ovor since have ftmered tmimtty. 

Pkin BUiicher; The PurfU tsimnd, (s4sal- 
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Acras'ia, Intemperance personified. 
Spenser says she is an enchantress living 
in the “ Bower of Bliss,” in Wandering 
Island.” She had the power of trans¬ 
forming her lovers into monstrous shapes; 
but sir Gu>on {temperance), having caught 
her in a net and bound her, broke down 
her bower and burnt it to ashes .—Faerie 
Qveene, ii. la (1590). 

Ac'rates (3 syl.). Incontinence per¬ 
sonified in The Purple Island, by Phineas 
Fletcher. He had two sons (twins) by 
Caro, viz. Methos (dmnhenness) and 
Gluttony, both fully described in canto 
vii, (Greek, ahrdth. “incontinent.”) 

Aerates (3 syL), Incontinence per¬ 
sonified in The Fah’ieQueene, bv Spenser. 
He is the father of Cymoch'I^s and 
PyrochH^.—Bk. ii. 4 (1590). 

Acres (Boh), a country gentleman, the 
rival of ensign Beverley, alias captain 
Absolute, for the hand and heart of Lydia 
Languish, the heiress. He tries to ape 
the man of fashion, gets himself up as a 
loud swell, and uses “sentimental oaths,” 
i,e, oaths bearing on the subject. I'hus 
if duels are spoken of he says, ods triggers 
and flints : if clothes, ods frogs and tarn- 
hours: if music, ods minnums [minims] 
and crotchets: if ladies, ods blushes and 
blooms. This he learnt from a militia 
officer, who told him the ancients swore 
by Jove, Bacchus, Mars, Venus, Minert^a, 
etc., according to the sentiment. Bob 
Acres is a great blusterer, and talks big 
of his daring, but when put to the push 
“his courage always oozed out of his 
fingers' ends.” J. Quick was the origin.! 1 
BobAcres. —Sheridan: TkeFivals(ijys)’ 

As thro’ his palins Bob Aerfs’ valour oo2«d. 

So Juan’s virtue ebbed, I know not how. 

Byron : Don yuan. 

AcrisllUi, father of Dan'a^. An 
oracle declared that would give 

birth to a son who would kill him, so 
Acrisius kept his daughter shut up in an 
apartment under ground, or (as some say) 
in a brazen tower. Here .she became the 
mother of Per'seus (2Syl.), by Jupiter in 
the form of a shower of gold. Fhe king 
cKf Argos now ordered his daughter and 
her infant to be put into a chest, and cast 
a^fi on the sea, but they were rescued 
by Diciys, a fisherman. When grown to 
manhood, Perseus accidentally struck the 
foot of Acrisius with a quoit, and the 
blow caused his death. This tale is told 
by Mr. Morris in The Earthly Paradise 
April). 


Actfa on, a hunter, changed by Diana 
into a sl.ag. A synonym for a cuckold. 

Oivtil)fe Pape hlnKelf fnr n neexite and wilful Aebrott 
fcuckolci [. 

SbaJkfs/eate Merry Wittes, eft., *ct Hi. 8C. a <1596). 

Acte'a, a female slave faithful to Nero 
in his fall. It was thi.s heujcra who 
wrapped the dead Iwdy in cerements and 
saw it decently interred. 

This Acte.-i was beautiful. She was seated on the 

f rroumi; the head of Nero was on her lap, Iiis naked 
)ody was stretched on those winding-sljeets in which 
she was atwut to fold him, to lay him In hts grave u|.>on 
the garden bjll.—OwiVm .• Ariadn/, L 7. 

Ac'tins Sinoe'rufl, the pen-name of 
the Italian poet Sannazaro, called “The 
Christian Virgil” (1458-155:0). 

Actors (Female). In 1662 Charles II. 
first licensed women to act women's parts, 
which up to that time had been performed 
by men and boys. 

Whereas the women's parts in plays have hitherto 
t)ecn acted i)y men in the habits of women, at which 
some have taken offence, we do permit and give leave 
for the lime to come, that all women’s parts be acted 
by women. 

Actors and Actresses. The last 
male actor that took a woman’s character 
on the stage wa.s l^dward Kynaston, noted 
for his beauty (1619-1687). i'he first 
female actor for hire was Mrs. Saunder- 
son, afterwards Mrs. Betterton, who died 
in 1712. 

Acts and Monuments, by John 
Fox, better known as “ The Book of 
Martyrs,” puhlisheri in one large vol.» 
folio, 1563. It had an immense sale. 
Bishop Burnet says he had “compared 
the hook with the records, and had not 
discovered any errors or prevarications, 
but the utmost fidelity and exactness.” 
The Catholics call the I)ook “ Fox’s 
Golden TyCgends.” 


Ad, Ad'ites (2 .tv/.). Ad is a tribe 
descended from Ad, son of Uz, son of 
Irem, son of Shem. son of Noah, The 
tribe, at the Confusion of Bnl>el, went 
and settled on Al-AhkAf [the Winding 
Sands), in the province of Hadramaut 
Shed 4 d was their first king, but in conse¬ 
quence of his pride, both he and all the 
tribe perished, either from drought or the 
Sarsar (an icy wind).—SMs Koran, \. 


Woe. woe, to Irem I "Woe to Ad I 
Death h gone up into her p^ces J 
Th^ fell around nte. Thousand* fell around. 
The king and all his people IbU t 
AH, all, they perishetl all. 

Sovtkey: Thataba the Destroyer, L 41, 45 (*797!. 


A'dab, wife of Cain. After Cain bad 
iTcen condor ted by Lucifer throwgh the 
realms of space, he is restored to the home 
of his wife am! child, where all is beauty, 
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gentleness, and love. Full of faith and 
^rvent in gratitude, Adah loves her infant 
with a sublime eternal affection. She 
sees him sleeping, and says to Cain— 

Hdw lovely he appears I His little cheeks 

In thdr pure incarnation, vyW with 

The rose Jeaves strewn Ixeneatn them. 

And his Ups, too. 

How t)eautitutly parted I No; you shall not 

Kiss him; at least not now. He will awake soon— 

His hoar of midday rest ts nearfy over. 

Syrxm : Cain, 

** * According to Arabic tradition, Adah 
was buried at Aboucais, a mountain in 
Arabia. 

ADAM. In Greek this word is com¬ 
pounded of the four initial letters of the 
cardinal quarters : 

Arktos. &(mrot . north. 

Dusis, ivatt . west. 

Anatole, iivaroXfi . east. 

Mesembria, south. 

The Hebreiv word ADM forms the 
gram of A[damj, D[avid], M[essiahV’ 

Adam, how made, God created the 
body of Adam of Salzal, i,e. dry, unbaked 
clay, and left it forty nights without a 
soul. The day was collected by Azarael 
from the four quarters of the earth, and 
God, to show His approval of Azarael’s 
choice, constituted him the angel of 
death.— Rabadan. 

Adam, Eve, and the Serpent After 
the fall Adam was placed on mount 
Vassem in the east; Eve was banished 
to Djidda (now Gedda, on the Arabian 
coast); and the Serpent was exiled to the 
coast of Eblehh. 

After the lapse of loo years Adam 
rejoined Eve on mount Arafaith of 
remembrance], near Mecca.— UOhsson. 

Death of Adam. Adam died on Friday, 
April 7, at the age of 930 years. Michael 
swathed his body, and Gabriel discharged 
the funeral rites. The body was buried 
at Ohar'ul-Kens [the j^tto of treasure], 
which overlooks Mecca. 

His descendants at death amounted to 
40,000 souls.— 

Witen Nokh entered the ark (the same writer sayt^ 
he took the body of Adam In a coflTin with him, and. 
when he ielt the ark, restored it to the place be had 
taken It flrom. 

Adam, a bailiff, a jailor. 

Not that Aitshi that kept the ptondlae, but that 
Adam that keeps the prison. --vVAaerr/rtifr,' Camaty 

Srrvrx, act Iv. sc 3 (1593). 

AAam,a faithful retainer in the family 
of sir Rowland de Boys, At the age of 
four score, he voluntarily accompanied 
his young master Orlando into exile, and 
offered to give him his little savings. He 


has given birth 10 the phrase, ** A faithful 
Adam" [or man-servant], — Shakespeare: 
As You Like It { 1598). 

Adam Bede. (See Bede.) 

Adam Bell, a northern outlaw, noted 
for his archery. The n ^me, like those of 
Clym of the C’lough, Willi.'\m of Cloudes- 
ley, Robin Hood, and Little John, is 
synonymous with a good archer. 

Adamaa or Adamant, the mineral 
called corun^dum, and sometimes the 
diamond, one of the hardest substances 
known. 

Albrecht woe ss firm st Adama.s,—ScAmidi: German 
History (tranilated). 

Adamaator, the Spirit of the Cape. 
(See Spirit. . .)— Camoens: The Lusiad, 
V. (1569). 

Adam'ida, a planet, on which reside 
the unborn spirits of saints, martyrs, and 
believers, U'riel, the angel of the sun, 
was ordered at the crucifixion to interpose 
this planet l>etween the sun and the earth, 
so as to produce a total eclipse, 

Adfimida, in obedience to the divine cotnsuukd, lew 
amidst overwhelming storms, rushing clouds, fiiBing' 
mountains, and awelling seas. Uriel stood on Uio pole 
of the star, but so lost in deep contemplatka on 
Golgotha, that he heard not the wild uproar. On 
coming to the region of the sun, Adand(bt Slackened 
her course, and advancing before tbe sun, covered its 
face and intercepted aU its t%y%.—Kb^stpeh: The 
Messiah, viiL (17711. 

MhiMBiJohn) , one of the mutineers 
of the Bounty\t7(p), who settled in Tahiti. 
In i8id he was discovered as tbe patriarch 
of a colony, brought up with a high sense 
of religion and strict regard to morals. 
In 1839 the colony was voluntarily placed 
under the protection of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 


Adams {Parson), the beau-ideal of a 
simple-minded, benevolent, but eccentric 
country cIerg)Tnan, of unswerving in¬ 
tegrity, solid learning, and genuine piety; 
bold as a lion in the cause of truth, but 
modest as a girl in all personal matters; 
wholly ignorant of the world, being "in 
it but not of WT—Fielding: Joseph An¬ 
drews (174a)- 

mnuig«&akl puitty ol 
timooe 




ttetk _, _____ 

ductioas of tho muse of fietkm. Like don Qitfatote, 
fHimm Adams is beaten a Httie too much and too oftetn, 
but tb« eudgel bgbts apon bis shoulders . . < withoul 
the slightest stain to his reputation,—iltV W. Seatf, 


*.• The Rev, W. Young, editor of 
^•Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary," kk sakl 
to have been the original of FirlCing’f 
‘"Parson Adams." 

Adams {The Narrative Eobert}, 
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who was wrecked in i8io on the west 
coast of Africa, and kept in slavery for 
3 years. This ' ‘ marvellous but ati then tic 
narrative was publislied in 1816. 

Adder (Deaf). It is said in fable that 
the adder, to prevent hearing the voice of 
a charmer, lays one ear on the ground 
and sticks his tail into the other. 

. . . when man woldc him enclumtc. 

Ho Icyetb downe one earo all flat 
Unto the CTouude, and halt it f<u,t; 

And eke that other eare als faste 
He stoppelh with his taille so sore 
That ho tiie wordes, iasse or more. 

Of his echanteinent ne hercth. 

CfiVfer: Pe Cen/essiont Afnantts, L x. <»48a). 

Adder’s Tongue, that is, oph’io- 
glos’sum. 

For them that are with [by] newts, or snakes, or adders 

stung. 

He secketh out an herb that's called adder’s tongue. 

Drayton: Volyoltnon^ xilL (16x3). 

Addison {Joseph), poet and satirist 
(1672-1719), editor of the Spectator, and 
author of Cato, a tragedy, which preserves 
the French Unities. His style has been 
greatly lauded, but it is too artificial and 
too Latinized to be a model of English 
composition. 

Whoever wishes to attain an English style, famUiar 
but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must 
^ve his days and nights to the study ol Addison.— 
Dr. Johnsim. 

*.* Dr. Johnson himself was far too 
artificial and Latinized to be an authority 
on such a matter. 

Never, not even by Dryden, not even by Temple, 
had the Eng^sb language b^n written with such 
sweetness, grace, and faciTily.— 

*. • This certainly is not modem opinion. 

Addison of the North, Henry Mackenzie, 
author oi The Man of Feeling i). 

The Spanish Addison, Benedict Jerome 
Feyjoo {1701-1764). 

Adelaide, daughter of the count of 
Narbonne, in love with 'llieodore. She 
is killed by hci father in mistake for 
another.— Robert Jephson: Count of Nar- 
kmne (1782). 

Adeline {Lady), the wife of lord 
Henry Amun'devillc (4 syl.), a highly 
educated aristocratic lady, with all the 
virtues and weaknesses of the upper ten. 
After the parliamentary sessions this 
noble pair filled their house with guests, 
amongst which were the duchess of Fitz- 

Fuike, the duke of D-, Aurora Raby, 

and don Juan “the Russian envoy.’* 
The tale not being finished, no sequel to 
these names is given. (For the la^’s 
character, see xiv, 54-56.)— Bryan: Dm 
Juan, xii. to the end. 

Ad'emar or Adema’ro. archbishop 
of Poggio, an ecclesiastical wairior in 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, (See Die* 
iionary of Phrase and Fable, p. 14.) 

Adio’ia, wife of the soldan, who in¬ 
cites him to distress the kingdom of 
Mercilla. When Mercilla sends her 
ambassador, Sainient, to negotiate peace, 
Adicia, in violation of international law, 
thrusts her [Samient] out of doors like a 
dog, and sets two knights upon her. Sir 
Ar'tegal comes to her rescue, attacks the 
two knights, and knocks one of them 
from his saddle w'ilh such force that he 
breaks his neck. After the discomfiture 
of the soldan, Adicia rushes forth with a 
knife to stab Samient, but, being inter¬ 
cepted by sir Artegal, is changed into a 
tigress.— Spen.er: Faerie Queene, v, 8 

(1596). 

(The “soldan** is king Philip II. of 
Spain; “Mercilla” is queen Elizal>eth; 
“Adicia** is Injustice personified, or the 
bigotry of popery; and “Samient" the 
ambassadors of Holland, who went to 
Philip for redress of grievances, and 
were niost iniquitously detained by him 
as prisoners.) 

Ad'icus, Unrighteousness personified 
in canto vii. of Purple Island (1633), 
by Phineas Fletcher. He has eight son* 
and daughters, viz. Ec'thros (hatred), 
Eris {variance) a daughter, Zelos {emula¬ 
tion), I’bumos (w»ra/A), Erith’ius {strife), 
Dichos’lasis {sedition), Envy, and Phon'os 
{^murder) ; all fully described by the poet. 
(Greek, adikos, “ an unjust man.") 

Adie of Aikeushaw, a neighboui 
of the Glendinnings.— Sir W, Scott: The 
Monastery (time, Elizabeth). 

Adme’tus, a king of Thessaly, 
husband of Alcestis. Apollo, being con¬ 
demned by Jupiter to serve a mortal for 
twelve months for slaying a Cyclops, 
entered the service of Admetus. James 
R. l>owell, of Boston, U.S., has a poem 
on the subject, called The Shepherd of 
King Admetus (1819-1892). 

Admirable (The)i (i) Aben-Esra, 
a Spanish rabbin, born at Tole'do {1119- 
1174). (2) James Crichton (Kr^ton), 

the Scotchman (1551-1573)* (3) Roger 
Bacon, called “The Admirable Doctor" 
(1214-1292). 

Admiral Hoeier^e Gboet. (See 

Hosier.) 

Adolf, bishop of Cologne, was de¬ 
voured by mice or rats in iiia. 
Hatto.) 

Adolpba, daughter of general Klei¬ 
ner, governor of Prague, and vdfe of 
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Idenstein. Her only fault was ‘‘excess 
of too sweet nature, which ever made 
another’s grief her own.”— KnowUs: Maid 
cf MarUndorpt (1830). 

Ad'ona, a seraph, the tutelar spirit 
of James, the “first mart>T of the 
twelve.”*— The Messiah, iii. 
(i748)« 

Adon-Aiy the spirit of love and beauty, 
in lord Lytton’s Zanoni {q.v.). 

Adonais, an elegy by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley on John Keats (i8ai). As he 
was born in 17^, he was about 25 at his 
death. The Quarterly Review attacked 
his Endymim, and Byron, who had no 
love for Reviewers, says this hastened his 
death. 

John Konts, who was Villod by one critique. 

lust as he really nroniiaed something great. 

If iioi intelligible without Greek, 

Contrived to talk about the gr^s of late. . . « 
l*oor fellow, his was an untoward fate; w 
*Ti* strange tlie mind, that very herv partidC 
Should let Itself l>c snuffed out by ah article.^ 

Bryon : Don ’Jttan, 

*. • Keats left behind 3 vols. of poems, 
much admired. 

A'donbec el Sftldm, the physician, 
a disguise assumed by Saladin, who visits 
sir Kenneth’s sick squire, and cures him 
of a fever.— Sir IV, Scott: The Talisman 
(time, Richard I.), 

Ado'nle, a beautiful youth, beloved 
bv Venus and Proser'pina, who quarrelled 
about the possession of him. Jupiter, to 
settle the dhpute, decided that the boy 
should spend six months with Venus in 
the uppjr world, and six with Proserpina 
ill the lower. Adonis was gored to death 
by a wild boar in a bunt. 

Shakespeare has a poem called V'enus 
and Adonis, Shelley calls his elep^y on the 
poet Keats AdonaHs, under the idea that 
the untimely death of Keats resembled 
that of Adonis. George IV, was called 
by Hunt “ The fat Adonis of 50.” 

{Adonis is an allegory of the sun, which 
is six months north of the horizon, and 
six montiis south. Thammdz is the same 
as Adonis, and so is Osiris.) 

Ado'uia Flower, the phexisiini’s eye 
or red mailhes, called in French ^oufe de 
sang, and said to have sprung from the 
blood of Adonis, who was killed by a 
wild boar. 

0 fl«ur. »1 ch 4 re k CytbAnie, 

Ta onrolle fut, en TiatssanU 
Du snng 4 ’Aacmls 

AHmytmtts, 

Adonie’e Oiurdem. It is said that 
Adonis delighted in gardens* and had a 


magnificent one. Pliny says (xix. 4), 
“ Antiquitas nihil prius mirala est quam 
Hesperidum bortos, ac regum Adonidis 
et Alcinoi.” 

An Adonis’ garden, a very short-lived 
pleasure; a temporary garden of cut 
flowers; an horticultural or floricultural 
show. The allusion is to the fennel and 
lettuce jars of the ancient Greeks, called 
“Adonis’ gardens.” because these plants 
were reared for the annual festival of 
Adonis, and were thrown aw ay when the 
festival was over. 

How shall I honour thoe for this succecst 

Thy promises arc like Adonis’ gardens. 

That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next. 

S/taAes/eatr. t Henry VI. act I. SC. 6 tiSSg). 

Ad'oram, a seraph, who had charge of 
James the son of Alphehis.— Klopstock: 
The Messiah, iii. (1748). 

Adoflinda, daughter of the Gothic 
governor of Auria, in Spain. The Moors 
having slaughtered her parents, husband, 
and child, preserved her alive for the 
captain of Alcahman’s regiment She 
went to his tent without the least resis¬ 
tance, but implored the captain to give 
her one night to mourn the death of those 
so near and dear to her. To this he 
complied, but during sleep she murdered 
him with his own scimitar. Roderick, 
disguised as a monk, helped her to bury 
the dead bodies of her house, and then 
she vowed to live for only one object, 
vengeance. In the great battle, when the 
Moors were overthrown, she it was who 
gave the word of attack, “Victory and 
Vengeance I ”— Southey: Roderick, etc,, 
iii. (1814). 

Adraiu'eleeli [ch^k), one of the fallen 
angels. Milton makes him overthrown 
by U'riel and Raphael {Paradise Lost, vi 
365). According to Scripture, he was one 
of the idols of Sepharvaim, and Shal- 
mane'ser introduced his .worship into 
Samaria. [The word means '' the mighty 
magnificent king.”] 

The Sepharvites burnt their chOdren tn the Sre te 
Aclratnele^—e Kinf[s xvli 31. 

Klopstock introduces him into The 
Messiah, and represents him as surpassing 
Satan in malice and guile, ambition and 
mischief. He is made to hate every one, 
even Satan, of whose rank he is jealous; 
and whom hchoj^d to overthrow, that by 
putting an end to his servitude he might 
become the supreme god of all the created 
worlda At the crucifixion he and Satan 
arc both driven back to hell by Obad'don* 
the angel of death. 
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Adraoite' (2 a French gentleman, 
who enveigles a Greek slave named Isi* 
dorc from don P^dre. His plan is this: He 
gets introduced as a portrait-painter, and 
thus imparts to Isidore his love and 
obtains her consent to elope with him. 
He then sends his slave Zai’de {2 j//.) to 
don P6dre, to cray* protection for ill 
treatment, and P^dre promises to befriend 
her. At this moment Adniste appears, 
and demands that Zaidc be given up to 
him to punish as he thinks proper. 
P^dre intercedes; Adraste seems to relent; 
and P6dre calls for Zaide. Out comes 
Isidore instead, with Zaide’s veil. 
“ 'Fhere,'' says Pdjdre, “ take her and use 
her well." " I will do so," says the 
Frenchman, and leads otf the Greek 
slave.— Molitre: Le Sicilien ou LAmour 
Peintre (1667), 

Adrastus, an Indian prince from 
the banks of the Ganges, who aided the 
king of Egypt against the Crusaders. He 
wore a serpent’s skin, and rode on an 
elephant, Adrastus was slain by Rinaldo. 
— Tasso: Jerusalem Delivered, bk. xx. 

(Adrastus of Helvetia was in Godfrey*! 
army.) 

Adrastus, king of Argos, the leader 
of the confederate army which besieged 
Thebes in order to place Polynices on the 
throne usurped by his brother Et^dclSs. 
— Statius: The Thebaid. 

The siege of 'fliybes occurred before the siege of 
Troy; but Stiitius lived about a century after VirgU. 
Vlr;^ died B.C. 19; Statius died A.D. 96. 

A'dria, the Adriatic. 

Fled over Adria to the Hesperian lields Iftafy]. 

Milton: Parodist Lost, i. 530 {(665). 

Adzian'a, a wealthy Ephesian lady, 
who marries Antiph'olus, twin-brother of 
Antipholus of Syracuse. The abbess 
.^Emilia is her mother-in-law, but she 
knows it not; and one day when she 
accuses her husband of infidelity, she 
says to the abbess, if he is unfaithful it 
is not from want of remonstnince, “ for 
it is the one subject of our conversation. 
In bed 1 will not let him sleep for speak¬ 
ing of it; at table I will not let him eat 
for speaking of it; when alone with him 
I talk of nothing else, and in company 1 
give him frequent hints of. It. In a word, 
ail my talk is how vile and bad it is in 
him to love another better than he loves 
his wife" (act V. sc. Shakespeare: 
{Remedy of Errors (/ 593)* 

Adria'un de Arma'do [Dm), a 
pompous, fantastical Spaniard, a military 
braggart in a state of peace, as Parolles 


(3 syL) was in war. Boastful but poor, 
a coiner of words but very ignorant, 
solemnly grave but ridiculously awkward, 
majestic^ in gait but of very low pro¬ 
pensities.— Sh^espeare: Lcrues Labour's 
Lost (1594). 

(Said to be designed for John Florio, 
surnamed “ 'Fhe Resolute," a philologist. 
Holofernes, the pedantic schoolmaster, in 
tile same play, is also meant in ridicule of 
the same lexicographer.) 

AdriatTo wedded to the Doge. The 
ceremony of wedding the Adriatic to the 
doge of Venice was instituted in 1174 by 
pope Alexander III., who gave the doge a 
gold ring from his own finger in token 
of the victory achieved by the Venetian 
fleet at Istria over Frederick Barbarossa. 
The pope, in giving the ring, desired the 
doge to throw a similar one into the sea 
every year on Ascension Day in comme¬ 
moration of this event. The doge*! 
brigantine was called Bucentaur. 

You may remr.inber, %carc« five years are past 

Sioce in your brigaiUiUtt you {Hiiled to seo 

The Adriatic weclded to our duke. 

Otway: t^'tnise Prtserved, L i {168a). 

Adriel, in Dryden's Absalom and 
Achit'oi'hel, the earl of Mulgravc, a 
royalist. 

Sharp iudging AdricI, the Mums’ friend j 
llinibolf a nmse. In sail hod run's debate 
True to his prince, but not a slave to statei 
Whom David's love with honours did aduna, 

T hat from lus rlisobedient son were tom. 

Part i. 838. etc. 

(John Sheffield, earl of Mulgravc (1649- 
I72i), wrote an Essay m Poetry,) 

Adventures of Philip, "on his 

way through the world, showing who 
robbed him. who helped him, ana who 
passed him by.'* A novel by Thackeray 
(i860). Probably suggested by Lesage's 
Gil Bias. 

.S'aciUi, king of CEno'pia, a man of 
such integrity and piety, that he was 
made at death one of the three judges of 
bell. The other two were Minos and 
Rhadaman'thus. 

iBgfe'ott, a huge monster with lOO 
arms and 50 heads, who with his brothers, 
Cottus and Gygfts, conquered the Titans 
by burling at them ^00 rocks at once. 
Homer says men call him ** ^Ege'on," but 
by the gods he is called Bri'areus (3 iyt,), 

(Milton accents the word on the first 
syllable, and so does Fairfax In hit 
translation of See Payadm Lost^ 

i- 74 ^-) 

WtMm on Uie 
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(And again in Paradise Lost, bk. i. 
746*) 

0 er iGgeoii seas thruujj^i many a Creekish hold. 

fair/ax: Tasso, canto i, stanza 60. 

N. B.—Undoubtedly the word is^^geon. 
Some insist on calling Virgil's epic the 
r^*neid^ 

JBgfe'on, a merchant of Syracuse, in 
Shakespeare's Comedy of Errors (1593). 

JCgfi^na, a rocky island in the Saronic 
gulf. It was near this island that the 
Athenians won the famous naval battle of 
Sal'amis over the fleet of Xerx^, b.c. 
480. The Athenian prows were decorated 
with a figurediead of Athe'mJ or Minerva. 

And of old 

Rejoiced tlie virg-in from the brazru pto^r 

Of Athens o er gloomy surge 

. . . o'erwheUning all the Persian promised glory. 

Akensidt: Hymn to the Naiads. 

JSgyxitian Thief [The), who “at 
the point of death killed what he lovgpl.*’ 
This was 'i'hyamis of Memphis, cafj^p.ir\ 
of a band of robbers. He fell in love 
with Chariclda, a captive; but, being 
surprised by a stronger band, and de¬ 
spairing of life, he slew her, that she might 
be his companion in the world of shadows. 
—Heliodorus : lithiopics, 

(Referred to by Shakespeare in Twelfth 
Night, act V. sc. 1.) 

JEl'lia Lsa'Iia [Crispis], an inex¬ 
plicable riddle, so called from an in¬ 
scription in Latin, preserved in Bologna, 
which may be rendered thus into English : 

AiUA LiCUA CKISPIS. 

Neither irum, nor woman, nor androgyne; 

Neither girL nor tmy, nor eld ; 

Neither harlot not virgin; 

But oU (of thesej. 

Carrier] olT neither by huiiget, uor sword, nor poiMia; 
But by aU (of them]. 

Neithm: hi heaven, nor in the water, nor in the earth; 
But biding everywhere. 

5 LUCIUS ACATHO PRISCUS. 

Neither the husband, uor lover, nor friend; 

Neither grieving, nor fnibicing, uof weeping; 

But Cdoingr*n Ctbeae)-^ 

Thi»--iteither a pile, nor a pynurttd, nur a sepulchre 
That b buUt, he knows and knows not (which tt b). 
It b aahpulchte coji^ning no corpse within it; 

It b a corpse adth no sepulchre containing it t 

But the corpse and the sepubhre are one and the 
cune. 

It would scstfttfy gstide m mmm to the soistHon •/ the 
LoUa 7 . IT, 

JEsnelia, a lady of high degm, in love 
wdth Anisias, a squire of ioibnor mnk. 
Going to mm her lover at a trysting- 
plaee, she was caaght up by a tudeous 
moniteff and thrust into his den for future 
food. Mj?Wqebd<3j^.) idew 
fUid rdeased the maid (canto viL). 


Prince Arthur, having slain Corflambo, 
released Amias from the durance of 
Pyea'na, Corflambo's daughter,^ and 
brought the lovers together “ in (>eaoe 
and settled rest" (canto \x,),-^Spenser: 
Fatrie Queene, iv. (1596). 

iBmil'ia, wife of ^^ge'on the Syra- 
cusian mercl^nt, and mother of the twins 
called Antipl/olus. When the boys were 
shipwrecked, she was parted from them 
and taken to Ephesus. Here she entered 
a convent, and rose to be the abbess. 
Without her knowing it, one of her twins 
also settled in Ephesus, and rose to be 
one of its greatest and richest citizens. 
The other son and her husband .iEgSon 
both set foot in Ephesus the same day 
without the knowledge of each other, and 
all met together in the duke’s court, when 
the story of their lives was told, and they 
became again united to each other.— 
Shakespeare : Comedy of Errors {1593). 

JSmoxi'ian Arts, magic, so called 
from .jEinori'ia ( Thessaly), noted for magic. 

jSmoniati ( The). ] ason w'as so called 
because his father was king of iEmonia. 

jEne'aa, a Trojan prince, the hero of 
Virgil’s epic called /Eniid. He was the 
son of Anchi’ses and Venus. His first 
wife was Creu'sa (3 syL), by whom he had 
a son named Asca’nius; his second wife 
was Lavinia, daughter of Latinos king of 
Italy, by whom he had a posthumous son 
called iEne'as Sylvius. He succeeded his 
father-in-law in the kingdom, and the 
Romans called him their tounder. 

(According to Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
*’ Brutus,” the first king of Britain (from 
whom the island was c^ed Britain), was 
a descendant of .^Eneas. Of course this 
is mere fable.) 

rEneas, wandering prince of Troy, a 
ballad in Percy's Retiques (Wl ii. 22). 
The tale differs from that of Virgil in 
some points. Ailneas remained in Car¬ 
thage one day, and then departed. Dido 
slew herself'' with bloody knife.” .^eas 
reached *‘an ile of Greece, where he 
stayed a long time,” when Dido's ghost 
appeared to him, and reproved him for 
perfidy; whereupon a '' multitude of 
uglye fiends " carried him off, “ and no 
man knew his dying day.” 

Virgil says that Dido destroyed 
herself on a funeral pile. 

£iieTd, the epic poem of ^%gil. in 
twelve books. When Troy was taken by 
the Greeks and set on fire; u^ne'aB with his 
father, son, and wife, took fiight« with the 
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inleniion of going to Italy, the original 
birthplace of the family. The wife was 
lost, and the old father died on the way ; 
but after numerous perils by sea and land, 
^EnSas and his son Ascn'niiis reached 
Italy. Here Latinus, the reigning king, 
received the exiles hospitably, and pro¬ 
mised his daughter Lavin'ia in marriage 
to iEneas; but she had been already 
betrothed by her mother to prince Turnus, 
son of Daunus, king of the Ru'tuli, and 
Tumus would not forego his claim. 
Latinus, in this dilemma, said the rivals 
must settle the dispute by an appeal to 
arms. Tiirnus being slain, AEiioas married 
Lavinici, and ere long succeeded his 
father-in-law on the throne. 

Book I. The escape from Troy ; .^Engas 
and his son, driven by a tempest on the 
shores of Carihnge, are hospitably enter¬ 
tained by queen Dido. 

II. ^"neas tells Dido the tale of the 
wooden horse, the burning of Troy, and 
his flight with his father, wife, and son. 
The wife was lost and died. 

III. 71)0 narrative continued; he re¬ 
counts the perils he met with on his way, 
and the death of his father. 

IV. Dido falls in love with AEneas; 
but he steals away from Carthage, and 
Dido, on a funeral pyre, puts an end to 
her life. 

V. AEncas reaches Sicily, and witnesses 
there the annual games. This book cor¬ 
responds to the Iliad, xxiii. 

VI. ..Eneas visits the infernal regions. 
This book corresponds to Odyssey, xi. 

VI I . Ictinus king of Italy entertains 
.<Eneas, and promises to him Laynha (his 
daughter) in marriage ; taut prince Turnus 
had been already betrothed to her by the 
mother, and raises an army to resist 
.Eneas. 

VIII. Preparations on both sides for a 
general war. 

IX. Turnus, during the absence of 
vEneas, fires the ships and assaults the 
camp. The episode of Nisus and Eury'- 
aius. (SeeNisus.) 

X. The war between Turnus and 
vEneas. Episode of Mezentius and l^u- 
sus. (See Lausus.) 

XI. TTie battle continued. 

XII. Turnus challenges iEneas to 
single combat, and is killed. 

N.B.—I. Th« story of Simon anrf taking of Troy U 
Iborrowed from Pisiiuder. as Mncrobiiis Informs us. 

a. 7 'he loves of Dido and MnrjiH are copied from 
iMJie of Medea and Jason. bi Anolbmias. 

jL The story of Uie wooden horse and tt>e burning 
ofifoy are from Arcti'nus of Miletus. 

JB'oliul, god of the winds, which he 


kept imprisoned in a cave in the AEolian 
Islands, and let free as he wished or as 
the over-gods commanded. 

Was I for this nloh wrecked upon the tee. 

And twice by awkward wind mnn Ensriand's bank 
Drove back again unto luy native clime t . . . 

Yet iColus would not be a murderer, 

But left that hateful office unto thee. 

Shaktspmrt: a Htnry VL act v. sc ■ (<$91). 

iEscula'pius, in Greek Asdcle'pios, 

the god of healing. 

Wh«c ^ ^ iny Aesculapius! myCsltm! ... Hal Is be 

Shaktspeart: Merry H'lHm qf Windsor, act il. tc j 
(i6oi). 

JE'son, the father of Jason. He was 
restored to youth by Med€a, who infused 
into his veins the juice of certain herbs. 

In such » night, 

Mrdoa jmther'd the enciiantod herbs 

That did renew old /Estni. 

S/tiikespeare: Merchant (fp yrmic*. act v. sc x (before 
1598). 

JCsop, fabulist. His fables in Greek 
prose are said to have been written about 
B. c. 570. Aisop was a slave, and, as he 
was hump-backed, a hump-backed man 
is called “an Ailsop; " hence the young 
son of Henry VI. calls his uncle Richard 
of Gloucester ‘' .Esop.—3 Henry VI. 
act V. sc. 5. 

*.* jQsop’s fables were first translated Into Ensfisb 
by Caxton in 1484; they wens paraphrased by John 
Ogtlby in 166 s, since then by many others. (See 
Lowndes : Biographer's Alanuai,) 

^sop of Arabia (The), Lokman ; and 
Nassen (nf*h century), 
y€.sop of England (The), John Gay 
(1688-1732). 

^setp of France (The), Jean de la 
Fontaine (1631-1695). 

Msop of Germany ( The), Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing (172^1781). 

Adsop of India (TAr), Bidpay or Pilpay 
(third century ac.). 

Afer, the south-west wind, Notus is 
the full-south wind. 

Kotus and Afor black with thund*ro«is clouds. 

MiUon : Parodist Lost, x. 70S1 (x66sl* 

African Ua^iclan (The) pretended 
to Aladdin to be nis uncle, and sent the 
lad to fetch the “ wonderful lamp'* from 
an underground cavern. As Aladdin 
refused to nand the lamp to the magician, 
he shut the lad in the cavern, and left 
him there. Aladdin contrived to gel out 
of the cavern by virtue of a magic ring, 
and, learning the secret of the lamp, 
boc^e immensely rich, built a superb 
palace, and married the sultan's daughter. 
Several years after, the African resolved 
to make^imself master of the hunp, and 
accordingly walked Up and down oefore 
the palace, crying incessantly, ** Who 
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will change old hnips for new ? *' Aladdin 
being on a hunting excursion, his wife 
sent a eunuch to exchange the " wondei- 
ful lamp ” for a new one ; and forthwith 
the magician commanded “the slaves 
the lamp ’* to transport the palace and all 
it contained into Africa. Aladdin caused 
him to be poisoned in a draught ol 
wine. rabian Nighls (“ Aladd in, or 
The Wonderful Lamp ”). 

ATrit or Afreet, a kind of Medusa 
or Lamia, the most terrible and cruel of 
all the orders of the deevs.— Herbfht, 
66 . 

From the huu< 1 rcd chimneys of the village. 

Uke the Afreut in the Arahlaji story [httroiiutt. 7 «/rX 
Smoky columns tower aloft into the air of aml>er. 

Lenji/tUow: The Gciden Mties tone. 

Ajfag, in Dryden's satire of Absahin 
and Achifophelt is sir Edmondbiiry 
Godfrey, the magistrate, who was found 
murdered in a ditch near Primrose 
Titus Oates, in the same satire, is called 
“Corah." 

Cornh miGTbt for Agiig's murder call. 

In terms as coarse as Samuel used to Saul. 

Part L 677-78- 

Agamemnonf king of the Argives 
and commander-in-chief of the allied 
Greeks in the siege of Troy. Introduced 
by Shakespeare in his Troitus and Cra*- 
stdcu 

J ames Thomson, In 1798, produced a tragedy s« 
led; but it met with rm success. 

Vixln anU Agamem'nona fortes, 
“There were brave men before Agamem¬ 
non ; *' we are not to suppose that there 
were no great and good men in former 
times. A similar proverb is: “'riiere 
are hills beyond Peniland, and fields 
beyond Forth.** 

Agaudecca, daughter of Starno king 
of Lochlin ^candinavia], promised in 
marriage to r ingal king of Morven [north- 
tmt of ScoHand\ The maid told Fingal 
to beware of her father, who had set an 
ambush to kill him. Fingnl, being thus 
forewarned, slew the men in ambush ; and 
Stamo, in ra^e, murdered his daughter, 
who was burled by Fingal in Aniven 

The daughter<if thesttcwtwsrtieatd, imd Icftthe hull 
tuf tier secret dgk She c«me in all her beauty, tike the 
■leoii lto«i the dead ef the east. Lovehnesa was 
around her as fight. Met step was like the music of 
•Magpi. She saw the sroutb and loved him. He wu 
the fitulen sigh of her soul Her blue eyes roiled in 
•ncset on hkhr hnd she hhnsed the ddef of Morven.— 
OsnAm; hi 

Aganlp’^ (4 Fountain of the 
Muses, at th« foot of mount Hel'Icon, in 
Boeo'tla 


From Helicon's hannonlous springs 
A thousand ritls their mazy progress take. 

Gvuy: Progresmf P»^ry. 

Ag'^ape (3 syt. ) the fay. She had three 
sons at a birth, Priamond, Diamond, and 
Triamond. Being anxious to know the 
future lot of her sons, she went to the 
abyss of DemogorgoU, to consult the 
** Three Fatal Sisters." Clotho showed 
her the threads, which “were thin as 
those spun by a spider.” She begged the 
Fates to lengthen the life-threads, but they 
said this could not be; they consented, 
however, to this arrangemcnt~ 

When ye chred with fatal knife 

HU line which is the shortest of the three, 

Eftsoon his life may pass into the next; 

And when the next shall likewise ended be. 

That l>oth then lives may likewise be annext 

Unto the third, that his may be so trebly west. 

Sg/Hser : PaMe Quune, iv. a (1590). 

Agupi'da {/•ray Antonia)^ the ima¬ 
ginary chronicler of the Conquest oj 
Grana\ia, \M ilten by Washington Irving 
(1829). 

Air'ario, a genus of fungi, some of 
which are very nauseous and disgusUrg. 

That smells as foul-fleshect agaric to the hok 

Tennyson : Gnretk mnd lynette. 

Agast'ya (3 syl. ), a dwarf who drank 
the sea dry. As he was walking one day 
with Vishnoo, the insolent ocean asked 
the god who the pigmy was that ttruited 
by his side. Vi.shnoo replied it was the 
patriarch Agastya, who was going to 
restore earth to its true balance. Ocean, 
in contempt, spat its spray in the pimr’s 
face, and the sage, in revenge of this 
affront, drank the waters of the ocean,., 
leaving tlic bed quite dry.— Maurice, 

Ag^atha, daughter of Cuno, and the 
betrothed of Max, in Weber's opera of 
Der FrcischUi*, f ^ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, p. 2i.) 

Agath^oclea (4 syL\ tyrant of Sicily. 
He was the son of a jitter, and rais^ 
himself from the ranks to become general 
of the army. He reduced all Sicilv under 
his poweri When he attacked the Car¬ 
thaginians, he burnt his ships, that his 
soldiers might feel assured they must 
either conquer or die. Agathoclds died 
of poison administered by his grandson 
(B.C. 361-289). 

(Voltaire has a tragedy called Agatkockt 
Caroline Pichler has an exceUent 
German novel entitled Agatkoelh, ) 

If Julian, the Roman emperor (361-363), 
when be crossed the Tlg^ in bis war 
against the Persians, burnt his ships ; 
but, after many victories, was mortally 
wounded and died. .., 
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Ag'atlioiiy ihu hero and title , of a 
philosophic romance by C. M. Wieland 
(1733-1813). 't'his is considered the best 
of his novels, though some prefer his Den 
Sylvio de Rosaiva. 

AgfatKos, a volume of allegorical 
stories by Samuel .Wilberforce, bishop of 
Winchester, published in 1840. 

Afdistes (3 syL\ the mystagog of 
the Acrasian bower, or the evil genius 
loci, Spenser says the ancients call 
“Self" the Agdistes of man; and the 
Socratic “ daemon " was his Agdistes. 

They in that j>!.'jce hi'u " Genius ” did call; 

Not that celestial power . . , sa^ Antiquity 

Did wisely make, and ^oad A^fdistes call; 

But Uiis . . . was . . . the foe of life, 

Sfenstr; Faltu Quune, ii. ta P590). 

Ag'dis'tis, a genius of Iminan form, 
uniting the two sexes, and born of the 
stone Agdus [q v.). This tradition has 
been preserved by Pausanias. 

Agfdas, a stone of enormous size, 
parts of which were taken by Deucalion 
and Pyrrha to llirow over their heads, in 
order to repeople the world desolated by 
the Flood. —A modi us. 

Aged r/ke), so Weinniick’s father is 
called. He lived in “ the castle at Wal¬ 
worth" Wemmick at “the castle "and 
Wemmick in business are two “ different 
beings.” 

Weminick's house was a little wooden cottajfe. In the 
midst of plots of g-arden. and the top of it was cut out 
Mid painted like a battery mounted with guns, ... It 
was the smallest of houses, with queer Gothic wiitdows 
(by Car the greater part of them sham), and a Gotluc 
ao6r, almost too small td get In at. ... On Sundays he 
«in up a real fiag. ... 1 he bridge was a plank, and it 
crossed a chasjn about four feet wide and two deep. 
... At nine o'clock every night " the gun fired, the 
gua being mounted in a .separate fortress made of 
lattice-work. It was protected from the weather by a 
tarpaulin ... umbreUiu--ZTicitrrtj.* Great Expectations, 
KKV. ft86oi. 

Ag'elastes [Alichael], the cynic philo¬ 
sopher.— Sir Vv. Scott: Count Robert of 
Paris {time, Rufus). ‘ 

A^68. The Age of the Bishops, accord¬ 
ing to Hallam, was the ninth century. 

The Age of the Popps, acqoi ding to 
Hallam, was the twelfth century. 

yaro recognizes Three Ages: ist. From 
ih« banning of man to the great Flood 
{the period wnolly unknowpj. 2nd. From 
the Hood to the first Olympiad (the mythi- 
0^ Djeriod), 3rd. From the first Olympiad 
to tne present time (the historical penod), 
— i^aro: Pragpsents^ 219 (edit. Scaliger). 
Afwrfla^nfl (s ^syl .). Plutarch tells 
Agesilaiis kfng of Sparta was 
oflBB day discovered riding cock-horse on 
li'long stick, to please and amuse his 
childi^. 


T 1 A very similar lale is told of George 
III. When the footman announced the 
name of the caller, George 111 . inquiied 
if the stranger was a father, and being 
answered in the afiirmative, replied, 
** Then let him be admitted." 

A'^b (King), “ The Third Calender " 
(Arabian Nights Entertainments). He 
was wrecked on the loadstone mountain, 
which drew all the nails and iron bolts 
from his ship; but he overthrew the 
bronze statue on the mountain-top, which 
w^as the cause of the mischief. Agib 
visited the ten young men, each of whom 
had lost his right eye, and was carried 
by a roc to the pitlace of the forty prin- 
ces.ses, with whom he tarried a year The 
princesses were then obliged to leave for 
forty clays, but entrusted him with the 
keys of the palace, with free permission 
to enter every room but one. On the 
fortieth day curiosity induced him to open 
this room, where he saw a horse, which 
he mounted, and was carried through the 
air to Bagcfad, The horse then deposited 
him, and knocked out his right eye with 
a whisk of its tail, as it had done the ten 
“ young men " above referred to. 

Ag;inconrt (The Battle of), a poem 
by Mich.icl Drayton (1627). The metre 
is like that of Byron’s Don Juan, 

A^tator ( The Irish), Daniel O’Con¬ 
nell (1775-1847). 

Agfned Cath.reg’ouion, the scene of 
one of the twelve battles of king Arthur, 
Ibe old name of Edinburgh was Agned. 

Hbraucus, a man of great stature and vrondcrful 
strength, took upon bim the govermneot of Britain, 
which he belli forty years. ... He bulk the city of 
Alclud p DumlfartoniiMd the town of Mount Agned, 
called at this time the "Castle of Maidens,*' or the 
"Mountain of Sorrow.”—.• British History, 
te. 1 . 

AgnePa (3 syl.), wifely chastity, sister 
of Parthen'ia or maiden chastity. Agnela 
is the spouse of Encra'tfis or temperance. 
Fully described in canto x. of T’Ai Purph 
Island, by Phineas Fletcher (1633), 
(Greek, “chastity.") 

AO'VSSi daughter of Mr. Wtckfield 
the solicitor, and David CopperfieltTs 
second wife (after the death of Dora, “his 
child-wife "). Agnes is a very pure, self- 
sacrificing girl, accomplished yet domes¬ 
tic .—David Copperfiild (rB49)^ 
Ag[sie8r><i 

the girl on whom Arnolphe trii^ hlft pet 
experiment of education, so as to turn 
out for hini^tf a “ model witej* She ikaa 
brought up in a country conyeOt^ Whcwi 
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iikie was kept in entire ignorance of the 
<li®“renoe of sex, conventional proprieties, 
the difference between the love of men 
and women, and that of girls for girls, 
the mysteries of marriage, and so on. 
When grown to womanhood she quits 
the convent, and standing one evening 
on a balcony, a young man passes and 
lakes off his hat to her, she returns the 
salute; he bows a second and third time, 
she does the same ; he passes and re- 
(xisses several times, bowing each time, 
and she does as she has been taught to 
do lyy acknowledging the salute. Of 
course, 'he young man ( Horace) becomes 
her lover, whom she marries, and M. 
Arnolphe loses his “model wife,” (See 
f^INCHWIFE.) 

Elie fait C She pretends to be 
wholly insophisticated and verdantly 
ingenuous.— French Proverb (from the 
“Agnes ” of Moli^re, L E. cole des Femmes, 
i66a). ^ 

JLgues {Black), the pal fry of Mary 
queen of Scots, the gift of her brother 
Moray and so called from tlie noted 
countess of March, who was countess of 
Moray (Murrayl in her own right. 

Black Afftes (countess of March), (See 
Black Agnes.) 

Aflpoes {St), A young virgin of Palermo, 
who at the age of 13 was martyred 
at Rome during the Diocletian persecu¬ 
tion of A.D. 304. Prudence (Aurelius 
Prudentus Clemens), a Latin Christian 
poet of the fourth century, has a poem on 
the subject, 'fintorei and Domenichi'no 
have both made her the subject of a 
painting.— The Martyrdom of St. Apies. 

St. Agnes and the Detnl. St. Agnes, 
having escaped from the prison at Rome, 
took shipping and landed at Si. Piran 
Arwothall, The devil dogged her, but 
she rebuked him, and the large moor- 
stones between St. Piran and St. Agnes, 
in Cornwall, mark the places where the 
devils were turned into stone by the looks 
of the indignant saint.—; His¬ 
tory of Cornwall, 

JkgMB* ISlrn {St), a poem by Keats 
(1796-1821). The story is as follows : On 
St Agnes’ Eve, maidens, under certain 
conditions, dream of their sweethearts. 
Ma^delinc, a baron’i* daughter, was in 
love with Porplwfo, but a deadly feud 
existed heiween Porphyro and the baron. 
On St. Agn^ed Bve the young knight went 
to the castle^ and per.>uaded tlie door¬ 
keeper (an old Cfpne) to conceal him in 
Agnea’ chamber. Presently the young 


lady went to bed and fell asleep ; when 
Porphyro, after gazing on her, played 
softly a ditty, at which she woke. He 
then induced her to leave the castle and 
elope with him, and long ago “ those 
lovers fled away into the storm.” 

Agraman'te (4 syt) or Agramant, 

king of the Moors, in Orlando Innamo- 
rato, by Bojardo, and Orlando Furioso, 
by Ariosto. He was son of TroySno; and 
crossed over to ravage Gallia, and revenge 
his father’s death on Charlemagne. He 
was slain by Orlando. 

Agrawain (6h’/') or Sir Agrairaisi, 

surnamed ‘ ‘ I'he Desirous ” and also 
“The Haughty.” He was son of Lot 
(king of Orkney) and Margawse half- 
sister of king Arthur. His brothers were 
sir Gaw'ain, sir Ga'heris, and sir Gareth. 
Mordred w'us his half-brother, being tlw 
son of king Arthur and Margawse. ^r 
Agravain and sir Mordred hated sir 
Launcelot, and told the king he was too 
familiar with the queen ; so they asked 
the king to spend the day in hunting, and 
kept w'utch. I’he queen sent for sir 
Launcelot to her private chamber, and sir 
Agravain, sir Mordred, and twelve others 
assailed the door, but sir Launcelot slew 
them all except sir Mordred, who escaped. 
— Sir T. Malory: History of Prince 
Artkur, Hi. 142-145 (1470). 

Agricaltes, kin^ of Amonia.— 

Ariosto; Orlando Furioso. 

Agrioa^ne syt ), king of Tartary, in 
the Orlando Innamorato, of Bojardo, was 
the father of Mandricardo. He besieges 
Angelica in the castle of Albracca, and is 
slain in single combat by Orlando. He 
brought into the field 2,200,000 men. 

Sucli forces m«t not, nor so vrSdo S camp, 

When Arric.in, with aU his northern powers, 
ne&ie£ed Albracca. 

MUiott: P»r»di*e Repaint^ Ui. (1671). 

Ajg'rios, Lumpishness personified; a 
“suilen swain, all mirth that in himself 
and others hated ; dull, dead, and leaden.’' 
Described in canto viii. of The Purph 
Island, by Phineas Fletcher (1^35). 
(Greek, agrlos, “a savage.") 

A^frippi'lUL was mnddaughter, wife, 
sister, ana mother qf an emperor. She 
was mnddaughter of Augustus, wife of 
Claudius, sister of C^igilla, and mother 
of Nero. 

f Lam’pedQ of Lacedaemon was daugh* 
ter, wife, sister, and mother of a king. 

Agp^pjr'ata or syt), 

a princess beloved By toe ''kmg of 
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CyfWTis* son, and madly lovi d by Orleans." 
— Dekker! Old Fortunatus (i6oo). 

(2 jry/.). It was an old super¬ 
stition that if the fourth book of the Iliad 
was laid open under the head of a person 
sttfifering from quartan ague, it would 
cure him at once. SerPnus Saniinon'icus 
(preceptor of Gordian), a noted physician, 
has amongst his medical precepts the 
following:— 

Moeonia; Illados qnartum suppont t)iiienri. 

J'ftTfr/i/a, 50 . 

Ane-^iheek ( 5 ?r Andreu'). a silly 
old lop with “ 3000 ducats a year," very 
fond of the table, but with a shrewd 
understanding that *' beef had done harm 
to his wit** Sir Andrew thinks himself 
** cM in nothing but in understanding," 
and boasts that he can ‘*cut a caper, 
dance the coranto, walk a jig, and take 
delight in masques," like a young man.— 
Shakespeare: Twelfth Night (1614). 

Woodward ( 1737 * 1777 ) nlw.’.ys siist.iin**!! ••sir Andrew 
Agae-cheitk “ with infinite drollerj*, assisted by that 
nEiwession of ** rueful dismay '' which jrave so peculiar 
a lest to his Marplot.-^Boadtn : Life of Sidions. 

Charles Lambsaysthat “Jem White saw James Dodd 
one evening In A^e-cJteek, and recotrnizinj; him next 
day In Fleet Street, took off his hat, and $.iluted hnn 
with “Save you, sir Andrew !•' Dodd simply wne»l 
hit hand and exclaimed. “ Away, fool 1 

A’lialiaolc and Bes'ra, two en- 

cdbianters, who aided Ahu'bal in his rebel¬ 
lion against his brother Misnar, sultan of 
^Ihi. Ahubal had a magnificent tent 
built, and Horam the vizier had one built 
for the sultan still more magnificent. 
When the rebels made their attack, the 
sultan and the best of the troops were 
drawn off, and the sultan's tent was 
taken. The enchanters, delighted with 
their prize, slept therein, but at night the 
vizier led the sultan to a cave, and asked 
him to cut a rope. Next morning he 
heard that a huge stone had fallen on the 
enchanters and crushed them to mummies. 
In fact, this stone formed the head of the 
bed, where it wms suspended by the rope 
which the suUan had severed in the 
nighU—yamesFidley: 7'ales of the Genii 
(*' The Ench.anters’ Tale,** vl). 

Altamxo'ms, the cobbler who pushed 
away Jesus when, on the way to exe¬ 
cution, He rested a moment or two at his 
door. ** Get off! Away with you ! *' cried 
the cobbler. * ‘Truly, I go away, *’ returned 
[esus, '* ahd'that quicldy; but tarry thou 
till I come.** And from that time Aha- 
suerus became the ** wandering Jew," 
who still roams the earth, and will con¬ 
tinue so to do until the “ second coming 
of the Lord," lliis is the legend given 
^ Paul von Eitzen. bishop of Schleswig 
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{i^^'}),--Greve: Memoir of Paul vM 
Eitzen (1744). (See Wamdering Jeh^.) 

•. • Ahasuerus is introduced in Shcll<y*s 
Queen Mob (section vii.), and a note is 
added (vol. i. p. 234, Rossetti’s editon), 
showing the wretchedness of “ tever 
dying," He also appears in Shelley's 
Revolt of Islam, in Hellas, and in the prose 
talc of The Assassin. 

Alier*niaxx and Ar'gren, the former 
a fortress, and the latter a suite of im¬ 
mense halls, in the realm of E'blis, where 
are lodged all creatures of humat intelli¬ 
gence before the creation of Ad<m, and 
all the animals that inhabited earth 
before the present races existed.— Feck- 
ford: Vaikek {1786). 

Ah'med {Prince), noted for the tent 
given him by the fairy Pari-banou, which 
would cover a whole army, and yet would 
fold up so small that it might be carried 
in one’s pocket. The same good faiiv 
also gave him the apple of Samarcand, 
a panacea for all diseases.— Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments Prince Ahmed, 
etc."). 

II Solomon’s carpet of green dlk was 
large enough for all his army U stand 
upon, and when arranged the carpet was 
wafted with its freight to any place the 
king desired. This carpet woild als> 
fold into a very small compass. 

H The ship Skidbladnir had \ similar 
elastic virtue, for though it would hold all 
the inhabitants of Valhalla, it might be 
foltled up like a sheet of paper. 

IT Bayard, the horse of the fojr sons of 
Aymon, grew larger or smaller as one or 
more of the four sons mounted it. (Sec 
Aymon.) 

Aholiba’zuah, granddaughter of 
Cain, and sister of Anah, Slie was loved 
by the seraph Samias'a, and, like her sister, 
was carried off to another planet when 
the Flood came.— B/ron: Heaven and 
Earth, 

Proud, imperious, and aspiring:, she denies tiiat she 
wonhij>5 the Seraph, and declares tliat his Imraortality 
can bestow no love more ptire and warm than her own, 
and she expresses a conviction that tb«re la a ray 
within her which, though forbidden yet to atiliie.*' (a 
nevertheless ligJtted at the same ethoreaS 6rs M bis 
irmxx.^Fin(len : JHyron Beantiet, 

AJhVimaii or Alirima'mift (4 syK), 
the angel of darkness and of evil in the 
Magian system. He was skin by Mlthm. 

Ai^deim* So Poe calls Edett 

Tdl this sout with sorrow laden. 

If within the cititam Aidentih 
If shall clasp a sainted maiden, 

Wimm the angels name Lenows. 

JBfl^atr jRar .*.. The 
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Aikwood {Rinnan), the forester of 
sir Arthur Wardour, of Knockwinnock 
Castle.— Sir IV. Scoli : The Antiquary 
(time, George III.). 

Aim'vell { Thomas, viscount), a 
gentleman of broken fortune, who pays 
his addresses to Dorin'da, daughter of 
ladv Bountiful. He Is very handsome 
and fascinating, but quite “a man of the 
world. ” He a nd Archer are the two be-auv* 
of The Beaux Stratagem, a comedy by 
George Farquhar ((705). 

I thought it rather orld that IColland should be th« 
only **mister'■ of the partv, and I to myself, as 
Gibbet said when he heardf that " Aimwell " had gone 
to church, " That hiohs suspicious *' /net il. sc. •2) — 
yanus Smith : Afftnairs, Letters, etc. ( 1840 ). 

Aimwell, in Farejahar’s comedy The 
Beaux' Stratagem, seeks to repair his for¬ 
tune by marrying an heiress. In this he 
succeeds. (See Beaux' Stratagem.) 

Ainsworth and his l>ictiona||r- 

(See Newton and his ,, 

Aircastle, in The Cozeners, by S. 
Foote. The original of this rambling 
talker was Gahagan, whose method of 
conversation is thus burlesqued— 

Aircastle: “Did I not tcU you whnt parson Prunello 
saldt 1 retnember, Mrs. Ughtfoot was by. She hatt 
been bremgtit to bed that day was a month of a veiy 
S&e hoy—a bad birth ; for Dr. Seeton, who sen'ed his 

tfene with Luke Lancet of Gu!V»- There was also 

a toHc about him and Nancy the daughter. She after¬ 
wards married Will Whitlow, another apprentice, who 
had great expectations from an old uncle in the 
Grenadiers: but he left ail to a distant relation, Kit 
Cable, a midshi]niv.in al>oard the Torbay. She was lost 
coming home hi ttie ChanneL The ca;>cain was taken 

up by a coaster from Rye, loaded with cheese-” 

iNow, pray, what <lid parson Pruneilo sayl This Is 
a pattern or Mrs. NicUeby's rambling gossip.] 

Aiz^liC {The earl of), a rojralist in the 
service of king Charles I.— Sir Scott: 

Legend of Montrose. 

Airy {Sir George), a man of fortune, 
giiy, generous, ana gallant. He is in love 
with Miran’da, the ward of sir Francis 
Gripe, whom he marries.— Mrs. Cent’ 
livre: The Busybody (1709). (See The 
Busybody.) 

A)AZ OileiUi, son of Oiletis [O.t*. luce], 
generally called “the less." In conse¬ 
quence of his insolence to Cassan'dra, the 
prophetic daughter of Priam, bis ship 
was driven on a rock, and he perished at 
sea.-*“Af<w»er.* Odyssey, iv. 507; Virgil: 
Mneid, i. 41* 

A'JiiJt Tel'aimoii.. SophocI^ has a 
tragedy called Ajax, in which ** the mad¬ 
man’* scourges a ram he mistakes for 
Ulysses. Hrs encounter with a flock of 
sheep, which he fancied in his madness 
to be the aonsof Atreus, has been men¬ 


tioned at greater or less length by several 
Greek and Roman poets. Don Quixote 
had a similar adventure. This Ajax is 
introduced by Shakespeare in his drama 
called Troilus and Cressida (See Ali- 
FANFARON, p. 26.) 

The Tuican poet [Ariosto^ doth 

The frantic paladin of France {Orlando Furiasoy, 

And those more ancient {SophtnUs and Stneem] <k> 
enhance 

Alcuilhi in his fun {Hercules Furens); 

And others, Ajax Telamon ;— 

But to this time there hath Ijeen none 
So Ijodlam as our Ol>eron ; 

Of which 1 dare assure you. 

Drayton : Nymphidia (1563-1631). 

AJut and Anningfait, in The Ram 
bier. 

Part, like AJut, never to return. 

Campbell: Pleasures of Hope. ii. (1799^. 

Ala'clel, the genius who went on a 
voyage to the two islands, Tacitumia and 
Merry land [Jjsndon and Paris], — De la 
Dixmerie: L'isle I'aciturne et Lisle En- 
jouie, ou Voyage du Gtnie Alaciel dans 
les deux lies (1759). 

Aladdin, son of Mustafa a poor 
tailor, of China, “obstinate, disobedient, 
and mischievous," wholly abandoned “to 
indolence and licentiousness." One day 
an African magician accosted him, pre¬ 
tending to be his uncle, and sent him to 
bring up the ‘' wonderful lamp/' at the 
same time giving him a “ring of safety." 
Aladdin secured the lamp, but w'ould not 
hand it to the magician till he was out of 
the cave; whereupon the magician shut 
him up in the cave, and departed for 
Africa. Aladdin, wringing his hands in 
despair, happened to nib the magic ring, 
when the genius of tlie ring appeared 
before him, and asked him his com¬ 
mands Aladdin requested to be delivered 
from the cave, and he returned home. 
By means of this lamp, he obtainoi 
untold wealth, built a superb palace, and 
married Badroul'boudour, the sultan's 
daughter. After a time, the African 
magician got possession of the lamp, and 
caused the palace, with alHts contents, to 
be transported into Africa. Aladdin, who 
was absent at the time, was arrested and 
ordered to execution, but was rescued by 
the populace, and started to discover what 
had become of his palace. Happening 
to slip, he rubbed his ring, and, when the 
genius of the ring appeared and asked his 
orders, was instantly posted to his palace 
in Africa. Ultimately he poison^ the 
magtnan, regained the lamp, and had his 
palace restored to its original place in 
China 

Ywt, ready nionej *s AkidOiuV totnfi, 

‘ iV« yutm, *8. vk. 
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Aladdin's Lamp^ a lamp brought from 
an underground cavern in “ the middle 
of China,” Being in want of food, the 
mother of Aladdin began to scrub it, 
intending to sell it, when the genius of 
the lamp appeared, and asked her what 
were her commands. Aladdin answered, 
“I am hungry; bring me food;” and 
immediately a banquet was set before 
him. Having thus become acquainted 
with the merits of the lamp, he became 
enormously rich, and married the sultan's 
daughter. By artifice the African magician 
got possession of the lamp, and trans¬ 
ported the palace with its contents to 
Africa. Aladdin poisoned the magician, 
recovered the lamp, and retranslated the 
palace to its original site. 

Aladdin's Palace Windows. At the 
top of the palace w'as a saloon, conhiining 
twenty-four windows {six on each side), 
and all but one enriched with diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds. One was left for 
the sultan to complete ; but all the jewel¬ 
lers in the empire were unable to make 
one to match tlie others, so Aladdin com¬ 
manded “the slaves of the lamp” to 
complete their w'ork. 

Aladdin's Ring, given him by the 
African magician, “a preservative against 
every evil.”— Arabian Nights (“Aladdin, 
or the Wonderful I^mp”). 

Al'adine, tlie sagacious bat cruel king 
of Jerusalem, slain by Raymond.— Tasso: 
Jerusalem Delivered (1573). 

^'adine (3J[y/.). son of Aldus “ a lusty 
knight.”— Spenser: Faerie Queene, vi. 3 
US 9 ^)- 

Alaff, Anlaf, or Olaf, son of 

Sihtric, Danish king of Northumberland 
(died 927). When Aithelstan [AtAelstan] 
took possession of Northumberland, Akff 
fled to Ireland, and his brother Outhfrith 
or Godfrey to Scotland. 

Our Athtistan, 

ia tlie Northumbrianfidids. with most victorious migttt, 
Pijt Alaif and his powers to more iuglorioua tiighu 

Drayttm : PofyoiHon, xU. (iSra). 

At Ataf, the ^rcat limbo between 
paradise and hell, for the half*good.— 
PCordn, vii. 

AiAr'con, king of Barca, wl^o |oined 
the armament pf Egypt against the cru¬ 
saders, but his men were only half armed 
—Tasso : Jerusatm Deiivered { 1575). 

Alaxic CottiiL. Frederick ihe Great 
of Prussia was so called by Voltaffe. 
“ Alaric ” because, like Alaric, he was a 


great warrior, and “ Cottin ” because, like 
Cot tin, satirized by Bolleau, he was a very 
indifferent poet. 

Alaso'o, alias Dr. Demetrius Do 
BOOBIE, an old astrologer, consulted by 
the earl of Leicester.— Sir W. Scott: 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth). 


Alas'nam {Prince Zeyn) possessed 
eight statues, each a single diamond on a 
gold pedestal, but had to go in search of 
a ninth, more valuable than them all. 
'I'his ninth was a lady, the most beautiful 
and virtuous of women, “ more precious 
than rubies,” who became his wife. 

One pure and perfect [ttHtmaft] is . . . like Aiasnam's 
Udy, worth them alL—%S»> ##'. 

Alasnam's Alirror, When Alasnam 
was in search of his ninth statue, the king 
of the genii gave him a test-mirror, in 
which he was to look when he saw a 
beautiful girl. “If the glass remained pure 
and unsullied, the damsel would be the 
same, but if not, the damsel would not 
be wholly pure in body and in mind.” 
This mirror was called “the touchstone 
of virtue.”— Arabian Nights (“Prince 
Zeyn Alasnam 

Alas'tor, a house demon, the “skele¬ 
ton in the cupboard,” which haunts and 
torments a family. Shelley has a poem 
entitled Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude. 
(See the next article.) 

Cicero say« be mertitated killutu: hlmsetf thal: be 
might become the Alustor of Aiuntstus, whom he 
batecL—Ptufiffxn ; Cicero, etc. {** Paralld Lives q. 

God Almijghty mustered up an army of mice agfainst 
the archbishop and sent them to peri.ecute 

him as lus furious Alastors.— CrudiHu, 571. 


Alastor, or “The Spirit of Solitude.” 
A poem in bkuik verse by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley (1815), Akxsior, in Greek « Deus 
Vindex, but as the name of the Spirit of 
Solitude, it means “'ITie Tormentor.” 
The poet wanders over the work! admiring 
the wonderful w orks which he cannot help 
seeing, but finds no solution to satisfy his 
inquisitive mind, and nothing in sympathy 
with himself. In fact, the world was to 
him a crowded solitude, a mere Alastor, 
always disappointing and alwjtys torment¬ 
ing him. 


Al'bftii {St.) of Veriulam hid his con* 
fessor, St Am 'phibak and, changing clothes 
with him, suffered death in his stead. 
This was during the frightfhl persectition 
of Maximia'nus Hercu'tius, general of 
DiocIe*tian*s army in Britain, t^en xooo 
Christians fell at Lichfiekt 
AU)»n-~our 

Oraytm: udr. (aSMi * 
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AlWnia, tlm Scotch Highlands, so 
called from Albauact, son of Brute, the 
mythical Trojan king of Britain. At the 
death of Brute “Britain’' was divided 
between his three sons : Locrin had Eng¬ 
land ; Albanact had Albania (Scoi/and); 
and Kamber had Cambria ( 

H« by force of arms Albania OTerrua, 

Punuinfif of the Ptctb Iwyond mount Caledon. 

Drayton : PoiyolbioH, Iv. (t6cx|. 

Alba^nla {Turkey in Asia), It means 
“the mountain region," and properly com¬ 
prehends Sckirwan, Daghestan, and Gecn"' 
gia. In poetry it is used very loosely. 

Alba'no’a Knight, Rinaldo, whose 
brothers were Guichardo (the oldest), 
Ricardo, Richardetto, Vivian, and Alarda 
His sister was Bradlmant.— Ariosto: 
Orlando I'urioso, 

Alberiok of Mortemar, the same 
as Theodorick the hermit of Engaddi, an 
exiled nobleman. He told king Richar# 
the history of his life, and tried to dissuadu 
him from sending a letter of defiance to 
the archduke of Austria .—Sir (V, Scott: 
The Talisman (time, Richard L). 

All>erick, the stjuire of prince Richard 
(one of the sons of Henry II. of England). 
—Sir W, ScoU: The Betrothed (time, 
Henry II.). 

commander of the Britannia. 
Brave, lib^al, and just; softened and 
refined by domestic ties and superior in¬ 
formation. His ship was dashed against 
the projecting verge of Cape Colonna, the 
most southern point of Attica. And he 
perished in the sea, because Rodmond 
(second in command) grasped on his legs 
and could not be shaken off. 

I'hough trained in boisterou& eloinents, his foiod 

Was yet by soft humanity refined; 

Each Joy of wedded love at home be knew. 

Abroad, conhsssod the father of bis crew. . . . 

Hb gpem 4S. ever for tb' event pre{>ared, 

Rom wait the storm, and all its dangers shared. 

Tk* Shtipwitck, i. t fiysdl. 

Albert, father of Gertrude, patriarch 
aodjudge of Wyo'ming (called Camp¬ 
bell * * Wy'oraing “). Both Albert and his 
daughter were shot by a mixed force of 
British and Indian troops, led by one 
Brandt; who made an attack on the settle¬ 
ment, put all the inhabitants to the sword, 
set fire tp the fort, and destroyed all the 
houses.— Campholl: Gertrude of H'yom- 
iiigli 609 ). 

AUmri, in Goethe s romance oaUed 
The Sarrews of Werther, is meant for his 
friesid Kestner. He is a young German 
Ikrmer, wiio marries Charlotte Buff (called 
“Lotte** in the novel), with whom Goethe 


was in love, Goethe represents 
as Werther. 

Albert of 0ei'erBtei& {Count), 
brother of Arnold Biederman, and presi¬ 
dent of the “ Secret Tribunal." He some¬ 
times appears as a “ black priest of St, 
Paul's,' and sometimes as the “ monk of 
St Victoirc."— Sir W. Scott: Anne of 
Geierstein (time, Edward IV,). 

Albertax'so married Aida, daughter 
of Otlio duke of Saxony. His sons were 
Ugo and Fulco. From this stem springs 
the Royal Family of England.— Ariosto: 
Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Albia 'ear, an Arab chief, who joined 
the F^gyptian armament against the cru¬ 
saders. 

A chief in rapine, not in knig-lithood bred. 

Tenso: yerusaiem Delivtrtd, Kvil. (1573/. 

Albln* the primitive name of the 
northern part of Scotland, called by the 
Romans ‘ ‘ Caledo'nia." This was the part 
inhabited by the Piets. The Scots mi¬ 
grated from Scotia [north of Ireland), 
and obtained rmistery under Kenneth 
Macalpin, in 834. 

Green AJbin, what tbouj^h he no room surmy 
Thy ships, at anchor on the quiet shore. 

Thy pelloclis roiling from the mountain bay, 

Thy lone sepulchr.al cairn ujion the tiioor. 

And distant is^es that hear the loud Cortweehtan roar. 

Campbell : GertrueU n/ Wyoming, i 5 (1809). 

AUsiou. In legendary history this 
word is variously accounted for. One 
derivation is from Albion, a giant, son of 
Neptune, its first discoverer, who ruled 
over the island for forty-four years. 

(2) Another derivation is AFbia, oldest 
of the fifty daughters of Diode'tian king 
of Syria. These fifty ladies all marrit^ 
on the same day, and all murdered their 
husbands on the wedding night By way 
of punishment, they w'ere cast adrift in a 
ship, unmanned ; but the wind drove the 
vessel to our coast, where these Syrian 
damsels disembarked. Here they lived 
the rest of their lives, and married with 
the aborigines, ' ‘ a lawless crew of devils.** 
Milton mentions this legend, and naively 
adds, “ It is too absurd and unconscionably 
gross to be believed." Its resemblance to 
the fifty daughters of Dan'aos is palpable. 

h) Drayton, in his Polyolhion, says that 
Albion came from Rome, was " * the first 
raartw of the land,** and dying for the 
faith s sake, »*?ft his name to the country, 
where Offa subsequently reared to him 
“ a rich and sumptuotts shrine, with a 
monastery attached.*'—Song rvi. 

Albion, king of Briton, when O'beron 
held his court in what is now called 
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••Kensington Gardens." T. Tickell has 
a poem upon this su^ect 

Albion wars with Jove's Son. Albion, 
son of Neptune, warred with Her'cul^s, 
son of Jove. Neptune, dissatisfied with 
the share of his father’s kingdom awarded 
to him by Jupiter, aspired to dethrone his 
brother, but Hercules took Jove’s part, 
and Albion was discomfited. 

Since Albion wielded arms against the son of Jove. 

Drayton : Potyo’bion, hr. (t6ia). 

Alho'raky the animal brought by 
Gabriel to convey Maliomet to the seventn 
heaven. It had the face of a man, the 
cheeks of a horse, the wings of an eagle, 
and spoke with a human voice. 

Albrfkc'ca, a castle of Cathay' 
to which Angel'ica retires in grief when 
she finds her love for Rinaldo is not re¬ 
ciprocated. Here sfie is besieged by 
Ag'rican^ king of Tartary, who is re¬ 
solved to win her.— Dojardo: Orlando 
Innamarato (1495). 

Albracca’s Damsel, Angel'ica. (See 
above.)—Ariosto : Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Albnma'sar, an Arabian astronomer 
{776-88;). 

Chaunteclere, our cock«, must tell what Is o’clock^. 

By the astrolojnre that he hath naturally 

Conceyued and caught; for he was never taught 

By Aloumajear, the astronomer, 

Nor by Ptholomy, pnnee of astronomy. 

y. Skelton : Pkthf Sparrow (time. Henry VIII.). 

(Tomkins wrote a play so called, which 
was performed fiefore James I. in Trinity 
College Hall, March 7th, 1614. After 
the Restoration, this comedy was revived, 
and Dryden wrote a prologue to it.) 

Alcai'ro, the modern name of Mem¬ 
phis (Egypt), 

Not Bitbylon 

Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 
Equaled, in all their glories. 

Milton : Paradise Lost, L 717 (>665). 

Alceste (3 syl), AlcestiHi or Al- 

oestdfl, daughter of Pe'lias and wife of 
Adm6tus. On his wedding day Admfitus 
neglected to offer sacrifice to Diana, but 
Apollo induced the Fates to spare his life, 
if he could find a voluntary substitute. 
His bride offered to die for him, but Her¬ 
cules brought her back from the world 
of shadows. 

(Euripides has a Greek tragedy on the 
subject (A/oestis); Glhck has an opem 
^Iceste), libretto by Calzabigi (1765); 
Philippi Quinault produced a French 
tragedy entitled Alceste, in ^674; and 
Lagrange-Chancel in 1694 produced a 
f!mi)ch tragedy on the same subject.) 


(Her stnry Is told by W, Morris, in Tko BmriMy 

Paradise, June, tW8.) ... . 

1 Ipliigtitu'a at Aulis by Eurlpldfis, and Abrahams 
sacrifice of Isaac, somewhat resemble the saimt 


^ Longfellow. In TAr Golden Leffffni, has a sorne- 
what similar story: Henry of Iloheneck was like to die, 
and was told he would recover if he could find a maiden 
willing to lay down her life for him. Ivlsie, the daughter 
of Gottlieb (a tenant fanner of the prince), vowed to do 
so, and followed the prince to Salerno, to surrender 
herself to Lucifer; but the prince rescued her. and 
made her his wife. The excitement and exercise cured 
the indolent young prince. This tale Is from Haruiiann 
▼on der Aur, the Mlnne-slnger. 


Alceste' (af ^/.). the hero of Moli^rc's 
comedy Le Misanthrope (1666), not un¬ 
like Timon of A/hin’i^ by Shakesjieare. 
Alceste is, in fact, a pure and noble mind 
soured by perfidy and disgusted with 
society. Courtesy seems to him the vice 
of fops,—and the usages of civilised life no 
better than hypocrisy. Alceste pays his 
addresses to C^lini^ne, a coquette. 

Alceste is an upright, manly character, but rude and 
Imji.itient, oven of the ordinary civUittea of life.—iTiV 
«'< Scott. 


Arcbemiflt ( The ), the last of the three 
great comedies of Ben Jonson (1610). The 
other two are VoPpone (2 syl.\ (1605), 
and The Silent IVoman (1609). The 
object of The Alchemist is to ridicule the 
belief in the philosopher’s stone and 
the elixir of life. The alchemist is 
“Subtle," a mere quack; and “sir 
Epicure Mammon" is the chief dupe, 
who supplies money, etc., for the 
“ transmutation of metal." “ Abel Drug- 
ger" a tobacconist, and •‘Dapper" a 
lawyer’s clerk, are two other dupes. 
“Captain Face," alias “Jeremy," the 
house-servant of “ Lovewit," and “ Dol 
Common" are his allies. The whole 
thing is blown up by the unexpected 
return of “ Lovewit." 

Alcibi'adea (5 syt.), the Athenian 
general Being t^ished by the senate, 
he marches against the city, and the 
senate, being unable to offer resistance, 
open the gates to him fac. 45a>4a4). 
This incident is introduced by Shakespeara 
in Timon of Athens. 

Alfred (lord) Tennyson ainimiMtd thii u m pMudonyOi 
tn Punch (February* 1846), a reply to Lord l^rttoola 
Mrw Timon. 

A let blades of Germany ^ Albert inar- 
grave of Baireuth (1522-1555), 

Alcibi'a>de«’ TablM represented a 
god or goddess outwardly, and a Sile'nus, 
or deformed piper, within^ Erasmus has 
a curious dissertation on these tables 
(Ada^e^My, edited R. Stephens!; hence 
embicmatic of falsehood and dissininki- 
tioa 
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Whoto waut$ virtue ic compared to the— 

False tables wrought ^ Alcibiades; 

Which noted wellof all were found t’ve bin 
Most fair without, but most defotmed within. 

IF*. Bnmmt: Britannia's Pastorals, i (1613). 

JJei'des, HerciUds, son of Alcaeus; 
any strong and valiant hero. Tlic drama 
called HercuUs Furtns is by Eurip'id^s. 
Seneca has a tragedy of the same title. 

The Tuscan poet \Arlastii\ doth advance 
The frantic paladin of Prance W^^lando Furlati\', 
And those more ancient do enhance 
AlcidAs in his fury. 

Drayton : Nym/Mdia 
Where is the great Aldd^ of the field. 

Valiant lord 1 albot, earl of Shrewsbury 1 
Shakespearo: i Henry VI. act iv. sc, 7 (1589). 

Alci'na, Carnal Pleasure personified. 
In Ek^jardo's Orlando Innamorato she 
is a fairy, who carries off Astolfo. In 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso she is a kind 
of Circfi, whose garden is a scene of 
enchantment. Alcina enjoys her lovers 
for a season, and then converts them into 
trees, stones, wild beasts, and so on, 2§ 
her fancy dictates, 

jlLl'cipliroxi. or The Minute Philo¬ 
sopher, the title of a work by bishop 
Berkeley. So called from the name of the 
chief speaker, a freethinker. The object 
of this work is to expose the weakness of 
infidelity. 

Al'eipKroxi,* * the epicurean,” the hero 
of T. Moore’s romance c^ed The 
Epicurean, 

IJke Akifdiron. we swing in air and darkness, and 
know not whither the wind blows xk%,—fHttnam's 
Mesgasdne. 

Alcme'na (in Moli^re, Alcmhie), the 
wife of Amphitryon, general of the The¬ 
ban army. While her husband is absent 
warring against the Telcbo'ans, Jupiter 
assumes the form of Amphitryon; but 
Amphitryon himself returns home the 
next day, and great confusion arises be¬ 
tween the false and true Amphitryon, 
which is augmented by Mercury, who 
personates ^s'ia, the slave of Amphi- 
tiyoiL By this amour of Jupiter, AIc- 
raena becomes the mother of Her'cul£s. 
Plautus, MoH6re, and Drydcn have all 
taken this plot for a coiaedy entitled 
Amphitryon. 

▲lOQfri1»iy|. the pseudonym as¬ 
sumed by Rabelais in bis Gargantua and 
Pamta^ruel*» Alcofribas Nasier is an 
anagram of iF’ran^is Rabelais,” 

The IneittmiiMe of the greet Gatgmhuk, fhther 
of Femegruel, heretufbre oompotiid by M. AlcofVibas. 
abstractor of the quimeasence, e book fttS of phnta- 
froeUstn.— introdrnmn (iSSSl* 

‘’subduer of hearts,” 
daughter of Abou Albou of Damascus, and 
sister of Oanemi TheoiHph Harouit^- 


Raschid, in a 5t of jealousy, commanded 
Ganem to be put to death, and his mother 
and sister to do penance for three days In 
Damascus, and then to be banished from 
Syria. The two ladies came to Bagdad, 
and were taken in by the charitable syn- 
dec of the jewellers. When tlie jealous 
fit of the caliph was over, he sent for the 
two exiles. Alcolomb he made his wife, 
and her mother he married to bis vizier. 
— Arabian Nights {“ Ganem, the Slave of 
Love ”). 

Alcnith, mentioned by Bede, is 
Dumbarton. 

Alcy'on, “ the wofullcsi man alive,” 
but once ' ‘ the jolly shepherd swain that 
wont full merrily to pipe and dance,” near 
W'here the Severn flows. One day he saw 
a lion’s cub, and brought it up ifll it fol¬ 
lowed him about like a dog; but a cruel 
satjT shot it in mere wantonness. By the 
lion's cub he means Daphne, who died in 
her prime, and the cruel satyr is death. 
He said he hated every thing—the heaven, 
the earth, fire, air, and sea, the day, the 
night; he hated to speak, to hear, to taste 
food, to see objects, to smell, to feel; he 
hated man and woman too, for his 
Daphne lived no longer. What became 
of this doleful shepherd the poet could 
never weea Alcyon is Sir Arthur Gorges. 
— Spenser: Daphnaida (in seven fits. 1590). 

And there U that Alcyon bant to njourn. 

Though fit to frame an everlasting ditty, 

Whose gentle sprite for Daphne's d^th doth ton 
Sweet lays of love to endless plaints of pity. 

Spenser: Cotin Clonfs Come Home Again (1591). 

Alcy'one or Kaloyoue (4 ^l.)» 
daughter of dEdlus, who, on hearing of 
her husband's death by shipwreck, threw 
herself into the sea, and was changed to a 
kingfisher. (See Halcyon Days.) 

q Mero. the lady-love of Leander, tltrew herself into 
the sea, when she discovered that her lover, Leander, 
was drowned in the tlcCespont, which he swam across 
every- night h> order to her. This story Is the 
subject of a poem (De Am 3 re Hersis, by 

Musaeus. 

JLldabella, wife of Orlando, sistar of 
Oliver, and daughter of Monodan'tds.— 
Ariosto: Orlando Furioso, etc. (1516). 

Aldabella, a marchioness of Florence, 
very beautiful and fascinating, but arro¬ 
gant and heartless. She used to give 
entertainments to the magnates of Flo¬ 
rence, and Fazio was one who spent 
most of his time in her society. Bbm'ca 
his wife, being jealous of the marchioness, 
accused him to the duke of being privy 
to the death of Bartoldo, and for this 
offbnee Fazio was executed. Bianca died 
broken-hearted, and Aldabella was ocm- 
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denined to spend the rest of her life in 
a nunnery.— Milman : Fazio (a 
tragedy, 1815). 

Alden (John), one of the sons of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, in love with Priscilla, the 
beautiful puritan. (See Standish.)— 
Longfellow : Courtship of Miles Standish, 
ix. 

Alderlievest, best beloved. 

And to mine alderiievest lorde I inuitt eadit« 

A woftiU case. 

Gascoig-ne • yoya^e info Holland ( 1572 ). 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio [Al'- 
dibbo-ron'te~fofco~for'nio\, a courtier in 
ChrononhotonthologoSy by H. Carey (1734). 

(Sir Walter Scott used to call James Ril- 
lantyne, the printer, this nickname, from 
bis pomposity and formality of speech.) 

Aldi^er, son of Buo'vo, of the house 
of Clarmgnt, brother of Malagi'gi and 
Vivian.— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso(is^ 6 ). 

Al'dine (2 syL), leader of the second 
squadron of Arabs which joined the 
Egyptian armament against the crusaders. 
Tasso says of the Arabs, “ Their accents 
were female and their stature diminu¬ 
tive *' (xvii.). — Tasso: Jerusalem De¬ 
livered (1575). 

Al'din^s^r (Sir), steward of queen 
Eleanor, wife of Henry 11 . He impeached 
die queen’s fidelity, and agreed to prove 
his charge by single combat ; but an 
angel (in the shape of a little child) 
established the queen’s innocence. 'Ehis 
is probably a blundering version of the 
story of Gunhilda and the emperor Henry. 
—Percy : Reliques, ii. 9. 

AldOy a Caledonian, was not invited by 
Fingal to his banquet on his return to 
Morven, after the overthrow of Swaran. 
To resent this affront, he went over to 
Ftngal’s avowed enemy, Erragon king of 
Sora (in Standinavia), and here Lorna, the 
king's wife, fell in love with him. 'Fhe 
guilty pair fled to Morven, which Err^on 
immediately invaded. Aldo fell in single 
combat with Erragon, Loma died of 
grief, and Erragon was slain in battle by 
Gaul, son of Momi.— Ossian : The Battle 
ff Lora, 

AldoTmnd \,Father), chaplain of sir 
Raymond Berenger, the old Norman 
warrior.— W, Scott: The Betrothed 
(time, Henry II.). 

Aldriek the Jesuit, confessor of 
Charlotte countess of Derby.—Sf/* W, 
Sc0ttt Pmeril of the Peak (tftnei Charles 


AldttSy father of Al'adine (3 syL), the 
“lusty knight ”—Faerie Queene, 
Vi- 3 USW 

Alea, a warrior who invented dice at 
the siege of Troy; at least so Isidore of 
Seville says. Suidas ascribes the inven* 
tion to Psdamedfis. 

Al«d cst ludus tabulx inventa a Gravels, in oclo Trojatil 
belli, a quodain milite, nomine ALBA, a quo ec an 
nomon accepit. —IsidSrus : Originum, etc., xviiL 57. 

Alector'ia, a stone extracted from a 
capon. It is said to render the wearer 
invisible, to allay thirst, to antidote en- 
chantiaeni, and ensure love.—A/#rrw of 
Stones. 

Alec'tryoHy a youth set by Mars to 
guard against surprises ; but be fell asleep, 
and Apollo surprised Mars and Venus in 
each other's embrace. Mars In anger 
changed Alectryon into a cock. 

And from oul the nelgUbounitg fiirmyard 
l.oud the cock Aloctryou cro«veid. 

Longfeilem: Pegasus in Pound. 

Ale'ria, one of the Amazons, and the 
Lest beloved of the ten wives of Guido tlie 
Savage.— A riosto: OrlandoFuHoso (1516). 

AlessiOy the young man with whom 
Lisa was living in concubinage, when 
Elvi'no promised to marry her. Elvino 
made the promise out of pique, because 
he thought Ami’na was not faithful to 
him ; but when he discovered his error he 
returned to his first love, and left Lisa to 
marry Alessio, with whom she had been 
previously cohabiting. — Bellini's opera, 
La Sonnambula (1831). 

Ale'thes (3 syL), an ambassador from 
E^pt to king Al'adine (3 syL ); subtle, 
false, deceitful, and fulloiwues.— Tasso: 
Jerusalem Delivered (1575). 

Aleacaadeir th# Corrector, Alex¬ 
ander Cmden (1701-1770), author of the 
Concordance, (^e Dictionary Phrase 
and Fable, p, 30.) 

Alexander tlie CHrea^t, of 

Macedonia (h.c. 356, 33<5-323). 

(His life has been written by Quintus 
Curtius, in ten books (I^tinj, about A.b. 
80; by Julius Valerius (Latin) i by Les- 
far^us, in 1639; Gaudenrfo, in 1^5; by 
Lehmann, in 1667 ; by Fessler, in 1707; 
by Mueller, in 1830 ; by archdeacon Wil¬ 
liams, in 1830 ; by Droyseni in 18331 1^ 

Pftser. in 1845*) ’ 

dUxnndePi ehieL Bames. Adiiia* ki S31; iMMii, 
OrMiIoits ia 334, aU D«^ tM» r«r«iilo. 

AMHdift Beued. A ftmooiS eMn. Sr vmv ShuS 
bMud. ZMtmM had kae aid 

haacf i laU to lM«» had **!» Aiaaaoaiaii' Ma.** 



ALEXANDER AND CLITUS. 


83 ALEXANDER AND THE ROBBER. 


Diigubed with Alexitiivler's beard. 

Cast a/ne: The SUeU Gias (died 1577^- 

City founded by Akxandtr. Alexandria bi 
about B.C 33a. 

Dtjormiiy 9/ AUxandtr, One shoulder was hijfher 
than the other. 

Anurton’s great son one shoulder hod too high. 

Poye : Prol»fr%u to his Siatirts, txj. 

/■'ather 0/ Alexander. His mother's husband was 
Philip kingof Macedon ; but Alexander himself claimed 
the god Ammon for his father. 

A/fixandedsydvourtte Horst. Buceph'alos 

Mother 0/ Aiexandtr. Olympias^ daughter w Neo* 
ptolfiuios king of Efifros. 

Alexanders Runner. Ladas. This was the name 
of Lord Roselwiy's horse In the famous race of 1894. 

Suuessor 0/ Alexander. Ptolemy Sutcr. supposed 
to be his hall brother (on the father s side), succeeded 
him in the governiiient of Egypt. 

Only tUfo Alexanders. Alexander said, “ There we 
but two Alexanders^—thc* invincible .son of Philip, and 
the inmiitaUu Apelles, who painted biiu.” 

Alexander and Clitua. Clitus 
Alexander’s great friend, and saved his 
life in the baiile of Granicus (b.c. 334). 
In 328 he was slain by Alexander at a 
banquet, when both were heated with 
wine. # 

IT The above reminds us of Peter I. of * 
Russia and Lefort. Lefort, a Swiss, was 
the great friend of Peter I., and ac¬ 
companied him in his travels, when he 
visited various European capitals to learn 
the art of government. At Konigsberg, 
while both were heated with wine, Peter 
threw himself on his friend. Lefort, and 
pierced him with his Sword No sooner 
had he done so than he repented, and 
exclaimed, ** I, who want to reform my 
nation, cannot reform myself,” 

Clitus (to Alexandur). Nay. fruwa not so; yxM caa- 
•at look me dead.—Lair i T'ru^’rtfy. 

Alexander and tlie Banghters 
of Barins. After the battle m Issus, 
in 333, the family of Darius fell into 
his liands, and he treated the ladies as 
^eens, A eunuch, having escaped, told 
Darius of this noble conduct, and Darius 
could not but admire such magnanimity 
in a rival.— Arrian: Anabasis 0/Alex¬ 
ander, iv. 20. 

Alexander and Biogenee. One 

day Uie king of Macedon presented 
himself before Diogenes the cynic, and 
said, “I am Alexander." “Well,” 
replied the master of the tub, ‘' and I 
am Diogenes.” When the king asked 
if he could render him any service, 
Diogenes surlily rejdied. “Yes; get out 
of the sun.” 

Alexander and Komer. When 
Alexander invaded Asia Minor* he offered 
up sacrihte to Priam, and then went to 
visit the tomb, of Achillas. Here^he ex¬ 
claimed, O most enviable of men, who 
bad Hoiiier to sing thy deeds 1 ” 


Which iuade th« Eastern cotiquerur to cry. 

“ O fortunate young man I wh«.>se virtue found 
$0 bravo a trump iby noble deeds to sound." 

Spenser: J'he Kuins q/7'ittte {i^sgas) 

Alexander and the Olympic 

Games. Alexander, being asked if he 
would run a course at the Olympic 
games, replied, “ Yes, if my competitors 
are all kings.” 

Alexander and Farmenio. When 
Darius king of Persia offered Alexander 
his daughter Stati'ra in marriage, with a 
dowry of 10,000 talents of gold, Parmenio 
said, “ I would accept the offer, if 1 were 
Alexander.” To this Alexander rejoined, 
“So would I, if I were Parmenio/’ 

On another occasion the general thought 
the king somewhat too lavish in his gifts, 
whe.'cupon Alexander made answer, “ 1 
con-sider not what Parmenio ought to 
receive, but what Alexander ought to 
give.” 

Alexander and Ferdiccas. When 
Alexander started for Asia he divided his 
possessions among his friends. Perdiccas 
asked what he had left for himself. 
“ Hope,” said Alexander. “ If hope is 
enough for Alexander,” replied the friend, 
“ it is enough for Perdiccas also; ” and 
declined to accept anything. 

Alexander and Baphael. Alex¬ 
ander encountered Raphael in a cave in 
the montain of Kaf, and being asked 
what he was in search of, replied, “ The 
water of immortality." Whereupon 
Raphael gave him a stone, and told him 
when he found another of the same 
weight he would gain his wish. “ And 
how long,” said Alexander, “have 1 to 
live ? ” The angel replied, '' Till the 
heaven above thee and the earth beneath 
thee are of iron.” Alexander now went 
forth and found a stone almost of the 
weight required, and in order to complete 
the balance, added a little earth; falling 
from his horse at Gbur he was laid in bis 
armour on the ground, and his shield was 
set up over him to ward off the sun. 
Then understood he that he would gain 
immortality when, like the stone, he w;^ 
buried in the earth, and that his hour was 
come, for the earth beneath him was iron, 
and his iron buckler was bis vault of 
heaven above, So he died. 

Altxaitcter snd tke Bobber. 

When Daon'id^i a pirate, was brought 
before Alexander, he exclaimed, ** Vile 
brigand t how dare you infest the seas 
with your misdeeds ? ” And you,” 
replied the pirate, “by what right do 
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you rav.-ig^e the world? Elecause I have 
only one ship, I am called a brigand, but 
you who have a whole fleet are termed 
a conqueror. “ Alexander commanded the 
man to be set at liberty. 

Alexander dramatised. In 167S 

Nathaniel Lee introduced his tragedy of 
Alexander the Great. Racine produced 
his tragedy (in French) in 1665, 

(Lambert-li-Cors published his novel of 
the Roman cTAlexandre in the twelfth 
century.) 

Lee’s ** Alexander ” was a favourite [>art with T. 
Betterton Wm. Mounttorci (ibOct-ifxja), U. 

Norris ^1665-1734!; C. Hiilrt (1701 1736). and Sprangcr 
Barry (1710-1777); but J. W. Croker says that J. I*. 
Keniblt\ in “Hamlet,” “Coriohmus,” “Alexander,” 
and "Cato,” excelled all his pretlecessors.— yohnsan. 

Alexander's Feast (or “ I he Power 
of Music ”), A Pindaric ode by Dryden 
1694), in honour of St. Cecilia’s Day 
November 22). St. Cecilia was a Roman 
lady who, it is said, suffered martyrdom 
in 230, and was regarded as the patroness 
of music. Dryden's poem ends with 
these words : 

Let old Tii!K*thoi.s> yiolil the prixe, 

Or both divide the crown ; 

He rasied a luortul to the skies, 

She drew an anj^cl down. 

He (Timotheus) “ raised a mortal to 
the skies ” is a bold way of saying, by 
the concord of sweet sounds, Timotheus 
raised his hearers from earth to heaven. 

“She drew an angel down ” refers to 
the legend that an angel left the choirs 
above to listen to the more ravishing 
music of St. Cecilia. Pope wrote a Pm- 
doric ode on the same subject. 

AJUBXANBSB. The Albanian 
Alexander, George Castriol {JScanderheg 
or Jscander beg, 1404-1467), 

The English Alexander, Henry V. 
(1388, 1413-1422). He resembled Alex¬ 
ander in the brevity and glory of his 
reign, in his great military talents, and 
Ms wonderful hold on the hearts of his 
people. Like Alexander's, his generosity 
was unbounded; like Alexander's, his 
life was gay and licentious; like Alex¬ 
ander, he was most impatient of control. 
And his victories over the French were 
flko those of Alexander over the Persians. 

(Captain Fluellen put the resemblance 
thus '• Alexander v/as bom at Macedon, 
and Hc^ V, was bom at Monmouth, 
both which places begin with M.) 

Alexander of the North, Charl^ XII. 
of Sweden (1682-1718). 

The Persian Alexander, Sandjarfjiiy- 
1158). 


AJexan'dra, daughter of Oronthea, 
queen of the Am'azons, and one of the 
ten wives of Elba'nio. It is from this 
per».>n that the land of the Amazons was 
called Alexandra.— Ariosto: Orlando Fu- 
rioso (1516). 

Alexan'drita (4 syl,), a species of 
beryl found in Siberia. It shows the 
Russian colours (green and red), and is 
named from the emperor Alexander of 
Russia. 

Alexas, a eunuch in Cleopatra’s 
household. Timid and cowardly, faith¬ 
less and untmthfuL —Dryden : All for 
Ijorve, etc, 

Alex'is, the wanton shepherd in The 
Faithful Shepherdess, a pastoral drama 
by John Fletcher (1610). 

Alfa'der, the father of all the iEsir 
or celestial deities of .Scandinavia, creator 
and governor of the universe, patron of 
arts and magic, etc, 

Alfonso, father of Leono'ra d’Este, 
and duke of Ferrara. Tasso the poet 
fell in love with her. and the duke con¬ 
fined him as a lunatic for seven years in 
the asylum of Santa Anna; at the ex¬ 
piration of which period he was released 
through the intercession of Vincenzo 
Gonzago duke of Mantua. Byron refers 
to this in his Ckilde Harold, iv. 56. 

Alfon'so, in Walpole’s tale called The 
Castle of Otranto, appears as an appari¬ 
tion in the moonlight, dilated to a gi^ntk 
form (1769). 

AJfonso 3tX. of Castile, whose “ fc^ 
vourite” was I^onora de Guzman.— Doni^ 
teUi: I XL Favorita (an opera, 184a). 

Alfon'so of Seville, a man of 50 

and husband of donna Julia (twenty-seven 
years his junior), of whom he was jealous 
without cause.—.* Dm yuan, L 

AIfi«#d M ft &l06iiiftii. Alfred, 
wishing to know the strength of die 
Danish camp, assumed the disguise of a 
minstrel, and stayed in the Danish camp 
for several days, amusing the soldiers 
with his harping and singtng. Alter he 
had made himself master ^ ah he re¬ 
quired, he returned back to his own 
place.— William ef Matmishmy (twelflh 
century). 

^ William of Malmesbtirv tells a siml^ 
lar story of Anlaf, a l>ani»h king, who. 
he sails; Just before the battle of Brunaii* 
burh, m NorthtYmbeiiand, entered the 
camp of king Athelstan as a ghmm* 
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harp in band; and so pleased was the 
English king that he gave him gold. 
Aniaf would not keep the gold, but buried 
it in the earth. 

Alfred, a masque, by James lliom- 
son and David Mallet (X740X Afterwards 
dramatued by Mallet, and bro^ht out at 
Drury Lane in 1851. Especi^ly noted 
for the famous song of Ruh Britannia, 

(Sir Richard Blackmore wrote an 
historic poem in twelve books, called 
Alfred^ H. J. Pyc published, in 

180X, an epic in six books, called by the 
same name.) 

Algiarsife {3 syl.) and Carn'ballo, 
sons of Cambuscan' king of Tartaiy, 
and Elf%ta his wife. Algarsife marri^ 
Theodora. 

1 speak of Alaanife. 

How that b« won I'lioodora to tiia wlf«. 

Lhatucr : The SquirTt T«U. 

the giant"). So the Ara-~ 
bians call the constellation Orion. 

Begirt with many a blaT^ing star. 

Stood the gunt A 4 febax— 

Orion, hunter of the bean^. 

Lmg^fellow : The Oecultation «/ Orient. 

Alltamlira ( The), a volume of 
legends and narratives by Washington 
Irving (1812). 

Evetytbinc lit the f Athainbra] relating t4> lujrtelf and 
to ttie actual bihabltantt of the Alluunhaa, b un- 
axaggentted Jrvinr. 

All, cousin and son>in4aw of Ma¬ 
homet. The beauty of his eyes is pro¬ 
verbial in Persia, Ayn AH ("eyes of 
Ali*'| being the highest compliment a 
Persian can pay to l^uty, 

AU Baba, a poor Persian wood- 
carrier, who accidentally learned the 
magic words, ** Open, Sesam^ T* " Shut, 
Seaamd i " by which he gained entrance 
into a vast cavern, the repositoi7 of stolen 
wealth and the lair of forty thieves. He 
made himself nch by plundering from 
these stores ; and by the shrewd cunning 
of Mofgia^na, his female slave, the 
captain and his whole band of thieves 
were extiipated. In reward of these 
services, Ali Baba gave Morgiana her 
freedom, and married her to his own 
^tk,*^raHan Nights (" Ali Balia, or the 
Forty Thieves **)» (See Tycho. ) 

AllaJt. "You have as many aliases 
as Robin of Bagsbot." (See Robin of 
BagBUOT.) 

AA'XCB {n Jtyl ), sister of Valentine, 
In Admtn Tmmm, a comedy by John 
netGtiSr (x6i 9}« Beaumont died t6t6. 


Alice (a foster-sister of Robert le 

Diable, and bride of Rarubaldo the Nor¬ 
man troubadour in Meyerbeer's opera of 
Roberto il Diavolo. She came to Palermo 
to place in the duke's hand his mother's 
" will," which he was enjoined not to read 
till be became a virtuous man. She is 
Robert's good genius, and when Bertram, 
the bend, claimed his soul as the price of 
his ill deeds, Alice, by reading the will, 
reclaimed him. 

Al'ico (2 syL), the servant-girl of dame 
Whitecraft, wife of the innkeeper at Al- 
tringham.— W, Scoit: Peverilof the 
Peah (time, Charles II.). 

Alice, the miller's diughter, a story of 
happy first love told in later years by 
an old man who had married the rustic 
beauty. He was a dreamy lad when he 
first loved Alice, and the passion roused 
him into manhood. (Sec Rose. ) — Tenny¬ 
son : 'The Miller's Daughter, 

Alice {The lady), w'idow of Walter 
knight of Avenel (2 s\L).—Sir W, Scott: 
7 'he Monastery (lime, Elizabeth). 

Al'ice[GRAY], called "Old Alice Gray,' 
a quondam tenant of the lord of Ravens- 
wc^. Lucy Ashton visits her after the 
funeral of the old lord.— Sir W. Scott: 
Bride of Lammermoor (time, William 
111 .). 

Alice in Wonderland, a fairy 
tale by "Lewis Carroll" (the assumed 
name of C. L. Dodgson), published in 
1869. A continuation, called Through 
the Looking-glass, was published io 
1871. 

Alichi'no, a devil in Dante’s Inferno, 

AUok [Polw’orth], one of the ser¬ 
vants of Waverley.— Sir W, Scott: 
IVaverley (time, George II.), 

AUCIA gave her heart to Mosby, 
but married Arden for his position. As 
a wife, she played falsely with her hus¬ 
band. and even joined Mosby in a plot to 
murder him. Vacillating between love 
for Mosby and respect for Arden, she 
re[H.‘nts, and goes on sinning; wishes to 
get disentanglwl, but is overmastered by 
Mosl>y’s stronger will. Alicia's passions 
impel her to evil, but her judgment ac¬ 
cuses her and prompts her to the ri£[ht 
course. She halts, and parleys with sm, 
like Balaam, and of course is lost. ^Anm,: 
Arden of Reversham (159a). 

AM^oIa, "a laughing. toying, wheed¬ 
ling, whimpering she, who once held 
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lord Hastings under her distaff; but ber 
anrjoyingjcalousj^, ''vexatious days, and 
jarring, joyless nights, ” drove him away 
from her. Being jealous of Jane Shore, 
she accused her to the duke of Glosler of 
alluring lord Hastings from his allegiance, 
and the lord protector soon trumped up a 
charge against both ; the lord chamberlain 
he ordered to execution for treason, and 
Jane Shore he persecuted for witchcraft 
Alicia goes raving mad.— Jf^owe: yane 
Shore ( 1713 ). 

The kinjf of I>enjnark went to see Mrs, play 

" Alicia,^’ and fell into a sound sleep. The anjjry lady 
had to say, “.O thou false lord I " and she drew near to 
the slumlK'niig monarch, and shouted the words into 
the royal box. 7 he kinu started, rid>lH*d his eyes, and 
remarked that he would not have such a woman for 
his wife, though she had no end of kingdoms for a 
dowry.~Co» (i86^i 

Alic'ia (The /ady), daughter of lord 
Waldernar Fitzarse.— Sir IV. Scott: 
Ivavkoe (time, Richard I.). 

Alifan'faron, emperor of the island 
Trap'oban, a Mahometan, the suitor of 
Pentap'olin’s daughter, a Chri.stian. Pen- 
tapolin refused to sanction this alliance, 
and the emperor raised a vast army to 
enforce his suit. This is don Quixote’s 
solution of two flocks of sheep coming in 
opposite directions, which he told Sancho 
were the armies of Alifanfaron and Pen- 
lapolin.— Cervantes: Don Quixote^ I. iii. 4 
{1605). 

U Ajax the Greater had a similar en¬ 
counter. (See Ajax Telamon, p. 17.) 

Alin’da, daughter of Alphonso an 
irascible old lord of Sego'via. — John 
Fletcher : The PiLgrim ( 1621 ). 

(A Undo is the name assumed by young 
Archas when he dresses in woman's attire. 
This young jnan is the son of general 
Archas, “ the loyal subject " of the great 
duke of Woscovia, in a drama by John 
Fletcher, called The Loyal Subject, 
1618 .} 

Aliprastdo, a Christian knight, who 
discovered the armour of Rin ildo, and 
informed Godfrey of it. Both inferred that 
Rinaido had been slain, hut they were 
mistaken.— Tasso: Jerusalem Delivered 

( 1575 )- 

Al'irla, sultan of Lower Btichar'ia, 
who, under the assumed name of Fer'- 
amorz, accompanied Lalla Rookh from 
Delhi, on her way to be married to the 
sultan. He won her love, and amused 
the tedium of the journey by telling her 
tales. When introduced to the sultan, 
her joy was unbounded on discovering 
that Fer^jnors the poet was the sultan to 


whom she was betrothed. — Moore : Ixtlla 
Rookh (1817). 

Alisaunder (Kyng), an Arthurian 
romance, included in Weber’s CoUectiov 
Probably of French origin. 

AUsaimder (Sit), sumamed Lor- 
PELIN, son of the good prince Boudwine 
and his wife An’glides (3 syL). Sir Mark 
king of Cornwall murdered his brother, 
sir Boudwine, while Alisaunder was a 
mere child. When Alisaunder was 
knighted, his mother gave him his father’s 
doublet, "bedabbled with blood," and 
charged him to revenge his father’s death. 
Alisaunder married Alis la Beale Pilgrim, 
and had one son, called Bellen’geius le 
Reii.se. Instead of fulfilling his mother’s 
charge, he w^as himself "falsely and 
feloniously slain '' by king Mark.— Sir T. 
Malory: Distory of King Arthur, ii. 119- 
125 (1470). 

Al'ison, the young wife of John, a 
rich old miserly carpenter. Absolon, a 
priggish pari.sh clerk, paid her attention, 
but she Iierself loved a poor scholar named 
Nicholas, ItHigingin her husband's house. 
Fair she was, and her body bthe as a 
weasel. She had a roguish eye, small 
eyebrows, w’as " long as a mast and up- 
nght as a bolt," more " pleasant to look 
on than a flowering pear tree," and ber 
skin " w^as softer than the W'ool of « 
yKeXho.r."->--Chaucer: Canterbury Tales 
{" The Miner's Tale.” 1388). 

Al'ison, in sir W. Kenilworth, Is 
an old domestic in the service of the carl 
of I^icester at Cumnor Place. 

A 1 Kadr (The NigM of). The 97th 
chapter of the Koran is so entitled. It 
was the night on which Mahomet received 
from Gabnel his first revelation, and was 
probably the 24th of RamadUn. 

Verily we «ent down the KorSa In the night of A1 
Kedr.—>4/ JtCTii. 

Al'keii, an old shepherd who in¬ 
structed Robin Hood’s men bow to find a 
witch, and how she is to be hunted.—i?e» 
Jonson : The Sad Shepherd (1^37)* 

Alkoremmi, the palace built by the 
MotasBcm on the hill of *' Pied Horses*” 
His son Valhek added five wings to it, 
one for the gratification of each of the 
five senses. 

I. The EtKRNAL Banquet, in which 
were tables covered both night and day 
with thd most tempting foods. 

II, The Nectar op the Soul, filled 
with the best of poets and tnuslelana. 
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III. The Delight of the Eyes, filled 
with the most enchanting objects the eye 
could look on. 

IV. The Palace op Peffumes, which 
was always pervaded with the sweetest 
odours. 

V. The Retreat op Joy, filled with 
the loveliest and most seductive houris.— 

Beckford: Vaihek (1784). 

All Foolft, a comedy by George 
Chapman (1605), based on Terence’s 
Heauiontirumenos. 

All for ZiOVe (or “A Sinner Well 
Saved ”), a poem in nine parts, in the form 
of a ballad, by Southey (1829). The legend 
is this : EieSmon, afreedman, was in love 
with Cyra, his master's daughter, and 
signed with his blood a bond to give body 
and soul to Satan, if Satan would give 
him Cyra for his wife. He married Cyra, 
and after the lapse of twelve years Satan 1 
came to EleSmon to redeem his bond. 
Cyra applied to St. Pasil, who appointed 
certain penance, and when Satan came 
and showed Basil the bond, the bishop 
replied that the bond worthless for two 
reasons: (i) it waa made when Ele^mon 
was single, but marriage made the wife 
one with the man, and Cyra’s consent 
was indispensable ; (2) nothing that man 
can do can possibly render null the work 
of redemption, so the blood of Ele^mon 
was washed away bv the blood of Christ. 
If sin hath abmmefed, grace hath suiter- 
abounded. 

All for Love (or •' The World Well 
l.ost”), a tragedy by Drydcn (1678), 
VentidTus induces Antony to free himself 
from the wiles of Cleopatra, but the fair 
frail one wins him back again. Where¬ 
upon Ventidius brings forward Octavia, 
who succeeds for a time in regaining her 
husltand’s love. Again Cleopatra lures 
him away, and when Alexandria fell into 
'he hands of Octavius Cmsar, Alexis tells 
Antony that Cleopatra is dead, where¬ 
upon Antony slays himself. Cleopatra 
(erroneously Teporied dead) arrives just 
m tirt^e to bid Antony farewell, and then 
kills herself with an asp. 

All in tlie Wrongr* a comedy by 
Murphy, adapted from the French 
(1761), Also the title of a novel by 
Theodore Hook (1839). 

All tlia T«av Ztonnd, a weekly 

periodical, conducted by Charles Dickens, 
and since his death in rSyo continued by 
his son. It war called ** Household 


Words" from 1850 to 1857; then '‘Once a 
Week" (1857-1859}. 

All the Talents Administration, 
formed by lord Grenville, in 1806. on the 
death of William Pitt The members 
were lord Grenville, the earl Fitzwilliam, 
viscount Sidmouth, Charles James Fox, 
earl Spencer, William Windham, lord 
Erskine, sir Charles Grey, lord Minto, 
lord Auckland, lord Moira, Sheridan, 
Richard Fitzpatrick, and lord Ellen- 
l)orough. It was dissolved in 1807. 

On *• an the talents *’ rent your renal spleen. 

Byron • Eni^Hsh Bards and SfoUh JUtvirmer*. 

All this for a Soxig I (Sec Song. ) 

All’s Well that S&de Well, a 

comedy by Shakespeare (1598). 'fhe 
hero and heroine are Bertram count of 
Rousillon, and Hel'ena a physician’s 
daughter, who are married by the com¬ 
mand of the king of France; they part 
because Bertram thought the lady not 
sufFicientlv wcll-bom for him. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, all ends well. (See 
Helena.) 

('Fhe stor}’ of this play is from the 
Decameron, Novel ix. Day 3.) 

Allan, lord of Raven swood, a decayed 
Scotch nobleman.— Sir W, Scott i Tki 
Bride of tMmmermoor (time, William 
111 .). 

Allan (A/rj,), colonel Mannering’s 
housekeeper at Woodbume.— Sir WA 
Scott: Guy Afannerinj({\AVt\t, GeorgeII.). 

Allan [Rreck Cameron], the ser- 
eant sent to arrest Hamish Bean 
fc'favish, by whom he is shot.— Sir W. 
Scott: The Highland Widow (time, 
George II.), 

Allaii*a»l>ale, one of Robin Hood's 
men, introduced by sir W. Scott in 
Ivanhve, (See Allin-a-Dale.) 

Allegory for Alligator, a mal- 
apropism. 

Sbe*s u headstrong^ at at't atiej^ory on the bank« of tli« 

Ntlc. 

Skitidan: Tks HI e (»77S). 

AUe'gre {3 xy/.). faithful servant 
of Philip Chabot When Cliabot was 
accused of treason, Anem-c was put to the 
rack to make him confess something to 
bis master’s damage; but the brave fellow 
was tme as steel, and it was afterwaxtis 
shown that the accusation had no foun¬ 
dation but jealousy.— Ckapmm and 
y, Shirley: The Tragedy Philip 
Ckahot (i'39). 
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AXlejgro {V ), one of two exquisite 
jp^ms in seven-syllable verse, by Milton. 
The other is called // Penseroso. L‘ A11 cj;ro 
or Mirth dwells on the innocent delights 
of the country, such as the lark, the 
bam-door cock, the hunting-horn, the 
ploughman, the mower, the milkmaid, 
and so on. 

Tltese deUjfhts if tliou canst give. 

Mirth, with thee I mean to li ve. 

Afi/fon, 

Alleln'jah, wood-sorrel, so called by 
a corruption of its name, Juliola, where¬ 
by it is known in the south of Italy. 
Its official name is Lutula. 

AUemayne (2 syL), Germany, from 
the French Alleviate. Also writt#Mi 
Allemain. 

Thy faithful bosom swooned witfi [>ain, 

O loveliest maiden of Allemayn#*. 

Camybtll: Tkt Bravf Roland. 

Alien [Mr. Benjamin), a young 
surgeon in Dickens's Pickwick Papers. 

Allen , the friend of Pope, and 

benefactor of Fielding. 

Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame. 

Do good by stealth, and blush to ftnd it fame. 
Pop*: Epilouyt* to the Satires, DuloeTuc t 136. 

Allen {Majar), an officer in the duke of 
Monmouth's army.— 5 i> W. Scoti: Old 
Moriality (iXmtt Charles II.). 

Alley (The), i .e. the Stock Ex¬ 
change Alley (London). 

John Rive, after many active yc.irs in the All 'y, 
retired to the Continent; and died at the age of ii8.» 
out and Now London. 

All*Fair, a princess, who was saved 
from the two lions (which guarded the 
Desert Fairy) by the Yellow Dwarf, on 
condition that she would become his 
wife. On her return home she hoj)ed to 
evade this promise by marrying the bnive 
king of the Gold Mines, but on the wed¬ 
ding day Yellow Dwarf carried her off 
on a Spanish cat, and confined ho* in 
Steel C^tle, Here Gold Mine came to 
her rescue with a magic sword, but in his 
joy at finding her, he dropped his sword, 
and was stabbed to the heart with it 
by Yellow Dwarf. All-Fair, falling on 
the body of her lover, died of a broken 
heart. The syren changed the dead 
lovers into two palm Xctx&.-^Cmntesse 
IPAulnoy, Fairy Tales ("The Yellow 
Dwarf," i68a). 

AUi]i«a*llal6 or Allen-a-Uftle, of 

Nottinghamshire, was to be imtiried to 
a lady who rettumed his love, but her 
parents compelled her to for^o young 
Allin for an oM knight of wealm. Allin 


told his tale to Robin Hood, and the bold 
forester, in the dlsgiiise of a harper, went 
to the church where the wedding cere¬ 
mony was to take place. When the 
wedding party stepped in, Robin Hood 
exclaimed, “ This is no fu match ; the 
bride shall be married only to the man of 
her choice;" Tl^en sounding bis horn, 
Al!in-a-Dale with four and twenty bow¬ 
men entered the church. The bishop 
refused to marry the woman to Allin till 
the banns had been asked three times, 
whereupoh Robin pulled off the bishop’s 
gown, and invested Little John in it, who 
asked the banns seven times, and per¬ 
formed tlie ceremony .—Hood and 
Allin-a-Dale (a IxdUui). 

AllJXtit (Holl), landlord of the Swan, 
I.ambythe Ferr}' (1625). 

Grace Allnut, his wife. 

Oliver Allnut, the landlord's son.-— 
Sterling : John Felton (1852}. 

AHworthi [Lady), stepmother to Tom 
AlKvorth. Sir Giles Overreach thought 
she would m irry his nephew Wellborn, 
but she married lord Lovcl. 

Tom Allwor/h, stepson of lady All- 
worth, in love with Margaret Overreach, 
whom he marries.—d/oiJiWrr.* A New 
Way to pay Old Debts (1625). 

The tint apucnmicoof Thoman King «r«u"AQvaith, 
on the X9th i>clotx!T, ii4%.^Boaden. 

AH'wortliy, in Fielding’s Tom Janes, 
a nun of sturdy rectitude, large charity, 
infinite modesty, independent spirit, and 
untiring philanthropy, with an utter dis¬ 
regard of money or fame. Fidding’s 
friend. Ralph Allen, was the academy 
figure of this character. (See Allen. ) 

Alma {the human sout\, queen of 
“ Body Castle," which for se^'en years 
was beset by a labble rout. Spenser 
says, '‘The divine part of man is 
circular, and the raortd part triangularP 
Arthur and sir Guyon were conducted by 
Alma over "Body Castle.”— 

Falrie Qrnene, ii. 9 (1590). 

*. • Prior wrote a poem called Alma, in 
three cantos. 

▲Imaln, Germany; in PVench Alh* 
magne. (See AllemaYNE.) 

Almaiiflor [** the invincible a 
title assumed by several Mussulmaii 
princes, as by the second caliph of the 
Abbasside dynasty, named Abm CHafar 
Abdallah (the invincible, or al rnamsar). 
Also Iqf the famous captain of the lifoors 
in Spain, named Mohsmm«y|, In Africa, 
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Yacoub>al-Modjahed was entitled “ al 
mansoTt** a royal name of dignity given 
to the kings of Fez* Morocco, and 
Algiers. 

TIm kliigdon>» of Alnuntor, Fee, end Sus, 
Metocco end Aigiers, 

Mil$m : PmratUst Lost, xi 403 (1665). 

AXMAHZO&, the caliph, wishing to 
found a city in a certain spot, wa» told 
by a hermit named Bagdad that a man 
cmied Moclas was destined to be its 
founder. “ I am that man,** said the 
caliph, and he then told the hermit how in 
his boyhood he once stole a bracelet and 
pawned it, whereupon his nurse ever after 
called him *' Moclas” (ihuf). Almanzor 
founded the city, and called it Fiagdad, 
the name of the hermit.— Marigny. 

Alman'sor* in Drvden's tragedy of 
The Conquest of Grana'da (1672). 

AllUlilor* lackey of Maddon and he^ 
cousin Cathos, the affected fine ladies iir 
Moli^re's comedy of Les Fricieuset 
Ridicules (1659). 

Almaasor and Alm'ansaida* a 

novel said to be by Sir Philip Sidney, and 
published in 1678, which, however, being 
ninety^two years after his death, renders 
the attnbuted authorship extremely sus¬ 
picious. 

Alliiayi'Ta(Gwn/and countess), in the 
Barber of Seville and in the Manage de 
Figaro. Holcroft has a wretched adapta¬ 
tion called The Follies of a Day. I he 
count is a libertine, and the countess is 
his wife.—/fn/Ziki (1745-1809). 

Alma'ria, daughter of Manuel king 
of Grana'da. Pnnee Alphonso fell in 
love with her, and married her; but on 
the very day of espousal the ship in which 
they were sailing was wrecked, and each 
thought the other had perished. Both, 
however, were saved, and met unex¬ 
pectedly on the coast of Granada, to 
wnich Alphonso was brought as a captive. 
Here (tinder the assumed name of Osniyn) 
be was imprisoned, but made his escape, 
and invaded Granada. He found king 
Manue! dead; succc^ed to the crown; 
and ** the mourning bride " became con¬ 
vened into the wife,— W. Cmgreve .* 
The Mmtrminig Bride (1697). 

(3 lylf. U was in a 
sanctuary oi Almesbury that queen 
GueOi^ took refuge, aSfer h«r adul¬ 
terous passion for sir lancelot was made 
known to the king. Here she died, but 
her bo4y was btmed at Otasionbury* in 
Somersetidiire. 


(Almesbury, i.e. Almondsbury* in 
Gloucestershire.) 

AJbz^'da.* the Portuguese governor 
of India. In his engiigement with the 
united fleets of Cambaya and fi^gypt, he 
had his legs and thighs shattered by diain- 
shot, but, instead of reireatriig to the rear, 
he had himself bound to the ship-mast, 
where he “waved his sword to,cheer on 
the combatants,” till he died from loss of 
blood. 

Wtilried bjr th® cannons* rage. In shivers torn. 

His thighs fax scattered o'er the waves are l>orue; 

Bound to the mast the godlike hero standg. 

Waves his proud sword and ciieers bis wocrul bands: 

Tho* winds and seas their wonted aid deny, 

To jicld be knows not; but be knows to die. 

Camofns: Lusiad, x. (1569). 

^ Similar stories are told of admiral 
Benbow, Cynmgeros brother of the poet 
i^Eschylos, Jaafer who carried the sacred 
banner of “the prophet” in the battle of 
Muta, and of some others. 

Almirods ( The), a rel>ellious ])eople, 
who refused to submit to prince Pan- 
tag'ruel after his subjugation of Anar- 
chus king of the Dipsodes (2 syi.). It 
was while Pantagruel was marching 
against these rebels tliat a tremendous 
show'cr of rain fell, and the prince, putting 
out his tongue “ half-way,sheltered his 
whole army.— Rabelais: Paniagrvel, ti. 

3 * (1533)- 

Al'BMChar, the dreamer, the *' bar- 
ber's fifth brother.” He invested all his 
money in a basket of glassware, on w'hich 
he was to gain so much, and then to in¬ 
vest again and again, till he grew so rich 
that he would marry the vizier’s daughter 
and live in grandeur; but, being an^y 
with his supposed wife, he gave a kick 
with his foot and smashed all the ware 
which had given birth to his dream of 
wealth.— The Arabian Nights' Entertain^ 
ments. 

^ Echep'ron’s fable of The Shoemaker 
and a ha'forth of Milk, in Rabelais; 
The Milkmaid and her Fail of A/ilh, 
Dodsley; and Perrette ti k Pot an Lait^ 
by La Fontaine, are similar fables. 

The leading ideas of MalvoHo, in tds humouf of state, 
bear a strong resemblaiice to thOMi of Alnaschar, and 
some of tbe enpteciadons are very UmUiur, too.— 7 >r> 
sMifr. 

To indulge In AlnaacKar-Uke dfeama of oompound 
Interest 0ul 4nAnittt!m.^The TYmn. 

The Alnaschar of Alodetn Literature, 
S, Taylor Coleridge, who dreamt his 
Kubla Khan (y.v.), and wrote it out next 
morning from memory (i77a-t834). 

Most likely be bad been reading 
Purebas's Pilgrimage, wbkb recurred us 
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him in his dreams. None can doubt the 
resemblance of the two poems. 

AXneo'ma or Alnecmaolit, ancient 
name of Connaught. 

In Alnecma wsii the warrior honoured, the first of the 
race of Bol^ [rA« Belgtt 0/ South trtlaHd\.-~~Qssian . 
Temota, ii. 

Aloa'din (4 syl), a sorcerer, who made 
for himself a palace and garden in Arabia 
called " llie Earthly Paradise.” Thalaba 
slew him with a club, and the scene 
of enchantment disappeared.— Southey: 
Thalaba the Destroyer, vii. {1797). 

A. I.. O. E. {that is, A Irfadyl 0[f] 
E[ngland]), Miss Charlotte Tucker (1821- 

>893)- 

Alon'so, king of Naple.<i, father of 
Ferdinand and brother of Sebastian, in 
The Tempest, by Shakespeare (1609). 

ALONZO ike brave, the name of a 
ballad by M. G. Lewis. The fair Imogen' 
was betrothed to Alonzo, but, during his 
absence in the wars, became the bride of 
another. At the wedding feast Alonzo's 
ghost sat f»eside the bride, and, after 
rebuking her for her infidelity, carried 
her off to the grave. 

Alonzo the brave was the name of the knight; 

The maM was the fair Imogen. 

Af. O. l-twt’s {1775-1818). 

Alon'zo, a Portuguese gentleman, the 
sworn enemy of the vainglorious Duarte 
(3 )• 1 ° drama called The Custom 

of the Country, by Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher (published in 1647). 

Alonso, the husband of Cora. He is a 
brave Peruvian knight, the friend of RoUa, 
and beloved by king Atali'ba. Alonzo, 
being taken prisoner of war, is set at 
liberty by Rolla, who changes clothes 
with him. At the end he fights with 
Pizarroand kilts him.— Sheridan: Pizarro 
(altered from Kotzebue) (1799). 

Alonso (Don), "the conqueror of 
Afric,” friend of don Carlos, and husband 
of Leonora. (For the plot, seeZANGA.)— 
Young : The Pevenge { 1721). 

Alonso Fernandes de Arella- 
neda, author of a spurious Don Quixote, 
who makes a third sally, lliis was pub¬ 
lished during the lifetime of Cervantes, 
and caused him great annoyance. 

Alp, a Venetian renegade, who was 
commander of the Turkish army in the 
siege of Corinth. He loved Francesca, 
daughter of old Minotti, governor of 
Connth, but she refused to marry a rene- 
H^ade and apostate. Alp was shot in the 


siege, and Francesca died Of a broken 
heart.— Byron: Siege of Corinth (1816}. 

Alph. a river in Xanadu, n.entioned 
by Coleridge in his Kubla Khan, 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stalely p)a.i&uf«>dome decree. 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 

Thro' caverns measurelesi to man, 

Down to a Sunless sea. 

JC**hla Khan, 

Alpha'ns (3 syL), a magician and 
prophet in the army of Charlemagne, 
slain in sleep by Clorida'no.— Ariosto: 
Orlando Furioso {1516). 

Alphe'ns (3 syl), of classic story, being 
passionately in love with Arethu'sa, pur¬ 
sued her : but she fled from him m a 
fright, and was changed by Diana into 
m fountain, which bears her name. 

Alphon'so, an irascible old lord in 
The Pilgnm, a comedy by John Fletcher 
(1621). 

Alphon’so, king of Naples, deposed by 
his brother Frederick. ^ra*no tried to 
poison him, but did not succeed. Ulti¬ 
mately, he reoevered his crown, and 
Frederick and Sorano were sent to a 
monastery for the rest of their lives.— 
John Fletcher: A Wife for a Month 
(1624). Beaumont died 1616. 

Alphoixso, son of count Pedro of Can¬ 
tabria, afterwards king of Spain, He was 
plighted to Hermesind, daughter of lord 
Peiayo. 

The young Alphonso waa in truth an heir 
Of nature^ largest Hd» 

In fonn an<l feature, growing strength of Unh, 

A gentle he.'irt, a Boufalfectiatiate^ 

A joyous spirit, filled with generous tiKHightli, 

And genius be^tenlng and ennobting juL 
Seuthty: Rodtriek, viii. 

Alpleich or Blfearailfffiii the weird 

spirit-song, or that music which some 
hear before death, Faber refeps to it In 
his ’* Pilgrims of the Night 

Hark, bark, my sou) 1 Angolk songs iiitt swtUhig. 
And Pope, in The Dying Christian to hdi 
Soul, when be says-^ 

Hsrlc I thfy whls|wr, sngels any, 

Sister spirit, come swayl 

AlpsoVlnegrav. It is Uvy who says 
that Hannibal poured hot vinegar on the 
Alps to facilitate his passage over the 
mountains. Where did he get the vine^ 
from ? And as for the fire, Polybius says 
there was no means of heating the vinegar^ 
not a tree for fire-wood. 

Al^iH'fe (3 syl )» a famous enthiiitor 
in Amadis of Gduh by Vasco da 
of Oporto, who died 1403. 
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. JUa Nmta denfn»nc«s *Mch beneficent enchanters as 
Alquife and Urg-.nida, l>ecause they servo “as a vindj- 
catton of those who traffic with the j»*>weT!. of darkness. *' 
'--Fmnrit 4 * la Norn: DitcfinrsM, 87 (1587). 

Al [raJk-kegm*]. The meaning 

of this word is very doubtful. Some say 
it is the mountain or valley of the cave 
of the seven sleepers. Others think it is 
the name of the dog shut up in the cave 
with them ; but probably it is a stone or 
metal tablet set up near the cave» con¬ 
taining the names of the seven sleepers 
and their dog Kalmlr'.— SaJe: AI Koran ^ 
xviii. note. 

Alrinaclif the demon who causes 
shipwrecks, and presides over storms and 
earthquakes. When vi.sible it is always 
in the form and dress of a woman.— 
Eastern Mythology, 

AJUa'tia, the Whilefriars' sanctuary 
for debtors and law’-breakers. The name 
is taken from Alsatia {Alsace, in France)^ 
a seal of war and lawlessness wlien kin^ 
James's son-in-law was the prince Pala¬ 
tine. Sir Walter Scott, in I'he Fortunes 
of Nigtly has graphically described the 
life and state of this rookery, but he is 
greatly indebted to Shad well's comedy, 

1 he Squire of Alsatia (1640-1692). 

Alacrlp {^l/wj), “the heiress," a vulgar 
farvenue, anecterl, conceited, ill-nalurcd, 
and ignorant Having had a fortune left 
her, she assumes the airs of a woman of 
fashion, and exhibits the follies without 
possessing the merits of the upper ten. 

Mr, Aherip, the vulgar father of “the 
heiress," who finds the grandeur of sud¬ 
den w^th a great bore, and in his new 
mansion, Berkeley Square, sighs for the 
snug emuforts he once enjoyed as scrive¬ 
ner in FumivaVs Inn.— Burgoyne: The 
Heiress (1781). 

Al Siraf, an imaginary bridge l^e- 
iween i^rtb and the Mahometan piiradise, 
not so wide as a spider’s thread. Those 
ladieh with sin fall over into the abyss 
below. 

Alltamoiati a wung Genoese lord, who 
marries Calista, daughter of lord 5>ciorto 
(3 ry/- )• On his wedding day he discovers 
that hts bride has been seduced by Lotba'- 
rio, and a duel ensues, in which Lothario 
is killed, whereupon Calista stabs herself. 

: The Fair Pemteni (1703). 

*. • Rowe makes Sciolto three syllables 
alwitys* 

tJobn QukklcomfiramccK) li}»c«rottr«t Fiiituim. where 
IM fustfomoM dMWIiCtt* of “ AhuJtiont.” which h* 
AOtikt no tmOh to tlw tttlsAicthm of tho miin«e«r (hut 
be )»1$ wifo to ii|| down youiw Q«ikjk « whole 


share, which, at the dose of the performance, emounteH 
to throe og yffkk Qwitt (1839). 

Altamonui, king of Samarcand', who 
joined the Egyptian army against the 
crusaders. He surrendered him.self 10 
Godfrey(bk. xx.).— Tasso; Jerusalem De¬ 
livered (1575)' 

Altlie'a ( The divine), of Richard Love¬ 
lace, was Lucy Sacheverell, called by the 
poet, Lucretia. 

When love with unconfin^d wings 
Hovers within my Rates, 

And tny divine Althea hrinRS 
To whisper at my grates. . , . 

('Fhe "grates” here referred to were 
those of a prison in which Lovelace was 
confined by the Long Parliament, for his 
petition from Kent in favour of the king.) 

Althma’s Brand. The Fates told 
Althaea that her son Melea'ger would live 
just as long as a log of wood then on the 
fire remained unconsumed. Althaea con¬ 
trived to keep the log unconsumed for 
many years: but when her son killed her 
two brothers, she threw it angrily into the 
fire, where it was quickly consumed, and 
Meleager expired at the same time.— 
Ovid: Metamorphoses, viii. 4. 

The fatal brand Althaea burned. 

ShaAeseeart: a //<Hrj> VI. act L sc. 1 bss*)> 

(Shakespeare says (2 Hmry IV, act ii, 
sc. 2). Althaea dreamt "she was delivered 
of a fire-brand." This is a mistake. It 
was Hecuba who so dreamt Tbe story 
of Althaea and the fire-brand is given 
above.) 

Altisido'ra, one of the duchess's 
servants, who pretends to be in love with 
don Quixote, and serenades him. The 
don sings his response that he has no 
other love tlian what be gives to his 
Dtilcin'ea, and while he is still singing 
he is assailed by a string of cats, let into 
the room by a rope. As the knight was 
leaving the mansion, Altlsidora accused 
him of having stolen her garters, tail 
when the kni^t denied the charge, the 
damsel protested that she said so in her 
distraction, for her garters were not stolen. 
" I am like the man," she said, "looking 
for his mule at the time he was astride its 
b.ick."— Cervantes; Don Quince, 11. iii. 
9, etc.; iv. 5 (1615). 

Al'toii (Miss), alias Miss Clifford, a 
sweet, modest young lady, the companion 
of Miss Alscrtp, " flic heiress," a vulgar* 
conceited parmnue. Lord Gayville is 
expected to many "^hc; hdress," but 
detests her, and loves Miss Alton, her 
humble companion. It turns out that 
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^2000 a year of "the heiress’s" fortune 
belongs to Mr. Clifford (Miss Alton’s 
brother), and is by him settled on his 
lister. Sir Clement Flint destroys this 
^nd, whereby the money returns to Clif¬ 
ford, who marries lady Emily Gayville, 
and sir Clement settles the same on his 
nephew, lord Gayville, who marries Miss 
Alton.— Burgoyne: The Heiress (1781). 

Al'ton XiOCke, tailor and p^t. a 
novel by the Rev. Charles Kingsley 
(1850). This novel won for the author 
the title of " Fhe Chartist Clergyman." 

Alsir'do, king of Trem'izen, in Africa, 
overthrown by Orlando in his march to 
join the allied army of Ag'ramant.— 
Ariosto: Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Am'adis of a love-child of 

king Per'ion and the princess Elize'na. 
He is the hero of a famous prose romance 
of chival^, the first four books of which 
{in old French) are attributed to Vasco 
de Ix>beira of Portugal, who died 1403. 
Three other books weie added in the 
same century, and were translated 
Into Spanish m 1460 by Montal'vo, who 
added a fifth book. 'I*he five were 
rendered into French by Herbcray, who 
increased the series to twenty-four books. 
Lastly, Gilbert Siiunier added seven more 
volumes, and called the entire series Le 
Roman des Romans. 

Whether Amadis was P'rench or 
British is disputed. Some maintain that 
* ‘ Gaul " means Wales, not France ; 
that Elizena was princess of Brittany 
{Bretagne), and that Perion was king 
of Gaul ( Wales), not Gaul (France). 

AmadU de Gaul was a tall man, of a fair complexion, 
his aspect somethine between mild and austere, and 
had a nandsome blade beard. He was a person of very 
few words, was not easily provoked, and was soon 
appeased.— Certmnus: D<m QuixeU, II. L i (Z615). 

(William Stewart Rose has a poem in 
three books, called Amadis 0/ Gaul, 
1803.) 

As Arthur is the central figure of 
British romance, Charlemagne of French, 
and Diderick of German, so Amadis is 
the central figure of Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese romance; but there is this difference 
—the tale of Amadis is a connected whole, 
concluding with the marriage of the hero 
with Oriama, The intervening parts are 
only the obstacles he encountered and 
overcame in obtaining this consummation. 
In the Arthurian romances, and those of the 
Charlemagne series, we have a number of 
adventures of different heroes, but there 
is no unity of purpose, each set of adven¬ 
tures is cumplcte in itself. 


(Southey the poet has an admirable 
abridgment of Amadis of Gaul, and also 
of Palmerin of England. Bernardo 
Tasso wrote Amadigi di Gaula in 1560.) 

Am^adis of Greece, a supplemental 
part of Amadis of Gaul, by Felicia'no de- 
Silva. There are also several other Ama- 
dises—as Amadis of Colchis, Amadis of 
Trebisond, Amadis of Cathay ; but all 
these are very inferior to the original 
A madis of Gaul. 

The ancient fables, whose relickes doe yet remain, 
namely Lancelot ^ Oie Lake, Pierct/ot est, Tristram, 
Giron the Courteous, etc., tloo bcare witnc.sse of this 
odcle ranitie. Herewith were men fed for the space 
of 500 >^«res, until! our lanjfu.a^e growing more 
polished, and our minds more ticklish, they were 
driven to Invent some novelties wherewith to delight 
us. Thus came y* bookes of Amadis into light among 
us in this last age.—/■Virwci'r //» None: Discourses, 

87 hss?)- 

Amai'mon (3 syl.), one of the prin¬ 
cipal devils. Asmode'us is one of his 
lieutenants. Shakespeare twice refers to 
him, in i Henry IV. act ii. sc. 4, and in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, act ii, 
sc. 2. 

Amal’ahta. son of Eriiryab the 

deposed queen of the Hoamen (a syl.), an 
Indian tribe settled on the south 0/ the 
Mis.souri. He is described as a brutal 
savage, wily, deceitful, and cruel. Amal- 
ahta wished to marry the {nincess GoeF- 
vyl, Madoc’s sister, and even seized her 
by force, but was killed in his fiight.— 
Southey: Madoc, ii. 16(1805), 

AmalthsB'a, the sibyl who offered to 
sell to Tarquin nine books of prophetic 
oracles. When the king refused to give 
her the price demanded, she went away, 
burnt three of them, and returning to the 
king, demanded the same price for the 
remaining six. Again the king declined 
the purchase, llie sibyl, after burning 
three more of the volumes, demanded 
the original sum for the remaining three. 
Tarquin paid the money, and Amalthaea 
was never more seen. Aulus G^UIus 
says that Amalthaea burnt the books in 
the kind’s presence. Pliny affums that 
the original number of volumes was only 
three, two of which the sibyl burnt, and 
the third was purchased by king Tarquin. 

Amaltke'a, misuuss of Ammon and 
mother of Bacchus. Ammon hid his 
mistress in the island Nysa (in Africa), 
in order to elude the vigilance and 
jealousy of his wife Rhea. This account 
(given by Dlodoms Sic'ulus, bk. hi,, 
and by sir Walter Raleigh in his Hiitory 
of the Wmdd, I. vi. 5) differs from the 
ordinal^ story, which makes Sem*el6 the 
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mother of Bacchus, and Rhea his nurse. 
(Ammon is Kara or Cham, the son of 
Noah, founder of the African race.) 

. . . that Nyseian ile, 

Girt with the river T riton, where old Chan\ 

(Whom Gentiles Ammon call, and Uby^i Jove) 

Hid Amalthea and her florid son. 

Yotutg Bacchus, from hU stepdame Rhea's eye. 

MiUon : Paradise Last. iv. 975 {1665). 

Amanda, wife of Loveless. I^rd 
Foppington pays her amorous attentions, 
but she utterly despi.ses the conceited 
coxcomb, and treats him with contumely. 
Colonel Townly, in order to pique his 
lady«love, also pays attention to Love¬ 
less's wife, but she repels his advances 
with indication; and Loveless, who 
overhears ner, conscious of his own short¬ 
comings, resolves to reform his ways, and, 

** forsaking all other,” to remain true to 
Amanda, “ so long as they both should 
live.”— Sheridan : A Trip ta Scarboroupk 

(1777). # 


Amaa'da, in Thomson's Seasons^ is’^ 
meant for Miss Young, who married 
admiral Campbell. 

And thou, Amanda, come, pride of my tong 1 

Formed by the Graces, loveliness itseiX. 

** Spring.” 4^ 4St (1798). 

Awakened by the genial year, 

In vain the birds around me sing; 
fa vain the freshening fielda * 

Without my love there is no spring. 

Amanda, the victim of Peregrine 
Pickle's seduction, in Smollett’s novel 
of Perepdne JPiehfe 

Am'ara (Maunt), a place where the 
Abyssinian kings kept their younger sons, 
to prevent sedition. It was a perfect 
paradise enclosed with alabaster rocks, 
and containing thirty-four magnificent 
palaces .—Heylin : Microcosm us (1627). 


Whoro th« Abaasia kings their laaue guard, 
Mount Amara, ... by some suppos^ 

True paradiae under the Ethiop lino. 

By Nuus Kne. enclosed with shining rock 
A whole daya Journey high. 

Mittan: Paradise Last. 1 *. aSo, etc. {1665). 


(**Tbe Ethiop line” means the equi¬ 
noctial line.) 

Am'aMlit. There are numerous 
species of this flower, those best known 
are called prince's feather and lave lies 
a-bkedingt both crimson flowers. The 
bloody emaroMlk and the clustered ama- 
ranik also bear red flowers; but there is 
a species called the melancholy amaranth. 
which has a purple velvety flower. All 
letain their colours pretty well to the last, 
and the flowers enaure for a long time. 
Pliny mm {xxl tt) that the flowers of the 
amamntli recover their colour by bdng 
sprinlded ^th water. 


Immortal amaranth, a flower which onco 
In paradise, fat,t by the 'i'ree of Uife, 

Began to bloom. . . . With these . . . the spirits eiMt 
Bind their resplendent locks. 

Milton : Paradise Lost, ill 3S3, etc. (166$). 

Amaran'ta, wife of Bar’tolus, the 
covetous lawyer. She was wantonly 
loved by Leandro, a Spanish gentle¬ 
man.— John Fletcher: The Spanish 
Curate [1622). Beaumont died in i6i6, 
Axn'aranth (Greek, amarantos. ** ever¬ 
lasting ”), so c^led because its flowers 
retain their *'flaming red ” colour to the 
last. Lx)ngfcUow, by a strange error, 
crowns the angel of death w'ith amaranth, 
with which (as Milton says) ‘'the spirits 
elect bind their resplendent locks,” and 
his angel of life he crowns w ith asphodel, 
the flower of Pluto or the grave. 

He who wore the crown of asphodids « . « 
r<>aidj “ My errand >;> not death, but life'* . . . 

[but] The atigel with the aituranthUte wreaUi 

Whu>pcred a word, that had a soutul likedoaCh. 

Longfellow: The Tioo Angtlt^ 

Am'aranth {Lady), in Wild Da/i, by 
John O'Keeie, a famous part of Mrs, 
Pope (1740-1797). 

Amarillifly a shepherdess in love 
with Periigot (f sounded), but Perigot 
loved Am'oret. I n order to break off this 
affection, Amarillis induced *‘the sullen 
shepherd ” to dip her in “ the magic 
well,” whereby she became transfom^ 
into the perfect resemblance of her rival ; 
and soon effectually disgusted Perigot 
with her bold and wanton conduct 
When afterwards be met the true 
Amoret, he repulsed her, and even 
wounded her with intent to kill Ulti¬ 
mately, the trick was discovered by 
Cor'in, " the faithful shepherdess," and 
Perigot was married to ins true love, — 
John Fletcher: The Faithful Shepherd 
(1610). 

Amaxyllia, in Spenser's pastoral, 
Cotin Clout's Come Home Again, is the 
countess-dowager of Derby. Her name 
was Alice, and she was the youngest of 
the six daughters of sir John Spenser, of 
Althorpe, ancestor of the noble bouses 
of Spenser and Marlborough. After the 
death of the earl, the widow married sir 
Thomas Egerton, keeper of the Great 
Seal (afterwards Imron of Ellesmere and 
viscount Brackiey). It was for this very 
lady, during her widowhood, that Milloa 
wrote his AFcades (3 jry/.). 


l>SiA 

C 


Ho less pralsewpithy are 
The honour of the noble nunily 
Of whldi 1 meanest boast mymOtta ha . . 
Phyllis. CbatylUs, and swmift AnMMryOillt 
FhylUa the fair ts eklest of^e threm 
The iMUtt to her ts bountifttl CharyiSs, 
fiirt Ajd^UIs highest in dem. 

Spmnr; Coha Cioafs Cams Momt AgmUt I 
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Ajnaryllis, the name of a rustic 
beauty in the Idylh of TheocrTtos. and 
hi the Eclogues of Virgil. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Milton. 


Amasis, the ring of Aniasis is the 
tame as Polycrates’ ring (g.v.). 

Am'asis, Amdsis, or Aah'mes (3 syl.), 
founder of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty {b. r, i6io). Lord P^rooke at- 
tnbutes to him one of the pyramids. The 
three chief pyramids are usually ascribed 
to Snphis (or Cheops), Scn-Snphis (nr 
Cephrends), and Mencher^s, all of the 
fourth dynasty. 

AmasJs and Cheops how can time formve. 

Who in their useless pyramids would hvct 

Lord Brnokf • Peace. 

Amateur (An), Pierce Egan the 
younger published under this pseudonym 
his Eeal Life in London, or The Hambies 
mnd Adventures of Hob Tally-ho, F.sq,^ 
and his Cousin, the lion. Tom Dashall, 
through ike Metropolis (1821-2). 

AJUaurite, a bridge in Utopia. Sir 
Thomas More says he could not recollect 
whether Raphael Hythloday told him it 
was 500 paces or only 300 paces long, and 
he requested his friend, IVier Giles, living 
at Antwerp, to question the adventurer 
about it. 

Amaurot, the chief city of Utopia ” 
{g*v.), (Greek, amauros, “ shadowy, un- 
Icnown.") 

ALmaurota {The), a people whose 
kingdom was invaded by the Dipsodes 
(9 jy/.), but Pantag'ruel, coming to their 
defcnee, utterly routed the invaders.— 
Rahelais : Pantagruel, ii. (1533). 


k'via, the personification of In¬ 
temperance in grief. Hearing that her 
husband, sir Mordant, had been enticed 
to the Bower of Bliss by the enchantress 
Acra'sia, she went in quest of him, and 
found him so changed in mind and body 
ihe could scarcely recognize him ; how¬ 
ever, she managed by tact to bring him 
away; but he died* on the road, and 
Amavia stabbed herself from excessive 
grief.— Spenser: Faerie Queene, iL i 

1*590)- 

AmaJtla. Samuel Pordage wrote a 
poem entitled Azaria and Huskai, in 
reply to Absalom and Achitophel 

Amazia stands for Charles !1. In 
tms reply we meet with these preposterous 
Hue*— 


All his subjects, who h!s fate did moan, 

With joyful hearts restoreti him to his throne; 
Who then his father s murderers destroyed. 

And a lotiig, happy, peaceful reign enjoyed. 
Beloved of all, tor merciful was ne 
Like God, in the superlative dejp^ 1 ( 111 ) 

Amaso’na, a fairy, who freed a 
certain country from the Ogri and the 
Blue Centaur. When she sounded her 
trumpet, the sick were recovered and be¬ 
came both young and strong. She gave 
the princess Carpiriona a bunch of gilli- 
flowers, which enabled her to pass un¬ 
recognized before those who knew her 
well.— Comtesse D'Aulnoy : Fairy Tales 
(" The Princess Carpillona,” 1682). 

Amaso'nian Chin, a beardless chin, 
like that of the Amazonian women. 
Especially applied to a beardless young 
soldier. (See Alp:xander, p. 22.) 

When with his Amazonian chin ho drove 

The hnstlcd lips before him. 

Shakespeare: Coriolanus, act li. »c. a (1609). 

Amber, said to be a concretion of 
birds' tears, but the birds were the sisters 
of Melca'ger, called Meleag'rldfis, who 
never ceased weeping for their dead 
brother.— Pliny: Natural History^ xxxvii. 
a, II. 

Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea-birds have wept, 
Moprt: Fire- Worshifytrs 

AM'BBrOSE (a syl), a sharper, who 
assumed in the presence of Gil the 
character of a devout. He was in league 
with a fellow who assumed the name of 
don Raphael, and a young woman who 
called herself Camilla, cousin of donna 
Mencia. These three sharpers allure Gil 
Bias to a house which Camilla says is hers, 
fleece him of his ring, his portmanteau, 
and his money, decamp, and leave him to 
find out that the house is only a hired 
lodging.— Lesagi: Gil Bias, i. 15, i6 
(j/is)- 

( This incident is borrowed from Es- 
pinel’s romance entitled Vidade Bscudero, 
tnarcos de Obregon, 1618.) 

Am'brose (2 syl), a female domestic 
servant wailing on Miss Seraphine and 
Miss Angelica Arthurei.— Sir SeoU: 

Pedgauntlet {time, Georgt \t.). 

Ambrose {Brother), a monk who at¬ 
tended the prior Ayrner, of JorvaiilX 
Abbey .—Sir W, Scott: hianhOi (time, 
Richard L). 

Ambrose (Father), abbot of Keniia- 
quhair, is Edward Glendinning, brother o)f 
sir Halbert Glendinning (the knight of 
Avex^t*! He appfiars at Kinross, dis¬ 
guised as a noblemah^srciaiher.— 

Scat/: The Abbot (time, Hizabeth). 
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‘.•Father An»brose (lulward Glen- 
dinning), abbot of Kennaquhair, and 
subsequently a servant at Kinro.'sS. 'The 
novel is called the “ Ablx^t,” but Roland 
Gnerne is the rejil hero and duel character. 

jAjnbroslan Chant ( 7 A^), or htinn 

called Ambrosidrium^ nieniioned by Isi¬ 
dore, in his De liccL Offic.^ bk. i. chap. 6. 
it was a chant or hymn introduced into 
the Church of Milan in the fourth century, 
and now known as the TeDeum laudamus. 
It is said to have been the joint work of 
St. Ambrose and St. Augustine. The 
historic fact is disputed. 

Ambrosio, the hero of Lewis’s 
.'omance Tkc Monk. Ho is abbot of the 
Capuchins of Madrid, and is called “The 
man of holiness ; '* but Matilda overcame 
his virtue, and he goes on from bad to 
worse, till he is condemne<i to death by 
the Inquisition. He now bargains w'itji 
Lucifer for release. He gains his bar^aii^ 
it IS true, but only to be dashed to pieces 
on a rock. 

Amelia, a model of conjugal affec¬ 
tion, in Fielding’s novel so called 
It is said that the character was modelled 
from his own wife. Dr. Johnson read 
this novel from beginning to end without 
once stopping. 

Amelia Is perhaps the only book of which, being 
ptinted off bcKmes otm morning, a new edition was 
called for before night. The character of Amelia is 
the most pleasing heroine of all the romances.—J3r. 

(Lady Mary Wortley Montague tells us 
that Mr, and Mrs. Booth are faithful pre¬ 
sentments of Mr, and Mrs. Fielding.) 

Ajnelia, in Thomson’s Seasons, a Ixjau- 
tiful, innocent young woman, overtaken 
by a storm while walking with her troth- 
plight lover, Cel'adon. “with equal virtue 
formed, and equal grace. Hers the 
mild lustre of the blooming morn, and 
his the radiance of the risen day." 
Amelia grew frightened, but Celadon 
said, “ *Tis safety to be near thee, sure ; " 
when a flash of li||^htning struck her 
dead in his arms.— '* Summer " (1727). 

AjnelilS, in Schiller’s tragedy of The 
Robbers, 

Or they wflt teem how generotis worth suhhmes 
robber Moor, end pleadii Cbr oil his crimes; 

How poor AmellA kissed with many a tear 

Hbi hand, bloodstained, but. ever, ever dear. 

Cam/Ml: Pteasueis H«pe, II {tj'99). 

MmmU^ *’ a dear little 

crcatui:^,*’ in love with George Osbome, 

it? Tbsuclkcray’a noyel of ymtty Fair 

Amelot (2 Jy/.l the page of sir Da¬ 


mian de Lacy. —JK. Sroli: The Be> 
trolhed {i\r\\<*, Henry IJ.). 

America. Names of the United 

States, whence derived— 

Alabama, an Indian word, meaning “ Here w« jest.’ 

So named in 1817, from the chief river. 

Annap^olis (Marylnn^l), so named from queen Anne, 

In whose reign it was conKtitnte.1 the seat of local 
govemiiient. 

Ast&ria (Oregon!, so catlefi from Mr, Astor, mer¬ 
chant, of New York, who foundecl here a fur-trading 
station in j8ii. The adventure of this merchant forms 
the subject of Washington Irving’s A •Gloria. 

Batttmare (3 syl.\. in ^f.^rylant^, is so called firom 
lord Baltimore, who led a colony to that ^ate In 
i6'H. 

BiHton <Mass.-vchiisetts), so called from Boston In 
1 .incohishire, wli^^nce many of the original founders 
ewigr.jfcd. 

Carolina (A^prrA and South), named originally firoM 
Charles IX. of France; but Charles II. granted the 
whole country to eight needy courtiers. 

Carson Lity (Ciregon) commemorates the name of 
Kit Carson, the Rocky Mountain tnipper and guide, 
wnodie<i in 1871. 

Charlestown (Carolina), founded in 1670, and named 
after Charles II, 

Connei firut (IndianJ, so called from the chief river. 
Delaware (3 syt.), in Pennsylvania, $0 named from 
lord De U Ware, who died in the bay (1703). 

Florida, discovered by the Spanianls on Palm 
Sunday, and thence adleid lPasqua] Florida. 

Gear Ha, named in honour of George II., in whose 
reign the settlement there was mane. 

Harrisburg (Pennsylvania), named from Mr. Harris, 
by whom It was first settled in 1733, under a grant from 
the Penn family. 

Indiana, so nantied from the number of Indiana 
which dwelt there (i8oi). 

Louisiana, so named by M. de la Sale (i6fo), In 
honour of Louis X1V^ of Prance. 

Maine, so called (1638) from the French province of 
the same name. 

Maryland, so named by lord Baltimore (x63»), In 
compl&nent to Henrietta Marla, the wife of Chaikn 1 . 
of England. 

Massachusetts (Indian) means '* Blue HiOs.* 

Nrmda, so called from the Sierra Nevada mountain- 
chain. 

New Hampshire, prevloiidy called Laeonia, It 
recch'ed Its present name from J. Mason, governor 
of Hampshire, to whom it was conceded in 
New yersey, so called in honour of sir G. Carteret, 
who had defended Jersey against the parUamencary 
forces in r664. 

Nm> Yori, previously c.alled New Amsterdam, It 
received its oresent name (1664) in comphtnent to 
James duke ot York (.afterwards James II.J. 

Pennsylvania {“the Penn Forest"), so Called from 
WiBiam Penn, who, in i(£i, gave to the state its con¬ 
stitution. 

Rhode Island, so called, in 1614, in reference to the 
Island of Rhodes. It is the sniaitest of the 13 original 
States of North America, and was colonized by the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

Texas (f.r. *’ the place of pro-tecfion so cafied In 
tSir, because general Lailenuint gave there ** pro¬ 
tection " to a couiny of French refugees. 

Vermont {i.e. “Verts Monts"), so called from the 
Green Mountains, which traverse the state, 
yirHnia, so called (tsSa) by sir Walter RaMgll, In 
compilmem to Elizabeth, the virgin queen."* 

lilincis. Aansas, NentucAy^ MOehigmH 

(“a lake"), Minnesota (“laughing waters"), Affrritr- 
zf>/f f* sea of waters "), Missemd, Nebraska, 
<^gm, and HUscanstn, are names of rivers. 

America. Nicknames of the United 
States* inhabitants: Ainbamat lizards; 
Arhan'sas, toodvpicks ; CaJi/omHat |(0M- 
hunters; Co/#ra’2(k, rovers; Conm^Heui, 
wooden nutmegs; DiPi»wafr^ mtisk-ratsi 
Flov*ida^ fljf^up-ihe-creeks ; GmAgk^ 
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ousxards ; Illinois^ suckers; Indiana, 
hoosiers; Iowa, hawk-eyes ; Kansas, 
jay-hawkers ; Kentucky, corn-crackers ; 
Ijmisiana, creoles ; Maine, foxes; 
Maryland, craw-thumpers ; Michigan, 
wolverines ; Minnesota, gophers ; Mis¬ 
sissippi, tadpoles ; Missou*ri, pukes; 
Nebraska, bug-eaters ; Nevada, sage 
hens ; New Hampshire, granite boys ; 
New Jersey, blues or clam-catchers ; 
New York, knickerbockers ; North Caro¬ 
lina, tar-boilers and tuckoes ; Ohio, 
buck-eyes; OYegon, web-feet and hiwd- 
cases; Pennsylva*nia, Pennanites and 
leather-heads ; Rhode Island, gun-flints; 
South Carolina, weasels ; Tenntssee\ 
whelps ; Texas, beef-heads ; Vermont, 
Green Mountain boys; Virgin'ia, beadies; 
Wisconsin, badgers. 

American Notes, by Charles 
Dickens (1842). 'I'he book was well 
received in England, but gave great 
offence in America. A reply, called 
Change for American Notes, was 
published by an American lady, cutting 
up the book hip and thigh. 

American Statee. The eigh t states, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and Wis- 
•consin, derive their names from their re¬ 
spective chief rivers. 

Amethyst is said to dispel dnmken- 
ness. (Greek, a, privative ; metkusis, 
“drunkenness.") 

Amen'ti, the heaven of Egyptian 
mythology. 

open the gate of heaven . . . open the gate of the 
starry r^on; open the gate of Ameutl \—inscri^Hon 

th€ mummy tfentd by Pettigrew, tn 1836. 

Am'giad, son of Camaralzaman and 
Badoura, and half-brother of Assad (son 
of Camaralzaman and Haiatarnefous), 
Each of the two mothers conceived a base 
passion for tlie other's son, and when the 
young princes revolted at their advances, 
accused them to their father of designs 
upon their honour. Camaralzaman or¬ 
dered his emir Giondar to put them both 
to death, but as the young men had saved 
him from a lion, he laid no hand on them, 
but told them not to return to their father's 
dominions. They wandered on for a time, 
and then parted, but both reached the 
same place, which was a city of the Magi 
Here b^ a strange adventure Arngiad was 
made vizier, while Assad was thrown into 
a dungeem, where be was designed as a 
sacrifice to Che fire-god. Bosu'na, a 
daughter of the old man who imprisoned 
Ass^, released him, and Arngiad out of 


gratitude made her his wife. After which 
the king, who was greatly advanced in 
years, appointed him his successor, and 
Arngiad used his best efforts to abolish 
the worship of fire and establish “the 
true faith."— Arabian Nights (“Arngiad 
and Assad "). 

AmHara, the kingdom in which was 
the “happy valley,' where the A^s- 
sinian princes were doomed to live. 'The 
valley was encompassed by mountains, 
and had but one entrance, which was 
under a cavern, concealed by woods and 
closed by iron gates. — Dr. Johnson: 
Rasselas (1759). 

Am las, a squire of low degree, beloved 
by ACmilia. They agreed to meet at a 
given spot, but on their way thither both 
were taken captives—Amias by Corflarnbo, 
and Ai^milia by a man-monsier. ^Emilia 
was released by Belphoeb^ (3 syl. ), who 
slew “ the caitiff; " and Annas by prince 
Arthur, who slew Corflarnbo. The two 
lovers were then brought together by the 
prince “ in peace and settled rest."— 
Spenser: Faerie Queene, iv. 7, 9(1596). 

Amldas, the younger brother of 
BracMdas^ sons of Mile’sio; the former 
in love with the dowerless Lucy, and the 
latter with the wealthy Philtra. The two 
brothers bad each an island ol equai site 
and value left them by their father, but 
the sea daily added to the island of the 
younger brother, and encroached on that 
belonging to Bracidas. When PbQtim 
saw that the property of Amidas was 
daily increasing, she forsook the elder 
brother and married the wealthier; while 
Lucy, seeing herself jilted, threw herst^ 
into the sea. A floating chest attracted 
her attention; she clung to it, and was 
drifted to the wasted island. I'he chest 
was found to contain great riches, and 
Lucy gave its contents and herself to 
Bracidas. Amidas claimed the chest as 
his own right, and the question in 
dispute was submitted to sir Ar^tegal 
ihe wise arbiter decided, that whereas 
Amidas claimed as his own all the addi¬ 
tions given to his island by the sea, Lucy 
might claim as her own the chest, because 
the sea had given It to her.-^/emier.* 
Fairie QueiHe, v. 4 (1596). 

Am'iol, in Dryden's Absalom ami 
Achitophel, Is meant for sir Edward Sey¬ 
mour, Speaker of tfie House of Contmoos, 
An anagram for Eliam, ^'the Irkod of 
CkA" (a Sam. jcxifl, 34). 
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Wlui can Amiers pralite tefuie t 
Of ancicut race ty birtii, nobler yet 

In bis own wtwih, and without title great. 

The sanhedrim long time as chief he ruled, 
e Their reason guklcm, and their passion cooled. 

Part L 899-903, 

A'min (Prince), son of the caliph 
Haroun-al-Raschid; he married Am'inS, 
sister of Zobeide (3 jry/.), the caliph’s wife. 
— Arabian Nights' Entertainments (" The 
History of Amine ’*). 

Am'ina, an orphan, who walked in 
her sleep. (For the tale, see Sonnam- 
BULA.) — Bellini: La Sonnambula (an 
Opera, 1831). 

Am'itid (3 syl. ), half-sister of Zobei'dfi 
(3 wife of Amin, the caliph's 

son. One day she went to purchase a 
robe, and tlie seller told her he would 
charge nothing if she would suffer him to 
kiss her cheek. Instead of kissing he 
bit it, and Amine, being asked by Iwr 
husband how she came by the wouiw, 
so .shuffled in her answers that he cofli- 
manded her to be pul to death— a sentence 
he afterwards commuted to scourging. 
One day she and her sister told the stories 
of their lives to the caliph Haroun*al- 
Raschid, when Amin became reconciled 
to his wife, and the caliph married her 
half-sister.— Nights' Entertain¬ 
ments (“ History of Zobeide and History 
of Amine”). 

Am'ina (3 s^l.) or Amines (3 jry/.), 
the beautiful wife of Sidi Nouraan. In¬ 
stead of eating her rice with a spoon, she 
used a bodkin for the purpose, and carried 
it to her mouth in infinitesimal portions. 
This went on for some time, till Sidi 
Nouman determined to ascertain on what 
his wife really fed, and to his horror 
discovered that she was a ghoul, who 
went Stealthily by night to the cemetery, 
and feasted on the fresh-buried dead.— 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments His¬ 
tory of Sidi Nouman ”). 

N.B.—^Amine was so hard-hearted that 
she lad about her three sisters like a leash 
of greyhounds. 

One nf the Amine’s soit, wbo pick up their greins of 
food with a bodkin.—O. NT. Holmes: Attiocratt^the 
tfnaJitfissP Tabit, 

Amin’tor, a young nobleman, the 
troUi-pUght husband of Aspatia, but by 
the kinga command he marries £vad'ne 
(3 jyl). This is the peat event of the 
tragedy of which Ammtor is the hero. 
The sad story of Evadae, the heroine, 
gives name to the play .—and 
Fteteher: The Maids ThageAv {1610)4 
<TiU the reign of Charles II., the kings 


of England claimed the feudal right of 
disposing in marriage any one who owed 
them feudal allegiance. In All’s Well 
that Ends Well, Shakespeare makes the 
king of P'rance exercise a similar right, 
when he commands Bertram, count of 
Rousillon, to marry against his will Hd'- 
ena, tlie physician’s daughter.) 

Amis the Priest, the hero of a 
comic German story, in verse (thirteenth 
century). He was an Englishman, whose 
popularity excited the envy of the higher 
clergy; so they tried to depose him on 
the score of ignorance. Being brought 
before them, they demand answers to 
such questions as these: "How many 
days is it since Adam was placed in 
paradise ? ** but Amis fools them with his 
wit. 1‘be poem reminds one of the Abbot 
of Canterbury, and ihcAbbl de St. Gall. — 
Strieker of Austria (fourteenth century). 

Am’let (Richard), the gamester in 
Vanbrugh’s Confederacy (1695). He is 
usually called *' Dick." 

1 saw Miss Pope for the second time, in the year 
I?')*'), in the char.'jctei of “ Flippanta," lohn Pauner 
bctujf “Dick Ainict,” and Mrs, Jordan Corbma.”— 
yames Smttk. 

Mrs. Amlet, a rich, vulgar, trades- 
w^oman, mother of Dick, of whom she is 
very proud, although she calls him a 
"sad scapegrace,” and swears "he will 
be hanged.” At last she settles on him 

10,000, and he marries Corinna, daugh¬ 
ter of Gripe the rich scrivener. 

Ammo'nian Horn (The), the cornu¬ 
copia. Ammon king 01 Lib'ya gave to 
his mistress Amalthe'a (mother of Bac¬ 
chus) a tract of land resembling a ram’s 
liorn in shape, and hence called the 

Ammonian horn” (from the giverj, the 

Amalt/u'an horn” (from the receiver), 
and the " Hisperian horn ” (from its 
locality). Alniaihea also personifies fer¬ 
tility. (Ammon is Ham, son of Noah, 
founder of the African race.) (See 
Amalthea.) 

picre] Amalrhrta pours. 

Well pleased, the weohh of that Anunonian ham. 

Her aower. 

AktHsidt: Hymn to the NaiaAs. 

Ammon’s Son. Alexander the Great 
called himself the son of the god Ammon, 
but others call him the son of Philip of 
Macedon. 

Of ftsod I think with Philip’s son. ojr rather 
Ammon’s (ill ptoased with one world «nd one fiitheri. 

Syrm: JDm yuan, v. jt. 

(Alluding to the tale that when Alex¬ 
ander had con<|uered the whole world, he 
wept that there was no other world to 
conquer.) 
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A'lnon’s Son is Rinaldo. eldest son 
of Amon or Aynion marquis d’iiste, and 
nephew of Charlemagne.— Ariosto: Or- 
lando Furioso (1516). 

Am'oretf a modest, faithful shep¬ 
herdess, who plighted her troth to Per'igot 
(/sounded)at the “Virtuous Well." The 
wanton shepherdess Amarillis assumed 
her appearance and dress, but the decep¬ 
tion being revealed by Cor'in, “ the faith¬ 
ful shepherdess," the lovers were happily 
married.— yo/tn Fletcher: The Faithful 
Shepherdess (x6io). (See Amarillis, 

p- 33) 

Amoret'ta or Am'oret, twin-born 
with Belphcjebd (3 syl.), their mother 
being Chrysog'on^ (4 syt.). While the 
mother and her two babes were asleep, 
Diana took one (Bclphoebd) to bring up, 
and Venus the other. Venus committed 
Amoretta to the charge of Psyche {2 syl.), 
and Psychs tended her as lovingly as 
she tended her own daughter Pleasure, 
“ to whom she became the compiinion." 
When grown to marriageab’-e estate, 
Amoretta was brought to Fairyland, and 
wounded many a heart, but gave her own 
only to sir Scudamore (bk. iii. 6 ), Being 
seized by Bu'sirane, an enchanter, she was 
kept in durance by him because she would 
not " her true love deny; " but Britoraart 
delivered her and bound the enchanter 
(bk. iii, XI, 12), after which she bcecame 
the tender, loving wife of sir Scudamore. 

Amoret is the type of female loveliness 
and wifely affection, soft, warm, chaste, 
gentle, and ardent; not sensual nor yet 
platonic, but that living, breathing, warm¬ 
hearted love which fits woman for the 
fond mother and faithful wife.— Spenser: 
Fairie Queene, iii. (1590). 

Amour'J {Sir Giles), the Grand- 
Master of the Knights Templars, who 
conspired with the marquis of Montserrat 
lU^inst Richard I. Saladin cut off the 
^mplar’s head while in the act of drink¬ 
ing.— Sir IV, Seott: The Talisman (time, 
Ridiard I.). 

Am'persand, a conation of And-as- 
OMd, i.e. ** &-as-and.” The s3rmbol is the 
old Italian monogram ei ("and "), made 
thus 6*, in which me first part is the letter 
g and the flourish at the end the letter i. 
State eptades, so dnO and so e^d, 

Mustn't contain the shortened ** and.** 

O my nice Bttto ampersand I 
Notmnf that Cadmus eves planned 
Eouals my elegant anmerzand. 

Quoted in Afbtet mng Queriu (Mgg 5, 

(Cadmus invented the oilgin^ Qretk 
alphabet.) 


Am'phibal (St.), confessor of St. 
Alban of Verulam. When Maximia'nus 
Hercu'lius, general of Diocle'tian’s army 
in Britain, pulled down the Christian 
churches, burnt the Holy Scriptures, and 
put to death the Christians with unfl.a^ing 
real, Alban hid his confessor, and ofitered 
to die for him. 

A thou.%and other saints whom A mphibal had taught.. . 
Were slain where IJchiieki is, whose name doth rightly 
sound 

(There of those Christians slainl, “Dead-field” or 
burying-grouiuL 

Drayton: Polyolbion, xxiv. (liaa). 

Amphi'on is said to have built 
Thebes by the music of his lute. * Tenny¬ 
son has a poem called Amphion, a skit 
and rhyming jeu desprit. 

Amphion there the loud creatine lyre 
Strikes, and behold a sudden 1 neiws aspire. 

Pape : TtmfU of Fame. 

Amphis-baena, a reptile which could 
go head foremost either way, because it 
had a head at each extremity. Milton 
uses the word in Paradise Lost, x. 52.^- 
(Greek, amphis-baina, a serpent which 
could go eitper backwards or /forwards.) 

The amphis-baena doubly armed appears, 

At either end a threatentng head she re.iira. 

Rowe Pharsalia, ix. etc. (by Lucan). 

AmpMtryoxi, a Theban general, 
husband of Alcme'n^. While Amphi¬ 
tryon was absent at war with Pter'elas 
king of the Tel'ebOans, Jupiter assumed 
his form, and visited Aicrnend, who in 
due lime became the mother of Her'cul^s. 
Next day Amphitryon returned, having 
slain Pterelas, and Alcmenft was surprised 
to see him so soon again. Here a great 
entanglement arose, AlcmenS telling her 
husband he visited her last night, and 
showing him the ring he gave her; but 
Amphitryon declared he was with the 
army. This confusion was still further 
increased by his slave Sos'ia, who went 
to tell Alcmen^ the news of her husband’s 
victory, but was stopped by Mercury, who 
had assumed for the nonce Sosia’s form; 
and the slave could not make out whether 
he was himself or not. This plot has been 
made a comedy by Plautus. Molf^re, and 
Drydcn. 

The •OMMSS yrbich Plautus draw, to-night W« show, 
Touched by Muli^re. by Draden tihght to glow*. 

Proiogut to nemktmSr^s verHon, 
As sn Amphitryon ck$M fwiPm <Hmi, no one knows 
bettwr thm Ouidk the umss oC m rwkirch/ dinne«,— 
Yrnm: ^khrUUs, xix. 

**AmphiirymLe vdritahk AmpM- 
iryem gst fAmfkytrion pk tm rfwfd (“ iktb 
master of the feast is the master the 
bouse"). Wbfle the ctoofusiob teas at 
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Its heiglu between the false and tnie 
Amphitryon, Socie [Sosia] the slave is 
requested to decide which was which, and 
replied— 

fe ne me trompols pas, messleim; ce mot ttmnine 
Toutc rirr<SsolutJon ; 

Le veritable Amphltij'on 
E«1 rAmphitryon oh Ton dine. 

MoMrt: A ntphitrycn, iil. J h668}. 

Demosthenes and Cicero 
Are doubtless stately names to hear, 

But that of good Amphitryon 
•Sounds ftit more pleasant to my ear. 

Af. A. D/saugitrs (1772-1827^. 

Amree'ty the drink which imparts 
immortality, or the Water of Immortality. 
It is obtained by churning the sea, either 
with the mountain Meroo or with the 
mountain Mandar,-—A/a>^!dMar<3/. 

“ Brtng forth the Amrecta-cun 1 ** Kehama cried 
To Yamen, rising sternly in ms pride ; 

** It is within the marble sepulchre.” . . . 

"Take I dnnk I " with accents dread the spectre said. 

" For thee and Kailgal hath it been assigned. 

Ye only of the children of mankind." 

Southey: Curse q/k’ehama, x»lv. 13 (tSo^L 

Am'ri, in Absalom and AckitopMl% 
by Dryden and Tate, is Heneage Finch, 
eaxl of Nottingham and lord chancellor. 
He is called "The Father of Equity*’ 
{i62I'*i682). 

To whom the double blessing did belong, 

With Moses' Inspiration, Aaron’s tongue. 

Part ii, 1033-4 (16891}. 

jLmtm'deTille {Lord Henry), one of 
the "British privy council." After the 
sessions of parliament he retired to his 
country seat, where he entertained a 
select and numerous party, amongst which 
were the duchess of Fitr-Fulke, Aurora 
Raby, and don Juan " the Russian 
envoy." His wife was lady Adeline, 
(His character is given in xiv, 70. 71.)— 
Byron : Don Juan, xiii. to end. 

Am'nrath III., sixth emperor of th^ 
Turks. He succeeded his father, Selim 
11., and reig^ned 1574-^595. His first 
act was to invite all his brothers to a 
banquet, and strangle them, Henry IV. 
alludes to thi.s when he says— 

This Is the Fnglish, not the Turkish court; 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry, Harry. 

Shakts^are ; » Henry fV. act v. sc, a (1598). 

jlbxituBemeiits of Kings. The 
gr^t amusement of Ariias of Arabia Pe- 
traea, was currying horses * of Artaba*nus 
of Persia, was mole-catching ; of Oomitian 
of Rome, was catching flies ; of Ferdinand 
VIL of Spain, was embroidering petti¬ 
coats; of Henri IIL^ yibocmet; of 
Louis XVL, clock and lock making; of 
George IV, i the game of palieoce. 

Amyn'tax, in Colin Clouts Come 
Home Again, by Spenser, is Ferdinando 
earl of Derby, who died 1594, 


Amyntas, flowr r of shepherd’s pride forlorn. 

He, whilst he li\ 6d, was the noblest Swain 
That ever pipid on an oaten quill. 

Spenser: Cohn Clouts Cotne Home Again (isgt). 

Amyn'tor. (See Am in tor.) 

Amy Robsart. (See Robsart.) 

A'mys and Amyl'ion, the Damon 
and Pythias of mediaeval romance. (See 
Ellis's Specimens of Early English Metri¬ 
cal Romances.) 

Anab'asis, the expedition of the 
younger Cyrus against his brother Arta- 
xerxes, and the retreat of his ‘' ten thou¬ 
sand " Greeks, described by Xen'opbort 
the Greek historian. 

Your chronicler, in writing this, 

Had in his rnino th' Anabasis, 

Long/fllcw: The Ji'ayside Inn (an Interlude}. 

AnacHarsls. Le voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsis, An historical romance by 
rabb6 Banh6lemy {1788). It is a descrip¬ 
tion of Greece in the time of Pericles and 
Philip, and was a lalxjur of 30 years. 
The introduction is especially admired. 
At one time it was extremely popular, but 
it has not maintained its original high 
reputation. 

•. * Anacharsis the Scythian, of princely 
rank, left his native country to travel in 
pursuit of knowledge. He reached 
Athens about B.c. 594, and became 
acquainted with Solon, etc. By his 
talents and acute observations he has 
been reckoned by some one of the 
"Seven Wise Men." Barlhiilemy’s ro¬ 
mance is not a inmslalion of the Scy¬ 
thian’s book, but an original work call^ 
Anacharsis (he Younger. 

Anacharsis [Cloots]. Baron Jean 
Baptiste Cloot* assumed the prenome of 
Anacharsis, from the Scytiiian so called, 
who travelled about Greece and other 
countries to gather knowledge and im¬ 
prove his own countrymen. The baron 
wished by the name to intimate that his 
own object in life was like that of Ana¬ 
charsis (1755-*794)- 

lie assumedi the name of •' Anacharsis ” in hlstra\'e!s, 
before Banheicmy had published his book. 

Anachronisms. (See Errors.) 

Chaucer, in his tale of Troylus, at the 
siege of Troy, makes PandArus refer to 
R^in Hood. 

And to hbnselfe fill eoberty he seied. 

From haseUwood there jolly Robin pitied, < 

Boetk 

*.* He also makes Chryseyde talk pf 
reading the " lives of the saints^*" and 
rejoicing that she is not a man. 

In the House 0/Fame!, Orloii the giant 
if mistaken (or Arlon the musician. 
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Cicero (Holden’s edition, De OJiciis, 
p. 15 H{>ie). Demosthenes is said to have 
given up oratory at the instigation of 
Socratfts. Socrates lived b.c. 460-391; 
Demosthenes, 383-322. 

Giles Fletcher, in Christs Victory, 
pt. ii., makes the Tempter seem to be “a 
good old hermit or f aimer, travelling to 
see some mint, and telling his beads ! t ’* 
Lodge, in The True Tragedies of 
Marius and Sylla (1594), mentions “the 
rasor of Palermo'’ and “St. Paul’s 
steeple,” and introduces Frenchmen who 
''for forty crowns” undertake to poison 
the Roman consul. 

Morglay makes Dido tell >^:ncas that 
she should have been contented with a 
son, even “if he had been a cockney 
dandiprat" (1582). 

Schiller, in his Piccolomini, speaks 
of lightning conductors. This was at 
least 150 years before they were invented. 

Shakespeare, in his Coriolanus (act 
ii. sc. i), makes Menenius refer to Galen 
above 600 years before he was born. 

Cominius alludes to Roman plays, but 
no such things were known for 250 ye.ars 
after the death of CoxoSx{\\x%.-—Coriolanus, 
act ii. sc. 2. 

Brutus refers to the ** Mar dan waters 
brought to Rome by Censorinus.” This 
was not done till 300 years afterwards. 

In Hamlet, the ‘ prince Hamlet was 
educated at Witte^erg School, which 
was not founded till 1502; whereas Saxo- 
Germanicus, from whom Shakespeare 
borrowed the tale, died in 1204. Hamlet 
was 30 years old when his mother talks of 
his going back to school (act i. sc. 2). 

In I Henry IV. the carrier complains 
that “ the turkeys in his pannier are quite 
starved” (act ii. sc, 5), whereas turkeys 
came from America, and the New World 
was not even discovered for a century 
later. Again in Henry V. Gower is 
made to say to Fluellen, “Here comes 
Pistol, swelling like a turkey-cock” (act 
V. sc. i). 

In Julius Ceesar, Brutus says to 
Cassius, '* Peace, count the clock,To 
which Cassius replies, ' ‘ The clock has 
stricken three." Clocks were not known 
to the Romans, and striking-clocks were 
not invented till some 1400 years after the 
death of Caesar* 

VraGiL places ^Eneas in the port 
Vellnus, which was made by Curius 
Dent&tui 

This list with veiy little trouble might 
be greatly multiplied. The hotbed of 
anadironisms is mediaeval romance; 


there nations, times, and places are most 
recklessly disregarded. This may be 
instanced by a few examples from 
Ariosto's great poem Orlando Furioso. 

N.B.—Here we have Charlemagne and 
kis paladins joined by Edward king of 
England, Richard earl of Warwick, Henry 
duke of Clarence, and the dukes of York 
and Gloucester (bk. vi.). We have cannons 
employed by Cymosco king of Friza 
fbk. iv.), and also in the siege of Paris 
(bk. vi.). We have the Moors established 
in Spain, wliereas they were not invited 
over by the Saracens for nearly 300 years 
after Charlemagne’s death. In bk. xvii. 
w'e have Prester John, who died in 1202; 
and in the last tlirce books we have Con¬ 
stantine tiie Great, who died in 337. 

Anachronisms of Artists. This 
would furnish a curious subject. Fra 
Angelico, in his Crucifixion (in the Chapter 
House of San Muro) has, in the fore¬ 
ground, a man holding up the crucifix, a 
Dominican monk, a bi.-^hop with his 
crosier, and a mitred abbot blessing the 
people with one finger extended. 

Anac'reon, the prince of erotic and 
bacchanalian poets, insomuch that songs 
on these subjects are still called anac- 
reon'tic (B.C, ^63-478). 

Anacreoncj Painters, Francesco Albftno 
or Alba'ni (1578-1660). 

Anacreon of the Guillotine, Bertrand 
Harare de Vieuzac (1755-1841). 

Anacreon of the Temple, Guillaume 
Amfrye, abb^ de Chaulieu (1639-1720). 

Anacreon of the Twelfth Century, 
Walter Mapes, “The Jovial Toper.” 
His famous drinking song, “Meum est 
propositum ...” has been translated by 
I^igh Hunt (1150-1196). 

The French Anacreon, i. Pontus de 
Thiard, one of the “ Pleiad poets " (1521- 
1605). a. P. Laujon, perprtual president 
of the Caveau Modtme, a Paris club 
noted for its good dinners, but every mem¬ 
ber was of necessity a poet (1727 -1811). 

The Scotch Anacreon, Alexander Scot, 
who flourished in 1550. 

The Persian Anacreon, Mahonlmed 
Hafiz. The collection of his poems fe 
called The Divan (1310-1589). 

The Sicilian Anacreon, Giovanni Mell 
(1740-1815). 

Anaorwon Moore, Thomas Moore of 
Dublinj 1779-1852), poet Called “Anac¬ 
reon,” from his translation of that Greek 
poet, and his own original anacreontic 
songs. 

Desetfbed hjf If ahomc* io4 Anuenm 

Byrm ; Ihm yiimn, t utu 
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Anadems, crowns of flowers. (Greek, 
anadima, “ahead-dress.”) 

with fingers neat and fine 
Brave niiadems they oiake. 

Dtayton : Potyoibion, *v. (1613). 

AnagfutUI, Inchaslity personified in 
The Purple Island, by Phineas Fletcher 
(canto vii.). lie had four «ons by Caro, 
named Maechiis (adultery), Pomei^us 
{ fornication), Acataanis, and Asel'gfis 
[lasrivimisness), all of whom are fully 
described by the poet. In the battle of 
Mansoul (canto xi.) Anagnus is slain by 
Agnei'a (wifely chastity), the spouse of 
Encra'tes (temperance) and sister of Par- 
then'ia (maidenly chastity). (Greek, an- 
“ impure,") (1633.) 

Anagrams. Invented by Lycophron, 
a Greek poet, a.d. 280. 

Charles James Stuart (James I.L 
Claims A rihur j Scat. » 

Dame Eleanor Davies (prophete^ 
in the reign of Charles I.). Never so mad 
a ladie. 

Horatio Nelson. Honor esi a 
Nilo, By Dr. Burney. 

Marie Touchet (mistress of Charles 
IX.). fe ckarme tout. Made by Henri 

IV. 

Pilate's question, Quid est Veritas? 
Est Vir qui adest. 

Queen Victoria's Juijile[k] Year. 
Love in a suHect / require. 

Radical Reform. Rare mad frolic. 
Revolution Fran^aise. Un Corse 
la finera. Bonaparte was the Corsican 
who put an end to the Revolution. 

Sir Roger Charles Doughty Tich- 
BORNE, Baronet. You horrid butcher, 
Orton, biggest rascal here. 

A'aiali, granddaughter of Cain and 
sister of Aholiba'mah. Japhet loved her, 
but she had set her heart on the seraph 
A2a2'iel, who carried her off to another 
planet when the Flood came,— Byron : 
Heaven and Earth. 

Aaah and Aholibamah are very dUTerent characters: 
Anah fe soft, gentle, and subnifeslve; her alster fe 
l>iou<l, imneriou^ and a^rft^; the one loving in fear, 
the other In ambition. She fears that her love makes 
her *'tkeart gtoiw impious,’' end that she worships the 
seraph rather than the Creator.— Lyttm, 

AMlkf a giant of Palestine, whose 
descendants were terrible for their gigantic 
stature. The Hebrew spies said that 
they themselves were mere grasshoppers 
cempared with the Anakim. 

1 felt the thews of Anakhn, 

The pttfeesof a Titan's heart. 

TlfefiyreM .* in Mtmorimtn, nt. 

(The Titan# were giant#, who, ac¬ 


cording to classic fable, made war with 
Jupiter or Zeus, 1 syL) 

Anak of Publishers. So John 

Murriiy was called by lord Byron (177^ 
1843), 

AnamneB'tes (4 syl.), the boy who 
waited on EumnestSs (Memory). Bu¬ 
rn nest 6s was a very old man, decrepit and 
half blind, a " man of infinite remem¬ 
brance, who things foregone through many 
ages held." When unable to " fei" what 
he wanted, he was helped by a little boy 
yclept Anamnest6s, who sougntout for him 
what “was lost or laid amiss." (Greek, 
eumnistis, “good memory;" anamnesHst 
“ research or calling up to mind.”) 

And oft when things were lost or laid amiss. 

That boy them sought and umo him did lend; 

Therefore he Anamuestus clepfid is, 

And that old man Humnestes. 

S/mser: Fairte Queene, U. 9 (1590). 

Anani'as, in The Alchemist, a comedy 
by Ben Jonson (1610). 

Benjamin Johnson 065*-*74») • • • seemed to be 
p-oud to wear the poet’s double name, and was paiticu* 
uirly great in all that author’s pl-iys that were usually 
pcfTormed, viz. ''Wasp,'* “Corbaccio," "Moroee,'^ 
and " Ananias.' -^Chthu&od. 

(“Wasp " in Bartholomew Fair^ “ Cor- 
baccio” in The Fox, “Morose” in 7*he 
Silent Woman, all by B, Jonson,) 

Anarcbn#, king of the Dipsodes 
(a syL), defeated by Pantag'niel, who 
dressed him in a ragged doublet, a cap 
with a cock’s feather, and married him to 
“an old lantem-carrying hag.” The 
prince gave the wedding breakfast, which 
consisted of garlic and sour cider. His 
wife, being a regular termagant, *' did 
beat him Tike plaster, and the cx-tyranl 
did not dare to call his soul his own.”— 
Rabelais : Pantagruel^ ii. 31 (1533). 

Anarchy (The Masque of), by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley (i8iq). A satiric^ poem 
on what was called the “ Manchester Mas¬ 
sacres,” an exaggerate expression for the 
injuries received by the crowd which had 
met at St. Peter's Field, Manchester, in 
defiance of the mamstrates' orders, to 
hear ** Orator Hunr’ on parliamentaxy 
reform. About 80,000 persons assembled, 
and the military, being tent for, disporsed 
the mob with the bacl^ of thdr swor^, but 
100 persons were injured cither by aed- 
dent or being loured down by the 
crowd. Shelly took the side of the 
mob. (See Peterloo. ) 

Anik^'siili, the hero of a novd 
called Memoirs of Anastasim^ by Thomas 
Hope (18x9), his master^^worlL It Is the 
autobiography of a Greek* ¥^ho, to escape 
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the consequences of his crimes and vil¬ 
lainies, becomes a regenade, and passes 
through a long series of adventures. 

Fiction has but fe^ pictures which will bear com' 
Murison with that of Anast.isius, sitting on the steps of 
She lazaretto of Trieste, wuh his dying boy in his arms. 
•^Encyclojiadia Britannua (artiefe ” Romance 

Auastasius Griin, the pseudonym 
of Anton Alexander von Auersperg. a 
Gerntan poet (i8o6-i8;’6). 

Anasteraz, brother of Niqui.'e 
^aj^]. with wdiom he lived in illicit inter¬ 
course. The fairy Zorphee, in order to 
withdraw her goddaugljter from this 
alliance, enchanted her. — A madis dc Gaul. 

Anaxar'te (4 syL), the Am'adis of 
Greece, a supplemental part of the Por¬ 
tuguese romance called A madis of Gaul 
[Wales], A madis of Greece W'as written 
by Feliciano de Silva, 

An'cho, a Spanish brownie,who haunts 
the shepherds' huts, warms himself at 
their fires, tastes their clotted milk and 
cheese, converses with the family, and is 
treated with familiarity mixed with terror. 
The Ancho hales church-bells. 

AXL0b.O3rs. A frigate has six: li) 
the cock-hill anchor., forw^ard; (2) me 
kedger, aft; (3) the flood anchor, towards 
the open; (4) the ebb anchor; {5) the 
biwer anchor, to starboard; (6) the sheet 
anchor, to larboard or port. 

Ancient Mariner {The), a poem 
Coleridge (about 1796). The man, 
having shot an albatross (a bird of good 
omen to seamen), was doomed to wander 
with his crew from land to land. On one 
ofhis landings he told his tale to a hermit, 
and whenever he rested on terra flrma, 
he was to repeat it as a warning to others. 

Swinburne says : “ For absolute melody and splen¬ 
dour, it were hardly rash to call it the first poem In the 
language, ** 

An'eor, a river of Leicestershire, run¬ 
ning through Harshul, where Michael 
Drayton was born. Hence Wm, Browne 
calls him the shepherd 

Who on the banlu.of Ancor tuned his fripe. 

Britan nia's Pastorats, 1. 5 

Aa^rapn lEpM* a servant at the 
fan of St. Ronan^ Wdl, held iiy Meg 
Dods.—5#y iV. Scoti: Si. Honan's Well 
(time, George III.). 

Andrd (2 syl. ), Petit-Andrd and Trois 
Echelles are the executiotiers of Louis XI. 
of France. They are introduced bv Sir 
W, Scott, both in (Quentin tkerwara and 
in Afsne of Geierstettu 

AaiAvd, the hero end title of a novel 


4a AXDROCLUS AND THE LION. 

by George Sand (Mde. Dudevant), This 
novel and ihal called Comuelo (4 syl.) are 
considered her best (1804-1876). 

An'drea Ferra'ra, a sword, so 
called from a f.imous Italian sword-maker 
of the name. Strictly speaking, only a 
broad-sword or claymore should be so 
called. 

There’s nae sic thing as standing a Higlil.inder's 
Andrew I-Vrrara; tliey will sl.iiighie aff a fellow's head 
at a dash ship.— G. Mui-klin : Lovt-a-ia-mode {xt}*)). 

Andre'os, Fortitude personified in 
The Purple Island, by Pliineas Fletcher 
(canto X.). “None fiercer to a stubborn 
enemy, but to the yielding none more 
sweetly kind." [Greeks andria or andreia, 
*' manliness.*’) 

Au'drew, gardener at Ellangowan, 
to Godfrey Hcrtram the laird.— Sir^ IV, 
Scot/: Guy J/annering(time, George II.). 

Andrews, a private in the royal army 
of the duke of Monmouth.— Sir IV, 
Scot/: Old Mortality (time, Charles II.). 

Andrews (Joseph), the hero and title 
of a novel by Fielding (1742). He is a 
footman who marries a maidservant. 
Joseph Andrews is a brother of [Richard¬ 
son’s] ’M^imela," a handsome, model 
young man. i^arson Adams is a delight- 
f^ul character (q.v.). 

Th« accounts of Joseph's t.fuvery and gootl mjaliUos, 
his voice too mu.sical to lullo.i to tne rlof's. Iiis bravery 
in riding races fur the gf-ruluineu of the county, ana 
his const;uicy in refusing bniies nncl teMi{>tation, Itave 
something refreshing in thoir Ha)vett and fresUnest, 
and prepossess one m favour of that h<uid.sonie young 
hero.— Thackeray. 

Androclus and the I»ion* An- 

droclus was a runaway Konian slave, who 
took refugi in a cavern. A lion entered, 
and instead of tearing him to pieces, 
lifted up its fore paw that Androclus might 
extract from it a thorn. The fugitive, 
being subsexjucntly captured, was doomed 
to fight with a lion in the Roman arena, 
and it so happened that the very same 
lion was let out against him; it instantly 
recognized its benefactor, and began to 
fawn upon him With every token of 
gratitude and joy. The story being told 
of this strange behaviour, Androclus was 
forthwith set free. 

If A somewhat similar anecdote is idd 
of sir George Davis, English consul at 
Florence atAh.e. beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth ccnairy. One day he went to see 
the lions of the great-duke pf Tuscany* 
There was one v^icb the keepers could 
not tame, but no sooner did sir George 
app^r, than the beast manifested every 
symptom of joy. Sir George eiitercd the 
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cage, when the creaiuie leaped on his 
shoulder, licked his face, wagged its tail, 
and fawned like a dog. Sir George told 
the great-duke that he had brought up 
this lion, but as it grew older it becanrie 
dangerous, and he sold it to a Barbary 
captain. The duke said he bought it of 
the same man, and the mystery was 
cleared up. 

Andromftolie the 

widow of Hector. At the downfall of 
Troy both she and her son Asiy'anax 
were allotted to Pyrrhus king of Epirus, 
and Pyrrhus fell in love with her, but she 
repelled his advances. At length a 
Grecian embassy, led by Orestes, son of 
Agamemnon, arrived, and demanded 
that Astyanax should be given up and 
pul to death, lest in manhood lie should 
attempt to avenge his father’s deat|§ 
Pyrrhus told AndromachO that he wou^ 
protect her son in defiance of all Greece 
if she would become his wife, and she 
reluctantly consented thereto. While the 
marriage ceremonies w'ere going on, the 
ambassadors rushed on I^yrrhus and slew 
him, but as he fell he placed the crown 
on the head of Andromache, who thus 
became the queen of Epirus, and the 
ambassadors hastened to their ships in 
flight .—Ambrose Phillips: The 
tressed Mother {lyti), 

(This is an English adaptation of 
Androniaque, 1667.) 

*. * ‘' Andromache " was a favourite part 
with Charlotte Clarke, daughter of Colley 
Cibber (17x0-1760), and with Mrs. Yates 

(*737-1787)- 

Androm'eda, a poem in English 
hexameters, by the Rev. C. Kingsley 
(1858). It is the old classical story of 
Andromeda and Perseus (2 syl.). 

•. • George Chapman in 1614 published 
a poem on the Nuptials of Perseus and 
Andromeda. 

Audaroiii'ea, one of Logistilla s hand¬ 
maids. noted for her beauty.— Ariosto: 
Orlando Furioso (1516), 

Audroni'eui ( Titus), a noble Roman 
general against the Goths, father of La¬ 
rin la. In the play so called, published 
amongst those of Shakespeare, the word 
all through is called AndrotCuus (1593). 

Marcut Andronkus, brother of Titus, 
and tribune of the people, 

Axid3ropb.'iiiui, Philanthropy per¬ 
sonified in TAe Purple Island, by Phineas 
Fletcher (1631), fuUy described in 


canto X. (Greek, andro^philos, “a lover 
of mankind.") 

An'eal (2 syL), daughter of Maa’ni, 
who loved Djabal, and believed him to be 
“hakeem"* (the incarnate god and 
founder of the Druses) relumed to life for 
the restoration of the people and their 
return to Syria from exile in the Spo*- 
radfis. When, however, she discovered 
his imposture, she died in the bitterness 
of her disappointment.— Robert Brown- 
ing : The Return of the Druses (1848). 

Anffel. Wlien the Rev. Mr. Patten, 
vicar of Whilstable, was dying, the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury sent him f\o ; and 
the wit said, “Tell his grace that now I 
own him to be a man of God, for I have 
seen his angels." 

An anfel was a jfold coin, worth about 5J. 

To write like an Angel, that is like 
Angel [V’'ergecios], a Greek of the 
fifteenth century, noted for his caligraphy. 
Macklin (1690-1797) said of Goldsmith— 

[HeJ wrote like an angel, and talked like poor polL 

Vangede Dieu, Isabeau la belle, the “in¬ 
spired prophet-child " of the Camisards. 

Augfels [Orders of). According to 
Dionysius the Areop’agite, the angels arc 
divided into nine orders: Seraphim and 
Cherubim, in the frst circle; Thrones 
and Dominions, in the second circle; 
Virtues, Powers, Principalities, Arch¬ 
angels, and Angels, in the third circle. 

Norem angelorum ordlne* dicimus, quia videlicet 
esse, testante sacra eloquio, scimus Angelos Arch- 
angeloj., Virtutes, Fotestates, Piincipatus, I^iulna- 
ttones, Thronos. Cherubim, atque Scraphia.—>SA 
Grtg^ry (the Great); Homily 34. 

(See Hymns Ancient and Modem, No. 
421, vers. 2, 3; see 306, ver. 2.) 

AusT^Ib* VisitB. Norris of Bemerton 
(1657-17x1) WTOte—ihose joys which 
Soonest take their flight 
Are- the most exquisite and strong, 

IJke angels* visits, short and bri^it, 

Robert Blair, in 1743, wrote in his 
poem called Tke GravCt “ in visits,'* 

Like those of angels, short and far between. 

Campbell, in 1799, appropriated the 
simile, but without improving it. He 
wrote— 

Like angels' visits, few and far between. 

Of these the only sensible line is that by Blair. 
** Short and brief'' n the same Utii^g. *'Feiv and far 
between** Is not equal to ••short and tor betweett." 
though more frequently quoted. 

ANOSX.’XCA, In Bojardo*s Orlando 
Jnnamorato (149S). to daughter of GalV 
phron king orCSttciav. She goes to Pads, 
and Orlando falls in love with her, forgetful 



ANGELICA. 


ANGELO, 


of wife, sovereign, country, and glory. 
Angelica, on the other hand, disregards 
Orlando, but passionately loves Rinaldo, 
who positively dislikes her. Angelica 
and Rinaldo drink of certain fountains, 
when the opposite effects are produced in 
their hearts, foi then Rinaldo loves Ange¬ 
lica, while Angi’lica loses all love for 
Rinaldo. 

Angelica, in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso 
{1516), is the sanie Luly. She was sent to 
sow discord among llie Christians. Char¬ 
lemagne sent her to the duke of fiavaria, 
but idle fled from the castle, and, being 
seized, was bound naked to a rock, exposed 
to sea-monsters. RogtTO delivered her, 
but again she escaped by the aid of a 
magic ring. Ultimately she married 
Medoro, a young ^^oor, and returned to 
Cathay, where Medoro succee<led to the 
crowu. As for Orlando, he is driven mad 
by jealousy and pride. 

The fairest of her sex, Ang’clica, 

. . . soiiijht by nnny prftwest knifrhfs. 

Both painim and the peers of Ch.irkmapie. 

Milton: Paradise Rfeatntd, ih. <16711. 

Augfelica ( The princess), called ' ‘ The 
l^dy of the Golden Tower.” The loves 
of rarisme'nos and Angelica form an 
important feature of the second part of 
Parismus Prince of Bohemia, by Emanuel 
Foorde {1598). 

An^el'ica, an heiress, with whom Va¬ 
lentine Legend is in love. For a time 
he is unwilling to declare himself because 
of his debts ; but Angelica gets possession 
of a bond for ;^4000, and tears it. The 
money difficulty l>eing adjusted, the 
marriage is arranged amicably.— Con¬ 
greve : Love for Love {1695). 

[Mrs. Anne BracegfirdlelequaJly d»;lig'litod in melting 
tomlerness and ptiytul coriuctry. in *’ Statira "or " Milla- 
tnant; " and even at an advanced age, when she played 
'* Angelica.''—C. Dibdin. 

Angfelica, the troth-plight wife of Va- 
Icre, " the gamester.” iShe gives him a 
picture, and enjoins him not to part with 
it on pain of forfeiting her hand. How¬ 
ever, he loses it in play, and Angelica in 
disguise is the winner of it After much 
tribulation, Vaiere is cured of bis vice, 
and the two are happily united by 
marriage.—A/rj. Centlivre: The Game¬ 
ster (170$). 

AngeXio XIootor ( The), Thomas 
Aquinas, called the' * Angel of tne Schools ” 

(taH-taj*)- 

St Is s«kl that Ttiomas Aquinat was^«ahsd tlMi 
«f the Schools 0om his controversy Utrufh Ang«^s 
fMOSset moT^ in «ntti«mo sd oxtronittm non trsnssundo 
pnrinetliuio.’* Aquinas took ttMOagstivn. 

datighter of lord Laris« 


in the comedy called The Elder Brother 
by John Fletcher (1637). 

Angeliaia, daugliter of don Charino, 
Her father wanted her to marry Clodio, 
a coxcomb, but she preferred his elder 
brother Carlos, a bookworm, with whom 
she eloped. They were taken captives 
and carried to Lisbon. Here in due time 
they met the fathers, who, going in search 
of them, came to the same spot; and as 
Clodio had engaged himself to Elvira of 
Lisbon, the testy old gentlemen agreed to 
the marriage of Angelina with Carlos.— 
Cibher : L(n»e makes a Alan (1700). 

Angfelique (3^//.), d.iughter of Argan 
the malade imaginaire. (For the t^e, 
see Argan.) 

Angeliqne, the aristocratic wrife of 
George Dandin. a French commoner. She 
has a liaison with a M. Clitandre, but 
always contrives to turn the tables on her 
husband. George Dandin first hears of a 
rendezvous from one Lubin, a foolbh 
servant of Clitandre, and lays the affair 
before M. and Mdc. Sotenvillc, his wife's 
parents. The baron with George Dandin 
call on the lover, who denies the accu¬ 
sation, and George Dandin has to beg 
pardon. Subsequently he catches his 
wife and Clitandre together, and sends at 
once for M. and Mde. Sotenvillc; but 
Angelique, aware of their presence, pre¬ 
tends to denounce her lover, and even 
takes up a slick to beat him for the •' in¬ 
sult offered to a virtuous wife ; ” so again 
the parents declare their daughter to be 
the very pardon of women. Lastly, 
George Dandin detects his wife and Cli¬ 
tandre together at night-time,and succeeds 
in shutting hi.s wife out of her room ; but 
Angelique now pretends to kill herself, 
and when George goes for a light to look 
for the body, she rushes into her room 
and shuts him out. At this crisis the 
arents arrive, when Angelique accuses 
er husband of being out all night in a 
debauch; and be is made to beg her pardon 
on his knees,— Afoliire: Geofyse Damdim 
{1668). 

An'g*^^* Shakespeare's comedy of 
Measure for Measure, lord-deputy of 
Vienna in the absence of Vincentio the 
duke. His betrothed lady is MariaW. 
Lord Angelo conceived a base passion for 
Isabella, sister of Claudio; but his desimit 
were failed by the duke, who ccMnpeOed 
him to marry Mariana 
Attf nln Is the name of a goldsmith hi 
Siiakespeare's Corned/ of Errors. 
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As'gr^lo, a gentleman, friend to Julio 
tn The Captain, a drama by Beaumont 
and Fletcher (1613). 

Anger . . . the Al|»habet. It was 

Athenodo'nis the Stoic who advised 
Augustus to repeat the alphabet when he 
felt inclined to give way to anger. 

Un certain Grec Ulwlt i Ternpereur Aufpiste, 
Comrne uue instruction utile Autont que Juste, 
ue, lorsqu’ une .iventure cn coltre nous met, 
ous (levoiis, avHnt tout, dire notre alphabet. 

Afin ^ue dans ce temps la bite se tetnpCre, 

Et qu on ne fasse ri^u que I'on ne doive faire. 

MoJiir* : L'JHcoU tits FetHmex, ii. 4 {ibbai. 

Augioli'xia (4 syl\ daughter of 
Loreda'no, and the young wife of Mari'no 
Faliero. the doge of Venice. A patrician 
named Michel Steno, having behaved in¬ 
decently to some of the women assembled 
at the great civic banquet given by the 
doge, was kicked out of the house by 
order of the doge, and in revenge wrote 
some scurrilous lines against the d^a- 
ressa, 'Fhis insult was referred to ‘‘The 
Forty,’* and Stono was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment, which the doge 
considered a very inadequate jpunishment 
for the offence.— Byron : Manno Faliero, 

Tlie'cliflracter of the CAlm, pure-spirited Ann^ofhia Is 
dovtdoped motrt admirabiv. Ttie i^reat difference be¬ 
tween her temper end tn<d of tier fiery hu»b«uid Is 
portrAye<l; but not less vivnlly touched is Uutt 
Mronff Dond of union which exists in the common 
nol^ncss of tbeir deep nAtures. There is no spark of 
Jesdotniy la the old urnn's tiioughts. He docs not 
expect the fervour of youthful passion in his young 
wife} but he finds what is far better--the fearless 
confidence of one so iniiorent th it she can scarcely 
believe tn the existence of j^ttili. . . . She tldnks 
Steno's grcHttest punishment will be the " Uushes of 
his privacy 

Anglaa'ie's Zsord, Orlando, who 
was lord of Anglant^ and knight of 
Brava.— Ariosto: Orlando Ftirioso{i$j€), 

An'glesey, i.e. Angles eA-Land (the 
island of the English). Edwin king of 
Northumberland, “warred with them'that 
dwelt in the Isle of Mona, and they 
became his servants, and the island was 
no longer called Mona« but Anglesey, the 
isle of the English.” 

Aa'iflidMi (3 ), wife of good prince 

Boud'wine (a iy 4 ), brother to sir Maik 
king of CornwaU (“the falsest traitor 
that ever was bora **L When king Mark 
^ew her husband, AngUdes and her son 
AiiSaunder made t^r escape toMagounce 
Arutidel)i where she lived in peace, 
and brought up her son till be received 
the bottour of lknigbthood^--**- 5 i> T Afa- 
lory ^* JSfiUS, of Pr, ArUtvr, ii. if7, 118 

(14W 

A8l^flo-Mib*lliu, generally applied to 
a French tir f^ksnuan Imitation of the 


manners, customs, etc., of the English. 
It prevailed in France some time wfore 
the first Revolution, and was often ex* 
tremely ridiculous. 

Anglo-pho'bla (Greek, phoboSt 
“fear^), haired or dread of everything 
English. 

Anglo-Saacon Cliroiiicle ( The), 
Said to h.ave been begun at the instigation 
of king Alfred. It logins with Cresar's 
invasion, compiled in a great measure 
from the Venerable Bede, \\ho died in 
901. It ends with the accession of Henry 
II,, in 1154. It was compiled by monks, 
who acted as historiographers. 

An'gnisant, king of Erin {Ireland)^ 
subdued by king .Arthur, fighting inbeb^ 
of Leod'ogran king of Cam'eliard (3 jy/.), 
— Ten ny son : Coming 0 / King A rtkur, 

Angnle {St. ), bishop of London, put 
to death by Maximia'nus Hercu'lius, 
Roman general in Britain in the reign ol 
Diocletian. 

St. An^ule put to death, one of our holiest men. 

At London, of tliat see tiie j^odly bishop then. 

Drayton : Poiyolbicn, xxiv. (sfiax), 

Anrarva'del, Frithiofs sword, in¬ 
scribed with Runic characters, which 
blazed in time of war. but gleamed dimly 
in time of peace. 

Ani'der for Anydur (“without 

water’), the chief river of sir Thomas 
More's Utopia (“no place ”). (Greek, 
ana udor ,) 

Animals admitted to Heawen* 

According to the Moslem’s creed, ten 
animals are admitted into paradise besides 
man, i. The dog Kraiim, of the seven 
sleepers of Ephesus, a. Balaam’s as-s 
which reproved the self-willed prophet. 
3. Solomon's ant, which reproves the 
sluggard. 4. Jonah’s whale. 5. The 
ram of Ishmael, caught by the horns, and 
offered in sacrifice instead of Isaac. 
6. Noah’s dove, 7. Hie camel of Saleh. 
8, The cuckoo of Belkis. ry The ox of 
Moses. la The animal called Al Borak, 
which convej ' Mahomet to heaven. 

The follow, -e sometimes added or 
substituted ; tss ' on which our 

Saviour rode in. -ilem; the ass on 
which the queen o. rode when she 

visited Solomon. 

Anjou ( The Fair a '^dy Edith 

Plantagenet, who marr. earl of 

Huntingdon (a rojral print nd). 

Edith was a kinswoman of K 
de Lion, and an attendam 
Berengaria. 
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{Sir Waltei Scott hiis introduced her 
lit The Talisman, 1825.) 

Ann [The princess), lady of FVaujcu. 
Sir W, Scott. Quentin Dunvard 
(time, Edward IV.). (See Annk.) 

Anna {Vonna), the lady beloved by 
don OttaVio, but seduced by don Gio¬ 
vanni.—Mozart’s opera, Don Giovanni 

(» 787 )- 

Annabel, in Dry den’s Absalom and 
Achitophel, is meant for (Anne Scott) the 
duchess of Monmouth, the licliesi heiress 
of Europe. 

[He] made the charmlag Ann.ibcl hi*- bride. 

Part i. 34 . 

*.* Monmouth iU deserved his chanainjr iirivlc, and 
bestowed what httle love he had on lady M.it>'arct 
Weaitworth. After the execution of Monmouth, his 
widow married atr^iin. 

Annals of tbe Poor, containing 
The Dairyman s Daughter, The Negro 
Servant, and other simple stories, by the 
Rev. Legh Richmond, published in 1814, 
were written in the Isle of Wight. 

An'naple [Bailzou], Effie Deans’s 
“ monthly” nurse .—Sir IV\ Scott: Heart 
of Midlothian (time, George II.). 

An'naplo, nurse of Hobble Elliot of 
the Heugh-foot, a young farmer .—Sir W, 
Scott: The Black Dsx^arf (time, Anne). 

Anne (Sister), the sister of Fat'ima 
the seventh and last wife of Blue Beard. 
Fatima, having di.sobeycd her lord by 
looking into the lh:k(’d chamber, was 
allowed a short re.spite before execution. 
Sister Anne ascended the high lower of 
the castle, under the hope of seeing her 
brothers, who were expected to arrive 
every moment, Fatima, in her agony, 
kept asking “sister Anne” if she coultl 
see them, and Blue Beard kept crying out 
for Fatima to use greater despatch. As 
the patience of both was well-nigh ex¬ 
hausted, the brothers came, and Fatima 
was rescued from death. — Charles Per- 
rault: La Barbe Sieve, 

Anne, own sister of king Arthur. Her 
father was Uthcr the pendragon. and her 
rnother Ygema, widow of Gorlois. She 
was given by her brother in marriage to 
L6t, consul of Londonesia, and afterwards 
kin^ of Norway .—Geoffrey : British His¬ 
tory, via. 20, ax. 

In Arthurian romance this Anne 
is called Margawse (History ef Prince 
Attkur, i. a); Tennyson tauls her Belli- 
ettit (Gareth and Lynetie). In Arthurian 
romadee Lot is always called king of 
Orkney. 


Anne. Queen Anne*s Fan. YOur 
thumb to your nose, and fingers spread. 

Anne of Gheieretein, novel of tbe 
fourteenth century, by sir Walter Scott, 
based on the conquest of Charles the 
Bad, duke of Burgundy, by the .Swiss, at 
Nancy, and his subsequent death; after 
which the Swiss were free. I'he Secret 
'I'ribunal of Westphalia was, at the time, 
in full power, and the provincial of the 
tribunal, called “ The Black Monk,” was 
the father of Anne of Geierstein (baroness 
of Arnheim). These were the two op¬ 
posite poles which the art of the novelist 
h.id to bring together. To this end, two 
ICnglishmen, the earl of Oxford and his 
son sir Arthur de Vere, travelling as 
merchants under the name of Philipson, 
are discovered bearing a letter addressed 
to the duke of Burgundy. ITtey are im¬ 
prisoned, and brought In'fore the Secret 
'IVibunal. Now, it so happened that sir 
Arthur and Anne had met before, and 
fallen in love with each other; so when 
.sir Arthur w as tried by the Secret Tribunal, 
Anne’s father (the Black Monk) acquitted 
him ; and when the duke of Burgundy 
w^as dead, the two “ Philipsons’’ settled 
in Switzerland ; and here, in due time, 
the “Black Monk” freely consented to 
the marriage of his daughter with sir 
Arthur, the son of the earl of Oxford, 
'lliis novel was published in 1829. 

Anneilley, in Mackenzie's novel, called 
The Man of the M^orld (1723)> noted for 
his adventures among the Indians. 

Annealey (fames), the nanw; of the 
“Wandering Heir" in Charles Reade’s 
novel (1875). 

Axmett«. daughter of Mathis and 
Catherine, the bride of Christian, captain 
of the patrol .--7 /s. IVare: The Polish 
Jew (1874). 

Annette and Xtubin, by Marmontei, 
imitated from the Daphnis 'and Chloe of 
ljongo.s (q.v.). 

Ajt*nie l«an'rie« eldest of the three 
daughters of sir Robert l^uric, of Max* 
welion. In 170^ she married James Fer« 
gusson, of Craigdarroch, and was tbe 
mother of Alexander Fergusson, the hero 
of Burns’s song The WtSstU, Ibe song 
of Annie Ijturie was writtee by Wtlliam 
Douglas, (rf Fingland, in the stewardry of 
Kirkcudbright, hero of the song iVtiUe 
was a fVfinton Wag; the music was by 
lady John Scott. (See 

Asi'mie Win'nie, one the old 
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Sibyls at Alice Gray’s death ; the other 
was Ailsie Gourlay.— Sir iV. Scoii : The 
Bride of Lammermoor {time, William 111 .). 

Annir, king of Inis thona (an island 
of Scandinavia). He had two sons (Argon 
and Ruro) and one daughter. One day 
Cor'rnalo, a neighbouring chief, came and 
begged the honour of a tournament. 
Argon granted the request, and overthrew 
him, which so vexed Corniaio that during 
a hunt he shot both liie brothers secretly 
with his bow. Their dog Kuna ran to 
the palace, and howled so as to attract 
attention ; whereupon Armir followed the 
hound, and found both his sons dead, 
and on bis return he further found that 
Cormalo had carried off his daughter. 
Oscar, son of Ossian, led an army against 
the villabin, and slew him : then liberating 
the young lady, he took her back to Inis- 
thona, and delivered her to her father. 
Ossian: The War of Inis-tkona. 

Au’noplielt daughter of Cas'silane 
(3 jj'/.) general of Candy,— Beaumont and 
Fletcher: The Laws of Candy (1647). 

Annual Bregister {The), a sum¬ 
mary of the duel historic events of the 
past year, first published by John Dodsley, 
in 1758. 

Annus Mirabilis (the 'Aonderful 
year of 1606), a poem of 304 four-line 
stanzas in alternate rhyme, by Dry den. 
The year referred to was noted for our 
victories over the 1 >utch and for the Great 
Fire of London, which followed the plague 
of 1665, 

In June the English ruined the Dutch 
fleet and drove it out of the seas. In ti>c 
first four days of this month the Dutch 
lost IS ships, and on the 70th (at the 
mouth of the Tliames) 24 ships, 4 ad¬ 
mirals, and 40(X) other ofiicers and sea¬ 
men. Prince Rupert greatly distinguished 
himself. 

In September the same year occurred 
the Great Fire of London, which in four 
days laid waste 400 streets, buini down 
1^,200 bouses, 89 churches, the Koval 
Each 4 hge, the Custom House, Guildhall, 
and many other public buildings. 

AumIiu, prior of St. Dominie, the con¬ 
fessor of king Henry IV.— Sfr W, Scott: 
Fair Maid ef Ftrih (time, Henry IV.). 

Auselmo (a father of Val^re 
(a s^L) and Mariane (3 tyl\ In reality 
he IS <lo» Hiomas d’Alburci. of Naples. 
The family were eailed fram Napla for 
poUtioii reasons, aifll, being shipwrecked. 


were all parted. Val^re was picked up 
by a Spanish captain, who adopted him ,* 
Mariane fell into the hands of a corsair, 
who kept her a captive for ten years, when 
she effected her escape; and Anselmc 
wandered from place to place for ten 
years, when he settled in Paris, and 
intended to marry. At the expiration of 
sixteen years they all met in Paris at the 
bouse of Har'pagon, the miser. Valiferc 
was in love with Eljse (a sy/.), the 
miser's daughter, promised by Harpagon 
in marriage to Anselnie; and Mariane, 
affianced to the miser's son ClCante (2 jy/.), 
was sought in marriage by Harpagon. the 
old father. As soon as Anselmc dis¬ 
covered that Val^re and Mariane were 
his own children, matters were amicably 
arranged, the young people married, and 
the old ones retired from the unequal 
contest .—Mol lire: V Avars (1667). 

Anselmo, a noble cavalier of Florence, 
the friend of Lothario. Anselmo married 
Camilla, and induced his friend to try to 
corrupt her, that he might rejoice in her 
incorruptible fidelity. Lothario unwill¬ 
ingly undertook the task, and succeeded 
but too well. For a time Anselmo was 
deceived, but at length Camilla eloped, 
and the end of the silly affair was that 
Anselmo died of grief, Lothario was slain 
in battle, and Camilla died in a convent 
— Cervantes: Don Quixote^ 1 , iv. 5, 6; 
Fatal Curiosity (1605). 

An'ster {Ltoh}, a constable at Kinross 
village.—.S'f> W, Scott: 2 'he Ahhot (time, 
Elizabeth). 

Anster Fair, a mock-heroic by 
W. Tennant (181 a). Tlfe subject is the 
marriage of Maggie Lauder. Frere's 
Monks and Giants, suggested by Anster 
Fair, suggested in turn Byron’s beppo. 

Ant ( The\ Ants' eggs are an antidote 
to love. 

Ants never sleep, Emerson says this is 
a *• recently observed fact."— Nature, iv. 

Ants have mind, etc, ** la formica non 
modo sensus, sed etiam mens, ratio, 
memoria, Pliny. 

Ant {Solomon's), one of the ten animals 
admitt^ into imradise, according to the 
Koran, ch. xjcvil (See Animals, p> 4S) 

Ants lay up a store for the winSr^ 
This is an error in natural lustoiy, a« 
ants are torpid during the winter, 

AntiS’cMi, a gigantic wrestler of Libya 
(or Irassa). His strength was iitex- 
liaustible so long as he touched the oartb, 
and was renewed every time he did tcra^ 
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It Her^culfts killecl him by lifting him 
tip from the earth and squeezing him to 
death. (See M aleg er. ) 

As when earth’s son Antaeus ... In Irassa strove 
With Jove’s Aidd^s, and oft foiled, still rose. 
Receiving from his mother earth new strength. 
Fresh from his fall, and fiercer t'r.ipple joined. 
Throttled at length i* the air, expired and felL 

Ahlton: Paradise Re^atned, iv. {J671). 

1 [ Similarly, when Bernardo del Carpio 
assailed Orlando or Rowland at Ronces- 
vallfis, as he found his body w’as not to 
be pierced by any instniment of war, he 
took him up in his arms and squeezed 
twm to death. 

N.B.—The only vulnerable part of Or¬ 
lando was the sole of his foot. 

AAte'nor, a traitorous Trojan prince, 
related to Priam. He advised Ulysses to 
carry away the palladium from Troy; j^d 
when the wooden horse was built, it was 
Anlenor who urged the Trojans to make 
a breach in the wall and drag the horse 
into the city.—.Shakespeare has introduced 
him in Troilm and Cressida (1602). 

AntKi'a, the lady beloved by Abroc'- 
omas in the Greek romance called 
De Amaribus Anihics €t Abrocoma^ by 
Xenophon of Ep'hcsns, who lived in the 
fourth Christian century. 

This is not Xenophon, the historian, who lived B.C. 
444-3S9- 

All'tliony, an English archer in the 
cottage of farmer Dickson, of Douglas- 
dale.— Sir W. Scott: Castle Dangerous 
(time, Henry I.). 

JLn^llOXiy, the old postillion at Meg 
Dods’s, the landlady of the inn at St. 
Ronan’s Well.— Sir W. Scott: St. 
Renan* s Well (tfme, George III.). (See 
Antonio.) 

Antid'iuSi bishop of Jaen, martyrtd 
by the Vandals in 411. One day, seeing 
the devil writing in bis pocket-b<^k some 
fin committed by the pope, he jumped 
upon his back and commanded his Satanic 
majesty to carry him to Rome. The devil 
tried to make the bishop pronounce the 
name of Jesus, which would break the 
•pell, and then the devil would have tossed 
t& unwelcome burden into the sea; but 
the bishop only cried, **Gee up, devil I *' 
and when be reached Rome he was 
covered whh Alpine snow. The chronicler 
naively adds, ** the hat is still shown at 
Rome in confirmation of this miracle.”— 
General Chronicle of King Alphonso the 
Wise, 

JktttiR'ou (4 daughter of 

{S^dtpos and Jocas't6, a noble maiden^ 


with a truly heroic attachment to het 
father and brothers. When CEdipos had 
blinded himself, and was obliged to quit 
Thebes, AniigonS accompanied him, and 
remained with him till his death, when 
she returned to Thebes. Creon, the king, 
had forbidden any one to bury Polyni'ete, 
her brother, who had been slain by his 
elder brother in battle; but Antigonfi, in 
defiance of this prohibition, buried the 
dead body, and Creon shut her up in a 
vault under ground, where she killed 
herself. Hoeman, her lover, killed him¬ 
self also by her side. Sophocles has a 
Greek tragedy on the subject, and it has 
been dramatized for the English stage. 

Then suddenly—oh 1... what a revelation of beauty t 
forth stei>ficd, walking in brightness, the most faultiest 
of Grecian marbles, Miss Helen Faucet as '* Antigonf.'* 
What perfection of Athenian sculpture 1 the noble 
figure, the lovely arms, the fluent drapery I TVhat u 
unveiling of the statuesque 1 . . . Perfect in form; 
perfect m attitude.—/V Qutftec^ (x^Sh 

The Modem Antigoni, Marii Thdrtec 
Charlotte duchesse d'Angouleme, daugh¬ 
ter of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
(1778-1851). 

Antig'onuSp a Sicilian lord, com 
manded by king I^ontOs to take his 
infant daughter to a desert shore and 
leave her to perish. Antigonus was 
driven by a storm to the coast of Bohemia, 
where he left the babe; but on his way 
back to the ship, he was torn to pieces 
by a be.ar.— Shakespeare: The Winter's 
Tale (1604). 

N.B.—*’The coast of Bohomla.'’ Bohemia la mlta 
Inbind, and has no ” coast." It is in the ml<kiM of 
what was once called Germany, but is now s peif of 
tho Austrian empire. 

Antig'onii8(A'm,^. an old man vritb 
a young man's amorous passions. He is 
one of the four kings who sticceeded to 
the divided empire of Alexander the 
Great.— Beaumont and Fletcher: The 
Humorous Lieutenant (printed 1647). 

Antin'oua (4 syl.), a page of Ha¬ 
drian the Roman emperor, noted for his 
beauty. 

Antiu'ous (4 syL), son of Cas'silane 
{3 ge»erai of Candy, and brothcar of 
An nophel, in The Laws o/Candy» Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher (printed 1647). 

Anti'oelms, emperor of Greece* who 
sought the life of Pcriicl^s prince of Tyre* 
but died without effecting his design*— 
Shakespeare: Pericles pHsm ef 
(1608). 

Aatl'Oj^ (4 Jty/.)* dauglMwr of 
ldom*eneus (4 jry/,), for whom Tdetnla^tis 
had a tendn. Mentor ai^NWVed his 
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chotce, an 5 assured Telemachus that the 
lady was designed for him by the gods. 
Her charms were * the glowing modrs’y 
of her countenance, her silent diffidence, 
and her sweet reserve; her constant at¬ 
tention to tapestry or to some other useful 
and elegant employment; her diligence 
in household affairs, her contempt of 
finery in dress, and her ignorance of her 
own beauty." Telemachus says, “She 
encourages to industry by her example, 
sweetens labour by the melody of her 
voice, and excels the best of painters in 
the elegance of her embroidery."— 
Finelon: TiUmaque^ xxii. (1700}. 

He [<Puun fancied he had found in Virginia the 
wisdom of Amiope with the misfortunes and the 
tenderness of Euc)iaris.-*-iSrrManftH rfr Sf. PUrrt: 
Paul and yirs^nia (1788). 

Antiph'oluB. The name of two 
brothers, twins, the sons of /Ege'om a 
merchant of S^acuse. The two brotlms 
were shipwrecked in infancy ; and. being 
picked up by different cruisers, one was 
taken to Syracuse, and the other to 
Ephesus. The Ephesian entered the 
service of the duke ; and, being fortunate 
enough to save the duke’s life, became a 
great man and married well. The Syra- 
cusian Antipholus, going in search of 
his brother, came to Ephesus, where a 
series of blunders occur from the won¬ 
derful likeness of the two brothers and 
their two servants called Dromio. The 
confusion becomes so great that the 
Ephesian is taken up as a mad man. It 
so happened that both brothers appeared 
before the duke at the same time; and 
the extraordinary likeness being seen by 
all, the cause of the blunders was evident, 
and everything was satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained.— Shakespeare: Comedy of Errors 

Ailtiotiffcry(T^r), Jonathan Oldbuck, 
laird of Monkimms. He exchanged some 
excellent arable land for a worthless plot 
of barren soil, because he fancied it was 
the remains of a Roman camp in the 
time of Julius Caesar. In confirmation of 
this supposition, he discovered an old 
stonewith the letters A, D. U L. scratched 
on it. This he read " Agricola Dicavit 
Xiibens 3 «ubens/* An md beadsman, 
named Edie Ochiltree, here intemipted 
him, and stud twenty years ago, at Aiken 
Drum's wedding, one of the masons, for a 
joke, call on a stone the letters, which stood 
for ** Aik^n llmm's Xiang iadle.**— 5 »V 
W, The Antiquary, chap. iv. 

The AnHqmfy: a novel by sir W. 
Scott (tSidk The third of the IVamriey 


Novels, the subject is the marriage be¬ 
tween William Level and Miss Wardour. 
Mr. Lovel accidentally meets the Anti¬ 
quary (laird of Monkbams) at a coach 
office in Edinburgh High Street, pays 
him a visit, and is introduced to sir 
Arthur Wardour and his daughter. Sir 
Arthur, his daughter, and Lovel rawt on 
the sands at Halkeihead, but being over¬ 
taken by a spring-tide are hauled up the 
cliffs by ropes. Further intimacy is ob¬ 
structed by a letter, which compels Lovel 
to leave Monkbams for Fairport, where 
the Antiquary returns his visit, taking 
with him his kinsman, captain M‘lntyre. 
Lovel and the captain quarrel; and in 
the duel which ensues the captain receives 
a wound supposed to be deadly, so that 
Lovel flees and hides in a cave. Here he 
accidentally overhears Dousterswivel and 
sir Arthur Wardour in the ruins, searching 
for treasure. Sir Arthur receives a lawyer's 
letter, demanding instant payment of the 
money thus swindled out of him, and 
sherifi's officers take possession of the 
castle. The Antiquary comes to his 
rescue, and the castle is cleared. An 
alarm of an invasion of Fairport causes 
the retainers to muster in its defence. 
I.K)vel arrives, is recognised as the son of 
the earl of Glenallan, and marries Miss 
Wardour (time of George III.). 

Anton (Sir). Tennyson says that 
Merlin gave Arthur, when an infant, to sir 
Anton and his lady to bring up, and they 
brought him up as their own son. This 
does not correspond with the History of 
Prince Arthur, w’hich states that he was 
committed to the care of sir Ector and 
his lady, whose son, sir Key, is over 
and over again called the prince's foster- 
brother. The History furthennore states 
that Arthur made sir Key his seneschal 
because he was his foster-brother. 

So the child was delivered unto Merlin, and he tiara 
him forth unto sir Ector, and made a hofir man chrfcten 
hbn. and namod him '‘Arthur.” And so sir Ectot^i 
wife nourished him with her own breast.-»Part i. ^ 

So sir Hetor rode to the Justs, and with him rode ihr 
Kejr, hb son. and yoon^: Arthur that was his nemrinbed 
brother.— 

" Sir,” said sir Ector, " I wQl ask no more of you tint 
that you wiU make my son, dr Key, your fQftef< 
brotlier, seneschal of alf your hktids.'* tl&at stiajDI be 
done,” said Arthur (ch. 41.—^Vr r. MaUty, History 
qTPHftct Arthur (1470)* 

Ajitoiiy one of Henr)- Smith's men in 
The /aJr AfM Perth, by sir W. 
Scott (time, Henry IV.). 

AnWninA, the name of Cleopat^*ii 
ship at the battle of Actium, so named 
in complimeni to Mark Antony,—IVw- 
torch 
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ANTONIO, a sea-captain who saved 
Sebastian (the brother of Viola) when 
wrecked off the Illyrian coast.— Shake¬ 
speare ; T welftk Night (1614). 

Antonio, " the merchant of Venice," 
in Shakespeare’s drama so called (1598). 
Antonio borrows of Shylock, a jew, 
3000 ducats for three months, to lend to 
his friend Bassanio. The conditions of 
the loan were these : if the money was 
paid within the time, only the principal 
should be returned ; but if not, the jew 
should l>e allowed to cut from any part he 
chose of Aiuonio's body “a pound of 
flesh." As the ships were delayed by 
contrary winds, Antonio was unable to 
pay within the three ntonths, and Shylock 
demanded the forfeiture according to the 
bond. Portia, in the dress of a law- 
doctor. conducted the case, and when the 
Jew was about to cut the flesh, stopped 
nim, saying—(i) the bond gave him no 
drop of blood ; and (2) he must take 
neither more nor less than an e.vact 
pound. If he shed one drop of blood, or 
if he cut more or less than an exact 
pound, his life would be forfeited. As it 
was quite impossible to comply with 
these restrictions, the Jew was nonsuited, 
and had to pay a heav7 fine for seeking 
the life of a citizen. (See Shylock, for 
similar tales.) 

Antonio, the usurping duke of Milan, 
brother of Prospero the righitul heir, and 
father of Miranda.— Shakespeare: The 
Tempest (1623), 

Antonio, father of r*roieus (2 syt.) 
and suitor of Julia.— Shakespeare: The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona (1598). 

Antonio, a Swiss lad in Scott's novel 
called Anne of Geierstein (time, Edward 
IV.). 

Antonio, a stout old gentleman, 
kinsman of Pelruccio governor of Bo¬ 
logna.— Fletcher: The Chances [1620). 

(This comedy was altered first by 
Buckingham, and then by Garrick.) 

Antonio {Dm), lather of Carlos a 
bookworm, and of Clodis a coxcomb. A 
headstrong testy old man, who wants 
Cark^ to sign away his birth^ght in 
favour of his younger brother, whom he 
designed Angelina to mairy. Carlos 
refuses to do so, and elopes with Angelina. 
Oioclis (the younger brother) gives his 
troth to Elvira of Lisbon,— Love 
imket a Man (1700). 


Antonio {Don), in love with Louisa, 
daughter of don Jerome of Stwille. He 
is a nobleman of ancient family, but 
without estate.—.SAmVa/*.' The Duenna 

(1778)* 

Antonomas'ia ( The princess), 
daughter of Archipiela king of Candaya, 
and his wife Maguncia. She married 
don Clavijo, but the giant Malambru'no, 
by encliantment. changed the bride into 
a brass monkey, and her spouse into a 
crocodile of some unknowm metal. Don 
Quixote mounted the wooden horse 
Clavileno the Winged, to disenchant the 
lady and her husband, and this he 
effected ^ “ simply by m.iking the 
Mtempi,” ~Cen>antt's : Dun (Quixote, IL 
ill. 4, 5 (1615). 

Antony {Mark), the Roman trium¬ 
vir, in love with Cleopat'r.i, By this fatal 
passion lie lost his empire, his chmacter 
as a hero, and his Wl^i.—Dryden : All for 
Love, (hee Antgmv and Cleopatra.) 

Antony [Saint) lived in a cavern on 
the summit of Cavadonga, in Spain, and 
was perpetually annoyed by devils. 

Old St. Antonlu^ from tho liell 
Of tiU b«vtrildered phantasy saw 
In actual vision, a foul tlsrong ifrotusque 
Of all horrific shapes and forms oh^cne, 

Crowd in broad day tiefor© his ofren eyw. 

SoutHex: RoderkM, tie., xvi (1814). 

Antony and Cbow&t, Macbeth 
says that “ under Banquo his own 
genius was rebuked [or snubbe^ as it 
is said Mark Antony's was by C^ar" 
(act iii. sc. i). and in Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra this passage is elucidated thus— 

Thy (iaruion. that’s thy spirit which Icoeps thee^ Ls 

Noble, courajioous, htjfh, uniii.ttchable 

Cafsar s U not; but near him thy angel 

Uccomea a fear, as being o'ertiowercd. 

Art ll *c. 3, 

Antony aAd CleoMt*ra, a tragedy 
by Shakespeare (1608); the illicit love 
of Antony (the Roman triumvir) and 
Cleopatra (queen of Egypt). Antony, 
being in Egy'pC falls in love with Cleopatra, 
and wholly neglects his duties as one of 
the rulers of the vast Roman empire. 
During the time, his wife Fulvia dies, the 
Roman people become turbulent, and 
Sextus Pompey makes himself master of 
the seas. Octavius Cassar sends to Ej^pt 
to beg Antony to return to Rome without 
delay. The first interview between the 
triumvirs was very stormy, but Agrippa 
suggests that Antony should marry Octavia 
{Caesar*s^^ster), lately left a wi^w, and 
urges that the alliance would knit togetlto 
the two triumvirs in mutu^ kteresls.. 
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Antony assents to the proposal, and 
marries Ociavia. About the same time 
Sextus Porapey was bought over by the 
promise of Sicily and Sardinia, and soon 
after this l--epldus (the third triumvir) was 
deposed by Caesar. Antony, returning to 
E^pt, falls again into the entanglement 
ot the queen, and Caesar proclaims war 
gainst him. Antony, enforced by sixty 
Mvptian ships, prepares to defend him¬ 
self, but in the midst of the fight the 
sixty Eg>7)tian ships with Cleopatra flee, 
and Antony follows, so that the battle of 
Actium was a complete fiasco. Other 
losses follow, and Antony kills himself by 
falling on his own sword. Caesar hopes 
to make Cleopatra a captive, and deprives 
her of every weapon of offence, but the 
self-willed queen sends a slave to procure 
some asps in a basket of figs. She applies 
two of them, and dies. Cxsar arrives^ 
time to see her in royal robes, and ord^s 
that Antony and Cleopatra be buried m 
the same tomb. 

Fpr the accent— 

I win o’ert.4ke thee, Cleoiut'ra, amd 
Weep for thy pardon, 

Skakts^tart: Ani^ty anJ Cleopatra, act iv. sc. 14. 

Proud Cleopat'r.i, when she met her Roman. 

Snakesptare : Cymbeline, act ii. *c. 4, 

*.* Dirden has a tragedy entitled 
All for Love, on the same subject. 

An^vil ( The Literary). Dr. Mayo was 
so called, because he bore the hardest 
blows of Dr. Johnson walhoul flinching. 

Aodh, last of the Culdees. or primitive 
clergy of Io*na, an island south of 
Slaffa. His wife w'as Reullu'ra. Ulv- 
fa’gre the Dane, having landed on the 
island and put many to the sword, bound 
Aodh in chains of iron ; then, dragging 
him to the church, demanded where the 
“treasures were concealed." A mys- 
leriwis figure now appeared, which not 
only released the priest, but took the 
Dane by the arm to the statue of St. 
Columb, which fell on him and crushed 
him to death. After this the “saint" 
gathered the remnant of the islanders 
together, and went to Ireland.— Campbell: 
Heulhtra, 

Aon'ifttt Motmt \The), in Boeo'tia, 
die haunt of the Muses. Milton says his 
Muse is to soar above ** the Aonian 
mount,’* i.e. above the Sight of fable and 
classic themes, because his subject was 
’'Jehovah, lord of v^'*^Paradise Lost, i. 
15 {t%). 

(t tvl), the pseudonym of M. 
Pell%rim, the caricaturist of FanHy 
Pair* Dr. Jolmeoii says ** ia ape to 


imitate ludicrously;" w hrnce the adoption 
of the name. 

Apea. To lead Apc.s in Hell, to die an 
old maid. Thus Fadladin’ida s;iys to 
Tatlanthe {3 jy/.)— 

Pity that you who've senred so Jon^ 8 n <1 well 

Should die a virgin, and lead apes, m hell; 

Cho<j»e for yourself, dear g-jrl, our empire round, 

Your portion l& twelve hundred thouwnd pound. 

/A Carey: Chrotionkotonthologoi. 

Women, dying maids, lead apes In hell. 

The London Prodigal, 1. a. 

Apelles (3 syl.), a character in Lyly's 
drama of Alexander and Campaspe (3 syl. ), 
noted for the song beginning ihiis— 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses. 

Apelles. WTien bis famous painting 
of Venus rising out of the sea (hung by 
Augustus in the temple of Julius Caesar) 
was greatly injured by time, Nero re¬ 
placed it by a copy done by Dorotheas 
(4 syl.). This Venus by Apelles is called 
“ Venus Anadyom'en6," his model (accord¬ 
ing to tradition) being Campaspe (after¬ 
wards his wife). 

Aperies and the Cobbler, A cobbler 
found fault with the shoe-latchet of one of 
Apelles’ paintings, and the artist rectified 
the fault. The cobbler, thinking himsel*' 
very wise, next ventured to criticiie the 
legs; but Apelles said, Nt sutor supra 
ertpidum (' ‘ Let not the cobbler go beyond 
his last"). 

within that rang* of criticism where sD are equaBy 
judires, and where Crispin is entitled to dictate to 
Apwles.— BriiannUa (article "Ro¬ 
mance 

Apelles of liis Age ( The\ Samuel 
Cooper is so called in liis epitaph, in old 
St. Pancras’ Church (1609-1672), 

Apeman'tus, a churlish Athenian 
philosopher, who snarled at men 
systematically, but showed his cynicism 
to be mere afTectulion, when Tiraon 
attacked him with his own w^eapons.— 
Shakespeare : Timon of A tkens (i ' oo). 

Their affectod melancholy showed like the cynicism 
of Apemantus, contrasted with the real misanihropy of 

Timo^J.-^Sly tv, SeoU. 

Apicixui, an epicure in the lime of 
Tiberius. He wrote a book on the ways 
of provoking an appetite. Having spent 
/Soo.ooo in supplying: the delicacies 
of the table, and having only /80,00a 
left, he hanged himself, not mi^inf ii 
possible to exist on stich a wretched 
pittance. Apida, however, became a 
stock name for certain cakes and sauces* 
and his name is stiU proverlM to all 
matters of gi^tronoiniy, (See RabFa.) 

(There was another of toe name to the 
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reign of Trajan, who wrote a cooking- 
book and manual of siiuces.) 

No Brahmin could abominate your meal more tljan I 
io. Hirtius and Apicius would have blushed for it. 
Mark Antony, who roasted eig'ht whole boars for 
aupper, never mass.icred more at a meal than you 
have done.— Cumf>erland: Th* Fashionablt Lever, 
I. I fr 78 o). 

Apoc'rTpIia [The^ properly means 
the hidden books. Writings may be so 
called—s 

{*) Because the name of the author Is hidden or not 
certainly known. 

(a) Because the book or books h.ive not been openly 
admitted Into the c.'ujoii of Scripture. 

( 3 ! Because they are not accepted as divinely In¬ 
spired, and no doctrine can be pro\ ed by tliem. 

( 4 ^ Because they have been issued by heretics to 
justify their errors! 

ITie fourteen books of the Apocrypha 
(sometimes bound up with our Scriptures) 
are included in the Septiiagint version, 
and were accepted at the Council of Trent 
in 1546. In the Church of England much 
was excluded in 1871. 

APOLLO, in Tlonieric mythology, is 
the embodiment of practical wisdom and 
foresight, of swift and far-reaching in¬ 
telligence, and hence of poetry, music, 
etc. 

The Apollo Belvidere, that is, the Apollo 
preserved in the Belvidere gallery of the 
Vatican, discovered in 1,^03 amidst the 
ruins of An'iium, and purchased by pope 
Julius II, It is supposed to be the work 
of Caramis, a Greek sculptor of the fifth 
century b.c. 

The Apollo of AcHum was a gigantic 
statue, which served for a beacon. 

The A polio of Rhodes, usually called the 
colossus, was a gigantic bronze statue, 150 
feet high, made by Charts, a pupil of 
Lysippus, and set up b. c. 300. 

Animals consecrated io Apollo, the cock, 
the crow, the grasshopper, the hawk, the 
raven, the swan, and the wolf. 

Apollo, the sun. 

Apollo's anirry, and the heavens tbemselvea 
Do strike at my injustice, 

Shakespmrt: mnieTs Tak, act Itt. sc t. 

Apollonixui of Tyre, a British 
romance, printed under the care of Ben 
Thorpe. It is a story similar to that of 
** Pericles, prince of Tyre," by Shake¬ 
speare. 

Apollo' 3 iiii.B BAoditui, author of 
a Greek epic poem in four books, greatly 
admired by the Romans, and translated 
into Latin by Varro. There are several 
English translations. One by Fawkes 
and Meen, in 1760. In verse by Greene, 
hi 3:750; and Preston, in Tfo3. (Bee 
ExPSDITTOX, p. 58.) 


N.B.—^Apollonius was bom in Alex¬ 
andria, but he migrated to Rhodes, where 
be was so much admired that they called 
him the Rhodian. He returned to Alex¬ 
andria, and was made librarian. He 
flourished B.C. 222-181. 

ApoU'yon, king of the bottomless 

pit; introduced by Bunyan in his 
Pilgfim*s Progress, Apollyon encounters 
Christian, by whom, after a severe con¬ 
test, he is foiled (1678). (Greek, apollumi, 
“ to ruin.") 


Apostle or Patron Saint of— 


ArvssiNiANS, St. Krutucutius (tUeil 360I. HU day 
is October *7. 

Alps, Felix Neff (1798-1829). 

Antioch, St. Margaret (died 275). Her day U July 90. 

Ardennes, St. Hubert (656-7313). 

Ar.mhnia.NS, Gregory of Anrierila (*56-331). 

Caoliari {SardiHiai St, Eftsla 

CORPU. St Spiridion (fourth century). HU day la 
D<*ccmbcr 14. 

English, St Augustin (died 607); St. George (died 
290). 

ETHioPfA. St. Frumentlua (died 360). His day U 
October *7. 

Franconia, St Killan (died 689). HU day la July a 

Free TRADP., Richard Cobden {1804-1865). 

French. St. Denis (died 279). HU day U October 9. 

Frisians. St. wubrod (657-738). 

Gauls, St Irenae^us (iio-aoo); St Martin (3x6-997). 

Grntilbs, St Paul (died 66). His days are June if, 
January *5. 

Gborcia. St Nino. 

Gp.RManv, Si. Boniface (680-755). His day Is June 5. 

Highlanders, St Coiomb feN-sp?). Hla day !• 
]une9. 

Hungarians, St Anastasias (died 6aB}. His day la 
January aa. 

Indians. Hartolcrm^ de lum Casas (1474-1566) t Rev. 
John Eliot (1603-1600). 

Indies, St. Francis Xavier (1506-155*). HU day U 
December 3. 

Infidelity, Voltaire (1694-1778). 

Irish, St Patrick (379-M^, His day to March xy. 

Liberty, Thomas Jeffersoit third president « tlM 
U.S. (1743-1826). 

LONDON, St. Paul } St Mlchni^ Days, laniiary a<| 
September 29. 

Netherlands, St. Armand (580-679). 

North, St Ansgar (8or-«64); Bernard GBpfai (15x7- 

PADU^’St . Anthony (xips-nm). His day li Jima xn. 

Pa ris, .St Genevtove (419-5x21 Her da^ lamianr 9. 

Peak, W. Br^haw, so called from ms mtoaloiiary 
labours in Oerby^ire (tiek-iTca). 

nCTS, St Ninian. 


jsLAVHs, »t t.yru (oieri 868). tils any u FelMruaty ra. 
SPAIN. St James, tbn Greater (died 44). His day to 

TEMpli^tWcB, Father Mathew (i7eo-x«sfi. 

Venicb. St Marlr; 9 t Ptntaleon: St Andfvw 
l^sttotot St Mark's day to A(^ 25 j St Pwito> 


▲tosUo of Proo TnbOo, Richard 
Cobden ( 1804 - 1865 ). John Bright was 
also so called ( 18 x 3 * 1889 ). 


Apostolic ( 7 %e Mtm): 

Qcment of Rome, BamUras, Hernias. 
Igna'thisr and Polyearp, All conteibi* 
pomry with the apostles. These nawiei 
are noi to be dtTerKled on. 
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Ap'petiser. A Scotchman being told 
that the birds called kittiewiaks were ad¬ 
mirable appetisers, ate six of them, and 
then complained “ he was no hungrier 
than he was before.” 

Ap'pins, in Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 
is intended for John Dennis, the critic 
(t709)‘ 

Appius r»rd<l»*n« at «.ich larord you speak, 

Ana stanss treincnflous. wth a threatening cy«. 
Like some fierce tyrant in oUt l.<f>c»try. 

Fears most to tnx an honourable fool. 

Whose right It is. unernsured to Ikj dull, 

li if ay on Cnttrian, 585 -^ 89 . 

Appius and Virgrinla, one of 

Macaulay's lays. Also a “Morality” by 
R. B. (1574); a tragedy by Webster 
(1654); a tragedy by Dennis (i705)‘ 

Apple {Prince Ahmed's), a cure for 
every disorder .—Arabian Nights Enter¬ 
tainments (“Ahmed and Pari-banou ")0 

The Sin^ng Apple, the perfect eip- 
bellisher of wit. It w'ould persuade by 
its smell alone, and would enable the 
possessor to write poetry or prose, to 
make people laugh or cry, and discoursed 
such excellent music as to ravish every 
one .—Comtesse D'Aulnay: Fairy Tales 
(“ Chery and Fairstar,” 1682). 

Apples of Sodom (called bv Wit- 
man, oranges) are the yellow fruit of 
the osher or ashey tree. Tacitus {His¬ 
tory, V. 7) and Josephus both refer to 
these apples. Thevenot says, “ The 
fruit is lovely [externally], but within is 
fhll of ashes. 

Tbe fniU of the osbot or anhey tre«, caUnd ** Applet 
or Oranges of Sodom," resembles a smooth ai>p)e or 
orange, nangs in cln<itvrs t>f three or four on a fir.'tnch, 
and ts of a yellow colour when ripe. Upon being stnick 
or pressed, it explotlea with a puff, and is reduced to 
the rind and a few fibres, being cliiefly filled with air.— 
GnUtry 0/Geog^thy, Sir, 

Like to the apples on the Dead Sea shore, 

AU ashes to the taste. 

Byron : Childt IfaroU, Ih. 34. 

▲p;;pre]itieo’s Wise CHoice {An), 
A loving couple of Cantire had one son; 
but being ve^ poor, the husband came to 
England, and took service with a farmer. 
Years rolled on, and the man resolved to 
return home. His master asked him 
which be would take—his wages or three 
bits of advice ? and he chose the latter, 
Tlie three bits of advice were these; (i) 
Keep in the high-road; (a) never lodge 
in a iKiuse where there is an old man 
with a young wife; and (3) do nothing 
rashly. On his way home he met a pedlar 
going the same way. whb told him he 
woura ^ow him a short cut, but the 
Highlander said he would keep the high¬ 
road. The pedlar, who tome the short 


cut, fell among thieves, and was robbed 
of evr*ryihing. They met again, and the 
pedlar advised him to pul up for the 
night at a roadside house ; but when he 
found that the old man had lately mar¬ 
ried a young wife, he passed on. In the 
night the old landlord was murdered, 
and the pedlar was accused of the crime. 
At length the Highlander reached Cantire, 
and saw his wife caressing a young man. 
In his rage he would have killed the 
young man, but, determined to “do 
nothing rashly," he asked who the young 
man was, and discovered it was his own 
son. To crown all, when the Highlander 
opened the cake given him by his late 
master as a present to his wife, he found 
in it his wages in full.— Cuthbert Bede: 
The White Wife, and other Stories 

If The following is a somewhat simil^ 
tale: A poor man, not long married, 
started for Maremma to earn a livelihood, 
and, after the lapse of some years, 
returned home. On his way he asked 
a publican for alms, and the publican 
replied, “Which shall I give you—three 
scudi or three bits of advice?" The man 
chose the latter, and the publican said to 
him, “ (i) Never interfere with what docs 
not concern you; (a) never leave the 
high-road for a short cut; and (3) keep 
your wounded pride under control till the 
following day. ' On his way home he 
lodged at an inn where a murder was 
committed, but kept a wise tongue in 
his head, and was suffered to depart 
in peace. As he journeyed on he was 
advised by a traveller to take a short 
cut, but declined doing so; and the 
traveller, who left him, was murdered 
by highwaymen. On reaching home he 
beheld his wife caressing a young priest, 
but he kept his wounded pride under 
control till the day following, and then 
discovered that the young priest was bis 
own son. When he opened a cake given 
him by the publican, be found in it 
three scudi.— Nerucci: Sessanta NomlU 
P^lari, 

T Every one will remember Solomon's 
choice. He chose wisdom, and found 
riches were given in to boot 

(4 the Isle 
of wight. The word is a oompound of 
apuldrt-combe (“valley of apple trees 
and not y ful dur y cum (** the lake m 
the valley "J. 

Ap^ Vool. One of the most 
favourite London jpkess eras to send 
greenhorns to the Tow«r« **to see the 
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lions washed." (See Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, p. 58.) 

^ When asked the origin of this 
custom, send the inquirer to look out 
Matt, xxviii. 32. 

Apnlelus, an African by birth, noted 
for his allegorical romance, in eleven 
books, of The Golden Ass {g.v.ij. lk>oks 
iv., V., vi. contain the exquisite episode 
of Cupid and Psyche Apuleius 

lived about a.d. 114-190. 

Aquarius, Sagittarius. Mrs. 
Browning says that “Aquarius" is a 
symbol of man sujferin^, and “Sagit¬ 
tarius " of man combatting —the passive 
and active forms of human labour. 

Evt. Two phAntasms c»f two m«n. 

Adam, One ll\at sust.iifi<i. 

And one that strives, so the ends 
Of manhood’s curse of labour. 

Mrs. Br<rutning: A Drama o/ Exilt ( 1851 ). 

A'quilant, son of Olive'ro and 
Sigismunda; a knight in Charlemagne’s 
aumy. He was cidled "black," and his 
brother Gryphon "white," from the colour 
of their armour.— Ariosto: Orlando 
Furioso {iS'^6), 

A'quilius (3 syl.), Raymond's steed, 
whose sire was the wind. — Tasso: Jeru’ 
Salem Delivered, vii, (1575). 

(Solinus, Coluntella, and Varro relate 
how the Lqsitanian mares “with open 
mouth against the breezes held, receive the 
gale, with warriuh prolific filled, and thus 
inspired, their swelling wombs produce 
the wondrous offspring." iSee also 
Virgil: Georgies iii. 266-233.) 

Aquin'ian Sage {The). Juvenal is 
so called, because he v as born at Aqui'- 
num, in Latium. (He flourished A.D. 

IDO.) 

Arabella, an heiress left under the 
charge of ju.stice Day, whose son, Abel, 
aspired to her band and fortune; but 
Aiubclla conferred both onenptain Manly 
instead.— T.Knighl: The Honest Thieves. 

Arabia Felix TAraby the Blestl 
riie name is a blunaer made by British 
merchants, who supposed that the {Precious 
commodities of InJm, bought of Arabian 
merchants, were the produce of Arabia. 

4xabiM Bird {The), the phoenix. 
Metaphorically, a marvellous person ; one 
quite sui genefis, 

O Anthony I O thou Arabian bird I 

Shakespeart: Anthony and Cteopairm, Ui. t. 

Arabiau Hisrhts* Butevtaiu- 

meuts ( The). (See Thousand-ani>*on« 
NtOMTS.) 


Araolme [A-redt'-ny'], a spider. Me 
taphorically, a weaver, “Arachne’s 
labours," spinning and weaving. Araciine 
was a Lydian maiden, who challenged 
Minerva to compete with her in needle 
tapestry, and Minerva metamorphosed 
her into a spider. 

No orifice for a point 
As sut)tle as Arachne's nroken woof 
To enter. 

ShaAespeare : Troilus and Crtssida, r. a (x6ot). 

A'ra£(Al), a sort of limbo between 
paradise and jehennam, for those who 
die without sufbeient merit to deserve the 
former, and without sufficient demerit to 
be confined in the latter. Here idiots, 
lumatics, and infants go at death, accord¬ 
ing to the Koran. 

Ar'afsit i^Mount), a granite hill 15 miles 
south-east of M«'cca, where Adam (con¬ 
ducted by Gabriel) met Eve, after a puni¬ 
tive separation of 200 years. Ever>' 
pilgrim to this mount enjoys the privilege 
of a Hadji. 

•.* A Hactji Is one who has performed hi* HadJ, 
or pU^fritnase to Mecca. 

Aragnol, the son of Arachn6 (y-v.)* 
He entertained a secret and deadly hatred 
against prince Clarion, son of Muscarol, 
the fly-king. And, weaving a curious net, 
he soon caught the gay young flutterer, 
and gave him hh death-wound 1^ pierc¬ 
ing him under the left wing.-~.w«j<fr; 
Muiopottnos, or The Butter/y^s Fate 
(1590). 

Aram { Eugene, 2 syl. ), a romance by 
Lytion Bulwer (lord Lyiton), founded 
on the story of a Knaresborough school¬ 
master, who (under very peculiar circum¬ 
stances) committed a murder. He is 
described as a learned man, of kindly 
dispo.sition, and blameless life. The 
murder so haunted him that he committed 
.suicide. 

*.' Thomas Ffood has told the story in 
verse, and W. G. Wills has dramatized it, 

Aramiii'ta, the wife of Money trap, 
and friend of Clarissa (wife of Grille the 
scrivener).— Sir John Vanbrugh: The 
Confederacy {1695). 

Aransa {The duke of). He married 
J uliana, elder daughter of Balthazar. She 
was so haughty, arrogant, and overbear¬ 
ing, that, after the marriage, Aranza took 
her to a mean hut, which he called hif 
home, and pretended that he was only a 
peasant, ww had to work for his living, 
and expectfed his bride to perform the 
household duties. Juliana chafed for a 
time, but firmness, matiliness, and olfee* 
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lion won the day ; and when the duke 
saw that she really loved him for himself, 
he led her to his castle and revealed lo 
her his proper station.—y. Tobin: The 
Honeymoon {1804). 

Of course, this Is only a richau^d of 
Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew, 

Ar*aphil or Ar'aphill, the poetic 
pseudonym of William Habington. Mis 
lady-love, Miss Lucy Herbert, he calls 
Caslara. 

Aras'pas (3 ^yi ). king of Alexandria, 
who joined the Egyptian armament 
against the crusaders. He was ‘ more 
famed for devices than for courage/'— 
Tasso: Jerusalem Delivered (1575). 

Arba'oet (3 X>'/.), king of Ibt^ria, in 
the drama called A King or no King, by 
John Fletcher {1619). 

Arbata (2 syl.), in Racine's drama cJt 
AUihridate\^ syL, 

Arbate (a syl.), governor of the prince 
of Ithiica, in Moli^re's comedy La Prin- 
cesse tfElide (1064). In his speech to 
Eurylc (2 svl.) prince of Ithaca, f^ersuad- 
ing him to love, he is supposed to refer to 
Louis XV., then 26 years of age. 

Je diral que I'aniour sied bicn k vo& pareU . . . 
j£t uu'U est niAlaisi^ que, san^ ^ir« ,uuoroux, 

Un jeuM prince soU et grand et gendreux t 

Aa i. sc. 1. 

Arbiter Srefifantias. C. Pctronius 
was appointed dictator-in-chief of the 
imperial pleasures at the court of Nero; 
and nothing w^as considered comme ilfaut 
till it had received the sanction of this 
Roman “beau Brumnrel." 

Behold the new Pctronius of the day. 

The «t biter of pleasure and of pUy. 

: £tt,£iish ^nis and iVo&A Rtviewtrs. 

Arbre Sec, a tree said to have dried 
up and withered when our Lord was 
crucified.— A Mtdietval Christian Tradi¬ 
tion. 

Arbre Sol foretold, with audible 
voice, the place and manner of Alex¬ 
ander s death. This tree figures in all 
he fabulous legends of Alexander. 

Arbmtbnot {Epistle to Dr,), by Alex¬ 
ander Pope. The pologuc of the Satires, 
U contains the lamotis description of 
Addison, under the name of “Atticus.** 
and is most prolific in lines familiar as 
h usebold words. 

.Arc (yoae of^ or Jeanne la Pucelle, 
the Maid of Orleans, daughter of a rustic 
of Comrtmy. hear Vaucoulcurs, in 
Eranoft. She was servant at an km when 
she conceived the idea of libttating France 


from the English. Having gained ad¬ 
mission to Charles VH., she was sent by 
him to raise the siege of Orleans, and 
actually succeeded in so doing. Schiller 
H801) wrote a tragedy on the subject; 
Balfc(i839), an opera ; Casimir Delavigne 
an elegy ; T. Taylor (1870) a tragedy; 
Southey, an epic poem on her life and 
death; and Voltaire, a burlesque. 

N.Il—In regard to her death, M. 
Octave Delepi^re, in his Doute Historique, 
denies the tradition of her having been 
burnt to death at Rouen ; and V^ignier 
discovered in a family muniment chest 
the “contract of marriage between" 
Robert des Armoise, knight, and Jeanne 
d’Arc, surnamed “ The Maid of Orleans." 

Ar'eades Ambo, both fools alike; 
both “sweet innocents;" both alike 
eccentric. There is nothing in the cha¬ 
racter of Cory don and Thyrsis (Virgil's 
Eclogue, vii, 4] to justify this disparaging 
application of the phrase. All Virgil 
says is that they were both “ in the flower 
of their youth, and both Arcadians, both 
equal in setting a theme for song or cap¬ 
ping it epigrammatically; " but as Ar¬ 
cadia was the least intellectual part of 
Greece, an “ Arcadian " came to signify 
dunce, and hence “ Arcades ambo'^ re¬ 
ceived its present acceptation. 

Arca'dia, a pastoral romance in prose 
sir Philip Sidney, in imitation of the 
JJian*a of Nlontcmayor {1590). 

Arcala'us (4 syl. ). an enchanter who 
bound Am'adis de Gaul to a pillar in his 
courtyard, and administered to him 300 
stripes w'ith his horse’s bridle.— Amadis 
de Gaul (ftfieenih century). 

Arca'nes (3 syl.), a noble soldier, 
friend ol Cas'silane {3 syl.) general erf 
Candy.— Beaumont and Fletcher: The 
Laws of Candy (printed i ^47). 

Archan'gfal. Burroughs, the puritan 
preacher, called Cromwell “the arch¬ 
angel that did battle with the devil." 

Archas, “the loyal subject" of the 
great-duke of Moscovia, and general of 
the Moscovites. His son is colonel Ibeo- 
dore. 

Young Archas, son of the generaL 
Disguised as a woman, be assumes the 
name of Alinda.— Fletcher: The Loyal 
Subject (z6i8}. Beaumont died x6i6. 

ArobbiidiW of Qwus'da told his 
secretary, Gil mas, when be hired him, 
“Whenever thou shalt perceive iny pen 
smack of old age and my genius mg. 
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don’t fail to advertise me of it, for 1 don t 
trust to my own j-i.lj^ment, which may be 
seduced by seli-luve.” After a fit of 
apoplexy, Gil Bias ventured in the most 
delicate manner to hint to his grnce that 
“his last discourse had not altogether 
the energy of his former ones.” To this 
the archbishop replied, “ You are yet too 
raw to malce proper distinctions. Know, 
child, that I never composed a better 
homily than that which you disapprove. 
Go, tell my treasurer to give you loo 
ducats. Adieu, Mr. (hi Bias; I wish 
you all manner of prosperity, with a little 
more taste.”— Lesage: Gil Bias, vii. 3 

(1715)- 

Ar'clier (Francis), friend of Aim well, 
who joins him in fortune-hunting. These 
are the two “beaux.” 'Fhomas viscount 
Aimwell marries Dorinda, the daughter 
of lady Bountiful. Arch.er hands the 
deeds and property taken from the high¬ 
waymen to sir Charles F'reeman, who 
takes his sister, Mrs. Sullen, under his 
charge again.— George Farquhar: The 
Beaux Stratagem (1707). 

Archibald (yohn), attendant on the 
duke of .Argyle.— Sir 1 ^'’. Scott: Heart of 
Afidlothian (time, George II.). 

Arcbima'g’o, the reverse of holiness, 
and therefore Satan the father of lies 
and all deception. Assuming the guise 
of the Red Cross Knight, he deceived 
Una ; and under the g^ise of a hermit, he 
deceived the knight himself. Archimago 
(Greek, archi tnagos, “chief magician”) is 
introduced in bks. i. and ii. of Spenser’s 
Faerie Qucerie. The poet says— 

... he could take 

As many forms and shape** in seemins wls* 

As ever Proteus to himself could make; 
Sometimes a fowl, soinetimcs a fish in lake. 

Now like a fox, now like a dra^fon fell. 

Spenser: FaCrie Queens, I. U. to (X590I. 

Arcby bOC^Sarcajim. (See M‘Sar¬ 
casm. ) 

Aroby'tas of Tarentum made a 
wooden pigeon that could fly; and 
Regiomontdnas, a German, made a 
wooden eagle that flew from Koenigsberg 
to meet the emperor; and, having saluted 
him, returned whence it set out (1436- 
1476). 

Ar'dte (a syl.) and Paramon* two 
Theban knights, captives of duke Theseus 
(a ). (For the tale, see Palamon ♦ , .) 
^Chaucer: Canterbury Tales 

Ar^den (Bnoek), the hero of a poetic 
talc by Tennyson (1864). He Is a sea* 
man who had been wrecked on a dttsert 


island, and, after an absence of several 
years, returning home, he found his wife 
married to another. Seeing her both 
happy and prosperous, he resolves not 
to make himself known, so he leaves the 
place, and dies of a broken heart.— 
Tennyson: Enoch Arden, 

Arden (Forest of\ in Shakespeare’s 
comedy of As You Like 2 t^ is a purely 
imaginary place. 

•. ■ There is a forest of Arden in 
Staffordshire, but Shakespeare’s forest 
cannot possibly be the same. 

Ar'den of Fev'ersbam, a noble cha¬ 
racter, honourable, forgiving, affectionate, 
and modest. His wife Alicia, in her sleep, 
reveals to him her guilty love for Mosby, 
but he pardons her on condition that 
she will never see the seducer again. 
Scarcely has she made the promise 
when she plots with Mosby her hus¬ 
band’s murder. In a planned street- 
scuffle, Mosby pretends to take Arden’s 
part, and thus throws him off hie guard. 
Arden thinks he has wronged him, and 
invites him to his house, but Mostw 
conspires with two hired ruffians to fall 
on his host during a game of drau|^t8, 
the right moment being signiflea bjr 
Mosby’s saying, “Now I take you.^’ 
Arden is murdered ; but the whole gang 
is apprehended and brought to justice. 

This drama is based oa a murder which plac* 
In 1551. Ludwig Tieck has tianstatod the play Into 
German, as a genuine production of ShakeaRNsara. 
Some ascribe the play to George LUlo, but QuuIm 
Lamb mves 1599 as the date of its producttoii, Md says 
the author is unknown. 


Ardeune (I Voter of\ This water had 
the power of converting love to hate. The 
fountain was made by Merlin to cure sir 
Tristram of his love for Isolt, but sir 
Tristram never drank of it. It is mentioned 
by Bojardo, in his Orlando Innmmorato, 
*.* Nepenthe (3 syl,) had the direct 
opposite effect, namely, that of turning 
hatred to love. (See Nepenthe.) 


. . that tamo water of Ardenno^ 

The which RInaldo drank in happy hour. 
Described by that famous Tuscan pen . .. 

... It had the power to chanfe the boails of mm 
From Iowa to hs^ 

Sipeneer: FOirie Qmmit iv» S (zs9d|. 


ArdtmiiM (The Black dT), one ol 
Charlemagne’s paladins. 


ScoUand 


Ardven, west coast of 
(Argyleshire and its vicinity). 

sorrom^ rpeka. Tall ^a kittf of {kWH 
t ^^mjAM kkifdom mm Shhn*|^ * * IfK 

him my dwghtat. loTaiih«t nwid tiik| Wr ha M 
m bmast (rfanow. Her armli are wMta ai Ito iNM M 
wwl It tmmm Mid 
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Aroopagitloa, a prose work by 
Milton in favour of liberty of the press, 
published in 1644. It is powerfully written, 
but very temperate. The title was taken 
from the Areopftgos, or Mars’ Hill, of 
Athens, a famous court of justice and 
equity. 

Axeousld, the Indian war-god ; also 
war, tumult. 

A cry of “ Areouski 1" broke our sleep- 

GerirucU 0/ L 16 (1809). 

Arathn’sa, daughter of king Messina, 
in the dranta of Pkilaster or Love He$ 
a^bUeding^ by John Fletcher (prink'd 
1633). One of the very best. 

Aretliu'sa, a nymph pursued by 
Alphas, the river-god, and changed into 
a fountain in the island of Ortygia; but 
the river-god pursued her still, and 
mingled his stream with the fountain.^ 
Ever since, ‘'like friends once parted,^ 
grown single-hearted,” they leap and" 
nowand slumber together, "like spirits 
that love, but live no more.” 

*.* Thi* r»bte has been exquisitely tunjcd loto poetry 
by Percy B. Shelley (i6»ol. 

Arethu'BB (4 ^ Syracusian 

fountain, especially noted because the 
p<>ct TheokVitos was born on its banks. 
Milton alludes to it in his Lye'idas, v. 85. 

▲rifali'a, brother of Angel'ica, slain 
by Ferrau.— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso 

(1516). 

Ar'fgftn, the malade imaginaire and 
father of Angelique. He is introduced tax¬ 
ing his apothecary’s bills, under the con¬ 
viction that he cannot afford to be sick 
at the prices charged, but then he notices 
that he has already reduced his bills 
during the current month, and is not so 
well. He first hits upon the plan of 
marcying Angelique to a young doctor, 
but to this the lady objects. His brother 
suggests that Argan himself should be 
his own doctor, and when the invalid 
replies he has not studied either diseases, 
drugs, or l.atin, the objection is over¬ 
ruled by investing the “malade’* in a 
doctor’s cap and robe. The piece con- 
dudes with the ceremonial in macaronic 

Latin. 

When Aiaan •da his rtoctur bow maiiy grdits of 
•dt ht ought to oat with an egg, the doctor answers, 
**Stx. hull. (Ux, etc.. {Mr les notohmi pairs, comme 
dans tea inddlouneiits par lei impAln."— 

JlMUft: l» Mmkuk fl y (1O73). 

leader of the Ubicanions, 
and an aUy of Agmnioni.— Ariosto: 
OrSmth Fkrim& 


Argan^ta (3 syl.), a giantess, called 
“the very monster and miracle of lust.” 
She and her twin-brother OU^hani or 
Oliphant were the children of Typhoe'us 
and Earth. Arganused to carry off 
young men as her captives, and seized 
“the Squire of Dames” as one of her 
victims. The squire, who was in fact 
Britomart (the heroine of chastity), was 
delivered by sir Sat’yrane (3 syl .).— 
Spenser : Faerie Queene, iii. 7 {i^go)^ 

Argante' (a syL), father of Octave (a 
syl.) and Zerbinette (3 syl.)» He pro¬ 
mises to give his daughter Zerbinette to 
Leandre (2 syl.), the son of his friend 
G^ronte {2 syl.); but during his absence 
abroad the young people fall in love, 
unknown to their respective fathers. 
Both fathers storm, and threaten to break 
off the engagement, but are delighted 
beyond measure when they discover that 
the choice of the youn^ ]>eople has un¬ 
knowingly coincided with their own.— 
Moliire : Les Fourberies de Scapin (1671). 

('rhomas Otway has adapt^ this play 
to the English stage, and called it Tkc 
Cheats of Scapin. "Argante” he calls 
Thrifty; “Gtironte” is Gripe; "Zerbi- 
nette” he calls/.wWa; and "Leandre” 
he Anglicizes into Leander.) 

AxgJsn'tes (3 syL\ a Circas.sian of 
high rank and undoubted courage, but 
fierce and a great detester of the Naza- 
renes. ArgantSs and Solyman were un¬ 
doubtedly the bravest heroes of the infidel 
host. Argant6s was slain by Rinaldo. 
and Soly man by Tanci cd. — Tasso : Jerw- 
Salem Deliveredli^7^), 

Bonaparte ttood before the deoutiiw like the 
Arg:ant6s of Italy'x heroic Sfr ff". 

jB^'genia, a political romance in 
Latin, by John Barclay (1621). It has 
been frequently translated into English. 

AiFgenk {The halls of). Here are 
portrayed all the various creatures that 
inhabited this earth before the creation 
of Adam.— Beckford: Vathek (1784). 

Ar*geiitil0 (3 5yl.\ daughter of king 
Adelbnghl, and ward of Edel. Curan, a 
Danish prince, in order to woo her, 
became a drudp:e in her house, but. being 
obliged to quit her service, became a 
shepherd. the guardian, forcing 

his suit on AYgemile, compelled her to 
flight, and she became a neatherd’s maid. 
In this capacity Curan wooed and won 
her. Edel was forced to restom tiw 
possessions of his ward, and Cbrnn 
became king of Northumberland. As for 
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Edel, be was put to death. — IVarmr: 
Albion's England (i5'^6). 

Ax'g’entiu {Le situr {T), one of the 
oflSccrs of the duke of Burgundy — 5 /r 
IV. Scoti: A*tnc of Geifrstein {time, 
Edward IV.). 

Arge'o, baron of Scrvna and husband 
of Gaorina.— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso 
(1516). 

Arg’es'tefl (3 syl.\ the west wind. 

W'ing^d Arpestes. fair* Aurora’s sonne, 

Licensed that day to leave his dungeon, 

Meekly attende*!. 

iV. Brxrwn : Britannia's Pastorals, H. $ (ifitj), 

Argfes'tes (3 syl. ), the north-east wind ; 
Cee'cias, the norlh-we^t; Bo'reas, the full 
north. 

Boreas and Caedas and Argestes loud 
. . . rend the woods and seas upturn. 

MUIoh: Paradise Lost. x. 6^, etc, (1665). 

N.B,—The exact direction of the winds 
hi Greek and Latin it is not possible to 
determine. The west wind is generally 
called “Zephyrus," and the Romans 
called the north-e'a.st wind " VuUurnus.” 
Perhaps we may reckon Boreas as full 
north; Ausler as south ; Eurus as east; 
and Zephyrus as west. 

Ar'gillaxi, a haughty, turbulent 
knight, bom on the banks of the Trent. 
He induced the Latians to revolt, w^ 
arrested, made his escape, but was ulti¬ 
mately slain in battle by Solyman.— 
Tasso: yerusalem Delivered, viii., ix. 
(*S 75 X 

Ar^on and Aoro, the two sons of 
Annir king of Inis-thona, an island of 
Scandinavia. Cor'malo, a neighbouring 
chief, came to the island, and asked fpr 
the honour of a tournament. Argon 
granted the request and overthrew him, 
which so vexed CormaJoi, that during a 
himt he shot both the brothers with his 
bow. Their dog Runo, running to the 
ban, howled so as to attract attention, 
and Annir, following the hound, found 
his two sons both dead. On his return 
he discovered that Corraalo had mn off 
with his daughter; but Oscar, son of 
Ossian, slew Cormalo in fight, and re¬ 
stored the young lady to her father— 
Ossian: The War of Inis^ikona. 

Bxp«diiio]& {The) or 
Axgfonau'ticft, about . a generation 
before the Trojan War. A narration in 
Gneek hexameters and in four books of 
tibe expedition of Jason and some fifty 
0 reek heroes from lolcus in Thessaly to 
Volcbis, in the Argo, a ship of fifty oaTs. 


to fetch thence the Golden Fleece, which 
was hung on an oak and guarded by a 
sleepless dragon. After many strange 
adventures the crew reached C olchis, and 
the king promised to give Jason the fleece 
if he would yoke to a plough the two fire- 
breathing bulls, and sow the dragons' teeth 
left by Cadmus in Thebes. Jason, by the 
help of Medea, a sorceress, fulfilled these 
conditions, b(‘came master of the fleece, 
and, with Medea who had fallen in love 
with him, secretly quitted Colchis. The 
return voyage was as full of adventures as 
the outward one, but ultimately the ship 
ariived at lolcns, and was dedicated to 
Neptune in Corinth. 

Ar^ 'nri(in Russian Armenia). Here, 
according to tradition, Noah first planted 
the vine. {Argh urri, “he planted the 
vine.”) 

Ar'gns, the turf-writer, was Irwin 
Willes, who died in 1871. 

Arg^le' {Mac Call urn More, duke of), 
in the reign of George I.— Sir IV. Si^t: 
Fob Roy ( i 8 j 8 ). 

Mac Callum More, marguis e/ArfyU, In th« reign 
of Charles 1 .. wa.s commander of the pnrliamentarjr 
forces, and Is called "Oillcspie Grumachd'he disgulsei 
himself, and assumes the name of Murdoch Campt>e)l 
~Sfr Scott; Logtnd Montrost (1819I. 

(Duke and duchess of Ar^le are intro¬ 
duced also in The Heart ^ Midlothian, 
by sir W, Scott, i8i8.) 

Ariad'ne (4 syl.), daughter of Minos 
king of Crete. She gave Theseus a clew 
of thread to guide him out of the Cretan 
labyrinth, Theseus married his deliverer, 
but when he arrived at Naxos iDia) for¬ 
sook her, and she hanged herself. 

Surely It It an Ariadn^ . . . There is dawning 
womanhood In every line; but the knows nothing m 
Saxoi-^Ouida : AriadnS, t i. 

Aria'na, an ancient name of Khoras- 
san, in Persia. 

ArTbart, king of the Lombards (653- 
661), left '*110 mme pledge behind/’ but 
only a daughter named Rhodalind. whom 
he wished duke Gondibert to many, but 
the duke fell in love with Bertha, (faugh- 
ter of As'tragon, the sage. The tale 
being unfinished, the sequel is not known. 
—Davenani : Gondibert (died 1668). 

Arioo'uiiim, Kenebester, in Here¬ 
ford, on the Ine. Here Offa had a palate 
In poetry, Ariconhim meanil Hereford¬ 
shire, noted for its wool 
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Aridens [A^rfe'-de^us), a herald in 
the Christian army.-^Tasso: Jerusalem 
Delivered (1575). 

A'rlel, in The Tempest, an airy sptnt, 
able to a.'^Funie any .shape, or even to be¬ 
come inv sible. He was enslaved to the 
wifeb Sye'orax, mother of Calhban, w^ho 
ove: tasked the little thing, and in p>inish- 
meni for not doing what was beyond his 
strength, imprisoned him for twelve years 
in the rift of a pine tree, where Caliban 
delighted to torture him with impish 
crudly. Prospjero, duke of Milan and 
father of Miranda, liberated Ariel from 
the pine-rift, and the grateful spirit 
served the duke for sixteen years, when 
he was set free. 

Anct tike Ariel tn the cloven ptne tren. 

For its Treedotn eroans ami skihs. 

LoHig/flUrw : 7'ht GoJdfn MiUstimt. 

A'lriely the sylph in Pope's ^^ape of the 
Lock. 7 'he impersonation of “ nne lifejj^ 
in the abstract, the nice adjuster of heart* 
and necklaces. When disobedient h<' is 
punished by l>eing kept hovering over the 
ftimes of chocolate, or is transfixed with 
pins, clogged with pomatums, or wedged 
in the eyes of bodkins. 

A'riel, one of the rebel angels. The 
word means “ the I Jon of God." Abdiel 
encountered him, and overthrew him.— 
Milton : Paradise Ijsst, vi. 371 {1665). 

▲riman'ea (4 o'/.), the prince of the 
powers of evil, intr^uced by Byron in his 
drama called Manfred, The Persians 
rcco^nited a power of good and a power 
of evil: the former Yezad, and the latter 
Ahriman {in Greek, Oroma'zcs and An- 
man'nes). ITiese two spirits are ever at 
war with each other. Oromazes created 
twenty-four good spirits, and enclosed 
them in an egg to be out of the power of 
Ariman^; but Ariman^s pierced the 
^11* and thus mixed evil with every 
good. However, a lime will come when 
Ariman^ shall be subdued, and the earth 
become a perfect paradise. 

AHman'pifklis, a one-eyed prople of 
Scythia, who adorned ihcir hair with 
K)i(i As gold-mines were guarded by 
Gryphons, there were peri>etual conten> 
tions between the Arimaspians and the 
Gryphons, (See Gryphon.) 

AflmiiiiilL qttos diilmun uno oculo In frnnNr mndfin 
•IgiMnii awmb twUum esM circa metalta cum 

g^rplita» {»»ntm v« 4 ucTi qtmte vulfo tradltur, 

anmntn mi ctmioilla attnnn, mtr« cupldliaie m fMa 
cttttodkmfibua, «t Arimaapla mfdentibua, mulct, led 
muxiiDM lUtmrmt IlrrcKtatus ct Arhttna* rroconn«r!iiua 
Nm, Ttt. a, 

Aar^loeli p* a fierce Um *’], one of the 


fallen angels overthrown by Abdiel.— 
Milton : Paradise iMst, vi. 371 (1665). 

Ariodantes (5 syf), the beloved of 
Geneu’ra, a Scotch princess. Geneura 
being accused of incontinence, Ariodant^s 
stood forth her champion, vindicated her 
innocence, and married her. — Ariosto: 
Orlando Furioso (1516). 

(Ariodantes was made duke of All>anla.) 

Ari'on. William Falconer, author of 
The Shifrwreck, speaks of himself under 
this pseudonym (canto iii.). He was 
sent to sea when a kid, and says he was 
eager to invesiigjite the ‘‘antiquities of 
foreign slates." He was junior officer in 
the Britannia, which was wrecked against 
the projecting verge of cape Colonna, the 
most southern point of Attica, and was 
the only officer who survived. 

Thy woes, A Hon, and thy simple tale 

O’er all the hearts shnU triumph and prevail 

CampbtU. Plrasures Hofe, !l. (179^). 

Ari'on,a Greek musician,who, to avoid 
being murdered for his wealth, threw 
himFelf into the sea, and w’as carried to 
I'ai'naros on the back of a dolphin. 

Ari'on, the w’ondei ful horse which Her¬ 
cules gave to Adrastos. It had the gift 
of human speech, and the feet on the right 
side were the feet of a man. 

11 The two horses of Achilles possessed 
the power of human speech. Balaam’s 
ass had the same gift (See ^eech 
ascribed to dumb animals.) 

(One of the masquers in sir W. Scott’s 
Kenilworth is called Arion,") 

Ario'sto of the Iforth, sir Walter 

Scott (1771-1832). 

And, like the Ariosto of the North, 

Sang Udye-lore and war, romance and knightly vrorth. 

Byron : Childt Handd, hr. 40. 

AriBtse'lui, protector of vines and 
olives, huntsmen and herdsmen. He in¬ 
structed man also in the man.agement of 
bees, taught him by his mother CyrgnA 

In such « palace Adstmus found 
CyrenI, When he bore the plainthrn tale 
Or bis lost bees to her matemal ear. 

Cewfrr: Tkt let PaUttt 0/ Annt <•/ XiMVfo. 

Aristar'chiUi any critic. Aristar¬ 
chus of Samothrace was the greatest critic 
of antiquity. His labours were chiefly 
directed to the Iliad and Odyssey cyi Homer. 
He divided them into twenty-four books 
each, marked every doubtful line wjlb an 
obelos, and evenr one he considered 
especially beautiful with an asterisk. 
(F 1 B.C. 156; died aged ya.) 

The wtrale reglatt of b«dk« tettrea feO lUMlef an In* 
<i^non . . . Thefn-, etm, Ifk* onothw AffstOrch, 1 
done aitd dMnnaticn at {Oaaoufwwf^ Bmts: 
Tht timr, i, t. 
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'* How, Mend 1 ** re|>Ued the archbishop, “ has it [f/te 
Mcmtfy] met with any Aristarchus [severe crtVi't]I"— 
Lesagt: GU Bias, vii. 4 (171$). 

Ariste (2 jry/.), brother of Chrysale 
(a syl ), not a savant, but a practical 
tradesman. He synipatluzes with Hcn- 
riette, his womanly niece, against his 
si^^er-ui-law Philaminte {3 jrW.) and her 
daughter Armande (2 jy'/.), who are 
femmes savantes. — Moliire: Les Femmes 
Savanles (1672). 

Aristd'&S, a poet who continued to 
appearand disappJear alternately for above 
400 years, and who visited all the mythi¬ 
cal nations of the eartli. WTien not m 
the human form, he took the form of a 
stag.— Greek Legend, 

Arifftl’defl {The British), Andrew 
Marvell, an influential member of the 
House of Commons in the reign of Chai Ics 
II. He refused evcr>’ offer of promotion, 
and a direct bribe tendered to him by ilic 
lord treasurer- Dying in great poverty, 
he was buried, like Ar^tidds, at the public 
expense {1620-1678). 

Aristip’pos, a Greek philosopher of 
Cyre'nA who studied under Soc'rat^, and 
set up a philosophic school of his ow'n, 
called “be’doBism** "pleasure”). 

’C M Wieland has an historic novel 
hi German, called Aristippus, in which 
he sets forth the philosophical dogmas of 
this Cyrenian (1733-1813), 

An axiom of Aristippos was. Omnis 
Arisiifpum decuit color, et status, et res 
(Horace. Epist,, i. 17. 23); and his great 
precept was, Mihi res, non me rebus sub- 
Jungere Epist., I i. 18). 

I am a aort of Arbttppus. and can equally accomroo- 
4 «to tnysoUT to company aod tolitude, to eMueucts and 
inigaiKs.---Lesajr*: Oil Bias, ▼. la (t7i5l> 

▲xietobulxis, called by Drayton 
Arislob'ulus \Rom, xvi. 10), and said to 
be tbe hrst that brought to England the 
“glad tidings of salvation.” He was 
murdered by the Britons, 

Tbe first that wer told Christ cnicified to u». 

By Paul and Peter seat, lost Anstob'ulus . . . 

By the Britons murttorM was. 

Bray tan : PelyotHon, jcriv. fidas). 

▲ristom'eiieii (5 a young Mes- 
•enian of the r^al line, the "Cid" of 
ancient Messehiia- On one occasion he 
entered Sparta by night to sus;>end a 
in the temple ^ Pallas. On the 
shidd were inscribed these words: " Aris- 
tomente from the Spartan spoils dedi- 
eates this to the goddess.” 

^ A similar tale is told of Fernando 
Peres del Pulgar, when serving under 
Ferdinand of Castile at the siege of 


Grana'da, With flfteen companions he 
entered (iranada, then in the power of the 
Moors, and nailed to the door of the 
principal mosque with his dagger a tablet 
inscribed, " Ave, Maria ! ” then galloped 
back before the guards recovered from 
their amazement.— Washington Irving: 
Conquest of Granada, 91. 

Ariatoph'ane* (5 syL), a Greek 
who wToie fifty-four comedies, eleven of 
which have survived to the present day 
(b.c. 444-380). He is called “'rhe Prince 
of Ancient Comedy,” and Menander 
" The Prince of New Comedy ” (B,C. 
342-291). 

The English or Modern Aristophants, 
Samuel Foole (1722-1777). 

The French Aristopkanh, J. Baptiste 
Poquelin de Molidtre (1622-1673). 

Aristotle. The mistress of this 
philosopher was Hepyllis; of Plato, 
Archionassa; and of Emeurus, l..eontiura. 

Aristotle of China^ Tehuhe, who died 
A.D. 1200, called " The Prince of Science.*' 

A ristotle of Christianity,T\\ q^ Aqui'nas, 
w ho tried to reduce the "doctrines of faith 
to syllogistic formulae (1224-1274). 

Aristotle of the Nineteenth Century, 
George Cuvier, the naturalist (1769-1832). 

Aristotle in XiOve. Godfrey Gobi- 
lyve told Sir Graunde Araoure that Aris¬ 
totle the philosopher was once in love, and 
the lady promised to listen to his prayer 
if he would grant her request. The terms 
being readily accepted, she commanded 
him to go on all-fours ; and then, putting 
a bridle into his mouth, mounted on his 
back, and drove him about the room till 
he was so angry, weary, and disgusted, 
that be was quite cured of his foolish 
attachment. — Hawes : The Pastime of 
Pli'sure, xxix. (1555). 

Armado {Don Adriano de), a pom¬ 
pous military bully and braggart, in Shake¬ 
speare's Love's Labours Lost, This man 
was chosen by Ferdinand, the king of 
Navarre, when he resolved to spend three 
years in study with three companions, to 
relate in the interim of his studies in 
bi^h-bom words the worth of many a 
kmght from tawny Spain lost in the 
world's debate.” 



... lie dnweth out the tfaowtd of his votbooi^ infr 
than the staplo of his sexunont .—s 
Lahvitr** tort,,,net v. sc. « (fSoik 


ArmatlAo (a syL K daught^ bf Chry¬ 
sale (a syL) and sister of fitmrieite. 
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Arraandc is m femme savante, and Hen- 
riette a “thorough woman.” ‘Both love 
Qilandre; but Armande loves him pla- 
tonicly, while Henriette loves him with 
womanly affection. Clitandre prefers the 
younger sister, and, after surmounting the 
usual obstacles, marries her.— Moliire: 
Les Femmes Savantes (167a). 

Armi'da, in Tasso’s Jerusalem De¬ 
livered, A sorceress, who seduced Rinaldo 
and other crusaders from the siege of 
erusalera. Rinaldo was conducted by 
er to her splendid palace, where he for¬ 
got his vows, and abandoned himself to 
sensual joys. Carlo and Ubaldo were 
sent to bnng him back, and he escaped 
from Armida ; but she followed him, and, 
not being able to allure him back again, 
set fire to her palace, went to Egypt, and 
offered to marry any one who would kill 
Rinaldo. She herself discharged an 
arrow at him, and attempted to kill hersel# 
but was prevented by Rinaldo, to whom 
she became reconciled. 

Her father was Arbilan of humble 
race, her mother was ChariciSa queen of 
Damascus ; both died while Armida was 
a mere child; Her uncle was Hidrastes 
\3 xy/.) king of Damascus. 

rjulia't3 tnukU tuutd 

Withdrew ItseU from bis, but left behind 
A tittle iMressure . . . but ne'er m.'vn<asn's waiid 
Wrought chsnge with all Armida's fairy art. 

Like what this light touch left on Juan s heart. 

Byron : Don yuan, L 7*. 

N.B,—^When the young queen of 
Frederick William of Prussia rode about 
is mUitary costume to incite the Prussians 
to arms against Napoleon, the latter wittily 
said. *'She is Armida in her distraction 
setting fire to her own palace." 

(Both GlUck and Rossini have taken 
the story of Armida as the subject of an 
opera.) 

Armida's Girdle, Armida had an en- 
dianted girdle, which, "in price and 
beauty,” surpassed all her other orna¬ 
ments ; even the oestus of Venus was less 
costly. U told her everything; "and 
when she would be loved, she vrore the 
same.”— Tassa: Jerusalem Delivered 
*575)- 

AJMUWBOVO (ArchU), court 
jester to James L, introduced in The 
Fortunes tf Aigel, by sir Walter Scott 

JkimMilsasmg^iGr^^ the bride-elect 
of Hohliitt Elliot of the Heugh-foot, a 
young former.-^fr IV. Sa^t tTkeS^M 
Dmnrf (dmo, Anne). 

OI«). called **Tb€ 


Laird's Jock.” He is the laird of Man- 
gerton. 7"hi5 old warrior witnesses a 
national combat in the vallw of Liddes- 
dale, between his son (the Scotch chief¬ 
tain) and Foster (the English champion), 
in which young Armstrong is overthrown. 
—Sir IV. Scott: The Laird's Jock (time, 
Elizabeth). 

Armatroug [Johnny), a ballad, the 
tale of which is as follows: James V. 
of Scotland, in an expedition against the 
borderers, in 1529, came in contact with 
johnny Armstrong, the freebooter, and 
his horsemen, Armstrong craved pardon 
and permission to enter the royal service; 
but the king replied— 

Thou shaJt have no pardon, fbufl 
To-morrow morning by ten o’ tlte clock 
Ye all shall hang on the gallows-tree. 

A fight, of course, ensued, " and eve^ 
man was slain.” Their graves are still 
pointed out in Carlenrig churchyard. 

Ar'naut, an Albanian mountaineer. 
The word means " a brave man.” 

Stained with the best of Amaut blood. 

Byron : The Giaour, 5*6. 

Amheiin {2 syl). The haron Her¬ 
man von Arnheim, Anne of Geierstein’s 
grandfather, 

Sibilla of Arnheim, Anne's mother. 

The baroness of Arnheim, Aijne of 
Geierslein. —Sir W, Scott: Anne of 
Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Ayno, the river of Florence, the birth¬ 
place of both Dantd and Boccaccio. 

At last the Muses rose . « . and scattmed ... as 

they flew, 

Their blooDiIng wreaths from lair Valclusa's bowers 

\yetratxh\ 

To Amo's myrtle border. 

AAensidt: Pkasurti ^ImaginAtion, IL 

AS'HOItB, the deformed son of 
Bertha, who hates him for his ugliness. 
Weary of life, he is about to make away 
with himself, when a stranger accosts him, 
and promises to transform him into any 
shape he likes best. He chooses that of 
Achilla, and then goes to Rome, where 
he joins the besieging army of Bourbon. 
During the s^e, An^ld enters St. Peter’s 
of Rome just in time torescue Olimpia; but 
the proud beauty, to prevent being t^cn 
captive by him, nings herself from 
the high altar on to the pavement, and is 
taken up apparently lifeless. As the 
drama was never completed, the sequel 
is not knowiL-~.£tymi The D^mmd 
Transformed, 

Alfaold, the torch^bearer at Rotber- 
wood—iSir W, S^t: imnkoe (time, 
Richard h). 
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A.r'nold of Benthuysen, disguised as a 
beggar, and called Ginks.’*—Fle/t her ; 
The Beggar's Bush (1622). 

Arnold [Matthew). His creed for the 
regeneration of man is contained in tlie 
three words, " Light, Sweetness, and 
Culture." Dante speaks of "Light, 
Grace, and Mercy;" but neither ap¬ 
proaches St. Paul’s triplet, "Faith, Hooe 
and Charity." 

Amoldo, son of Mclchtal, patriot of 
the forest cantons of Switzerl.ind. He 
was in love with Mathilde (3 rr/.). sister 
of Gessler, the Austrian governor of the 
district. When the t}Tanny of Gessler 
drove the Swiss into rebellion, Arnoldo 
joined the insurgents ; but after the death 
of Gessler he married Mathilde, whose 
life he had saved when it was imperilled 
by an avalanche.— Rossini: Guglieltno 
Tell {iS2g). 

Amordo, a gentleman contracted to 
Zeno’cia, a chaste lady, dishonourably 
pursued by the governor, count Clodio.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher: The Custom 
the Country (printed 1647). 

Ax'nolplie (2 sy/.), a man of wealth, 
who has a crotchet about the proper train¬ 
ing of girls to make good wives, and tries 
his scheme on Agnes, whom he adopts 
from a peasant’s hut. and vhoin he in¬ 
tends in time to make his wife. She was 
brought up, from the age of four years, 
in a country convent, where difference of 
sex and the conventions of society were 
wholly ignored. But when removed 
from the convent, she treated men like 
scdiool-girls, nodded to them familiarlj, 
kissed them, and played with them. 
Being told by her guardian that married 
women have more freedom than maidens, 
she asked him to marry her ; however, a 
young man named Horace fell in love 
with her, and made her his wife, so 
Araolphe, after all, profited nothing by bis 
pains..* L Ecole des Femmes 
(1663). 

Dans un petU couvent loin de toute praUqiM 
Tc l« fis clever ma {>u)iti<|u« 

C’csstA-dire, ordotuiaitt quelii soina on emplooroit 
Poure le rendre hiiote autant qu il ae pourroit 

Act i 1. 

Aniolplio, a German duke slain by 
Rodomont.— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso* 

Av'siOt [Andrew), one of the yeomen 
of the Bklarr6 [I-ftdovic 5 #> W. 

Scott: Quentin Durward (time, Edward 

IV.I 

Avod, m the second part of Absalom 
and Achitophel, by Tate and Dryden, is 


meant for sir William Waller, who de¬ 
tected the"'Meal-tub Plot." 

In the sacred annals of our plot, 

Industrious Arod never he forgoL 

The labours of this tnidiu^ht uiagistrale 

May vie with Corah’s ( fttus Oafesi to preserve the state. 

Part il. 533. etc. (i6»a). 

Aron'tens (4 ^yl). an Asiatic king, 
who joined the Egyptian armament 
against the crusaders,— Tasso: Jerusalem 
Delivered (1575). 

Aroun'dight, the sword of sir Lan¬ 
celot of the l.Ake. 

Arpa'sia, the betrothed of Mone'ste, 
a Greek, but made by constraint the bride 
of Baj'azel sultan of Turkey. Bajazet 
commanded MonSsCs to be bow-strung in 
the presence of Arpasia, to frighten her 
into subjection, but she died at the sight. 
—Roroe : Tamerlane {1702 1 , 

Ar'rant Knave (An), a corruption 
of the Anglo-Saxon nearO'Cndpa ("great 
kn.ave"). Similarly, nearobregd ("great 
fear ’’); ncaro-grdp (" ^eat grip "); nearo- 
wrence {" great deceit ^'). 

Ar'rot (Dame), the weasel in the 
beast-epic of Reynard the Pox (1498). 

Arrow in the Fable ( The). " The 
arrow, like that in the fable, has to be 
aimed at a mark which the archer’s eye is 
allowed to see only as reflected on some 
other substance." The allusion is to the 
Parthians, who shot behind them when 
in flight. It is said that each Par¬ 
thian horseman carried on his back a 
"reflecting plate of metal," in which the 
man behind saw reflected those in pur¬ 
suit. He shot, therefore, over his left 
shoulder, guided by the reflection of the 
foe in the back of the man before him. 


Arrow Festival { The), instituted by 
Zoroaster to commemorate the flight of 
the arrow shot from the top of the Peak 
of Demavend, in Persia, with such miracu¬ 
lous prowess as to reach the batiks of 
the Oxus, causing the whole intervening 
country to be ceded to Persia. 

An ovr shot a Kile. Robin Hood 
and I itt’e John " frequently shot an 
arrow a measured mile " (tyflo ymrdi), 


TndMon tnfbnn* os that tn mm of Roblii HootTi 
peragrinatloBs, attended by Uttle lohii, be went to 
e3n« at Whitby Abttey with the abUA RldiyM . . . 
they went to the top o7 the abbey, and each of them 
fhoc an arrow, which fell not pe fSrom Whitby-hitb^ 
and a pdlat waf let up by tha msps wihhnl et^ Mvrow 
wa* feund .. , b«>ch hm ifore tiuta a iii«MtMed mile 
from the aWiey.-t-CAerJfew ,* mshny Terk, 

14a ' ■ 
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thoir great monarch. It was generally 
added to some distinctive name or appel¬ 
lation, as the Roman emperors added the 
name of Caesar to their own. 

Cujus >n«moriae bunc honorem Parthi tribuerunt iit 
oinnefi «»Vn<1e regies sues ArsAcis nomine nuncuficiit,— 
yus tin: Historiara Fhilippum^ xJli. 

Arse'tes (3 syl.), the aged eunuch 
who brought up Clonnda, anti attended on 
her. — Tasso : Jerusalem Delivered (1575). 

Ar'taban, the French type of nobi¬ 
liary pride. 

Ar'tamenes (3 ^yl.) or Le Grand 

Cynm, “a long-winded rcrrnance,” by 
Mdlle. Scud^ri (1607-1701). 

Artazamlnoua (s syl), king of 
Utopia, mnrried to Griskinissa, whom he 
wishes to divorce for Distafh'na. But 
Distaffina is betrothed to general Bom- 
bast^s. and when the general finds that 
his ‘*fond one" prefers "half a crowi^' 
to himself, he hates all the world, aijd 
challenges the whole race of man by 
hanging his boots on a tree, and daring 
any one to displace them. The king, 
coming to the spot, reads the challenge, 
and cuts the boots down, wiierenpon 
l^mbast^ falls on bis majesty, and 
" kills him,'* in a theatrical sense, for the 
dead monarch, at ilie close of the burletta, 
joins in the dance, and promises, if the 
audience likes, "to die again to-morrow." 
— Rko^s: Doffthastes Furioso. 

Aytcliila Mur'tcliila, the magic 
words which "Fourteen" was required to 
pronounce when he wished to get any 
specific object " into his sack."— A Basque 
Legend , (Sec Fourteen.) 

Ar^l^f u mythic king of Britain 
in the Chronicle of Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth. Milton introduces him in his 
mythical History of Britain in six books 
(1670). 

Ar'tdtfal or Artliegfal \Sir\ son 
of Gorlow prince of Cornwall, stolen in 
Infancy by the fairies, and brought up in 
Fairyhiud. Brit'omart saw him in Venus’s 
looking-glass, and fell in love with him. 
She married him, and became the mother 
of Aurelius Conan, from whom (through 
Cadwalladt^ the Tudor dynasty derives 
descent. The wanderings of Britoman, 
as a lady kniight-errant and the imper- 
SOtihtion of chastity, Is the subject of 
book iil of the Faerie Queene; and the 
ac^evements of sir Artegal, as the im- 
^[KMoation of Justice, is the subject of 

Sir ArtegaVs first exploit was to 


decide to which claimant a Jiving woman 
belonged. This he decided .according to 
Solomon’s famous judgment respecting 
"the living and dead child" (canto 1). 
His next was to destroy the corrupt 
practice of bribery and toll (canto 2). 
His third was the exposing of Bragga- 
doccio and his follower Trompart (canto 
3), He had then to decide to which 
brother a chest of money found at sea be¬ 
longed—whether to Bracldas or Am'idas; 
be gave judgment in favour of the former 
fcanto 4). He then fell into the hands of 
kad’igund queen of the Amazons, and 
w’as released by Britomart (cantos 5 and 
6), who killed Radigund (canto 7), His 
List and greatest achievement was the 
deliverance of Ire'na {/re/and) from 
Granlorto {rebellion), whom he slew 
(canto 12). 

(This rebellion was that called the earl 
of Desmond's, in 1580. Before bk, iv. 6, 
Artegal is spelt Arthegal, but never 
afterw'ards.) 

N.B.—"Sir Artegal" is meant for lord 
Gray of Wilton. Spenser’s friend. He 
was sent in 1580 into Ireland as lord- 
lieutenant, and the poet was his secretary. 
Tlie marriage of .Artegal with Britomart 
means that the justice of lord Gray was 
united to purity of mind or perfect in- 
tegrity of conduct.— Spenser: Fairie 
Queene, v. (1596). 

Artemis'ia, daughter of Ly^dAmis 
and queen of Carla. With five ships she 
accompanied Xerxes in his invasion of 
Greece, and greatly distinguished herself 
in the battle of &Uamis by her prudence 
and courage. (This is not the Artemisia 
who built the ^^ausolcum.) 

0«r itatu«t. . . tth* 

The foundresi of the Babylonian wall 

The Carian Aftemisia, strone in war. 

JltitHyson : Tht Prinftss, H, 

Ariemis'ia, daughter of Hecatorr.nus 
and sisier-wife of Maus6lus. Arte¬ 
misia was queen of Caria, and at the 
death of her fraternal huslMnd raised a 
monument to his memory (called a mau- 
solfi'um), which was one of the "Seven 
Wonders of the World." It iras built by 
four different architects: Scopas, Timo- 
tbeus, LeocharCs, and Bruxis, 

This m«d« thft four rare masttn which h«g«B 
Fair Aft«imy$i«’S husband’* dahny tcfmb 

(When death took iMw bofoea th« work wag d«a«. 
And so bnnHft thertt of |ioi>es to comol. 

That they would yel thatr own work pell^ aaaka 

E'en 4 br «h<^~worl^ and thc 4 i wttf-flertQb Mile. 
l,0rd Bvw»ke • en tnftntry Fmmtu ete* itMa 

Artful the sobiiquei of 

)ohn Dawkins, a young thief, up to every 
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sort of dodge, and a most marvellous 
adept in villainy.— Dickens: Oliver Twist 
<1837). 

Arthgallo, a mythical British Icing, 
brother of Gorbonian, his predecessor on 
the throne, and son of Mor'vidus, the 
tyrant who was swallowed by a sea- 
monster. Arthgalio was deposed, and 
his brother El'idure was advanced to the 
throne instead.— Geofrey: British History^ 
hi. 17 (1142). 

ARTHUR parentage of. His 

father was Uihor the pendragon, and his 
mother Ygernd (3 widow of Gorloi's 
duke of Cornwall. Ygern^ had been 
» widow only three hours, knew not 
that the duke was dt^d (pt. i. 2), and 
her marriage with the pendragon was 
not consummated till tliiiteen days after¬ 
wards, When the boy was l>otn Merlin 
took him, and he was brought up as the 
foster-son of sir Ector ( Tennyson says 
** sir Anton "), till Merlin thought proper 
to announce him as the lawful successor 
of Uther, and had him crowned, Uther 
lived two years after his marriage with 
YgernA— Sir T. Malory: History of 
Prince Arthur, i. 3, 6 (1470). 

Wherefore Merlin took the child 
And gave him to sir Anton, an old knight 
And ancient friend of Utlier; anil his wife 
Muned the young prince, and rcareil him with her own, 
Ten.nysant Coming 0/ Arthur, 

Coming of Arthur, Lcod'ogran, king 
of Cam'eliard (3 syl.), appealed to Arthur 
to assist him in clearing his kingdom of 
robbers and wild beasts. This being 
done, Arthur sent three of his knights 
to Leodogran, to beg the hand of his 
daughter Guenever in marriage. To this 
Leodogran, after some little hesitation, 
agreed, and sir Lancelot was sent to 
escort the lady to Arthur's court. 

Arthur not dead. According to tra¬ 
dition Arthur is not dead, but rests in 
Glastonbury, “till he shall come again, 
fiill twice as fair, to rule over his people." 
(See Bar BAR OSSA.), . 

According to tradition, Arthur nerer died, but was 
converted hao a raven by enchantment, and will, in the 
Ibhiess of th»e. appear again in his anginal sliape. 10 
cecover hk throne and sceptre. For this reason there 
Is ntivtit a raven killed in lEngland.—CrteoMrrr; Von 
t^uixou, 1. R 5 (iDfiosl. 

Arthur^s Twelve Battles (or victories 
over the Saxons), i. The battle of the 
river Glem (i,e, the glen of Northmnber- 
landL a to s. The four battles of the 
Duglas (which Calls into the estuaiy of 
the Ribble). 6* The battle of Basse, said 
to be Bashall Brook, which joins the 
nibble near Clithere. 7. The batt)o of 


Celidon, said to be I'weeddalc. 8. The 
battle of Castle Gwenion (i.e. Caer Wen, 
in Wedale, Stow). 9. The battle of 
Caerleon, i.e. Carlisle; which Tennyson 
makes to be Caerleon-upon-Usk. la The 
battle of Trath Treroit, in Anglesey, some 
say the Solway Frith, ii. 'The l»'^tlle of 
Agned Cathregonion (i.e. Edinburgh), 
12. The battle of Btidon Hill (i.e, the 
Hill of Bath, now Bannerdown). 

Then bravely ch.i»\tcd they 

The several twelve pitched fields he [Arthur] with th« 
Saxons fought. 

Dyuytc'n : I'otyolbion, Iv. |»6w). 

Arthur, one of the Nine Worthies. 
Three were Gentiles: Hector, Alexander, 
and Julius Cicsar; three w'ere jews: 
Joshua, David, and Jud:is Maccabajus; 
three were Christians; Arthur, Charle¬ 
magne, and Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Arthur's Body found. In 1189 the 
body of king Arthur was found in 
Glastonbury Abbey, 16 feel under the 
surface. It was found under a stone, 
bearing the inscription. Hie jacit seOultus 
incUtus rex A rth urus in Insula A vallonia. 
The body had crumbled into dust, but 
a lock of golden-red hair was found, 
supposed to be that of his wife .—Sharon 
Turner: History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
p. 107. 

Arthur's Butler, sir Lucas or Lucan, 
son of duke Corneus; but sir Grifiet, son 
of Cardol, assisted sir Key and sir Lucas 
“in the rule of the service ."—History oj 
Prince Arthur, i. 8 (1470). 

Arthurs Dagger, Cainwenhan. 

Arthurs Dog, Caval. 

Arthur’s Drinking-Horn, No (wte 
w^ho was unchaste or unfaithful could 
drink from this horn. Ijii du Com and 
Morte dArthur, CHASTtTV.) 

Arthur's Foster-Father and Mother, sir 
Ector and his lady. Their son, sir Key 
(his foster-brother), was bis seneschal or 
Steward .—Sir T. Malory: History of 
Prince Arthur, i. 3, 8 (1470). 

N.B.—Tennyson makes sir Anton the 
foster-father of Arthur. 

Arthur’s Lance, Rhomgomyant, 

Arthur’s Mare, Llarnrei, which means 
“ bounding, curvetti^, spumador/* 

Arthurs Round TaHe, It contained 
scats for 150 knights. Three were re¬ 
served, two for honour, and one (caUed 
the “siege perilous*') for sir Galahad, 
destined to achieve the quest of the 
sangreaL If any one else attempted to 
sit in it, hht death was the certain penalty 
'Fhere is a table so calliid ht Win¬ 
ches, and Heniy VUl. sbowid it to 
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Pian^ois I. as the very table made by 
Merlin for Uther the pendia^onu 

And far :^reat Arthur’s steal, her Winchester prefers. 
Whose old round table yet she vaunteth to t>e hers. 

Drayton: Poiymi^ioH, U. tt6ia). 

Arthur^s Shield, Pridwin. Geoffrey 
calls it Priwen, and says it was adorned 
with the picture of the Virgin Mary.— 
British History, ix. 4 {114a), 

*.* In the Mabinogion it is called 
Wenebgwrthucher. 

Arthur's Sisters [half-sisters], Mor- 
gause or Margawse (wife of king Loti; 
Elain (wife of king Nentres of Carlot); 
and Morgan Ic Fay, the “great dark of 
Nigroraancy,” who wedded king Vrience, 
of the land of Cor6, father of Ewayns Ic 
Bianchemayne. Only the last had the 
same mother (Ygraine or Ygcrn6) as the 
king,— Sir T. Malory: History of Prince 
Arthur, i. a. 

Arthurs Sons —Urien, Uew, and ^ 

Arawn. Borre was bis son by Lyonors, ^ 
daughter of the earl Sa.xiSLm.—Htstofy of '' 
Prince A rthur, i. 15. Mordrcd was his 
son by Elain, wife of king Nentres of 
Carlot. In some of the romances collated 
by sir T. Malory he is called the son of 
Mars^use and Arthur; Margause being 
called the wife of king Lot, and sister of 
Arthur. This incest is said to have been 
the cause of Mordred's hatred of Arthur, 

—Pt. l. 17, 36, etc. 

J in the Welsh “Triads,” Hew is 
led Llacheu. He is said to have been 
“ most valiant and learned.”) 

A rthur's Spear, Rone. Gwffrcy calls it 
Ron, It was made of ebony.— British 
History, lx. 4 {xi4a). {See Lance.) 

Hl» spm* be Doro as bosde tha Ron «es lhatcn. 

lawmen: Bmt, ftwtdftfa centuryi. 


Arthur'a Seat, the hill which over¬ 
hangs Edinburgh. 

Nor hunt the bloodhounds back to Arthur's s«atf 

Byron : Engtisk Bards MHd Scotch Revieutrt, 

Artburlan. Romanoes. 

Kittg A rthur and the Round TaJhle, a 
romance in verse (1096). 

The Holy Graal (in verse, 1100). 

Titurel or The Guardian of the Holy 
Graal, by Wolfram von Eschenbach. 
Titurel fou.aded the temple of Graalburg 
as a shrine for the holy ^aal. 

The Romance of Parttval, prince of the 
race of the kings of Graalburg. By 
Wolfram of Elsdienbach (in verse). 1 his 
romance was translated into French by 
Chr(5iien de Troyes in 1170. It contains 
4018 eight-syllable lines. 

Launcelot of the Lake, by Ulrich of 2Lazi- 
koven, contemporary with William Rufus. 

Wigalois or The Knight of the IVhee/, 
by Wirnd of Graffenberg. This adven¬ 
turer leaves his mother in Syria, and 
goes in search of his father, a knight of 
the Round Table. 

Twain or The Knight of the Lion, and 
Ereck, by Hartmann von der Aue (thir¬ 
teenth century). 

Tristan ana Yseult (in verse, by Mastflar 
Gottfried of Strasburg (thirteenth oea- 
tury). This is also the subject of Lnc du 
Cast’s prose romance, which wai revised 
by £Ue de Borron, and turned into verse 
by Thomas the Rhymer, of Eroeidoone, 
under the title of the Romance cf TrU- 
tram, 

Merlyn A mbroist, by Robert de BorrofI* 

Roman desdiverses QuHes deSt, Gromit 
by Walter Mapes (prose). 

A Life of Jos^h of Arimotkem, hf 
Robert de Borron. 


Arthur's Sword, Escaribur or Excal'- 
iber. Geoffrey calls it Caliburn, and says 
it was made in the isle of Avallon.— 
British History^ ix. 4 (xT-ta), 

The temper of hie turord, the tried Escolebour, 

The hignese eitd the leegtb of Rone, hU ootie npeer. 

WUh iVidwiA, hit gcoet thield. 

DrttyUn ; Potyotkian, hr. 

Aartliur {JCing)^ in the burlesque opera 
ol Tom Thumb, l&as DollalloUa for his 
queen, and Huncamunca for bis daughter. 
This dramatic piece, by Henry Fielding, 
the novelist, was produced in 1730, but 
was altered by Kane O’Ham, author of 
about half a oentmy later. 

4irtl|iur'li Itarp, a Lyrae, which 
forms a triangle wiui the Pole-star and 
Arotuim. 


bpet dwu fcnow th« ftiif 
W# oul tlw ^ Hsfp ol Anhut “ im 
fhmjynm: Th«,Lmn 


te hmwent ^ 


La Mort dA rtur \dA rtk!ur\ Iqf Walter 
Mi^es. 

The Idylls of the King, \>y Tennyson, in 
blank verse, containing *' Tlie Coming of 
Arthur, ” ‘ ‘ Gareth and Lynett^” * * Geraint 
and Enid,” “ Merlin ana Vivien,” “ Lan¬ 
celot and Elaine,” “The Holy Graal," 
“ Peleas and Estarre ” (a syl. ), ** The Last 
Tournament.” “Guinevere” (ary/,), and 
“The Passing of Arthur,” whi^ is toe 
“ MOrte d'Arthur ” with an introducuon 
added to it. 

(The old Arthurian Romances havs 
been collated and rendered into English 
hy sir Thomas Malonr, in three parts. 
Pan t contains the early hlstonr of Aitbixr 
and the beautiful allegory of Oareth hmd 
Line!; part ii. contains the advtmtures 
of sir Tristram; and part iti, the adven 
tures of sir Launcelot, with the death ot 
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Arthur and his knights. Sir Frederick 
Madden and J. K. have also con¬ 
tributed to the same series of legends.) 

*. * Sources t /the Arthurian Romances. 
The prose series of romances called 
Arthurian owe their origin to; i. The 
legendary chronicles composed in Wales 
or Brittany, such ^De ExcidioBritannia 
of Gildas. 2. The chronicles of Nennius 
(ninth century). 3. The Armoric collec¬ 
tions of Walter fCale’nius] or Gauliter, 
archdeacon of Oxford. 4. I'he Chronicon 
sive Historia Britonum of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. 5. Floating traditions and 
metrical ballads and romances. (See 
Charlemagne and Mabinogion.) 

The story of king Arthur, of course, has been repre- 
tented m sundry forms. There is an opera by Dryuen, 
music by PurceU (1691); a piay by Hathaway (1598); an 
heroic nocm entitled Pt-itue Arthur {1695). by sir 
Ricbaru Blackmore, followed in *697 by A A rthur ; 
a poem in twelve books by Edward, lord Lytton; 
J^ils ef tk€ King, by Tennyson; Dtatk ^ King 
Arthur, a ballad. 

Ar'tlmret {Afiss Seraphina the papist, 
and Miss Angelica), two sisters in sir W. 
Scott’s novel called Redgaunilet (time, 
George III.). 

ArU {The fine) and Geniiui. Sir 
Walter Scott was wholly ignorant of 
pictures, and quite indifferent to music. 
Rogers felt no pleasure in paintings, and 
music gave him positive discomfort. Sir 
Robert Peel detested music. Byron and 
Tasso cared nothing for architecture, and 
Byron had no ear for music. Mde, de 
Stael could not appreciate scenery. Pope 
and Dr. Johnson, like Scott and Byron, 
had no ear for music, and could scarcely 
disoern one tune from another; Pope 
preferred a street-organ to Handel's 
Messiah. 

Ar'taro (lord Arthur Talbot), a 
cavalier affianced to ElviVa “ the puritan," 
daughter of lord Walton. On the day 
appointed for the wedding, Arturo has 
to aid hnrichetta {Henrietta, widow of 
Charles /.) in her escape, and Elvira, 
supposing he is eloping with a rival, 
temporarily loses her reason. On his 
return, Arturo explains the circumstances, 
and they vow never more to part. At 
this juncture Arttiro is arrested for 
treason, and led away to execution ; but 
ik herald announces the defeat of the 
Stuarts, and free pardon of all political 
Offenders; whereo^n Arturo is released, 
and marries "the fair puritan.”—Bellinfs 
apera, / Puritdni (T834). 

Ar'tavo [Bucklaw], So Frank 
Hayston as called in Gonizetti’s opera 


of Lucia di Lammermoor (1835). (See 
Havston.) 

Ar'tindel» the steed of sir Bevis of 
Southampton, given him by his wife 
Josian, daughter of the king of Armenia. 
Probaiily the word is meant for Hiron- 
delle, a swallow.— Drayton : Polyolbion, 
ii. (1612). 

▲mndel Castle, called Magounoe 
(2 syl.). 

She [Anglides] CAfne to a castle that was caQod Ma- 

5 ounce, and now is called Arutideli, in South.sea.'^-Sfr 
" MaUry : Hittory 0/Prince Arthur, & rs8 (1470). 

ArValan, the wicked son of Keha'ma, 
slain by LadurMad for attempting to 
dishonour his daughter Kairyal (a syl.). 
After Ibis, his spirit became the relent¬ 
less persecutor of the holy maiden, but 
holiness and chastity triumphed over sin 
and lust. Thus when Kailyal was taken 
to the bower of bliss in paradise, Arvalan 
borrowed the dragon-car of the witch 
Lor’rimite (3 syl ,) to carry her off; but 
when the dragons came in sight of the 
holy place they were unable to mount, 
and went perpetually downwards, till 
Arvalan was dropped into an ice-rift of 
p«*petual snow. When he presented 
himself before her in the temple of Jaga- 
haut, she set fire to the pagoda. And 
when he caught the maiden wailing for 
her father, who was gone to release the 
glcndoveer from the submerged city of 
Baly, Baly himself came to her rescue. 

•* Help, help, Kehama 1 help I ** he cited. 

But Baly tenied not to nbioe 

That mightier power. W’ith irresistible feet 

He staiupt and cleft the earth. It opened wkim, 

And g.tve him way to hi* own judjment'Seat. 

Down like a plummet to the woria bdbw 
He sank ... to punislinient deserved and endlcM woe. 
Scuthey: Curse (itKehama, xvil re (x8op|. 

Arvi'da {Prince), a noble friend of 
Gustavus Vasa. Both Arvida and Gus- 
tavus are in love with ChrisU'na, daughter 
of Christian II. king of Scandinavia. 
Christian employs the prince to entrap 
Gustavus; but when he approaches him 
the better instincts of old friendship and 
the nobleness of Gustavus prevail ,-hw 
that Arvida not only refuses to betmy 
his friend, but even abandons to him all 
further rivalij in the love of Christina.— 
H. Brooke: Gustavus Kam (1730). 

Jjnrir'agiUh the husband of IVcten. 
Aurdlius tried to win her love, but Dof^en 
made answer that dbet would tiever tlitcn 
to his suit till the rocks that bettft Ck 
coast were removed, ** and thepe »^i« no 
stone y*seen.”. By the aid of 
Aurelius caused all the rocks of the coast 
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to disappear, and D )ngcn's husband 
insisted that she should keep her word. 
When Aurelius saw how sad she was, and 
was told that she had come in obedience 
to her husband’s wishes, he said he would 
rather die than injure so true a wife and 
noble a gentleman.— Chaucer .* Canterbury 
Tales (“llie Franklin’s Tale," 1388). 

(This is substantially the same as 
Boccaccio’s tale of Dianora and Gilberto^ 
fiay X. 5. See Dianora.) 


Arvir^agrtis, younger son of Cym'be- 
line (3 syl.) ki^ of Britain, and brother 
of Gmde'rius, The two in early childhood 
were kidnapped by BelaVius, out of re¬ 
venge for being unjustly banished, and 
were brought up by him in a cave. When 
they were grown to manhood, Bclarius, 
having rescued the king from the Romans, 
was restored to favour. He then intro¬ 
duced the two young men to Cyml>cline|^ 
and told their story, upon which the king, 
was rejoiced to find that bis two sons 
whom he thought dead were both living. 
^Shakespeare: Cymbeline (1605). 


Aryan Lanfifuatfes {The)-^ 
I. Saaskrit, whence Hindustanee. 


9. 2end. 
3. Greek, 

4 * 


latb, 


5. Keltic, 

6. Gothic, 

7. Slavonic. 


Persian. 

Ronmic. 

Italian, French,Span¬ 
ish, Portugese, Wal- 
Lachian {Romance), 
Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, 
'reulonic, English, 
Scandinavian. 
European Russian, 
and Austrian. 


Am Ton Like It, a comedy by Shake- 
raeare, published in 1600. One of the 
French dukes, being driven from his duke¬ 
dom by his brother, went with certain 
followers to the forest of Arden (a purely 
hypothetical place), where they lived a 
free-and-easy life, chiefly occupied in the 
chase. Ike deposed duke had one 
daughter, named Rosalind, whom the 
usurper kept at court as the companion 
of his own daughter Celia, and the two 
cousins were very fond of each other. At 
a wrestling match Rosalind fell in love 
with Orlimdo. who threw his antagonist, 
a giant and professional athlete. The 
usurping duke (Frederickl banished Rosa¬ 
lind from the court, but her cousin Celia 
resolved td go to Arden With her; so 
Rosalliid in boy’s clotheii (under the name 
of Ganimed). and CeUa as a rustic maiden 
(under the name of AKe'na), started to 
nnd tib deposed duke. Onando being 
driven' frrnn home by his elder brother, 


also went to the forest of Arden, and Was 
taken under the duke’s protection. Here 
he met the ladies, and a double marriage 
was the result—Orlando married Rosalind, 
and his elder brother Oliver married C^a. 
'The usurper retired to a religious house, 
and the deposed duke was restored to his 
dominions.—{1598.) 

Anapli. So Tate calls Dry den, In 
Absalom and Achtiophel. 

While Judah's throne .ind Zion's rock stand taat. 
The song of Asnph .ind Ivis fame shall last. 

Part li, 1064 (i6ft3). 

Asaph {St.), a British [i.e. Welsh] 
monk of the sixth century, abbot of Llan- 
Elvy, which changed its name to St. 
Asaph, in honour of him. 

So bisdtops can she hring;^, of which her sriints shaft tw i 
As Asapn. who first five that name unto that see. 

D tray ten : PolyeZhion, xxiv. (ifioa). 

Ascal'apbos, son of Acheron, turned 
into an owl for talc-telling and trying to 
make mischief.— Greek Fable. 

Asca’nio, son of don nenrique(a.fy/.), 
in the comedy called The Spanish CurctU% 
by John Fletcher (1622). 

As'eapart or AsUuparl, an enormom 
gjant, thirty feet high, who carried off sir 
Bevis, his wife)os'ian, hi.s sword Morglay, 
and his steed Ar'undcl, under his arm* 
Sir Bevis afterwards made Ascipart his 
slave, to run beside his horse, 'rhe effigy 
of sir Bevis is on the city gatcf of South¬ 
ampton .—Drayton : Polyolhu nS\\. (x6ta). 

II« was a man whose huge stature thews, tdnews, 
and bulk . . . would have enabled him to enact 
"Colbrand," ** Ascapart," or any other giant of 
romance, without raising himself nearer to heare* 
even by the altitude of a chopIn.— H'. Sc«tt, 

Those AscaiMuts, men big enough to throw 
Charing Cross for a bar. 

Dr. Dmnt (» 573 -*%lk 

Thus imitated by Pope (1688-1744)— 

Each man an Ascapurt of strengtb to toss 
For quoits both Temple Bar and Charing Croai. 

Ascrm'aii Sage, or Ascraatt Poei, 
Hesiod, who was born at Ascra, in Baeo'tia. 
Virgil calls him *' The Old Ascraean.” 

II0.S tlbl dant c;ilamos, en accipe, Mu&a 
A acraeo quos ante seal. 

SucoKt, vft, fk 

As'ebie (3 syl.), Irreligion personifled 
in The Purple Island {16$^), ly Fhineas 
Fletcher (canto vilh He had four sons: 
IdoFatros {idoiatfy), Phar'makeus (3 j^] 
(wifchcrafi), Haerei'icus, and Hypoerm; 
all fully described by the poet. (Gre^ 
asebeia, * * impiety*”) 

ABMVgmt {3 Lasdviousne?» pciw 
sonified. One ot the four sons of 
nus {inchasHtph his three brotheti b€mi 
Msechus ladwl^*), Pornei^ua 

and Acath'arus. Seeing his brother 
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Porneius fall by the spear of Partiieii'ia 
(maidenly chastity), Asclg^s ruslios for¬ 
ward to avenge his death ; but the martial 
maid caught him with her spear, and 
tossed him so high i* the air “that he 
hardly knew whither his course was bent.'‘ 
(Greek, asHlgis, “intemperate, wanton.’*) 
-^Pkineas Fletcher: The Purple Island, 
«. (1633). 

jLs'en, strictly speaking, are only the 
three gods next In rank to tiie twelve 
male Asir ; but the word is not unJVe- 
qucDtly used for the Scandinavian deities 

generally. 

As'gard, the forttvss of the A£sir, 
or Scandinavian deities. It is situate in 
the heavenly hills, between the Earth and 
the RAinbow-bridge (Bi/'rost). I'he river 
is Nomor, overshadowed by the famous 
ash tree Ygdrasil'. Above the Rainbow 
dwelt the “Mysterious Three." 

As'gil’a Translation. John Asgill 
wrote a book on the possibility of man 
being translate^d into eternal life without 
dying. I'he book, in 1707, was condemned 
to be burnt by the common hangman. 

Here's no depending upon old women in my country, 

. . and a man may as safely trust to Asgil s trausla- 
tfooasto hU great-granchnotnur not marrying.—.t/rr. 
CtKilivre: The Busyb^y, U. 3 (1709). 

Aih'field {Farmer]^ a truly John bull 
farmer, tender-hearted, noble-minded but 
homely, generous but hot-terapered. lie 
loves his daughter Susan with the love of 
a woman, llis favourite expression is 
** Behave pratty,” and he himself always 
tries to do so. His daughter Susan marries 
Robert Handy, the son of sir Abel Handy. 

Dame Ashjield, the farmer’s wife, whose 
Hu noireis a neiglibouringfanner named 
Grundy. What Mrs. Grundy will say, 
or what Mrs. Grundv will think or do, is 
dame Ashfield's decalogue and gospel. 

Susan Ashjield, daughter of htrmer and 
'dame Ashfield. — Morton: Speed the 
Plough (1798). 

jljdlTord (Isaac), “a wise, good man, 
-contented lobe poor."— Cradle: Parish 
Register {1807). 

Ash'tarotli, a general name for all 
Syrian goddesses. (See Astoretu. ) 

IThey] had geoeial names 
OfBal Urn and Ashtaivth t those male. 

These femmine. 

Mitten : Jhemdiu Lest, L 4^ (iCdsk 

(Sir IVilHam), the lord 
icoeper of Scotland, and fat^r of Lucy 
Ashton. 

Ladg Eleanor Ashton, wife of sir Wil- 
Hiua. 


Colonel Shollo Douglas Ashton, eldest 
son of sir William. 

Lucy Ashton, daughter of sir William, 
betrothed to Edgar {the master of Ravens- 
wood); but being compelled to marry 
Frank Hayston (luird of Bucklaw), she 
tries to murder him in the bridal chamber, 
and becomes insane. Lucy dies, but the 
laird recovers.— Sir IV. Scott: The Bride 
of Lammermoor (time, William ill.). 

('rhis has been made the subject of an 
opera by Donizetti, called Lucia di Lam^ 
niermoor, 1835.) 

Asia, the wife of that Pharaoh who 
brought up Moses. She was the daughter 
of Mozahem.— Sale: AI Kordn, xx. 
notes. 

Asia, wife of that Pharaoh who knew 
not Joseph. Her husband tortured her 
for believing in Moses ; iTutshe was taken 
alive into paradise.— Al Kordn, 
Ixvi. note. 

*.* Mahomet says, “Among women 
four have been perfect: Asia, wife of 
Pliaraoh; Mary, daughter of Imr&n; 
KLhadljah, the prophet s first wife; and 
Fdtima, his own daughter," 

Asir' or rather JEsir, tbe celestial 
deities of Scandinavian mythology, vis. 
Odin, Thor, Baldr, Tyr, Bragi, Heimdall, 
Vidar, Vali, Ullur, and Forsetti. 

Sometimes the goddesses Frigga (wife 
of Odin), Sif (wife of Thor), and Idu'na 
are ranked among the ; but Ni'ord, 
with his wife Shado, their son Frey and 
daughter Frega, do not belong to the 
celestials but to the Vanir. 

As'mfbdai (3 syl.), the same as Asmo- 
dc'us (4 syl.), the lustful and destroWng 
angel, who robbed Sara of her seven hos- 
baads (Tobit iii. 8). Milton makes him 
one of the rebellious angels overthroum 
by Uri^land Ra'pha^l Hiutie says the 
word means **the destroyerf — Paradise 
Lost, vi. 365 (1665). 

AJimodc'iui (4 syL), the demon of 
vanity and dress, called in the Talmud 
“king of the devils.*’ As “dress** b 
one of tbe bitterest evils of modern Qfe, 
it is termed “ the Asmodeus of donu^tlc 
peace,** a phrase imiployed to eaepress any 
“skeleton** In the house of a prhrate 
family, 

(In the book of 7*^^ Asmodeus laHs in 
love with Sara, daughter of Rag^udl, and 
causes thn succesfiW deaths dH seven 
hnsban^ eatdi on hb bridal nfghl; hut 
when Sam married Tobit, Asmddeus wis 
driven into Egypt by a charm ^ 
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the heart and liver of a fish burnt on per- 
fui ed ashes.) 

N.B.—Milton makes it a word of 4 syl. 
witft the accent on the penult; but Tenny> 
son makes the word either Asmo'deus 
(3 syl), or Asmo'd6us (4 syl), with the 
accent on the second syt 

Better ple<u>ed 

TbAn Asmoddus with the fishy fume. 

Miltun: Paradise Lost, Iv. i6a. 

Abftddon and Asinddeux caught at me. 

rem^yson: SL JifiuoM Sty tit/s, 

Atmode'us, a ''diable bon-homme." 
with more gaiety than malice; not the 
least like Mephistophelds. He is the 
companion of Cle'olas, whom he carries 
tlirough the air» and shows him the inside 
of houses, where they see what is being 
done in private or secrecy without being 
seen. Although Asmodeus is not malig¬ 
nant, yet with all his wit, acuteness, and 
playful malice, we never forget the fiend 
even when he is most engaging. # 

(Such was the popularity of the DidbJk 
Boikux, by Lesage, that two young men 
fought a duel in a bookseller’s shop over 
the only remaining copy—an incident 
worthy to be recorded by Asmodeus him¬ 
self.) 

MIm Aust«n gives ns Just such a picture of domestic 
lilt it Asmodeus would present could he remove the 
roof of many an Euglu.h homo.— Brit* (ait. 
** Romance "}• 

(Asmodeus must not be confounded 
with A smotiaus, surnamed ' * Maccabseus. *’ 
See Hammer.) 

JLso'ttis, Prodigality personified in 
TMf PurpU Island (1633), by Phineas 
Fletcher, fully described in canto viii. 
(Greek, as^las, '*a profligate.") 

Aspa'via, a maiden, the very ideal of 
ill-fonune and wretchedness. She is the 
troth-plight wife of Amintor, but Arain- 
tor, at the king’s request, marries Evad'ne 
(3 Women point with scorn at the 

Sbr^en Aspasia, but she bears it all 
with patience. The i>atbos of her speeches 
is most touching, and her death forms 
the tragical event which gives name to 
the drama.— Beaumont and Fletcher: The 
MaHts Tragedy \ 

Al^pluii'tio Pool {The), the Dead 
Sea. So called from the ;isph^t or bitu’- 
men abounding in it The river Jordan 
empties itself into this ” pooh"— Miitm: 
Faradiu Last, L 411 ( 1665 ). 

Jwa'l^liodely in the language of flowers, 
meani * * rmartlT It is said that the spirits 
of the dead sustain themselves with the 
roots of this flower. It was planted by 


the ancients cm graves, and both Tbeo- 
philus and Pliny state that the ghosts 
beyond Achfiron roam through the mea¬ 
dows of Asphodel, in order if possible to 
reach the waters of Leih^ or Oblivion. 
The asphodel was dcdicai(=*d to Pluto. 
Longfellow strangely enough crowns his 
angel of death with amaranth, with which 
the "spirits elect bind their resplendent 
locks," and his angel of life with aspho¬ 
del, the flower of " regret" and emblem 
of the grave. 

H« who wore the crown of as(;bodels . . . 

(sJiiJl ** My errand is not dcaiU, but life "... 

(butj The ait^ul with the iim:ir.’i!Uhine wreath 

Whispered a word that had a sound like death. 

Letifi/ellow. I he Two A Mfwb. 

As'pramont, a place mentioned by 
Ariosto in his Orlande Furioso, in the 
department of the Meu.se (1516). 

jousted in Aspramont and Munt'alltan {Afontauimti^ 
Milton : Paradiit Lost, L 583 (1665), 

As’pranioiite (3 iyf), in sir W, 
Scott’s Count Robert of Paris (time, 
Rufus). 

The old knight, father of Brenhilda. 

The lady 0/ Aspramente, the knight’s 
wife. 

Brenhilda of Aspramonte, their daugh¬ 
ter, wife of count Robert, 

As'rael or As^rael, an angel of 
death. He is immeasurable in height, 
insomuch that the space between his eyes 
equals a 70,000 days’ journey.— Moham¬ 
medan Mythology. 

Amb {An), emblem of the tribe of 
Issachar. In the old church at TotnCs is 
a stone pulpit, divided into compartments, 
containing shields decorated with the 
several emblems of the Jewish tribes, of 
which tliis is one. 

Issachar U a struni^ aaa, couching down batween two 
burdens.—alia. 14. 

Ass. Three of these animals are ay 
different legends admitted into heaven: 
X. 'Fbe ass on which Christ rode on His 
journey to Jerusalem on the day of palms. 
2, The ass on which Balaam rode, and 
which reproved the prophet, '* spewing 
with the voice of a man.** 3. The ass w 
Aaz^is queen of Sheba or Saba, who came 
to visit Solomon. (See Ahimals, p> 45.) 

Am’s Bflkira. Midas was chosen to 
decide a trial of musical skill between 
Apollo and Pan. llie Pbxygian king 
gave his verdict in favour of where¬ 
upon Apollo changed his ears to those Of 
an ass. The servant who used to cut the 
king's hair, discovering the defonul^, 
was i^ald to Mdilsper the secret lo ai» 
one,but, 
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diTg a hole IT) the earth, and, putting his 
mouth into it, cried out, ** King Midas 
has ass’s ears. '* He then filled up the hole, 
and fell relieved. Tennyson makes the 
barber a woman 

No Iivelit‘7 than th« dam« 

That whispered, " cars " [«<•], among: the s«dg«, 

sistor.' 

TAi Princess^ H. 

SOD of Camaral'zaman and 
Haiatal'nefous (5 sy/.), and half-brother 
of Amgiad (son of Camaralzaman and 
Badoura). Each of the two mothers 
conceived a base passion for the other’s 
son, and, when the young men repulsed 
their advances, accused them to their 
father of gross designs upon their honour, 
Camaralzaman commanded his vizier to 
put them both to death; but Instead of 
doing so, he conducted them out of the 
city, and told them not to return to their 
father’s kingdom (the island of Ebony). 
They wandered on for ten days, when 
Assad went to a city in sight to obtain 
prorisions. Here he was entrapped by an 
old fire-worshipper, who offered him hos¬ 
pitality, but cast him into a dungeon, in¬ 
tending to offer him up a human victim 
on the ‘‘mountain of fire.” The ship in 
which he was sent being driven on the 
coast of queen Margiana, Assad was sold 
to her ac a slave, but being recaptured was 
carried back to his old dungeon. Here 
Bosia’na, one of the old man*s daughters, 
took pity on him, and released him ; and 
ere long Assad married queen Margiana, 
while Amgiad, out of gratitude, married 
Bostana .—A rabian Nights (“ A mgiad and 
Assad ”). 

As'sidos, a plant in the country of 
Prester lohn. It not only protects the 
wearer from evil spirits, but forces every 
apirit to tell its business, 

Airiag'oras, a female fiend, who has 
die power of raising storms. — TJewiff .• 
Jmisakm Delivered (1575). 

A«tttr‘te {3 tyl), the PhoBnician 
moon-goddess, the Astorelh of the 
'Syrians. 

with these 

4 CAfnc Astr^reth, whom the PhcenlcMn* collttd 
AMartu, Qiioen of heaven, with crescent horns. 

Mittm: Parodist test, t 43! 4 <tSSs), 

{7 syl)t an attendant on the 
Iprincess Anna Comnc'na;—5/> W. Sc 0 tt: 
CmWt tfdbtrt &f Paris (lime, Rufus). 

(« 3 syl ). bek ^cd hy Man- 

it!^-r-^Pyrm • Manfnu, 

IS ymi^, 

uagtd, {Mraonea; UA s^ te 
«utb, tywiilrliw iii t v«lo« Of 


. We ibinli of Aslsftf i 


sorrow, and with a countenance yet pale wHh motlol 
trouble. We had but a glimpse of her In her beauty 
and innocence, but at uist she rises before US in ail 
the mortal silence of a ghost, with fixed, glazed, and 
passionless eyes, revenling death, judgment, and 
etem\ty,-^Prq/isser SPHsert. 

(a sytA The lady Astarte his t Hush I who comes herol 
(3 tyt.) . . . The same Astarte? No, (Hi, 4.I C(UL 4.) 

As’tery, a nymph in the train of 
Venus; the lightest of foot and most 
active of all. One day tie goddess, 
walking abroad with her ni mpbs, bade 
them go gather flowers. Ast^^y gathered 
most of all; but Venus, in a fit of 
jealousy, turned her into a butterfly, and 
threw the flowers into the wings. Since 
then all butterflies have borne wings of 
many gay colours.— Spenser: Afuiopotmos 
or the Butterfly's Fate (1590). 

Ast'olat, Guildford, in Surrey. 

The Lily Maid of Astolat, Elaine, in 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 

AstoTpho, the English cousin of 
Orlando; his father was Otho. He was 
a great boaster, but was generous, cour¬ 
teous, gay, and singularly handsome. 
Astolpho was carried to Alci’na’s isle on the 
back of a whale; and when Alcina tired 
of him, she changed him into a mvttle 
tree, but Melissa disenchanted mm. 
Astolpho descended into the infernal 
regions; he also went to the moon, to 
cure Orlando of his madness by bringing 
back his lost wits in a ^h\ai\.-^Ariosto: 
Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Astolpho's Book. The fairy Ivog’istilla 
gave him a book, which w'ould direct him 
aright in all his joumeyings, and give 
him any other Information he required.— 
Ariosto: Orlando Furioso, viii. 

Astolpho's Horn. The gift of Lodstilla. 
Whatever man or beast heard ft, was 
seized with instant panic, and became an 
easy captive. — Ariosto: Orlando Furum, 
viii. 

Aston {Sir facob), a cavalier during 
the Commonwealth; one of the partisans 
of the late kii^.— Sir iV. Scotl: Wo^- 
stock (period, C^monwealth)^ 

Aston {Enrico). So Henry Ashton 
is called in Donizetti’s opera of Luda di 
Lammermoor (1835). AsiiTON,> 

Astorax, king of Paphos and 
brother of the princess Calis.— 
Fletcher: The Mad Lover (1617). 

AstorstlL, the moon-goddess of 
Syrian mythdogy; oaUed by Jerendab, 
**ibe Qu^ of Heaven,” and by dbe 
Pbosnietans, **Astar'tA** (See Ashta- 

»OTH, p 68.) 
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with these [tkt host t/keawn} In troep 

Came Astoreth« whom the Phoenicians called 

Altart^, queen of heaven, with crescent homs^ 
AfiltfiH : Pmrudis* JLast, L 438 (id6S)< 

/Xlilton does not always preserve the 
difference between Ash tarot n and Asto- 
reth; for he speaks of the *' moon^ 
Ashtaroth, heaven’s queen and mother. *) 

Astree'a, Mrs. Aphra Behn, an 
authoress. She published the story of 
Prince Oroonoka (died 1689). 

The staee how loosely does Astrjfa tread I 

Petpt. 

Hymns of Astraa, a series of twenty- 
six acrostics in honour of queen Eliza¬ 
beth, by sir John T 3 avies {1570-1626), 

▲stragon, the philosopher and gresLi 
physician, by whom Gondibert and his 
friends were cured of the wounds re¬ 
ceived in the faction fight stirred up by 
prince Os\\ald. Astragon had a splendid 
library and museum. One room wa^ 
called " Great Nature’s Office,” anolbei\ 
“Nature’s Nursery,” and the library was 
called “The Monument of Vanished 
Mind.” Astragon (the poet says) dis¬ 
covered the loadstone and its use in 
navigation. He had one child. Bertha, 
who loved duke Gondibert, and to whom 
she was promised in mairia^e. The tale 
being unfinished, the sequel is not known. 
— Davenant: Gondibert (died 1668). 

Astreo (a ry/.), a pastoral romance 
by Honore D^Vrt6 (1616), very cele¬ 
brated for giving birth to the pastoral 
school, which had for a time an over¬ 
whelming power on literature, dress, and 
amusements. Pastoral romance had re¬ 
appeared in Portugal fully sixty years 
previously in the pastoral romance of 
Montemayer called Diana (155a); and 
Longos, in the fifteenth century, had pro¬ 
duced a beautiful prose pastoral called 
The Loves of Daphnis and Chtoe^ but 
both these pastorals stand alone, while 
that of D’Urfd is the beginning of a 
lon g s eries. 

(The Romance of AstreVj Is very cele¬ 
brated.) 

Aatringwr, a falconer. Shakespeare 
introduces an asuinger in Alts Well that 
Rttdi Well, act t. sc. x. (Froni the French 
autiour, \jsiiin amUreus^ “a goshawk.”) 
A “gentle astHnger*' is a gentleman- 
falconer. 

We eaialty caS • Sikoner who keeps that kind of 
tuie^k tthe an austilniifer ^Cewtt Imw 

eHcHmofse- 

A<*tgo-1iiimiitaii*te (5 syl.). queen 
of the night. The word means “ flaming 
slar.**«-w.Af4Mwjrf ;• /Jtfe Zauher/lfte 


Astronomer (The), in Rasselas, an 
old enthusiast, who believed himself to 
have the control and direction of the 
weather. He leaves Imlac his successor, 
but implores hhn not to interfere with 
the constituted order. 

** I Iwve possessed,^ said he to Imlac, ** for five years 
the rejTulation of the weather, and the distribution of 
the seasons: the sun has listened to my dictates, and 
passed from tropic to tropic by roy direction; the 
clouds, at my call, have poured their waters, and the 
Nile has overflowed at my command; 1 have restrained 
the rage of the Dog-star, and mitigated the fervour oi 
the Crab. The winds alone . . . have hitherto refused 
tny authority. ... 1 am the first of human beings to 
whom this trust has been imparted.*'—Dr. yohns^n; 
Jlassf/as, xli.-xlili. (17591. 

As'tropliel, sir Philip Sidney. 
*' PhiL Sid.” may be a contraction of philos 
sidus, and the Latin sidus being changed 
to the Greek dstron, we get astron philos 
("star-lover”). The "star” he loved 
was Penelope Devereux, whom he calls 
Stella ("star”), and to whom he was 
betrothed. Spenser wrote a pastoral elegy 
called A strophe I, to the memory of sir 
Philip Sidney. 

But while as Astrophcl did live and reign. 
Amongst all sw.nns was none his paragon. 

Sfitiser: Cohn Clouts Come Heme A^^ain ( 1591 }. 

Astyu'ome (4 tyt) or CThryseit, 

daughter of Chrys^s priest of Apollo. 
When Lyrnessus was taken, Astynomft 
fell to the share of Agamemnon, but the 
father begged to be allowed to ransom 
her. Agamemnon .refused to comply. 
Whereupon the priest invoked the anger 
of his patron god, and Apollo sent a 
plague into the Grecian camp. This was 
the cau.<^.c of contention between Aga¬ 
memnon and Achillas, and forms the 
subject of Homer's epic The Iliad, 

AjiVad, son of Shedad king of Ad. 
When the angel of death destroyed 
Shedad and all his subjects, Aswad was 
saved alive because he had shown mercy 
to a camel which had been bound to a 
tomb to starve to death, that it might 
serve its master on the day of resurrec¬ 
tion.— Southey: Thalaha the Desttvyer 
(« 797 )- 

AayliUD ClirlB'ti. So England was 

called by the Camisards during the 
scandalous religious »secuiions of the 
” Grand Monarque ” (Louis XIV.). 

Atabalipan the last emperor of Peru, 
subdued by Pizarro* the Spanish general 
MUton refers to him in Paradise Lost^ xL 

AVOa, the name of a noyd Syy 
pyan^ois Rtn6 Gbkteaubriand. It was 
published in rSox. and created universal 
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admiration. Like his novel called Reni, 
it was designed as an episode to his 
Ginie du Ckristianisme. His wanderings 
through the primaeval woods of North 
America are described in A/a/a and Re/t/ 
also. 

(This has nothing to do with A//i/a, 
king of the Huns (by Corneille); nor with 
A/halU, queen of Juduh, the subject of 
Racine’s great tragedy.) 

Ataliuata, of Arcadia, wished to 
remain single, and therefore gave out 
that she would marry no one who could 
not outstrip her in running ; but if any 
challenged her and lost the race, he was 
to lose his life. Hippom'enfis won the 
race by throwing down golden apples, 
which Alalanta kept stopping to pick up. 
William Morris has chosen this for one of 
bis tales in the Earthly Paradise (March). 

In short, slie tluis appeared like another Atalanta.— 
Camttsxt D Auinoy: Fairy Tales {*' l ortunio," i68a). 

Atalasta in Calydon. A dramatic 
poem by Algernon C. Swinburne (1864). 

Atalautis. "Secret Memoirc of 
Persons of Quali/^ " in the court of 1688, 
by Mrs. de la Riviere Manley (1736). It 
is full of party scandal; not unfrequently 
new minting old lies. 

As long as Atalantis shall be read. 

Pope ; Rape 0/the Lack. 

Atalilia, the inca of Peru, most 
dearly beloved by his subjects, on whom 
Pizarro made war. An old man says of 
the inca—■ 

The virtues of our moaurch alike secure to him the 
affection of his people and Uie benign regard of Heaven. 
~-Sk(trittan ; Aararro, ll. 4 (from Kotxebuc), (1799). 

Atba'ra or Black River, called the 
"dark mother of Egypt.” (See Black 
RlVKR.) 

Ate (2 syl ^). goddess of revenge. 

With him along is come the mother-cuieen. 

An Ate, stirring him to blood tnd strife. 

Shakespeare ; King John, act U. &c. x {X59SI. 

Ate (2 " mother of debate and 

all dissension,” the friend of Duessa. 
She squinted, lied with a false tongue, 
and maligned even the best of beings. 
Her abode, "far under ground hard by 
the jgates of hell,” b de^^ribed at length 
in b£ iv. t. When sir Blandamour was 
challenged by Braggadoedo (canto 4). 
the terms of the contest were that the 
conqueror should have ^'Florimel,” and 
the other "the old bag At6,” wha was 
Always to ride beside him till Jbe could 
pass her off to another *—Pairik 
iv. (1596). 


Ateiran Fables {Tke), in Latin 
Aiella^ncB Fabulce, a species of farce per* 
formed by the ancient Romans, and so 
called from Atella, in Campania. They 
diffeied from comedy because no magis¬ 
trates or persons of rank were introduce ; 
they differed from the /abemarice or gmrt 
drama, because domestic life was not 
represented in them; and they differed 
from the mimes, because there was neither 
buffoonery nor ribaldry. They were not 
performed by professional actors, but by 
Roman citizens of rank ; were written in 
the Oscan language , and were distin¬ 
guished for their relmed humour. 

They were supposcil tu be directly derived from tb« 
ancient m%mi of the AtKU.in ; The 

Dtatna. 

A'tba, a country in Connaught, which 
for a time had its own chief, and some¬ 
times usurped the throne of Ireland. 
Thus Cairbar (lord of Atha) usurped the 
throne, but was disseated by Fingal, who 
restored Conar kin^ of Ulster, iTae war 
of Fingal with Cairbar is the subject of 
the Ossianic poem Tendora, so called 
from the palace of that name where 
Cairbar murdered king Cormac. The 
kings of the Fir-bolg were called "lords 
of Atha.”— Osstan» 

Atb'alie syL), daughter of Abab 
and Jezebel, and wife of Joram king of 
Judah. She massacred all the remnant 
of the house of David; but Joash escaped, 
and six years afterwards proclaimed 
king. Athalie, attracted by the shouts, 
went to the temple, and was killed by the 
mob. This forms the subject and title of 
Racine's chef ^oeuvre (1691), and was 
Mdlle. Rachel’s great part. 

(Racine's tragedy of A/halier queen of 
Judah, must not be confound^ with 
Corneille's tragedy of Aitila^ king of the 
Huns; nor with Atala, q.v.) 

Atheist’s Tragedy KThi\ by Cyril 
Tourneur. The " atheist*' is D’AraviSte, 
who murdered his brother Montferrers for 
his estates (1611). 

Ath'elstaae (3 {y/.), stimamed " The 
Unready,” thane of Conix^burgh.^iSfr 
ScoU: Ivanhoe (time, Richara !.)• 

%• “Unready” does not mean 
pared, but Anglo-Soi^ 

rmd, “wisdom, counsel”). 

AtliS’iia[7»«fi] once meant “ the airi" 
but in Homer this goddess is the re|WO> 
sentative^f civte pnidenoe aad siMUtary 
sltfill Athena, in Greek mythiology» is 
die armed protectress of states and 
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AthenwvLm ITAe), “a Magazine of 
Literary and Miscellaneous Informa¬ 
tion,’' edited by John Aikin (1807“ 1809). 

Re-started by James Silk Buckingham 
in 1899. 

At^e'nian Bee. Plato was so called 
from the honeyed sweetness of his com¬ 
position. It is said that a bee settled on 
his lips while he was an infant asleep in 
his cradle, and indicated that “ honeyed 
words ” would fall from his lips, and flow 
from his pen. Sophocles is called “ 'Fhc 
Attic Bee.” 


Athenodo'rue, the Stoic, told Augus¬ 
tus the best way to restrain unruly an|;er 
is to repeat the alphal>ct before giving 
way to it. 

The sacred line he did but once repeat. 

And lakl the storm, and cooled the ra^ini; heat. 

Titkell: Tht Tlom-baek. 

Ath'exu. 

German Athens, Saxe-Weimar. 

Athens of Ireland, Belfast. 

Modem Athens, Edinburgh. So called 
from its resemblance to the Acropolis, 
when viewed from the sea opjxjsite.— 
Willis. 

Mohammedan Athens, Bagdad in the 
time of Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Athens of the New World, Boston, 
noted for its literature and literary institu¬ 
tions. 

Athens of the Norik, Copenhagen, un¬ 
rivalled (for its size) in the richness of its 
literary and antique stores, tlie number of 
its socSelies for the encouragement of arts, 
sciences, and general learning, together 
with the many illustrious names on the 
roll of its citizenship. 

A thens <f Switzerland, Zurich. So called 
from the number of protestant refugees 
who resorted thither, and inundated 
Europe with their worlui on controversial 
divinity. Ck>verdale's Bible was printed 
at Zurich in 1535; here ZuingHus 
preached, and here Lavater lived. 

Athens of the West. Coridova, in Spain, 
was so called in the Middle Ages. 


Athiliot, the most wretched of all 
women. 


Her comfort li (If for her any beg 
That hone could show more cause of grief than the. 
SK Smvm : SHtatmia’s jPasUrdlt, tt. s {1S13I. 


A^'imi. Dinoc^rat8s, a sculptor, pro¬ 
posed to Alexander to hew mount Athos 
into a statue representing the great con¬ 
queror, with a city in his left h^d, and a 
basin iti his right to receive all the waters 
which flowed from the mountain* Alex¬ 
ander ptadh approved of the suggestion, 
hut ohjectetfto the locality. 


And hew mil b hupe monument of pathoft 
A4 rhilip’t son proposed to do with Atboa, 

Brjum : Don Juan, *iL 96. 

Atlios is one of the musketeers in 
Three Musketeers, by Dumas. 

Ath.im'ree, in Connaught, where was 
fought the great battle between Pelim 
O’Connor on the side of the Irish, and 
William de Bourgo on the side of the 
English. The Irish lost 10,000 men, and 
the whole tribe of the O'Connors fell ex¬ 
cept Fe'lim’s brother, who escaped alive. 

Athim'ree {Lord), a libertine with 
broken coffers; a man of pleasure, who 
owned ‘ ‘ no curb of honour, and who 
possessed no single grace but valour," 
— Knowles: Woman's fEiV (1838). 

Atimus, Baseness of mind personified 
in The Purple Island (1633), by Phineas 
^ Fletcher. “ A careless, idle swain . . . 
his work to eat, drink, sleep, and pui^ 
his reins." Fully described in canto vui. 
(Greek, atimos, “ one dishonoured.") 

A'tin {Strife), the squire of Pyr' 
ochl6s.— Spenser: FaeHe Queene, ii. 4, 
5 . 6 (>S 9 o)- 

Atlante’am Shoulders, shoulders 

broad and strong, like those of Atlas, 
which support the world. 

Sage he stood. 

With AUantean shouldeis, fit to 
The weight of mightiest monarchies. 

MiU<m; Lost, IL 305 

Atlantaa (3 syl,V the magician and 
sage who educated KogSro in all manly 
virtues.— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso{t^t6)» 

Atlan'tia. Lord Bacon wrote an 
allegorical fiction called Atlantis, or The 
Neiv Atlantis. It is an island In the 
Atlantic, on which the author feigns that 
he was wrecked. There found he every 
model arrangement for the promotion of 
science and the perfection of man as a 
social being. 

A moral country T But I hold iny hand— 

For I disdain to write an AtaiatUis [riu:]. 

Byron: Don yuan, jti. 87, 

Atlas’SkouIdeirs,enormous strength. 
Atlas king of Mauritania is said to St:^ 
port the world on his shoulders. 

Change thy abafw and shake off age ... Get thee 
Medea's kettle and be bofled anew, come forth 
with . . . callous bands, a chine of steel, atid Atlas* 
shouldei«.--^a»Wrvw.* torn J9r torn, hr. (ifosk 

Atom {The History and Advenimres ef 
an), by Smollett (1769). A satire <m the 
political parties of England from 1754 to 
the dissolution of lord Chatham's ad¬ 
ministration. Chatham himself is sewtfy 
handled, 
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Atoraa. It is doubtful to whom Pope 
alludes in his Moral Essays, ii.— 

But wbat ve th«se to great Atossa's mind I 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, was the 
wife of Darius Hystaspis, and their son 
was Xerxes. As Xerxes was the son of 
Ahasu€rus and Vashti [Old Tesfamenl), 
and Vashti was the daughter of Cyrus, 
it would seem that Ahasuerus was the 
same as Darius^ and Vashti as Atossa. 

•.* It is supposed that Pope referred 
either to the duchess of Marlborough or 
to the duchess of Buckingham. He calls 
the former Sappho, but Sappho’s great 
friend was Atthis, not Atossa. 


At'ropos^ one of the Fates, whose 
office it was to cut the thread of life with 
a pair of scissors. 

. . . nor shines the knife, 

Nor shears of Atropos before their vision. 

Byron ; Don yuan, U. d4. 

Attala’s Wife, Cerca, 

Attle Bee ( The), Sophoclfis (b.c. 
495^405)* Plato is called “The Athe'nian 
Bee." 


Attic Boy {Tht), referred to by 
Milton in his II Penseroso, is Ceph’alus 
or Keph^os, beloved by Aurora (Mom), 
but married to Pro'eris, He was passion* 
atefy fond of hunting. 


TiD ciyfl-suited Mom appear. 

N« tricked and flounced, as she was wont 
with the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchiefed in a comely cloud. 

It Pensercso (16JB). 

Attic Bluse ( Tk/j, Xenophon, the 
historian (b.c. 444 -359)« 

At'ticiis {The English), Joseph Addi¬ 
son (1672-17x9). 


>5^ but fmist laugh if such a mnn there be. 
Who woultl not weep if Atticus were hef 

Pept; Prologs to the Satirte. 


The Christian A tticus, Reginald Heber, 
bishop of Calcutta (X783-1826). 

The Irtsk Atticus. George Faulkner 
(1700-1775) IS satirized under this name 
m a series of letters by the carl of 
Chesterfield. 


At tila, one of the tragedies of Pierre 
Corneille (1667). This king of the Huns 
usually called the “Scourge of God/’ 
must not be confounded with “ Athalie " 
daughter of Jesebel and wife of Joram, 
the subject and title of Racine's chef- 
ifmtvre, and Mdlle. Rachel's chief 
character. 


AttreWtes (4 ^l.}, Drayton makes 
ft 3 The Attrehaies Inhabited part 


of Hampshire and fkrkshire. The primary 
city was CallSba {Silchesler).—Pic hard 
of Cirencester, vi. 10. 

The Attrebates In Bark unto the bmik of Thames. 

Draytm: Potyoltdon, rvl {x6iai. 

• “ In Bark" means in Berkshire. 

Atyi, a Phrygian shepherd, trans¬ 
formed into a fir tree. Catullus wrote a 
poem in Latin on the subject, and his 
poem has been translated into "English 
by Leigh Hunt (^1784-1859!. 

*.* William Whiteheao (1715-1785) 
wrote an heroic poem entitled Atys and 
Adrastus; but this Atys was quite 
another person. The Phrygian shepherd 
was son of Nana, but WWtehead’s Atys 
was son of Croesus. The former was 
metamorphosed by CybSle (3 syl.) into 
a fir tree; the latter was slain by Adrastos 
(not the king of Argos, but son of 
Gordius), who accidentally killed him 
while hunting, and was so distressed at 
the accident that he put an end to his 
own life. 

Aubert ( Thlrise), the chief charac¬ 
ter of a romance by C. Nodier (1819), 
The story contains the adventures of a 
young royalist in the French Revolution, 
who disguised himself in female attire to 
escape discovery, 

Aubrey, a widower for i8 years* 
At the death of his wife he committed 
bis infant daughter to the charge of Mr. 
Bridgemore a merchant, and lived abroad. 
He returned to London after an absence 
of 18 years, and found that Bridgemore 
had abused his trust; and his daughter 
had been obliged to quit the house and 
seek protection with a Mr. Mortimer. 

Augusta Aubrey^ daughter of Mr. 
Aubrey, in love with Francis TVtrel, the 
nephew of Mr. Mortimer. She is snubbed 
and persecuted by the vulgar Lucinda 
Bridgemore, and most wantonly per¬ 
secuted lord Abbcrvffle; but after 
passing through many a most painful 
visitation, she is happily married to the 
nnian of her Choice.^Cunaerhnd: The 
Fashionable Lover (1780). 

Au’bxi’i Doff showed a most un¬ 
accountable hatred to Richardde Macaire, 
snarling and flying at him whenever he 
appeared m sight. Now, Aubri had 
b^n murdered By some one in the foiest 
^ Bondy, and this animosity of the dog 
dieted suspicion towards Richard de 
Ma^re. Richard was taken up, and 
condemned to s i^le combat with the 
dog, by whom he was killed. I« his 
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dying moments he confessed himself to 
be the murderer of Aubri. (See Dog. ) 

Le combat entre Maodre et le chi«m eut lieu 4 Paris, 
rt ant rile Louvien. On place ce fait merveiUeux en 
1371, mais . , . U est blen ant^rieur, car U est men- 
tMNia^ dte ie sl6cle pr^cident par Alb^ric des Tcois- 
Pontainei,— Diet, Unhitrsmt, etc. 

Anbum, the name of Goldmith's 
Deserted Village, Supposed to be Lissoy, 
in Kilkenny West, Ireland, where Gold- 
imith’s father was the pastor. 

Svwt Auburn, loveUeat villa£e of the plain. 

CMdsttUih : The Dtterted Village (trio). 

Auob'termacbty {^oAn}, the Kin¬ 
ross carrier.— Sir IV. Sco/t: The Abbot 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Audbumlblay the cow created by 
Suit to nourish Yniir. She supplied him 
wHh four rivers of milk, and was herself 
nourished by licking dew from the rocks. 

—Scandinavian Mythology. ^ 

Andley. D John A udley here f In „ 
Richardson's travelling theatrical booth 
this question was asked aloud, to signify 
that the performance was to be brought 
to a close as soon as possible, as the 
platform was crowded with new-comers, 
waiti^ to be admitted (1766-1836!. 

^ The same question was asked by 
Shuter (in 1759), whose travelling com¬ 
pany preceded Richardson's. 

An'drey, a country wench, who jilted 
William for Touchstone. She is an ex- 
excellent specimen of a wondering she- 
^wky. She thanks the ^ods that “she 
is foul," and if to be poetical is not to be 
honest, she thanks the gods also that 
“she is not poetical."— Shakespeare: As 
V<m Like It (1598). 

Tti« cHaracter of ** Audrey, *' that of a femala foot, 
ihould not have been assumed bv Miss Po^ In 
bor ia&t appearance In public]: the last line of tbe 
farewc^ aodreas was, **Aad now poor Audrey bids you 
dl fhrowotl’* (May aS, SmUk : Memoirs, 

He. 


Ait'gtan Stables. Augdas king of 
the Ep6ans, in Elis, kept 3000 oxen for 
thirty years in stalls which were never 
cleanseA It was one of the twelve 
labours^ of Hcr'culfis to cleanse these 
stables in one day. This he accomplished 
by letting two rivers into them. 


If tho Aui^n staMo Xtf dramoMe im^rieff} vras 
not aufficlenUy cloansed, the stream of puMic opinion 
war fblfty directed aiminst its conalumeratod impuri* 
m SettiThe J>fmee, 


AH 0 HSTA. London [ Trinoban- 

tind} was so called by Ute Romans. 

V^eio fuS tn view tpixos are tottA. 

W\tb ftowery lawna aita wtvkur woods betwoeo, 
habitattoii room b«iido 

Wtatf ToaihCs uneandeniir nrib his ample tide. 

Sh^mmdh, 3 ( 7751 ^. 


Angua'ta, mother of Gustavus Vasa. 
She is a prisoner of Christian II. king of 
Denmark; but the king promises to set 
her free if she will induce her son (Gusta¬ 
vus) to submission. Augusta refuses. In 
the war which followed, Gustavus defeated 
Christian, and became king of Sweden. 
—Af. Brooke: Gustavus Vasa {1730). 

Augturta, a title conferred the 
Roman emperors on their wives, sisters, 
daughters, mothers, and even concubines. 
It had to be conferred ; for even the wife 
of an Augustus was not an Augusta until 
after her coronation. 

I. Empresses. Livia and Julia were 
both Augusta: so were Julia (wife of 
Tiberius), Messalina, Agrippina, Octavia, 
Poppsea, Statilia, Sabina, Domililla, 
Domitia, and Faustina. In imperials the 
wife of an emperor is spoken of as 
Augusta: Serenissima Augusta conjux 
nostra; Divina Augusta, etc. But the 
title had to be conferred ; hence we read. 
“ Domitian uxorem suam At^stam 
jussit nuncupari; ’’ and “ Flavia Titiana, 
eadem die, uxor ejus [i.e, Pertinax] 
Augusta est appellata." 

a. Mothers or Grandmothers. An¬ 
tonia, grandmother of Caligula, was 
created Augusta. Claudius made his 
mother Antonia Augusta after her death. 
Heliogab'alus had coins inscribed with 
“Julia Maesa Augusta” in honour of his 
grandmother; Mammsea, mother of Alex¬ 
ander Sevftrus, is styl^ Augusta on 
coins; and so is Helena, mother of 
Constantine. 

3. Sisters. Honorius speaks of his 
sister as ‘' venerabilis A ugusta germana 
nostra." Trajan has coins inscribed with 
“ Diva Marciana Au^ta.” 

Daughters. MalUa Scantilla the 

e, and Didta the daughter of Didius 
Julianus, were both Augusta. Titus in¬ 
scribed on coins his daughter as “Julia 
Sabina Augusta ;" there are coins of the 
emperor Decius inscribed with * ‘ Herennia 
ExcusciWai Augusta,” and “ Sallustia 
gusia” sisters of the emperor Decius. 

5. Others. Matidia, niece of Trajan, 
is called Augusta on coins; Constantine 
Monomachus called his concubine Au¬ 
gusta, 

Augusta, the lady to whom lord 
Byron, in 1816, addressed several stanzas 
and epistles. She was a relative, and 
married colonel Leigh. 

Augus'tau Age, the golden age of 
a people’s literature, so called because, 
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while Augustus was emperor, Rome was 
noted for its literary giants. 

The Augustan Age^ England, the 
Elizabethan period. Tnat of Anne is 
called the “ Silver Age." 

Tht A ui^nstan Age of France, that of 
Louis XI(1610-1740). 

The Augustan Age of Germany, nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The Augustan Age of Portugal, from 
John the Great to John III. (1385-1557). 
In this period Brazil was occupied; the 
African coast ex[dorcd ; the sea-route to 
India was traversed ; and Camoens 
flourished. 

Auglisti'na, the xVlaid of Saragoza. 
She was only 22 when, her lover being 
shot, she mounted the battery in his 
place ; anti the French, after a siege of 
two months, were obliged to retreat, 
August 15, 1808. 

Such were thf exploits of the Maid of Saragoxa. who 
by her valntir elov itecl hrrsdf to tlie highest rank of 
heroine's. Wht*n thr author w.is at Sevilla, she walked 
daily on the Prado, dccontad with medals and orders, 
by order of the huiU,— 

Angfnstine. The Ladder of St. Au¬ 
gustine, a poem by Longfellow. 

Augustus BuuBhuuner, W. E. 

Aytoun (1813-1B65). 

Auld !Lau^ Syne. Robert Bums, in 
a letter to Mr. riiornson, dated September, 
1793, says, " One song more, and 1 have 
done. ' Auld Lang Syne.’ The air is 
but mediocre, but . . . the old song . . . 
which has never been in print, nor even 
in MS. until I took it down from an old 
man'.s singing, is enough to recommend 
any air." 

Auld Robin Oray was written 
(1771) by lady Anne Barnard, to raise a 
little money for an old nurse. I^dy 
Anne's maiden name was Lindsay, and 
her father was earl of Balcarras. 

AuUay, a monster horse with an 
elephant's trunk. The creature is as 
much bigger than an elephant as an 
elephant is larger than a sheep. King 
lialy of India rode on an auUay. 

Tbe aultey, hugest of four-footed kind. 

The auUfiy horso, that In his force. 

With elephantine trunk, could bind 
And lift the elephant, and on the whid 
Whirl him away, with sway and swing, 

E'en Hke a pebble £rofii a pracUaed ifing. 

Souths : Curu ef Kehama, rvi a (tSoel. 

Aumerlo [0-mur/^ a French corrup¬ 
tion of Albemarle (in Normandy), 

Aurelia Ramel, in Smollett's novel 
of Sir Launcelot Greaves. His be.st 


female character. She is both lady-Hke 
and womanly. 

Aurelius. (See Arviragus, p^ 65.) 

Aurelius, elder brother of Uther the 
pendragon, and uncle of Arthur; but he 
died before the hero was I>oni. 

Even sicke of a fllxe [iV/ tht gwe] as he was, he 
caused himself to be carried forth on a htier; with 
who«.e prest-ncr the people were so encouraged, that 
encouiiteriniti with the Saxons they wan the vtctorie.— 
iluhnched: Uittory ^SctUland, 99 . 

. . . once I read 

That stout Pendragon on his litter sick 
Came to the field, and vanqtibhid hU foes. 

Shakfs/fart ; 1 Henry Vt. act Ul. sc. a (1589^. 

Aurora Leigh., a novel in blank 
verse by Elizabem B. Browning (1856). 
Aurora lycigb is an orphan child sent from 
Italy to the care of an aunt in England. 
She falls in love with Romney Leigh, a 
‘ ‘ social reformer," who proposes mamage, 
but is rejected. Romney then gives him¬ 
self up to socialistic work, and has a 
child by Marian Erie (a working girl). 
He would have married her, but was pre¬ 
vented by lady Waldemar. Aurora, In 
the mean time, being left penniless by the 
death of her aunt, supports herself by her 
writings, goes to Italy, and takes chaige 
of MariaiVs child. Romney sets up a 
socialistic establishment, but the house 
is burnt down by the settlers; Romney 
loses his eyesight, retires to Italy, comes 
upon Marian, and offers her marriage to 
compensate for the evil he has done her. 
His propo.sal is rejected, and he finally 
marries Aurora Leigh. 

Aurora Raby, a wealthy English 
orphan, a “rose with all its sweetest 
leavesycl unfolded,"— Byron: Don Juan, 
canto XV. 

Auro'ra’s Tears, the morning dew. 
These tears are shed for the death of her 
son Memnon, slain by Achillas at the 
siege of Troy. 

Auso'uia, Italy, so called from Au- 
son, son of Ulysses. 

. . . romantic Spain,— 

Gny UKod fields of Prance, or more rellaed. 

The soft Ausonle's monumental retgn. • 
Camfbtll: Gertrude ^ ity^tnina* ^ <5 (*•“■!• 

Auatiu, the assumed name of the 
lord of Clarinsal, when he renounced the 
world and became a monk of St Nkholaa* 
Theodore, the grandson of Alfonso, ifas 
his son, and rightful heir to the posiss- 
sions ^nd title the count of Narbonha 
—Count Narhmme 

Aun'tirift astd tho Udo. 

There is an old tale that the archdule oi 
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Austria killed Richard I., and wore as a 
spoil the lion’s hide which belonged to 
our English monarch. Hence Fankon- 
bridge (the natural son of Richard) says 
iecringly to the archduke— 

Tbou wear a l}on‘S hide I dofT It for &hanie, 

A.nd hang a Cidf>&ktn on those recreant limbs. 

Shakf^<mre : yohn, act Hi. sc. / h59h). 

(The point is better understood when it 
is borne in mind that fools and jesters 
were dressed in calf-skins.) 

Atistrian Army awfully ar- 
rayed {An). (See P, for this and several 
other alliterative poems.) 

Aus'triau Iiip {The), a protruding 
under jaw, with a heavy lip disinclined 
to shut close. It came from kaiser Maxi¬ 
milian I., son of kaiser Frederick III., and 
was inherited from his grandmother Cim- 
burgis, a Polish princess, duke of Masovia’s 
daughter, and hence called the ** Cinj^ 
burgis Under Lip." ^ 

^ A similar peculiarity occurs in thi 
family of sir Gideon Murray of Elihank. 
He hid taken prisoner a young gentleman 
named Scoto, whom he was about to 
hang ; but bis wife fwrsuaded him to com¬ 
mute the sentence into a marriage with 
their daughter *'Meg of the muckle 
mouth." Meg made him a most excellent 
wife, but the “ muckle mouth " descended 
to their posterity for many generations. 

Autocrat of tHe Breakfast-Table 

(The), a series of essays contributed by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes to the first twelve 
numbers of the Atlantic Monthly^ and 
republished in 1858. The essays arc dis¬ 
cursive, poetical, philosophical, imagina¬ 
tive, and amusing. 

It wa* fofloweU by Th* Pntfissor at tJu 
TmMf (»87o), and Th* P«tt at th* Breah/ast-TatfU 
(iSyal. 

Autol'yooe, the craftiest of thieves. 
He stole the flocks of his neighbours, and 
changed their marks. Sis'yphos outwitted 
him by marking his sheep under llicir feet. 

Autol'yout, a pedlar and witty rogue, 
In Tki Winters Tale, by Shakespeare 
(,604). 

Ar'alon or Awalloiii Glastonbury, 
generally called the "isle of Avalon." 
The abode of king Arthur, ObSron, 
Morgaine la and the Fees generally; 
sometimes called the "island of the 
blest" U is very fully described in the 
French romance of Ogier le Damns, 
Tennyson calk it AvtI'ion {q.v.), Dray- 
on, in his Polyolbim^ styles it "the 
ancient ble of Av&lon," and the Romans 
*Mnittla Avalonia." 


O three-times fan;ous isle ! where is that fil»o» IImI 
might 

Be with thyself compared for glory exHl delight. 

Whilst Glastonbury stoodt 

Drayian : P*ljM>ttion, Hi, 

Avan'turliie or Aven'turiue (4 

syL), a variety of rock-crystal having a 
spingled appciirance, caused by scales of 
mica or crystals of copper. The name 
is borrowed from that of the artificial 
gold-spangled glass obtained in the first 
instance par aventure ("by accident”). 

. . . and the hair 

A n over glanced with dew-drop or with gean. 

Like sp.irklc# in the stone avanturine. 

Tennystn : Gareth and LynetU. 

Avare [L'). The plot of this comedy 
is as follows: Harpagon the miser and 
his 5011 Giianle (2 syl.) both want to 
marry Mariane (3 iyl.), daugluer of An- 
selme, alias don Thomas d’Alburci, of 
Na^iles. Ckante gets possession of a 
casket of gold belonging to the miser, 
and bidden in tlie garden. When Har¬ 
pagon discovers his loss, he raves like 
a madman, and Ckante gives him the 
choice of Mariane or the casket. The 
miser chooses the casket, and leaves the 
young lady to his son. llie second plot 
is connected with Elise (2 jy/.), the miser's 
daughter, promised in marriage by the 
father to his friend Anselme (2 syl.) ; but 
Elise is herself in love with Valiferc, who, 
however, turns out to be the son of An- 
sdme. As soon as Anselme discovers 
that Vakre is his son, who he thought 
bad been lost at sea, be resigns to him 
Elise; and so in both instances the voung 
folks marry together, and the ola ones 
give up their unnatural rivalry,— Molittre: 
L!Avare (1667), 

ATatar', the descent of Brahma to 
this carili. It is said in Hindfi mytho¬ 
logy that Brahma has already descended 
nine times in various forms. He Is yet to 
appear once more, when he will assume 
the figure of a vrarrior upon a white horse, 
and will cut off all incorrigible offenders. 
JVhie Uujcs have Brahma's wheels of lightning hurled- 
itis aH-ful presence o'er the alamted world; 

Nine tlnms hath Guilt, through all his giant (rama. 
Convulsive trembled, as the Mighty came t 
Klne times hath sufTering Mercy spared in vain,— 
But Heaven Shall burst her ittarry gates again. 

He comes 1 Uread Brahma shakes the aimJesssky . » 
Ho.avcn's fiery horse, beneath his warrior-form, 

Baws the light douds, and gallops on the storm. 

Cam^beit; Pkasures qT J/af*, 1 . (*779^ 

AVBBBB (a syl.), Julian Avems, 
the usurper of Avencl Castle. 

iMdy Alice A vessel^ widow of ill 
Walter. 

Maty A vend, daughter of lady Alice, 
She marries Halbert Glcndinniiig,~~ 5 ar 
W» Scott : The Mostadery (date 1559)* 
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Alrondl {Sir Halbert Glendinnin^^ 
knight a/)t same as the bridegroom m 
The Monastery. 

The lady Mary of Avene I^ same as the 
bride in The Monastery. — Sir W. Scott: 
The Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Avenel ( T/se I Vhite Lady o/), a spirit 
mysteriously connected with the Avcnel 
family, as tne Irish banshee is with true 
Mile'sian families. She announces good 
or ill fortune, and manifests a general 
interest in the family to which she is 
attached, but to others she acts with con¬ 
siderable caprice; thus she shows un¬ 
mitigated malignity to the sacristan and 
the robber. Any truly virtuous mortal 
has commanding power over her. 

Noon g-leams on the lake. 

Noon glows on the fell; 

Awake thee, awake. 

White maid of Avenel I 

Sir ff' Surtt: The MonasUry (tune, Elizabeth). 

Avenel {Dick), in lord Lytton's My 
Novel {1853). A big, blustering, sharp 
Yankee, honest, generous, and warm¬ 
hearted. 

Aven'cfer of Blood, the man who 

had the birthright, according to the 
Jewish polity, of taking vengeance on 
nira who had killed one of his relatives. 

. . . the Christicss code. 

That must have life for a blow. 

Teuftysan: Maud, 11 . L 1. 

Av'iceu or Abou-ihn-Sina, an Arabian 
physician and philosopher, born at Shiraz, 
in Persia (98^1037). He composed a 
treatise on logic, and another on meta¬ 
physics. Avicen is called both the Hippo'- 
crat^ and the Aristotle of the Arabs. 

or phydeke speake for me. kiug Avicou . . . 

Yet was his gfory never set on ^leJfe, 

Nor never shall, whyles any worlde may stands 
Wliere men have nunde to take good bookes in hande. 
Ga-secigne : Tfu Fruits 0/ Warn, Ivii. (died *557). 

Avil'ion the apple island"\ near 
the terrestrial paradise. (See Avalon.) 

Where foils not hall, or rain, or an;^ snow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but u lies 
Deep'ineadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown«»d with sunuuer sea. 

Where 1 [drtAtur] wiD heal mo of my ifrievoiis wound. 

Ttnnysen: marts d Arthur. 

Ayl'mer (i/rs.), a neighbour of sir 
Henry Lee.— Sir W. Scott: Woodstock 
(time. Commonwealth). 

Aj'mer (Prior), a jovial Benedictine 
monk, prior of Jorvaulx Abbey. —Sir W, 
Scott: fvanhoe (timt, Richard I.). 

Ay'mon, duke of Dorddna (Dor¬ 
dogne). He had four sons, Rinaldo, 
Guicciardo, Alardo, and Ricciardetto 
Renaud, Guiscard, Alard, and 
Richard), whose adventures are the 
&ub|eot of a FrdEtch romance entitled Let 


Quatre JiU Aymon, by Huon deVilleneuve 
(1165-1283). 

The old legend was modernixed ht 1904, and Bolfa 
wrote an opera on the subject {1845). 

Ayrshire Bard ( The), Robert Bums, 
the Scotch poet (1759-1796). 

As'amat-Bat'nlc, pseudonym of M. 
Thiebland, war correspondeut of the 
Pall Mall Gazette in 1870. 

Asari'a and Btneh'ai, a reply in verse 
to Dry den’s Absalom and Achilophel, by 
Samuel Pordage. The characters common 
to the two satires are— 

By Pord«^. By Dryden. 


Charles II. Amaxia David 

Cromwell. Zabad .. Saul 

Dryden . Shunei .. Asa/A (la p<Ut U4 

Monmouth (duke of) . Ataria .. Absalom 
Shaftesbury (earl ot} . ./y«A«A(i4 .. ^(AttceM 

Titus Uates . IJbni .. Corah 


*.• Hence “ Azaria and Hushai'* are 
Monmouth and Shaftesbury in Pordage’s 
reply, but “Abh^alom and Achitophel” 
represent them in Diyden's satire. 

Asa'iel, one of the ginn or jinn, all of 
whom were made of '' smokeless fire,** 
that is, the fire of the Simoom. These 
jinn inhabited the earth before man was 
created, but on account their persistent 
disobedience were driven from it by an 
army of angels. When Adam was 
created, and God commanded all to wor« 
ship him, Az^l insolently made answer, 
*‘Me hast Thou created of fire, and him 
of earth: should I worship him ? ** 

Whereupon God changed the jinnee into 
a devil, and called him Iblis or Despair. 
In hell he was made the standard-bearer 
of Satan's host. 

Upveared 

His mighty standard ; ttiat proud honour 

AzSzet a& uis right. 

Milton : Paradis* Lost, i. $34 (1665). 

Aa'la, a suttee, the young widow of 
Ar'valan, son of Keha'ma.— Santhey^ 
Curse of JCehama^ I xo (1809). 

Al'o, husband of Parisi'na. He was 
marquis d'Este, of Ferrara, and had 
already a natural son, Hugo, by Bianca, 
who died of a broken heart bemuse she 
was not made bis bride. Hugo was 
betrothed to Parisina before she married 
the marquis, and after she became his 
moihcr-in-law they loved on still One 
night Azo heard f^risina in sleep express 
her love for Hugo, and the angry marquis 
condemned his son to death. Although 
be spared his bride, no one ever knew 
what heame of her.—iiynw PaHsimt^ 

Az*twA (3 fyL)t the angoi of deatibi 
(called Raphael in die Gos^ of Bunm> 
bas).--Al korkn. 
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an Indian tribe, which con¬ 
quered the Hoamen (a jy/.J, seized their 
territory, and established ttiemselves on 
a southern branch of the Missouri, having 
A/tlan as their imperial city. When 
Madoc conquered the Aztecas in the 
twelfth century, he restored the Hoa¬ 
men, and the Aztecas migrated to Mexico. 
— Southey: Madoc (1805). 

*. * Cortes conquered Mexico, and ex¬ 
tirpated the Aztecs in 1520, 

Al'tlan, the imperial city of the 
Az’tecas, on a southern branch of the 
Missouri. It belonged to the Hoamen (a 
j//.), but this tribe being conquered by 
the Aztecas, the city followed the fate of 
war. When Madoc led his colony to 
North America, he took the part of the 
Hoamen, and, conquenug the Aztecas, 
restored the city and all the territory 
ptirtaining thereto to the queen Erill'yab^ 
and the /Utccas migrated to Mexico. Th^ 
city Azllan is described as *' full of 
palaces, gardens, groves, and houses *’ (in 
the twelfth century).— Southey: Madoc 
(1805). 

Amoe'lia, a gipsy. Manri'co is sup¬ 
posed to be her son, but is in reality the 
son of Garzia (brother of the contc di 
Luna).— Verdi: il (1853). 

Aiyora'ca (4 ^yl .), queen of thesnakes 
and dragons. She resides in Patala, or the 
infernal regions.— Hindd Mythology, 

Tbere Axyoruai veiled her awful form 
lo those eternal shadows. There she sat. 

And as the treuibllng souls who crowd around 
The judgineat>seat received the doom of fate. 

Her giant anita, extending from the cloud. 

Drew them within liie darkness. 

C'wrxr ^ xxttl. ts (tSog^. 


B. 

Baal, plu. Baalim, a general name 
for all the Syrian gods, as Ash'taroth was 
for the goddesses. The general version 
of the legend of fiaal is the same as that 
of AdOnis, Thammuz, Osiris, and the 
Arabian myth of El Khouder. All alle¬ 
gorize the »un, six months above and six 
months below the equator. As a title of 
honour, the word Baal, EU, Bel, etc,, 
enters into a large number of Phoenician 
and Carthaginian proper names, as Hanni¬ 
bal, Hasdru-bal, Bel-shazzar, etc. 

... fthtlgenttrid nam«s 
m BadUm «r»d Aiihtaroth : those iiwk» i 
These femitle. 

Aff/fhM : P^rmeUta i. 49t 


Bftalbec of Ireland, KUmaUock im 

Limerick, noted for its ruins. 

Bab (Lady), a waiting-maid on a lady 
so called, who assumes the airs with the 
name and address of her mistress. Her 
fellow-servants and other servants address 
her as “ lady Bab,” or ** Your ladyship.' 
She is a hne wench, “ but by no means 
particular in keeping her teeth clean.” 
She says she never reads but one '* book, 
which is Shikspur." And she calls 
Lovel and Freeman, two gentlemen of 
fortune, “downright hottenpots.”—/dev. 
y. Town ley: high Life Below Stairs 
U763)- 

Balja, chief of the eunuchs in the 
court of the sultana Gulbey'az.— Byron : 
Don Juan, v. 28, etc. (1820). 

Baba (AH), who relates the story of 
the “Forty Thieves” in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, He discovered 
the thieves' cave while hiding in a tree, 
and heard the magic word. “Ses'amfi,” at 
which the door of the cave opened and 
shut. 

Cassim Baba, brother of Ali Baba, who 
entered the cave of the forty thieves, but 
fo^ot the pass-word, and stood crying, 
*' Open, Wheal I ” Open, Barley 1 ” to the 
door, which obeyed no sound but “ Open, 
Sesamd I" 

Baba Miui*taplia, a cobbler who 
sewed togeiher the four pieces into which 
Ca^sim's body had been cleft by the forty 
thieves. When the thieves discovered 
that the body had been taken away, they 
sent one of the band into the city, to 
ascertain who had died of late. The man 
happened to enter the cobbler's stall, and 
falling into a gossip, heard about the body 
which the cobbler had sew’ed together. 
Mustapha pointed out to him the house 
of Cassim Baba’s widow, and the tliief 
marked it with a piece of white chalk. 
Next day the cobbler pointed out the 
house to another, who nmrked it with 
red chalk. And the day follown'ng he 
pointed it out to tl^e captain of the Imnd, 
who, instead of marking the door, studied 
the house till he felt sure of recc^nizing 
it.— Arabian Nights (“Ah Baba, or The 
Forty Thieves "). 

BababaJloiLk, chief of the black 
eunuchs, w hose duty it was to w'ait on th# 
sultan, to guard the sultanas, and to 
superintend the harau.— //a^esci: State 

the Ottoman Empire, 155, 156, 

Ba'bel f ‘ * confusion ”]. There is a town 
Uk Abyssinia called Habesk, the Arq|)k 
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word for confusion.’* This town is so 
called from the great diversity of races 
by which it is inhabited: Christians, 
Jews, and Mohammedans, Ethiopians. 
Arabians, Falasbas {exiles), Gallas, and 
Negroes, all consort together there. 

Blibes in the Wood, insurrec¬ 
tionary hordes which infested the moun¬ 
tains of Wicklow and the woods of 
Enniscarthy towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. (Sec Children in 
THE Wood.) 

Babie, old Alice Gray’s servant-girl. 
—Sir W, Scolt: Pride of Lammermoor 
(time, William III.). 

B&bie'ca (3 syl .), the Cid’s horse. 

I learnt to ptUo BabWsca from kls bead unto his hoof. 

riu C^(iiae). 

Baboon {Philip), Philippe Bourbon, 
due d’Anjou. 

Lewis Baboon, Louis XIV., “a false 
loon of a grandfather to Philip duke of 
Anjou, and one that might jusUy be called 
a Jack-of-all-trades." 

Sotnednies you would see this Lewis Baboon behind 
hU counter, sellini; broad-cloth, sometimes measuring 
Unen; next day he would be dealing in mercery-ware; 
high heads, ribtxms, gloves, fans, and lace, he under¬ 
stood to a nicety . , . nay, he would descend to the 
sdiiUig of tapes, garters, and shoe-bucUes. When shop 
was wut up, he would go about the neighbourfaooa, 
ffwd earn huf-a-crown, by teaching the young men ana 
to dance. By these means he had acquired 
bnniense riches, which he used to squander away at 
bock-aword [in -war], quarter stalT, and cudgd-play, 
in which be took great pleasure.—Z>r. ArvutAnM ; 
Hiitaiy 0/John Bull, li. (1719). 

Bab'ylon. Cairo in Egypt was so 
called by the crusaders. Rome was so 
called by the puritans; and London was, 
and still is, so called by some, on account 
of its we^th, luxury, and dissipation. 
The reference is to Rev. xvii. and xviii. 

Babylonian Wall. The foundress 
of this wall (two hundred cubits high, 
and fifty thick) was Semiramis, mythic 
foundress of the Assyrian empire. She 
was the daughter of the fish-goddess 
Der*ccto of Ascftlon, and a Syrian youth. 

Our statues . . . she 

The foundress of tt>e Babylonian wait 

Ttfinyson : Tkt Printtss, K. 

Baebnc or Babonc. the oracle of 
the “ Holy Bottle of Lanternland."— 
Rahtlais: Pantagrud. 

Baecban'tas (3 syl.)^ priestesses of 
Bacchus. 

Round about him [Baerhux] fair Baerhant^s. 
Bearing cymbals, flutes, aftd thyrses, 

wad from Naxian groves, or Zantfl's 
Vineyards, ebig ddiirious verses. 

Lonsflslhm: DrinMng 

J|aao]ia«» in the Lusiad, an nptc 


poem by Camoens (1569), is the personi* 
hcation of the evil principle which acts in 
opposition to Jupiter, the lord of D^tiny. 
Mars is made by the poet the guardian 
[)ower of Christianity, and Bacchus of 
Mohammedanism. 

Bacharach [Back-a-rack\ a red 
wine, so called from a town of the same 
name in the Ix)wer Palatinate. Pope Pius 
II. used to import a tun of it to Rome 
yearly, and Nuremberg obtained its free¬ 
dom at the price of four casks of it a-year. 
The word Bacharach means " the altar of 
Bacchus" {Bacchi/ira), the altar referred to 
being a rock in the bed of the river, which 
indicated to the vine-growers what sort of 
year they might expect. If the head of 
the rock appeared above water, the season 
would be a dry one, and a fine vintage 
might be looked for ; if not, it would be a 
wet season, and bad for the grapes. 

. . . that ancient town of Bacharach,— 

The beautiful town that gives us winei. 

With the fr^am odour of Muscadine, 

Lonifiltem The Goidm Lxgmd. 

Backbite {Sir Benjamin), nephew of 
Crabtree, very conceited and very cen¬ 
sorious. His friends called him a great 
poet and wit, but he never published any¬ 
thing, because “’twas very vulgar to 
print; ** besides, as he said, his little pro¬ 
ductions circulated more '*bv ^ving 
copies in confidence to friends. 
dan : School for Scandal (1777), 

When I first taw Mks Pope she was pattfonning 
“Mrs. Candour," to Miss Farren's “lady Teaxle^ 
King as “sir Peter,' Parsons “Crabttea-- Dodd 
“Backbite," Baddeley “Moses," Smith “Charlaa,” 
and John Palmer “Joseph ” [SurfaceJ..;^yaiM«r Smith 
Memoirs, etc. 

Siaoon of Tbeoloefy, bishop Butler, 
author of The Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, etc. (1692-1752). 

Baoraok. (See Bacharach.) 

Bactrian Sajge {The), Zoroas'ter or 
Zerdusht, a native of Baciria, now Balkb 
(B.C. 589-513). 

Badftlwo (a syl.), wife of Garfrantna 
and mother of Pan'tagruel'. She died in 
giving him Wrlh, or rather in giving birth 
at the same time to 900 dromedaries laden 
with harn and smoked tongues, 7 camels 
laden with eels, and 25 waggons full of 
leeks, garlic, onions, and shallots.—-A’O- 
belais: Paniagmel, ii. 2 (1533), 

Badlpoi: {Will), sir Hugh Robsart*s 
favourite domestic. — SirW. Scoli: KeniU 
worth (tiraf, Elisabeth). 

Badg^ (Mr. Bayham), a medical 
practitioner at Chelsea, under whom 
Richard Carstone ptirsues hit itudies. 
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Mr. Badger was a cri^p-Iooking gentle¬ 
man, with “surprised eyes very proud 
of being Mrs. Badger's “ third," and 
alwavs referring to her former two hus¬ 
bands. captain Swosser and professor 
Dingo.— C. DicJtrns: Bleak Houst (1853)- 

Badinpfuet \^Baif-en-gay\ one of the 
many nicknames of Napoleon Ill. It 
was the name of the mason in whose 
clothes he escaped from the fortress of 
Ham (t8o8, X8S1-1873), Napoleon's 

party was nicknamed Badingueux; the 
empress's party was nicknamed Monti- 
joeux and Monlijocrisses. 

Ba'don, Bath. The twelfth great 
victory of Arthur over the Saxons was at 
Badon Hill (Bannerdown). 

TiMy fang how h« btnuiulf [king Arthur\ at Badoa 

bOK that <j.iy. 

WiMtt at the irioriou& goal hii> British sceptre lay. 

Two days tofiirtlter how the battle 8iroi\gly stood; « 

Pendrsufon's worthy son ... W 

Tbiwa mindrad Saxons slew with his own valiant hand..^ 
Drnyttn : Poly^lbum, v. (i6i»h 

Badon'ra. daughter of Gaioiir (2 syi.) 
king of China, the “ most beautiful 
woman ever seen upon earth." The em¬ 
peror Gaiour wished her to marry, but 
she expressed an aversion to wedlock. 
However, one night by fairy influence she 
was shown prince Camacral'zarnan asleep, 
fell in love with him, and exchanged 
rings. Next day she inquired for the 
prince, but her inquiry was thought so 
absurd that she was confined as a mad 
woman. At length her foster-brother 
solved the difficulty thus: The emperor 
having proclaimed that whoever cured the 
princess of her [supposed] madness should 
have her for his wife, he sent Camaral- 
raman to play the magician, and imparted 
the secret to the princess by sending her 
the ring she had left with the sleeping 
prince. The cure was instantly effected, 
and the marriage solemnized with due 
pomp. When the emperor was informed 
that his son-in-law was a princx:, whose 
father was sultan of the “ Island of the 
Children of KhalVdan, some twenty days’ 
sail from the coast of Persia," he was 
delighted with the alliance.— Arabian 
flights (** Camaralzaman and Badoura "). 

Badxoiil1)Otidoiur, daughter of the 
sultan of China, a beautiful brunette. 

** Her eyes were large and sparkling, her 
expression modest, tier motith small, her 
lips vermilion, and her fipire perfect.” 
She became the wife of Aladdin, but twice 
nearly caused his death; once by ex¬ 
changing ** the wonderful lamp ” for a 
new copper one, and once by giving 


hospitality to the false Fatima Aladdin 
killed boih these magicians.— Arabian 
Nights (“Aladdin, or The Wonderful 
Lamp"). 

Bm'tica or Bmtio Vale, Grana'da 

and Andalusia, or Spain in general. So 
called from the river Baetis or Guadal¬ 
quivir. 

tVhllc o>T the Bxtic v«lo 

Or thro' the towers of Meinjibis \ Egypt\ or the piime 
1 ^’ sacred (^.trufcs watered, I conduct 
The EnflUh merchant. 

Aktftsiie: Hymn tv Nmia ts. 

Bagdad. A hermit told the caliph 
Almanzor that one Moclas was destined 
to found a city on the spot where he was 
standing. “I am that man," said the 
caliph, and he then informed the hermit 
how in his boyhood he once stole a brace¬ 
let, and his nurse ever after called him 
“Moclas," the name of a w^ell-known 
thief. — Marigny. 

Bagishot, one of a gang of thieves 
who conspire to break into the house of 
l.idy Bountiful.— 7 'he Beaux 
Stratagem (1705). 

Bagstocic {Major Jm), an apoplectic 
retired military officer, living in Princess’s 
Place, opposite to Miss Tox. The major 
had a covert kindness for Miss Tox, and 
was jealous of Mr. Dombey. He speaks 
of himself as '* Old Joe Bagstock,” '' Old 
joey," “ Old J.," “ Old Josh," “ Rough 
and lough Old Jo," “J. B.," “OIdJ. B.." 
and so on. lie is also given to over-eat¬ 
ing. and to abusing his poor native 
servant. —C. Dickens: Dombey and Sam 
(1846). 

Bah'adar, master of the horse to 
the king of the Magi. Prince Am'giad 
was enticed by a collet to enter the 
minister’s house, and when Bandar 
returned, be was not a little surprised at 
the sight of bis uninvited guest. The 
prince, however, explained to him in 
private how the matter stood, and Baha- 
dar, entering into the fun of the thing, 
assumed for the nonce the place of a 
slave. The collet would have murdered 
him, but Amgiad, to save the minister, 
cut off her head. Bahadar, being arrested 
for murder, was condemned to death, but 
Amgiad came forward and told the whole 
truth ; whereupon Bahadar was instantly 
released, and Amgiad created vixter.-— 
Arabian Nights (“Amgiad and Assad”). 

Bakmaii iPrinct), eldest son of the 
sultan Khrossou-soh^ of Persia. In 
infancy he was taken from the pakce by 
the sultana's sisters, and set adrift on a 
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canal; but being rescued by the superin¬ 
tendent of the sultan’s gardens, he wa* 
brought up, and afterwards restored to 
the sultan. It was the "talking bird” 
that told the sultan the tale of the young 
prince’s abduction. 

Prince Bahman s Knife. Wl^en prince 
Bahman started on his exploits, he gave 
to his sister Panzadd (4 syl.) a knife, 
saying, " As long as you find this knife 
clean and bright, you may feel assured 
that I am alive and well ; but if a drop 
of blood falls from it, you may know that 
I am. no longer alive.”— Arabian Nights 
(** The Two Sisters," the last tale). 

Bailey, a sharp lad in the service of 
Todger’s boarding-house. His ambition 
was to appear quite a full-grown man. 
On leaving Mrs. Todger's, he became the 
servant of Montague Tigg, manager of 
the " Anglo-Bengalee Company.”— C, 
Dickens: Martin Chuzzlewit 

Bailie {General), a parliamentary 
leader.— Sir \V. Scott: Legend of Mont¬ 
rose (time, Charles I.). 

Bailie {Giles), a gipsy ; father of Ga- 
brael Faa (nephew to Meg Merrilies).— 
Sir W. Scott: Guy Mannering (time, 
George II.). 

BailifTs Daughter of Xslin^or 

(in Norfolk). A squire's son loved the 
bailiffs daugliter, but she gave him no 
encouragement, and his friends sent him 
to London, " an apprentice for to binde.” 
After the lapse of seven years, the bailiifi 
daughter, "in ragged attire,” set out tc 
walk to I^ndon, "her true love to 
inquire. ” The young man on horseback 
met her, but knew her not. ' ‘ One penny, 
one penny, kind sir I ” she said. ‘ ‘ Where 
were you born ?" asked the young man. 
"At Islington,” she replied. "Then 
prithee, sweetheart, do you know the 
bailiffs daughter there?” " She’s dead, 
sir, long ago.” On hearing this the young 
man ded^d he’d live an exile in somw 
foreign land, "Stay, oh sUy, thou 
goodly youth,” the maiden cried ; " she is 
not really dead, for I am she. ” ' * Thei^ 
farewell grief and welcome joy, for I have 
found my true love, whom I feared I 
should never see again. —Percy: Reiiquet 
of English Poetry, ii 8. 

{Herry), mine host in the 
Canterbury Tales, by Chaucer (1388). 
When the poet begins the second fit of 
the "Rime of Sir Thopas,” mine host 
exclaims— 


No mor of thl» for GoddSs di|pnit4« I 
For thou makest me so wery . , . tlwt 
Mine eeres akMi for thy rusty speeche. 

T. iS3»7. etc. (tSM). 


Bailsou {Ann'aple), the nurse of 
Effie Deans in her confinement .—Sir IK 
Scolt: Heart of Midlothian (time, George 


BaiBer-Lamouretta [Lamourettdi 

A 7 jj], a short-lived reconciliation. 

II y avait (ao jum, 1799^ scission entre les niembreo 
do rAssemblie. Lamourette les exhorta h se 
concilier. Persuades par son discours, tls s'embras* 
r^rent les uns les autres. Mnts cette reconciliation ne 
dura pas deux jours; et elle fut bientdt ridiculls^ sous 
io norn de Baiser~LanioHrtUt.^Bouillct: Diet, tf/tist., 
etc. 


Bajar'do, Rinaldo's steed.—Ariosto: 
Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Bai'aset, surnamed " The Thunder¬ 
bolt {it derim), sultan of I'urkey. 
After subjugating Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Asia Minor, he laid siege 
to Constantinople, but was taken caj)tive 
by Tamerlane emperor of Tartary. He 
was fierce as a wolf, reckless, and in¬ 
domitable. Being asked by 'ramerlane 
how he would have treated him had their 
lots been reversed, " Like a dog,” he 
cried. " I would have made you ray 
footstool when I mounted my saddle, 
and, when your services were not needed, 
would have chained you in a cage like 
a wild beast.” Tamerlane replied, "Then 
to show you the difference of my spirit. 
I shall treat you as a king. ” So saying, 
he ordered chains to be stnick off, 
gave him one of the royal tents, and 
promised to restore him to his throne if 
he would lay aside his hostility. Bajazet 
abused this noble generosity ; plotted the 
assassination of Tamerlane; and bow- 
strung Mone'ses. Finding clemency of 
no use, Tamerlane commanded him to 
be used " as a dog, and to be chained 
in a cage like a wild XseastP—Hcwe: 
Tamerlane (a tragedy, 1702). 

’. * I'his was one of the favourite parts 
of Spranger Bany (1719-1777) and of 
J. Kemble (i757--i823). 

Bajaiet, a black page at St. James's 
Palace .—Sir W. Scott: Peveril of the 
Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Bajura, Mahomet's standard. 

Baker! TAf). and the "Baker's Wife.” 
Louis XVi. and Marie Antoinette were 
so called by the revolutionary party, 
because on, the 6th October, 1789. they 
ordered a Mpply of bread to be given to 
the mob which surrounded the palace al 
Versailles, damouring for bread. 
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Balaam (2 syL), the earl of Hunt- 
ingdoa, one of the rebels in the army of 
the duke of Monirnouth. 

And therefore, In the name of dulnesa, be 
The well-hung Balaanv 

Drydet* : Absalom and AtMilo/ksl, pt. L II. 573, S74- 

Balaam, a citizen of sober fame/' 
who lived near the monument of London. 
While poor he was '* religious, punctual, 
and frugal; " but when he became rich 
and got knighted, he seldom went to 
church, became a courtier, ‘ ‘ took a bribe 
from France,” and was hung for treason. 
—Pope : Moral Essays^ iii. 

Balaam*! Am. (See Arion, p. 59.) 

Balaola*va, a corruption of della 
ehiare (“beautiful port”), so called by 
the Genoese, who raised the fortress, some 
portions of which still exist. 

Balaclava diarge. (See Chargb^ 
OF THE Light Brigade.) ^ 

Balafrd alias Ludovic Lesly, an 
old archer of the Scottish Guard at Plessis 
les Tours, one of the castle palaces of 
Louis XL Le Balafr6 is uncle to Quen¬ 
tin Durward.— Sir W. Scott: Quentin 
Durward (time, Edward IV.). 

•.* Henri, son of I'ranfois second 
duke of Guise, was called Le Balafri 
(“the gashed”), from a frightful saar in 
the face from a sword-cut in the battle of 
Dormans (1575). 

Balak, in the second part of Dryden 
and Tate's Absalom and Achitophel (line 
395, etc.), was meant for Dr. Burnet, author 
of the History of the Reformation. He 
exceedingly disliked Charles 11 . (' ‘ David ”); 
but was made bishop of Salisbury by 
William III. in 1689. He died in 1715, 
in the seventy-second year of his age. 

Th« Second Pvt of AbsaU'^n and Achito/hsl (bjr 
T«t«f was published in the autumn of i6Ba. 

Bal 4 m*, the ox on which the faithful 
feed in paradise. The fish is call N^n, 
the lobes of whose liver will suffice for 
70,000 men. 

Balan', brother of Balyn or Balin le 
Savage (f/.v.), two of the most valiant 
knights that the world ever produced.— 
Sir 7 “. Malory: History of Prince 
Arthur^ u 31 {1470). 

BaJjUi, “ the bravest and strongest of 
all the giant nice.” Am'adis de Gaul 
rescued Gabrioletta from his hands.— 
l^asco de Lobeira: Amadis de Gaul^ |v. 
139 (fourteenth century), 

Maiweeif us/ice), the father of Sylvia. 


He had once been in the army, and as he 
had run the gauntlet himself, he could 
make excuses for the wild pranks of 
young men,—G. Farquhar : The Recruit^ 
ing Officer (1704). 

Ba'land of Spain, a man of gigantic 
strength, who called himself “ Fierabras.” 
—Mediceval Romance. 

Balchris'tie ihousekeeper to 

the laird of Dumbiedikes. — Sir W. Scott: 
Heart of Midlothian (time, George II.). 

Balcln'tha, a town belonging to the 
Britons on the river Clyde. It fell into 
the hands of Comhal (Fingal’s father), 
and was burnt to the ground. 

have seen the walls of Balclutha,” said Flnspd, 
"but they were desolate. The hre had resounded in 
the halls; and the voice of the people is heard no 
more . . . The thistle shook there tu lonely head : the 
moss whistled in the wind, and the fox looked out 
from the windows."—; Carthon. 

Baldassa're (4 syl.), chief of the 
monastery of St. Ucopo di Compostella. 
—Donieetti : La Favoriia (184a). 

Bal'der, the god of light, peace, and 
day, was the young and b^utiful son of 
Odin and Frigga. His palace, BrietUb- 
lik (“ wide-shining ”), stood in the Milky 
Way. He was slain by Hoder, the blind 
old god of darkness and night, but was 
restored to life at the general request of 
the gods.— Scandinavian Mythology. 

Balder the beautiful 
God of the suinuier sun. 

Lons/ttlc-w: Tegnier's DeaOb, 

(Sydney Dobell has a poem entitled 
Balder, published in 1854.) 

Bal'derstone {Caleb), the favourite 
old butler of the master of Ravens wood, 
at Wolfs Crag Tower. Being told to 
provide supper for the laird of Bucklaw, 
he pretended that there were fat capon 
and good store in plenty, but all he could 
produce was “ the hinder end of a 
mutton ham that had been three times 
on the table already, and the heel of a 
ewe-railk kebbuck [^cheeseV' (ch. vii.).— 
Sir IV. Scott: Bride of Lammermoor 
(time. William III.). 

Bftldrick, an ancestor of the lady 
Eveline Berenger “ the betrothed.” He 
was murdered, and lady Eveline assured 
Rose Flammock that she had seen his 
ghost frowning at her,— Sir W. Scott: 
The Betrothed (time, Henry 11 .), 

Bal'dringliasn {The lady Ermm* 
garde of), great-aunt of lady Eveline 
Berenger “ the betrothed. Wu 

Scott: The Betrothed (time, Henry 11 .). 
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BAJLDWIK, the youngest and 
comeliesl of Charlemagne’s paladins, 
nephew of sir Roland. 

Baldwin, the restless and ambitious 
duke of Ekilogna. leadtir of 1200 horse 
in the allied Christian army. He was 
Godfrey's brother, and very hke him, but 
not so tall.— Tasso: Jtrmahm Delivered 

{1575)- 

*.* He is introduced by sir Walter 
Scott in Count Robert of Paris. 

Baldwin. So the Ass is called in the 
beast-epic entitled Reynard the Fox (the 
word means “ bold friend "). In pt. iii. he 
is called " Dr." Baldwin {1498). 

Bald'win, tutor of Rollo (" the bloody 
brother") and Otto, dukes 01 Normandy, 
and sons of Sophia. Baldwin was put to 
death by Rollo, because Ilamond slew 
Gisbert the chancellor with an axe and 
not with a sword. Rollo said that 
Baldwin deserved death " for teacliing 
Hamond no better."— Beaumont: The 
Bloody Brother (published 1639). 

Baldwin {Count), a fatal example of 
paternal self-will. He doted on his elder 
son, Biron, but, because he married against 
his inclination, disinherited him, and 
fixed all his love on Carlos his younger son. 
Biron fell at the siege of Candy, and was 
supposed to be dead. His wife Isabella 
mourned for him seven years, and 
being on the point of starvation, applied 
to the count for aid, but be drove her 
from his house like a dog. Villeroy (2 syl. ) 
married her, but Biron returned the 
following day. Carlos, hearing of his 
brother’s return, employed ruffians to 
murder him, and then charged Villeroy 
widi the crime; but one of the ruffians 
impeached. Carlos was arrested, and 
Isaberlla, going mad, killed herself. Thus 
was the wilfulness of Baldwin the source of 
infinite misery. It caused the death of his 
two sons, as well as of his daughter-in-law, 
—Southern : The Fatal Marriage (iSga). 

Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbiuy 
(1184-1190), introduced by sir W. Scott 
in 7 'he Betrothed Henry II.). 

Baldwin de Oyley, esquire of sir 
Brian de Bois Guilbert (Preceptor of the 
Knights Templars).— 5 z> IV. Scott : 
/van hoe {lime, Richard L). 

Balfour of BurW. A leader 

of the Covenanters' army. Disguised for 
a time as Quentin Mackell of Irongray.— 
Sir W, Scott: Old Mortality (time, 
C’harles 11 .). 


Balin (-^zV), or " Balin le Savage," 
knight of the two swords. He was a 
Northumberland knight, and being taken 
captive, was imprisoned six fr.onlhs by 
king Arthur. It so happened that a 
damsel girded with a sword came to 
Camelot at the time of sir Balin's release, 
and told the king that no man could 
draw it who was tainted with “shame, 
treachery, or guile." King Arthur and 
all his knights failed in the attempt, but 
sir Balin drew it readily. The damsel 
begged him for the sword, but he refused 
to give it to any one. Whereupon the 
damsel said to him, “ That sword shall 
be thy plague, for with it shall ye slay 
your be.st friend, and it shall also prove 
your own death." Then the Lady of the 
Lake came to the king, and demanded the 
sword, but sir Balin cut off her head with 
it, and was banished from the court 
After various adventures he came to a 
castle where the custom was for every 
guest to joust. He was accommodated 
with a shield, and rode forth to meet his 
antagonist. So fierce was the encounter 
that both the combatants were slain, but 
Balin lived just long enough to learn that 
his antagonist was his dearly beloved 
brother Balan, and both were buried in 
one tomb.Sir T. Malory: History 
Prince Arthur, i. 27-44 H470). 

•. • '' The Book of Sir Balm le Savage ’ 
is part i. ch. 27 to 44 (both inclusiv^ of 
sir T. Malory’s History of Prince Arthur. 

Balinverno, one of the leaders in 
Agramanl’s allied army,— Ariosto: Or¬ 
lando Furioso 

Ba'liol ( Edward), usurper of Scotland, 
introduced in Redgauntlet, a novel by sir 
W. Scott (time, Cfeorgc II.). 

Baliol (Mrs,), friend of Mr. Croft- 
introductory chapter of The 
Fair Maid ^ Perth, a novel by sir W. 
Scott (time, Henry IV.). 

Baliol [Mrs, Arthur Bethune), a lady 
of quality and fortune, who had a bouse 
called Baliol Lodging, Canongate, Edin¬ 
burgh. At death she left to her cousin 
Mr. Croftangry two series of talcs called 
The Chronicles of Canongate which 

he published, — Sir IV. Scott: The High¬ 
land Widow (introduction, 1827). 

Baliol Colleifo, Oxford, was founded 
(in 1263) b^ John de Baliol, knight, father 
of Baliol king of Scotland. 

Balis^'da, a swoed made in the 

f inden of Orgagna by the sorceress 
aleriW; ft would cut through even 
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enctsanted substances, and was given to 
Roge'ro for the express purpose of ''deal¬ 
ing Orlando’s death,”— Ariosto. Orlando 
Furioso^ XXV. 15 (1516). 

Ho knew with BaHsarda's IljvlitciM blows. 

Nor helm, nor shield, nor cuir.iss could avail, 

Nor strongly tempered plate, nor twisted mail. 

Bk. xxUi. 

BaliTersOf the bnsest knight in the 
Saracen army.— Ariodo: Or Undo Funoso 

(1516). 

BaUorBaUEb[ **foembrace''"], Omurs, 
suniamed Ghil-Shah ("earth’s king”), 
founder of the Paishdadian dyna.sty. He 
travelled abroad to make himself (amiliar 
with the laws and customs of other lands. 
On his return he mot his brother, and 
biiilt on the spot of meeting a city, which 
he called Balk; and made it the capital 
of his kingdom. 

Bauds, the Arabian name of ihe^ 
queen of Sheba, who went from the Souths 
to witness the wisdom and splendour o^ 
Solomon. According to the Koran, she 
was a fire-worshipper. It is said that 
Solomon raised her to his bed and throne. 
She is also called queen of Saba or .^aziz. 
—Al Koran, xxvi. (Sale's notes). 

8 b« fancied henelf already more prHent thau Balkis 
and lectured to her Imagmaiion the genii fuiling pros 
bmte at the foot of her throne.— W. BecM/crJ: Vathtk 

*.* Solomon, bein^ told that her legs 
were covered with hair " like those of an 
ass/* had the presence-chamber floored 
with jp^lass laid over njnning water filled 
with fish. When Balkis approached the 
roomi supposing the floor to be water, 
die lifted up her robes and exposed her 
baity ankles, of which the king had been 
rightly informed.— Jailalo 'dinn. 

Ball01ldi*liO (Don Antonio), in Ben 
Jonson’s comedy called The Case is 
Altered {1597). Probably intended to 
ridiGUle Anthony Munday, the dramatist, 
who lived 1554^1633, a voluminous writer. 

BAlloxilteirooli [Old), a Highland 
chi ef and old friend oi Fergus MTvor.— 
Sir W, Scott: Waver ley {ti me, George 11 .). 

Balntllijg, the sword of Siegfried, 
forged by Wicland the smith of the 
S^ndinavian gods. In a trial of merit, 
Wiehind cleft Amilias (a brother smith) 
to the waist; but so fine was the cut that 
Andlias was not even conscious of it till 
he attanpied to move, when he fell 
asunder into two piecea— Kihelnngen 
I 4 ad. 

Blsbli^Bliirlll, the land of projectors, 
visited by Gulliver.— OulUver's 
Trm^U (xyad)^ 


Balrtid’dei*y( The a relation 

of Gcxlfrcy Bertram, laird of Ellangowan. 
—Sir \V. Scott: Guy Mannering (lime, 
George II.). 

Balsam of Fierabras. "This 

f.'imons briBam,” said don Quixote, "only 
costs three rials [about sixpence] for three 
qiiarts.” It was the balsam with which 
the body of Christ was embalmed, and was 
stolen Sy sir Fierabras \Fe-&\ra~braK\. 
Such was its virtue, that one single drop 
of It taken internally would instantly heal 
the most ghastly wound. 

"It Is * balsam of biLsam-s; It not only hoals all 
woumis, l>.it even Ucfies death itse.lf. If tbou should'st 
see tny tniy cut in two, friend S.sncho, by iMMne 
uulijckv backstroke, you must carefully pkJc up that 
h;tlf of me which f.ilU on the ground, and clap it upon 
the other half before the blood congeals, then give me 
a draught of the balsam of Fierabras, and you will 
pre^'^n^y see me as sound .is an orange ."—Ctrvantes : 
Don Qutxote, I. U. a 1605). 

BAIiTHA'ZA'B, a merchant, in 

Shakespeare’s Comedy 0/Frears (1593). 

Baltha'ear, a name assumed by 
Portia, in Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice (159S). 

Baltha’xar, servant to Romeo, ifi 
Siiakespearc’s Romeo and Juliet 

BaltKa'zar, servant to don Pedro, in 
Shake ipeare’i M%uh Ado about Nothing 
(1600). 

Baltha'zar, one of the three '' kings ” 
shown in Cologne Cathedral as one of the 
" Magi ” led to Bethlehem by the guiding 
star. 1‘he word means " lord of treasures.’^ 
The names of the other two are Melchior 
f" king of light ”), and Caspar or Caspar 
("the white one”). Kloptock, in The 
Messiah, makes six "Wise Men,” and 
none of the names are like these three. 

Balthasar, father of Juliana, Vo¬ 
lant^, and Zam'ora. A proud, peppery, 
and wealthy gentleman. His daughter 
Juliana married the duke of Aranza; his 
second daughter, Volante(3 syL), married 
the count Montalban ; andf ^imora mar¬ 
ried signor Rinaldo.— J, Tobin: The 
Honeymoon (1804)- 

Baltic (The Battle of tkd^, a lyric by 
Thomas Campbell (1809). This battle 
(April 10, i8oi) was in reality the bom¬ 
bardment of Copenhagen by lord Ndson 
and admiral Parker. In their engage* 
ment with the Danish fleet, 18 out of 23 
ships of the line were taken and destroyed 
by the British. The poem says— 

Of Nehon and Che North 
Siiig the gI<rtk»M day*t i ene ew 
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tVhen to battle tierce came furtli 
AH the miirht of Denmark's crowe . . . 

It was to of April morn . . . 

[When fell the DauesJ Ui Elsinore. 

S^ue {Cardina/), in the court of 
Louis XI. of France (1420-1491J, intro¬ 
duced by sir W. Scott in Quentin Dur- 
ward (time, Edward IV.). 

Baluguutes (4 syl.), leader of the 
men from Leon, in Spain, and in alliance 
with Agrarnant.— Ariosto: Orlando Fu- 
rioso {1516). 

Balveny (Lord), kinsman of the earl 
of Douglas.— Sir H'. Scott: Fair Maid 
of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Balwhidder [Baf-withery a Scotch 
Presbyterian pastor, filled with all the 
old-fashioned national prejudices, but 
sincere, kind-hearted, and pious. He is 
garrulous and loves his joke, but is quite 
ignorant of the world, being “in it but 
not of it"— Galt: Annals of the Parish 
(1821). 

Th« Micah Satwhidder is a fin« repiresontatioo 
•f tb« prindtlvu Scottish pastor: dili|;eiu. blameless, 
and exemplary in his life, but without the hery 
xeuand “kirk-hlline eloriuencc " of the supporters of 
tfM Covenant,—A. Chamb<rs: Bng;Ush Literature^ U. 
S9I. 

Balj, one of the ancient and gigantic 
kings of India, who founded the city 
called by his name. He redressed 
wrongs, upheld justice, was generous and 
truthful, compassionate and charitable, 
so that at death he became one of the 
judges of hell. His city in time got 
overwhelmed with the encroaching ocean, 
bwl its walls were not overthrown, nor 
were the rooms encumbered with the 
weeds and alluvial of the sea. One day 
a dwarf, named Vamen, asked the mighty 
monarch to allow him to measure three 
of his own paces for a hut to dwell in. 
Baly smiled, and bade him measure out 
what he required. The first pace of the 
dwarf compassed the whole earth, the 
second the whole heavens, and the third 
the infernal regions. Baly at once per¬ 
ceived that the dwarf was VishnO, and 
adored the present deity. Vishnu made 
the king “ Governor of Pad'alon" or 
hell, and permitted him once a year to 
revisit the earth, on the first full moon of 
November. 


Baly built 

A ttf, Ukn Uh) dties or th«jfotls, 

Boing like • god hiiasetC Fot many an ag* 
mth ocean warred against his pala^ 

Till overwhelmed Otey fie beneath the waves. 

Not overthrown. 

: Curu ^Xehama^ av. % (tSod. 

Bampton Ziecturet ( The), founded 
by John Bampton, canon of Salisbury. 


who died in 1751. These lectures were 
designed to confirm the Catholic faith and 
confute heresies. The first of the series 
was delivered in 1780. 

Ban, king of Benwick \Brittany\ 
father of sir Launcelot, and orolher of 
Bors king of Gaul. This “ shadowy king 
of a still more shadowy kingdom " came 
over with his royal brother to the aid of 
Arthur, when, at the beginning of his 
reign, the eleven kings leagued against 
him (pL i. 8). 

Yonder I see the moat valiant knight of th« world, 
and the man of most renown ; for such two brethren as 
are king Ban and king Bors are not living. 7 *. 
Mialtry. Hiitory ^Prince Arthur, L 14 

Ban'agher, a town in Ireland, on the 
Shannon (King’s County). U formerly 
sent two members to parliament, and waS 
a pocket borough. When a member 
spoke of a rotten borough, he could de¬ 
vise no stronger expression than That 
heats Banagker, which passed into a 
household phrase. 

Banastar [Humfrey), brought up by 
Henry duke of Buckingham, and ad¬ 
vanced by him to honour and wealth. 
He professed to love the duke as his 
dearest friend ; but when Richard III. 
offered ^^looo reward to any one who 
would deliver up the duke, Banastar 
betrayed him to John Mitton, sheriff of 
Shropshire, and he was conveyed to siis- 
bury, where he was beheaded. 'Fhe ghost 
of the duke prated that Banaster's eldest 
son, '' reft of his wits might end his life 
in a pigstye;" that his second son might 
“be drowned in a dyke” containing less 
than “half a foot of water;" that hit 
only daughter might a leper; and that 
Banaster himself might “live in deiath 
and die in life."—.• A Mirrour 
for Magistraytes (“ The CompUymt/* 

‘587)- 

Banber^ (The bishop of), introduced 
in Donnerhugel’s narrative.—.S'fr W. Scott: 
Anne of Geierstein (lime, Edward IV,). 

Banbury Chtaaa. Bardoiph calls 
Slender a “Banbuiy cheese*^ {Merry 
IVives ^ Windsor, act i sc. x) { apd in 
Jack Drumls Entertainment read, 

“ You are like a Banbury cheese, nothing 
but paring." The Banbmy cheese 
alluded to was a milk cheese, about an 
inch in thickness. 

Bandy - leffgod, Armand Goufi;i 
(i 775 -“t 64 S). called le p0i0r4 4u 
dix^neuviime sibcli. He was one df the 
founders of the ** Caveau mcKkuiiek" 
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Bane of tlie Xaand \^Larnhckaden\ 

the name given to a German robbcr- 
kni|^bt on account of his reckless depre¬ 
dations on his neighbours’ property. He 
was placed under the ban of the empire 
for his offences. 

Bango'rian Controrersy, a theo¬ 
logical paper-war begun by Dr. Hoadly, 
bi^iop of Bangor, the best reply being by 
Law. Tile subject of this controversy 
was a sermon preached before George I., 
on the text, * ‘ My kingdom is not 0? this 
world " (1717). 

Banks, a farmer, the great terror of 
old mother Sawyer, the witch of Kdmon- 
^Vi/ck of Edmonton (by Kow- 
l€y, Dekker, and Ford, 1658), 

Banks o* Yarrow {The), a 
"Scotch” ballad, describing how two 
brolhers-in-Iaw designed to fight a duq^ 
on the banks of Yiirrow, but one of them, 
laid an ambush and slew the other. The 
anguish of the widow is the chief charm 
of the ballad. 

Ban'natyns Clnb, a literary club 
which takes its name from George Ban- 
natyne. It was instituted in 1823 by sir 
Walter Scott, and had for its object the 
publication of rare works illustrative of 
Scottish histoiy, poetry, and general 
literature. The club was dissolved ia 

1859. 

Bannookbnm (in Stirling), famous 
for the great battle between Bruce and 
Edward II., in which the English army 
was totally defeated, and the Scots re¬ 
gained their freedom (June 24, 1314). 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead I . . . 

Oh t once again to Freedom's cause return 
tlM patriot Ten, the Bruce of Dannockbum. 

Pteasurts t/Hopt, i. {1799^ 

Banquo. a Scotch general of royal 
extraction, in the time of Edward tbk 
Confessor. He was murdered at the in¬ 
stigation of king Macbeth, but his soa 
hleance escaped, and from this Fleancu 
descended a race of kings who filled the 
throne of Scotland, ending with James 
of England, in whom were united ifet 
two crowns. It was the ghost of Ban quo 
which haunted Macbeth. Ibe witches 
on the blasted heath hailed Banquo 

S LesMur th«n Macbeth, and greater. 

Not «b happy, yet much happier. 

Thou shah get kings, though Chou be none. 
Shahtiptart: Macbtik, act 1 . sc.3 p6o6|. 

(Historically, no such person as Banqn*- 
ever existed, and therefore Fleance wa» 
not the ancestor of the house of Stuart,> 


Ban'sbee. (See Bkushee.) 

Bantam {An^Ie Cyrus), grand-master 
of the ceremonies at " Ba-ath,” and a 
very mighty personage in the opinion of 
the of Bath.— C. Dickens: The Pick¬ 
wick Papers (1836). 

Bantingf. Doing Banting living 
by regimen for the sake of reducing 
superfluous fat. William Banting, an 
undertaker, was at one time a very fat 
man, but he resolved to abstain from 
beer, farinaceous foods, and all vege¬ 
tables, his chief diet being meat (1796- 
1878). 

Bap. a contraction of Bap*hornet, i.c. 
Mahomet. An imaginary idol or symbol 
which the Templars were accused of em¬ 
ploying in their mysterious religious 
rites. It was a small human figure cut 
in stone, with two heads, one male and 
the other female, but all the rest of the 
figure was female. Specimens still exist. 

Bap'tea (a syl\ priests of the god¬ 
dess Cotytto, whose midnight orgies 
were so obscene as to disgust even the 
very goddess of obscenity. (Greek, batto, 
"to baptize,” because these priests bathed 
themselves in the most effeminate man¬ 
ner.)— Juvenal: Satires, a. 91. 

Baptia'ta. a rich gentleman of 
Padua, father of Kathari'na * ‘ the shrew ” 
and Bianca. — Skakespeare: Tamingof the 
Shrew (1594). 

Baptist! Bamiotti. a Paduan quack, 
who shows in the enchanted mirror a 
picture representing the clandestine mar¬ 
riage and infidelity of sir Philip Forester. 
—Sir W. Scott: Aunt Margarets Mirror 
(time, William III.). 

Bar of 0 old. A bar of gold above 
the instep is a mark of sovereign rank in 
the women of the families of the deys, 
and is worn as a " crest ” by their female 
relatives. 

Around, fts nrincess of htr father's I^nd. 

A like gold Uir, atxtve her instep rolled. 

Announced her rat\k. 

Sjrr^: Don UL ft 

Bar'abas, the faithful servant of 
Ralph del.ascours, captain of the UranUa. 
His favourite expression is " I am aftaid; ” 
but be always acts most bravely when he 
is afraid. {S^ Barrabas.)—.^. Stirling: 
The Orphan of the fivzen Sea {1856). 

Bar'adas {Count), the king*s fa¬ 
vourite* first gentleman of Uie chamber, 
and one of the conspimtors to dethrone 
Louis XIIL, kill Richelieu, and pkee the 
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due d’OrMans 07 i the throne of France. 
Daradas loved Julie, but Julie married the 
chevalier Adrien de Slaiiprat. When 
Richelieu fell into disgrace, the king 
made count Baradas his chief minister; 
but scarcely had he done so when a 
despatch was put into his hand, reveal¬ 
ing th(^ conspiracy, and Richelieu ordered 
the instant arrest of the conspirator.— 
LordLytion: Richelieu 

Barak el Hadgi, the fakir', an 
emissary from the court of Hyder AH.— 
Sir W, Scott: The Surgeons Daughter 
(time, George IL). 

Barata'ria, the island-city over which 
Sancho Panza was appointed governor. 
The table was presided over by Dr. Pedro 
Rezio de AgueVo, who caused every dish 
set before the governor to be whisked 
away without being tasted,—some be¬ 
cause they heated the blood, and others 
because they chilled it. some for one evil 
effect, and some for anotlier, so that 
Sanebo was allowed to eat nothing. 

Sancho then arri^'ed at a town contalninjf about a 
thousand inhabitants. They BTive hint to understand 
that it was called the Island of Uarataria. either because 
Barataria was really the name of the place, or because 
Ike obtained the government barato, i.e. “at a cheap 
rate." On his arrival near the gates of the town, the 
aaunidpal officers came out to receive him. Presently 
after, with certain ridiculous ceremonies, they pre* 
rented him with the ke)ni of the town, ana constituted 
him perpetual governor of the Island of Barataria.— 
CtrvoHUs: Don Quixote^ IL Ui. y, etc (1615). 

Barbara Allan, a ballad by Allan 
Ramsay (*724) ; inserted in Percy’s 
Reliques, Tbe tale is that sir John 
Grehme was dying out of love to Barbara 
Allan. Barbara went to see him, and, 
drawing aside the curtain, said, ** Young 
man, I think ye're dyan*." She then left 
him ; but had not gone above a mile or 
so when she heard the death-bell toll. 

O mhber, ralther, malt' my bed . . . 

Since rny love died for me UMlay, 

Iso die for him to-morrow. 

Barbarossa P* red beard*'\ sumaine 
of Frederick 1 . of Germany (1121-1190). 
It is said that he never died, but is still 
sleeping in Kyff hiluserberg in Thuringia, 
There he sits at a stone table with his six 
knights, waiting the ** fulness of time," 
when he will come from his cave to 
rescue Germany from bondage, and give 
her the foremo.st place of all the world. 
His beard has alr^y grown through the 
table-slab, but must wind itself thrice 
round the table before his second advent. 
(^ Mansur, Charlemagne, Arthur, 
Desmond. Sebastian I., to whom 
idmilar legends are attributed. ) 


like Barbarossa, who sits In a cavo. 

Taciturn, sombre, seda^ and gravo. 

Lon^llom: Tht Golden Legend, 

^ Ogier the Dane, one of Charle¬ 
magne's paladins, was immured with his 
crown in a vault at Cronenberg Castle, 
till his beard grew through a stone table, 
which was burst in two when he raised 
his head upon the spell being dissolved.— 
Torfaens: History of Norway^ vol i. tdc«8, 

Barbarossa, a tragedy by John 
Brown. I'his is not Frederick Barbarossa, 
the emperor of Germany (1121-1190), but 
Horuc Barbarossa, the corsair (1475- 
1519). He was a regenade Greek, of 
Mifylenfi, who made himself master of 
Algeria, which was for a time subject to 
Turkey, He killed the Moorish king; 
tried to cut off Selim the son, but without 
success ; and wanted to marry Zaphi'ra, 
the king's widow, who rejected his suit 
with scorn, and was kept in confinement 
for seven years. Selim returned unex¬ 
pectedly to Algiers, and a general rising 
took place ; Barbarossa was slain by the 
insurgents; Zaphira was restored to the 
throne; and Selim her son married IrenB 
the daughter of Barbarossa (174a). 

Barbary ( 5 f.), the patron saint of 
arsenals. When her father was about to 
strike off her head, she was killed by a 
flash of lightning. 

Barbary [Roan), the favourite hone 

of Richard 11 . 

BoUngbroke rode on roan BartMiy. 

That horse tlmt thou so often hast beatrieft 
Shnkes^re: Rickard H, act ▼. ac. s (1597K 

Barbason. the name of a demon 
mentioned in The Merry Wives a/ Wind¬ 
sor, act ii. sc. 2 {1596). 

1 am not Barbason; you cannot roiijiiranwi ' 

Sfemre: Htnry K. act u. sc. s (159^ 

Baroo'obebah, an antichrist 

Shared the fall of the antichrist Hnrrnrhnlwli Twn 
Jkuor Seltoin : Ecce Nemo. 

Bard ( The), a Pindaric ode by Gray 
(^7S7)» founded on a tradition that ^ward 
I., having conquered Wales, ordered all 
its bards to be put to death. A bard is 
supposed to denounce the king, and pre¬ 
dict the evil which would befall his race, 
which would be superseded by the Tudors, 
"the genuine kinm*' of Britain; when 
Wales will ^ve us Elizabeth, *' the glory ” 
of the world; and a fixture dazimig to 
** his aching sight." 

Bard of Arm, Shakespeare, bom and 
buried at Stratford-upon-Avonft564-16x6). 
Also called the Bara ^all Times, 

N.d.—Beaumont a&o died ht 1616. 
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Bard of Ayrshire, Robert Burns, a 
native of Ayrshire {1759-1:796). 

Bard of Hope, Thomas Campbell, 
author of The Pleasures of Hope (1777- 
1844). 

Bard of the Imagination, Mark Aken- 
side, author of The Pleasures of the Im¬ 
agination (1721-1770). 

Bard tf Memory, S. Rogerf, authoi of 
The Pleasures of Memory (1762-1855). 

Bard of Olney, W. Cowper ^00-pr^, 
who lived for many years at Olney, in 
Bucks. (1731-1800). 

Bard of Prose, Boccaccio (13x3-1375). 

He of the htjnJretl r.-ilcs of lore, 

Byron . CkiLU Harold, iv. 56 (tSil). 

Bard of Rydal Mount, William Words* 
worth, who lived at Rydal Mount; also 
called the Poet of the Excursion^ from his 
principal poem (1770-1850). 

Bard of Twickenham, Ali>xander Popt 
who lived at Twickenham (1688 1744). " 

Barde, The ancient Gaels thought 
that the soul of a dead hero could never 
be happy till a bard had sung an elegy 
over the deceased. Hence when Cairbar, 
the usurper of the throne of Ireland, fell, 
though he was a rebel, a murderer, and a 
coward, his brother Cathmor could not 
endure the thought of his soul being 
unsung to rest. So he goes to Ossian, and 
gets him to send a bard " to give the soul 
of the king to the wind, to open to it the 
airy hall, and to give joy to the darkened 
ghost”— Ossian: Temora, ii. 

Biurdell {Mrs,), landlady of **apart* 
nients for sitiglc gentlemen" in Ooswell 
Street Here Mr. Pickwick lodged for 
a time. She persuaded herself that be 
would make her a good second husband, 
and on one occasion was seen in his arms 
by his three friends. Mrs. Bardell put 
bersdf in the hands of Messrs. Dodson 
and Fogg (two unprincipled lawyers), 
who vampea up a case against Mr. Pick¬ 
wick of ** breach of promise," and olitalned 
a verdict against the defendant Subse¬ 
quently Messrs. Dodson and Fogg arrested 
&ir own client, and lodged Tier in the 
Fleet — Dtekens: The Pickwick Papers 
(1836). 

BtyrdH^umist (4 a follower of 
Barde'san, founder of a Gnostic sect in 
the second century. 

Bair'Aolpli* corporal of captain sir 
John Falsudf in i and a Henry IK and 
m The Mmy Wivis of Wmdmt, In 
Hemj V, lie is promotm to lieutenant, 
end N/m is oiKiKifal Both are hanged. 


Bardolph is a bravo, but great humorist; 
he is a low-bred, drunken swaggerer, 
wholly without principle, and always 
poor. His red, pimply nose is an ever- 
hsting joke with sir John and others. 
Siijohn in allusion thereto calls Bardolph 
“The Knight of the Burning Lamp." 
He says to him, “ Thou art our admiral, 
and bearest the lantern in the poop." 
Elsewhere he tells the corporal he had 
saved him a “thousand marks in links 
and torches, walking with him in the night 
betwixt tavern and X2LS^TXiP—Shakespeare, 

We are much of the mind of FalstaflTs tailor. We 
must hnve better assurance for sir John than Bardolph's. 
•^Macautav. 

(The reference is to 2 Henry IV, act i. 
sc. 2. When Falstaffasks Page, “What 
said Master Dumbleton about the satin 
for my short cloak and slops ?" Page 
replies, “ He said, sir, you should pro¬ 
cure him belter assurance tlian Bardolph. 
He . . . liked not the security.") 

Bardon {Hugh), the scout-master in 
the troop of lieut.mant Kitxurse.— W, 
Scott: Ivanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Barere (2 syl.), an advocate of Tou¬ 
louse, called “ The Anacreon of the 
Guillotine." He was president of the Con¬ 
vention, a member of the Constitutional 
Committee, and chief agent in the con¬ 
demnation to death of Ixiuis XVI. As 
member of tlie Committee of Public 
Safety, he decreed that “Terror must be 
the order of the day. ” In the first em¬ 
pire B.u*^re bore no public part, but at the 
restoration he was banished from France, 
and retired to Brussels (1755-1841). 

Th« filthkMt ftod most ipitofid Yahoo & mihlo 
creature compand with Borrihre [xfr] of hlstoiy.— 
Mmcau lay , 

Bar'gneatt a goblin armed with teeth 
and claws. It would sometimes set up 
in the streets a most fearful scream in the 
** dead waste and middle of the night." 
The faculty of seeing this monster was 
limited to a few, but those w ho possessed 
it could by the touch communicate the 
"gift" to others.—/W/y Mythology, 
North of England, 

Bar'gultia, an Illyrian robber or 
pirate. 

Barevlus, injrrius Ulro. de quo est ajwd Thoopompum 
Kmgtias opes habuk.—Cfccm; D* Qfffciif, B. tt- 

Baripon^f one of the leaders of tbe 
Moorish army. He was slain by the 
duke of Clarence. 

Purim (*s«^V 
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Barker (Mr.), friend to Sowcrberry. 
Mrs. Barker t his wife.— W. Brough: 
A Pkenamenm in a Smock Frock. 

Barlcis, the carrier yho courted 
[Qara] Peggot'ty, by telling David Cop- 
perfield when he wrote home to say to 
his nurse, " Barkis is willin’.” Clara took 
the hint and became Mrs. Barkis. 

He<Ueswh«n the tide |roej5 out, confirming the super- 
fttitlon that people can t die till the tide goe* out, or be 
born till it hs In. The last words he utters are '* Barkis 
is Davtd Copptrjield, txx. (1849). 

{Mrs. Quickly says of sir John Falstalf, 
” 'A parted even just between twelve and 
one, e‘en at the turning o' the tide.”— 
Henry V. act ii. sc. 3, 1599.) 

Barlalmm and Josapliat, the 

heroes and title of a minneson^, the 
object of which was to show the tnumph 
of Christian doctrines over paganism. 
Barlaham is a hermit who converts Josa* 
phat, an Indian prince. This ‘ ‘ lay ” was 
Immensely popular in the Middle Ages, 
and has been translated into every Euro¬ 
pean language.—Rudolf of Erns (a min¬ 
nesinger, thirteenlli century’). 

(“ ^rlaham,” frequently spell “Bar- 
laam.” The romance was originally In 
Greek, ninth century, and erroneously 
ascribed to John Damascene. There was 
a LAtin version in the thirteenth century, 
to which Rudolf was indebted. For plot, 
see JOSAPHAT.) 

Barley (Bi//), Qara's father. Chiefly 
remarkable for drinking rum, and thump¬ 
ing on the floor. He lived at Chink’s 
Barn, Mill-pond Bank. 

Hb dbmer consisted of two nmtton-chopc. three 
potetoes, some split peas, a lit lie flour, a ozs. of butter, 

• pinch of salt, and a lot of Uack pepper, all stewed 
tcifethcr, and eaten hot. 

C/ara Barley, daughter of the above. 
A *'pretty, gentle, dark-eyed girl," who 
mames Herl^rt Pocket.— Dickens: Great 
BxpeciaHom (i86i). 

Barleycorn [Sir John], Mah-liqum^ 
personified. His neighbours vowed that 
sir John should die, so they hired ruffians 
to ‘‘plough him with ploughs and bury 
him; ” this they did, and afterwards 
‘‘ combed him with harrows and thrust 
clods on his head/* but did not kill him. 
Then with hooks and sickles they *• cut 
his l^s off at the knees,*' bound him like 
a thief, and left him “ to wither with the 
wind,but he died not. They now ‘‘ rent 
him to the heart,** and having “ mowed 
hini in a mow,*’ sent two bravos to beat 
with dubs, and they beat him so sore 
that “all bis flesh fell from his bones,” 


but yet he died not. To a kiln they ncirt 
hauled him, and burnt him hke a 
martyr, but he survived the burning. 
They crushed him between two stones, 
but killed him not. Sir John bore no 
malice for this ill usage, but did his best 
to cheer the flagging spirits even of his 
worst persecutors. 

*.* This song, from the English 
Dancing-Master (1651), is generally as¬ 
cribed to Robert Burns, but all that the 
Scotch poet did was slightly to alter 
parts of it. The same may be said of 
“ Auld Lang Syne ** (see p. 76), “ Ca*. the 
Yowes," “My Heart is Sair for Some¬ 
body,** “Green grow the Rashes, Ol” 
and several other songs, set down to the 
credit of Burns. 

Barlow, the favourite archer of 
Henry VI 11 . He was jocosely created 
by the merry monarch “ duke of Shore¬ 
ditch," and his two companions *' marqub 
of Islington " and “earl of Pancras.” 

Barlow (Billy), a jester, who fancied 
himself a “mighty potentate." He was 
well known in the east of London, and 
died in Whitechapel workhouse. Some 
of his sayings were really witty, and some 
of his attitudes truly farcical. 

Bar'mecide Feast, a mere dream- 
feast ; an illusion; a castle in the air. 
Schacabac “the hare-lipped," a man in 
the greatest distress, one day called on the 
rich Barmecide, who in merry jest asked 
him to dine with him. Biirmecidc first 
washed in hypothetical water, Schacabac 
followed bis example. Barmecide then 
pretended to eat of various dainties, 
Schacabac did the same, and praised them 
highly, and so the “ feast" went on to the 
close. The story says Barmecide was so 
pleased that Schacabac had the good 
sense and good temper to enter into the 
spirit of the joke without resentment, 
that he ordered in a real banquet, at 
which Schacabac was a welcome guest— 
Arabian Nights ('"The Barber’s Sixth 
Brother ’*). 

Bar’iiabas (St.), a disciple of Gama¬ 
liel, cousin of St. Mark, and fellow-la¬ 
bourer with St. Paul He was mar^red 
at Salamis, a.d. 63. St. BmrnttMH Day 
Is June II.— Acts iv. 36, 37. 

Wuhui), the title and chief 
diameter of a novel by Mrs. Trollope 
(1839). , The widow is a vulgar, pre¬ 
tentious fiusband-huntser, wholly wlibmtt 
principle iVidow BarmaMm a seqtiel 
called The Bamabys im Amatim, or The 
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H'^tdaw Married, a satire on America and 
the Americans (1840). 

Bamaby, an old dance with a quick 
movemenu 

*' Bounce I" cries the port>hole; out they fly, 

Aud make the world dance " Bamaby.*' 

Cotton: t^irjri/ Trat>ettie. 

Bamaby Badge, a half-witted lad» 
whose companion was a raven. He was 
allured intojoining the Gordon rioters, and 
wa* condemned to death, but reprieved. 
— Dickens: Bamaby Rvdge (1841). (Sec 
Rudgk,) 

Bamaole, brother of old Nicholas 
Cockney, and g^rdian of Priscilla 
Tomboy of the U^t Indies. Barnacle is 
a tradesman of the old school, who thinks 
the foppery and extravagance of the 
** Cockney "school inconsistent with pros¬ 
perous shop-keeping. Though brusque 
and even ill-mannered, he has good scns«# 
and good discernment of character.— The^ 
Romp (altered from Bickerstaffs Lave in 
the City). 

Bam'bnmani, ultra-radicals or de¬ 
structives, who burnt the barns in order 
to reform social and political abuses. 
These wiseacres were about as sapient 
as the Dutchman who burnt down his 
barns to get rid of the rats which infested 
them. 

Bamardine, introduced in the last 
scene of Measure for Measure, but only 
to be rep^bved by the duke. 

Shrrth, thou Art snid to have 1 stubborn soul. 

That Apprehends no further than this wortd. 

And squar'ft thv life According. 

Sh^ktsptare: Meouur*,^ Mutxurt, act ▼. se. i. 

Bama Bisbop (^), a boy-bishop. 
Bame = a child, 

Bamai (i syix servant to colonel 
Mannering, at woodburne.— Sir VV, 
Scott : Guy Mannering {time, George Ih). 

**Bamavalt {Bsdras) Apoth," the 
pseudonym assumed fay Pop^ when, In 
xyte he published a to his Rape ^ the 
IjocL 

Bataay, S repulsive lew, who waited 
on the customers at the Tow public-house 
frequented by Fadn and his associates. 
Barney silways spoke through his nose.^ 
Di ^; olivet Twist ( 1837 ), 

Bam'atabla (Lieutenant), in the 
British navy, in love with Kate Plowclen, 
niece omontH Howard of New York. 
The alliance not being approved of, Kale 
is removed ton England to America, 


but Barnstable goes to America to dis¬ 
cover her retreat. In this be succeeds, 
but, being seized as a spy, is commanded 
by colonel Howard to be hung to the 
yardarm of an American frigate called the 
Alacrity. Scarcely is the young man led 
off, when the colonel is informed that 
Barnstable is his own son, and he arrives 
at the scene of execution just in time to 
save him. Of course after this he marries 
the lady of his affection.— R. Fiizball: 
The Pilot (a burletta). 

Barnwell (George), iht chief character 
and title of a trs^^y by George Lillo. 
George Barnwell is a London apprentice, 
who Falls in love with Sarah Millwood of 
Shoreditch, who leads him astray. He 
first robs his master of £200. He next 
robs his uncle, a rich grazier at Ludlow, 
and murders him. Having spent all the 
mon^ of his iniquity. Sarah Millwood 
turns him off and informs against Mm. 
Both are executed (1732). 

\ • For many years this play was acted 
on boxing-night, as a us^l lesson to 
London apprentices. 

A gentleman . .. called one day on David Ro«i(r7a8- 
Mfoof the actor, and told him hb father, who lay at the 
point of death, greaUy desired to see him. When the 
actor was at the bed>side, the dying man said, ** Mr. 
Ross, some forty years ago, like ' George Barnwell,’ 
I wronged my master to supply the aabcttmdcd 
extnrragance of a 'MQhrood.' 1 took bar to tee 
your performance, which so shocked me that I rowed 
to braak the connection and retam te the path el 
rirtue. 1 kept my resolution, tepfaK^ the monenr X 
had stolen, and found a ' Marla' bi mr master’s daugwer. 
1 toon succeeded to roy master’s Duainesa, and bare 
be^ne^m^yoq £1000 In my wUL*'—/kMawi; Cbao* 

Baron ( Tke old English), n romance 
by Clara Reeve (1777). 

Barons ( The Last of the), an historical 
novel by lord Lytton (1843). Supposed 
to be during the time of the “ Wars of 
the Roses.’’ The hero Is Richard Nevfik 
earl of Warwick, called the “ King- 
Makcr,” whose downfall is the main g£t 
of the story. It is an excellent romance. 

Baroni ( Wars ef the), an insurrection 
of the barons afi^nst Henry III. It 
broke out in 1262, and ter^nated In 
1265, when Simon de Montfort was Mn 
n the battle of Evesham. 

• Sometimes the uprhdngof the barom 
(1215-12x6) to compel king John to sign 
Magna Ckarta, is called **The Barons* 
War/* or The War of the Barons.** 

Bar'mlMMi, the rich ** Jew of Malta.* 
He is simply a buman monster, who k 0 ls 
in sporty poisons whole nunneries, and 
Invents Infernal machine*. Shalcespeai^** 
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“Shylock" has a humanity in the veiy 
whirlwind of his resentment, but Mar¬ 
lowe’s "Barrabtis” is a mere ideal of 
that ‘'thing” which Christian prejudice 
once deemed a Jew. (See Barabas, 
p. Sy.y—MaHtnve: The Jew of Malta 
(1586). 

SarVabas, the famous robber and 
murderer set free instead of Christ by 
desire of the jews. Calh d in the New 
Testament Barab'bas. M.m low e calls the 
word “ Barrabas ” in his Jtw of Malta ; 
and Shakespeare says— 

Would any of tho stock of Bar'rabas 

Had been her husband, rather than a Chrn>tianl 
MireJuxHt ^ I 'tntce, act iv. sc. x (1598). 

Barry Cornwall, the pseudonym 
of Bryan Waller Procter. It i:» an im¬ 
perfect onagraoi of his name {178S- 

1874). 

Bwaad (yohn), alias Solomon Press, 
a spy. 

He had an aquiline noSi-, but nut strafi^tit. having a 
peculiar inclination to^^Mrds the kft cheek ; expresMon. 
tfaerefore, tkax%ti6t.—Du.kiHs: A TaU of Tvjo Ctfit 

M. 16 

Barsia'a (Santon), in The Guardian, 
the iMLsis of the story called The Monk, by 
M. G. Lewis {1796). 

Barston, alias captain Fenwicke, a 
Jesuit and secret correspondent of the 
countess of Derby.— Sir \V, Scott: 
Ptveril of ifu Peak (time, Charles II.}. 

Barthoromew [Brother), guide of 
the two Philipson.s on iheir way to Siras- 
buxg ;.—Sir IK Scott: Anne a/ Grie/stein 
(time, Edward IV.). 

Bartkoromew (-S/.). His day is 
August 24, and his symbol a knile, in 
allusion to the knife with which be is 
sMd to have been tiayed alive. 

Bartkoloiiiew Bair, a comedy by 
Ben Jonson (1614). It gives a good 
picture of the manners and amusements 
of the times. 


Bartholomew Kaseacre. The 

E slaughter of the French huguenots 
stanl^ in the reign of Charles IX., 
OE St. Bartholomew's Eve, 1572, 
lE this persecution we are told some 
^,000 persoofi were massacred in cool 
blood. Some jsay more than double that 
number. 


Bartholome'ifr 7 i|gs. Nares says 
these pigs were real animals roasted and 
piping hot in the Smitbiletd fair. 
Dr. Johnson thinks they were the “tidy 


boar-pigs*' made of flour with cuixanta 
for their eyes. Falstaff calls himself 

A little tidy Bartltoloiuew boar-pljf, 
SkakesS^eart: * Utury Itr. act IL ic. 4 l»S98b 

Bartoldo, a rich old miser, wlio died 
of fear and want of sustenance. P'azio 
rifled hi.s treasures, and, at the accusation 
of his own wife, was li led and executed.— 
Dean Milman : Fazio (1815). 

Bartole (2 syL), a French law'yer of 
the fourteenth century, whose authority 
amongst French ban isters is equiU to that 
of BLickstone in our own courts. Hence 
the French proverb, He knows his " Z?jr- 
tole ” as tvill as a cordelier his “ DorniiP 
Tiie Dormi is an anonymous compilation 
of sermons, for the use of the cordeliers, or 
preaching monks. 

Bartole, or Bartolus of Sasso-Ferrato, in Umbria 
(131.356). pr.iitisad law in Pisa and Ceronse. HU 
groat buok wj!> Commentaries on tht yurts 

Ctvii'is. B,irt>*ie w.is called ** The Cory[»lia:ii» of Um 
I nterpreters of I-aw." 

Bartole or Bartoldo, a man who 

sees notldng in anything, (|uite used up. 
Tbis is not the lawyer referred to above, 
but Bartoldo or Bartole, the hero of an 
Italian tale by Croc6, and very popular in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. 
This Bartoldo wras a comedian by profes¬ 
sion, and replies to everything, “ I see 
nothing in it.” He treats kings and 
princes with no more ceremony than he 
does beggars and sweeps. From this 
character comes the French phrase, 
solu comme Bartole, “ qui veul dire, un 
homme qui rien ne dtfconcerte.”— Hilaire 
de Gai. 

Bar'tolua, a covetous lawTcr, husband 
of Amarun'ta.—.* The Spanish 
Curate (162a). 

Barton {Sir Andrew), a Scotch sea- 
oflicer, who had obtained in 1511 letters 
of marque for himself and his two sons, 
to make reprisals uj:>on the subjects of 
Port ug^l The council-board of England, 
at which the carl of Surr^ presided, was 
daily pestered by complaints from British 
merchants and sailors against Barton, and 
at last it was decided to pul him down. 
Two si lips were therefore placed under 
the commands of sir Thomas and wr 
Edward Ho ward-on engagement took 
place, and sir Andrew Barton was slain, 
bravely fighting. A ballad in two parts, 
called “ .Sir Andrew Bas^f ii insulted 
in Percy's Peliqms, IL ih xa, 

Bftintnh. Diles, dW, /a 

Baruch f Baid when a person pots on 
unexpected qi»stioo, or tmkm a itarlling 
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proposal It arose thus: Lafoataine 
went one day with Racine to tenebra;, and 
was given a Bible, He turned at random 
to the “ Prayer of the Jews," in Baruch, 
and was so struck with it that he said 
aloud to Racine, **Dites, done, who was 
this Baruch ? Why, do you know, man, 
he was a fine genius ; " and for some days 
afterwards the first question be asked his 
friends was, Dites, donc^ Mans ., avez-vaus 
lu Baruch f 

Bftrsillai (3 syl.), the duke of 
Ormond, a friend and firm adherent of 
Charles. II. As Barzillai assisted David 
when he was expelled by Absalom from 
his kingdom, so Ormond assisted Charles 
II. when he was in exile. 

Bantfllai, crowned with honours and with jreais,. . . 

In exile with his god-like p^ce he mouniM, 

"Pot him be suffered, and with him returned. 

Drydtn : AbsaUm and AefUt^/ul, i. 

Bag Blen {.Bah . . .1. A Bas Bleu 
a book-wise woman. In 1786 Ilrtnnnh 
More published a poem called “ The 
Bas Bleu, or Conversation," in praise of 
the Bus Bleu Club, which met at the 
house of Mrs. Montagu, us foundress. 
The following couplet is memorable— 

In men this biunder still you find, 

Ail think theU ituks set “ Aiaakind." 

B&ga-Axidre, the wild woman, a 
sorceress, married to Basa-Jaun, a sort of 
vampire. Basa-Andre sometimes is a 
sort of land mermaid (a beautiful lady 
who sits in a cave combing her locks with 
a golden comb). (Sec below. ) 

BM&-J&IUI, a wood-sprite, married to 
Basa>Andre, a sorceress. Both hated the 
sound of church-bells. I'hrce brothers 
and their sister agreed to sen^e him, but 
the wood-sprite used to suck blood from 
the finger of the girl; and the biothers 
resolved to kill him. This they accom¬ 
plished. The Basa-Andre induced the 
^1 to put a tooth into each of the foot¬ 
baths bo* brothers, and, lo I they be- 
eame oxen. The girl, crossing a bndge. 
saw Basa*Andre, and said if we did not 
restore her brothers she would put her 
into a red-hot oven; so Basa-Andre told 
the girl to give each brother three blows 
on back with a hasel wand, and on so 
doing tbgr were restored to t^r proper 
W. W^skr: Basgue Le- 

<*»*. <*9 (*8771. 

'BmOMLWUmint), a comic drama 
by W. T. Moncriefiu Edward Blushing- 
ton, a younf man just come into a large 
for^ie, mm 40 baihful and shy that life 
was a wSmuf to fatin. He dined at 


Friendly Hall, and made all sorts of 
ridiculous blunders. His college chum, 
Frank Friendly, sent word to say that he 
and his sister Dinah, with sir Thomas 
and lady Friendly, would dine with him 
at Blushington House. After a few glasses 
of wine, Edward lost his shyness, made 
a long spe^h, and became the accepted 
suitor of Dinah Friendly. 

Basil, the blacksmith of Grand Pr^, 
In Acadia (now Nova Scolta), and father 
of Gabriel ihe betrothed of Evangeline. 
W^en the colony was driven into exile 
in 1713 by George IT., Basil settled in 
Louisiana, and greatly prospered; but 
his son led a wandering life, looking^ for 
Evangeline, and died in Pennsylvania of 
the plague, — Longfeilono : Evangeline 

(*849)- 

Basil [Count), a drama by Joanna 
Bailhe (1802). One of her series on the 
Passions, 


Ba'sile (2 syl.), a calumniating, nig¬ 
gardly bigot in lA Mariage de Figaro, 
and again in Le Barbier de Seville, both 
by Beaumarchais. “ Basile " and “ Tar- 
tufle " are the two Fi'cnch incarnations of 
religious hypocrisy. l‘be former is the 
clerical humbug, and the latter the lay 
religious hypocrite. Both deal largely 
in calumny, and trade in slander. 

BaaiTia, an hypothetical island in the 
northern ocean, famous for its amber. 
Manner! says it is the southern extremity 
of Sweden, erroneously called an island 
It is an historical fact that the ancients 
drew their chief supply of amber from the 
shores of the Baltic. 


Baail'ilcon Boron, a collection of 
precepts on the art of government It 
was composed by James 1. of England 
for the benefit of his eldest son, Henry, 
and published in 1599. 


Baoilia'oo, a bully and a braggart, in 
Soli man and Perseda (1592). Shake* 
speare has made '* Pistol" the coantor- 
part of “ BasiUsco." 

Knight, knight, good oiothnr, Baritiioo-lik*. 

SkaiU^eart: King 7<Ain, net t. ac* s 

(That is, *‘my boasting like Basilisco 
has made me a knight, good mother.**) 


Bae'ilitflt, supposed to kill with Its 
gase the person who looked on it. Thus 
llenry vL sap to Suffolk, **Conie, 
basilisk, and luU the innocent gaser with 
tby sight” 


Nathf tn tydla tMti^fscui «f«n« 
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Basilius, a neighbour of Quiteria, 
whom he loved from childhood; but 
when grown up, the father of the lady 
forbade him the house, and promised 
Quileria in marriage to Camacho the 
richest man of the vicinity. On their 
way to church they passed Basilius, 
who had fallen on his sword, and all 
thought he was at the point of death. 
He prayed Quiteria to marry him, “for 
his sours peace,” and as it was deemed a 
mere ceremony, they were married in due 
form. Up then started the wounded man, 
and showed that the stabbing was only a 
ruse, and the blood that of a sheep from 
the slaughter-house. Camacho gracefully 
accepted the defeat, and allowed the pre¬ 
parations for the general feast to proceed. 

Basilius Is strong and active, pitches the bar ad¬ 
mirably, wrestles with amazing dexterity, and la an 
excellent cricketer. He runs like a buck, leaps like a 
wild goat, and plays at skittles like a wizard. Then he 
has a line voice for sinmng, he touches the g^iitor so as 
to make it .speak, and handles a foil as well as any 
fencer h» Spain. —Cervantes ■ Don Quixote, II. IL 4 
(1615). 

Baskerville {A), an edition of the 
New Testament and Latin classics, 
brought out by John Baskerville, a famous 
printer (1706-1775). 

Basket. Paul escaped from Damascus 
by being **let down over the wall in a 
Imsket” (Acts ix. 25), Caroloscadt, the 
image-breaker, in 1524, escaped his per¬ 
secutors at Rotenburg, by “being let 
down over the wall in a basket.”— MU- 
man : Ecclesiastical History, iv. p. 266. 

B&srigf or Ssbgaeogt a Scandinavian 
king, who with Halden or Halfdene 
(2 syl.) king of Denmark, in 871, made a 
descent on Wessex. In this year Ethel- 
red fought nine pitched battles with the 
Danes. The first was the battle of Engle- 
field, in Berkshire, lost by the Danes ; the 
next was the battle of Reading, won by 
the Danes ; the third was the famous 
battle of iEscesdun or Ashdune (now 
AjJttm), lost by the Danes, and in which 
king Bagsecg was slain. 

And Ethclred with them [tJke JDlmmes] nine $undry fteidi 
that fought. . . 

Ttien Reading yn regained, led 1>jr that valiant lord, 
Whom Baarlg ye ontbvaved, imd Halden tword to 
fword. 

Drayton : Pofyolbion, riL 

K«xt ypar (871I the Danes fur the first time entered 
Weaeex. . . . The first ^ace they came to was Reading. 

. . . Nine great battles, besides .•tmaller skirmishes, were 
this year. In oonie of which the Hn^ish won, and 
In ihihert the Danes. First, alderman >4£thelwnlf fisught 
the Danesat Enyflefield, and beat them. Four days after 
tfeMSt therewas another battle at Rending ... wheretbe 
Denes had the better of h, and <<Clthelwiilf was titled. 
Four davs forwards there was another mere finmNis 
buttle t .dBscesdun . . . and kl^ ^Gtheklred foeght 
Mrahist the two kings, and slew Bagseqr with hit ows 
A,Freet»an: OM tfnHisJn/im*y 
iaw afaerr / J 4 A <t/ Alfred {uint h century!. 


Basoa'nio, the lover of Portia, suc¬ 
cessful in his choice of the three caskets, 
which awarded her to him as wife. It 
was for Bassanio that his friend Antonio 
borrowed 3000 ducats of the JewShylock, 
on the strange condition that if he re¬ 
turned the loan within three months no 
interest should be required, but if not, 
the jew might claim a pound of Antonio’s 
flesh for forfeiture.— Shakespeare: Afer- 
ckani of Venice (1598). 

Bas'set (Counl), a swindler and forger, 
who assumed the title of “ count to 
further his dishonest practices.—C*. Cih-^ 
her: The. Provoked Husband (1728). 

BasBia’niu, brother of Satur'nius 
emperor of Rome, in love with Lavin'ia 
daughter of Titus Andron'icus (properly 
Andronicus]. He is stabbed by Derae’- 
trius and Chiron, sons of Tam’ora quetm 
of the Goths.— {l)ShakeKpeare : Titus An- 
dronicus (1593). 

Bassi'no [Count), the “ perjured hus¬ 
band ” of Aurelia, slain by Alonzo.— Mrs, 
Centlivre: The Perjured Husband (1 700). 

Bastard. Homer was probably a 
bastard. Virgil was certainly one, 
Neoptol’emos was the bastard son of 
Achillas by DSidamia (5 syl,). Romulus 
and Remus, if they ever existed, were the 
love-sons of a vestal Brutus the remcide 
was a bastard. Ulysses was probaWy so, 
Teucer certainly, and Darius gloried in 
the surname of Nothos, 

Bastard [The), in English hfstoiy is 
William I., natural son of Robert leDia^le. 
His mother was a peasant-girl of Falaise. 

Basrtard of (hrleann, Jean Dunois, 
a natural son of Louis due d'Orldaos 
(brother of Charles VI.), and one of the 
most brilliant soldiers France ever pro¬ 
duced (14^-1468). Bdranger menuons 
him in his Charles Sept, 

Bastille. The prisoner who hed 
been confined in the l^tille for sixty-one 
years was A. M. DussauU, who was ia- 
carcerated by cardinal Richelieu. 

Bat. In South Staffordshire thdt 
slaty coal which will not bum, but whidi 
lies in the fire till it becomes red hot, is 
called bat; ” hence the expression. 
Warm as a hat, 

Bata’via, Holland or the Nether¬ 
lands. So called from the BataVians, a 
Celtic tribp, Which dwell there, 

.. wfiie timm, 

Biitkvto ^ M Ibey m 

On •ounding »kate% a tlkmaaiKi dRfrtHNHit waM, 

Theilwii ayy km^ tniddeiMMi fill wkli ^ 
TAomsom: Wtmler.* indl 
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Bates (i ® soldier in the array of 
Henry V., under sir Thomas Erpingham. 
He is introduced with Court and 
Williams as sentinels before the English 
camp at Agincourt* and the king un¬ 
known comes to them during the watch, 
and holds unTh them a conversation re¬ 
specting the impending battle.— Shake' 
spear* : Henry V, act iv. sc. i (1599). 

Bates (Charley), generally called 
" Master Bales," one of Fagin’s “pupils,’* 
training to be a pickpocket. He is always 
laughing uproariously,and is almost equal 
in artifice and adroitness to “ The Artful 
Dodger" himself.— C. Dickens: Oliver 
Twist {1S37). 

Bates (Frank) the friend of Wliittle. 
A man of good pLain sense, who tries to 
laugh the old beau out of his folly.— 
Garrick: The Irish (1757). p 

BATHf called by the Romans Aquar 
Solis (“waters of the sun"), and by the 
Anglo^4Saxons Achamunnum (“ city of the 
sick "). (Sec Badon, p. 81.) 

Batk (Major), a poor but high-minded 
gentleman, who tries to conceal his poverty 
under a bold bearing and indej^ndent 
speech.— Fielding: Amelia (1751). 

*.* G. Colman the Younger has made 
major Bath his model for lieutenant 
Worthington, in his comedy entitled The 
Poor Gentleman (i8oa). 

Bath (fCing of), Richard Nash, gene¬ 
rally called Beau Nash (q.v,, p. 100). 

Batk (The Maid (f), Miss Linley, a 
beautiful and accomplished singer, who 
married Richard B. Sheridan, the states¬ 
man and dramatist. 

Bath (The Wife of), one of the 
pilgrims travelling from Southwark to 
Canterbury, in Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales* She tells her tale in turn, and 
chooses “ Midas" for her subject (1388). 
Modernised by Dryde^ 

Ballloe, or ** The Art of Sinking," by 
Pope, contributfid to The Proceedings of 
the Scrihlerius Club, 


Bath'cheha» duchess of Portsmouth, 
a favourite court lady of Charles 11, As 
Eathsbeba, the wife of Uri'ah, was 
criminally loved hf David, so Louisa P. 
Keroua! (duchess of Portsmouth) was 
criininaUy loved by Charles II. 

My latMm with 

Is frown la wabMOM Vtd. 

iblMtas; AHmiem and a fdUfn. 


Batrarchomyo-iimchia, or “The 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice," by Pigres. 
A Greek skit on Homer’s Iliad. The 
tale is this : A Mouse having escaped 
from a weasel, stopped on the bank of a 
pond to drink, when a Frog invited the 
Mouse to pay him a visit. The Mouse 
consented, and mounted on the Frog’s 
back to get to Frog Castle. When in the 
middle of the pond an otter appeared, 
and so terrified Mr. Froggie that he dived 
under water, leaving his friend Mousle 
to struggle in the water till he was 
drowned. A comrade,'who witnessed the 
scene, went and told the Mouse-king, 
who instantly declared war against the 
Frogs. When arrayed for battle, a band 
of gnats sounded the attack, and after a 
bloody battle the Frogs were defeated; 
but an army of land-crabs coming up 
saved the race from extermination, and 
the victorious Mice made the best of their 
way in terrible disorder. The name of 
the Mouse-king was Troxartes (3 syl.), 
probably a ptm on Tros, a Trojan. 
Translated into English verse by T 
Parnel (1679-1718). (See Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, p. 96.) 

The Mice were the Trojans, the Frogs the GreelR. 
who came across the sea to the siege. They woo the 
**battle," but immediately rctumedm terribledhe^er. 

Battar (Al), i.e. the irenchani, one of 
Mahomet’s swords. 

Battle of Bamet, 14th April, 1471, 
was certainly one of the most decisive 
ever fought, although it finds no place 
amongst professor Creasy’s list of ** de¬ 
cisive battles." It closed for ever the 
Age of Force, the potentiality of the 
barons, and opened the new era of trade, 
literalwe, and public opinion. Here fell 
Warwick, the “ king maker." “last Of the 
barons ;" and thenceforth the king had 
no peer, but king was king, lords were 
lords, and commons the people. 

Battlo of Zdfo ( The), a love-story by 
Dickens (1847). (See JeddlEr.) 

BattU of Prague, a piece of de¬ 
scriptive music, voxy popular in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. It 
was composed by Frans Kotiwara of 
Prague, bom 1791. 

Bottlo of Warttarg (The), the 
annual contest of the minnesingerm for 
the prise offered by Hermann, margraf 
of Wartburg, hear Gotha, in Oemiaiiy, 
in the twelfth century. There is a minne- 
song so called, celebrating the foinotis 
contests of Walter von Vogelwehie 
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Wolfram von Esclicnbach with Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen. Heinrich lost the former 
and won the latter. 

Battle of the British Soldier 

ITAe), Inkerman, November5, 1854. 

Battle of the Frogs and Mice 

( 7 'Af), a skit by G. Rollenhagen, a 
master-singer (fourteenth century). No 
doubt suggested by the Batra-chomyo- 
machia {(/.v., p. 95), sometimes absurdly 
attributed to Homer. The German tale 
runs thus : King xMouse’s son, on a visit 
to king Frog, recounted all tlie news of 
Mouse-land, and in return king Frog told 
his guest all the nows of Frog-moor, and 
then proposed a visit to Frog Park. As 
they were crossing a pool, prince Mouse 
slipped from the Frog's back into the 
water and was drowned. Whereupon 
king Mouse declared a war of extermina¬ 
tion against king Frog. 

Battle of the G-iauts, Marignano, 
September, 1515. Fran9ois I. won this 
battle over the Swiss and the duke of 
Milan. 'Fhe French numbered 26,000 
men, the Swiss 20,000. The loss of the 
former was 6coo, and of the latter ro.ooo. 
It is called “ the Battle of the Giants " be¬ 
cause the combatants on both sides were 
“mighty men of war,” and strove for 
victory hke giants. 

Battle of the Nations, or of die 

Peoples {The), the terrible conflict at 
LeipSg, i6th, 18th, 19th October, 1813, 
between Napoleon and the allied armies 
of Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Ssveden, 
numbering 240,000 men. The French 
array consisted of 180,000 men. In the 
heat of the battle, the Gorman battalions 
{10,000 men strong) in alliance with the 
French deserted, and Napoleon was 
utterly defeated. Each side lost about 
40,000 men. 

Th« bridge over the ERtcr, blown up by a mine, was 
the inc»t disastrous part of this sanguinary war. 

Battle of the Three Bmperore, 

AusterliU, 2nd December, 1805. So 
called because the emperor Napoleon, the 
emp«Tor of Russia, and the emperor of 
Austria were all present. Napoleon won 
the fight. 

Battle of the Weet (Oreaf), the 
battle between kin^ Arthur and Mordred, 
Here the king received his death-wound. 

For battle of the of the herring, 
of the mMt, of the standard, of the 
etc,, set Dictionary Pkrast and 


Battles (The Fifteen DecisitM :), aoooro 
ing to professor Creasy, are— 

(1) MaFathon (b.C, 490), in which the 
Greeks under Milti'ades defeated Darius 
the Persian, and turned the tide of Asiatic 
invasion. 

(2) Syracuse (B.a 413), in which the 
Athenian power was broken and the ex¬ 
tension of Greek domination prevented. 

(3) Arhe'ta (b,c. 3^1), by which Alex¬ 
ander overthrew Danus and introduced 
European habits into Asia. 

(4) Metau'rus (B.a 207), in which the 
Romans defeated Hannibal, and Cartilage 
came to ruin. 

(5) ArminHus {A.D, 9), in which the 
Gauls overthrew the Romans under Varus, 
and Gaul became independent. 

(6) Chalons (a.d. 451), in which Attila, 
“The Scourge of God,” was defeated 
by Actius, ani Europe saved from utter 
devastation. 

{7) Tours (a.d. 732), in which Charles 
Martel overthrew the Saracens, and broke 
from Europe the Mohammedan yoke. 

(8) Hastings (A.D. 1066), by which 
William the Norman became possessed of 
the English crown. 

(9) D/'/Zawj (A. D. 1429), by which Joan 
of Arc raised the siege of the city and 
secured the independence of France, 

(10) Armada {The) (A.D. 1588), which 
crushed the hopes of Spain ana of the 
papacy in England. 

(ij) Blenheim (A.D. 1704), in which 
Marll)orough, by the defeat of Tallard, 
broke off the ambitious schemes of Louis 
XIV. 

(12) Pultowa (A.D, 1709), in which 
Charles XII. of Sweden was defeated by 
Peter the Great of Russia, and the sta¬ 
bility of the Muscovite empire was estab¬ 
lished. 

(13) Saratdga (A.D. X777), in which 
general Gates defeated Burgoync, and 
decided the fate of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, by making France their ally. 

(14) V’^almy (A.D. 1792J, in which the 
allied armies under the auke of Bruns¬ 
wick were defeated by the French Ripvo- 
lutiunists, and the revolution was sufferod 
to go on. 

(15) Waterloo {a.D. 1815), in which 
Wellington defeated Napoleon and saved 
Europe from becoming a B’rench pety 
vince. 

(See Battle Of Bahnst* p. 95.) 

Batllea. ). B. l^artini of Faria, renter 
of battle-scenes, was called by the Frei^ 
M da Ba taiiks 
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Battle for Battle-axe. 

Tlie word bmttU . . . suems to be used for battlt'org 
h this unnoticed (Mssaee of the Psalms: ** There brake 
Ho tho arrows of the h<rw, the shield, the sword, and 
the baUle [axel"—ifn/. T. Whitaker: Gibbon's llis- 
tny Reviewed (tygi). 

Battle-Bridge, King's Cross, Lon¬ 
don. Called “Battle" from being the 
site of a battle lictween Alfred and the 
Danes; and called ' ‘ King's Cross " from 
a wretched statue of George IV., taken 
down in 1842. llie historic name of 
** Battle Bridge" was changed in 1871, by 
the Metropolitan Board, for that of “ York 
Road." MistrahiU dictu t 

Battue, a shepherd of Arcadia. Hav¬ 
ing witnessed Mercury’s theft of Apollo’s 
oxen, he received a cow from the thief 
to ensure his secrecy ; but, in order to 
test his fidelity, Mercury reappeared soon 
afterwards, and offered him an ox and^ 
a cow if he would blab. Battus fell into^ 
the trap, and was instantly changed into 
a touchstone. 

Wb«n Tantalus In hell sees store and staves; 

And senseless Battus for a touchstone serve*. 

Lord Brooke: Treatise on Monarchie, tv. 

Bau*ci8 aud Bhilehnon, an aged 

Phrygian woman and her husband, who 
received Jupiter and Mercury hospitably 
when every one else in the place had 
refused to entertain them. For this 
courtesy the gods changed the Phrygians’ 
cottage into a magnificent temple, and 
appointed the pious couple over it. They 
both died at the same time, according to 
their wish, and were converted into two 
trees before the temple.— Greek and Ro¬ 
man Mytholo^. 

Baul'die (a ry/.}, stable-boy of 
Joshua Geddes the quaker.— IV.See//: 
Redgamn//e/ (time, George 111 .). 

Baul'die (^syl), the old shepherd in 
the introduction of Tke Black Dwarf, by 
sir W. Scott (time, Anne). 

Bay'iad ( Tke), a satire by W. Gifford 
on the Della Cruscan school of poetry 
{1794}. It was followed in 1800 by The 
Mtmad. The words “ Baviad and 
“ Maeviad " were suggested by Virgil, 
Rclcpie, iii. 90, 91. 

He nwy with (oxm plougtt. and milk he-goatt, 

WlM praises Bavius or on Maevius dotes. 

S. C. JB. 

Baviaa Fool {7'Me), one of the 
characters in the old morris-dance. He 
Ivors a red cap faced with yellow, a 
yellow ** slabbermg-bib," a blue doublet, 
red hoao* and black shoes. He represented 
an overgrown baby, but was a tumUer, 
and mimicked the bfluking of adog. The 


word “ Bavian " is derived from kavom, M 
“bib for a slabbering child" (see Coi^ 
f'rave's French Dictionary). In modem 
French ^tfv^means “drivel," “slabbering," 
and the verb baver “ to slabber," but the 
bib is now called bavette. 

Bavie'ea, the Cid’s horse. He sur¬ 
vived his master two years and a half, 
and was buried at Valencia. No one was 
ever allowed to mount him after the 
death of the Cid. 

Th® duke of Wellington's horse, Copenhagen, wee 
pensioned off after the Mttle of Waterloo. 

Bavie'ea [».d. ** Booby When Rodri¬ 
go was taken in his boyho^ to choose a 
horse, he passed over the best steeds, and 
selected a scrubby-looking colt His 
godfather called the boy a booby \bavie» 
cd] for making such a silly choice, and 
the name was given to the horse. 

Ba'vius, any vile poet (See 
M;evius.) 

ul Bavium non odtt, amet tua cermina. Maevl, 
tque Idem Jungat vulpes. et mulgeat hircos. 

yirdil: Ecicfue, ilL 90, 91. 
May some choice patron bless each grey gY>ose-quift' 
May every Bavius have his Bufo stiU 1 

Po^ : Prologue to Ae Satires. 

Bawtry. Like the saddler of Bawiry,, 
wko was hanged for leaving his liquof 
Yorkshire Proverb). It was customary 
or criminals on their way to execution 
to stop at a certain tavern in York for a 
“ parting draught" The saddler of Baw- 
try refused to accept the liquor, and was 
hanged. If, however, he had stopped a 
few minutes at the tavern, his reprieve, 
which was on the road, would have arrived 
in time to save him. 

Ba'yard, Le chevalier sasis feur ti 
sans reproche 

The British Bayard, sir Philip Sidney 
(1554-1584). 

Tke Polish Bayard, prince Joseph Poni- 
atowski (1763-1814). 

Tke Bayard^India, sir James Outram 
(1803-1863). ^ called by sir C Napier. 

The Bayard of the Netherlands, LooiS 
of Nassau (seventeenth century), brother 
of William of Orange, and fouler of the 
Dutch Republic, * 

Ba'yard, a horse of incredible speed, 
belonging to the four sons of Aymon. 
If only one mounted, the horse was of 
the ordinary size, but increased in wo- 
portion as two or more mounted. (The 
word means “bright bay colour.")— 
VUkneuve: Les Quatrt-Fih-Aymon. 

Bayard* the steed of Flts-James.— 
IV, Scott: tody iflU take, V, x8(iBso)* 
K 
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Bayar*do, the famous steed of 
Rinaldo, which once belonged to Am&dis 
of Gaul. It was found in a gYotto by 
the wizard Malagigi, along with the 
sword Fusberta, both of which he gave 
to his cousin Rinaldo. 

His ctdour bay, and hence his name he drew— 
Bayardo called. A star of silver hue 
Smblazed his front. 

Tass» ■ Rinaldc, ll. wc (JS6a)- 

Bayes (i Syl\ the chief character of 
The Rehearsal, a farce by George Villiers, 
dtike of Buckingham (1671). Bayes is 
represented as greedy of applause, im¬ 
patient of censure, meanly obsequious, 
regardless of plot, and only anxious for 
claptrap. The character is meant for 
John Dryden, and several passages of 
his plays are well parodied. 

C. Dibdin, in his History of the 
Stage, states that Mrs. Mountford played 
“Bayes" “with more variety than had 
ever been thrown into the part before." 

No species of novel-writing exposes Itself to aseverer 
trial, since It not only resignsal! Bayes' pretensions “to 
elevate the imagination,” . . . but ijiaces its productions 
within the range 6f [g^eraJJ criticism.—jfc«<ryc. Brii. 
(article “Romance"). 

Dead men may rise again, like Bayes' 
iroopSt or the savages in ike Fantocinu In 
the farce above referred to, a battle is 
fought between foot-soldiers and great 
hobby-horses. At last Drawcansir kills 
all on both sides. Smith then asks Bayes 
“How are they to go off?” “As they 
came on,” says Bayes, “ upon their legs. 
Wheieupon tnedead men il jump up alive 
again. 

’.‘This revival of life is imitated by 
Rhodes, in the last scene of his Bombastes 
Furioso. 

Bayeiuc Tapestry, said to be the 
work of English damsels retained in the 
court of Matilda, the Conqueror's wife. 
\^en Napoleon contemplated the invasion 
of England in 1803, he caused this record 
io be removed to Paris, where it was ex- 
hiUted in the National Museum. Having 
jerved its purpose, it was returned to 
Bareux. Facsimiles by Stothard were 
publisbed in the Vetusta Monumenta, at 
♦he expense of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The original is preserved in the H6lel Of 
the Prefecture of Bayeux (Normandy), 
and is called Toile de St. Jean. It is coiled 
round a windlass, and consists of linen 
worked with wools. It is 20 inches 
broad, 214 feet long, and contains 72 
compartments. 

ist compartment, Bdwardm Reset the 
Confessor is giving audience to two |>cr- 
wm. one of whom is Harold, and, 


Harold, with a hawk in his hand (a ni>ark 
of nobility) and his hounds, on hi.s way 
to Bosham. 3rd, Ecclesia: a Saxon 
church, with two figures about to enter. 
4th, Harold embarking. 5th, the voyage 
to Normandy. 6lh, disembarking on the 
coast of Normandy. 7th and 8th, seizure 
of Harold by the count of Ponlhieu. 9th, 
Harold remonstrating with Guy, the 
count, upon his unjust seizure. loth to 
2oth, scenes connected with the sojourn 
of Harold at the court of William. 26th, 
Harold swearing fidelity to William, with 
each hand on a shrine of relics. 27lh, 
Harold’s return. 28th, his landing. 29th, 
presents himself to king Edward. 30th 
to 32nd, the sickness of the Confessor, 
his death, and his funeral procession to 
Westminster Abbey. 33rd, the crown 
offered to Harold.. 34th, Plarold on the 
throne, and Stigant the archbishop. 35th, 
the comet. 36th, William orders a fleet 
to be built. 55th, orders the camp at 
Hastings to be constructed. 71st, death 
of Harold. 72nd, duke William triumph¬ 
ant Although 530 figures are repre¬ 
sented in this tapestry, only three ol 
them are women. 

Bajuard (A/r.), introduced in an 
episode in the novel called Humphry 
Clinker, by Smollett (1771). 

Bayawater (London), that ia, 
Bayard's Watering, a string of pools and 
ponds which now form the Serpentine. 

Bea'con (Tfww), gro6m to Master 
Cbiffinch (private emissary of Charles II.). 
—Sir IV.'Scolt: Peveriloj ihe Peak (time, 
Charles II.). 

Beadle. The running banquet of two 
beadles, a public whipping, (fee Henry 
VIIJ. act v. sc. 3.) 

Bea'gle (Sir Harry), a horsy country 
gentleman, who can talk of nothing but 
horses and dogs. He is wofully rustic 
and commonplace. Sir Harry makes a 
bargain with lord Trinket to give up 
Harriet to him in exchange for his horse. 
(SeeGoLDFiNCH.)— The jealous 
Wife (1761). 

Beale. Sir John Fielding was called 
“The Blind Beak” (died 1780). 

Bean Ziean (Donald), alias Will 
Ruthven, a Highl^d lobtxsr-chief. He 
also appears di^ised as a pedlar op the 
road-s»fe leading to SUrling. Wavertey 
is rowed to the robber's cavei and remains 
there all night* 

Alice Meant daughtm of IDohald, who 
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attended on Waverley during a fever,— 
Sir W, Scott: Waverley (time, George 

II.). 

BBAR {TkeV emblem of ancient 
Persia. The golden lion was the emblem 
of ancient Assyria, 

Wh«re is th' Assyrian lion’s golden hidcL 

That all the Hast once grasped In loroly paw I 
Where that great Persian bear, whosa swelling pride 

The lion’s self tore out with ravenous jaw T 

P, FUtchtr: The Purple hieina^ vB. (1633). 

Bear {The), Russia, its cognizance 
being a bear. 

Prance turns from her abandoned friends afresh, 

And soothes the Bear that prowls for patriot 

Cumphtll: Poland. 

Bear ( The Brave). Warwick is so called 
from bis cognizance, which was a hear 
and ragged staff. 

Bear {The Great), called “ HellicC." 

Night un the earth {>our«d darkness, on the sea 0 

The wakeful vulor to Orion’s star 

And Heilicfi tamed heedful. 

ApolloniHt Rhedius jt rgonautke. 

BearclifF (Deacon), at the Gordon 
Arms or Kippletringam inn, where 
colonel Mannering stops on his return to 
England, and hears of Bertram's illness 
and distress, —Sir W. Scott: Guy AIan> 
mering (time, George 11 .). 

Bearded (The), (i) Geoffrey the 
crusader, (a) Bouchard of the house of 
Montmorency. (3) Constantine IV. 
(648-685). (4) Master George Killing- 

worthe of the court of Ivan the Terrible 
of Russia, whose beard (says Hakluyt) 
was five feet two inches long, yellow, 
thick, and broad. Sir Hugh Willoughby 
was allowed to take it in his hand. 

The Bearded Master. Soc'rat6s was so 
called bv Persius (ac. 468-399). 

Handsome Beard, Baldwin IV, earl of 
Flanders (1160-1186). 

yohn the Bearded, John Mayo, the 
German painter, whose beard touched the 
ground when he stood upright. --Memorial 
Bortat^ (1829), 

Beamali (/>), Henri IV. of France, 
so called from his native province, Lc 
B6am (1553-1610). 

BBATBiICBy wife of Ludov^ico 
Sforza. 

Boatrioey daughter of Ferdinando 
king of Naples, sister of Leonora duchess 
of Ferrara, and wife of Mathias Corvi'nus 
of Hungary. 

BeatrioOy tiieoc of Ivconalo governor of 
Messi‘na, lively and light-hearted, affec¬ 
tionate and impulsive. Thdugh wilful, 
she wa* no* watyiNrard; though volatile, 


not unfeeling; teeming with Wit and 
gaiety, she was affectionate and energetic.’ 
At first she disliked Benedick, and thought 
him a flippant conceited coxcomb; but 
overhearing a conversation between her 
cousin Hero and her gentlewoman, in 
which Hero l>ewails that Beatrice should 
trifle with such deep love as that of Bene¬ 
dick, and should scorn so true and good 
a gentleman, she said, “Sits the wind 
thus ? then farewell contempt. Benedick, 
love on; I will requite you.’* lliia con¬ 
versation of Hero’s was a mere ruse, but 
Benedick had been caught by a similar 
trick played by Claudio. The result was 
they sincerely loved each other, and were 
married.— Shakespeare: Much Ado about 
Nothing {\boo). 

Miss Hflen Faurit's Impersonations are nature Uadtf. 
•‘Juliet.” •• Ros:Jind,” divine “Imojfcn," “Beatrice,^ 
« 1 ] crowd ur>on our fisicy.—Dublin VniversiO Ma^- 
Mine <1846)- 

Beatrice Cenci, the Beautiful Par¬ 
ricide {g.v., p. roo). 

Beatrice d'Este, caoonked at 

Rome. 

Be'atrice Portina'ri, a child eight 
years old, to W'hora Dant6 at the age of 
nine was ardently attached. She was the 
daughter of Foleo Portina'ri, a rich citizen 
of Florence. Beatrice married Simoni de 
Bardi, and died before she was 24 years 
old (1266-1290). Dantd married Gem¬ 
ma Donati, and his marriage was a most 
unhappy one. His love for Beatrice re¬ 
mained after her decease. She was the 
fountain of bis poetic inspiration, and in 
his Divina Commedia he makes her bis 
guide through paradise. 

Dante’s B«atrice and MUton*s Bv* 

Were not drawn from their sfiouses you cottc^va. 

Syron ; fknt yuan, iiL uj tiSaot, 

(Milton, whose first wife w’as Mary 
Powell, of Oxfordshire, was as unfortunate 
in his choice as Dant6.) 

Beau Brummely George Bryar. 
Brumrael (1778-1840). 

Beau Clark, a bilUard-marker at th^ 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
He was called “ The Beau,*’ assumed the 
name of Beauclerc, and paid his addresses 
to a protegie of lord Fife. 

Beau CUuoher, in Farquhar'a 
comedy called Tke Cmstani Couplo^ 
(1700). 

Beau Pieldtur, called ** HancBMici^e 
Fielding *’ by Charles 11 ,, by a pily on 
bis name, which was Hendrome Fielmng. 
He died in Scotland Vard. 

B^au Hewitt was the ori|^ of su 
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George Etheregc’s ** sir Fopling Flutter,” 
io the comedy called The Man of Mode^ 
or Sir Fopling Flutter (1676). 

Bean Nash, Richard Nash, called 
also * ‘ King of Bath; ’* a Welsh gentleman, 
who 'for many years managed the bath¬ 
rooms of Biith, and conducted the l)alls 
with unparalleled splendour and decorum. 
In his old age he sank into poverty {1674- 
1761). Appointed master of the ccre- 
momes in 1704. 

Beau d'Oreay (Z>). father of count 
d'Orsaj, whom Byron calls "'Jeune Cu- 
pldon. 

Beau Seant, the Templars* banner, 
half white and half black; the white 
signified that the Templars were good to 
Christians, the black that they were evil 
to infidels. 

Beau Tibbs, in Goldsmith's CitUen 
of ike World, a dandy noted for his 
finery, vanity, and poverty (1760). 

Beauclerk, Henry I. king of Eng¬ 
land (io68, 1100-1135). 

Beaufort, the lover of Maria Wilding, 
whom he ultimately married.— A, Mur- 
/Phy: The Citizen (a farce, 1761). 

Beaufort {Cardinal), bishop of Win¬ 
chester, ^eat-unclc to Henry VI. His 
death-raving is quite harrowing; and 
Warwick says— 

So bad a dmth arguos a monstrous life. 

Shakesptare : • Htnry r/. act ili. ac. a. 

Beaufort (Fo^rt), in lord f.ytton’s 
Night and Morning, a novel (1841). 

Beaujeu {Mom, U chevalier de), 
keeper of a gambling-house to which 
Dalgarno took NigeL— Sir W. Scott: 
Fortunes of Nigel (time, James I.). 

Beaujeu {Mons. le comte de), a French 
officer in the army of the Chevalier Charles 
Edward, the Pretender.— Sir W, Scott: 
Waver ley {}dmt, George II.). 

Beaumaina V*Hg hands"], a nick¬ 
name which sir tCay (Arthur’s steward) 
gave to Gareth when he was kitchen 
drudge in the palace. ** He had the 
largest hands that ever man saw. ” Gareth 
was the son of king Lot and Margaw sc 
(king Arthur's sister). His brothers were 
sir Gaw'ain, sir Agravain, and sir Gaheris. 
Mordred was his half-brother.— Sir T. 
Malory: History of Frinu Arthur, i, lao 

Ihis achievements are given under the 
word “ Gareth,” q^v.) 

Tennyson, in his Gareth and Lynetie, 


makes sir Kay tauntingly addi ess Lance¬ 
lot thus, referring to Gareth— 

Fair and fine, forsootli i 

Sir Fine-face, sir Fair-hands T But see thou to It 

I'h.at thine own fiaeneas, Lancelot, totae fine day, 

liiido thee not. 

Be it remembered that Kay himself 
called Gareth “ Beaumains" from the ex¬ 
traordinary size of the lad’s hands ; but 
the taunt put into the mouth of Kay by 
the poet indicates that the lad prided him¬ 
self on his " fine ” face and “ fair ” hands, 
which is not the case. If "fair hands” 
is a translation of this nickname, it 
should be “ fine hands,” which bears the 
equivocal sense of big and beautiful. 

Beau'manoir {Sir Lucas), grand¬ 
master of the Knights Templars,— Sir 
W. Scott: Jvanhoe {l\mt, Richaid 1.). 

Beaupre [Bo-pray^, son of judge 
Vertaigne (2 syl.) and brother of Lami'ra. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher: The Little 
French Laicyer (printed 1647). 

Beauseant, in The Lady of Lyons, by 
Bulwer Lytton [lord Lytton] (1838). 

Beaute (2 syl.). La dame de Beautt, 
Agnes Sorel, so called from the chateau 
de Beaut6, on the banks of the Marne, 
given to her by Charles VII. (1409-1450). 

Beautiful {The) or La Bella. So 
Florence is called. France is spoken of 
by Frenchmen as La Belle France, 

Beautiful Corisande (3 syL), Diane 
comtesse de Quiche et de Grammont. 
She was the daughter of Pauld’Andouins, 
and married Philibert de Gramont, who 
died in 1580. The widow outlived her 
husband twent]^-six years. Henri IV., 
before he was king of Navarre, was des¬ 
perately smitten by La belle Corisande; 
and when he was at war with the League, 
she sold her diamonds to raise for him a 
levy of 20,000 Gascons (1554-1620). 

(The letters of Henri to Corisande are 
still preserved in the Bibiiothiqw do 
rArsenal, and were published in 1769.) 

Beautiful Parricide {The), Bea 
trice Cenci, daughter of a Roman noble¬ 
man, who plotted the death of her father 
because he violently defiled her. She was 
executed in 1605. Shelley has a tragedy 
on the subject, entitled The Cenci, Guido 
Reni’s ** Ine Execution of the Cenci,” ia 
one of the most intereeting paintings in 
Rome. „ 

Beauty {Queen So the daughter 
of Sebems'eodin MoWmmed, vizier of 
Egypt, waa called. She married her 
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06usin, Bed'reddin Hassan {q.v.), son of 
Nour'eddin AH, vizier of Basora.—^ra- 
bian Nights (“ Noureddin AH,” etc.). 

Beauty and the Beast (La Belle 

ei la Bete), from Les Contes Marines of 
Mde. Villeneuvrc (1740), the most beau¬ 
tiful of all nursery tales. A young and 
lovely woman saved her father bv putting 
herself in the power of a frigntful but 
kind-hearted monster, whose respectful 
ad'ection and melancholy overcame her 
aversion to his ugliness, and she consented 
to become his bride. Being thus freed 
from enchantment, the monster assumed 
his proper form and became a young and 
handsome prince. Well known in Italy. 
Modernized by Miss Thackeray, in her 
Two Old Friends, etc. (1868). 

•. • The moral is that love gives beauty 
to the eyes of the lover. * 

Beauty of Bnttermere (3 iyl\ 
Mary Robinson, who married John Hat¬ 
field, a heartless impostor executed for 
forgery at Carlisle, in 1803. 

Beaux’ Stratagem ( 7he), by Geo. 
Farquhar. Thomas viscount Aimw'ell 
and his friend Archer (the two beaux), 
having run through all their money, set 
out fortune-hunting, and come to Lich¬ 
field as ‘'master and man.” Aimweli 
pretends to be vei^ unwell, and as lady 
Bountiful’s hobby is tending the sick and 
playing the leech, she orders him to be 
removed to her mansion. Here he and 
Dorinda (daughter of lady Bountiful) fall 
in love with each other, and finally marry. 
Archer lalls in love with Mrs. Sullen, the 
wife of squire Sullen, who had been mar¬ 
ried fourteen months but agreed to a 
divorce on the score of incompatibility of 
tastes and temper. This maniage forms 
no part of the play; aU we are told is 
that she returns to the roof of her brother, 
sir Charles Freeman (1707). 

Bed of Wasro* a large bed, capable of 
holding twelve persons. Tradition assigns 
it to Warwick, the “ king-maker.” It 
was la feet square; but in 189^ it was 
shortened 3 feet. It is now (18^) at Rye 
House, where it is exhibited at ad^ a 
head. Alluded to by Shakespeare in 
Twelfth Night, act iii. so. a. 

IF The bed tf Og, king of Bashan, was 
9 cubits l^ 4. If a cubit was x8 inches, it 
was X34 feet by 6. It was made of iron. 

It w»«mt tneiedlbto that th* cubit wat m tncliM. 
(Sm tttkder CiAMTS (Gottuth).) 

IF In the Great Exhibition of 1851 
(London)^ a state bed feom Vienna was 


exhibited, 11 feet by 9. It was 13 feet 
high, and. made of zebra wood, 

IF There is a huge bed at the White 
Hart inn, Scolc, Norfolk. (See Notes 
and Queries, August 8, 1896, p. 113.) 

Bede (etdam), an excellent novel by 
George Eliot (Mrs. T. W. Cross, n/e 
Evans) (1859). 

Bede (Cuthberfi, the Rev. Edward 
Bradley, author of The Adventures oj 
Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford Freshman 
(1857). 

BedegMin (Castle of), in Sherwood. 
It was a royal castle, belonging to king 
Arthur. 

Bed'er[‘' the full moon son of Gul- 
naVfi (3 syl.), the young king of Persia. 
As his mother was an under-sea princess, 
he was enabled to live under water as 
well as on land. Beder was a young man 
of handsome person, quick parts, agree¬ 
able manners, and amiable disposition, 
who fell in love with Giauha'rA (For 
the rest of the tale, see Giauhare.)— 
Arabian Nights (“Beder and Giau- 
hard ”). 

Bed'er or Bedr, a valley noted for 
the victory gained by Mahomet, in which 
“he was assisted by ^000 angels led by 
Gabriel mounted on his horse Haiz'um. 
—Sale : At JCoran. 

BedTYere (Sir) or Bed'iver, king 
Arthur’s butler and a knight of the Round 
Table. He was the last of Arthur's 
knights, and was sent by the dying king 
to throw his sword Excalibur into the 
mere. Being cast in, it was caught by 
an arm “clothed in white samite,” and 
drawm into the stream.— Tennyson : Morte 
d Arthur. 

Tennyson’s Morte dArthur is a very 
dose and in many parts a verbal render¬ 
ing of the same tale in Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Morte dArthur, iii. 168 (1470). 

Bedlam Beggars, lunatics or mad 
men belonging to Bethlehem Hospital 
This institution was designed for six 
lunatics, but in 1641 the number admitted 
was forty-four, and applications were so 
numerous that many were dismissed half 
cured. ’These “ ticket-of-lesvcmen 
used to wander about as vagrants, singing 
“mad songs” and dressed in the oddest 
manner, to exdte compassion, 

H« fvrMis has boen In Bedlam, and will talk a«n- 
ttk^y of jMipoaa. You latt ptimea stuck In tundry 
ptaoea fai Ua naked tesk, ea|>ectaUy in hia aitnwL wKlcK 
paina ba gladt|r pitta klmselfe to only to make you 
bStam be !•% of bta ntitt. ti« blmsaUk . . 
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“Poore Tom,’ aad coning near anybody cafls out 
•'Poore Tom is a-cold.” , . , Some do nothing but 
sing songs fashioned out of their owne braines: some 
will dance; others will doe nothing but cdther laugh or 
weepe; others are dogged . . . and spying twt a 
small company in a bouse . . . will compm the servants 
through leare to give them what they demand.— 
D9€ker: BtUmcm ^Ltmdon. 

nomadic tribes 
of Arabia. In common parlance, “the 
homeless street poor.’* Gutter-cliildren 
are called “ Bedouins ” or “ street Arabs.” 

Bed^reddin' Has’san of Baso'ra, 
son of Nour'eddin Ali grand vizier of 
Basora, and nephew to Schems'eddin 
Mohammed vizier of Egypt. His beauty 
was transcendent and his talents of the 
first order. When twenty years old his 
father died, and the sultan, angry with 
him for keeping from court, confiscated 
all his goods, and would have seized 
him if he had not made his escape. 
During sleep he was conveyed by fairies 
to Cairo, and substituted for an ugly 
groom (Hunchback) to whom his cousin, 
the Queen of Beauty, was to have been mar¬ 
ried. Next day he was carried off by the 
same means to Damascus, where he lived 
for ten years at a pastry-cook. Search 
was made for him, and the search*party, 
halting outside the city of Damascus, 
sent lor some cheese-cakes. When the 
cheese-cakes arrived, the widow of Nour- 
eddin declared that they must have been 
made by her son, for no one else knew 
the secret of making them, and that she 
herself had taught it him. On hearing 
this, the vizier ordered Bedreddin to be 
seized “ for making cheese-cakes with¬ 
out pepper," and the joke was carried on 
till the party arrived at Cairo, when the 
pastry-cook prince was reunited to his 
wife, the Queen of Beauty.— Arabian 
Nights (“ Noureddin Ali," etc.). 

Bedver, kin^ Arthur’s butler.— Geof¬ 
frey: British History, ix. 13. (Sec Bedi- 
VSRS.) 

Bedwin (Mrs.), housekeeper to Mr. 
Brownlow. A kind, motherly soul, who 
loved Oliver Twist most dearly.—C 
Dickens: Oliver Tisdst {1837). 

B60. The ancient Egyptians sym¬ 
bolised their Idiigs under this emblem, 
rhe honey indicated the reward they gave 
\o the meritorious, and the sting the 
punishment awarded to the unwortl^. 

A* th« EgypHnw Mod by beet 
To exprew tlMfe iixtoatlHokimlei. 

5. Bumr : Mudthrm*, ■. a 

In the empire of France the royal 
mande and standard were thickly sown 


with golden bees instead of “Louis 
flowers.” In the tomb of Child'eric more 
than 300 golden bees were discovered in 
i 653|. Hence the emblem of the French 
empire. 

Bee, an American word introduced in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
to signify a voluntary competitive exami¬ 
nation : thus— 

A Spelling Bee meant a competition in 
spelling. 

A Husking Bee, a competition in strip¬ 
ping husks from tlie ears of maize. 

A Musical Bee, a competition in singing 
or playing music “at sight,** etc., etc. 

These “Bees," immensely popular at 
first, rapidly subsided. 

Bee-line, the straightest or shortest 
distance between two points. This is an 
American expression, equivalent to “As 
the crow flies; " but crows do not always 
fly in a direct line, as bees do when they 
seek their home. 

Slnnen. you are making a bee-line from time to 
eternity, and what j^ou have once passed over you will 
oever pass over ag tin.—Z><w ; Lay Strtnons, 

Bee of Attica, Soph'ocl^s the dra¬ 
matist (b.c. 495-405 )• 

The Bee of Attica rivalled >Bschy!us when In pomm- 
sion of the stag^.—Sir /#'. Scott : Tht Drama. 

The Athenian Bee, Plato the philoso- 
pher (b. €.*428-347). It is said that when 
Plato was in his cradle a swarm of bees 
lighted on his mouth. 

^ A similar talc is told of St. Ambrose ; 
but, not to be outdone by a pagan, the 
Christian biographer says that the bees 
flew in and out of his mouth, and that the 
event prognosticated his great eloquence. 
The same is said of St. Dominick. 

Bee Fainted (A) by Quintin Matsys 
on the outstretched leg of a fallen angel 
painted by Mandyn, It was so life-like 
that when the old artist returned to his 
studio he tried to frighten it away with 
his pocket-handkerchief. (See WLy 
Painted.) 

5 Hant HotbeimloHmeyiiigtu Hngl«od.<>ind findinf 
himself at Stmbuig without money, dashed off a 
turc, and on a con^cuous part ther^ painted a bee. 
He sold his picture to a native dealer, who was both 
surprteed and delighted on discovering the concelL 

Beet (The Fable of the), or “The 
Grumbling Hive,” First published in 
ocio-syllat^c rhyme, running to the length 
of 400 lines, and afterwards produced in 
prose. The object of the fable is to show 
that opposition and difference of opinion 
tends to elicit good results. A dead calm 
is certainly undesirable.r-ildfwar/ ete 
Matt4evUl$\iyi^ 
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Beef isLgfton {MUffr), in Canning’s 
jurlesque called The Revers. Casimir is 
a Polish emigrant, and Beefington an 
Engli.sh nobleman exiled by the tyranny 
of king John.— Anti-Jacobin. 

" wn without power " said the sagacious Casimir to 
Mitor Pieeftngton, "Is like children playing^ at soldiers.* 
—MacanUky. 

Bo'elsebtib (4 called ’’prince 
oJ the devils” [Mali. xii. 24), worshipped 
at Ekron, a city of the Philistines (2 
Kings i. 2), and made by Milton second 
to Satan. 

One next himself in power tnd next in crime— 
Beitxebub. 

Paradise Lost, i. 8o (1665), 

Bed'nie (2 syl\ chanil>ermaid at Old 
St. Ronan's inn, held by Meg Dods.— 
Sir IV. Scott: St. Ronan's Well (time, 
George III.). 

Befa’na, the good fairy of Italia# 
children. She is supposed to fill their 
shoes and socks with toys when they go 
to bed on Twelfth Night. Some one 
enters the bedroom for the purpose, and 
the wakeful youngsters cry out, ** Ecco la 
Befanal" According to legend, Befana 
was too busy with hou.se affairs to take 
heed of the Magi when they went to offer 
their gifts, and said she would stop for 
their return; but they returned by 
another way, and Befana every Twelfth 
Night watches to see them. The name Is 
a corruption of Epiphania. 

\J*lord"\ a title generally given to 
lieutenants of provinces under the ^nd 
signior, but rarely to supreme pnnees. 
Occasionally, however, the Persian era* 
perors have added the title to their names, 
as Hajraiet beg^ Alman beg, Morad beg, 
tXQ.-^Seld€n: Tilles of Honour, vi. 70 
(1672). 

M 9 if(CaHuM), page to Fergus M'lvor, 
In H^verl^, a novel by sir W. Scott 
(time, George U.}. 

BofiP ( Tosh/uA), MacGilUe Chattanaeb’s 
second at the combat.— Sir IV. Scott: 
Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

BofgM of Bethaal Qroen ( The), 
a drama by S. Knowles (recast and pro- 
duced, 1834). Bess, dau^ter of Albert, 
’’the bliiid beggar of Bethnal Green,” 
was intensely lo^ by Wilford, who first 
saw ber In the streets of London, and 
subsequently, after diligent search, dis» 
covered her in the Queen's Arms bin at 
Romford. It turned out that her fcitber 
Albert wns brother to lord Woodville, 
tod Wilford was his truant aoD« so that 


Bess was his cousin. Queen Elisabeth 
sanctioned their nuptials, and took them 
under her own conduct. (See Blind.) 

This play is founded on the ballad The 
Zkmghier 

Beggars (King of the), Bampfylde 
Moore Carew, who succeeded Qausc 
Patch (1693, 1730-1770). 

Bejggar’a Buab (The), a comedy 
by John ETctcher (1622). 

B6ggar*8Baiighter(7'Ae). ’’Bessee 
the beggar’s daughter of ^hnal Green ” 
was very beautiful, and was courted by 
four suitors at once—a knight, a country 
squire, a rich merchant, and the son of 
an innkeeper at Romford. She told them 
aU they must first obtain the consent of 
her poor blind father, the b^gar of 
Bethnal Green, and all slunk off except 
the knight, who went and asked leave to 
marry “the pretty Bessee.” The beggar 
’gave her for a “dot” /3000, and ^loo 
for her trousseau, and informed the 
knight that he (the beggar) was Henry, 
son and heir of sir Simon de Montfort, 
and that he had disguised himself as a 
beggar to escape the vigilance of spies, 
who were in quest of all those engaged 
on the barons’ side In the battle of 
Evesham.— Percy: Rtligues, II. ii la 

As the value of money was about 
twelve times what it now is, this ** dot ” 
W'ould equal 36,000. (See BegGAX of 
Bethnal Green.) 

Beggar’a Opera (The), by Gay 
(1727). The beggar is captain Macheath. 
(For plot, sec Macheath.) 

Beggar’a Petition (The), a poem 
by the Rev. TTiomas Moss (iTfipV It 
begins— 

nty the sorrows of a poor did man, 

wboae trembling iimba haim borne hfan to your door; 
Whoae days are dwindled to the sborteat npm; 

Oh, give relief, and HaaTcti vtt bleat your ttoie t 
Stmam t. 

Begninei [Ba-gwems* or beg-eea/], 
the earliest of all lay societies of women 
united for regions purposes. Brabant 
says the order received its name from St 
Begga, daughter of Pepin, who founded 
It at NamuP, in 696 ; but it is more likely 
to be derived from their beguins, or linen 
caps. 

8e&'x*«l« captain of the ship wMdb 
was to convey prince Assad to the 
** mountain of fire,” where he was to be 
offmd up in sacrifice. The #iip beiim 
driven on the shores of queen Mai^'na^ 
kingdooL Assad became ber #ave, but 
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was recaptured by Behram’s crew, and 
carried back to the ship. The queen 
next day gave the ship chase. Assad 
was thrown overboard, and swam to the 
city whence he start^. Behrarn also 
was drifted to the same place. Here the 
oaptain fell in with the prince, and re- 
cc^ucted him to the original dungeon. 
Bosta'na, a daughter of the old fire- 
worshipper, taking pity on the prince, 
rdeased him; and. at the end, As^id 
married queen Margiana, Bostana married 
prince Amgiad (half-brother of Assad), 
and Behrara, renouncing his religion, 
became a Mussulman, and entered the 
service of Amgiad, who became king of 
the dty. — Arabian Nights (“Amgiad 
and Assad"). 

Belahritui, a nobleman and soldier in 
the army of Cym'beline (3 syl,) king of 
Britain. Two villains having sworn to 
the king that Belarius was “ confederate 
with the Romans," he was banished, and 
for twenty years lived in a cave; but he 
stole away, out of revenge, the king’s two 
infant sons, Guide'rius and Arvir'agus. 
When these two princes were grown to 
manhood, a battle was fought between the 
Romans and Britons, in which Cymbeline 
was made prisoner; but Belarius coming 
to the rescue, the king was liberated and 
the Roman general in turn was made 
captive. Belarius was now reconciled to 
Cymbeline, and, presenting to him the 
two young men, told their story ; where¬ 
upon they were publicly acknowledged 
to be the sons of Cymbeline and princes 
of the realm.— Shakespeare: Cymbeline 
(.60s). 

Beleli (Sir Tahy), uncle of Olivia 
the rich countess of Illyria. He is a 
reckless roisterer of the old school, and 
a friend of sir Andrew Ague-cheek.— 
Shakespeare: Twelfth Night (1614). 

Beloolur, a foundling adopted by Mr. 
Belcour, a rich Jamaica merchant, who 
at death left him all his property. He 
was in truth the son of Mr. Stockwell, 
the derk of Belcour, senior, who clan¬ 
destinely married his master's daughter, 
and afterwards became a wealthy mer¬ 
chant On the death of old Belcour, the 
young man came to England as the guest 
of his unknown father, and falling in love 
with Miss Dudley, married her. He was 
hoCrblooded, impulsive, high-spirited, and 
generous, his very faults serving as a 
^l to bis noUe qualities; ever erring and 
N^lKmthig, offending and atoning for his 


BELFIELD. 

Cumberland: The West Indian 

(1771)- 

Bdled, one of the six Wise Men of 
the East, lead by the guiding star to 
Jesus. He was a king, who gave to his 
enemy, who sought to dethrone him, half 
of bis kingdom, and thus turned a foe 
into a fast friend.— Klopstock: The Mes- 
siaht V. (1747). 

Belen, the mont St. Michael, in 
Normandy. Here nine druidesses used 
to sell arrows to sailors “ to charm away 
storms." These arrows had to be dis¬ 
charged by a young man 25 years old. 

Belerma, the lady whom Durandartd 
served for seven years as a knight-errant 
and peer of France. When, at length, 
he died at Roncesvall^s, he prayed his 
cousin Montesi'nos to carry bis heart to 
Belerma. 

I saw a procession of beautiful damsels In moumlng, 
and white turbans on their heads. In the rear came a 
lady with a veil so loitf that it reached the ground - her 
turban was twice as large as the largest of the others t 
her eyebrows were joined, her nose was radher flat, 
her mouth wide, but tier lios of a yennilioti colour. 
Her teeth were thin*set ana irregular, though vary 
white; and she carried in her tuinJ a tine linen doth, 
containing a heart. Moutesmos Lntornied me that 
Udy was Beienaa.--CmMMitr/; Den QHixoU, Ji. Ui C 
(*6x5). 

Bele'sea (3 syl.), a Chaldean sooth¬ 
sayer and Assyrian satrap, who told 
Arba'ces (3 syl.) governor of Me'dia that 
he would one day sit on the throne of 
Nineveh and Assyria, His prophecy 
came true, and mles^s was rewarded 
with the government of Babylon.— Byrm: 
Sardanapdlus (1819). 

Belfab'orao, the palace of the em¬ 
peror of Lilliput, in the middle of Mil- 
dendo, the metropolis of the empire.— 
Swift: Gullivers Travels {“Voyage to 
Lilliput," 1726). 

Bolfield (Andrew^ the elder of two 
brothers, who married Violetta (an English 
lady bom in Lisbon), and deserted her. 
He then promised marriage to Lm^ 
Waters, the daughter of one of his 
tenants, but had no intention of makipg 
her his wife. At the same time, he en¬ 
gaged himself to Sophia, the daughter of 
sir Benjamin Dove. The day of the 
wedding arrived, and it was then dis¬ 
covered that he was married already, 
and that Violetta his wife was actually 
present. 

Nobert Belfleld, the younger of the 
two brothers, in love with Sophia Dove. 
He went to sea in a privateer under 
captain Ironside, bis uncle, and changed 
his name to Lewson. The vesad was 
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wrecked on the Cornwall coast, and he 
renewed his acquaintance with Sophia, 
but heard that she was engaged in mar¬ 
riage to his brother. As, however, it was 
proved that his brother was already mar¬ 
ried, the young lady willingly abandoned 
the elder for the younger brother.— Ji, 
Cumberland : The Brothers (1769). 

Bel'ford, a friend of I^velace (2 5 yl\ 
They made a covenant to pardon every 
sort of liberty which they took with each 
other.— Richardson : Clarissa Harlowe 

(» 749 )- 

Bolfor^ in The Clandestine Mar- 
HagCy by G('orge Col man and Garrick 
{1760). Hazlitt says of this play, ** it is 
nearly without a fault.” 

Belford {Major), the friend of colonel 
Tamper, and the plighted husband ^ 
Mdile. Florival. — G. Caiman the lildeM 
The Deuce is in Him {1762). 

Belfxry of Brn^rea {The), a poem 
by l^ngfellow. It begins thus— 
to the market-pUicc of Bnufc* (a syl.) stands the belfiry 
old and brown, 

Thrice consumed and thrice rehuildM, still h watches 
o’er the town. 

Bel^e (a s)>l. ), the mother of seventeen 
sons. She applie<l to queen Mercilla for 
aid against Geryon'eo, who had deprived 
her of all her offspring except five.— 
Spenser: Faerie Queene, v. 10 (1596). 

*.* Beige*' is Holland; the " seven¬ 
teen sons ” arc the seventeen provinces 
which once belonged to her; “ Geryoneo" 
is Philip II, of Spain ; and “ Mercilla** is 
queen Elizabeth. 

Belgrade' (a syl.), the camp sutiler. 
So called because sne commenced her 
career at the siege of Belgrade. Her 
dog’s name was Clumsey. 

Belial, last or lowest in the hierarchy 
of hell. (See Rimmon.) Moloch was the 
fiercest of the infernal spirits, and Belial 
the most timorous and slothful. The 
lewd and profiigate, disobedient and re¬ 
bellious, are called in Scripture ' * sons of 
BeUaL** 

Biitia) came kit; tliaa whom »iptrlt more lewd 
Fell not from hceiven, or more to love 
Vice for itself (L 490. me.) . . . though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason ... but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful. 

Afi/Om : JPurmdise ttut, H. iia (1665). 

•.* Belial means '*ihe lawless one,*’ 
that is, one who puts no restraint on hia 
evil propensitie*. 

Balla’ais of Qroooo {Don), the hero 
of an old itnnanoe of chivalry on the 


model of Am'adis de Gaul. It was one 
of the books in don Quixote’s library; but 
was not one of those burnt by the cur^ as 
pernicious and worthless. 

" Don Belianls," said the enri, •* with H* two, three, 
and four parts, hath need of a dose of rhubarb to purge 
off that mass of bile with wldcb he is inflamed. His 
Castle of Fame and other inipertmences sltould be 
totally obliterated. This done, we woukl show him 
lenity in projxtrtion os we found hun capable of reform. 
Take don ^ionls home with you, and keep him in 
close coniineineat."»--Centw»<iftr ; Don Quixote, L kS 
(1605). 

(An English abridgment of this ro¬ 
mance was published in 1673.) 

BELIKBA, niece and companion of 
lady John Brute. Young, pretty, full erf 
fun, and possessed of /io,ooo. Ilearl- 
free married her.— Vafwrugh: The Frth 
voked Wije (1697). 

Belin'da, the heroine of Pope's Rapt 
of the Lock. Tliis mock heroic is founded 
on the following incident: Lord Petre 
cut a lock of hair from the head of Miss 
Arabella Fermor, and the young lady 
resented the liberty as an unpardonable 
affront. The poet says Belinda wore on 
her neck two curls, one of which the 
baron cut off with a pair of scissors 
borrowed of Clarissa; and when Belinda 
demanded that it should be delivered up, 
it had down to the skies and become a 
meteor there. (See Berenice, p. iix) 

Belinda, daughter of Mr. Blandford, 
In love with Beverley the brother of 
Clarissa. Her father promised sir Wil¬ 
liam Bellmont that she should many 
his son George, but George was already 
engaged to CWissa. Belinda was very 
handsome, very independent, most irre- 
moachable, and devotedly attached to 
Beverley. 'When he hinted suspicions of 
Infidelity, she was too proud to deny 
it; but her pure and ardent love instantly 
rebuked her for giving her lover cause¬ 
less pain.— Murphy: All in the Wrong 
(1761). 

Belin'da, the heroine of Miss Edj^ 
worth's novel of the same name. The 
object of the tale is to make the reader 
ful what is good, and pursue it (1803). 

Belin'da, a lodging-house servant- 
girl, very poor, very dirty, very kind- 
hearted, and shrewd in observation. 
When married, Mr. Middlewick the 
butter-man set her husband im in busi¬ 
ness in the butter line.— H, % Byram: 
Our Boys (1875). 

Beline (a syL\, second wile of Arm 
the malade inMgtnaire, and stepsnomer 
of Angeliquei whom she bates. Bdiae 
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pretends to love Argan devotedly, 
humours him in all his whims, calls him 
**mon fils,” and makes him believe that 
if he* were to die it would be the death of 
her. Toinette induced Argan to put these 
testations to the test by pretending to 
dead. He did so, and when Beline 
entered the room, instead of deploring 
her loss, she cried in ecstasy— 

** cM OQ soitt lou41 Me ▼oOA d^Urrte d'un mnde 
ludaaa! . . . de quol servait-il sur ia tcrrel Un 
So wm e Incoinmode & tout le monde, malpropre, d6- 
godtaat . . . mouchant, toussant, cractiant toujours, 
wn esprit, etmuyeux, de nviuvaise humour, futiguant 
sens cesse les reus, et groodant jour et nuit senraotes 

valets ** OU- 

She then proceeded to ransack the room 
for bonds, leases, and money; but Argan, 
starting up, told her she had taught him 
one useful lesson for life, at any rate.— 
Molih^e: La Malade Imaginaire (1673). 

Belisa'rius, the greatest of Justi> 
Ilian's generals. Being accused of treason, 
he was deprived of all his property, and 
his eyes were put out. In this state he 
retir^ to Constantinople, where he lived 
by begging. The story says he fastened 
a labd to bis hat. containing these words, 
** Give an oblUm to foor old Belisarius,** 
Marmontel has written a tale called 
Belisairtt which has helped to perpetuate 
these fables, originally invented by 
Tselz^ or Caesios, a Greek poet, bom at 
Constantinople in 1120. 

Bdlise (2 syL), sister of Philaminte 
(3 ® femme savante. 

She imagined that every one was in love 
with her.— Moliire: Les Femmes Savantes 

<1672). 

BBUji \^A.dam\ a wild, north-country 
outlaw, noted, like Robin Hood, for his 
skfil in archery. His place of residence 
was Englewo^ Forest, near Carlisle; 
and his two comrades were Clym of the 
dot^b {Clement of the and William 

tA Clo^esly (3 syL), William was 
married, but the other two were not. 
When William was captured at Carlisle 
and was led to execution, Adam and 
Clym rescued him, and all three went to 
London to crave pardon of the king, 
which, at the queen’s intercession, was 
pant^ them. They then showed the 
King specimens of their skill in archery, 
and the king was so well pleased that he 
made William a “gentleman of fe,” and 
the two others yeomen of the bed¬ 
chamber. ~ Percy : Reliquu (' ‘ Adam 
etc.), 1. ii. I. 

^ {Bessy). Bessy Bell and Mary 
were the daughters of two country 


gentlemen near Perth. When the plague 
broke out in 1666 they buHt for them¬ 
selves a bower in a very romantic spot 
called Burn Braes, to which they retired, 
and were supplied with food, etc., by a 
young man who was in love with both of 
them. The young man caught tlie plapie, 
communicated it to the two young ladies, 
and all three died .—Allan Ramsay: 
Bessy Bell and Mary Gray (a Ixillad), 

Bell. Anne, Charlotte, and Emily 
Bronte assumed the names of Acton, 
Currer, and Ellis Bell (first half of the 
nineteenth century), Currer Bell, who 
married the Rev. Arthur Bell NichoUs, 
was the author of fane Eyre. 

It will be observed that the initial 
letter of both names is in every case pre¬ 
served throughout—(Anne), Currer 
(Charlotte), Ellis (Emily), and Bell 
{ Bronte). 

Bell (Peter), the subject of a “ tale in 
verse” by Wordsworth (1798). Shelley 
wrote a burlesque upon it, entitled PeUr 
Bell the Third. 

Bell Battle (The). The casus belli 
was this; Have the local magistrates 
power to allow parish bells to be rung at 
their discretion, or is the right vested in 
the parish clergyman? This squabble 
was carried on with great animosity in 
the parish of Paisley in 183a. 
clergyman, John Macnaughton, brought 
the question before the local council, 
which gave it in favour of the magis¬ 
trates ; but the court of sessions gave it 
the other way, and when the magistrates 
granted a permit for the bells to rung, 
the court issued an interdict against them. 

For nearly two yoan tho Paisley bell battle was 
fotm'ht with the fiercest seat It was the subject ol 
every political meetinir, the tbeaie of eveiy board, the 
gossip at tea-tables end diuner-parties, ana the children 
delighted bt cbalkinf on the walls, ** Please to ibw the 
bell (May 14. 1830, to September 10, te34h->-Av«»> 
paftr paragraph. 

Bell-the-Cat, sobriquet of Arcbibakl 
Douglas, great CMirl of Angus, who died 
in 1514. 

The mice, bidna: much annoyed by the persaeutlnita 
of a cat, resolved that a bdl ittould be hung about her 
neck to give notice of her approach. The measure 
was agreed to in full council, but one of the super mice 
inanired, ** Who would undeitaka to beQ the catt* 
When Lander told this &ble to a eouncit Scotch 
nobles, met to declaim against ana Cochnm. Arc^dbaid 
Douglas started up, and endaimed In thunder, ** I will i * 
and hence the sobriquet refbived tn.»^Sfr fV. Seta: 
Taits ^a Qrtmdfathtr, xxIL 

BeUti Those Evening Bells, a poem 
by T. Moore. The refeiTM to 
were those of cfiinch, 

Derbyshijre.— Airs, i* . 
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7> ^kak§ me*i Mlit to defy, to resist, 
to set up one’s back. The allusion b to 
the little bells tied to the feet of hawks. 
Immediately the baWks were tossed, they 
were alarmed at the sound of the bells, 
and took to flight. 

Neirl.or the king, nor he that loves him best . . . 

Dare sttr a wing if Warwick shake his beila. 

'j^hafctspeart: 3 Htnry VL act L sc. i {1591$. 

Seven (half-past 7), breakfast-time; 
eight belb (noon), dinner-time; three 
bells (half-past 0, supper-time. 

Bight bells (the highest number) are 
rung at noon and every fourth hour after¬ 
wards. Thus they are sounded at 12, 4, 
and 8 o’clock. For all other parts of the 
day an Even number of bells announce 
the hours, and an Odd number the half- 
hours. Thus 12^ b I bell; i o'clock b 
a bells; is 3 bells; 2 o’clock is 4 belb; 
2k is 5 bells; 3 o'clock b 6 belb ; 3k 
7 bells. Again, 4^ b i bell; 5 o'cloclflis 
a bells; $4 b 3 belb; 6 o’clock is 4 belb; 
64 b 5 belb; 7 o’clock b 6 bells; 7i b 
7 bells. Again, 8A is i bell; 9 o'clock is 
a bells; 94 IS 3 bells; xo o’clock is 4 bells; 
104 b 5 bells; ii o'clock b 6 belb ; 114 is 

7 bells. Or, x bell sounds at laj, 44, 84 ; 
2 bells sound at i, 5, 9 ; 3 bells sound at 
at 14. 54* 94! 4 belb sound at 2. 6, xo ; 
5 bells sound at 2L 64, io4; 6 bells sound 
at 3, 7, II; 7 bells sound at 34, 74i 

8 bells sound at 4, 8, la o’clock 

Bells tolled Backwards. Thb 

was the tocsin of the French, first used 
as an alarm of fire, and subsequently for 
any uprising of the people. In the reign 
Of Charles fX, it was the signal given by 
the court for the Bartholomew slaughter. 
Ifx the French Revolution it was the call 
to the people for some united attack 
against the royalists. 

Old French, toquer, “to strike/' 
or sing, ** a church-bcU/* 

. Be)ia Wilfor, a lovely, wilful, lively, 
darling, who loved ev^ one, and 
;whQtn every one Ipved. She married 
John Rokesmiih U.e. John flarmonj.— 
C. Dickens: Our mutual friend (1864). 

]^llair, in Etherege's comedy of The 
Man of Mode {1676). Supposed to repre¬ 
sent the author himself. 

QsUfUtny, a steady young man, look¬ 
ing out for a wife “ capable of friendship, 
love, and tenderness; with good sense 
eiwmgh to be easy. And good nature 
enough to BkA He found hb beau- 
fd»al in Jmriniha. who had besides a 
fdrtuM of X30,ooo,— Hoadiy, MMm: 
'Tm Sutyiema-ffmbamii ( 1761 ). 


BoUa'rio, the assumed name of 
Euphrasia, when she put on boy's ap¬ 
parel that she might enter the service of 
prince Philaster, whom she greatly loved. 
— Fletcher: Philaster, or Love Lies a-bleed- 
ing (1622). An excellent tragedy, 

Bellaston {Bady), a profligate, from 
whom Tom Jones accepts support. Her 
conduct and conversation may be con¬ 
sidered a fair photograph of the “beau¬ 
ties " of the court of Loob XV. — Fielding;: 
History of Tom ymus, a Foundling 

Thitt character of Jones, otherwise a model of geiw* 
rosity. openness, and manly spirit, mingled wkii 
thoughtless dissi^ion, ts unnecesssrUy degraded 
the nature of htt Intercoune with lady BeUastoa,— 
Bncyflopmlia Britanntea issUde ** Fielding ’*h 

Belle Cordibre (La), Loube Labd. 
who married Ennemond Perrin, a wealthy 
rope-maker {1526-1566). 

Belle Corisande (La), Diane com- 
tesse de Guiche et de Grammont (1554- 
1620). 

Belle France (La), a pet way ot 

alluding to France, similar to oui Merry 
England. 

Belle the Giant. It is said that the 
giant Belle mounted on hb sorrel horse 
at a place since called mount Sorrel He 
leaped one mile^ and the spot on which 
he lighted was called Wanfip (one-leap) ; 
thence he leaped a second mile, but in so 
doing “ burst all" hb girths, whence the 
spot was called Burstall; in the third leap 
he was killed, and the spot received the 
name of Bellegrave. 

Belle's Straiagexn (The). The 
“ belle" b Letitia Hardy, and ner stra¬ 
tagem was for the sake of winning the 
love of Doricourt, to whom she had been 
betrothed. The very fact of being be¬ 
trothed to Letitia set Doricourt against 
her, so she went unknown to him to a 
masquerade, where Doricourt feU in love 
with “ the beautiful sliranger." In order 
to consummate the marriage of his 
daughter, Mr. Hardy pretends to be “sick 
unto death," and beseeches Doricourt to 
wed Letitia before he dies. Letitia meets 
her betrothed in her masquerade dren, 
and unbounded b the joy of the younff 
man to find that “ the bwatiful stranger^ 
b the lady to whom he has been be¬ 
trothed. — A/iri. Cmleyt The Belli i 
Stratagem, (See BttAVX* SxJiATAGEjMt.) 

BeUefonMlttO (Benedict), thewmddiiy 
farmer of Grand Prd {Nova Scotia] and 
father of Evangeline. IVhen the inhabit¬ 
ants of hb vill^e were driven into eyile. 
Benedict died of a broken htmt as he 
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was about to embark, and was buried on 
the seashore.— Longfellow : Evangeline 
(1849). 

BelleBden {Lady Margaret), an old 
lady, mistress of the Tower (rf TiJlietud- 
lem, and devoted to the house of Stuart 

Old major Miles Bellenden, brother of 
lady Margaret. 

Sfiss Edith Bellenden, granddaughter 
of lady Margaret, betrothed to lord 
Evendale, of the king's army, but in love 
with Morton (a leader of the Covenanters, 
and the hero of the novel). After the 
death of lord Evendale, wno is shot by 
Balfour, Edith marries Morton, and this 
terminates the tale.— Sir VV. Scott: Old 
Mortality (time, Charles 11.). 

Beller'oplion, son of Glaucos. A 
kind of Joseph, who refused the amorous 
solicitations of AntCa, wife of Proetos (a 
tyl.) king of Argos. Antea accused him 
of attempting to dishonour her, and 
Proetos sent him into Lycia with letters 
desiring his destruction. Accordingly, 
he was set several enterprises full of 
hazard, which, however, he surmounted. 
In later life he tried to mount up to 
heaven on Uie winged horse Peg&sus, but 
fell, and wandered al:x>ut the Alei'an 
plains till he died.— Homer: Iliad, vl 

As ODC« 

B«nerophon . . . dismounted in the Aleion field . . . 
Eifoneous there to wander and foritjrn. 

; ParadUt Lost, vil 17, etc. (1665). 

Letters of Belleropkon, a treacherous 
letter, pretending to recommend the 
bearer, but in reality denouncing him ; 
like the letter sent by Proetos to the king 
of Lycia, requesting him to kill the bearer 
(Belleropbon). 

• % Pausa'nias the Spartan, in his 
treasonable correspondence with Xerxes, 
sent several such letters. At last the bearer 
bethought that none of the persons sent 
ever returned; and, opening the letter, 
found it contained directions for his own 
death. It was shown to the ephors, and 
F^usanias in alarm fled to a temple, 
where he was starved to death. 

^ De Lacy, being sent by king John 
against De Courcy, was informed by two 
of the servants that their master always 
laid aside bis armour on Good Friday. 
De Lacy made his attack on that day, 
and sent De Courcy prisoner to London. 
The two servants now asked De Lacy for 
passports from Ireland and England, and 
De Lacy gave them Letters of Btilerophon, 
exhorting *'all to whom these presents 
come to spit on tlie faces of the beavers, 
lirive them forth as bounds, and use th^ 


as it behoved the betrayers of their masters 
to be treated. of English His¬ 

tory (“ Conquest of Ireland *'). 

% The Letter of Uriah (a Sam. xi. 14) 
was of a similar character. It pretended 
to be one of friendship, but was in reality 
a death-warrant. 

Beller'ophon (4 ry/.), the English 
man-of-war under the command ofanptain 
Maitland. After the battle of Waterloo, 
Bonaparte set out for Roebeford, intend¬ 
ing to seek refuge in America; but the 
BelUrofhon being in sight and escape 
impossible, he made a virtue of necessity 
by surrendering himself, and was forth¬ 
with conveyed to England. 

Belle'ms, a Cornish giant, whence 
the Land's End is call^ Bellertum. 
Milton in his Lycidas suggests the pos¬ 
sibility that Edward King, who was 
drowned at sea, might be sleeping near 
Bellerium or the Land's End, on mount 
St. Michael, where an archangel ordered 
a church to be built. 

Sleeps! UAom] by the fable of BelMrut old. 

Where the treat viiion of the ^larded mount 

Looks towards Naniancos [0^ CasttU\ 

Milton : Lyndas, 160. etc. 

BelXexir', companion of Pinac and 
Mirabel (" tlie wild goose”), of stout 
blunt temper; in love with Rosalu'ra, 
a daughter of NantoltU—Eletcher: The 
Wild Goose Chase (1619, printed 1652). 

Bellicent, daughter of Gorlofs lord of 
Tintag^il and bis wife Ygemd or Igema. 
As the widow married Uther the pen- 
dragon, and was then the mother of king 
Arthur, it follows that Bellicent was half 
sister of Arthur. Tennyson in Gareth 
and Lynette says that l^llicent was the 
wife of Lot king of Orkney, and mother 
of Gaw'ain and Mordred, hut this is not 
in accordance either with the chronicle or 
the history ; for Geof&ey in his Chronicle 
says that Lot’s wife was Aftne, the sister 
(not half-sister) of Arthur (viii. ao, 8X)» 
and sir T. Malory, in his Histosy if 
Prince Arthur, says— 

King I.ot of L-othan and Orkney wedded MaffewM: 
Nentres, of the land of Cerlot, wedded Elain} aid tttft 
Morgam le Fay was lArtAursJ third L % 

35 . 96 . 

BelTlu, the ram, in the beast-epic of 
Reynard the Fox, The word means 
** gentleness ” (1498). 

BelUngham^ a man about town.—* 
Boucicamlt: After Dari (1S68). 

X WM enfaced for two years at St. |iutnes% 
acting**Charles Surface eighty nights. ♦‘Eellinghai#'* 
a cottfiie Of hottdred ntehts, and had two special eauegfi. 
metns Ibr ** Meitiitio 'at 
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Belllaant, sister of king Pepin of 
France, and wife of Alexander emperor 
of Constantinople. Being accused of 
infidelity, the emperor banished her, and 
she took refuge in a vast forest, where 
she became the mother of Valentine and 
Orson.— Valentine and Orson, 

Bellmont {5zV William), father of 
George Bellmont; tyrannical, positive, 
and headstrong. He imagined it is the 
duty of a son to submit to his father's will, 
even in the matter of matrimony. 

George Bellmmt, son of sir Wdliam, in 
love with Clarissa, his friend Beverley's 
sister; but his father demands of him to 
marry Belinda Blandford, the troth-plight 
wife of Beverley. Ultimately all comes 
right.— Murpky: All in Che Wrong 
(1761). 

Bello'na'a Handmaids, Blood, 
Fire, and Famine. p 

The jpoddesseof warre, called BeUona, had these the* 
handmaids ever attendynge on her. HUH't). FiRE, 
and Famin'H, which thre damo&eis of that force 
ami titrength that every one of them alone is able and 
aufTu'icnt to torment and a/Hict a proud prince; and 
they all joyned together are of puissance to destroy 
the most ftopulous country and most ricbost region of 
the worid.—//«//; UiroMuU (isjo). 

Belliun {Master), war. 

A difference (ir] 'twixt broyles and blondle varrea,— 
Yet have I shot at Maister BeUum’s butte. 

And thrown his ball, although I touchl no tuttef 

GascaijTfu: The FruxUs 9/ Warre, 94 (died 1577I. 

Belmont {Sir Robert), a proud, testy, 
mercenary country gentleman ; friend of 
his neighbour sir Charles Raymond. 

Charles Belmont, son of sir Robert, a 
young rake. He rescued Fidelia, at the 
Skgt of 13 , from the hands of Villard, a 
^laia who wanted to abuse her; and, 
taking her to his own home, fell in love 
with her, and in due time married her. 
She turns out to be the daughter of sir 
Charles Raymond. 

Rosetta Belmont, daughter of sir 
Robert, high-spirited, witty, and affec¬ 
tionate. She was in love with colonel 
Raymond, whom she delighted in tor¬ 
menting.— Sd, Moore: The Foundling 
(* 748 ). 

Belmour (Edward), a gay young 
man about town.— Congreve: The Old 
Bachelor (1693). 

Belmour (Mrs.\ a widow of agree- 
aV>lQ vivacity, entertaining manners, 
quickness of transition from one thing to 
another, a feeling heart, and a generosity 
of sentiment ** She it is who shows Mrs. 
Lovemore the way to keep her husband 
at home, and to make him treat her with 
that deference which is her just due.— 
Murpky: The Way to ^eep mm(iy6o). 


Balowed IMaolple John, to 

whom the Fourth Gospel is attributecL— 
John xiii. 23, etc. 

Beloved PhyaielAn ( The), supposed 
to be Luke the evangelist. — Col, iv. 14, 

Bel-phegor, a Moabitish deity, whose 
orgies were celebrated on mount I^egor, 
and were noted for their obscenity. 

Bolphoe'be (3 syl. ). •* All the Grsuces 
rocked her craafe when she was bom.” 
Her mother was Chrysog'onft (4 syl,), 
daughter of Amphisa of fairy lineage, 
and her twin-sister was Amorelta. While 
the mother and her babes were asleep, 
Diana took one (Belphnebfi) to bring up, 
and Wnus took the other. 

*,* Belphoeb^ is the "Diana” among 
women, cold, passionless, correct, and 
strong-minded, Amorei is the "Venus,” 
but without the bcentiousness of that 
goddess,—warm, loving, motherly, and 
wifely. Belphoeb^ was a lily ; Amoret a 
rose. Belphteb^ a moonbeam, light with¬ 
out heat; Amoret a sunbeam, bright and 
warm and life-giving. Belphoebd would 
go to the Ixittle-field, and make a most 
admiral)le nurse or lady-conducior of an 
ambulance; but Amoret would prefer to 
look after her huslxind and family, W'bose 
comfort would be her first care, and 
whose love she would seek and largely 
reciprocate.—See Spenser : Pairit Queene^ 
iii., iv. (i.S9o)- 

*,• "Belphoebft” is queen EUizabetb. 
As queen she is Gloriana, but as woman 
she is Belphoeb^ the beautiful and chaste. 

Either GtoHana let hex chooM, 

Or in Beiuhoeb^ fashionM to be t 
la ooe her rule: in the ocher her rare diaitiUe. 

Syenstr: FaCrit Qiteme,0nxsod, to bk. 

Belaluuisar, a drama by Milmat* 

(1822); a drama by Hannah Mote {Sacred 
Dramas) (1782); Byron {The Vision of 
Belshazzar), 

Belted Will, lord William Howard, 
warden of the western inarches (1563- 
1640). 

Hte Bltboa blade, by Marrhinen Jbtt, 

HunK in a broad and studded btdt; 

Hence in rude phrase the Borderers stiB 
Called noble Howard Belted WiH" 

Sir JT. Sc0U, 

Belten'ebroe (4 syl,\ Aro&dts of 
Gaul assumes the name when he retires 
to the Poor Rock, after receiving a cruel 
letter from Oria'na his lady-kwa— 
de Lobeira : Amadis de Gault ii 6 (before 
1400). 

One of the most dtsttnffiilshliigtesth^ 
hero ipive of hts fonltucK consuacy, aod loye, mzm hli 
retiring to the Poor Rock when fat disgrace with hit 
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nJitresi Orians, to do penance under the name of 
knetros, or the Lervety OdfSeurt.-^CirvaHtts: Dan 
Qttbtattt I. lit. XI (1603). 


Belwwney (^ 1 /w), of the Portsmouth 
Theatre. She alwaj'-s took the part of 
pam, and wore tights and silk stockings. 
—Sickens: Nicholas NickUby (1838). 


BelvideVa, daughter of Priu'li a 
senator of Venice. She was saved from 
the sea by Jafficr, eloped with him, and 
married him. Her father then discarded 
her, and her husband joined the con¬ 
spiracy of Pierre to murder the senators. 
He told Belvidera of the plot, and 
Belvidera, in order to save her fatlier, 
persuaded Jaffier to reveal the plot to 
Priuli, if he would promise a geneial free 
pardon. Priuli gave the required pi oniise, 
but notwithstanding, all the conspirators, 
except Jafher, were condemneti to death 
by torture. Jaffier stabbed Pierre to save 
him from the dishonour of the wheel, and 
then killed himself. Belvidera goes mad 
and dies .—Otway ; Wen ice Preserved 
{i68a). 

We hare to check our tears, although well aware that 
the *• Belvidera ’* with whose som.n , wc sympathize is 
ao other than oiir own IniuiiUble Mrs, Siddoas,— 5 »r 
W. Scott: The Drama, 


(The actor Booth used to speak in 
rapture of Mrs. Porter's " Belvidera." It 
obtained for Mrs. Barry the title of 
famous; Miss O’Neill and Miss Plelen 
F^ucit were both great in the same part.) 

Ben [Legend], sir Sampson Legend’s 
younger son, a sailor and a “sea-wit," in 
whose composition there enters no part 
of the conventional generosity and open 
frankness of a British tar. His slang 
phrase is ** D’ye see," and bis pet oath 

Mess I Congreve: Love for Love 

lt6gs), I cannot agree with the follow¬ 
ing sketch 

, What Is Ben^tht pleasant saHor which Bannister gives 
but a piece of satire... a dreamy combination of 
all the accidents of a sailor’s character, his contempt of 
^money, his credulity to womeoi, with that ncco!.:»iry 
‘■«atrangeilnent from hornet... We never think the 
Worn Ben foe or feel It aa 1 suin upon bis charac< 
Lamb, 

C. Dlbdin say*. "If the description of Thom. Doggett’s 
performance, of this character be correct, the part has 
OMtaliiiy never been perfonned idnce to any (fegree of 
perfeCtloflu'* 

Bm Israel {Nathan) or Kathan 
Ben Samael, the physician and friend 
of Isaac the Jew.—ISir IK Scott: Ivanhoe 
(time* Richard I.}. 

Bion Joofbaiiaii, to the satire erf 
Absalom and Achito^l^ by Dryden and 
Tate, is meant for the Rev. Samuel Jobn- 
/•oa, who, it is said, suffered a scandalous 
rfmoia \nider his own roof. 


£.et Hebron, nay, let hell produce a mm 
So made for mischief as Ben Jochsnan. 

A Jew of humble parentage was he. 

By trade a Levlte, though of low degreeu 

Dryden and Tate: pt ll. 351-354 (t68ai|. 

Benai'ah (3 syl.), in Absalom and 
Achitophel, is meant for general George 
Edward Sackville. As Benaiah, captain 
of David's guard, adhered to Solomou 
against Adonijah, so general Sackville 
adhered to the duke of York against the 
prince of Orange (1590-1652). 

Nor can Benaiah's worth forgotten He, 

Of steady soul when public storms were high, 
Dryden and Tote: pt. U. 819, 8ao 

Benaslcar or Bonnaalcar, a 

wealthy merchant and magician of Delhi. 
—James Ridley: Tales of the Genii 
(“Tiistory of Mahoud," tale vil., 1751). 

Benbow {Admiral), In an engage¬ 
ment with the French near St. Martha on 
the Spanish coast in tyor, admiral Ben¬ 
bow had his legs and thighs shivered 
into splinters by chain-shot; but, sup¬ 
ported in a wooden frame, he remained 
on the quarter-deck till morning, when 
Du Casse sheered off. 

^ Similar acts of heroism are recordot 
of Almeyda the Portuguese governor of 
India; of Cynaegeros brother of the poet 
iEschylos; of Jafifer the standard-bearer 
of “ the prophet" in the battle of Mula ; 
of VViddrington {g.v.); and of some 
others. (SeejAAPEk.) 

Benbow, an idle, generous, free-and- 
easy sol, who spent a good inhciitance to 
dissipation, and ended life in the work¬ 
house. 

Benbow. a boon companion, long approved 

By Jovial »eu. and (as he thottg»)t> beloved, 

'Vas Judged as one to Joy amlTrientlship proM^ 

And deemed injuutious to himself alone. 

Crmbbe: Borough, xvL (tStef, 

Ben’domoer', a river that dows near 
the ruins of Chil'minar' or Islachar', to 
the province of Chusistan in Persia^ 

Bend-tha-Bow, an English archer 
at Dickson's cottage,— IV. ScoU: 
Castle Dangerous (time, Henry I.). 

Benedick, a wild, witty, and light- 
hearted young lord of Padua, who vowed 
celibacy, but fell in love with Beatrice 
and married her. It fell out thus: He 
went on a visit to Leonato governor of 
Messina; here he saw B^trlce, the 
governor's niece, as wild and witty as 
himself, but he disliked her, thought her 
pert, forward, and somewhat IH-mannened 
withal However, he h0«ird Oauij^o 
speaking to I..eonato about Beatrice, 
saying how de^ty She loved Benedtoki 
and pewailihg that so hice h flH sh^d 
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break her heart whh unrequited love. 
This conversation was a mere ruse, but 
Benedick believed it to be true, and 
resolved to reward the love of Beatrice 
tvith love and marriage. It so happened 
that Beatrice had been entrapped by a 
similar conversation which she had over¬ 
heard from her cousin Hero. The end 
was they sincerely loved each other, and 
became man and wife.— Shakespeare: 
Muck Ado about Nothing (1600). 

A married man is called a Benedick. 

Benefit-lPlay. The hrst actress in¬ 
dulged with a benefit-play was Mrs. 
Elisabeth Barry (1682-1733). 

Bext'engeTi [Cid Hamet), the hypo¬ 
thetical Moorish chronicler from whom 
Cervantes pretends he derived the ac¬ 
count of the adventures of don Quixote. 

The Spanish commentators . . . liave discovered that 
dd Hamtt is after all no more than an Ara^ 

version of the name of Cervaute^s hunsdf. ilameni 
a Moorish prefix, and sigmties '‘son of a stag^" 

in Sixmish Ctrvanitno^—LockJtart. 

Benengeli [Cid Hamet), Thomas 
Babin^ton lord Macaulay. His signa¬ 
ture m his Fragment oj an Ancient 
Romance {1826). 

Bestev'olua, in Cowper's Task, is 
John Courtney Throckmorton, of Weston 
Underwood. 

Besjici (Litile)^ or Benjamin Col- 
thred, a spy employed by Cristal Nixon, 
the agent of Redgauntlet. — Sir W. Scott: 
Redgauntlet (time, George 111 .). 

Ben'net (Brother), a monk at St. 
Mary's convent. —i’iV Scott: The 
Monastery (time, Elizabeth). 

B^'net (Mrs. ), a demure, intriguing 
woman in Amelia, a novel by Kidding 

(*7sa 

Btn'oitoiL (Madame), a woman w'ho 
has been the ruin of the family by neglect. 
In the "famille Benoilon“ the constant 
question was, ' ‘ Oit tsi Madame f * and the 
iuvoriableanswer, EHeestsortieT At the 
dinouement the question was asked again, 
and the answer was varied thus: “Madam 
has been at home, but is gone out again.*' 
—La Famille Bmoiton. 

Boii'idiee or Bmilieo, the domestic 
spirit of certain Irish families. The 
henshee takes an interest in the prosperity 
Of the fkmily to which it is attached, and 
intimates to it approaching disaster or 
fl^kth by wailings or shrieks. The Scotch 
Bbdach Gky, or “grey spectre/’ is k 
similar spirit (See WiiiTS Lady.) 


How oft hut the Benshee ctiedl 
How oft has death untied 
Briifht Uidu that glory wove, 

Sweet bonds entwined by love! 

r. M99n ; Irish MtlwUss, It 

Bentinok Street (London), named 
after William Bentinck, second duke of 
Portland, who married Margaret, only 
child of Edward second earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer. 

Benyo'lio, nephew to Montague, and 
Romeo’s friend. A testy, litigious fellow, 
who would quarrel about goat’s wool or 
pigeon’s milk, Mercutio says to him, 

“ Thou hast quarrelled with a man for 
coughing in the street, because he hath 
wakened thy dog that hath lain asleep 
in the sun ” (act liL sc. i).— Shakespeare: 
Romeo and Juliet (1598). 

Ben'wicke (2 syL), the kingdom of 
king Ban, father of sir Launcelot. It 
was situated in that extremely shadowy 
locality “beyond seas;” but whether it 
was Brittany or Utopia, “non nostrum 
tantas compon^re Utes.” 

Probably it was Brittany, because It 
was across the channel, and was in 
France. Ban king of Benwicke was 
brother of Bors king of Gaul— Malory: 
History of Prince Arthur, I 8 (1470). 

Beowxdf, the name of an Anglo* 
Saxon epic poem of the sixth century. It 
received its name from Beowulf, who 
delivered Hrothgar king of Denmark from 
the monster Grendel This Grendel was 
half monster and half man, and night 
after night stole into the lung's pal^ 
called Heorot, and slew sometimes as 
many as thirty of the sleepers at a time. 
Beowulf put himself at the head of a 
mixed band of warriors, went a|rainst the 
monster and slew it. This epic is very 
Ossianic in style, is full of beauties, and 
is most interesting.— Tramla^ 
Hon. 

(A. D. Wackerbarth published in 1849 
a metrical translation of this Angl^ 
Saxon poem, of considerable merit; and 
T. Arnold, in 1876, published an edition 
of the fragment, consisting of 6337 lines.) 

Beppo. Byron’s Beppo is the husband 
of Laura, a Venetian lady. He was taken 
captive in TVoy, turned Turk, joined a 
band of pirates, grew rich, and after 
several years returned to his native land. 
He found his wife at a carnival ball with 
a cavaliorot made himself known to her, 
and th^ lived together ag^ as man and 
wife. {Boppo is a contraction of Gmstppe, 
as Bill is of William. t8t8.) 
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Beppo, Fra Diavolo, an opera by 
Auber {1836). 

Be'nada (2 syl,), brother of Arganthc 
malade imaginairt. He tells Argan that 
his doctors will confess this much, that 
the cure of a patient is a very minor con¬ 
sideration with them, “ toute I'excelUnce 
de leur art const ste en un pompeux gali¬ 
matias, en un specit ux bahil, qui vous 
dmm des mots pour des raisons, ei des 
promesses pour des effets." Again he says, 
presque tons les hommes meurent de leur 
remides einon p.ts de teursfnatadies." He 
then proves that Argan's wife is a mere 
hypocrite, while his daugher is a true¬ 
hearted, loving girl; and he makes the 
invalid join in the dancing and singing 
provided for his cure.— Moliire: Le 
Malade Imaginairt {1673). 

Bercll ta [* ‘ the white lady “], a fair)' of 
Southern Germany, answering to Hulda 
(*' the gracious lady ") of Northern Ger¬ 
many. After the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity, Berchta lost her first estate and 
lapsed into a bogie. 

Bereoyn'thian CK>ddes8 ( The), 
Cyb^Ifi is so called from mount Berec)n'- 
tus, in Phrygia, where she was held in 
especial adoration. She is represented as 
crowned with turrets, and holding keys 
in her hand. 

Her heliTiftct head 

Rose like Uie Berccyntliian jfoddess crowned 
W'ith towers. 

Southty ■ RcUrUb, ttc., ii. (1814). 

N.B.—Virgil gives the word both 
Cyb^le and Cybele— 

Kinc mater cultrix Cyb^j Coiybantkique arre. 

AS.«iid, hi. It I. 

Occunit comitum: Nymphae, qiuu alma Cyl>e)e. 

Ainiid, x. eaow 

Berecyn'thian Kero [The), Midas 
king of Phnrgia, so called from mount 
Berecyn'tus (4 syL), in Phrygia. 

Bere^a'ri^, queen - consort of 
Richard CSeur de Lion, introduced in The 
Talisman, a novel by sir W. Scott 
(1825). Berengaria died 1230. 

Berenger {Sir Raymond), an old 
Norman warrior, living at the castle of 
Gakde Doloureuse. 

The lady Eveline Berenger, sir Ray¬ 
mond's daughter, betrothed to sir Hugo 
de Lacy. Sir Hugo cancels his own 
betrothal in favour of his nephew (sir 
Damian de Lacy), who marries the lady 
Eveline ** the betrothed .”—Sir IV, Scott.- 
Thi Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

BaMni'o* {4 tyl.), sUter-wae of 


Ptolemy III. She vowed to sacrifice her 
hair to the gods if her husband returned 
home the vanquisher of Asia. On bis 
return, she suspended her hair in the 
temple of the war-god, but it was stolen 
the first night, and Conon of Samos told 
the king that the winds had carried it to 
heaven, where it still forms the seven 
stars near the tail of l./eo, called Coma 
Berenices. 

Pope, in his Rape of the Ijych, haa 
borrowed this fable to account for the 
lock of hair cut from Belinda’s head, the 
restoration of which the young lady 
insisted upon. (See Bklinda, p. 105.) 

Bereni'oe (4 syl.), a Jewish princess, 
daughter of Agrippa, She married Herod 
king of Chalcis, then Polcn^on king of 
Cilicia, and then went to live with 
Agrippa II. her brother. Titus fell in 
love w'ith her and w'ould have married 
her, but the Romans compelled him to 
renounce the idea, and a separation look 
place. Otway (1672) made this the 
subject of a tragedy called Titus and 
Berenici ; and Jean Racine (1670), in his 
tragedy of Dirinice, has made her a sort 
of Hcnriette d’Orldans. 

(Henriette d'OrlAans, daughter of 
Charles I. of England, married Philippe 
due d’Orl^ans, brother of Louis XIV. 
She was brilliant in talent and beautiful 
in person, but being neglected by her 
husbtind, she died suddenly after drinking 
a cup of ciiocol.ite, probfibly poisoned.) 

Beresi'na (4 syl.). Every streamlet 
shall prove a neiv Beresina (Russian) : 
meaning " every streamlet shall prove 
their destniction and overthrow,” The 
allusion is to the disastrous passage of the 
French army in November, i8ia, during 
their retreat from Moscow. It is said 
that 12,000 of the fugitives were drowned 
in the stream, and 16,000 were taken 
prisoners by the Russians. 

Beril. (See Beryl.) 

Beringheii {The Sieur de), an old 
gourmand, who preferred patties to trea¬ 
son ; but cardinal Richelieu banished him 
from France, saying— 

Sleep not another ni^ftit in Parle, 

Or elae your precious life may be tn dmurer. 

Leri Lytton: kkhtHeu trS!39|. 

cousin of Amanda; a 
beautiful young widow attached to ooiond 
Townly. In order to win him she plays 
upon bis Jealousy by coq^uctling with 
Loveless*—.• A Trip to Sear- 
borough (1777). 
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B«rk«ld7 [Th^ Old Woman o/), a 
woman whose life had been very wiclced. 
On her death-bed she sent for her son 
who was a monk, and for her daughter 
who was a nun, and bade them put her 
in a strong stone coffin, and to fasten the 
coffin to the ground with strong bands of 
iron. Fifty priests and fifty choristers 
were to pray and sing over her for three 
days, and the bell w'as to toll without 
ceasing. TTie first night passed without 
much ffisturbancc, llic second night the 
candles burnt blue, and dreadful yells 
were heard outsitle the church. But tlic 
third night the devil broke into the church 
and carried off the old woman on his 
black horse, — Sou/A^y : The Old Woman 
of Berkeley (a ballad from Olaus Magnus). 

Dr. Sayers pointetl out to us in conversation a story 
rttlite<t by Obua Ma{j[nus of a witch whose coffin a*aa 
confined by three chirms, but nevertfieless wis carried 
off by demons. Dr. Sayera bad made a ballad on UUS 
•uUttct ; ao had I; but after teeing Tiu Old 

awarded h the preference.— If'. Taylor, 

Berkeley Sqtixare (I.x>ndon), so 
called in compliment to John lord 
Berkeley of Stratton. 

Berkely ( The lady Augusta), plighted 
to sir John de Walton governor of 
Douglas Castle. She first appears under 
the name of Augustine, disguised as the 
son of Bertram the minstrel, and the 
novel concludes with her marriage to De 
Walton, to whom Do\:glas Castle had 
been surrendered.— Sir W. Scott: Castle 
Dangerous Henry I.). 

Borkloy (hfr.), an English Ixichelor 
of fortune, somewhat advanced in age, 
'* good humoured, humane, remarkable 
for good common sense, but very eccen¬ 
tric.^— Longfellow: Hyperion (1839). 

Berkskire Itady ( TAr), Miss Frances 
Kendrick, daughter of Sir William Ken¬ 
drick, second baronet; his father was 
created baronet by Cliarles II. The line, 

Faint heart never won fair lady,” was 
the advice of a friend to Mr. Child, the 
son of a brewer, who sought the hand of 
the lady.— Quarterly Review, cvi. 905- 
*45- 

Btnfne'Ja, the Insula de la Torri, 
firom which Am'adis of Gaul starts when 
he goes in quest of the enchantress- 
damsel, daughter of Finetor, the necro¬ 
mancer. 

Btm&u'daa, a cant name for one of 
the purlieus of the Strand, at one time 
fttquented by vagabonds, thieves, and 
all evil-doers who sougfht to lie perdu. 

Bemard. Solomon Bemard.engrew 


of Lions (sixteenth century), called Le 
petit Bernard. Claude Bernard of Dijcm, 
the philanthropist (1588-1641), is csdied 
Poor Bernard. Pierre Joseph Bernard, 
the French poet (1710-1775), is called Le 
gentil Bernard. 

Bernard, an ass; in Italian, Bernardo, 
In the beast-epic called Reynard the Fox, 
the iheep is called '* Bernard," and the 
csss is "Bernard Tarchipr^tre" (1498). 

Bemar'do, an officer in Denmark, to 
whom the ghost of the murdered king 
appeared during the night-watch at the 
royal castle. — Shakespeare: Hamlet 
(1596). 

Bernardo del Carplo, one of the 

most favourite subjects of the old Spanish 
minstrels. The other two were The Cid 
and Lards Seven Infants. Bernardo del 
Carpio was the person who assailed 
Orlando (or Rowland) at Roncesvall6s, 
and, finding him invulnerable, took him 
up in his arms and squeezed him to death, 
as Hercules did Anbe'os.— Cervantes: 
Don Quixote, II. ii. 13 (1615). 

'. * The only vulnerable part of Orlando 
was the sole of the foot 

Mrs. Humds wrote a ballad so called. 

Bemes^e Poetry, like lord By¬ 
ron’s Don yuan, is a mixture of satire, 
tragedy, comedy, serious thought, wit, 
and ridicule. 1 ... Pulci was the father of 
this class of rhyme (1432-1487); but 
Francesco Berni of Tuscany (1490-15371 
so greatly excelled in it, that it Is cau^ 
Bemesque, from his name. 

Bemit'ia with Defra constituted 
Northumbria. Bemitia included West¬ 
moreland, Durham, and pari of Cumber¬ 
land. Deira contained the other part 
of Cumberland, with Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. 

Two kingdoms which had boon with Mraral tfasoMi 

en.<italied. 

Somltia higlU tha ona, Diera Irk) th‘ other eafied. 

Drryt^: xvi.(iScs|u 

Ber'ratlton, an island of Scandinavia. 

Berserlcer, grandson of the eigkt* 
handed Starka'der and the beautiful 
AlfhiFd^. He was so called because he 
wore "no shirt of mail," but went to 
battle unharnessed. He married the 
daughter of SwaTurlam, and bad twelve 
sons. [Bar-syree, Anglo-Saxon, "bate 
of shirt;" Scotch, '* bare-sark.") 

You s«y thid I mm « Benerker, uid . , . bhra-mlt 1 
go to-morrow to the war, a&d bem-sark 1 whs that ««• 
ordle.— C. Kingsky: Bermrnritmi 

BB&TBtA, the supposed daughter of 
Vandunke (a syl.) burgomaster of Bmgeik 
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and mistress of Goswin a rich merchant 
of the same city. In reality, Bertha is 
the duke of Brabant’s daughter Gertrude^ 
and Goswin is Floret^ son of Gerrard 
king of the beggars.— Fletcher: The 
Beggars' Bush (1622). 

BertEa, daughter of Burkhard duke 
of the Alemanni, and wife of Rudolf 11. 
king of Burgundy beyond Jura. She is 
represented on monuments of the time as 
sitting on her throne spinning. 

You ar« the beautiful Bertha the Spinner, the queen of 
Helvetia;... 

Wlu> as the rode on her palfirey, o'er valley and meadow 
and mountain, 

fiver was sDinnini; her thread from the distaff fixed to 
her saudle. 

She was so thrifty and good, that her name passed into 
a proverb. 

Leng/tUom: Courtship ^Miles Standish, vlfi 


Bertha, alias Agatha, the betrothed 
of Hereward {3 syl,) one of the emperor's 
Varangian guards. The novel concludes 
with Hereward enlisting under the banner 
of count Robert, and marrying Bertha.— 
Sir IV. Scoli: Count Robert of Paris 
(time, Rufus). 

Ber'tha, the betrothed of John of Ley¬ 
den. When she went with her mother to 
ask count Oberthal's permission to marry, 
the count resolved to make his pretty 
vassal his mistress, and confined her in 
his castle. She made her escape and 
went to Munster, intending to set fire to 
the palace of “the prophet," who, she 
thought, had caused the death of her 
Jover. Being seized and brought before 
the prophet, she recognized in him her 
lover, and exclaiming, “I loved thee 
once, but now my love is turned to hate," 
stabbed herself and died. —Meyerbeer: te 
PropfUU (an opera, 1849). 

Bertlift, the blind daughter of Caleb 
Plummer, in Dickens's Christmas story 
The Cricket on the Hearth (1845). 

Bertlie an Orand-Pied, mother of 
Charlemagne, so qaUed from a club-foot 


Bertold (*5/.), the first prior-general 
of Carmd (1073-1188). We are told in 
Jhitt Briviart da Camus that the good¬ 
ness of this saint so spiritualized bis face 
that it seemed actually luminous: “son 
fime se refi^tait sur sa ngure qui pamissalt 
homme environn6e des rayons de sdelL** 


Ttt oft convene with heavenly habltanty 
Begto to ^ « beam on th* outward shape . . . 
Aa4 tum a by degrwee to the soul's ewence. 

: Cotmu, 


Bartoidd {Prince), a knight of Malta, 
and brother erf Roberto king <rf the Two 
■ ft o ib ea lie ia bi love with Camt^bla 


‘*the maid of honour," but could not 
marry without a dispensation from the 
pope. While matters were at this crisis, 
Bertoldo laid siege to Sienna, and was 
taken prisoner. Camilla paid his ransom, 
but before he was released the duchess 
Aurelia requested him to be brought 
before her. Immediately the duchess saw 
him, she fell in love with him, and ofiTered 
him marriage ; and Bertoldo, forgetful of 
Camiola, accepted the offer. The be¬ 
trothed then presented themselves before 
the king. Here Camiola exposed the 
conduct of the knight; Roberto was in¬ 
dignant ; Aurelia rejected her Jianci with 
scorn; and Camiola look the veil.— Mas¬ 
singer: The Maid of Honour (1637). 

Bertol'do, the chief character of a 
comic romance called Vita di Bertoldo, by 
Julio Cesare Croc6, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century. It recounts the suc¬ 
cessful exploits of a clever but ugly 
peasant wliora nothing astonishes* Hence 
the phrase. Imperturbable as Bcrtolde 
(never disconcerted). Tliis jeu desprit 
was for two centuries as popular in ttaly 
as Robinson Crusoe is in England. 

Bertoldo'fl Son, Rinaldo.—TVujo 
Jerusalem Delivered (1575). 


BBBTBAM {Baron), one of Charie- 
magne's paladins. 


Ber'tmzn, count of Rousillon. While 
on a visit to the king of France, Hel'ena, 
a physician's daughter, cured the king of 
a disorder which had baffled the court 
physicians. For this service the king 
promised her for husband any one she 
chose to select, and her choice fell on 
Bertram. The haughty count married 
her, it is true, but deserted her at once, 
and left for Florence, where he joined 
the duke's army. It so happened that 
Helena also stopped at Florence while on 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of St Jacques 
le Grand. In Florence she lodged with a 
widow whose daughter Diana was wan¬ 
tonly loved by Bertram. Helena ob- 
t^ed permission to receive his visits in 
lieu of Diana, and in one of these visits 
exchanged rings with him. Soon after 
this the count went on a visit to his 
mother, whm he saw the king, and &e 
kinjj observing on his finger the ring he 
had given to Helena, had him arrested on 
the suspicion of murder. Helena now 
came forward to caplifln matten, and sdl 
was welt for lOl ended 
speam: Alts Well that Bnds mil 
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1 CMUiol recofxcile iny tukurt to '* Bertnuat'* a man 
noote without ganeroslty, and yountr without truth t who 
marrim Udena aa a coward, and leaves her as a pro- 
(liipite. When she Is dead by hla unkindnoM he snuaks 
home to a second marriajra, Is accused by a woman 
whom he has arronewd, dwends himself by falsehood, 
and la dismissed to happbiesa.*-'i>‘. 

Bertram (Sir Stephen), an austere 
merchant, very just but not generous. 
Fearing lest his son should marry the 
sister of his clerk (Charles RatclifFe), he 
dismissed Ratcliffe from his service, and 
being then Informed that the marriage 
had been already consummated, he dis¬ 
inherited his son. Sheva the Jew assured 
him that the ladv had 10,000 for her 
fortune, so he relented. At the last all 
parties were satisfied. 

Frederick Bertram, only son of sir 
Stephen; he marries Miss Ratcliffe clan¬ 
destinely, and incurs thereby his father's 
displeasure, but the noble benevolence of 
Sheva the Jew brings about a reconcilia|^ 
tlon, and opens sir liertram's eyes to. 
'* sec ten thousand merits," a grace for 
every i^\mdu'^Cumberland: The Jew 

Bertram (Count), an outlaw, who be¬ 
comes the lejider of a band of robbers. 
Being wrecked on the coast of Sicily, he 
is conveyed to the castle of lady Imogine, 
and in her he recognizes an old sweetheart 
to whom in his prosperous days he was 
ereatly attached. Her husband ( 5 /. Ald&- 
brand), who was away at first, returning 
unexpixtedly, is murdered by Bertram ; 
Imogine goes mad and dies ; and Bertr^ 
puts an end to his own life,—C. Maiurin: 
Bertram (a tragedy, 1816). 

Bertram (Mr, Godfrey), the laird of 
Ellangowan. 

Mr$. Bertram, his wife. 

Harry Bertram, alias captain Van- 
becst Brown, alias Dawson, alias Dudley, 
son of the laird, and heir to Ellangowan. 
Harry Bertram is in love with Julia 
Mannering, and the novel concludes with 
his taking possession of the old house at 
Ellangowan and marrying Julia. 

Lucy Bertram, sister of Harry Bertram. 
She marries Charles Hazlewo^, son of 
sir Robert Hazlcwood, of Hazlewood. 

Sir Allen Bertram, of Ellangowan, an 
ancestor of Mr. Godfrey Bertram. 

Dmis Bertram, Donohoe Bertram, and 
IjCWu Bertram, ancestors of Mr, Godfrey 
Bertram. 

Captain Andrew Bertram, a relative of 
the W, Satt: Guy Man- 

nering{thm; Georgie IL). 

BiVlacu^ the EngUih miiistrel, and 


S lide of lady Augusta Berkeiy. When in 
sguise, the lady Augusta calls hersdf 
Augustine, the minstrel’s son.— Sir IV^ 
Scott: Castle Dangerous (lime, Henry I.). 

Ber'tram, one of the conspirators 
against the republic of Venice. Having 
“a hesitating softness, fatal to a great 
enterprise," he betrayed the conspiracy 
to the senate.— Byron: Marino Faliero 
{1819). 

Bertra'mo, the hend-fatber of Robert 
le Diable. After alluring his son to 
gamble away all his property, he met 
him near St. Ire'n^, and Hel'ena seduced 
him to join in “ the Dance of Love." 
When at last Bertramo came to claim 
his victim, he was resisted by Alice (the 
duke's foster-sister), who read to Robert 
his mother’s will Being thus reclaimed, 
angels celebrated the triumph of good 
over evil. — Meyerbeer: Roberto ii Diavolo 
(an opera, 1831). 

Bertrand, a simpleton and a villain. 
He is the accomplice of Robert Macaire, 
a libertine of unblushing impudence, who 
sins without compunction.— Daumier: 
C A uberge des Adre/s. 

Bertrand du Oueslin, a romance 
of chivalry, recitii^ the adventures of 
this conn^t^e de France, in the reign of 
Charles V, 

Bertrand du Gueslin in prison. The 
prince of Wales went to visit his captive 
Bertrand ; and, asking him how he fared, 
the Frenchman replied, **Sir, I have 
heard the mice and rats this many a 
day, but it is long since I heard the song 
of birds,” i,e. I have been long a captive 
and have not breathed the fresh air. 

^ The reply of Bertrand du Gueslin 
brings to mind that of Douglas, called 
“The Good sir James,” the companion 
of Robert Bruce, "It is better, I ween* 
to hear the lark sing than the mouse 
cheep,” i,e. It is better to keep the open 
field than to be shut up in a castle. 

Bertulphe (a syL ), provost of Bruges, 
the son of a serf. By his eenius and 
energy he became the richest, most 
honoured, and most powerful man in 
Bruges. His arm was strong in fight, his 
wisdom swayed the council, nis step was 
proud, and his eye untamed. Bmulpbe 
bad one child, the bride of sir Bouch^, 
a knight of noble descent. Now, Charles 
the Good,” earl of Flanders, made 
a law (tiay) that whoever mairied a 
serf should b^me a Serf, and that serGi 
were serfs till mmamMsm* By theae 
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absurd decrees Bertulphe the provost, his 
daughter Constance, and his knightly son- 
in-law were all serfs. The result was that 
the provost slew the earl and then himself; 
his daughter went mad and died ; and 
Bouchard was slain in fight.— Knowlts: 
The Provost of Bruges (1836). 

Bar'wlziO (a jy/.), the favourite at¬ 
tendant of lady Er'mengarde (3 syL) oi 
Boldringham, great-aunt of lady Eveline 
"the betrothed.” —Sir IV. Scott: Tfu 
Betrothed (time, Henry 11 .). 

Bo'ryl, a kind of crystal, much used at 
one time by fortune-tellers, who looked 
Into the beryl and then uttered their pre¬ 
dictions. 

. . . »nd, like a prophet, 

Lxraks In a that shews what future eviU . . . 

Are now to nave no successive degree, 

But where they live, to end. 

ShaMesyiare: Measure/or Afiasurt, act i. sc. a (1603). 

Ber'yl MoTosane (3 syL), the lady¬ 
love of George Geith, All beauty, love, 
and sunshine. She has a heart for every 
one, is ready to help every one, and is by 
every one beloved ; yet her lot is most 
painfully unhappy, and ends in an early 
death.— F. G. I'rafford [Mrs. Riddell]: 
George Geith (1864). 

lE^aiegev (The), Demetrius Polic’rates 
(4 king of Macedon (died B,C. 522). 

Since the days of Demetrius rolirratis, no man had 
besieged so many cities.—il/o/Zo'. 7 'he Dutch Rt- 

^lic, pt. Ul. I. 

Beso'nian (A), a scoundrel. From 
the Italian, bisognoso, "a needy person, a 
beggar.” 

Proud lords do tumble from the towers of thetr high 
dements; and be trod under feet of every infenot 
tietonian.— Thomas Nash: Tierce Pennyitsse, his 
SufpUcation, etc. (iS9>)- 

Bess (Good queen), Elizabeth (1533, 
1558-1603). 

Bess, the daughter of the blind 
beggar of BethnsJ Green,” a lady by 
birth, a sylph for beauty, an angel for 
constazicy and sweetness. She was loved 
to distraction \>y Wilford, who turns out 
to be the son of lord Wo^ville ; and as 
Bess was the daughter of lord Wood- 
\^e's brother, they were cousins. Queen 
Elizabeth sanctioned their nuptials, and 
took them under her own especial conduct. 
— 5 . Knowles: The Beggar cf Bethnal 
Green (1834). 

Bess ef Bedlam, a female lunatic 
vagrant; the male lunatic vagrant being 
called a Tom 0* Bedlam. 

Bessiis, governor of Bactria, who 
Mized Dari'us (after the battle of Arbela) 


and put him to death. Arrian says, Al^- 
andcr caused the nostrils of the regicide 
to be slit, and the tips of his ears to be 
cut off. The offender, being then sent to 
Ecbat’ftna in chains, was put to death. 

Las I Beatiit. k« that arnida with murderer's knyfi 
And traytimis hart aguymt hte royal king, 

With blufHiy hands bereft hia mastar's Ufa . . . 

What boated him kts Abe usurped raygne . . . 

When like a wretche Jetd in an ben chayne. 

He was presented by Ua chleAst firiende 

Unto tbe roes of him whom he had slaytieT 

SmckvilU: A Mirrmtr/or Magistr^RUt 
{‘‘The Complaynt.” 1587). 

Bes’sns, a cowardly bragging captain, 
a sort of Bobadil or Vincent de la Rosa. 
Captain Bessus, having received a chal¬ 
lenge, wrote word back that he could not 
accept the honour for thirteen weeks, as 
he had already 212 duels on hand, but be 
was much grieved he could not appoint 
an earlier day.— Fletcher: King or No 
King (a tragedy, 1619). 

Rochester I despise for want of wit. . . 

So often does he aim, so seldom hit. . . 

Mean in each action, loud in every iimb, 

Manners themselves are mischievous In bins . . « 

[Oh} what a Bessus has he aiwaj^ lived 1 

Dryden: Essay upon SaHtm. 

Bessy Bell. (See Bell, p. io6.) 

Bestiaries, a class of books im¬ 
mensely popular In the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, when symbolism 
was much in vogue, and sundry animals 
were made symbols, not only of moral 
qualities, but of religious doctrines. Thus 
the unicorn with its one horn symbolized 
Christ (the one Saviour), the gospel (or 
one way of salvation); and the legend 
that it could be caught only by a virgin 
symbolized *' God made man ” ^ng bom 
of the virgin Mary. 

Beth CJelert. (See Dirtiomasy of 
Phrase and Fable, p. 128.) 

Eetique {2 syl.) or Bm'tioa (Gra- 
na'da and Andalusia), so called from the 
river Bsetis (Guadalquiver). Ado'am de¬ 
scribes this part of Spain to Telem’achui 
as a veritable Utopia.— Avem- 
iures des TiUmaque^ viii. (1700). 

Betrothed (The), one of the Tale$ 
of the Crusaders, Iw sir W, Scott (X8S15); 
time, Henry II. of England. The lady 
Eveline, daughter of sur Raymond, was 
for three years " betrothed ” to sir Hugo 
de Lacy (the crusader), but ultimately 
married bis nephew, sir Damian de Lacy. 
Ihe tale is as follows: Gwenwin, a 
Welsh prince, living in Poi^sCastle, asked 
the band'of lady Evelme in marriage, but 
tbe alliance was declined by hear lather* 
Whereupon Owenwyn besieged sir Ray¬ 
mond’s castle, and kdy EvSne taw her 
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father fall* slain by the Welsh prince. 
Sir Hugo de Lacy came to the rescue, 
dispersed the Welsh army, proposed 
marriage, and being accepted, lady 
Eveline was placed in a convent under 
charge of her aunt till the marriage 
could be consummated. Sir Hugo was 
now ordered to the Holy Land for three 
years on a crusade, and lady Eveline had 
to wait for his return. On one occasion 
she was treacherously induced to join a 
hawking party ,* and, being seized by 
emissaries of the Welsh prince, was con¬ 
fined in a “ cavern,’’ Sir Damian de 
Lacy rescued her, but, being severely 
wotmded, was confined to his bed and 
nursed by the lady. When sir Hugo re¬ 
turned, he soon found out how the land 
lay, and magnanimously cancelled his 
own betrothal in favour of his nephew. 
Sir Damian married the betrothed, and# 
so the novel ends. 

Better to Reign in Hell than 
Serve In Heaven.— Milton : Paradise 
Lost, i. 363 (1665). 

Y Julius Caestir used to say he would 
rather be the first man in a country village 
than the second at Rome. (See C.«sar, 

P. 165.) 

Betty Doxy. Captain Machcath 
says to her, ‘ ‘ Do you drink as hard as 
ever? You had better stick to good 
wholesome beer; for, in troth, Betty, 
stronp^ waters will in time ruin your con¬ 
stitution. You should leave those to your 
betters/’— Gay: The Beggar's Opera, ii. i 
(t7a7)- 

Betty Foy, ** the idiot mother of 
an Idiot boy.”— Wordsworth (1770-1850). 

Betty [Rint], servant in the family 
of sir Pertinax and lady McSycophant, 
She is a sly, prying tale-bearer, who 
hates Constantia (the beloved of Egerton 
McSycophant), simply because every one 
else loves her.— Macklin : The Man of the 
World (a comedy, 1764). 

BeinTiiiim, Dumsby or the Cape of 
St Andrew, in Scotland. 

The north-inflated tempest foams 

O'er Orka’B or Betut>ium's hit;he*t peak. 

Thomson: Ths Stasms (*’ Autumn," 1750). 

Betnla Alba, common bircb. The 
Roman Uctors made fasces of its branches, 
and also employed it for scourging chil¬ 
dren, etc. (Latin, batulo, “to b^t”) 

The cotkve porter broui^t in » huife quantity of that 
betuiteeotts tree, a native m Britain, ^led Betuia alba, 
trhicb fhrn^^^ rods for the Kkoot—Aentf B, 
Lmmm: CHahrMsi, ste„ i. 43 * 

Banlah, that land of rest which a 


Christian enjoys when bis fiiitli it so 
strong that he no longer fears or dotibls. 
Sunday is sometimes so called. In 
Runyan’s allegory (The Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
cess) the pilgrims tany in the land of 
Beul^ after their pilgrimage is over, till 
they are summoned to cross the stream 
of Death and enter into the Celestial 
City. 

After this, I beheld untO they came unto the land of 
Beulah, where the sun sfaineth ni|fht and day. Here, 
because they were weary, they betook tnemaelvei 
awhile to rest; but a tittle while soon refreshed them 
here, for the beBs did so rinfir, and the trumpets sounded 
so melodiously that they could not sleep. ... In this 
land they heard nothing, saw nothing, smek aothiag. 
tasted nothing that was offensive.— .* 7 %* 
IHIfrtm’t /*rsgr 9 ss, L (1678). 

Benves (i syl.) or Buo'vo of 
AygTemoxit, father of Malagigi, and 
uncle of kinaldo. Treacherously slain by 
Gano.— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso {i$16). 

Benves de Hantone, the French 

form for Bevis of Southampton (y.o.). 

Bev'an {Mr.), an American physician, 
who befriends Marlin Chuzzlewit and 
Mark Tapley in many ways during their 
stay in the New World.— Dickens: Martin 
Ckutslewit i 1844). 

Bev'erley, “ the gamester,” naturally 
a good man, but led astray by Stukely, 
till at Last he loses everything by gambling, 
and dies a miserable death. 

Mrs. Beverley, the gamester’s wife. She 
loves her husband fondly, and clinga to 
him in all his troubles. 

Charlotte Beverley, xn love with Lewson, 
but Stukely wishes to marry her. She 
loses all her fortune through her brother 
“the gamester,” but Lewson notwith¬ 
standing marries her.— £dw. Moore: The 
Gamester (1753). 

Mt. Young was acting " Bovertoy " with Mn. Stddons. 
... In the 4tb act " Beweriev " swallow* p<ri*oa; aod 
wfieii '* Bates " come* \m ana say* to the dying man, 
••J.irvis found you quarrelling with Lawson In the 
streets last night," "Mrs. Beverley" reptfon, "Nck I 
nni sure he did not." To this "|*rri*" adds, "And If 

1 did-" when " Mr*. Beverley " interrupt* him wWi, 

"’Tis fhlse, old man; they had no quarreL ..." In 
uttering these words. Mrs. Stddom gave sack a 
piercing sliriek of that Young wu unable to atter 
• word from a swelling In his tkroaL-— I 4 h 
^Siddans. 

Beverlev, brother of Clarisia, and 
the lover of Belinda Blandford. He is 
extremely jealous, and catches at trifles 
fight as air to confirm his fears; but his 
love is most sincere, and his penitence 
most humble when he finds out how 
causeless his suspicions are. Belinda Is 
too proud to deny his insinuations, but 
her love is so deep that she repents of 
giving him a moment’s pain.—^Afwry^y.* 
All in the Wrong (a comedy, lyfix). 
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Young** countcnanco ««« oqually vrell adapted for 
Ibo expression of pathos or of pride: thus in such 
parts as ** Hamlet,” Beverley," ** The Stranger". . . 
he looked the men be lepreaeiitecL—Arw Mondhiy 
(iSas). 

Bevil. a model gentleman, in Steele's 
Cimxious Lovers, 

Whate'er can deck mankind 
Or charm the heart, in generous Bevil shewed. 

Thomson : The Reasons (“ Winter," 173*). 

Bevil [FrancU, Harry, and George), 
three brothers—one an M. P., another in 
the law, and the third in the Guards—who, 
unknown to each other, wished to obtain 
in marriage the hand of Miss Grubb, the 
daughter of a rich stock-broker. The 
M.P. paid his court to the father, and 
obtained his consent; the lawyer paid his 
court to the mother, and obtained her 
consent; the officer paid his court to the 
young lady, and, having obtained her 
consent, the other two brothers retired 
from the field. — O’Brien: Cross Purposes, 

Be'vis, the horse of lord Miumion.— 
Sir W, Scott: Marmion (i8o8), 

Be'vlB {Sir) of Southampton. Having, 
while still a lad, reproved his mother for 
murdering his father, she employed Saber 
to kill him ; but Saber only left him on a 
dosert land as a waif, and he was brought 


Bena'llel, in the satite of Absalom 
and Ackitophelt is meant for the marquis 
of Worcester, afterwards duke of Beau¬ 
fort. Bezaliel, the famous artificer, “ was 
filled with the Spirit of God to devise 
excellent works in every kind of workman¬ 
ship ; " and of the marquis of Worcester, 
Tate says— 

... so largely ffature heaped her store, 

There scarce remained for arts to give him more. 
Dryden and Fate : Part UL read from 94X to 966 {tSUai 

Bezo'nian, a beggar, a rustic. 
Htalian, “necessitous.") Pistol 

(in 2 Henry IV. act v. sc. 3) so calls Justice 
Shallow. 

The ordinary tillers of Che earth, aucb as we caA 
husbandnuH ; m Frunce, pesantx ; lo Spaine, bes<m- 
yans ; and generally clout^kot.—Markham ; English 
Husbandnutn, 4. 

Bian'ca, the younger daughter of 
Baptista of Pad'ua, as gentle and meek 
as her sister Katherine was violent and 
irritable. As it was not likelv any one 
would marry Katherine “ the shrew," the 
father resolved that Bianca should not 
marry before her sister. Petruchio mar¬ 
ried “the shrew," and then Lucentio 
married Bianca.— Shakespeare: Taming 
of the Shrew (1594). 

Blfin'oa, a courtezan, the ''almost" 


up as a shepherd. Heanng that his 
mother had married Moridure (2 syl,), 
the adulterer, he forced his way into the 
marriage hall and struck at Mordure; but 
Mordure slipped aside, and escaped the 
blow. Bevis was now sent out of the 
country, and being sold to an Armenian, 
was presented to the king. Jos'ian, the 
lung's daughter, fell in love with ; 
they were duly married, and Bevis was 
knighted. Having slain the boar which 
made holes in the earth as big as that 
into which Curtius leapt, he was ap¬ 
pointed general of the Armenian forces, 
suMued Brandamond of Damascus, and 
made Damascus tributary to Armenia. 
Being sent, on a future occasion, as am 
bassador to Damascus, he was thrust into 
a prison, where were two huge serpents; 
these he slew, and then effect^ bis 
escape. His next encounter was with 
Ascupart, the giant, whom he made his 
kkiYe. Lastly, he slew the great dragon 
of Coleinf and then returned to England, 
wb^e he was restored to his lands and 
titles. Hie French call him Beuves de 
Hantme.^Drayton: Polyolbion, if. (i6ia). 

The Swofd of Bevis of SosUhampton 
was Moiglav, and his sUed Ar'undel. 
Both t^en him by his wife Josian, 
ifiujghter of the king of Ariuenhi, 


wife of Cassio. lago, speaking of the 
lieutenant, says— 

And what was he t 
Forsooth, a great arittuiustlclan. 

One Michael Cashio, a Florentih«, 

A fellow almost damn'd in a fair rrifk 

Shakespeare: Othetio, act i. K. i {thttl, 

Biaiil'ca, wife of Fazio. When her 
husband wantons with the marchioness 
Aldabella, Bianca, out of jealousy, ac¬ 
cuses him to the duke of Florence of 
being privy to the death of Bartol'do, 
an old miser. Fazio being condemned 
to death, Bianca repents of her rashness, 
and tries do save her husband, but not 
succeeding, goes mad and dies.— Dean 
Afilman: Fazio 

Bibbet {Master), secretary to majos- 
general Harrison, one of the parliamentarv 
commissioners.— 5 f> iV, Scott: Wood- 
stock (time, Commonwealth). 

''Bible** Butler, alias Stephen 
Butler, grandfather of Reuben BuUer the 
mesbyterian minister (married to Jeanie 
Deans).— Sir W. Scott: Heart of 'klidla- 
thian (time, George IL). 

Biblb in ijpwiii {The), a prose 
work by George Borrow (1:844), gfving 
graphic pictures of high, middle, and krw 
afeinSiMa. 
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Biblia Saupemm. (See Dictum- 
ary of Phrase and Fahk, p. 13a.) 

Bfb'lifl* a woman who fell in love 
with her brother Caunus, and was 
changed Into a fountain near Mile'tus.— 
ChHd; Metamorphoses^ ix. 66a. 

Not thMtl/buniaiH] wher« Btblis dropt. too fondly listit. 
Her tears and self may dare compare with this. 

P. FUtchtr: Tfu Purple Island, ». <1633). 

Bib'xtltiJi, a colleague of Julius Caesar, 
but a mere cipher in office; hence his 
name became a household word for a 
nonentity. 

Biokerstaff {haac), a pseudonym as¬ 
sumed by dean Swift, in the paper-war 
with Partridge the almanac-maker (1709). 

Richard Steele, editor of Tlu Taller, entitled hla 
periodical " The lucubrations of Isaac Btcker&ta^. esq.. 
Utrologer " (170^-1711). 

Biokerton (Mrs.), landlady of the 
Seven Stars inn of York, where Jeaniej^ 
Deans stops on her way to London, ^ 
whither she is going to plead for her 
sister’s pardon,— 5 ;r IV. Scott: Heart of 
Midlothian (time, George II.). 

Bld'denden Maids ( The), two 
sisters named Mary and Elizabeth Cbulk- 
burst, bom at Biddenden in iioo. They 
were joined together by the shoulders 
and hips, and lived to the age of 34. 
Some say that it was Mary and Elizabeth 
Chulkhurst who left twenty acres of land 
to the poor of Biddenden. This tene¬ 
ment is called “ Bread and Cheese Land,” 
because the rent derived from it is dis¬ 
tributed on Easter Sunday in doles of 
bread and cheese. Halstead says, in his 
History of Kent, that it was the gift of 
two maidens named Preston, and not of 
the Biddenden Maids. 

Biddy, servant to Wopsle's great-aunt, 
who kept an educational institution.” 

A good, honest girl, who falls in love 
with Pip, was lov^ by Dol^ Orlick, but 
omnied Toe Oargery.— Dickens; Great 
Bsepeotations (1860). 

Biddy [BoUair] (Miss), **Miss in 
her teens, in love witn captain Loveit 
She was promised in marriage by her 
aunt and guardian to an elderly man 
whom she detested; and during the 
absence of captain Loveit in the Flanders 
war, she coquetted with Mr. Fribble and 
captain Fla^. On the return of her 
''Strephon/* she set Fribble and Flash 
tpgetott by the ears; and while they 
stood menacing eanh other but afinakt to 
^hl, captain Loveit entered and sent 
tneih hbm to the right>idxmt^Garr£nl.* 
Minim Her 


Bide^tke-Bent (Mr. Peter), minis¬ 
ter of Wolfs Hope village .—Sir iV. 
Scott: Bride cf Lammermoor (time, 
William III.). 

Bid'more (Lord), patron of the rev. 
Josiah Cargill, minister of St, Ronan’s. 

The Hon, Augustus Bidmore, son of 
lord Bidmore, and pupil of the rev, 
Josiah Cargill, 

Miss Augusta Bidmore, daughter of 
lord Bidmore ; beloved by the rev, 
Josiah Cargill .—Sir W, Scott: St, 
Ronans IP)?//(time, George III.). 

Bie'derman (Arnold), alias count 
Arnold of Geierstein \Gi*-er-5tin€\ lan- 
damman of Unterwalden. Anne of Geier> 
stein, his brother’s daughter, is under his 
charge. 

Bertha Biederman, Arnold's iate wife. 

Ru'diger Biederman, Arnold Bieder¬ 
man’s son. 

Ernest Biederman, brother of Rudiger. 

Sigismund Biederman, nicknamed 
*' The Simple,” another brother. 

Ulrick Biederman, youngest of the 
four brothers .—Sir W. Scott: Anne of 
Geierstein (time, Edward IV,). 

Bl-forked Xictter of tke Chreeks, 

T (capital V), which resembles a Urd 
dying. 

\Tfu Hrds\ ATinr. write upon the akf 
The U-forkea letter of the Greeks. 

Long/tUcw : Tkt lVmysid€ Inn (pceiiKiW. 

BTfkost, the bridge which spans 
heaven and earth. The rainbow is this 
bridge, and its colours are attributed to 
precious stones which bestud it,— 
Scandinavian Myth, 


B^f•en'dians (The)^ a hypothetical 
religious party of Lilliput, who made it a 
matter of ” faith ” to break their eggs at 
the *' big end.” Those who broke them 
at the other end were considered heretks, 
and called Little-endians,-^Deam Sw^: 
GullivePs Travels (1726), 


Biglow Papera \The), a series of 
satirical poems in ** Yankee dialect,” by 
Hosea Biglow (T^es Russell Lowdl, of 
Boston, U.S.). First serms, 1848; second 
series, 1864. 


Blg'ot (£>f),seneschal of prince John,— 
Sir W, ScoU: Ivanhae (time, Richard I.). 


**W« wU oat fixgat It," aakl princa Jolm ... •♦Da 
ha oddbd to hia tfi i wi t chi i i . ••thou wilt wont 
tbii . . . aummoa* m oMurtooiisb^ w to ffiatUy na 
prida of thopa Saxons. .. oShcMti^ by 
of c6ut y «o than U ontta^ poula Wna 


Blg^ol^ in C LtasMi MtsaySi Is John 
Fanwlolti edkof of the AlHm nempepK 
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Big-Sea*Water, lake Superior, also 
called Gitche Gu'inee. 

Forth upon the Gitche Gurnee. 

On the shining Big-Sea-Water . . . 

All alone went Hiawatha. 

LffHsJiilew : Hiawatha, rhl. 

Bi'lander, a boat used in coast navi¬ 
gation \^By-land^€r\ 

Why choose we then Hke bOanders to creep 
Along the coast, and land in view to krep. 

When safely we may launch into the deep! 

Pryden : Hind and tht Panthtr (1687). 

a river in Spain. The high 
temper of the best Spanish blades is due 
to their being dipped into this river, the 
water of which is extremely cold. 

Help me, I pray you, to a Spanish sword. 

The tnistiest blade that e’er In BUbllis 
Was dipt. 

Southey : Roderick, etc., x*v, (1814). 

Bilbo, a Spanish blade noted for its 
flexibility,and so called from Bilba'o,where 
at one time ll’.e best blades were made. 

Bilboes (2 nV.), a bar of iron with 
fetters annexed to it, by which mutinous 
sailors were at one time linked together. 
Some of the bilboes taken from the 
Spanish Armada are preserved in the 
British Museum. They are so called, not 
because they were first made at Bilba'o, in 
Spain, but from the entanglements of the 
river on which Bilbao stands. These 
“entanglements" are called The Bilboes. 
Beaumont and Fletcher compare the mar¬ 
riage knot to bilboes, 

Bil'dai (2 syl.), a seraph and the 
tutelar guardian of Matthew the apostle, 
the son of wealthy parents and brought 
up in great luxury.— Klopslock: The 
Messiah, iii. (1748). 

Billee' {Little), a comic ballad by 
Thackeray, telling how three sailors of 
Bristol city went to sea, and, having eaten 
all their food, resolved to make a meal of 
Little Billee; but the lad eluded bis fate. 

There were three satlors of Brletol city 
Who took • boat and went to sea. 

But first with beef and captain's biscub 
And pickled pork they maded she. 

There was gorging Tack and gnzrXmg Jimmy. 

And the younger he was little Billee. 

Now when they oad got as far as the Equator 
Tbey*d nothing left but one split pea. 

AfirAr.—This is supposed to be the correct version of 
the first two verses. 

BillinQi (yosh.). A. W. Shaw so 
signs His Book of Sayings (1866). 

Billilifrsgate (3 syU), Beling was a 
friend of' * Brennus the Gaul, who owned 
a wharf called Beling's-gate. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth derives the word from Belin, 
a mythical king of the ancient Britons, 
who "built a gate there, B.C 400 " (114a). 


Billy Barlow, a merry Andrew, so 
called from a serni-idiot, who fancied 
himself “a great potentate." He was 
well known in the east of London, and 
died in Whitechapel workhouse. Some 
of his sayings were really witty, and 
some of his attitudes truly farcical. 

Billy BlacR, the conun drum-maker, 
— I'ke Hundred-pound Note. 

When Keeley was playing “ Billy Black ” at Chnlms- 
ford, ho advanced to the lights at the dose of tha 
piece, and said, " I’ve one mure, and this is a good ‘ua. 
vVhy IS Chelnisidrd Theatre like a half-tnoon I DVg 
give it upt Because it Is never Records itf et 

Stati^e I’eteran. 

l&imAter I"* hvo-mother Bacchus 
was so called occause at the death of his 
mother during gestation, Jupiter put the 
feetus into his own thigh for the rest of 
the time, when the infant Bacchus was 
duly brought forth. 

Bimbister {Margery), the old Ran- 
zelman’s spouse .—Sir IV. Scott: The 
Pirate [Kimt, William III.). 

Bimini \^Bd-me-nee^ a fabulous island, 
said to belong to the Baha'raa group, 
and containing a fountain possessed of 
the power of restoring youth. This 
island was an object of long search by 
the Spanish navigator Juan Ponce dc 
Leon (1460-1521). 

Bindloose (John), sherifl's clerk and 
Ixinker at March thorn .—Sir IV. Scott: 
St. Honan's Well (time, George III.). 

Bing'en {Bishop of), generally called 
bishop Hatto. The tale is that during 
the famine of 970, he Invited the poor to 
bis barn on a certain day, under tne plea 
of distributing com to them; but when 
the bam was crowded he locked the door 
and set fire to the building ; for which 
iniquity he was himself devoured by an 
army of mice or rats. His castle Is the 
Mouse-tower on the Rhine. Of course, 
this is a mere fable, suggested by the 
word " Mouse-tower," which means the 
tower where tolls are collected. The 
toll on com was very unpopular. 

They almost devour me with kUuMM, 

Their arms about me entwine. 

Till 1 think of the bishop of Btfigea, 

In his Mouse-tower on the Rmboe, 

Loncfetloiv: 7 'he ChHdrtn's Ndmr. 

Binlcs {Sir BingdS, a fox-hunting 
baronet, and visitor at tne Spa. 

Lady Sinks, wife of sir Bingo, but 
before marriage Miss Rachael Bomty* 
rigg. Visitor at the Spa with her hus¬ 
band.—‘Ar W* Scott: St Will 

(time. George III.Jl 
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Si'oiL, the rhetorician, noted for his 
acrimonious and sharp sayings. 

Monis ssmionibuf et ule ntgro. 

Horace : a h^istUc, H. 6o. 

Biondello, one of the servants of 
Lucentio the future husband of Bianca 
(sister of “the shrew”). His fellow- 
servant is Tra'nio. — Shakespeare: Ta ming 
ef the (1594). 

Birck. “ />r. Birch and his Young 
Friends** A “Christmas Tale” by 
Thackeray (1849). 

Birck {^Harvey), a prominent cha¬ 
racter in The Spy, a novel by J. F. 
Cooper (1821). 

Birck'over Banc (London), so 
called from Birchover, the builder, who 
owned the houses there. 

Bird (The Little Green), of the frozen 
regions, which could reveal every secret 
and impart information of events past, 
present, or to come. Prince Chery went 
in search of it. so did his two cousins. 
Brightsun and Felix; last of all went 
Fairstar. who succeeded in obtaining it, 
and liberated the princes who had failed 
in their attempts.— Comtesse D'Aulnoy: 
Fairy Tales (^“Princess Chery,” i68a). 

This tale is a mere reproduction of 

The Two Sisters,” the last tale of the 
AraHan Nights, in which the bird is 
called ** Bulbul-bezar, the talking bird.” 

Bird to a Monk. The 

monk was felix.— Longfellow: Golden 
Legend, it. 

a«chbUhop Trench has written a version of this 
kifend in verse; bishop Ken teUs the same story in 
verse ; and cardinal Newman repeats It in his Gram- 
mar ef A tsent. 

Bird Told Me (A Little), “A bird 
of the air shall carry the voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter ” 
(Bccles* X, 9o). In the old Basque legends 
a ** little bird ” is introduced ‘ * which tells 
the truth.” The sisters had deceived the 
king by assuring him that his first child 
was a cat, his second a dog, and his third 
a bear; but the “little bird” told him 
the truth —the first two were daughters 
md the third a son. This little truth- 
teUing bird appears in sundry tales of 
great antiouity; it is introduced in the 
tale of "Princess Fairstar” (Comtesse 
D'Aolnoy) as a "little green bird who 
tells everything;" also m the AraHan 
Afijf^fthe last tale, called "The Two 

SIsteni'V 

ijHMI tew • attib bM who bno. 

"Ittepooalo t 7 *«fid 4 »)r win te tte nmugety 
hyrm: Don Jmow, vlii. jn (tSMk 


When Kenelin or Cenhclm was mur- 
denwi by the order of his sister Cwen- 
thrylh, “at*thc very same hour a white 
dove flew to Rome, and, lighting on the 
high altar of St. Peter's, deposited there 
a letter containing a full account of the 
murder.” So the pope sent men to ex¬ 
amine into the matter, and a chapel was 
built over the dead body, called "St. 
Kenelm's Chapel to this day” (Shrop¬ 
shire), 

Bire'no, the lover and subseauent 
husband of Olympia queen of Holland. 
He was taken prisoner by Cymosco king 
of Friza, but was released by Orlando. 
Bireno, having forsaken Olympia, was 
put to death by Oberto king of Ireland, 
who married the young widow.— Ariosto : 
Orlando Furioso, iv., v. {1516). 

Bire'no (Duke), heir to the crown of 
Lombardy. It was the king’s wish he 
should many Sophia, his only child, but 
the princess loved Paradore (3 jy/.), a 
Briton. Bireno had a mistress named 
Alin'da, whom he induced to personate 
the princess, and in Paladore’s presence 
she cast down a rope-ladder for the duke 
to climb up by. Bireno has Alinda 
murdered to prevent the deception being 
known, and accuses the princess of in- 
chastity--a crime in Lombardy punished 
by death. As the princess is M to cxe- 
cutioa, Paladore clialJenges the duke, 
and kills him. The villainy is fully re¬ 
vealed, and the princess is married to the 
man of her choice, who had twice saved 
her life.— Jephson : The Law of Lombardy 
(1779). 

Birmingham of Belgium, Li^e. 

Birmingham of RuBsia, Tula, 

south of Moscow. 

Birmingham Poet (The), John 
Frecth, the wit, poet, and publican, who 
wrote his own songs, set them to music, 
and sang them (1730-1808). 

Bimam Wood. Macbeth said he 
was told— 

. . . Fear not, tUl Bimam wood 
Do como to Dunstnane;" and now a wood 
Comes towards Dunsinane. 

Shakespeare : Macbeth, act v. sc. 5. 

Tliis has lieen often repeated in hislory, 
as by Alexander, the Spanish mutineers, 
Hassan, and others. 

^ When Alexander marched against 
Darfus, he commanded Ids soldiers " ut 
inciderent tamos arb6rum , . . easque 
inferent egufirum pedibus . . , quos 
videntes reries ab excelsis monttbua 
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stupebant. ’— flistoHa AUxandri Magni 

'Ti. the siegt of Antwerp, 1576, the 
Sp^isb mutineers wore green branches 
when they came from Alost, and looked 
like a moving wood approaching the 
citadel.— Motley: The Dutch Republic, 
iv. 5. 

For Hassan's Inddent, «ae N^iu mmi Qutriu 
fAtxch 13,1880). 

BIRON, a merry mad-cap voung 
lord, in attendance on Ferdinand king of 
Navarre. Biron promised to spend three 
years with the king in study, during which 
time no woman was to approach his 
court; but no sooner has he signed the 
compact than he falls in love with 
Rosaline. Rosaline defers his suit for 
twelve months and a day, saying, *‘If 
you my favour mean to get, for twelve 
months seek the weary beds of people 
sick.” 

A merrier man. 

Withht the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an bout's talk withal. 

His eye begets occasion for his wit; 

For every object that the one doth catch. 

The other turns to a tnlfth'inoving jest; 

Which his fair tongue (conceit's expositor) 
Ddiven In such apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears pky truant at hh tales. 

And younger hearings are quite ravished. 
SkaMt^eart: htrvc't Laboui^s ljui, act ii, sc< 

Biron [Charles de Gontaui due de\ 
greatly beloved by Henri IV, of France. 
He won immortal laurels at the battles 
of Arques and Ivry, and at the sieges of 
Paris and Rouea The king loaded him 
with honours : he was admiral of France, 
marshal, governor of Bourgoyne, duke 
and peer of France. This too-mucb 
honour made him forget himself, and he 
entered into a league with Spain and 
Savoy against his country, ^le plot 
was discovered by Lahn; and although 
Henri wished to pardon him, he was 
executed {1602, aged 40). George Chap¬ 
man has made him the subject of two 
tr^edies, entitled Biron's Conspiracy and 
Biron's Tragedy (i557~x634). 

Biron, eldest son of count Baldwin, 
who disherited him for marrying Isa¬ 
bella, a nun. (For the rest of the talc, 
see Isabella.) — Southern: Isabella, or 
the Fatal Marriage, 

During tte abMoonur ClM ddor MucretuK, his son 
took the out oi ** IHnm ” fat Isabella, The fsther was 
shocked, tMtOHM hn OaaknA hlS son for the Church; 
but Mn. Siddom ramaifend to htaw ** lo the Church 
your son wfll Ihw and itts a cuiata aa£sp a year, but if 
successful, tho stage wfll bring him u ■ thousand.’'— 
DmaUson: ReceUeMms, 

Biron [Harriet^, the bfcject of ilr 
Diaries Grandison’s affections. 


One would prefer Dutdnea del Toboso to Mias Biron 
as soon as Grandlson becomes acquainted with the 
amiable, delicate, virtuous, unfortunate Clementi^— 
Epilogw the Bdito* on the Story Habib and 
Ijoraihil^yase, 

Birthi. It was lord Thurlow who 
called high birth "the accident of an 
accident. ^ 

Birtba, the motherless daughter and 
only child of As'tragon the Lombard 
philosopher. In spring she gathered 
blossoms for her father’s still, in autumn 
berries, and in summer flowers. She fell 
in love with duke Gondibert, whose 
wounds she assisted her father to hcsal, 
Birtha, " in love unpractised and unread,” 
is thr beau-ideal of innocence and purity 
of mind. Gondibert bad just plighted 
his love to her when he was summoned to 
court, for king Aribert had proclaimed 
him his successor and future son-in-law. 
Gondibert assured Birtha he would remain 
true to her, and gave her an emerald ring 
which he told her would lose its lustre « 
he proved untrue. Here the tale breaks 
off, and as it was never finished the sequel 
is not known.— Sir IV. Davenant: Goth 
dibert (an heroic poem, 1651). 

Biae, a wind prevalent in those valleys 
of Savoy which open to the sea. It esped* 
ally affects the nervous system. 

Biier'ta, formerly called U'tica, in 
Africa. The Saracens passed from Biserta 
to Spain, and Charlema^e in 800 under¬ 
took a war against the Spanish Saracens. 
The Spanish historians assert that he was 
routed at Fontarabia (a strong town in 
Biscay); but the French maintain that 
he was victorious, although they allow that 
the rear of his army was cut to pieces. 

Or whom Bisfsrta wnt from Afric shortL 

Wbeo Charlemain with all his peerage fdi 

By Fontarabia. 

Miittm: Paradise Lost, 1 .585 (rMsk 

Biflliop. Burnt milk is called by 
Tusser *' milk that the bishop doth ban,^' 
Tyndale says when milk or porridge Is 
burnt '* we saye the bishope hath put his 
fote in the potie,” and plains it thus, 

“ the bishopcs bum whom they lust.” 

BiBhopB. The seven ndbo refused 
to read the declaration of indulgence 
published James II. and were by 
nim imprisoned for recusancy, wei^e arch* 
bishop Sancroft [Canterbufy), bishops 
Uoyd [St. Asaph), Turner \£M, Kew 
[Bath and 1 VeA\, White [Feterbotoughl 
Lake [Chichester), Trelawn^ [Bristol), 
Being tried, they wmaB acquitted Qvdm, 
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Bishop llflddlehlbni, who was al¬ 
ways declaiming against aident drinks, 
and advocating water as a beverage, 
killed himself by secret intoxication. 

Bisto'xiiaiiSp the Thracians; so called 
from Bislon (son of Mars), who built 
Bisto'nia on la^e Bis'tonis. 

So the Bistoftian race, a maddealng train. 

Exult and revel on the Thracian plain. 

Pitfs Statius, tt. 

Bit'elaa (3 sister of Fairlimb, 

and daughter of Rukenaw the ape, in 
the beast-epic called Reynard the Fox 
(1498). 

Bftiag Remark {A). Near'chos 
ordered Ze'no the philosopher to be 
pounded to death in a mortar. When he 
had been pounded some time, he told 
Nearchos he had an important com¬ 
munication to make to him, but as the 
tyrant bent over the mortar to hear what # 
he had to say, Zeno bit off his ep. ■ 
Hence the proverb, A remark more biting 
than Zeno’s, 


Bit'tldbrains {Lord), friend of sir 
William Ashton, lord-keeper of Scotland. 

Lady Biitlebrains, wife of the above 
lord.— Sir H'. Scott: Bride of Lammer- 
(time, William Ill.). 

Bit'MT, light porter in Bounderby's 
bank at Coketown. He was educated at 
M'Clioakumchild's “practical school,*’ 
and became a general spy and informer. 
BiUer finds out the robbery of the bank, 
and discovers the peipetrator to be Tom 
Gradgrind (son ol Thomas Gradgrind, 
Esq., M.P.), informs against him, and 
Mts promoted to his place,— Dickens: 
Hard Times (1854). 

Bimarre[Z?^»af^, the friend of Orian'a, 
for ever coquetting and sparring with 
Duretele [Dure-taiT], and placing him in 
awkward predicaments.— Farguhar: The 
Inconstant (1702). 

Miss Famm't last performances were ** Biisane,*' 
March aO, ijyi, and "lady Teazle' on the aBth.— 
Memoirs Countess qfthrt^ (iSs9)- 


Black jlLg*lie«, the countess of 
March, noted Tor her defence of Dunbar 
during the war which Edward 111 . main¬ 
tained In Scotland (1333-1338). 

She kept n stir In tower and trench. 

That bAvltng, bol8t*rous Scottish wtech, 
Oune 1 early, came I late. 

1 found Black agnee at the gate. 


Star Walter Scolt sayt, ** The counteu was caBed 
*Bladllt Agnes' from her oomploidon. She was the 
deughter of Thomas Randolph, earl of Muiray.**— 
Tout of a GromggotUer, 1 14. {Sm BLACK FJUNCS.) 


Blftck AffwbUt the pfdfreyt (See 

AGNlEtii, p. 15^ 


Black Bartholomew, the day 

when 2000 presbyterian pastors were 
ejected. They had no alternative but to 
subscribe to the articles of uniformity or 
renounce their livings. Amongst their 
number were Calamy, Baxter, and Rey¬ 
nolds, who were offered bishoprics, but 
refused the offer. 

Black Bess, the famous mare of 
Dick Turpin, which, according to tradi¬ 
tion, carried him from London to York. 

Black Charlie, sir Charles Napier 
(1786-1860). 

Black Clergy ( The), monks, in con¬ 
tradistinction to The White Clergy, or 
parish priests, in Russia. 

Black Colin Campbell, general 
Campbell, in the army of George III., 
introduced by sir W. Scott in Redgatenilet, 

Black Death, fully described by 
Hecker, a German physician. It was a 
putrid typhus, and was called Black 
Death because the bodies turned black 
with rapid putrefaction. (See Comkill, 
May, 1865.) 

In 1348-9 at least half of the entire 
population of England died. Thus 57,000 
out of 60,000 died in Norwich ; 7000 
out of 10,000 died in Yarmouth; 17 out 
of 21 of the cler^ of York; 2,500,000 
out of 5,000,000 of the entire population. 

Between 1347 and 1350 one-fourth of 
all the population of the world was 
carried on by this pestilence. Not less 
than 25,000,000 plerished in Europe 
alone, while in Asia and Africa the 
mortality was even greater. It came from 
China, where fifteen years previously it 
carried off 5,000,00a In Venice the 
aristocratic, died 100,000; in Florence 
the refined, 60,000 ; In Paris the gay, 
50,000; in London the wealthy, 100,000; 
in Avignon, a nilmber wholly beyond 
calculation. 

N. B.—^This form of pestilence has never 
occurred a second time. 

Black Douglas, William Douglas, 
lord of Nithsdale, who died 1390. 

He WM tafl. strong, and weB made, of a awaithy 
complexion, with dark hair, from which he was calied 
**Tbe Black Doug^las."—sSfr JV. Scott: TtUtt ^ m 
Gran4/kther, xi. 

Black Dwarf {The), a romance by 
sir Walter Scott {x8i6). The “ Black 
Dwarf** is called **£lmaiider the Re¬ 
cluse/* or **Caniile Elshie, the Wise 
Wight of Mucklestane Moor,*' but is 
in teaiity sir Edward Manley. Tl^ tate 
runs thus: Isabella Vete, daui^lef of 



BLACK-EYED SUSAN 


BLACK THURSDAY. 


laA 


Richard Vere (laird of Ellieslaw, and 
head of a Jacobite conspiracy) tried to 
compel his daughter to marry sir Frederick 
Langley, one of his chief followers. She 
resisted and was carried off lo W'estburn- 
flat, but was rescued by Patrick Earnscliff 
(laird of Earnscliff). Being persuaded 
to consult the Black Dwarf, she goes to 
his hut, and he promises to prevent the 
obnoxious marriage. When the wedding 
preparations of sir F. Langley were aU 
completed, the Black Dw'arf suddenly 
appeared on the scene, declared himself 
to be sir Edward Manley, and forbade 
the marriage. Miss Vere ultimately 
married Patrick Earnscliff, and all went 
merry as a marriage-bell. 

It is said that the " Black Dwarf" is meant for David 
Rhcbie, who«e cottage was and still is on Muof Water, 
to the county of Peebles. 

Black-eyed Susan, a ballad by 
John Gay. Also a drama by Douglas 
Jerrold (182a). 

The ballad bef;ins~ 

AU in the Downs the fleet was moored, 

The streanit-rs wavinjf in the wind. 

When Black-eyed Susan came on board. 

Black Flag (^) was displayed by 
Tamerlane when a besieged city refused 
-to surrender, meaning that “ mercy is 
now past, and the cito is devoted to utter 
destruction.” 

Black George, the gamekeeper in 
Fieldimg:’s novel called The Hhtory of 
Tom a Foundling (1750). 

Black George, George Petrowitsch 
of Servia, a brigand ; called by the 'Furks 
Kara George, from the terror he in¬ 
spired. 

Black Korea ( The), the 7th Dragoon 
Guards {not the 7th Dragoons). So 
called bei^use their facings (or collar and 
cuffs) are black velvet. Their plumes are 
black and white; and at one time their 
horses were black, of at any rate dark 
bay. 

Black Jack, a large flagon. 

But oh, oh. oh! his nose doth sliow 
How oil Black Jack to his lips doth jro. 

Simon th* Cellarer, 

Black Knlgkt of the Black 

{The), sir Peread. Called by 
Tennyson ** Night ” or ** Nox.” He was 
one of the four brothers who kept the 
passages of Castle Dangerous, and was 
overthrown by sir Gareth.— Sir T, Ma¬ 
lory: History of Prirue Arthur, ». ia6 
(1470); Tennyson: /dyl/s (**Gareth and 
Lynette ”). 

Black lord Clifford* John ninth 


lord Clifford, son of Thomas lord Clifford. 
Also called “ The Butcher ” (died 1461). 

Black Prince, Edward priiicc» of 
Wales, son of Edward III. Froissart 
says he was styled "by terror of his 
arms ” (c, 169). Similarly, lord Clifford 
was called '' The Black Lord Clifford ” for 
his cruelties (died 1461!. George Petro- 
w'itsch was called by the Turks "Black 
George ” from the terror of his name. 
The countess of March was called " Black 
Agnes *’ from the terror of her deeds, and 
not (as sir W. Scott says) from her dark 
complexion. Similarly, ‘ * The Black Sea ” 
{g.v!), or Axinus, as the Greeks once called 
it, received its name from the inhospitable 
character of the Scythians. The " Black 
Wind,” or Sherki, is an easterly wind, so 
called by the Kurds, from its being such a 
terrible scourge. 

N.B.—-Fiilc was called BLtck, or Nerra, for hit tS 
deeds. He burnt his wife at the stake; wag«d tbd 
bitterest war ag'ainst his ; despatched twelve 
sassins to muriler the minister ut the French kiuSTi 
revolted even the rude barl>anans of the times in which 
he lived by his treason, rapuic, and bloodshed. 

Shirley falls into the general error— 

Our ^eat third Edward . , . and hb brave son . . . 
In his black Hniifiiir. 

Edward the BUuh Prince, !v. i 

He wore gill or " gold " armour.) 

Black Biver or Atba'ra, of Africa, 
so called from the quantity of black earth 
brought down by it during the rains. 
This earth is deposited on the surface of 
the country in the ovorffow of the Niliiw 
and hence the Aibara is regarded as the 
** dark mother of Egypt.” 

Black Sea ( The), once called by the 
Greeks Axinus ("inhospitable”), dther 
because the Scythians on its coast were 
inhospitable, or because its waters were 
dangerous to navigation. It was after¬ 
wards called Euxfnus ("hospitable”) 
when the Greeks themselves became 
masters of it. The Turks called it The 
Black Sea, either a return to its former 
name, or from its black rock. 

Black Thnreday* the name given 
in the colony of Victoria, Australia, 
to Thursday, February 6, 1851, when 
the most terrible bush fire known in the 
annals of the colony occurred. It raged 
over an immense area. One writer in the 
newspapers of the time said that he rode at 
headlong speed for fifty miles, with fire 
raging on dther side of his route. TTse 
heat was felt far out at sea, and many 
birds dead on the decks of coasting 
vessels."^ The destruction of animal liS 
and fiumiiig stode in ttds conffagration 
was enormous. 



BLACKS. 


BLAIZE. 


i«5 


Blftcka(rAe),an Italian faction of the 
fourteenth century. The Guelphs of 
Florence were divided into the Hlacki 
who wished to open their gates to Charles 
de Valois, and the Whita who opposed 
him. Dantft the poet was a “ While.” 
and as the “Blacks’* were the pre¬ 
dominant party, he was exiled in 1302. 
and during his exile wrote his immortal 
poem, the Divina Cammtdia. 

Blaok'acre (IVrdew), a masculine, 
litigious, pettifogging, headstrong wo¬ 
man*— Wyckerly: The Plain Dealer 
(*677). 

Blackchestar {The eeuntets t/), 
sister of lord Dalgarno .—Sir IV. Scott: 
Fortunes of Nigel (time, James I.). 

BlackfHar’s Bridge (Tendon) was 
once called “Pitt’s Bridge.” This was 
the bridge built by R. Mylne in 1780, bi^ 
the name never found favour with th^ 
genera] public. 

Blaokgnardfl (Victor Hugo says), 
soldiers condemned for some offence in 
discipline to wear their red coats (which 
were lined with black) inside out. The 
French equivalent, he says, is Blaquers. 
—LHomme qui Rit^ II, iii. i. 

It is quite impossible to believe this to 
be the true derivation of the word. 
Other suggestions will be found in the 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, p. 141. 

BlaokleM ^omalinY a soldier in 
the guard of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
—Sir W, Scott: The Talisman (time. 
Richard I.). 

Blackmantle (Bernards, Charles 
MolloyWestmacott. author of The Englisk 
Spy (x836). 

Black'pool (Stephen), a power-loom 
weaver in Bounderby’s mill at Coketown. 
He had a knitted brow and pondering 
expression of face, was a man of the 
stnetest integrity, refused to join the 
strike, and was turned out of the mill. 
When Tom Qradgrind robbed the bank 
of;£’iSo, he threw suspicion on Stephen 
Blackpool, and while Stephen was hasten¬ 
ing to Cokebum to vindicate himself, he 
feU into a shaft known as “ the Hell 
Shaft." and, although rescued, died on a 
titter. Stephen Blackpool loved Rachel, 
one of the hands, Iwt bad already a 
drunken, worthless wife.—.* Hard 
Tiwm (1854). 

BlftCkwaltll {Thi FUmish), Quintin 
Mati^ the X>ttt€li painter (x46o-z5a9). 


Blacksmith (The Learned), Elihu 
Biirritt, United States (1811-1879). 

Blacksmith’s Daughter ( The), 
lock and key. 

Place it under the care of the blaclu>initb‘« daughter. 
•~l>u.kens: Tale cjT Two Cities (*659). 

Blackwood’s Magazine. Ihe 

vignette on the wrapper of this magazine 
is meant for George Buchanan, the iScotch 
historian and poet (1506-1582) He is 
the representative of Scottish literature 
generally. 

The magazine originated in 1817 with 
William Blackwood of Kdinburgh, pub¬ 
lisher. 

Bladamonr. the friend of Paridd 
the libertine.— Spenser: Faerie Qtteene. 

Blad'derskato (Lord) and lord 
Kaimes, the two judges in Peter Peeble’s 
lawsuit.— Sir W. Scott: Redgauntlet 
(lime, George IIL). 

Bla’dud. father of king Lear. Geof¬ 
frey of Monmouth says that Bladud, 
attempting to fly, fell on the temple of 
Apollo, and was dashed in pieces. Hence 
when Lear sw'ears ‘' By Apollo " be is 
reminded that Apollo was no friend of 
the kings (act i. sc. 1). Bladud, says the 
story, built Bath (once called Badon), 
and dedicated to Minerva the medicinal 
spring which is called “ Bladud’s Well." 

Blair (Adam), the hero of a novel by 
J. G. Lockhart, entitled Adam Blair, a 
Slory of Scottish Life (1822). It is the 
story of a Scotch minister who “ fell from 
grace,” but after a season of penitence 
was restored to his pastorate. 

Blair (Father Clement), a Carthusian 
monk, confessor of Catherine Glover 
“ the fair maid of Perth."— Sir IV. Scott: 
Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Blair (Rext, David), sir Richard 
Philips, author of The Universal Pre¬ 
ceptor (1816), Mothers Question Booh, etc. 
Philips issued books under a legion of 
false names. 

Blaise, a hermit, who baptized Merlin 
the enchanter. 

Blaise (St.), patron saint of wool- 
combers, b^use he was tom to pieces 
with iron wool-combs. 

Blaiae (Mrs. Mary), an hypothetical 
comic elegy full of puns, by Oliver Gold¬ 
smith (1765). The character of this /eu 
desprit may be gleaned from the two tines 
following— 

TIm tdfW btinaoif hu (bOowwl Im- 
Wbfta MS ^ 



BLANCHE. 


BLEAK HOUSE 


ta6 


BLAirCKE (1 syl.). niece of king 
John, in Shakesp^e’s historic tragedy 
of Xing yakn (1623), 

BlanoKe, one of the domestics of lady 
Eveline'' the betrothed. ’’— Sir IV, Scoti: 
The Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Blanche (La reine), the queen of 
France during the first six weeks of her 
widowhood. During this period of 
mourning she spent her time in a closed 
room, lit only by a wax taper, and was 
dressed wholly in white. Mary, the 
widow of Louis XII., was called La reine 
Blanche during her days of mourning, 
and is sometimes (but erroneously) so 
called afterwards. 

Blanche (Lady) makes a vow with 
lady Anne to die an old maid, and of 
course falls over head and ears in love 
with Thomas Blount, a jeweller's son, 
who enters the army and becomes a 
colonel. She is very handsome, ardent, 
brilliant, and fearless-— Knowles: Old 
Maids (1841). 

BlazLche'flear (2 syl.), the heroine 
of Boccaccio’s prose romance called II 
Filocofo, Her lover ‘' Floras " is Boccaccio 
himself, and “ Blanchefleur ’’ was the 
daughter of king Robert The story of 
Blanchefleur and Fiords is substantially 
the same as that of Dor^igen astd A urelius^ 
by Chaucer, and that of “Diano'ra and 
Ansaldo," in the Decameron, 

Bland'amour (Sir), a man of ** mickle 
might," who “bore great sway in arms 
and chivalry," but was both vainglorious 
and insolent He attacked Brit'omart, 
but was discomfited by her enchanted 
spear ; he next attacked sir Ferraug^h, 
and having overcome him, took from him 
the lady who accompanied him, **the 
False Florimel."— Spenser: Faerie Queene, 
hr. r (1596). 

Blaade'viUe {tad/ Emily), a neigh- 
hour of the Waverley family, afterwards 
married to colonel Talbot .—Sir W, Scott: 
Waverley (time. George 11 .). 

Bland'fbrdi the father of Belin'da, 
who he promis^ sir William Bellmooi 
should many his son George. But Belinda 
was in love with Beverl^, and George 
Bellmont with Qarissa (Bewley’s sister). 
Ultimately matters arranged themselves, 
so that toe lovers marri^ accotdiug xo 
their inclinations .All in the 
Wrong (1761). 

Blast'dimait, the faithful man-servant 


of the fair Bcllisanl, and her attendant 
after her divorce.— Valentine and Orsan» 

Blandi'na, wife of the churlish knight 
Turpin, who refused hospitality to sir 
Calepine and his lady Sere'na (canto 3). 
She had "the art of a suasive tongue," 
and most engaging manners; but " uer 
words were only words, and aXi her tears 
were water" (canto 7).— Spenser; Fairie 
Queene, iv. (1596). 

Blandish, a "practised parasite." 
His sister says to him, " May you find 
but half your own vanity in those you 
have to work on 1" (act i. i). 

Miss Letitia Blandish^ sister of the 
above, a fai^ming timeserver, who sponges 
on the w'calihy. She especially toadies 
Miss Alscrip *Hhe heiress," flattering 
her vanity, fostering her conceit, and 
encouraging her viilgar affectations. — 
Burgoyne: The Heiress ( 1781). 

Blans (Niell), towm piper and pub¬ 
lican, 

Jenny Blane, his daughter.— Sir W> 
Scott: Old Mortality (time, Charles II.). 

Bla’neji a wealthy heir, ruined by 
dissipation.— Crabbe: Borough (x8zo). 

Blarney (Lady), one of the flash 
women introduced by squire Thornhill to 
the Primrose family.— Goldsmith: Vicar 
of Wakefield (1765), 

Blaa'phemoiui Balfour. Sir James 

Balfour, the Scottish judge, was so called 
from his apostasy (died 1583). 

Bla'tant Beast (The), the personi¬ 
fication of slander or public opinion. The 
beast had 100 tongues and a sting. Sir 
Artegal muzzled the monster, and dragged 
it to Fa^ry-land, but it broke loose and 
Trained its liberty. Subsequently sir 
C^'idore (3 syL) went In quest of it— 
Spenser: Faerie Queene, v. and vi. (1596)^ 
"Mrs, Grundy" is the modern 
name of Spenser’s " Blatant Beast" 

Blath'ers and Xhtif, detectives who 
investigate the burglary in which BU! 
Sikes had a hand. Blathers relates the 
tale of Conkcy Chickweed, who robbed 
himself of 327 guineas.-— Oliver 
Twist (1837). 

Blat'tergrovl (The Fev, Mr,}, 
minister of Trotcosey. near Monkbarns. 
•^Sif IV, Scott: 7 'he Antiqttary (time, 
Elizabeth). 

Bleak iloiiae, a novel by C. Dickens 
(1853). The main story is &e intermin¬ 
able law-suit of Jarttdyce V. Jarndyoefg. w.), 



BLEEDING-HEART YARD. 


107 BLIND BARD ON THE CHIAN. 


Bleedin^-lieai:^ Tatd (London). 
So called because it was the place where 
the devil cast the bleeditig heart of lady 
Hatton (wife of the dancing chancellor), 
after he had torn it out of her body with 
his claws.— Dr, Mackay: Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions. 

Blefas'cn, an island inhabited by 
pigmies. It was situated north-east of 
Lilliput, from which it w'as parted by a 
channel 800 yards wide.— Dean Swift: 
Gullivtf^s Travels (1726). 

*' Blefitscu * is France, and the Inhabitants of tb« 
..niiputlan court, which forced GuJliver to take shelter 
there rather than have his eyes put out, is an Indirect 
reproach upon that [xir] of hngUnd. and a vindication 
of the flijjht of Ormond and Boliiijihroke to Paris.— 
Sir IV. SiOtt. 

Bleise (i syl.) of Northumbcrhind, 
[he historian of king Arthur's court. 

Merlin told Blelse how king Arthur had si>cd at the 
freat battle, and how the battle cnde«I; and told hii^ 
ine names of every king and knight of worship thar 
was there. And Bleise wrote the battle word for word, 
as Merlin told him. how it began and by whom, and 
how it ended, and who had the worst. All the battles 
that were done in king Arthur'a days, Merhn caused 
Bleise to write them. Also he caused him to write all 
the battles that every worthy knight did of king 
Arthur’s court .—Sir T, Malory: History q/" Pritut 
Arthur, i. 15 (1470I. 

Blem'myei (3 syl.), a people of 
Africa, fabled to have no head, but having 
^es and mouth in the breast (See 
Gaora.) 

Bleaunyis tradoatui capita abeaae oie •! ocuhs 
pectori amaia,— 

f Ctesias speaks of a people of India 
near the Gang^, sin€ cerviee, oculos in 
humeris habentes. Mela also refers to a 
I>eople quibus capita et vultui in pectore 
sunt, 

Blenheim [The battle of), a poem 
by John Dennis, to whom the duke of 
Marlborough gave/loo (1705), 

Another by Southey (179^, supposed 
to bo told by Kasper— 

It was a summer’s erenlag. 

Old Kasper's work was aone; 

And he before his cottage doot 
Was sitting In the atuu . . , 

The ballad goes on to tell all the horrors 
of the war, and the burden is nevertheless 
“ It was a famous victory." 

Blenheim Spaniels. The Oxford 
electors are so called, because for many 
years thev obediently supported any can¬ 
didate which the duke of Marlborough 
commanded them to return. Lockhui 
broke through this custom by telUng the 
people the fable of the and the Wolf 
The dog, it wfll be remembered, had on 
his neck the niarks of bis collar, and the 
wolf said he pifeferred liberty. 


(The race of the little dog called the 
Blenheim spaniel has been preserved ever 
since Blenheim House was built for the 
duke of Marlborough in 1704.) 

Blefson [Master Joshua), one of the 
three parliamentary commissioners sent 
by Cromwell with a warrant to leave the 
royal lodge to the Lee family. —Sir W, 
Scott: Woodstock (time, Commonwealth). 

Bleys, called Merlin's master, but he 

. . . taught him naught . . . the scholar 

Before hts master; and so far that Bleys 

Laid magic by: and sat him down ana wrote 

All things and whatsoever Merlin dkl 

Id one great anoal book. 

Tmnystm: Idylls of the King^ Th* 
Coming of Arthur *’). 

Bli'fi. 1 , a noted character in Fielding's 
novel called The History of Tom Jones^ 
a Foundling (1750). 

*.* Blifil is the original of Sheridan’s 
** Joseph Surface," in the School for 
Scandal (1777). 

Bligh ( William), captain of the 
Bounty, so well known for the mutiny, 
headed by Fletcher Christian, the mate 
{1790). 

Blimbar [Dr.), head of a school for 
the sons of gentlemen, at Brighton. It 
was a select school for ten pupils only; 
but there was learning enough for ten 
times ten. '‘Mental green peas were 
produced at Christmas, and intellectual 
asparagus all the ^ear round." The 
doctor was really a npe scholar, and truly 
kind-hearted ; but bis great fault was 
over-tasking his boys, and not seeing 
when the bow was too much stretched. 
Paul Dombey, a delicate lad, succumbed 
to this strong mental pressure. 

Mrs, Blimber, wife of the doctor, not 
learned, but wishing to be thought so. 
Her pride was to see the boys in the 
largest possible collars and stiffest pos¬ 
sible cravats, which she deemed highly 
dassicaL 

Cornelia Blimber, the doctor's daughter, 
a slim young lady, who kept her hair 
short and wore spectacles. Miss Blimto 
"had no nonsense about her," but bad 
grown " dry and sandy with working in 
the graves of dead languages." She 
married Mr. Feeder, A., Dr. Blimber‘s 
usher.— Dickens: Domkey and Sm (1S46). 

Blind Atttbor IA\. Robert Wau- 
chope, appointed arcobisbop of Arma^ 
by Paul ill., in 1543, imnd from his 
mrth, and died 1551. 

Blind Bard on tbio Chian Btrand 

(Tile). So ColeridgeinlhHomer. %ron 



BUND BEGGAR. 


BLOOD-BATH. 




calls him * * The blind old man of Scio's 
rocky isle," in his Bride o/A Mas, Also 
called *' The man of Chios," Melesigen^s, 
Maeonldfts, etc. (See these words.) 

Blind Besrsfar of Bethnal Q-reen, 

Henry, son and heir of sir Simon de 
Montfort. At the battle of Evesham the 
barons were routed, Montfort slain, and 
his son Henry left on the field for dead. 
A baron's daughter discovered the young 
man, nursed him with care, and married 
him. The fruit of the marriage was 
** pretty Bessee, the beggar's daughter." 
Henry de Montfort assumed the garb 
and semblance of a blind beggar, to 
escape the vigilance of king Henry ’s spies. 

N.B. —Day produced, in 1659, a drama 
called The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green; 
and S. Knowles, in 1834, produced his 
amended drama on the same subject. 
There is [or was], in the Whitechapel 
Road, a public-house sign called the 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green.— History 
of Sign-boards, (See Blinde.) 

Blind Chapel Court (Mai k Lane, 
London) is a corruption of Blanch Apple- 
[Ion], In the reign of Richard 11 . it was 
part of the manor of a knight named 
Appleton. 

Blind Emperor ( The), Ludovig 
III. of Germany ( 83 o, 890-934). 

Blind Harper (The), John Parry, 
who died 1739. 

'*f J. Stanley, musician and composer, 
was blind from his birth (1713-1786). 

Blind Harry, a Scotch minstrel 
of the fifteenth century, blind from in- 
foncy. His epic of Sir William Wallace 
runs to ix,86f lines. He was minstrel in 
the court of James IV. 

Blind Mechanician (The), John 
Strong, a great mechanical genius, was 
bHnd from his birth. He died at Carlisle, 
aged 66 (1732-1798). 

Blind Men’s Dinner. (See Diction¬ 
ary of Phrase and Fable, p. 1 16. ) The joke 
k>nns the subject of one of Sacchetti's 
tales. It is also told by Sozzini; but is 
of Indian origin. 

Blind Hatnraliet (The), F. Htiber 

(i7S«>~i83o). 

Blind Poet ( The), Luigi Qroto, an 
Italian poet, called // Cieco (1541-1585). 
John Milton {1608-1^4). 

Homer is called The Blind Old Bard 
(fi, B.C. 960). 

B l i nd Trayeller (Tke)^ lieutenant 


James Holman. He became blind at the 
age of 35; nevertheless he travelled round 
the world, and published an account of 
his travels (1787-1857). 

Blinde Beggar of Alexandria 

The), a drama by George Chapman 
1598). 

Blin'kinaop, a smuggler in Red- 
gauntlet, a novel by sir W. Scott (time, 
George III.). 

Blister, the apothecary, who says, 
“ Without physicians, no one could know 
whether he was well or ill." He courts 
l.ucy by talking shop to her.— Fielding: 
The Virgin Unmasked (a farce, 1740). 

Blithe-Heart King ( The). David 
is so called by Caedmon. 

Those lovely lyric* written by hi* hand 

W'hom Savon Coedinon calls "The Blithe-heait King.* 

Lon£/ellow: Tk* Potts Talt (ref. is to Ps. cslvliL 

Block (Martin). One of the com¬ 
mittee of the Estates of Burgundy, who 
refused supplies to Charles the Bold, duke 
of Burgimdy.— Sir W. Scott: Anne 
Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Blok (Nikkei), the butcher, one of the 
insurgents at Li^ge.— Sir W. Scott: 
Quentin Durward (time, Edward IV.). 

Blondel de Hesle [Neel], the 
favourite minstrel of Richard Coeur de 
Lion. He chanted the Bloody Vest in 
presence of queen Berengaria, the lovely 
Edith Plantagenet.— Sir W, Scott: The 
Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

Blon'dina, the mother of Fairstar 
and two boys at one birth. She was Uie 
wife of a king ; but the queen-mother 
hated her, and, taking away the three 
babes, substituted three puppies. Ulti¬ 
mately her children were restored to her, 
and the queen-mother was duly pun¬ 
ished, with her accomplices.— ComtesH 
D'Aulnoy: Fairy Tales (" Princess Fair- 
star," 1682). 

Blood (Colonel Thomas), emissary of 
the duke of Buckingham (1628-1680), 
introduced by sir W. Scott in Peveril (tf 
the Peak, a novel (time, Charles II.). 

Blood (The Court of). “Tlie twelve 
judges of the Tumult," established in the 
Netherlands by the duke of Alva, in 1557, 
—Motley : The Dutch Republic, 

Blood (General), Zisca, the Hannibal 
of Bohemia, who was totally blind. 

Blood«Batli (1520), a massacre of 
the Swedish nobles and leaders, which 
occurred three dap after the coronatioit 
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Ilf Christian II. king of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. The victims were 
invited to attend the coronation, and 
were put to the sword, under the plea of 
being enemies of the true Church. In 
this massacre fell both the father and 
brother-in-law of Gustavus Vasa. I'he 
former was named Eric Johansson, and 
the latter Brahe (a syL). 

H This massacre reminds us of the 
•• Bloody Wedding ” or slaughter of 
huguenots during the marriage cere¬ 
monies of Henri of Navarre and Mar¬ 
guerite of France, in 157a. 

Bloods {The Five) : (i) The O’Neils 
of Ulster; (a) the O’Connors of Con¬ 
naught ; (3) ine O'Briens of Tbomond : 
(4) the O'l^chlans of Meath; and {5) 
the M'Murroughs of Leinster. These are 
the five principal septs or families of^ 
Ireland, and all not belonging to one 
these five septs were (even down to the " 
reign of Elizabeth) accounted aliens or 
enemies, and could '* neither sue nor be 
sued.” 

K William Fitz-Roger, being arraigned 
^th Edward IL) for the murder of 
Roger de Caniilon, pleads that he was 
not guilty of felony, because his victim 
was not of “free blood,” i.e. one of the 
•• five bloods of Ireland; ” and the plea 
was admitted by the jury to be good. 

Rol>eitus de Waley. tried at Waterford for st.iyine 

J ohn M*GiU{tnorry, in the time of Edward 11 .. confessed 
tie fact, but pleaded that he could not thereby have 
conunttted feiony, because the deceased was a mere 
Irbhman, and not one of the hve bioods.''— 5 ir yMe 
Daveu* 

Bloody {The), Otho IL emperor of 
Gtxmaaj (955, 973-983). 

Sloody-Bonea, a bogie. 

As bad aa Bloody'bones or Lunsford (£c. air Thomaa 
Lttiurford, ffoveraor of the Tower, the dread of every 
•M).—nS. SuiUr: SMaras, 

Bloody Brother {The), a tragedy 
by Beaumont (printed 1629). 'Fhe 
“bloody brother’^ is RoUo duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, who killed his brother Otto and 
several other persons. RoUo was himself 
killed ultimately by Hamond captain of 
the guard. (Sm Appendix, Fletcher.) 

Bloody Biito2i«r{ 7 *^). The duke 
of Cumberland, second son of Geor^ 11 ., 
was so called from his barbarities In the 
suppression of the rebellion in favour of 
Cliarles Edward, the young pretender. 

“ Black Oi£^d was also caUed “ The 
Butcher” for bis cruelties (died 1461). 

Bloody Honda Cathal, an ancestor 
of the O^Cdonors or Ireland* 


Bloody Mary, queen Mary Eng¬ 
land, daughter of Henry VIII. and elder 
half-sister of queen Elizabeth, So called 
on account of the sanguinary perstcutions 
carried on by her against the protestants. 
It is said that 200 persons were burnt to 
death in her short reign (1553-1558). 

Bloody Wedding (The), that of 
Henri of Navarre with Marguerite, sister 
of Charles IX. of France. Caihajinede 
Medici invited all the chief protesiant 
nobles to this wedding, but on the eve of 
the festival of St. Bartholomew (August 
24, 1572), a general onslaught was made 
on all the protestants of Paris, and next 
day the same massacre was extended to 
the provinces. The number which fell 
in this wholesale slaughter has been esti¬ 
mated at between 30,000 and 70,000 per¬ 
sons of both sexes. 

Bloomfield {Louisa), a young lady 
eng;iged to lord Totlerly the beau of 60, 
but in love with Charles Danvers the 
embryo barrister. — C. Se/iy: The On- 
finished Gentleman (1841). 

Blougram’s Apology {Bishop), a 
poem by Robert Browning on the 
question whether a clergyman “ who 
doubts the articles of the Christian faith 
is justified in retaining his living.” The 
answer given is that “ disbelief is only 
doubt, and in all charges the criminal Is 
allowed the benefit of a doubt” 

No Christian doctrine is capable of 
kcientihc, or experinieotal proof. 

Blotmt {Nicholas), afterwards knight¬ 
ed ; master of the horse to the earl of 
Sussex.— W. Scott: Kenilworth 
(lime, Elizabeth). 

Blount [Sir Frederick), a distant rda- 
tive of sir John Vesey. He had a great 
objection to the letter r, which he con¬ 
sidered “wough and wasping.** He 
dressed to perfection, and, though not 
“w'ich,” prided himself on having the 
“ best opewa-box, the best dogs, the best 
horses, and the best house ” ^ any one. 
He liked Georgina Vesey, and as she had 
^10,000, he thought be should do himself 
no harm by “ mawywing the girl”—ZdTid 
Lytton : Money (1840). 

Blount {Master), a wealthy jewefier 
of Ludgate Hill, London. An old- 
fashioned tradesman, not ashamed of Ids 
calling. He had two sons, John sad 
Thomas; the former was his favotilllis. 

Mistrttt BUnfit, his wife. AshrewA 
t 
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discerning woman, who loved her son 
Thomas, and saw in him the elements of 
a rising man, 

John Blouni, eldest son of the Ludgate 
jcMv^eller. Being left successor to his 
father, he sold the goods and set up for a 
man of fashion and fortune. vanity 
and snobbism were most gross. He had 
good-nature, but more cunning than dis¬ 
cretion : he thought himself far-seeing, 
but was most easily duped. ' ‘ The phaeton 
was built after my design, my lord.'* he 
says, **mayhap your lordship has seen it." 
"My taste is driving, my lord, mayhap 
your lordship has seen me handle the 
ribbons." " My horses are all bloods, my 
lord, mayhap your lordship has noticed 
my team." " I pride myself on my seat 
in the saddle, mayhap your lordship has 
seen me ride." " If I am superlative in 
anything, 'tis in my wines." “So please 
your ladyship, 'tis dress I most excel in. 

. , , 'tis walking I pride myself in." 
No matter what is mentioned, 'tis the one 
thing he did or had l>etter than any one 
else. This conceited fool was duped into 
believing a parcel of men-servants to be 
lords and dukes, anrl made love to a 
lady's maid, supposing her to be a 
countess. (See Borough cliff, p. 138.) 

7 *homa$ Blount, John's brother, and one 
of nature’s gentlemen. He entered the 
armyt became a colonel, and married 
Wt Blanche. He is de'seribed as having 
"a lofty for^ead for princely thought to 
dwell in, eyes for love or war, a nose of 
Grecian mould with touch of Rome, a 
mouth like Cupid’s bow, ambitious cWn 
dimpled and knobbed ."—KnimoUs : Old 
Maids 

BlonieHn'da or RLOw^Et.TNDA, a 
ahe^erdess in love with Ivobl>in Clout, 
in The Shepherds U Wi. 

My Blou;te){nd8 Is tb« blithest l%u. 

Tnan primrose sweeter, or the clover-emss , . • 

My BIcnl*elind's thnn s^liflower more fair, 

Toan daiste, maiygold, or ktngcnp rare. 

Caj' • Pastcrai, L ^1714). 
Sweet Is my toD when Blowjjelind Is near, 

Of her ber^ tt* winter All the year . . . 

Come, mowzelinda, ease thy swain's desire. 

My summer's shadow, and my winter’s fire. 

DHto. 

{Mn. MargareA the ship¬ 
owner’s wfdOw at the Spa, She.married 
Dr. Quackleben, "the man of medicine" 
(one of the managing committee at the 
Spa ).—m Scoil: St Bmads Wfll 
(time, George UI.). 

was nicknamed Marshal 
**, for his d^h ^mnd lewdiheif in 
t>ie OKBpaign of i8t^ 


BlilTIS {park), the Oxford boat crew 
(see Boat Colours); Eton, in cricket. 

Blue (Lis'ht). the Cambridge boat 
crew (see ^AT Colours); Harrow, 
in cricket. 

Blue ( True). When it is said that any¬ 
thing or person is True blue or True as 
Coventry blue, the reference is to a blue 
cloth and blue thread made in Coventry, 
noted for its fast colour. Lincoln was no 
less famous for its green cloth and dye. 

True blue has also reference to un¬ 
tainted aristocratic descent. This is de¬ 
rived from the Spanish notion that the 
really high-bred have bluer blood than 
those of meaner race. Hence the French 
phrases, Sang bleu ("aristocratic blood"), 
Sang noir (“ plebeian blood "), etc. 

As a very jj^neraJ nile, '•t>luc**is. In parliamentary 
elections, the l>adiire colour of the tory party. 

Blue Beard {La Barbe Bleue), from 
the contes of Charles Perrault (1697). 
The chevalier Raoul is a merciless tyrant, 
with a blue be.ard. His young wife is 
entrusted with all the keys of the castle, 
with strict injunctions on pain of death 
not to open one special room. During 
the absence of her lord the '' forbidden 
fruit " is too tempting to be resisted, the 
door is opened, and the young wife find.? 
the floor covered with the dead bodies of 
her husband’s former wives. She drops 
the key in her terror, and can tqr no 
means obliterate from it the stain of 
blood. Blue Beard, on his return, com¬ 
mands her to prepare for death, but hy 
the timely arrival of her brothers her life 
Is saved and Blue Beard put to death. 

N.B.—Dr. C. Taylor thinks Blue Beard 
is a type of the castle-lords in the days of 
knight-errantry. Some say Heniy VIH, 
(the noted wife-killer) was the "academy 
figure." Others think it was Giles de 
Retz, marquis de I.Aval, marshal of 
France in 1429, who (according to M^ze- 
luy) murdered six of his seven wives, 
ana was ultimately strangled in Z44a 

Another solution is that Blue l^rd 
was count Conpmari, and the young wife 
Triph/na, dabster of count Guer^. 
Count Conomar was lieufaiant of Bi 4 t- 
tany in the reign of Childebcrt, W. 
Hippolyte Violeau assures us that In rSeo, 
during the repairs of the chapel of St 
Nioolas de Bieuzy, some anciebt frescoes 
were discovered with scenes from the tHe 
of St IViphynar (t) The marriage t (s) 
the husbapd taking, leave of l^i ymg 
wife and entrustiii^ to her a k^yt^ a 
room with an open door, throngb which 
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are the corpses of seven women 

hanging; (4) the husband threatening his 
while another female [sts/cr ^nne] 
is looking out of a window above; {5; 
the hustond has placed a halter round 
the neck of his victim, but the friends, 
accompanied by St. Giklas, abbot of 
Rhuys in Brittany, arrive just in time 
to rescue the future saint .—Pilerinages de 
Bretagne. 

(Ludwig Tieck brought out a drama in 
Berlin, on the story of Blue Beard. The 
incident about the keys and the doors is 
similar to that mentioned by “The Third 
Calender ” in the A ration Nights. The 
forty princesses were absent for forty 
davSt and gave king Agib the keys of the 
palace during their absence. He had 
leave to enter every room but one. H's 
curiosity led him to open the forbidden 
chamber and mount a horse which he saw 
there. The horse carried him through the^ 
air far from the palace, and with a whisk ^ 
of its tail knocked out his right eye. 
The same misfortune had bef^len ten 
other princes, who warned him of the 
danger before he started.! 

^ Campbell has a “ Blue Beard " story 
in ais Tales of the Western Highlands, 
called “The Widow and her Daughters." 

^ A similar one is No. 3 of Bernoni’s, 
and No. 39 of Visentini’s collection of 
It^ian stories. 

Blue Blag {A) in the Roman empire 
was a warning of danger, Livy speaks 
of it in his Annals, 

Bltte-CfowliB. King^s bedesmen, or 
privileged Scotch mendicants, were so 
called from their dress. On the king’s 
birthday each of these bedesmen had 
given to him a cloak of blue cloth, a 
penny for every year of the king’s life, 
a loaf of bread, and a bottle of ale. No 
new member has been added since 1833* 

Bind Bon, a nickname for the state 
of Delaware, United States. The term 
arose thus: Captain Caldwell, an officer 
of the ist Delaware Regiment in the 
American War for Independence, was very 
fond of game>cocks, but maintdned that 
no cock was truly ^me unless its mother 
was a ** bliie .As he wits exceed- 

inj^ v^popnlar, his r^pment was called 
”lhe mm Hess," and. the term was 
afrernMUrds transfernsd lo tbe« ^te and 
its Mabitants. 

Vour motJker was a Hue no dtmtt; 
a reproof to m braggart, especiially to one 
who boasts, of hk micestry. 


Blue Knight (The), sir Persaunt 

of India, called by Tennyson “Morning 
Star" or “ Phosphorus.He was one 
of the four brothers who kept the pas¬ 
sages of Castle Perilous, and was over¬ 
thrown by sir Gareth.— Sir T. Malory: 
History of Prince Arthur, i. 131 {1470); 
Tennyson: Idylls (“Gareth and Ly- 
nette"). 

(It is evidently a blunder in Tenny.soit 
to call the Blue Knight “Morning Star," 
and the Green Knight “Evening Star." 
llie reverse is correct, and in the old 
romance the combat with the Green 
Knight was at day-break, and with the 
Blue Knight at sunset.) 

Blue Moou. Once in a blue moon, 
very rarely indeed. The expression is a 
modification of “the Greek Kalends," 
which means “never," because there were 
no Greek Kalends. 

Blue Boses, unattainable luxuries 
or indulgences, There are no such 
things as blue roses. 

The blue rr^'-.c of German romance represented th* 
ideal and unattainable. 

Blue-Skiu. Joseph Blake, an Eng¬ 
lish burglar, was so called from his com¬ 
plexion. He was executed in 1723, 

Blue>Stockiug(/f). {Set Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable, p. 15a.) 

Bluff {Captain Noll), a swaggering 
bully and boaster. He says, “1 tbiUK 
that fighting for fighting’s sake is suffi¬ 
cient cause for fighting. Fighting, to 
me, is religion and the laws." 

**You must know, sir, I wns resident in nandsn ike 
last campaign . . . there was scarce anything of 
moment done, but a humble ^rtant of roun . . , lind 
the gretitest share 10*1. . - . Well, woufd you think it, 
in alTtlds time . . . that rascally Cametu never so mutb 
as once mentioned jnet Not once, by the wars! 
no more notice of Noli Dliitf than if be had not beealB 
the land of the living.”—.• Tht Oid JSacAehf 

Blnfr Hal or Bluff Harry, H«Qiy 
vni. (1491,1509-1547). 

Ere yet in scorn of Peter's pence, 

And numbered bead and stkrift. 

Bluff Hall he broke into tbe «[>ence [e Asfsflfri 
And turned the cowls adtill. ' * - 

TcMiiitiwe, 

Blumiue, a pung haeel-oyed, 
beautiful, and high-born maiden, with 
whom 'Teufelsdrockh falls in love. 
Carlyle: Sartor Besartu^ (' 

Blunder. The bold but disnstroiia' 
charge of the British light Brigade at 
Balacla'va is auributed ito a muader ; 
even Tennyson says of il, **Soapn otic 
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hAth blundered ; *' but Thomas Woolner, 
¥fith less reserve, says— 

A fifeneral 

May blunder troops to death, yea, and receive 
His senate's vote of ihanlcs. 

My Reautifiit Lady. 

Blun'derbore (3 syL), the giant 
who was drowned because Jack scuttled 
bis boat.— Jack thd Giant-killer, 

Blnnt [Coloftel), a brusque royalist, 
who vows '* he‘d woo no woman," but 
falls in love with Arbella an heiress, 
WOOS and wins her. T. Knight, who 
has converted this comedy into a farce, 
with the title of Honest Thiet^es, calls 
colonel Blunt "captain Manly.”— Hon. 
Sir R. Howard: 7 'he Committee {16jo), 
Blimt \Major-general) , an old cavalry 
officer, rough in speech, but brave, 
honest, and a true —S ha dwell: 

The Volunteers [16(^0). 

BlnsMngrton {Bdward), a bashful 
young gentleman of 25, sent as a poor 
scholar to Cambridge, without any 
e.xpectations; but by tiie death of his 
father and uncle left all at once as "rich 
as a nabob.** At college he was called 
'‘the sensitive plant of Brasenose," be¬ 
cause he was aUvays blushing, He dines 
by invitation at Friendly Hall, and com¬ 
mits ceaseless blunders. Next day his 
college chum, Frank Friendly, WTiles 
word that he and his sister Dinah, with 
sir Thomas and lady Friendly, will dine 
with him. After a few glasses of wine, 
he loses his bashful modesty, makes a 
long speech, and becomes the accepted 
suitor of the pretty Miss Dinah Friendly. 
— Moncrieff: The Bashful Man, 

Bo or Boh, says Warton, wTa,s a fierce 
Gothic chief, w^hose name w'as used to 
frighten children. Thib needs confirma¬ 
tion. 

Boadice'a, wife of Praesu'tagus king 
of the Ice'ni. For the better security of 
his family, F^raesutagus made the emperor 
of Rome coheir with his daughters; 
whereupon the Roman officers took pos¬ 
session of his palace, gave up the prin¬ 
cesses to the licentious brutality of the 
Roman soldiers, and scourged the queen 
ia public Boadioea, roused to ven¬ 
geance, assembled an army, burnt the 
Roman colonies of London, Colchester 
[CamalodunumlVeTulam, etc., and slew 
above 80,000 Romans. Subsequently, 
Sueto'nius Paullnus defeated the Britons, 
and Boadlcea poisoned herself, a.d. 6t. 

0 . Fletcher wrote a tragedy called 


Boadlcea in i6ii; and Glover one in 
»7S8.} 

Boauer'gfes (4 syl.), a declamatorj' 
pet parson, who anathematizes all except 
his own "elect." "He preaches real 
rousing-up discourses, but sits down 
pleasantly to his tea, and makes himself 
friendly.’ — Afrs, OUpfuint: Salem Chapel. 

A protejifant Roanerg^es, visiting Bimilneihain, cent 
an invitation to Dr. Newman to disuuto puoUcly with 
him in the Town Hall.—A'. Yates : Celebrities, axtt. 

*.• Boanerges or " sons of thundca’** is 
the n.ame given by Jesus Christ to James 
and John, because they wanted to call 
down fire from heaven to consume the 
Samaritans.— Luke ix. 54. 

Boar {The), Richard III., so called 
liom his cognizance. 

The bristled bn,Hr. in infant gore, 

W'aUaws bene.vth the tJioruy shade, 

(Jray ■ ihe Bard (1757^ 

In con temp I Richaid III. is called The 
Hog, hence the popular di<?tich— 

The C.U, the Rat, and l ovcll the dog. 

Rule ali EntfUnd under the Hok. 

("TheCat" isCatesby, and "theRat“ 
Ra tell fife.) 

Boar (The Blue). This public-house 
sign (Westmin.'Jter) is the badge of the 
Veres earls of Oxford. 

The Blue Boar Lane (St. Nicholas, 
Leicester) is so named from the cog-, 
nizance of Richard III., because he slept 
tliere the night before the battle of Bos- 
worth Field. 

Boar of Ardennes (The Wild), in 
French Sang Her des Ardmmes 

{'a syL), was Guillaume corote dc la 
Klarck, so called because he was as fierce 
as the wild boar he delighted to hunt. 
The character is introduced by sir W, 
Scott in Quentin Durward, under the 
name of " William count of la Marck.” 

Boar’s Head (The). This tavern, 
immortalized by Shakespeare, stood in 
Eastcheap (London), on the site of the 
present statue of William IV. It was^ 
the cognizance . of the Gordons, who . 
adopted it because one.of their progenitors* 
slew, in the forest of Huntley, ^ ^d hw,, ' 
the terror of all the Mersc (1093). 

Boating Colours. College Clubs ; 

Cambridge : Cmiut, black and light 
blue; St, Cathmimds, claret and yellow; 
Christ blue and White; CUrSt bhiok* 
and gold; Corpus, white and obciiy; 
Dawning^ magenta and black; Mmmanmi, 
cherry and bltie; MitmiUiam iiaU,wA 
and green; ftsus, red and blade; Kiugst 
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purpte ind white; Lady Margaret {St. 
John's), scarlet and white; Magdalene, 
French grey and indigo; Pembro^, dark 
blue and light blue; Peterhouse, blue and 
white; Queens', men and white; Sidney 
Sussex, blue and magenta; isi Selwyn, 
red and gold; ist Trinity, dark blue; 

Trinity, dark blue and white; 
Trinity Hall, black and while. 

Oxford: Balliol, red and white; 
Brasenose, black and yellow; Christ 
Church, dark blue and while; Corpus 
Christi, blue and red; Exeter, magenta 
and black ; Hertford, red and while; 
Jesus, green and white; Keble, red, white, 
and blue; Lincoln, dark and light blue; 
Magdalen, scarlet; Merton, blue and 
magenta ; New College, violet and 
orange; Oriel, whiu and dark blue; 
Pembroke, cerise, white, and dark blue; 
Queens, blue and white, three red eaglea 
on breast pocket; St. Johns, blue an* 
white; Trinity, blue and white ; Univer¬ 
sity, dark blue and yellow; Wadham, 
light blue; Worcester, black, pink, and 
white ; St. Catherine's (unattached 
students), French grey and magenta. 


Bolui and JacMn, two brazen 
pillars, which were set up by Solomon 
at the entrance of the temple built by 
him. Boat, which means “strength,'’ 
was on the left hand, and Jachin, which 
means “ stability,” on the right.—i Kings 
vii. 21. 

(The names of these two pillars are 
adopted in the craft called “Free 
Masonry.") 

Bob'adU {Captain), an ipiorant, 
clever, shallow bully, thoroughly cow¬ 
ardly, but thought bv his duj^s to be an 
amaizing hero. He lodged with Cob (the 
water-carrier) and his wife Tib. Master 
Stephen was greatly struck with his 
“dainty oaths," such as “By the foot of 
Pharaoh f" “ Body of Ccesar!" “ As I 
am a gentleman and a soldier 1" His 
device to save the expense of a standing 
army Is inimitaUe for its conceit and 
absurdity— 


•* I wcwfld uhuBt t9 HKHW to myoeir througtKrat tli« 
•sod i gmtlemea th«y should be. of m good spirit and 
able eOttStitatioo. I would choose them by an instinct, 
. . . and t wouKl teach them the apedal rules . . . tiU 
cpold pUy p%*crr] very near as wen u myself. 
This dotMW say tbs enemy were 40,000 stror.g. w« so 
wmm . . . dianenffe so of the enemy; . . . klu them) 
ebattetmie m moie. Kin them; ao morai. kftt them too; 
. . . ereiy man hU to a day. tbars m score . . . soo a 
f <>*y*> s thousand; 40,000, 40 ttmes «. ooo 

it Isay bo MM to bavo died with -Donws. 


*.• The name was probably suggested 
by BobadTTla first governor of Cuba, who 
superseded Columbus sent home in 
chains on a most frivolous charge. 
Similar characters are “Metamore" and 
“ Scaramouch ” (Moli^re); “ Parollfts" 

and “Pistol” (Shakesj^eare); “Bessus" 
(Beaumont and Fletcher). (Sec also 
Basilisco, Boroughcliff, Captain 
Brazen, Captain Noll Bluff, Sir 
Petronel Flash, Sacripant, Vincent 
DE LA Rose, etc.) 

Bodach Glay or “ Grey Spectre. 

A house-demon of the Scotch, similar to 
the Irish benshec. 


Bodkin. Hamlet says a man may 
“his quietus make with a bare bodkin.” 
Cliauccr uses “bodkin” for a dagger 
(p. 165); but the nut-brown maid killed 
her rival with a “bodkin from her head- 
gear." (See lA)RD Thomas.) 

Bodleian Itibrary (The), Oxford, 
founded by sir Thomas Bodley in 1597. 

Bca'mond, the Christian king of 
Antioch, who tried to teach his subjects 
arts, law, and religion, He was of the 
Norman race, Roge'ro’s brother, and son 
of Roberto Guiscar'do.— Tasso: ferusa- 
lem Delivered {1575). 

Boeo'tiau Ears, ears unable to ap- 

E reciate music and rhetoric. Boeotta was 
lughed at by the Athenians for the dul- 
ncss and stupidity of its inhaUtants. 

*• This Is having taste and sentiment. Wdl. Mead. 
I assure thee thou h^st not got Boeotian eart^ideoatWM 
h€praised certain extracts read tP him by an anSkorJ, 
’—l.esa^e: Gil Bias, vii. 3 (1715). 

Bosuf (Front de), a gigantic ferocious 
follower of prince John.— Sir W* ScoH: 
Ivanhae (time, Richard 1 .)^ 

Boflln {NicodemuJ), '‘the golden 
dustman," foreman of old John Harmon, 
dustman and miser. He was “a broad, 
round-shouldered, one-sided old fellow, 
whose face was of the rhinoceros build, 
with over-lapping ears," A kind, shrewd 
man was Mr. Boffin, devoted to his wife, 
whom he greatly admired. Being re¬ 
siduary legatee of John Harmon, dust¬ 
man, he came in tor /ioo,ooa After¬ 
wards, John Hannon, the son, being dis¬ 
covered, Mr. Boffin surrender^ the pro¬ 
perty to him, and lived with him. 

Mrs. Bqfin, wife of Mr. N. Boffin^ and 
daughter of a catVmeat man. She was 
a fat, smiling, good-tempered creatuj^ 
the servant m md John Hannon, dust¬ 
man and miser, and ?«ry kiiid to the 
miser's son (young John Harmon). After 
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Mr. Boffin came into his fortune she 
became “a high flyer at fashion/' wore 
black velvet and sable, but retained her 
kindness of heart and love for her hus¬ 
band, She was devoted to Bella Wilfer, 
who ultimately became the wife of youi^ 
John Harmon, alias Rokesmith.— C, 
Dickens: Our Mutual Friend (1864). 

Bo^gio, one of the allies of Charle¬ 
magne. He promised his wife to return 
within six months, but was slain by 
Dardinello.— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso 

{1516). 

Bogle Swindle {Tke\ a gigantic 
swindling scheme, conoocted at Paris by 
fourteen sharpers, who expected to clear 
by it at least a million sterling. This 
swindle was exposed by O’Reilly in the 
Times newspaper, and the corporation of 
London thanked the proprietors of that 
journal for their public services. 

Bo'gUJIi sham, forged, fraudulent, as 
bogus currency, bogus transactions: said 
to be a corruption of Borghese. a sw'indler, 
who, in 1837, flooded the North American 
States with counterfeit bills, bills on 
fictitious banks, and sham mortgages.— 
Boston Daily Courier. 

(^me think the word a corruption of 
bo ^; Lowell suggests the French word 
bagasu. The corresponding French term 
is Fossa muscade.) 

Bo]i6*SILiav any locality frequented by 
journalists, artists, actors, opera-singers, 
spouters, and other similar characters. 

Bohemian {A)y a gipsy, from the 
French notion that the first gipsies came 
from Bohemia. 

A Literary Bohemian, an author of 
dnsnhoiy works and irregular life, 

N<crrer was tlierv m editor with le&s about Mm of thf 
li teayy Boh9taiaii.-—J^ortnifAt/y Revirui ("Paaton 

Lettaw")* 

Bohemian Literature, desultory read- 
ing. 

A Bohemian Life, an irregular, wan¬ 
dering, restless way of living, like that of 
a gipsy. 

Boltemond, prince of Antioch, a 
omsader.— Sir w, Scott: Count Fobert 
ef Paris {dme^ Rufiis). 

Boia'gelin. ( 7 *^ young countess de), 
introduced its the ball given by king Rend 
at Aix.— S\r W, Scott: Anne of Creufr- 
(time, EdvyiardTy.j, ^ 

3 ik>ie 4 liill 1 i«r| {Sit Brian dej,. a 
preceptor of the Knights Teroplini, 


He offers insult to Rebecca, and she 
threatens to cast herself from the battle¬ 
ments if he touches her. When the castle 
is set on fire by the sibyl, sir Brian carries 
off Rebecca from the flames. The Grand- 
Master of the Knights Templars charges 
Rebecca with sorcery, and she demands a 
trial by combat. Sir Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert is appointed to sustain the charge 
against her, and Ivanhoe is her champion. 
Sir Brian being found dead in the lists, 
Rebecca is declared innocent .—Sir IV. 
Scott: Ivanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Boistorer, one of the seven attendants 
of Fortu’nio. His gift was that he could 
overturn a windmill with his breath, and 
even wreck a man-of-war. 

Fortunio asked him what he was doing. •* I am blow 
Ing a little, sir," answered he, •• to set those mills «t 
work." *• But," said the kmglu. "you .seem too far 
off." "On the contrary," replied the blower, " I am 
too near, for if I did not restrain my breath I should 
blow the mills over, and perhaps the hill too on whl^ 
thw stan(i.*‘--Com/fsse D'^u/ncy : Fairy Talts 
("Fortunio,” 1682). 

Boldl Beancliaiiiip \Becch!-uin\, a 
proverbial phrase, similar to “an Achilles,” 
“a Hector,” etc. 'Fhe reference is to 
Thomas de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 
who, with one squire and six archers, 
overthrew a hundred armed men at 
Hogges, in Normandy, in 1346. 

So had we stm of ouia, te France that famous were. 
Warwick, of England then high-constable that was, 

... So harfly, great and strong. 

That aAer or that name it to an adage grow. 

If any man himself adventurous happed to shew, 

" Bold Beauchamp ’’ nier, him termed, if none so bold 
as be. 

Drayton : Palyothion, xviB. (i6lj|). 

IT A similar story is told of the captai 
de Buch, who, with forty followers, cleared 
Meaux of La Jacquerie, 7000 of whom were 
cither slain or trampled to death (1358). 


Bold Stroke for » Ksuib»iid» a 

comedy by Mrs. Cowley. There are two 
plots: one a bold stroke to get the man 
of one's cboice for a husband, and the 
other a bold stroke to keep a husband. 
Olivia de Zuniga fixed her heart on Julio 
de Melesina, and refused or disgusted 1^ 
suitors till he came forward, Dontia 
Victoria, in order to keep a hMuhnnd j 
disguised herself in man's apparel, as^ 
sumed the name of Fkmo, and made love 
as a man to her husband's mistress. She 
contrived by an artifice to get back an 
estate which don Carlos had made over 
to his misltess, and thus saved her bus* 
band from ruin (i78ia). . , 


Bold Wrolf# tor A Vlfo* OU 

Lovely, at death, left his daughter Anne 
/3o,ooo, but sh^ 
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ivas to forfeit the money if she married 
without the consent of her guardians. 
Now, her guardians were four in number, 
and their characters so widely different 
that "they never agreed on any one 
thing.*’ T hey were sir Philip Modelove, 
an old beau; Mr. Periwinkle, a silly 
virtuoso; Mr. Tradclove, a broker on 
'Change; and Mr. Obadiah Prim, a hypo¬ 
critical quaker. Colonel Feign well con¬ 
trived to flatter all the guardians to the 
top of their bent, and won the heiress. 
—Mrs, Centlivre (1717). 

Bol'ga, the southern parts of Ireland, 
so called from the Fir-bolg or Belgae of 
Britain, who settled there. Bolg means a 
'' quiver, *’ and Fir-bolg means * ‘ bowmen. ” 

Tlte cblefil of Boln crowd round the shield of 
(fvnerous Cathnior.-~OxxtaM .* Ttmora, U. 

Bolster, a famous Wrath, who com^ 
pellcd St. Agnes to gather up the bouldei^ 
which infested his territory. She carriedr 
three apronfuls to the top of a hill, hence 
called St. Agnes’ Beacon. (See Wrath's 
Hole. ) 

Bolton (S/awariA), an English officer 
in The Monastery, a novel by sir W. 
Scott (time, Eliza^th). 

Bolton Aat. This creature is said 
to have chew'ed tobacco and taken snuff. 

— Dr. Doran. 

Bomba (fCin^V a nickname given to 
Ferdinand II. of Naples, in consecjuence 
of bis cruel l)Ombardment of Messrna in 
1848. His son, who bombarded Palermo 
in i860, is called BombaIVno ("Little 
Bomba**). 

A young Siclttan, too. wns Uiere . . . 

[ WWol being rel«elHou» to hi'? liege, 

After Palenno’s fatal siocr, 

Across the western seas he fled 
In good kii^ Bomba's luppy reign. 

Th$ IVaysidt Inn (prelude). 

Bombardin'iaA, the general of the 
forces of king Chrononhotonihologos. 

He invites the king to his tent, and /^ves 
him bailed pork. The king strikes him, 
and calls him traitor. "Traitor, in thy 
teeth ! '* teplics the general. They fight, 
and the king is killed.-r-jy. Carey; Ckro- 
mmkoJtmtkMqg&s (a burlesque, 1734). 

Bombastea Biuiobd, general of 
Artaxam^inous (king 6f Utopia). He 
is plighted to lOistaffi^ha, Ai^x- 
arainous promises her " half*a*crown ** if 
she sHU forttake the' general for himseff. 

** ThiS' rthK'iird* Of evo’-daring 

«B<nd»*MsirfeStBtibiei When Bombastes 
sees Idraieff 
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hangs his boots on a tree, with this label 
duly displayed— 

Who dares this pair of boots displace. 

Must meet Bombast^ face to face. 

The king, coming up, cuts down the boots, 
and Bombastfis "kills him." Fusbos, 
seeing the king fallen, "kills” the gene¬ 
ral ; but at the close of the farce the 
dead men rise one by one, and join the 
dance, promising, if the audience likes, 
"to die again to-morrow.”— Rhodes: 
Bomhastes Furioso (1790). 

*.* This farce is a travesty of Orlando 
Furioso, and "Distaffina" is Angelica, be¬ 
loved by Orlando, whom she flouted for 
Medoro a young Moor. On this Orlando 
went mad, and hung up his armour on a 
tree, with this distich attached thereto— 

Orlando's arms let none displace. 

But such wboll meet him face to 

IT In The Rehearsal, by the duke of 
Buckingham, Bayes’ troops are killed, 
every man of them, by Drawcansir, but 
revive, and ‘ ‘ go off on their legs. ’’ 

See the translation of Quixote. byC. H. Wilmot 

•eq.. ll. 3^ (» 764 ;. 

Bombajrfces Furioso (The Freneh), 

capitaine Fracasse, — Tkiophile Gautier. 

Bombas'tus, the family name of Pan 
racelsus. He is said to have kept a small 
devil prisoner in the pommel of nis swcmd. 

Bomliastu* kept a devil’s bird 
Shut in the pommel of his sword. 

That taujjfht him all the cuniiinf pmnka 
Of past and future mpunteban&. 

5 . Butter: Hudikrus, H. 3. 

Bob €Niultier Ballads, parodies 
of modern poets, by W. E, Ajrtoun and 
[sir] Iheodore Martin (1854). 

Bo'xiapazie’s Cancer. Napoleon 
1. and 111. suffered from an intenud 
cancer. 

1 . . . would much rather have a Mwad digsHm 

Than Buonaparte's cancer. 

Byron : Den It, 14 (itai). 

Bonas'sus, an imaginary wild beast, 
which the Eurick shepherd encountered. 
(The Ettrick shepherd was James Hogg, 
the Scotch poet )-—AmbrosUmm 
(No. xlviii., April, 1830). 

Bondman ( The\, a tragi^y bj 
Massinger (1624). Tne hero i$ Hsander, 
and the heroine Cleora. 

Bonc-iettcr {The}, Sarah Mapp 
(died 1736). 

Bo'ney, a familiar contradiction of 
Bo'napartc {3 tised the Eni^ish 
in the early part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury by way of depreciation. Thot 
I hom. Morar speaks of Vtiie h^el 
Boncy*** 
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Banliomiue (yacgms), a peasant who 
Interferes with politics; hence th^easants’ 
rebellion of 1358 was called La yacqueHt. 
The words may be rendered **Jimmy” or 
•‘Johnny Goodfellow.” 

BOKIPACE an Anglo-Saxon 
whose name was Winifrid or Winfrith, 
bom in Devonshire. He was made arch¬ 
bishop of Mayence by pope Gregory III., 
and is called ‘ ‘TheApos tle of the Germans. *’ 
St. Boniface was murdered in Friesland 
by some peasants, and his day is J une 5 

(680-755). 

... in Frittsland first St. Bonir.'ic« our best. 

Who of the SM of Mentz, while there he sat possessed, 
At Dockum had his doath, by faithless Frisians slain.' 

Drayton ; PoiyolinoH, xxiv. (x6aa). 

Bonl&ce (Father), ex-abbot of 
Kennaquhair. He first appears under 
the name of Blinkhoodie in the character 
of gardener at Kinross, and afterwards 
as the old* gardener at Dundrennan. 
(Kennaquhair, that is, “1 know not 
where.”) — Sir W. Scott: The Abbot 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Bo&lface (The abbot), successor of 
the abbot Ingelram, as Superior of St. 
Mary’s Convent.— 5 /r W. Scott, The 
Monasiefy (time, Elizabeth). 

Bou'lface, landlord of the inn at Lich¬ 
field, in lea^e with the highwaymen. 
Tliis sleek, jolly publican is mnd of the 
cant phrase, “as the saying is.” Ibus : 
“Does your master stay in town, as the 
saying is?" “So well, as the sjiying is, 
I coidd wish we had more of them.” 
“I'm old Will Boniface; pretty well 
knowm upon this road, as the saying is.” 
He bad lived at Lichfield “ man and boy 
above eight and fifty years, and not con¬ 
sumed eight and fihy ounces of meat.” 
He says—- 

have fed purely upon ale. I have eat my al«, 
drank mj ale, and 1 always sleep upon my ale.’*-~ 
The Beauat Stratagem, 1. x (1707). 

•.' Hence Boniface has become a 
common term for a publican. 

Bonne Boino, Claude de France, 
daughter of Louis XII. and wife of 
Franfois 1 . (1499-1524). 

Bonnet (Je farle 4 monj, “ I am 
talking to myself. 

Karfagm. A qui tu parle f 
La Ftiu. |e pairle h mon bonnet 

Motiirt: L'Avare, I. s 

Bonnet BonerOf a red republican, 
to called from the red, cap of liberty 
which he wore. 

' Bonniirard {Frunqois de), the 
pritoner of Chillon, in Byron’s pom« He 


was one of six brothers, five of whom 
died violent deaths. The father and two 
sons died on the battle-field; one was 
burnt at the stake; three were imprisoned 
in the dungeon of Chillon, near the lake 
of Geneva. Two of the ^rce died, and 
Fran9ois was set at liberty by Henri the 
Beamais. They were incarcerated by 
the duke-bishop of Savoy for republican 
principles (149^1570). 

Bonstet'tin (Nicholas), the old 
deputy of Schwitz, and one of the depu¬ 
ties of the Sw'iss confederacy to Charles 
duke of Burgundy.— Sir 'iV. Scott: Anne 
of Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Bon’tomps (Roger), the personi¬ 
fication of that buoyant spirit which is 
alwavs “inclined to hope rather than 
fear.*^* and in the very midnight of dis¬ 
tress is ready to exclaim, “There’s a good 
time coming : wait a little longer.” The 
character is the creation of B^ranger. 

Vous pniivres piein« d'envia, 

Voiii. riche* cl<isir«u*; 

Vous, ilont Je char d^vi« 

A pres un cours heureuxt 

V0U6, qui (wrdrez pcut*lkw 
IV* tit ret, (idatans. 

Eh gai 1 prenex pour in&ttrc 
gros Roger Bontemps. 

Uirangtr {i8x4|. 

Bon'thron (Anthony), one of Ra- 
morny's followers; employed to murder 
Smith, the lover of Catherine Glover 
(“the fair maid of Perth but he mur¬ 
dered Oliver instead, by mistake. When 
charged with the crime, he demanded a 
trial by combat, and being defeated by 
Smith, confessed bis guilt and was hangeo. 
He was restored to life, but being again 
apprehended, was executed.— Sir IV, 
Scott: Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry 
IV.). 

Bon Ton, a farce bjr Garrick. Its 
design is to show the evil effects of the 
introduction of foreign morals and forol^ 
manners. Lord Minikin neglects his wil^ 
and flirts with Miss Tittup. Lady Mini • 
kin hates her husband, and fliru with 
colonel Tivy. Miss Tittup is engaged to 
the colonel Sir John Trolley, who does 
not understand ton, thinks this tort 
of flirtation very objectionabla “You’ll 
excuse me, for such old-fashioned notions, 
I am sure ” (1760). 

Boollj {Ladf), a vulgar upstart, who 
tries to seduce her footman, Joseph 
Andrews* Parson Adams reproves her 
for latighing in churoA Lady Booby is 
a caricature of Richardson’s “ Pamiiia,** 
-^Fieiding: Andmm (if4iii 
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Book of Martsrrs {The), by John 
Fox (1562). Also called the Acts and 
Mmuments. 

Books {The Battle the). (See Dic¬ 
tionary of Phrase and Fable, p. 103.) 

Books {Enormous frices given for 
rare). The highest price ever given was 
^3990 for a copy in vellum of the 
Mazarine Bible. Another copy was 
bought by Lx^rd Ashburnham, at Parker's 
sale, in 1873, for j^3400. Mr. Quaritch, 
I he bookseller, gave fstooo for one on 
paper in 1887 ; and one, slightly damaged, 
fetched £2000 in 1889. 

At the auction of the duke of Roxburgh, 
Caxton’s first book, called Recuyell of the 
Hist or yes of Troye, fetched j^iooo; and 
R first edition of Boccaccio's Decameron 
fetched ;^22oo. 

Boone (i ^IX colonel [afterwar# 
“general”] Daniel Boone, in the United 
States service, was one of the earliest 
settlers in Kentucky, where he signalized 
himself by many daring exploits against 
ilie Red Indians (1735-1820). 

Of aH men, saving Sytla the nun-slayer . . . 

Tbee« ineral Boone, the back-woodsman of Kentucky, 
Wm happifist amongst mortals anywhere, etc. 

Byron : Don yuan. elil. 61-65 

BoOshAllook (Neil\t cowherd to 
Ian Eachin MTan, chief of the clan 
Quhele. —Sir VV. Scott: Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Booties 's syl.), Areas son of Jupiter 
and Calisto. One day his mother, in the 
semblance cf a bear, met him, and Areas 
was oq the point of killing it, when 
Jupiter, to prevent the murder, converted 
him into a constellation, either Bodiis or 
Ursa Major. — Pausanias: Itinerary of 
Greece, viii. 4. 

Doth not Orion worthily deaerre 
A higher place . . . 

Than frail Bodt6t, who was placed above 
Only because the gods did else foresee 
He should the murderer of his mother bet 
Lore BrooMt: Qf NoHti^. 

Booth., husband of Amelia. Said to 
be a drawing of the author’s own character 
and experiences. He has all the vices of 
Tom Jones, with an additional share of 
meanness.— Fielding: Amelia (1751). 

Boot! of the Holly-treo Ian. 

(See Cobb.) 

Bova^lo, a follower of don John 
of Aragon. He k a great villain, en¬ 
gaged to Margaret, the waiting-woman of 
ne:fts,*-^Skakapeare: Much Ada about 


Boraeh'io, a drunkard. (Spanish, 
borracho, '* drunk;” borrachuilo, **■ 
tippler.") 

*• Why. you stink of wtne J D'ye think my niece wiB 
ever endure such s borachiof You are an absolute 
borachio.’’—Congreve The H'ay q/"the STorid {rjoo]. 

Bor&chio {Joseph), landlord of the 
Eagle hotel, in Salamanca.— Jephson : 
Tuhs Strings to your Bow (1792). 

Bor'ak {At), the animal brought bv 
Gabriel to convey Mahomet to the seventh 
heaven, llie word means ''lightning.*' 
A 1 Borak had the face of a man, but the 
cheeks of a horse; its eyes were, like 
jacinths, but brilliant as the stars ; it had 
eagle's wings, glistened all over with 
radiant light, and spoke with a human 
voice. This was one of the ten animals 
{not of the race of man) received into 
paradise. (See Amimal.s, p. 45.) 

Borak was a finc-limbeci, high-standing hocM, itfoiw 
in frame, and with a coat as glossy as marbfaL Iw 
colour W.1S saffron, with one hair of gold for erery 
three of tawny ; his ears were restless and pointed like 
a Tced ; his. eyes large and full of fire ; his nostrils wide 
anvJ steaming ; he had a white star on his forehead, a 
neck gracefully .irched, a mane soft and silky, and a 
thick tad that iwe^K the ground,—CfvgwfmMiftsr, U. 

Borax, Nosa, or Crapon'dinng, 

m stone extracted from a toad. It is the 
antidote of poison.— Mirror of Stones, 

... the tivid. ngly and s'enomous. 

Wears yet « precious jewel in his head. 

Shaktsp<art: As You Ltkt Jt, act iL sc. s {tSoch, 

Border Minstrel ( The), sir Walter 

Scott (1771-1832). 

Mr steps the Border Minstrd led. 

Sf'ordsworth : Varrvw JUvirUul, 

Border Statee (of North America): 
Delaware, Mainland, Virpnia, Ken¬ 
tucky, and Missouri. So c^led becanse 
they bordered upon the line of Free States 
and Slave-holding States. The term is 
now an anachronism. 

Border-thief Sehool ( The), a 

term applied by Thomas Carlyle, in his 
Sartor Resartus, tosirW. Scott and others, 
who celebrated the achievements of free¬ 
booters, etc., like Rob Roy. Defoe and 
Ainsworth made Jack Sheppard sudi a 
hero. Dick Turpin and Cartouche belong 
to thesamcschool, asdso Robin Hood and 
other outlaws. (See Pic ARESCO School.) 

Boro (i ry/.)» a tidal wave. The 
largest are those of the Ganges (espe¬ 
cially the Hooghly branch), Brahmaputra, 
and Indus. In Great Britain, the Severn, 
Trent, Wye, Solway, the Dee In Cheshire, 
Clyde, Domoph Fnth, and Lime« That 
of the Treot h called the ** Eager; ^ esi* 
dently derived from the None word 
Ae^ (the God of Stonns)* 
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Bo'reas, the north wind. He lived in 
a cave on mount H^mus, in Thrace. 

Cwue, rude Boreas, blusterii^ raOer. 

{?. A. S^funs : Tht Shi^-wrtck. 

(Lucretia di), duchess of Per- 
ra'ra, wife of don Alfonso. Her natural 
son GennaVo was brought up by a fisher¬ 
man in Naples; but when he grew to 
manhood a stranger gave him a paper 
from his mother, announcing to him that 
he was of noble blood, but concealing his 
name and family. He saved the life of 
Orsi'ni in the battle of Rim’ini, and they 
bex^me sworn friends. In Venice he was 
introduced to a party of nobles, all of whom 
had some tale to tell against Lucrezia: 
Orsini told him she had murdered her 
own brother; Vitelli, that she had caused 
his uncle to be slain ; Liverotto, that she 
had poisoned his uncle Appia'no; Gazella, 
that she had caused one of his relatives 
to be drowned in the Tiber. Indignant at 
these acts of wickedness, Gennaro struck 
off the ** B” from the escutcheon of the 
duke's palace at Ferrara, changing the 
name Borgia into Orgia. Lucrezia prayed 
the duke to put to death the man who had 
thus insulted their noble house, and Gen¬ 
naro was condemned to death by poison. 
Lucrezia, to save him, gave him an anti¬ 
dote, and let him out of prison by a secret 
door. Soon after his liberation the princess 
Negroni, a friend of the Borgias, gave a 
grand supper, to which Gennaro and his 
companions were invited. At the close of 
the banquet thev were all arrested by 
Lucrezia, after having drunk poisoned 
wine. Gennaro was told he was the son 
of Lucrezia, and died. Lucrezia no sooner 
saw him die than she died also.— Doni- 
Mtti: Lucrexia di Borgia (an opera, 1835), 

Bom at Sea. All persons bom at 
r- sea are registered in the parish of Stepney, 
a borough of the Tower Hamlets. 

BoroUffli {Tkt), in ten-syllable verse 
with rhymes, in twenty-four letters, by 
George Crabbe (i8io). 

Bor'aiLglloliff {Captain\, a vulgar 
Yankee, boastful, conceited, and slangy. 

** I guess,'* **I reckon," “I calculate," 
are used indifferently by him, and he 
perpetually appeals to sergeant Drill to 
coi&tn his boxful assertions: as, ** I'm 
A pretty considerable fiivourite with the 
ladies; aren't I, sergeant Drill?" **My 
charact^ for valour is pretty weU known; 
isn't it, sergetot I>riU?"*“If vpu once 
saw me in battle, you'd never rorget it; 
would he, sergeant Drill ?" ** Fn^ a sort of 
a kind of a nonentity; aren't!; sergOant < 


Drill ?" etc. He is made the butt oi 
Long Tom Coffin. Colonel Howard 
wishes him to marry his niece Katharine, 
but the young lady has given her heart to 
lieutenant B^sUple, who turns out to 
be the colonel’s son.— B. Fitzball: The 
Pilot, (See John Blount, p. 130.) 

Borre (1 syL), natural son of king 
Arthur, and one of the knights of the 
Round Table. His mother was Lyo- 
nors, an earl's daughter, who came to 
do homage to the young king.— Sir T. 
Malory: History of Prince A rthur, i. 15 
(1470). 

* Sir Bors de Ganis is quite another 
person, and so is king Bors of Gaul. 

Borrioboo'la Oha, in Africa. (See 
Jkllybv, Mrs.) 

Borro'xneo (Charles), cardinal aad 
archbishop of Milan. Immortalized by 
his self-devotion in ministering at Mil'an 
to the plague-stricken (1538-1584). 

% St. Roche, who died 1327, devoted 
himself in a similar manner to those 
stricken with the plague at Piacenza ; and 
Mompesson to tlie people of Eyam. In 
1720-22 H. Francis Xavier de Belsunce 
was indefatigable in ministering to the 
plague-stricken of Marseilles. 

Borrowi&i^. VVho goeth a-borromng, 
goeth a-sorrowing. — Tusser: Five Hun- 
dred Points of Good Husbandry, itv. 8 
and again xlii. 6 (1557). 

Bora (King) of Gaul, brother of king 
Ban of Benwicke [ ? Britlanyl, Th^ 
went to the aid of prince Artnur when 
he was first establisned on the British 
throne, and Arthur promised in return to 
aid them against king Claudas, “amighty 
man of men," who warred against them. 
—Sir T. Malory: History of PrHue 
Arthur (1470). 

There are two brethren beyond the and they 
kings both . . . the one htght king Baa of Benwklce, 
and the other hight king Bors of Uaul, that is. Prance. 
—Pt. 1. a 

(Sir Bors was of Ganis, that Is, Wales, 
and was a knight of the Round Table. 
So also was Borre (natural son of prince 
Arthur), sometimes called sir Bors.) 

Bora (Sir), called sir Bors de Ganis, 
brother of sir Lionell and nephew of 8ir 
Launedot. "For ail women was be a 
virgin, save for one, the daughter of 
king Brandeg'oris, on whom had a 
chil^ hight Elaine; save for her. sir 
Bors w a dean ** (ch. hr.}. When 
he , io Cort^, and saw Oalahad the 
son ol sir Launcelotind Elaine (daughter 
of king Feiles), he prayed tlkt the child 
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migtit prove as good a knight as his 
father, and instantly a vision of the holy 
greal was vouchsafed him ; for— 

There came a whits doT& bearing a little censer of 
cold in her biU . . . ana a maiden that bear the 
Sancereall, and she taid, ** Wit ye well, sir Bors, that 
this child . . , shall achieve the Sancfr^ ”... then 
they kneeled down . . . and there was such a savour 
as all the snicery In the world had been there. And 
when the dove took her flifrht, the maiden vanished 
away with the SancgrealL->Pt. ul. 4. 

*.* Sir Bors was with sir Galahad and 
sir Percival when the consecrated wafer 
assumed the visible and bodily appearance 
of the Saviour. And this is what is 
meant by “ achieving the holy greal; '* for 
when th^y partook of the wafer their 
eyes saw the Saviour enter it,— Sir T. 
Malory: History of Prince Arthur, iii. 
roi, loa (1470). 

N.B.—This sir Bors must not be con¬ 
founded with sir Borre, a natural son of 
king Arthur and Lyonors (daughter ^ 
the earl Sanam, pt. i. 15), nor yet wift 
king Bors of Gaul, i.e. France (pt. i. 8)." 

Bortell, the bull, in the beast-epic 
called Reynard the Fox (1498). 

Bos'can-[A]moga'v&], a Spanish 
poet of Barcelona (1500-1543). His 
poems arc generally bound up with those 
of Garcilasso. They introduced the Italian 
style into Castilian poetry. 

Sometimes he tureed to gOM apoo hit book, 
Boscan, or Carcilassa 

Bryon : Don Juan, L 95 {stig). 

Bosoobel, or the preservation and 
escape of Charles II. after the battle of 
Worcester. J. Blouht (?) professes his 
account to be a truthful narrative. Ains¬ 
worth wrote a novel called Boscobel, or 
The Ro^l Oak (1872), 

Sir w. Scott*s Woodstock contains an 
account of the escape of Charles II. after 
the battle of Worcester, and carries on 
the romance to the death of Cromwell, 
the return of the king, and his death. 

Bosoobol Tracts {The\ relative to 
the hairbreadth escapes of Charles II. in 
the forty days between the battle of Wor¬ 
cester and his escape to France. Dr. 
Copleston, bishop of Llandaff, wrote the 
Introduction (iSay). 

Bostci'lia, daughter of Fingal king 
of Morven (north-west coast of Scotland). 
--OstUiH. 

Bpfis, of Arthurian le^hd, is Boscastle, 
in Cornwall, on the l^lstol Channel. 
Bude is also in CortiwaU, on the Bristol 
Ohannei 

Wt|M,tlw]oig|fWftv«brdc» 

AttdowntiMItlpU)^^ Bom. 

>' ^ '' '' '' Tmt^/vont KOiOg* 


Bobsu {Rini le), French scholar and 

critic (1631-1680). 

And Tor the epic poem your lordship bade me look 

upon taking the feng^th, breat^Uh. height, and deptk 
of it. and trying them at home upon an exact scale of 
Bossu's, 'tis out, my lord, in every one of its dimenslona. 
Stemt (1768). 

(I think Sterne means the Abb^ Bossut, 
the mathematician. His critic tried the 
book on its “length, breadth, height, and 
depth; *’ or perhaps he wishes to confound 
the two authors.) 

Bossut (Abbi Charles), a celebrated 
mathematician (1730-1814). 

(Sir Richard Phillips assumed a hOst 
of popular names, amongst others thsrt of 
M. I'Abbi Bossut in several educational 
works in French.) 

Bosta'na, one of the two daughters 
of the old man who entrapped prince 
Assad in order to offer him in sacrifice 
on “the fiery mountain." His other 
daughter was named Cava'ma. The old 
man enjoined these two daughters to 
scourge the prince daily with the bas¬ 
tinado, and feed him with bread and 
water till the day of sacrifice arrived. 
After a time, the heart of Bostana soft¬ 
ened tow’ards her captive, and she re¬ 
leased him. Whereupon his brother 
Amgiad, out of gratitude, made her bis 
wife, and became in time king of the city 
in which he was already vizier.— Arabian 
Nights (“Amgiad and Assad 

Bostooky a coxcomb, cracked on the 
point of aristocracy and family birth. 
His one and only inquiry is, “ How many 
quarterings has a person got ? ’* Descent 
from the nobility with him covers a 
multitude of sins, and a man is no on^ 
whatever his personal merit, who “is 
not a sprig of the nobility."— 7 , Shirley: 
The Ball (16^2). 

Bosworth Field, an historical poem 
in heroic couplets, sir J. Beaumont 
(16^9). 

Botanic Harden (The^a, poem in 
two parts, by Dr. Erasmus Darwin, with 
scientific and other notes (1791). 

Bat'any i(Falher of English), W. 
Turner, M.D. {tsj?o-io8). 

J . P. de Tournefort is called The Father 
of Botany (ificS-tyoS). 

(Anthony de Jussieu lived 1686-1758, 
and his brother &rnard 1699-1777,) 

Botany-Blay BcIognM^ by Southey 
(179+^ 

{Serp«».(\, tliai tnach 
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Stewart, Jn the royal army.— 5 f> IV. 
Sra//: Old Mortality (time, Charles II.). 

Bothvell (Ladyl sister of lady 
Forester. 

Sir Geoffrey Boihwell, the husband of 
lady Both well. 

Sirs. Margaret Botkwell, in the intro¬ 
duction of the story. Aunt Margaret pro¬ 
posed to use Mrs. Margaret’s tombstone 
for her own.— Sir IV. Scott: Aunt Mar¬ 
garet s Mirror William III.). 

BothweU, a novel by James Grant 
(1851); an historic tale in verse by Ay- 
toun (1856); a tragedy by Swinburne 
(1874). Of course, all these are of the 
days of Mary queen of Scots. 

Boitlod Beer, Alexander Nowell, 
author of a celebrated Latin catechism 
which first appeared in 1570, under the 
title of Christiana pietafis prima Insti¬ 
tution ad usu7n Scholarum IxLtine Scripia. 
In 1560 he was promoted to the deanery 
of St. Paul's (1507-1602).— Fuller: 
Worthies of England (“ Lancashire “), 

Bottom [Nick)n an Athenian weaver, 
a compound of profound ignorance and 
unbounded conceit, not without good 
nature and a fair dash of mother-wit. 
“l^en the play of Piramus and Thisbe 
is cast, Bottom covets every part; the 
lion, Thisb^, Pyrftmus, all have charms 
for him. In order to punish Titan'ia, the 
fairy-king made her dote on Master 
Bottom, on whom Puck had placed an 
ass’s head. — Shakespeare : Midsummer 
Nights Dream (1592). 

When Goklsmith, Je.ilotn of the attontfon which a 
daildngmonkey attracted in a cofTce-house, said, "I 
can do that as well J and was about to attempt it, he 
was but pl33'ing ** Bottom."— R. G. tyhiu. 

Bottomless Pit {The), a ludicrous 
sobriquet of William Pitt, who was re¬ 
markably thin {1759-1806). 

Boulieltir' Hues'in, of Bagdad, ** a 
vain, proud, and envious iman, who hated 
the rich because he himself was poor." 
When prince Zeyn Alasnam came to the 
city, he told the people to beware of him, 
for probably he was '* some thief who had 
made himself rich by plunder.” The 
prinoe’s attendant call^ on him, put into 
his hand a purse of gold, and requested 
the honour of his acquaintance. Next 
day. after morning prayers, the iman said 
to the people, ** I find, my brethren, that 
the stranger ndio is come to Bagdad is 
a young prince possessed of a thousand 
virtues, and worthy the love of aU,, men. 
Let 118 protect him, and refoice ihat he 


has come among us."— Arabian Nights 
(•* Prince Zeyn Alasnam "). 

Bouchard (S/r). (See Bertulphe. ) 

Bou'illon {Godfrey duke oD, a 
crusader (1058-1100), introduced in Count 
Robert of PariSn a novel by sir W. Scott 
(time, Rufus). 

Bounce (.IM T.), a nickname Hven 
in 1837 to T. Barnes, editor of the Times 
(or the Turnabout, as it was called). 

Pope's doif was called *' Bounce.” {See DOC.) 

Bound'erby {Josiah), of Coketown, 
banker and null-owner, the '* Bully of 
Humility,” a big, loud man, with an iron 
stare and njetalhc laugh. Mr. Bounderby 
is the son of Mrs. Pegler, an old woman 
to whom he pays a year to keep out 
of sight, and in a casting way he pre¬ 
tends that " he was dragged up from the 
gutter to become a millionaire." Mr. 
^iinderhy marries Louisa, daughter of 
his neighlx)ur and friend. Thomas Grad- 
grind, Esq., M. P.— Dickens: Hard 
Times (1854). 

Bountiful {Lady)n widow of sir 
Charles Bountiful. Her delight was 
curing the parish sick and relieving the 
indigent. 

My lady Bountiful Is one of the beet of women. Her 
late Husband, sir Ch.arles Bountiful, left her with £ 1000 
a year; and ! believe she lays out one-half ©n't ta 
ch^able uses for the {food of her neighbours. In 
.short, the has cured more tropic in and ab^t Lkhftdd 
within ten years than the doctors have kined te 
twenty; and that’s a bold word.—/^aryMJMr; 711 # 
Beaux' SintSajrtfn, L i (1705). 

Bounty {Mutiny ef the\ in 1790, 
headed by Fletcher Cliristian. ihc 
mutineers finally settled in Pitcairn 
Island (Polynesian Archipelago). In 
1808 all the mutineers were dead except 
one (Alexander Smith), who had changed 
bis name to John Adams, and became a 
model patriarch of the colony, which was 
taken under the protection of the British 
Government in 1839. [Adams died 1839, 
aged 65.] I.ord B)rron, in The Island^ 
has made the “ mutiny of the Bounty ” 
the basis of his tale, but the facts are 
greatly distorted. 

In Notes and QuerteSn fairanry m, sSla, !• ffvtti • 
tbt. «tc.«oral}thocr«w. Corre ct^ ntc., J«mM»y}i. 

Boiui'trap»y a nickname given to 
Napoleon Ilf. It is compound^ of the 
first syllables of ZPi?w[logneJ, 5/ni(sbourg], 
Pa[rid ]; and dludes to bis escapades in 
18^ 1836, 1851 {tout ff4teU\ 

(Na man ever lived vmo was dis¬ 
tinguished by mote nicknames than Lotils 
Napolecm. Beidde the one above men¬ 
tioned, he was ealled BadUiguei^ Mm of 
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DecemUr, Man of Sedan, Ratipol, Man 
ef Silence, Vethuel, etc. ; and after his 
escape from the fortress of Ham he called 
himself le count Arenenberg.) 

Bow dnurch (London). Stow gives ^ 
two derivations: (i) He says it was so 
called because it was the first church in 
London built on arches. 'Bhis is the 
derivation most usually accepted. <2) He 
says also it took its name from certain 
stone arches supporting a lantern on the 
top of the tower. 

Bower of Bllsi, a garden belonging 
to the enchantress Arnii'da. It abounded 
in everything that could contribute to 
earthly pleasure. Here Rinal'do spent 
some time in love-passages with Armi'da, 
but he ultimately broke from the ench.an- 
tress and rejoined the war.— Tasso: Je¬ 
rusalem Delivered (1575). 

Bower of BUee, the residence of^e 
witch Acras'ia, a beautiful and most fasci¬ 
nating woman. This lovely garden was 
situated on a floating island filled with 
everything which could conduce to enchant 
the senses, and “wrap the spirit in for- 
gctfulness.'’~ 5 /K*«r<fr.* FaHrie Queene, ii. 
12(1590). 

Bowkit. in The Son-in-Ijaw, 

la the scene wfccre Crania declines to accept Bowkit 
•s soD-in-law on account of his ni'Utiess, John Udwin. 
who was ptaylnsf Bowkit " at the Haytnarket, ottored 
In • tone of sumtiso, *' Uflyf" ami tlten advancing to 
the huuM, nief with infinite tmpertinence, *' I submit 
le the decision of the British putilic which is the ugl^t 
ef at three < 1, old Cranky, or that gtmtleman there 
fei the froot row of the balcony boxV--~CorrtMiU 
{tMfj). 

Bowloy (Sir Jose^), M.P,» who face¬ 
tiously called himself *'tbe poor man’s 
friend. ” His secretaiy is Fish. —Dickens : 

. The Chimes (1844). 

Bowling (UeutenaHt Tom), an ad¬ 
mirable naval cbaractor in Smollett's 
Roderick Random, Dibdin wrote a naval 
song in memoriam of Tom Bowling, be¬ 
ginning thus--- 

a ah^ hulk net poor Tom BsmUag, 

The daxiiiig of the crew . . . 

Sowyer (Master), usher of the black 
rod In the court of queen Eliiabeth.— 

. W, Scott: Kenilwortk (time, Elisabeth). 

Bowiylie'iUi (4 srh), the drunl^trd, 
toted for his songs in Gay’s pastorals, 
tilled The Shepherds Week, He sang of 
‘^Nature’s Laws.” of Fairs acd Shows," 
•*The Children in the Wood,” **Cbcv>' 
Chase,” **Tai% Welsh/* ** Rosamond’s 
Bower.” Ully^WHSro/* etc. The 6th 
psstoial is in imitallon of Virgil’s 6 th 


Bucolic, and Bowzyb^s is a vulgar’eed 
Sil€nus. 

That Bowrybfoja, who with }ocund tongue. 
Ballads, ana round*;)ays, and catches sung. 

Gay • Pastoral, vi 

Box and Cox. a farce by J. M, 
Morton, the principal characters of which 
are Box and Cox. 


Boy and the Mantle ( T/te), a ballad 
in Percy’s Religues, It tells us now a boy 
entered the court of king Arthur while 
he was keeping his Christmas feast at 
“ Carleile," and, producing a mantle, said 
no lady vtho was not leal and chaste 
could put it on. Queen Guenever tried, 
but utterly failed, and only Cradock’s 
wife succeeded. He then drew his wand 
across a head of brawn, and said no 
cuckold knight could cut it. Sir Cradock 
only succeeded. Lastly, he drew forth 
a gold cup, and said no cuckold could 
drink therefrom. Here again sir Cradock 
alone of all the company contrived to 
drink from that cup. So sir Cradock 
became possessed of the mantle, the 
brawn’s head, and the^ golden ^ink 
ing-cup, 

B<^ Jurchbishop ( The), A child of 
only five years old was made archbishop of 
Rheims. 'Phe see of Narbonne was pur¬ 
chased for a boy of ten. Pope ^nedict 
IX. is said to have been only twelve when 
he was raised to St. Peter’s chair.— 
Hallam^ vol. ii. p. 248. 

Boy Bachelor ( The), William Wot- 
ton, u.D., admitted at St. Catheriiie’s 
Hall, Cambridge, before he was ten, and 
to his dcCTee of B.A. when he was twelve 
and a half (1666-1726). 


Tkls was by no means a unique Instance— 

Henry PhDpotts, C.C.C., matriculated at tba agBol la. 

James lord AWnger, at the age of taJtf, 

John Kelle, C.C.C., at the age of xa, m 
Rich.ird Bethell, Wadhom, Oxford, aged xa, 

^rd Wewbury, Oxford, at tbe age or 14, i§x& 


JL^OIU W esioury, uxtoni, at tJM> age of xi, i8x& 
Edward Copleston, C.C.C., at tbe age of 15, *79*. 


Boy Bishop (The), St Nicholas, tbe 
patron saint of boys (fourth century). 

(There was also an ancient custom of 
choosing a l>oy from the cathedral choir 
on St. Nicholas' Day (December 6) as a 
mock bishop. This boy possessed certain 
privileges, and if he died durii^ the year 
Mras buried in pontijtcalibus. The custom 
was abolished by Henry VIIL In Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral visitors are shown a amwll 
sarcophagus, which the verger says was 
made for a boy bishop.} 
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(Vetner was impiously crucined at Baclia- 
rach on the Rhine, by the Jews. A little 
chapel erected to the memory of this boy 
stanc^ on the walls of the town, close to 
the river. Hugh of Lincoln and William 
of Norwich are instances of a similar 
story. 

See how Its currents gleam and shine . . . 

As If the grapes were stained with the blood 
Of the Innocent boy who, some years back. 

Was taken and cnicified by the Jews 
tn that ancient town of Bacharach. 

L9ngfdl<m: The Golden Legend. 

Boyot^ one of the lords attending on 
the princess of France.— Shakespeare: 
JLave's Labours Lost 

Boyle’s Lectnres, founded by the 
hon. Robert Boyle, for any “minister" 
who shall preach eight sermons in a year 
in defence of the Christian religion, as 
opposed to atheism, deism, paganism, or 
Mohammedanism, or the Jewish faith. 
TTie first course was preached in 1692, by 
Richard Bentley. All the lectures up to 
1739 printed in 3 vols. folio. In 

1846 the course of lectures by the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice were published under the 
title of The Religions of the World* 
Many courses since then have been de¬ 
livered. 

Boytli.oni(Z,4Z2^/Wirtf), a robust gentle¬ 
man with the voice of a Stentor, a friend 
of Mr. Jamdyce. He would utter the 
most ferocious sentiments, while at the 
same time he fondled a pet canary on his 
finger. Once on a time he had been in 
love with Miss Barbary, lady Dedlock's 
sister; but “ the good old times—all times 
when old are good — were gone," — 
Dickens: Bleak House (1853). 

(“ Laurence Boy thorn ’’ is a photograph 
of W. S. Landor; as “ Harold Skim- 
pole," in the same story, is drawn from 
I^igh Hunt) 

Sob, Charles Dickens. It was the 
nickname of a pet child dubbed Moses, 
in honour of “ Moses Primrose" in the 
yiear of Wakefield* Children called the 
name Bozes^ which got shortened into Bon 

Who th«dickent Bo*" could be 
Purzled manv a learned elf ; 

But time reve.ilsd the mystery, 

And ** Bo* " ^peared as Dickens’ self. 

, . Epigram on the Carthusian. 

(Sketches by Boz,\)rf Charles Dickens, 
((036), two series. The first sketch is 
calM Mr, Miims and his Cousin.) 

Boszy, James Boswell, the gossipy 
M,l^graphejt pf Dr. Johnson (174CH.1795). 

'' BxlblMiti’tia, a senator of Venine, 


father of Desdemo^na ; most proud, arro¬ 
gant, and overbearing. He thought the 
** insolence " of Othello in marryung his 
daughter unpardonable, and that Desde- 
mona must have been drugged with love- 
potions so to demean herself.— Shake¬ 
speare: Othello (1611). 

Brac’cio, commissary of the republic 
of Florence, employed in picking up every 
item of scandal he could find against 
Lu'ria the noble Moor, who commanded 
the army of Florence against the Pisans. 
The Florentines hoped to find sufficient 
cause of blame to lessen or wholly cancel 
their obligations to the Moor, but even 
Braccio was obliged to confess ' * This 
Moor hath borne his faculties so meek, 
hath been so clear in his great office, that 
his virtues would plead like angels, 
tnimpet-tongued,” against the council 
which should censure him. —R. Brown- 
ing: Luria (a poetical drama, 1879). 

Brac'idas and Am'idas, the two 

sons of Mile'sio, the foi’rner in love with 
the wealthy Philtra, and the latter with 
the dowerless Lucy. Their father at 
death left each of his sons an island of 
equal size and value, but the sea daily 
encroached on that of the elder brother 
and added to the island of Amidas. The 
rich Philtra now forsook Bracidas for the 
richer brother, and Lucy, seeing herself 
forsaken, jumped into the sea. A floating 
chest attracted her attention, she clung to 
it, and was drifted to the wasted island, 
where Bracidas received her kindly. The 
chest was found to contain property of 
great value, and Lucy gave it to Bracidas, 
together with herself, “ the better of them 
both." Amidas and Philtra claimed the 
chest as their right, and the dispute was 
submitted to sir Ar'tegal. Sir Arlegal 
decided that whereas Amidas claimed as 
his own all the additions which the sea 
had given to his island, so Lucy might 
claim as her own the chest which the 
sea bad given into her bands. 

Faerie Queene, v. 4 (1596). 

“Bwsf (Sir Maurice deS, a follower 
of prince John. He sues the lady Rowenta 
to Mcome his bride, and threatens to kill 
both,Cedric and Ivanboe if she refuses. 
The interview is interested, and at the 
close of ^ novel Rowena marries 
Ivaqlioe.— W, Scotl,: Imnhoe (drae, 
Richard!.). 

Bvadiikiiiaait, daughter of Amen and 
Beatrice, dster ot Rlnaldo> and nieoeof 
Charlemagne. Slie was called the P"iejgin 
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Knight, Her armour was white, and her 
plume white. She loved RogeVo the 
Moor, but refused to marry him till he 
was baptized. Her marriage with great 
pomp and Rogero’s victory over Rodo- 
mont, form the subject of the last book of 
Orlando Furioso, Bradamant possessed 
an wresistible spear, which unhorsed any 
knight with a touch. Britomart had a 
similar %^^T.—Bojardo: Orlando Inna- 
Moralo {t4gs)Ariosto: Orlando Furio^o 
(1516). 

Bradl>OUr]ie {Mistress Lilias], wait¬ 
ing-woman of lady Avenel (2 syL), at 
Avenel Castle.— W. Scott: The Abbot 
(time. Elizabeth). 

Brad war dine Cosmyne), baron 

of Bradwardine and of Tully Vcolan. 
He is very pedantic, but brave and 
gallant. ^ 

Fose Bradwardine, his daughter, fne 
heroine of the novel, which concludt's 
with her marriage with Waverley, and 
the restoration of the manor-house of 
Tully Veolan. 

Malcolm Bradwardine of Tnchgrabbit, 
a relation of the old baron.— Sir W, 
Scott: Waverley {time, George II.), 

Brady {Martha), a young “ Irish 
widow,” 23 years of age, and in love with 
William Whittle. She was the daughter 
of sir Patrick O* Neale. Old Thomas 
Whittle, the uncle, a man of 63, wanted 
to oust his nephew in her affections, for 
he thought her “ so modest, so mild, so 
tender-hearted, so reserved, so domestic. 
Her voice was so sweet, with just a 
soup^on of the brogue to make it enchant¬ 
ing.” In order to break off this detestable 
passion of the old man, the widow assumed 
the airs and manners of a boisterous, 
loud, flaunting, extravagant, low Irish¬ 
woman, deeply in debt, and abandoned 
to pleasure. Old Whittle, thoroughly 
frijjntened, induced his nephew to take 
the widow off his hands, and gave him 

5000 as a douceur for so doing. — 
Garrick: The Irish Widow 

Braes of Yarrow {The), an old 
Scotch ballad. W. Hamilton wrote an 
imitation of it in 1760. Scott and Hogg 
havQ celebrated this stream and its le- 
geuds; and Wordsworth wrote a poem 
called Revisited, in 1835. 

Syikff KJetek), a vulgar boaster, who 
gets into good society, where his vulgarity 
stands out in strong relief. — Theodore 
$rag (a novel). 


Brag* {Sir Jack), general John Bur- 
goyne (died 1792). A ballad. 

Braganaa (r^), the largest diamond 
in existence, its weight being 1680 carats. 
It is uncut, and its value is ^^58,350.000. 
It is now among the crown jeweli of 
Portugal. 

*.* It is thought that this diamond, 
which is the size of a hen’s egg, is in 
reality a white topaz. 

Braganaa duke of). In 1580 

Philip n. of Spain claimed the crown of 
Portugal, and governed it by a regent. 
In 1640 Margaret was regent, and Velas¬ 
quez her chief minister, a man exceed¬ 
ingly obnoxious to the Portuguese. Don 
Juan and his wife Louisa of Braganza 
being very popular, a conspiracy was 
formed to shake off the Spanish yoke. 
Velasquez was torn to death by the 
populace, and don Juan of Braganza was 
proclaimed king. 

Louisa duchess of Braganza. Her char* 
racter is thus described — 

Bright Louis.1. 

To all the 5oftrciS of her tender se». 

Unites the noblest quitlittes of nian : 

A genius to embrace the amplest schemet . . , 

Tudgment most sound, persuasive eloqueno* , , . 

Pure piety without reli^ous dross. 

And fortitude that shrinks at no disaster. 

y^phson ; Brazttnna, L (177j). 

hTrs. Bellamy took her leave of the stage Sbiy 
178^ On this occasion Mrft. Yates sustaloM tike (MMt 
of the “ duchess of Braganza,” and Mbi Farxea spoke 
the address,—F. Reynolds 

Bsr^ela, daughter of Sorglan, and 
wife 01 Cuthullin (general of the Irish 
army, and regent during the minority of 
king Corraac).— Ossian : Fingal, 

Braggado'oh.io, personification of 
the intemperance of the tongue. For a 
time his boasting serves him with some 
profit, but being found out he is stripped 
of his borrow^ plumes. His shiela is 
claimed by Mar'lnel; his horse by Guyon; 
Talus shaves off his beard; and bis lady 
is shown to be a sham FlorlmeL — 
Spenser: Fairie Queene, iii. 8 and 10, 
with V. 3, 

(It is thought that Philip of Spain was 
the academy figure of “ Braggadochio.”] 

Braggadochio's Sword, San'glamore (3 
tyl.). 

\lraw\. Go traghl (trish) “ for 

ever I ” 

One dying wisfi my boiom can draw: 

Erin I an exile bequeaths thee his blessing. 

Land of my forefathers. Erin go brafi^l 

Bragm&r'do ijcmdtms do]L the so- 
phister sent by the mw^ns to Cfcfgantm, 
to remonstimte with him for cimtvinf off 
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the bdls of Notre-Dame to suspend round 
the neck of his mare for jingles. — 
Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantc^ruel\ 

(1533)- 

Btain'worm, the servant of Kno'- 
well, a man of infinite shifts, and a regular 
Proteus (2 syL) in his metamorphoses. 
He appears first as Brainworm ; after¬ 
wards as Fitz-Sword ; then as a r^ormed 
soldier whom Knowell takes into his 
service; then as justice Clement's man ; 
and lastly as valet to the courts of law, 

which devices he plays upon the same 
clique of some half-dozen men of average 
intelligence.— Den Jonson: Every Man in 
His Humour (1598). 

Brakel {Adrian), the gipsy mounte¬ 
bank, formerly master of Fenella, the 
deaf-and-dumb girl.— Sir IV. Scoll: 
Peveril of the Peak {time, Charles II.). 

Bramble (Matthew), an '‘odd kind 
of humourist,'* “always on the fret," 
dyspeptic, and afflicted with the gout, but 
benevolent, generous, and kind-hearted. 

Miss 7 'abitha Bramble, an old maiden 
sister of Matthew Bramble, of some 45 
years of age, noted for her bad spelling. 
She is starch, vain, prim, and ridiculous; 
soared in temper, proud, imperious, pry¬ 
ing, mean, malicious, and uncharitable. 
She contrives at last to marry captain 
IJsmaha'go, who is content to take “ the 
maiden " for the sake of her 4000. 

**Sbeis tall, raw-boned, awkward, flat-chested, and 
MOOptnCT; her complexion is sallow and freckled ; her 
oym are not grey, but ^rr^nish. like those of a cat, and 
graoerally inflame; her hair is of a sandy or rather of a 
dusty hue; her forehead low; her nose lon^. aharp. 
Bad towards the extremity always red in cold weather; 
her tea aklrniy; her mouth extensive; her teeth 
•tracgunflT vid loose, of various colours and conforma¬ 
tions; ami her long neck shrivelled into a thousand 
wtbMea.’^SffU/tcU: Tht Expedition ^ Humphry 
CHnker {trjx). 

•.* ** Matthew Bramble ** is Roderick 


to him for signature as sheriiF of the 
county. 

• * “Sir Robert Bramble" is the same 
type of cliaracter as Sheridan’s ‘ ‘ sir An¬ 
thony Absolute." 

Frederick Bramble, nephew of sir 
Robert, and son of Joseph Bramble a 
Russian merchant. His father having 
failed in business, Frederick was adopted 
by his rich uncle. He is full of life and 
noble instincts, but thoughtless and im¬ 
pulsive. Frederick falls in love with Emily 
Worthington, whom he marries. — Col- 
man : The Poor Gentleman (1802). 

Br&'mine (a syl.) and Brft'mla 

( 7 '^^),Mrs. Elizabeth Draper and Laurence 
Sterne. Sterne being a clergyman, and 
Mrs. Draper being bom in India, sug¬ 
gested the names. Ten of Sterne’s letters 
to Mrs. Draper are published, and called 
Letters to Eliza, 

Bran, the dog of Lamdeig the lover 
of Gelchossa (daughter of Tuathal).— 
Ossian : Fingal, v. 

*.* f'ingal king of Morven had a dog 
of the same name, and another named 
Luath. (See Dog.) 

Call White-breasted Bran and tiM surly Wrangtil ot 
laiath.—Oixt'AM : Fingal, vi 

It is not Bran, but Bran*! brother. It 
is not Simon Pure, but only somewhat 
like him. 

Brand (Alice), wife of lord Richard* 
(See Urgan.) 

Brand (Sir Denys), a county magnate, 
who apes humility. He rides a sorry 
brown nag “ not worth ;£’5,” but mounts 
his groom on a race-horse ** twice victor 
fora plate .Borough (1810)* 

Bran^damond of Damascus, whcmi 
sir Bevis of Southampton defeated. 


Random*’ grown old, somewhat cynical 
by experience of the world, bat vastly 
improved in taste. 

Smollett took some of the Incidents of the famRy 
tour from “Anatey's New Bath Guide.’*—CAawutvrx 
English LUsrature, U. 

Bramble (Sir Robert), a baronet living 
at Blackberry Hall, Kent Blunt and 
testy, but kind-hearted; “charitable as 
a Christian, and rich as a Jew;" fond 
if argument and contradiction, but de¬ 
testing flattery; very proud, but most 
considtrate to his poorer neighbours. In 
hss first interview with lieutenant Wor¬ 
thington ** the poor gentleman," the 
lieutenant mistook him a bailiff come 
to arrest him, but sir Robert nobly paid 
th« bill for £soo when it was presenced 


That dreadful battle wherewith Brandamond be fought. 
And with his sword and steed such earthly wondeit 
wrought 

As e'en aiiiong his foes him admiration won. 

Drayton: Poiyolbion, 0. (tSta^ 

Bran'dan (Island of St) m Island 
OF San Boran'dan, a flying island, so 
late as 1755 set down in geographical 
charts west of the Canary group. In 
1721 an expedition was sent by Spain in 
quest thereof. The Spaniards say their 
king Rodri'go has retreated there, and 
the Portuguese affirm that it Is the retreat 
of their don Sebastian. It was ealM St 
Brandan from a navigator of the sixth 
century, r^bo went In search of the 
• • Islands of Paradise*** 
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itat*lne<i. and whidb Tasso nlaoM te aM of iho Csaukiy 
|d«s, has been idcntifioa with San Bo rand a n .-- 
Waikitt^Um Irving. 

(If there is any truth at all In the legend, 
the island must be ascribed to the Fata 
Morgana.) 

Brandan (St\ a poem by Matthew 
Arnold. It relates that Judas did an act 
of charity to a lep>er at Joppa, and there¬ 
fore was let out of hell for a day. 

Bran'deum, plu. Drandea, a piece 
of cloth enclosed in a box with relics, 
which thus acquired the same miraculous 
powers as the relics themselves. 

Fop* Loo proved this fact beyond a doubt, for when 
•onto Greeks ventured to question it. he cut a brandeum 
through with a pair of scissors, and it was instantly 
covered with blood.—iPrwrfy .• Ctavii Cmtefuimrim, itx 

Bra4i'dimart, brother-in-law of Or¬ 
lando, son oi Monodant^, and husband 
of For'delis. This ** king of the Distal 
Islands was one of the bravest knigms 
in Charlemagne’s antw, and was slain by 
Gradasso.— liojardo: Orlando Innantorato 
(1495); Ariosto: Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Brandley(Afrj.l of Richmond, Surrey. 
The lady who undertakes to introduce 
Estella {q. v ,) into society. — Dicktns : Great 
Expectations (1861}. 

Brandons, lighted torches. St. Valen¬ 
tine's day was cSled Dominica de bran- 
denies, because boys, at one time, used 
to carry about lighted torches on that 
day, i.e. ** Cupid’s lighted torches." 

Brandt, the leader of the Indians 
who destroyed the village of Wyoming, 
Pennsylvania, in 1788. Campbell repre¬ 
sents him as a monster ef cruelly.— Ger¬ 
trude of Wyoming (1809). 

Brandy Nan, queen Anne, who was 
very fond of brandy (1664, 1702-1714), 
Bnady N«n, braody N«n, left [»lt] is the IukIl 
H er face to the gin-shop, her back to the church. 
Uyitttn cn tk* o/gt$un An$t€ in St. PanFs 

\yaUnL 

Brangtons ^gar. jealous, 

malicious gossips in Evelina, a novel by 
Miss Burney (1778). 

Branno, an Irishman, father of 
EviralUn. • Evirallin was the wife of 
Ossian and mother of Oscar.— Ossian, 

Brass, the roguish confederate of 
Dick Amlet, and acting as his servant 

**1 amjroiirvhlet,‘dstmei yottrIbotinansoineHnies 
. . . but you have alwm had the ascendant. I conf^a. 
WhflQ wa were achoot-MSowa, you made me carry your 
books, make your exercise, own yoor roeueries, and 
•ennetuiies taka • whtptdne anr yon. When we were 
fellow. sNrenoces, thou^ 1 wu your senior, you aoade 
m open Hie dean my RHupterls boots, cut last at 

dfamw, and ««i att the cntaia f» ydar sins, too, I 


nmat own you still kept me under ; you soared up is 
the mistress, while I was content with the tnakL’'—dVr 
y. Vanbrugh ; The Co^/idtracy, iiL i (sSys). 

Brass {Sampson), a knavish, servile 
attorney, affecting great sympathy with 
his clients, but in reality fleecing them 
without mercy. 

Sally Brass, Sampson's sister, and an 
exaggerated edition of her brothet.— 
DieJ^ns: Old Curiosity Shop (1840). 

Brarassa {Miss), of the Portsmouth 
Theatre. Supposed to be a ^eat beauty. 
—Dickens : Nicholas Nickldty (1838). 

Brars { The), Alfonxo IV. of Portugal 
(1290-1357). 

The Brave Fleming, John Andrew van 
der Mcrsch (1734-1792). 

The Bravest of the Brave, Marshal Ney, 
Li Brave des Braves (1769-1815). 

Brawn. One day a little boy came 
into king Arthur’s court, and, drawing bis 
wand over a boar’s head, exclaimed, 
** There’s never a cuckold’s knife can cut 
this head of brawn I ** and, lo f no knight 
except sir Cradock was able to carve it. 
-—Percy : Reliques, III. iii. 8. (See Bov 
AND THE Mantle, p. x4x.) 

Bray (Mr.), a selfish, miserly old man, 
who dies suddenly of heart-disease, just 
in time to save his daughter being sacri¬ 
ficed to Arthur Gride, a rich old miser. 

Madeline Bray, daughter of Mr. Bray, 
a loving, domestic, beautiful girl, who 
marries Nicholas Nickleby.— Diciems: 
Nicholas Nickleby (1838). 

Bray (Vicar of), supposed by some to 
be Simon Aleyn, who lived (says Fuller) 
**in the reigns of Henry VIII,, Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. In the first 
two reigns he was a protesiant, in Mwry’s 
reign a catholic, and in Elizabeth’s a 

rotestant again." No matter who was 

ing, Simon Aleyn resolved to live and 
die “ the vicar of Bray *' (z54o-X58^ 

Others think the vicar was Simon 
Symonds, who (according to Ray) was 
an independent in the protectorate, ukigh 
churchman in the rei^n of Charles 11., a 
papist under James fl., and a mademte 
churchman in the reign of William III. 

Others again give the cap to one Pen¬ 
dleton. 

*.* The well-known song was written 
^ an officer in colonel Fuller's rxglinent, 
in the reign of George I., and seems to 
refer to some clergyman of no very distant 
date, 

Bimy'atoxo {Lady Carolim^, daiii^lar 
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of lord Fits-Balaam. She was to have 
married Frank Rochdale, but hearing that 
her ' ‘ intended ” loved Mary Thornberry, 
the married the hon. Tom Shuffleton.— 
C^man: John Bull (1805). 

B raywi ck, the town of asses. An 
alderman of Braywick, having lost his 
donkey, went fourteen days in search of 
It; then meeting a brother alderman, they 
agreed to retire to the two opposite sides 
of a mountain and bray, in hopes that the 
donkey would answer, and thus reveal 
its place of concealment. This led to 
a public scandal, insomuch that the 
people of Braywick had to take up arms 
in order to avenge themselves on those 
who jeered at them.— Cervantes: Don 
Quixote^ 11 . ii, 7 (1615). 

Brazen (Captain), a kind of Bobadil. 
A boastful, tongue-doughty warrior, who 
pretends to know everybody; to have a 
uaison with very wealthy, pretty, or dis¬ 
tinguished woman ; and to have achieved 
in war the most amazing prodigies. 

knows eveiybody at first sight; his im{)udence 
ir —e a prodigy, were not his ignorance proportionable. 
H« has the most universal acquaintance of any man 
Svlng. for he won’t be alone, ana nobody will keep him 
eomp^y twice. Then he's a Caesaeamong the women; 
ygnt, vtdi, tfici, that's aU. If he has but talked with 
the ncufid. he swears he has \corruPted\ the mistress; 
hut the most surprbdng pan of his character is his 
memory, which is the most prodigious and the most 
trUHng in the world. Tht Recruiting 
C^cer, iU. t (1705). 

Brazen Age, the age of war and 
violence. The age of innocence was the 
golden age ; then followed the silver age; 
then the brazen age; and the present is 
the iron age. or the age of hardware and 
railroads. 

Brazen Head. The first on record 
is one which Silvester II, (Gerbert) pos¬ 
sessed. It told him he would be pope, 
and not die till he had sung mass at Jeru¬ 
salem. When pope he was stricken with 
his death-sickness while performing mass 
in a church called Jerusalem (999-1003). 

The next we hear of was made by Rob. 
Grosseteste (1175-1253). 

The third was the famous brat?,n head 
of Albertus Magnus, which cost him 
thirty years* labour, and was broken to 
pieces by his disciple Thomas .A.qui*nas 

The fourth was that of friar Bacon. 
It spoke thrice. If Bacon heard it speak, 
he wiMdd stxcceed, if not, be would frul. 
Wldle Bacon sl^t, Mills was set to 
watch, and the head spoke tmee: “Time 
was,** it said, and half an hour later, 

Time is." Still Bacon slept, and another 


half-hour transpired, when the head et- 
claimed, “ Time’s past,” fell to the ground 
and was broken to pieces. Byron refers 
to it, not quite correctly, in the lines— 

Like fHai Bacon's braxen head, I’ve spoken. 

Time is, time was. time's past {T]" 

Dan yuan, 1 . *17 

Another was made by the marquis of 
Vilena of Spain (1384-1434), And a sixth 
by a Polander, a disciple of Escotillo an 
Italian. 

Braxen Head (The), a gigantic bead 
kept in the castle of the giant Fer'ragus 
of Portugal. It was onmiscient. and 
told those who consulted it whatever they 
desired to know, past, present, or future. 
— Valentine and Orson, 

Bread Street (London) was the 
bread-market in the time of Edward I, 
Here Milton was born. 

Breaking a Stick is part of the 
marriage ceremony of the American 
Indians, as breaking a glass is still part 
of the marriage ceremony of the Jews.— 
Lady A ugusta Hamilton: Marriago 
Kites, etc,, 29a, 298, 

In one of Raphael’s pictures we see an 
unsuccessful suitor of the Virgin Mary 
breaking his stick, and this alludes to the 
legend that the several suitors of the 
“ virgin " were each to bring an almond 
stick which was to be laid up in the sane* 
tuary over night, and the owner of the 
stick which budded was to be accounted 
the suitor God ordained, and thus Joseph 
became her husband.—.B. H, Cowp^: 
Apocryphal Gospel (“Pseudo-Matthew's 
Gospel," 40, 41). 

In Florence is a picture in which the 
rejected suitors break their sticks on the 
back of Joseph, 

Breo*ail, a nwthical king of Wales. 
He had twenty-lour daughters by one 
wife. These daughters, for their beauty 
and purity, were changed into rivers, all 
of which flow into the Severn. Bredlc- 
nockshire, according to fable, is called 
after this king, (See next art) 

Br«can wa» a princa once fortunate and neat 
(Who dying tent bis name to that his noMe seat), 

VVith twkei twetee daughleie blest, by one and cMdte 

wife. ^ , 

They, fos ttoAe beauties me and saaaity of life, 

To rivers were tmufooM; whose pureness deth 

declare 

How excellent they were by befaig what ^ey art. . . 

. . . {they] to Severn shi^Mi their coone. 

Drugtm: v. (iSre). 

Bree^an (Prince), fhtlier of St 
Cadock &dd St C^nbek, the fo^er a 
martyr and the latter a eonfetsor. 
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TtiMi Cadock, niurt to wbcmi conies Caaock. botb 
which wero ' 

Prince Brechan‘s sons, who (f«Ve the iwme to Brock 
nockshire; 

Tite first s martyr made, a confeissor the other. 

Drayton: P 9 ly 0 lbion, xxlv. (r6«). 

Brack an old fishwife, friend 

jf the Mucklebackits.— Sir W. Scott: 
The Antiquary (time, George III.). 

Brack {An^us), a follower of Rob Roy 
M'Gregor the outlaw.— Sir W. Scott: 
Rob Roy (time, George I.). 

Breaches Bible {The), 1557. It was 
printed by Whittingham, Gilby, and 
Sampson. So called, because Gen. iiL 7 
runs thus : ' ‘ The eyes of them bothe were 
opened, . . . and they sewed figge-tree 
leaves together and made themselves 
breeches.” 

Breeches Review ( The), The 

Westminster Reinew was so called, 
because Francis Place, an imporlaA 
shareholder, was a breeches-maker. 


Breil'da[TlioiL], daughter of Magnus 
Troil and sister of Minna .—Sir W. Scott: 
The Pirate (time, William III.). 

Breng'wain, the confidante of Is'oldc 
(a syl.) wife of sir Mark king of Corn¬ 
wall. Isolde was criminally attached to 
her nephew sir Tristram, and Breng>\'ain 
assisted the queen in her intrigues. 

Breng'wain, wife of Gwenw'yn prince 
of Powys-land .—Sir W. Scott: The Be¬ 
trothed (time, Henry II.), 

Brenta'iio M), one of inconceivable 
folly. The Brentanos (Clemens and 
Bettina) are wild erratic Germans, in 
whom no absurdity is inconsistent. 
Bettina’s book. Goethe s Correspondence 
with a Child (1835), is n pure fabrication. 

At the point where the folly of others ceases, that of 
the Brentiinos begins.—Crrwww Proverb, 


Brentford {The two Hnp of). In 
the duke of Buckingham's farce called 
The Reheartal (1671), the two kings of 
Brentford enter hand-in-hand, dance to¬ 
gether, sing together, walk arm-in-arm, 
and to heighten the absurdity, the actors 
represent them as smelling at the same 
nosegay (act ii. a). 


Some say this was a sktt on Chailes If. sod |amcs 
(•fterwarOs Jahies II.). Others think the persom. 
meant were Boabdeiin tnd AbdaUo, the two contend 
log kings of Gnmadiu 


BrM'fUl, a smaA island upon the very 
point of Cornwall 


Uj^ Hw utmosl! end of ComweI!*s furrowing beak, 
Where Beseo from the loud the tilting weves aeth 
b«!e»k. 

: JPofyotHon, I, (iSxa) 


Bxwtb]&« fintiti tbmme le 
Freodit prdvemial exftresslon. 


Breton {CaptainY ''a spirited and 
enterprising soldier 01 fortune,” the lover 
of Clara.— Mrs, CentHvre: The Wondef 
(a comedy, 1713). 

Bretwalda, the over-king of the 
Saxon rulers, established in England 
during the heptarchy. In Germany the 
over-king was called emperor. The 
bretwalda had no power in the civil 
affairs of the under-kings, but in times of 
war or danger formed an important centre 
(" Walda ^ is Anglo-Saxon for *' ruler.”) 

Brewer of Ghent {The), James 
van Artevelde, a great patriot. Bus son 
Philip fell in the battle of Rosbecq 
(fourteenth century). 

Brian de Bois Chiilbert {Sir), pre- 
c^tor of the Knights Templars. He 
oners insult to Rebecca, the Jew's daugh¬ 
ter, but she repels him with scorn, and, 
rushing to the battlement, threatens to 
cast herself over if he touches her ,—Sir 
W. Scott: Ivanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Bria'na, the lady of a castle who 
demanded for toll “the locks of every 
lady and the beard of every kr^ht t^t 
passed.” 'I'his toll was established be¬ 
cause sir Cruder, with whom she was in 
love, refused to marry her till she had 
provided him with human hair sufficient 
to “ piirfle a mantle ” with. Sir Crudor, 
having been overthrown in knightly com¬ 
bat by sir Calidore, who refused to give 
“the passage pay,” is made to release 
Briana from the condition imposed on 
her, and Briana swears to discontinue 
the discourteous toll— Spenser: Faerie 
Queene, vi. i (1596), 

Bri'anor {Sir), a knight overthrown 
by sir Artegal, the “ Salvage Knight.”— 
Spenser: Faerie Queene, iv. 5 (15^), 

Briar'eoB (4 syL), usually called 
Briareus \^Bri'-a-ruce\ the giant with a 
hundred hands. Hence Diyden says, 
“And Briareus, with all his hundred 
hands” (Virpl, vl); but Milton writes 
the name Briarto {Paradise ILost, L 199). 

Then, caOed by thee, the monster Titan came, 

Whom gods Bnireoa men AtgSon name. 

Bri'areiig (Bold), Handel (1685-1757). 

Bri'ar^nj of Xrftnnajgfoa, cardinal 
Mezsofaiiti, who was mmilior With fifty- 
eight different languages. Byroh cans 
him “ a walking polyglot” (177^1-18^9). 

PHbo’od, inhabitants of B^ri^hirc^ 
and the adjacent coundes.~C#idr; Qom- 

mmtdHts, 
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Briok {Jefftrson)^ a veiy weak, pale 
young man, the war correspondent of 
the New York Rowdy Journal^ of which 
colonel Diver was editor.— Dickens; Mar¬ 
tin ChuzMlewit (1844). 

Bride-catcbingf. It is a common 
Asiatic custom for the bridegroom to 
give chase to the bride, either on foot, 
on horseback, or in a canoe. If the bride¬ 
groom catches the fugitive, he claims her 
as his bride, otherwise the match is broken 
off. The classical tales of Hippom'enfts 
and Atalanta will instantly recur to the 
reader's memory. 

IT In mythical times the savage was 
wont to waylay and hunt his bride ; and 
having, as the poet says, seized her by 
the hair, “ to nuptials rude he bore her.^' 

A zvA is first mounted, and rides off at full speed. 
Her loTer pursues, and if he overtakes her she becomes 
his wife. No Kalmuck girl is ever caught unless she 
chooses to be so.— Clarke. 

la Turcomonla the maiden carries a lamb and kid, 
which must be taken from her in the chase. In Singa¬ 
pore the chase is made in canoes.— Cameron. 

Bride of Aby'das [The), Zuleika 
(3 daughter of Giaffer (a syl.) 

pacha of Abydos. She is the troth- 
plight bride of Selim ; but Giaffer shoots 
the lover, and Zuleika dies of a broken 
heart,— Byron: Bride of Abydos (1813). 

Bride of Itammermoor ( The) , Lucy 
Ashton, in love with Edgar master of 
Ravenswood, but compelled to marry 
Frank Hayston laird of Bucklaw. She 
tries to murder him on the bridal night, 
and dies insane the day following.— Sir 
W, Scott: The Bride of Lammermoor 
(time, William III.). 

[The Bride of Lammermoor is one of 
the most finished of Scott's novels, pre¬ 
senting a unity of plot and action from 
beginning to end. The old butler, Caleb 
Balderston, is exaggerated and far too 
prominent, but he serves as a foil to the 
tragic scenes.) 

In TJu Bride ^ Lammermoor we see embodied the 
dark nuirtt of fhtalism—that spirit which breathes on 
the wrnings of tlio Greek tragMiazM when they traced 
the peraecotinf vengeance of destiny agamst the 
houara of Laitts and Atreos. From the that we 
hoar the prophetic rhymes the qpell begins, and the 
douds bl^ken round us, tiU th^ dote the tale in a 
tdglit ofhoaot.—AIacoutlajf, 

Bride of tbe Sea. Venice is so called 
from tbe ancient ceremony of the doge 
marrying tbe city to the Adriatic by 
tawing a ring into it. pronouncing these 
words, “ We wed thee, O sea, in token of 
peipetoal dominion." 

Bridewell was a king's palace before 
the Conquest. Henry I. gave the stone 
for rebuilding it. Its name is from St. 


Bride (or Bridget), and her holy wel!- 
The well is now represented by an iron 
pump in Bride Lane. 

Bridge. The imaginary bridge be¬ 
tween earth and the Mohammedan para¬ 
dise is called “ All Sirat'," 

IT The rainbow bridge which spans 
heaven and earth in Scandinavian mytho¬ 
logy is called *' Bifrost." 

Bridge of Gold. According to 
German tradition, Charlemagne's spirit 
crosses the Rhine on a golden bridge, at 
Bingen, in seasons of plenty, and blesses 
both corn-fields and vineyards. 

Thou standest, Hke Imperial Charlemagne, 

Upon thy bridge of gold. 

Long/kUaw : Autumn. 

Bridge of Sigbs, the covered pas¬ 
sage-way which connects the palace of 
the doge in Venice with the State prisons. 
Called '' the Bridge of Sighs " because the 
condemned passed over it from the judg¬ 
ment-hall to the place of execution. 
Hood has a poem called The Bridge of 
Sighs, 

The bridge In St. John’s College. Cambridge, has 
been facetiously called “ The Bridge of Grunts,^ the 
Johnians being nicknamed “pigs" or “hog**—<at iMSt 
they were so m my time. 

Bridges of Cano, in many paru 
of Spanish America, arc thrown over 
narrow streams. 

Wild-cane arch hlgli flung o'er gulf profiooiid. 
CamyUU: Gertrude of Wyoming, U. s6 (1809I. 

Bridgemore [Mr.), of Fish Street 
Hill, London. A dishonest merchant, 
wealthy, vulgar, and purse-proud. He Is 
invited to a soirie given by lord Abber- 
ville, ** and counts tbe servants, gapes 
at the lustres, and never enters the 
drawing-room at all, but stays below, 
chatting with the travelling tutor." 

Mrs, Bridgemore, wife of Mr. Bridge- 
more, equally vulgar, but with more pre* 
tension to gentility. 

Miss Lucinda Bridgemore, the qiiteful, 
purse-proud, malicious daughter of 
and Mrs. Bridgemore, of Fish Street 
Hill She was engaged to lord Abber- 
ville. but her money would not out¬ 
balance her vulgarity lind iU-temper, so 
the young "fs^ionable lover" made 
his bow and xtCaeA^^Cumherlornd: The 
Fashionable Lcroer (1780). 

Bridgemortli [Major Mal^, a 
roundhead and conspirator; neighbour of 
sir Geoffrey Pcveril of the Peak, a staunch 
cavalier. 

Mrs. Bridfenetrih, the maior's wife. 

Alice Bridgenorth, the major’s daughter 
and heroine of the novel who mairies 
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J ulian Pevcril, a cavalier,— Sir IV. Scott: 
'*rU€ril of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

BBXO0ST U^iss), the mother of 
Tom Jones, in Fielding’s novel called 
The History of Tom fones, a Foundling 

(» 7 So)- 

It ha# be«a wondere<t why FieltUng shoiitd have 
chosen to leave the stain of ille^tirnacy on the birth of 
his hero . . . but had Miss Rridijel been privately 
Oiarried . . . there could have t>e«n no ader^uate 
motive as'kiK’xed for keeping the birth of the (.liiid a 
secret from a man so reason^le and compasiiioonte as 
AUworthy.— BritAnnica (article *'FielJinir ”). 

Bridget (Afrs.), in Sterne's novel 
called The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gent. (1759). 

Bridget {\fother), aunt of Catherine 
Seyton, and abbess of St. Catherine.— 
Sir IV. Scott.- The Abbot (lime, Elira- 
belh). 

Bridget (May), the milkwoman At 
Falkland Caslle.— Sir IV. Scott: Fair 
Maid of Perth (lime, Henry IV.). 

Bridge'ward (Peter), the bridge- 
keeper of Kennaquhair (*' I know not 
where”).— Sir IV. Scott: The Abbot [lime, 
Elizabeth). 

Bridgeward (Peter), warder of the 
bridge near St. Mary’s Convent. He 
refuses a passage to father Philip, who is 
carrying off the Bible of lady Alice.— Sir 
VV. Scott: The Monastery (time, Eliza¬ 
beth). 

Bridgewater Treatises (The), 
founded t)y the right hon. and Rev. F. H. 
Egerton, eighth earl of Bridgewater. The 
siibject of these treatises is to show the 
" power, wisdom, and goodness of Ciod 
in creation.” There have been eight 
treatises published (1833-1836). A ninth 
(by Babbage) was published in 1837, 

Faley's Svidtnau was for many years a standard 
book in the University of Cambri^; but tt wUl not 
bear the test of modem criticism. 


Bridle. John Gower says that Rosi- 

E hele princess of Armenia, insensible to 
>ve, saw in a vision a troop of ladles 
splendidly mounted, but one of them rode 
a wretched steed, wretchedly accoutred 
except as to the bridle. On asking the 
reason, the princess was informed that 
the lady on the wretched horse was dis¬ 
graced for crueltjr to her lovers, but that 
the bridle had been recently given her 
because she had for the last month shown 
symptoms of true love. Moral: Hence 
let ladks warning take— 

oriovt tiutt tbay bn not Idln, 

And bid th«m tUnk ai toy brhUn 
C0»0ffie ^munUe C Epi«od« of Rnslphnie." 


Bridlegooae (Judge), a judge who 
decided the causes brought bcf€>re him, 
not by weighing the merits of the case, 
but by the more simple process of throw¬ 
ing dice.— Rabelais: Pantag'rueP, iii. 39 
(1545). 

*.* Beaumarchais, in his Marriage of 
Figaro (1784), has introduced this jtom 
under the name of '* Brid’oison.” The 
person satirized by Rabelais is the chan¬ 
cellor Poyet. 

Bri'dlealy ( 7 ^)* ^ horse-dealer at 
Liverpool, of whom Julian Pcveril bought 
a horse.— Sir W. Scott: Pevtril of the 
Peak (time, Charles II.). 


Brid’oison [Pree~dwoy’9dng^ a stupid 



Bridoon (Corporal), in lieutenant 
Nosebag’s regiment. —Sir IV. Scott: 
Waver ley (time, George II.). 

Bzien'niua (NUephorus), the Caesar 
of the Grecian empire, and husband of 
Anna Comne'na (daughter of Alexius 
ComnSnus, emperor of Greece).— Sir W. 
Scott: Count Robert of Paris (time, 
Rufus). 

Bri^ado’re (4 syl.\ sir Guyon’s 
horse. The word means *' Golden-bridle.” 
—Spenser : Fairie Queene, v. 3 (1596). 

Brigan'tes (3 syl.), called by Drayton 
Brig^ants, the people of Yorkshire, Lan¬ 
cashire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and 
Durham. 

Whem to the Brftcms* rule of yore the Brigants swayed, 
The powerful Enfflisb established . . . Nonhumbcdriaiid 

[JVortAumeruti, 

Drayton : Polyotbion. xvL {16x3). 

Briggs, one of the ten young gentle¬ 
men in the school of Dr. Bliml^r when 
Paul Dombey was a pupil there. Briggs 
was nicknamed the *' Stoney,” because his 
brains were petrified by the constant drop¬ 
ping of wisdom upon them.— Dickens: 
Dombey and Son (1846). 

Brigliadoro {BriP-^ye-doP^roX Or¬ 
lando’s steed. The word means ** Golden- 
bridle. ”— A riosto: Orlando Furtoso[t$t^. 

Sir Guyon’s horse, in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, is called by the same name (*596). 

Brigadose.) 

Brigs of Apt {The), a jm^ical chat 
between the Old and New Bridge aiCrott 
the river Doon, at Ayr, by Bums. 

Brilliimt (Sir Fkilip), a great Ibp, 
but brave soldier, like the lamoiss Murat 
He would dress with all the finery of a 
vain girl, but would ^lare toU, 
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and peril with the meanest soldier. * * A 
butterfly in the drawing>room, but a lion 
on the battle*fleld.’' Sir Philip was a 
‘ ‘ blade of proof; you might laugh at the 
scabbard, but you wouldn't at the blade." 
He falls in love with lady Anne, reforms 
JWs vanities, and marries.— KnowUs : Old 
tiaids (1841). 

Brilliant Madman {Tke), Charles 
XII. of Sweden (1682, 1697-1718). 

Brillianta ( The lady) , a great wit in 
the ancient romance entitled Tirante le 
Blanc, author unknown. 

Here nn Tirante le Blanc'] we shall find the famous 
knifht don Kyrie EivMa of Montalban, his brother 
Thomas, the knisfht Fonseca, . . . the strata^enis of 
the widow Tranquil . . . and the witticisms of lady 
Brillianta. This is one of the most amusing* books ever 
written .—Cervantes : Don Quixote, I. L 6(1605). 

Bria (// contedi San), governor of the 
Louvre. He is father of Valenti'na and 
leader of the St. Bartholomew massacre. 
— Meyerbeer: Huguenots (1836). 

Brlsao' {Justice), brother of Mira- 
mont 

Charles Brisac, a scholar, son of justice 
Brisaa 

Eustace Brisac, a courtier, brother of 
Charles. — Fletcher: The Elder Brother (a 
comedy, printed in 1637). 

Brise^is (3 syl ,), whose real name was 
Hippodami'a, was the daughter of Brisks, 
brother of the priest Chrys^ She was 
the concubine of Achilla; but when 
Achillas bullied Agamemnon for not 
giving Chrysd'is to her father, who offered 
a ransom for her, Agamemnon turned 
upCNi him and said be would let Chryseis 
00, but should take Briseis instead.— 
Tfamer: Iliad, i. 

Ovid in his Herotdes, 4 syl,) has a letter in hexameter 
and pentameter verses, supposed to be addressed by 
Briseis to AchjUes, and imploring him to take her 
back, as Agamemnon has consents to give her up, if 
be (Achilles) will return to the war. 

Brisk, a good-natured conceited cox¬ 
comb, with a most voluble tongue. Fond 
of saying “ good things,*’ and pointing 
them out with such m^essions as “There 
I had you, eh ? “ That was pretty well, 

^ad, eh ? " “ I hit you in the teeth there, 

I" His ordinary oath was “ Let me 
perish I ” He makes love to lady Froth.— 
Congreve: The Double Dealer (1694), 

BrlsldB (3 j//.), disguised under the 
aaine of Putskie. A captain in the Mos- 
covite amsy, and brother of general 
Archas “ the loyal subject" of the ^eat- 
duke of Moscovia.— Fletcher: The Loyal 
' Subject (idtS). 

one of the followers of 


Jean Pierre Brissot, an advanced revolu¬ 
tionist. The Brissotins were subsequently 
merged in the Girondists, and the word 
dropped out of use. 

BiriJitol Boy ( The), Thomas Chatter- 
ton the poet, ^rn at Bristol. Also calM 
“The Marvellous~^ Boy." Wordsworth 
calls him “ the wondrous bov who 
perished in his pride ” (1752-1770), 

Bristol Man's Gift, a present ol 

something which the giver pronounces to 
be of no use or no value to himself. 

Britain, according to the British 
triads, was called first ‘' The green water- 
fort" {Ctas Merddyn) ; this was before it 
was populated. Its next name was “The 
honey isle" (Y VH Ynys), But after it 
was brought under one head by Prydaln 
^n of Aedd, it was called ‘ ‘ Prydain’s 
isle" {Ynys Prydain). 

It has also b^n called “ Hyperbo'rea," 
“ Atlan'tica," “ Cassit'eris," “ Roma'na," 
and “Timl6." Also “ Yr Ynys Wen" 
(“the white island "), and some will have 
that the word Albion is derived from the 
Latin, albus, “ white," and that the island 
was so called from “ its white cliffe"—an 
etymology only suited to fable. 

Bochart says Baratanic (“ country ot 
tin"), a Phoenician word, contracted into 
B'rafan, is the true derivation. 

N.B.— Britain, in Arthurian romance, 
always means Brittany. England is called 
Logris or Logria, 

Britaili (Benjamin), in Dickens’s 
Battle of Life (1846). 

Britau’nia. The Romans represented 
the island of Great Britain by die figure 
of a woman seated on a rock, from a 
fanciful resemblance thereto in the general 
outline of the island. The idea is less 
poetically expressed by “An old witch on 
a broomstick." 

(The effigy of Britannia on our copper 
coin dates from the reign of Charles 11. 
(167a), and was engraved by Roetier from 
a drawing by Evelyn ) 

It b aot known fot cortatiiey wtdeb of tho eouit 
fkvouHtes of Charles 11. it meant to be represented 
the effigy. Some say Frances Theresa Smart, duchess 
of RicimoAd; othenthiitk b is Intended for Btubiun 
Villlers, duchess of Oeveland; but as the e%y was 
first struck on the Coin In and Louise de QuerouaUto 

was ciwatbd duchsal orPoitsmouth in 1673. probably 
the 'French fiivoorite was luiiiotifecl by ttelng ssiecCw 
for the academy figure. 

Briti^hAlA, the chme. of the ship 
under the command of captain Albert, in 
Falcoi^s poem palled TkB Shipwreck, 
It was dashed to piect» On the projecting 
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verge of cape Colon na, the most southern 
point of Attica (1756). 

Britannia Bedivi'Ttis, a poem on 
the birth of James [II.] by Drycien. 

Britannia's Pastorals, by W. 

Bfowne. Book i. published m 1613 ; book 
ii., in t6i6i and book iii., in 1652. 

BritisH Apollo {The), containing 
answers to aooo questions on arts and 
sciences, some serious and some hu- 
raoroos (1740), by a *' Society of Gentle¬ 
men.” 

Britisli History of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, is a translation of a Welsh 
Chronicle. It is in nine books, and con¬ 
tains a ‘‘history” of the Britons and 
Welsh from Brutus, great-grandson of the 
Trojan ^neas to the death of Cadwallo 
or Cad walla der in 688. This Geoffrey was 
first arclideacon of Monmouth, and thA 
bishop of St. Asaph. The general outline 
of the work is the same as that given 
^ Nennius three centuries previously. 
Geoffrey's published about 1143, 

formed a basis for many subsequent 
“historical” works. A compendium by 
Diceto is published in Gale’s Chronicles. 

N.B.—It has Its value as an ancient chronicle, but U 
vhoUy «rckrtlvl«ss as a history of Ikcts. 

Britisli Lion {The), the spirit or 
pugnacity of the British nation, as op¬ 
posed to yohn Bull, which symbolizes the 
substantiality, obstinacy, and solidity of 
the British nation, with all its prejudices 
and national peculiarities. To rouse 
John Bull is to tread on his corns, to 
rouse the British Lion is to blow the war- 
trumpet in his ears. The British Lion 
also means the most popular celebrity of 
the British ration for the time being. 

Our gtoriuua constitution Is owing to tUe habit which 
thtt British Lion observes of sitting over his wine altar 
dkiter.— ^rdam. 

Bidtisli Patumnlaji ( The), W. 

Camden, the antiquary (1551-1623). 

Britiidi Soldiers’ Battle ( The), the 
battle of Inkerman, November 5, 1854. 

Tor stubborn valour, for true old English resdUi^M 
to fight it out to the last, amid every disadvantage and 
against almost overwhelming odds, men will for ages 

? oint to Xnkemnan, ** The uritiah Soldiers’ Battle.'— 
& B. Cfwtjry: Th* Ti/t€en Decisive (preface). 

HriVomart, the representative of 
chastity. S^e was the daughter and 
heiress of king Ryence of Wales, and her 
legend forms the third book of t^ FoiMe 
Queene, One day, looking Into Venus's 
given by Merlin to her 
father, m 6 saw therein sir Artegal, and 
faU in love with hias. Her ntsrse Qlauo6 


(a syl.) tried by charms “to undo her 
love,” but “love that is in gentle heart 
begun no idle charm can remove,* 
Glaucfi, finding her “ charms” ineffectual, 
took her to Merlin’s cave in Carmarthen, 
and the magician told her she would be 
the mother of a line of kings {the Tudors^ 
and after twice 400 years one of her off¬ 
spring, “a royal virpn,” would shake the 
power of Spain. Glaucfi now suggested 
that they should start in quest of sir 
ArtegaJ, and Britomart donned the armour 
of An'gela (queen of the Angles), which 
she found in her father’s armoury, and 
taking a mamc spear which “nothing 
could resist,’^ she sallied forth. Her 
adventures allegorize the triumph of 
chastity over impurity ; Thus in Castle 
Joyous, Malacasta (lusi), not knowing her 
sex, tried to seduce her, “ but she flees 
youthful lust, which wars against the 
soul" She next overthrew Marinel, son 
of Cym'oent. Then made her appearance 
as the Squire of Dames. Her last achieve¬ 
ment was the deliverance of Am'oret 
{wifely love) from the enchanter Busirane. 
Her mamage is deferred to bk. v. 6, 
when she lilted with sir Artegal, who 
“ shares aw'ay the ventail of her helmet 
with his sword,” and was about to strike 
again when he became so amazed at her 
beauty that he thought she must be a 
oddess. She bade the knight remove 
is helmet, at once recognized him, con¬ 
sented “ to be his love, and to take him 
for her lord.”— Spenser: Faerie Queene, 
iii. {isgo). 

She charmed at once and tamed the heart. 

Incomparable Britomart. 

Sir rr. Sunt. 

Briton {Colonel), a Scotch oflScer, who 
sees donna Isabella jump from a window 
in order to escape from a marriage ^ 
dislikes. The colonel catches her, and 
takes her to the house of donna Violante, 
her friend. Here he calls upon her, but 
don Felix, the lover of Violante, su^ 
posing Violante to be the otyect of ms 
visits, becomes jealous, till at the end 
the mystei7 is cleared up, and a double 
marriage is the result.—Afn. Centlivn*: 
The VVmder {1714). 

Broad 0rine, a series of farcical tales 
in verse by G. Colman the younger (1797)* 

Broadside ,{A). To constitute a 
broadside, the matter should be printed 
on the entire sheet, on one iflde oi the 
paper only, not in columns, but In ode 
measure. It matters not whidH Way of 
the paper the printing is* displayed, or 
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what the sire of typ>e, provided the whole 
is presented to the eye in one view. 
Although the entire matter of a broadside 
must be contained on one side of a sheet 
of paper, an endorsement may be allowed. 

BroVdingnag^, a country of enor¬ 
mous giants, to whom Gulliver was a 
tiny dwarf. They were as tall as an 
ordinary church steeple,*' and all their 
surroundings were in proportion. 

Yon hig'h church steeple, yon g^awky stagf. 

Your husband must come from Brobdmjjiiaff. 

Kant O'Hara ; Mtdas (t764). 

Brook [Adam), in Charles XII. ^ an 
historical drama by Planch^ (1828). 

Broken Peather. A broken feather 
in his wing, a scandal connected with 
one’s name, a blot on one’s ’scutcheon. 

If an angel were to walk about, Mrs. Sam Hunt 
would never rest till she; had found out where he came 
from. 

And perhaps whether he had a broken feather in bU 
wing. — Mrs, Oliphant: Pluxbf, jun,, tt. 61. 

Brok6n-Girtli-Plow(/^dj>df<2/^), one 
of the Jacobite conspirators in The Black 
Dwarf, a novel by sir W. Scott (time, 
Anne). 

Broken Heart [The), a tragedy by 
John Ford (1633). (See Calantha.) 

Broker of tke Bmpire [The), 

Dari'us, son of Hysiaspfis, was so called 
by the Persians from his great care of the 
financial condition of his empire. 

Bro'xnia, wife of Sosia (slave of 
Amphitryon), in the service of Alcme'na. 
A nagging termagant, who keeps her 
husband in petticoat subjection. She is 
not one of the characters in Molifere's 
comedy of Amphitryon, — Dry den: Am- 
pAiiryon (1690). 

Bromton’fl Chronicle (time, Ed¬ 
ward III.), that is, *'The Chronicle of 
John Bromton,” printed among the Decern 
ScriptoreSf under the titles of “ Chronicon 
Johannis Bromton,” and “Tohanensis 
HistoHa a Johanne Bromton,’’ abbot of 
Jerevaux, in Yorkshire, It commences 
with the conversion of the Saxons by St. 
Augustin, and closes with the death of 
Richard I. in iim. Selden has proved 
that the chronicle was not written by 
Bromton, but was merely brought to the 
abbey w^'le he was abbot 

Bronte (a ry/.). (See Bsll.) 

Brontes ipsyl.), one of the Cyclops, 
hence a blacksmith generally. Called 
Bronteui (a syl,) by Spenser, Fairie 

Queenefvf, 5(1596). 


Ifot wHh such weight, to framo the forky brand. 

The ponderous hammer falls from Brontes' hand. 
Jerusalem Delivered, xx, {Hool*s tranalationl. 

Bronse {1 ). The A^ ef Brmte, K 

poem in heroic verse on Napoleon, his 
victories, his fall, and the effects produced 
by liberating the spirit of Liberty. Clause 
iii. contains some excellent lines— 

But where is he. the modem, mightier far, 

Who, bom no king, made monamJtt draw hit cart. . . 

Bronsely (a syl.), a mere rake, whose 
vanity was to be thought *'a general 
seducer.”— Mrs. Inckbala: Wives as they 
Were, and Maids as they Are (1797). 

Bron'Bomarte (3 syl.), the sorrel 
steed of sir Launcelot Greaves. The 
word means a "mettlesome sorrel.”— 
Smollett: Sir Launcelot Greaves (1756). 

Brook [Master), the name assumed 
by Ford when sir John Falstaflf makes 
love to his wife. Sir John, not knowing 
him, confides to him every item of his 
amour, and tells him how cleverly he has 
duped Ford by being carried out in a 
buck-basket before his very face.— 
Shakespeare: Merry Wives of Windsor 
(1601). 

Brook Street (Grosvenor Square, 
London) is so called from a brook or 
stream which at one time ran down that 
locality. 

Broo'ker, the man who stole the son 
of Ralph Nickleby out of revenge, called 
him "Smike,” and put him to school at 
Dotheboys Hall, Yorkshire. His talc is 
told pp. 594-5 (original edit.).— Dickens t 
Nicholas Nickleby (1838). 

Brotker Jon'aitlian. When Wash- 
in^OD was in want of ammunition, he 
called a council of officers; but no prac* 
tical suggestion being offered, he said, 
" We must consult brother Jonathan,” 
meaning his excellency Jonathan Trum¬ 
bull, the elder governor of the state of 
Connecticut. This was done, and the 
difficulty surmounted. *' To consult brother 
Jonathan ” then became a set phrase, and 
" Brother Jonathan ” became the "John 
Bull” of the United Sutes.— Bartlett: 
Dictionary of Americanisms, 

Brotker Sam, the brother of lord 
Dundreary, the hero of a comedy has^ 
on a German drama, by John Oxenford, 
with additions and iterations Iw K A. 
Sotbem and T. B. Buckstone»**-&tpplied 
by T. B. Bodcstone, esq. 

Brolktri {rM aeomedy fay Rkhaid 
Cumberland (1769J (For the plot, see 
BKLF1XL£, BkOTHglta) 
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Wordsworth has a poem with the 
same title, written in i8oa 

Brotigliaiii’s Plaid Tronaera. 

'The story goes that lord Brougham 
fBroom'^ once paid a visit to a great cloth 
factory m the north, and was so pleased 
with one of the patterns that he requested 
to be supplied with *' a dozen pieces for his 
own use," meaning, of course, enough for 
a dozen pairs of trousers. The clothier 
sent him "a dozen pieces,*' containing 
several hundred yards, so that his lord- 
ship was not only set up for life in plaid 
for trousers, but had enough to supply a 
whole clan. 

Brovdl# ^John), a braw^, big-made 
Yorkshire corn-factor, bluff, brusque, 
honest, and kind-hearted. He bt*fricnds 
poor Smike, and is much attached to 
Nicholas Ni^leby. John Browdie married 
Matilda Price, a miller's daughter.--; 
Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby {183S). 

B&OWM {^yanbeesl), lieutenant of 
Dirk Hatteraick .—Sir IV. Scoi/: Guy 
Mannering George II.). 

Brown (yonathan), landlord of the 
Black Bear at Darlington. Here Frank 
Osbaldisionc meets Rob Roy at dinner,— 

Sir W. Scott: Rob A'oy (time, George I.). 

Brown {Afrs.), the widow of the 
brother-in-law of the hon. Mrs. Skewton. 

She had one daughter, Alice Marwood, 
who was first cousin to Edith (Mr. Dom- 
b^'s second wife). Mrs. Brown lived in 
great poverty, her only known vocation 
being ** to strip children of their clothes, 
whkm she sold or pawned.*'— Dickens: 
Donkey and Son (1846). 

Brown (Mrs.), a "Mrs. John Bull," 
with all the practical sense, kmd-hearted- 
ness, absence of conventionality, and the 
p^udfeesof a well-to-do but half-educated 
Englishwoman of the middle shop class. 

She passes her opinions on all current 
events, and travels about, taki^ with her 
all her prejudices, and despismg every¬ 
thing which is not English. Arthur 
Ske^l^ [Rev. George Rose]. 

(Yellowisk). (See Isabella.) 

Brown tho Toungor iThtmas), the 
mm de plume of Thomas Moore, in The 
Twmpmny a series of witty and 

very popiw satires on the prince regent 
(afietWrda George IV.), his ministers, 
and his boon oompuiions. Also in The 


BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 

Brown, Jones, and Bobinaottt 

three Englishmen who travel together. 
Their adventures, by Richard Doyle, were 
published io Punch. In them is held up 
to ridicule the rauckerie, the contracted 
notions, the vulgarity, the conceit, and 
the general snobbism of the middle-class 
English abroad. 

Browne (General) paid a visit to lord 
Woodville. His bedroom for the night 
was the ‘‘tapestried chamber," where he 
saw the apparition of " the lady in the 
sacque; " and next morning he relates his 
adventure .—Sir W. Scott: The Tapes¬ 
tried Chamber (time, George Ill.). 

Browne (Hablot Knight) illustrated 
some of Dickens’s novels, and took the 
pseudonym of " Phiz " (18x2-1882). 

Brown's School Days (Tom), a 
story by T. Hughes (1856). 

Browns. To astonish the Browns, to 
do or say something regardless of the 
annoyance it may cause or the shock it 
may give to Mrs. Grundy. Anne Boleyn 
had a whole clan of Brow'ns, or ' * country 
cousins," who were welcomed at court in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The queen, how¬ 
ever, was quick to see what was gauche, 
and did not scruple to reprove them for 
uncourtly manners. Her plainness of 
speech used quite to ’' astonish the 
Brow'ns." 

Brownists. (See Dictionary 0/Phrase 
and Fable, p. 181.) 

Brownlow, a most benevolent old 
gentleman, who rescued Oliver Twist from 
bis vile associates. He refused to believe 
in Oliver's guilt of theft, although appear¬ 
ances were certainly a|fainst him, and he 
even took the boy mto his service.— 
Dickens: Oliver Twist {18jj). 

Broz'uouth (John), a neighbofor of 
Happer the miller .—Sir W, Scott: The 
Monastery (time, Elizabeth). 

Bruod(7'A^}, an epic poem bv John 
Barbour (1376). There was published an 
edition in 1869. It Is in octo-syllabic 
verse, and runs to about 14,000 lines. 
The subject is the adventures Robert I. 
of Scotland. 

Bmo* and tba Spidmr. The 

popular tradition is that in the spring of 
x|05. Robert Bruce was crowned at Sime 
king of Scotland; but, being satnekad by 
the^glish, be retreated first to the wilds 
of Athole, and then to tbf htde isii^ Of 
Rnthiin, off thn north coast of Irdand* 
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Slid all supposed him to be dead. While 
lying perdu in Ratlilin, he one day 
noticed a spider near bis bed try six 
times to fix its web on a beam in the 
ceiling. "Now shall this spider (said 
Bruce) teach me what I am to do. for I 
also have failed six times.” The spider 
made a seventh effort, and succeeded ; 
whereupon Bruce left the island (in the 
spring of 1307). and collecting together 300 
followers, landed at Carrick, and at mid¬ 
night surprised the English garrison in 
Turnberry Castle ; he next overthrew the 
earl of Gloucester, and in two years 
made himself master of well-nigh all 
Scotland, which Edward III. declared 
in 1328 to be an independent kingdom. 
Sir Walter Scott tells us, in his Tales of a 
Grandfather (p. 26, col. 2), that in re¬ 
membrance of this incident, it has always 
been deemed a foul crime in Scotland for 
an^ of the name of Bruce to injure a 
spider. 

**I wiD iprant you. my father, that this valiant 
burgess of Perth Is one of the bcst-hearte<I men that 
draws breath , . . He would be as loUi, m wantonness 
te kill a spider, as If he were a kinsman to king 
Robert of happy niemory. W. Stett fair Maid 
Perth, ch. it. (iSatit. 

^ Frederick the Great and the Spider. 
While Frederick II. was at Sans Souci, 
he one day went into his ante-room, as 
usual, to drink a cup of chocolate, but 
set his cup down to fetch his handker¬ 
chief from his bedroom. On his return 
he found a great spider bad fallen from 
the ceiling into his cup. He called for 
fresh chocolate, and next moment heard 
the report of a pistol. The cook had 
been suborned to poison the chocolate, 
and, supposing his treachery had been 
found put, shot himself. On the ceiling 
of the room in Sans Souci a spider has 
been painted (according to tradition) in 
remembrance of this story. 

Tf Mahomet dnd the Spider. When 
Mahomet fled from Mecca, he hid in a 
certain care, and the Kbreishites were 
close upon him. Suddenly an acacia in 
fbU leaf sprang up at the mouth of the 
cave, a wood-^pigeon bad its nest in the 
branches, and a spider had woven Its net 
between the tree and the cave, ^^eu 
the KoreishiteiS saw this, they felt pejr- 
suadiM! that no one could have recently 
passed that way, and went on. 

IT A yndreo litoi^ls told of David, 
who was sirred from the band of Saul in 
purstsit of by the web of a spider- 
orer «^e mouth of a cave In the desert of 

Plll'hl, the name, of the fopsis, in libt . 


tale of Feynard the Fox. The word 
means the " Little roarer ” (1498). 

Bm'in, the name of the bear, in the 
best-epic called Feynard the Fox. Hence 
a bear in general. The word means the 
’* Brown one " (1498). 

Bm'in, one of the leaders arrayed 
against Hudibras. He is meant for one 
Talgol, a Newgate butcher, who obtained 
a captain's commission for valour at 
Naseby. He marched next to Orsin 
Sfjoshua Gosling, landlord of the bear¬ 
gardens at Southwark]. — S. Butler: 
Hudibras, i. 3 (1663). 

Bruin {Mrs. and Mr. ). daughter and 
son-in-law to sir Jacob Jollup. Mr. 
Bruin is a huge bear of a fellow, and rules 
bis wife with scant courtesy.— Foote : The 
Mayor of Garratt (1763). 

Bmlgrud'dery (T)e«nij), landlord of 

the Red Cow, on Miickslush Heath. He 
calls himself " an Irish ginileman bred 
and bom.” He was " brought up to the 
church, ’ ■ i.e. to be a church beadle, but lost 
his place for snoring at sermon-time. He 
is a sot, with a very kind heart, and is 
bonest in great matters, although in 
business he will palm off an old cock for 
a young capon. 

Mn. Brulgruddery, wife of Dennis, and 
widow of Mr. Skinnygaugc, former land¬ 
lord of the Red Cow. Unprincipled, Self* 
willed, ill-tempered, and over*rea^ing. 
Money is the only thing that moves her* 
and when she has taken a bribe she w^ 
whittle down the service to the finest 
point.— Colman: John Bull 

Bnuiio, a place of worship In Crtm 
(one of the Shetland Isles). 

Far from lilf friends they placed Um bl Umi SMIid 
circle of Brumo, where the ghosts of the dead hesfl 
round the stone of their fmr.—OssioM: Fitigml, vL 

Bnui'chLSTal the Bold/* a paynim 
knight, who tilted with sir Satyrane; 
both were thrown to the ground together 
at the first encounter.— Spenser: Falrii 
Queene, iv. 4 (1596). 


Bnmell'o, a deformed dwarf, who at 
the siege of Albracca Stole SUcripanWs 
charger from between his legs without his 
knowing it. He also stole Angelic^*! 
magic ting, by means of which ifP lb- 
leased RogeVo from the casfk In whleh^ 
he was imprisoned. Ariosto Says that 
Agramanl gave the dwarf a riug whMi 
bad the" power of iti^sting 
Bofardo: Orlatlde tmhtmhrdio 
and Arimh: Orkmih BUrihu 
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•*l, tasni Sancbo, "slept so soundly upo« Dapple, 
that the thief had time enoug^h to clap four stakes 
under the four comers of my pannol, ana to lead away 
the beast from under my le» without waking me."— 
Ctrvantes; Don QuixoU, If. L 4 ( 1615 ), 

BnuieubTirE [Battle of), referred to 
in Tennyson’s King Harold, is the victory 
obtained in 938 by king Athelstan over 
the Danes. 


Bmnetta, mother of Chery (who 
married his cousin Fairstar).— Comfesse 
UAulnoy : Fairy Tales {“ Princess Fair- 

SttU*," 1682). 

Bnmetta, the rival l^auty of Phyllis. 
On one occasion Pliyllis procured a most 
marvellous fabric of gold brocade in 
order to eclipse her rival; but Brunetta 
arrayed her train-bearer in a dress of the 
same material, and cut in the same 
fashion. Phyllis was so annoyed that 
she went home and died.— The Spectator. 

Bnmliild, queen of Issland, who ^ 
made a vow that none should win her * 
who could not surpass her in three trials 
of skill and strength: (i) hurling a sp^; 
(a) throwing a stone; and (3) jumping. 
Gttnther king of Burgundy undertook 
the three contests, and by the aid of 
Siegfried succeeded in winning the 
martial queen. First, hurling a spear 
that three men could scarcely lift ■. the 
queen burled it towards Giinther, but 
Siqgfried, in his invisible cloak, reversed 
its direction, causing it to strike the queen 
and knock her down. Next, throwing a 
stone so huge that twelve brawny men 
were employed to capy it : Bninhild 
lifted it on high, flung it twelve fathoms, 
and jumped beyond it. Again Siegfried 
belp^ his friend to throw it further, and 
in leaping beyond the stone. The queen, 
being fairly b^ten, exclaimed to her liege¬ 
men, *'1 am no longer your queen and 
mistress ; henceforth are ye the liegemen 
of Giinther’* (lied vii.). After marriage 
Bninhild was so obstreperous that the 
king again applied to Siegfried, who suc¬ 
ceeded in depriving her of her ring and 
girdle, alter which she became a very 
submissive wife ,Nibelungen Lied. 


Bn'llO [Biskof), bishop of Herbi- 
polita'num. Sailing one day on the 
Danube with Henry III. emperor, of 
Qntnany, they came to Ben Strudel 
P*the devouring gulf ’*), near Grinon 
t^le, In Ausln^ Here the voice of a 
spirit elamoiired dikiud, ** Ho 1 ho 1 Bishop 
^nO, Whither Art thou travelling? But 
go thy waya» hisliop &ttno, for thou i^alt 
tmvif wiifa libe to^fiigln.” At night, while 


feasting with the emperor, a rafter fell on 
his head and killed him. Southey has a 
ballad called Bishop Bruno, but it deviates 
from the original legend given by Hey- 
wood in several particulars : It makes 
bishop Bruno hear the voice first on his 
way to the emperor, who had invited him 
to dinner; next, at the beginning of 
dinner ; and thirdly, when the guests had 
well feasted. At the last warning an ice- 
cold hand touched him, and Bruno fell 
dead in the banquet-halL 

Brtudi, the impertinent English valet 
of lord Ogleby. If his lordship calls, he 
never hears unless he chooses ; if his bell 
rings, be never answers it till it suits his 
pleasure. He helps himself freely to all 
his master’s things, and makes love to all 
the pretty chaml)ermaids he comes into 
contact with .—Colman and Garrick : 
The Clandestine Marriage (1766). 

Bmss [Robert the), an historical poem 
by Barbour, father of the Scotch verna¬ 
cular poets. This Robert was Robert I. of 
Scotland (1276, 1306-1329). John Bar¬ 
bour lived 131(^1395. The full title of 
his poem is The Gestes of king Robert 
Bruce; it consists of 14,000 lines, and 
may be divided into twenty books. Tbe 
verses are octosyllabic like Scott's Mar- 
mion, etc. 

Bmt (Ae), a metrical chronicle of 
Maltre Wace, canon of Caen, m Nor¬ 
mandy. It contains the earliest history 
of England, and other bistorical legendbi 
(twelfth century). 

Brute (i sylJ), the first king of Britain 
(in m3rthical history). He was tbe son of 
iEneas Silvius (^ndson of Ascanius 
and great-grandson of ^Eneas of Troy). 
Brute call^ London (tbe capital of his 
adopted country) Troynovant [New Troy), 
The legend is this : An oracle declared 
that Brute should be the death of both 
his parents; his mother died in chlld- 
birtb, and at the age of 15 Brute shot his 
father accidentally in a deer-hunt Bring 
driven from Alba Longa, he collected a 
band of old Trojans and landed at Tot- 
ness, in Devonshire. His wife was 
Innogen, daughter of Pandra'sus kingof 
Greece. His tale is told at length In the 
Chronicles of GcoflfVey of Monmouth, iq 
the first song of Drayton’s F^yolhimi^ 
and in Spenser's Faerie Queene, a# , ^ 

Brute (Sir JoLm), a eotrse, suriy* 
mannfered brute, whose delight waS tot 
** provoke " hki young wile, he HHs 
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08 ** is a young lady, a fine lady, a witty 
lady, and a virtuous lady, but yet I hate 
her.” In a drunken frolic he intercepts a 
tailor taking home a new dress to lady 
Brute ; he insists on arraying himself 
therein, is arrested for a street row, and 
taken before the justice of the peace. 
Being asked his name, he gives it as 
** lady John Brute,” and is dismissed. 

Lady Brute, wife of sir John. She is 
subjected to divers indignities, and in¬ 
sulted morn, noon, and night, by her 
surly, drunken husband. Lady Brute 
intrigues with Constant, a former lover; 
but her intrigues are more mischievous 
than vicious.— Vanbrugh: The Provoked 
Wifi (1697). 


Th« coarse pot-hoase ratoar of '*«lr Jotm Brute ~ 
[Garrlck‘f famous part) U welt contrasted with the fine- 
lady airs and affectation of his wife. [Surely this must 
bo an error. It appiioa to Udy Fa,nci/ui, but uot to 
**lftdy BnUt.'y-Jl, Ck*mb*rt: Buttish LiUratuft, 
L»S. 


Bmta Green-Shield, the successor 
of Ebranc king of Britain. 1 he mythical 
line is : (i) Brute, gre.'it-greai-grandson 
of iEnSas ; (a) L^rin, his son ; l^) 
Guendolen, the widow of I.ocrin ; (4) 
Ebranc ; {5) Brute Green-Shield. Then 
follow in order Leil, Hudibras, Bladud, 
Lcir [Shakespeare's ** Lear ’'], etc. 

... of hor courageout Itinga. 

Bruto Greon-Shteld. to whose name we pruvidenoo 
Impute 

Divinely to revive the land's first conqueror. Brute. 

Drayton; PolyotHon, vUl. jjfiia). 


Bmte'e City, London, called Troy- 
novant or Trinovant (New Troy), 

Tbe goodly Tbuses ooar wblch Brute's city stands. 

Dmyton : PolyatHm, xvi. (1613). 

(Of coum Trinovant is so called from 
the TrinovantAs or Trinobant^s, a Celtic 
tribe settled in Essex and Middlesex 
when Caesar invaded the island.) 


Bruton Stroot (London), so called 
from Bruton, in Somersetshire, the seat 
of John lord Berkel^ of Stratton. 

BmtlUi (Lucius Junius), first consul 
of Rome, wno condemned his own two 
sons to death for joining a conspiracy to 
restore Tarquin to the throne from which 
he had been banished. This subject was 
dramatised by N. Lee (167^ and John H. 
Bsyae, under the title of Brutus, or Tho 
Fill ^Tarquin (xSaol. Alfieri, in 1785, 
wrote an Itanan trageay on the same sub¬ 
ject In French we have the tragedies of 
AmauH (ma) and Pansard (X843), (See 
UlCRSTXA.] 

TIm qidOT KMttM aM tfceata eottfimM 

WtJMCl«qg<m Tb«iitjrar<>rbltfion*»b«o^. Xhatfriky 
was PavM*^ Srutt*s,\n whlcb th* fkther took 
It or <’Brutua" «ad CbMtiw it«Ml IMI 


“Tltut.** Tha audience Mt tulIUved fn teen duiiait 
the pathetic interview, till " Brutus " falls on the necK 
ef '* Titus," esclaiming. iu a burst of agony. " Embrace 
thy wretched father P when the whole house brnVe 
forth into uctali of approbation. Edmund Kean thee 
whispered in his son s ear "Charlie, we are doing the 
trick."—If'. C. RttsstU: RiyrtetnlaHvt Actors, 474. 

% Junius Brutus, So James Lynch Fits- 
Stephen has been called, because (like 
the first consul of Rome) he condemned 
his own son to death for murder; and, 
to prevent a rescue, caused him to be 
executed from the window of his own 
house in Galway (i[P3). 

Tfie Spanish Brutus, Alfonso Peres de 
Guzman, governor of Tarifa in 1293. 
Here he was besieged by the infant doa 
Tu.in. who had revolted against his 
brother, king Sancho IV.; and, having 
Guzman's son In his power, threatened to 
kill him unless Tarifa was given up to 
him. Guzman replied, “ Sooner than be 
guilty of such treason, I will lend Juan a 
dagger to slay my son ; ” and so saying 
tossed his dagger over the wall. Sad to 
say, Juan took the dagger, and assas¬ 
sinate the young man there and then 
(1258-1309). 

Brutuii (Marcus), said to be the son 
of Julius Cassar by Servilia. 

Brutus' bastard luuid 
Stabb'd Jutius CKtar. 

Shaktsptart: Htnry yj. act Iv. sc. r 

This Brutus is introduced by Shake¬ 
speare in his tragedy of Julius Cmsar, 
and the poet endows him with every 
quality of a true patriot. He loved 
Caesar much, but he loved Rome more. 

John P. Kemble seems to me always to play best 
those characters in which there is a pre<]ominatiag 
tlng^ofsome over-mastering passion. .. . The patricUtt 
pride of "Coriolanua,” the stoicism of "Brutus,** the 
veheaeitce of " Hotspur,'* Mark the daM of characteca 
I mean.— 5 fr W. Scott, 

In the life of C. M. Voune, vre are told that Edmund 
Kean in " Hamlet,** "Coriouinus,** ** Bnitus **.., ntvov 
approached within any measurable distance ef the 
learned and majestic Kemble. 


Brutus, Bt tu. Brute i Shakespeare, 
on the authority of Suetonius, puts these 
words into the mouth of Caesar when 
Brutus stabbed him. Shakespeare*a 
drama was written in 1607, and probably 
he had seen The True Tragedy if 
Richard duke of York (1600J, where these 
words occur; but even before that date 
H. Stephens had said*— 


jum voBur. mana u vn quv orucui Bua« mtmi 
enux qtti luy t&innt det coum d'eepee, tuy dit, XmtM 
tecnoH f c*est it dire. . . . Et toy raon fits, en «» ta 
MvaaL-MkMM that, dm Nemmm Lmng. Frame ( 158 ]^. 


Bnttim mnlk diNWO. Cicero siijnfi. 
** Caesasef Int^lscto, statfin, eruentuBi 
alte extollent M, Bratus pugionem 
ronom Bominatfni exetamvit, aiqtse pf 
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recuperatam libertateni est gratulatus.*'— 
Philippics, ii. la. 

When Brutus rose, 

Refulrani from the stroke of Caesar's fate, 

. . . [hi] calletl aloud 

Ou Tally's name, and shook his crimson steel. 

And bade the *' fatimr of Uis country " hall. 

A ktHsidt: Pieasurts <(/' Inuiginati»n, L 

Bxryoe’s Bay {Si.), November 13. 
On St. Bryce’s Day, 1002, Ethelred caused 
all the Danes in the kingdom to be 
secretly murdered in one night. 

In one night the throats of all the Danish cut. 

Drmyt^n : Ptlyelincn, *il (1613). 

Bry'done {Elspcth) or Glcndinning, 
widow of Simon Glcndinning, of the 
Tower of Glendearg,— Sir PV. Sccll: 
The Monastery (time, Elizabeth). 

Bubas’tiB, the Dian'a of Egyptian 
mythology. She was the daughter of 
Isis and sister of Horus. 

# 

Bubenbargf {Sir Adrian de), a veterjt^ 
knight of Berne.— Sir IV, Scott: Anne of 
GeUrstein (time, Fldward IV.), 

Bnoca, goblin of the wind in Celtic 
mythology, and supposed by the ancient 
inhabitants of Cornwall to forettll ship¬ 
wrecks. 

Bneen’taur, the Venetian State 
galley used by the doge when he went 
“to wed the Adriatic.” In classic 
mythology the bucentaur was half man 
and half ox. 

Buoapb^alot [' * bull'keaded'' ]. the 
name of Alexander’s horse, which cost 
jf35oo. It knelt down when Alexander 
mounted, and was ^ years old at its 
death. Ale.\ander built a city called 
Bucephala in its memory. 

The Persian Bucephalos, Shibdis, the 
famous charger of Chosroes Parviz. 

Bttok'ot {Mr.), a shrewd detective 
officer, who cleverly discovers that Hor- 
tensc, the French maidservant of lady 
Dedlock. was the murderer of Mr. 'rul- 
kinghom, and not lady Dedlock who was 
charged with the deed by Iloricnsc.— 
likens: Bleak House (1853). 

BVCirXBOHAM {Geof^ Villiers, 
first duke of), the profligate favourite of 
Tames 1 ., wno called him “ Steenie *' fi'om 
ms beauty, a pet corruption of Stephen, 
whose face at martyrdom was “as the 
fact^ of an angel” This was the duke 
who was assassinated by Fenton (1592- 
i6a8j. He is introduced by sir W. Scott 
in The P&rimnes if (See Dumas, 

TIk f%ree Mu^Uers.) 


Buokisig'basii {George Villiers, second 
duke of), son of the preceding, nnd 
favourite of Charles II. He made the 
“whole body of vice his study." His 
name furnishes the third letter of the 
famous anagram “Cabal." Tbis was 
the duke who wrote The Rehearsal. 
He is introduced by sir W. Scott in 
Peveril of the Peak, and by Dryden in his 
Absalom and Achitophel, who called him 
Zimri {q.v ). He died in very redviced 
circumstances in the house of one of his 
tenants in Yorkshire (1627-1688). Pope 
says the house was a sordid inn. 

In the wont inn's wont room, with mat half-hung. 

The floor of piaister, and the walls of dung. 

On once a flock l^d. but repaired with straw. 

With ta|>e-tied curtains, never meant to draw . . . 

Great Villiers lies— alas t how changed from Idm,— 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim ! 

P«p€ : Moral Essays, IH. 

Bnckingbam {Henry duke of) was 
Henry Stafford, son and heir of Humphrey 
Stafford duke of Buckingham. He wras 
made hereditary lord high constable in 
1483. Shakespeare says (in Richard III.) 
that Buckingham, alarmed at the execution 
of Hasting, fled to Brecknock, in Wales, 
where he had a castle. Here he collected 
together a levy, which was easily dispersed; 
and Buckingham, being taken prisoner, 
was brought to ^lisbury, and beheaded 
in 1521 {Richard III, act v. sc. 1). 

Sackvilte. In A Mimmr for MagistrayUs (f 
gives a slii^htly different account— 

Then first came Henry, duke of Buckingham, 

His cloke of Uacke ml piitie and quite forworn. 

Mtrrour/or MagistrayUS. 

The ghost of BucklnghAm tells Thomas SaclcvUle 
that he and king Richard 111 . had so plotted tog^iither, 
and were so privy to each other's guilt, that each 
souglit to kQl the other. Richard having dtsc.overed 
the treasonable designs of Buckingham, he fthe duke] 
fled to John Baiinstar, a man who had received great 
hivours of the duke, and professeil himself his test 
frietui; but, for the sake of / looo blood-moncy, 
Banastar betrayed the duke to J^n Mitton, sheriff of 
Shropshire, and Mitten delivered up the duke to the 
king. 

Bnckinffbam {Mary duchess of). 
Introduced by sir W. Scott in Peveril of 
the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Buoklaw {The laird of), afterwards 
laird of Girningion. His name was 
Frank Haysion. Lucy Ashton plights 
her troth to Edgar master of Ravens- 
wood, and they exchange love-tokens at 
the Mermaid’s Fountain ; but her fatbor, 
sir William Ashton, for mercenary motives*' 
promises her in marriage to the laird of. 
Bucklaw. and as she ^ns the articles 
Edgar suddenly appears at the castle*, 
'th^ return to each other their love* 
tokens, and Lucy is married to the laitd; 
but on the wedding night the bridegrooia 
Is found dangeroutdy wounded m the 
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bridal chamber, and the bride hidden in 
the chimney-corner, insane. Lncy dies 
In convulsions, but Bucklaw recovers and 
goes abroad.— Sir W. Siof/: The Bride 
of Lammermoor (time, William IIL). 

finokle \Ptii into), put into pawn at 
the rate of 40 per cent, interest. 

To tali hvckle, to talk about marriage. 

I took a jjIrJ to dinner who talked buckle tc me, and 
the on the other side talked balls.—f Ym, 154. 

Bndclers-bury (Londoti). so called 
from one Buckle, a grocer { Old and New 
London), In the reign of Elizabeth and 
long afterwards Bucklersbury was chiefly 
inhabited by dniggists, who sold green 
and dried herbs. Hence Falstaflf says to 
Mrs. Ford, he could not assume the ways 
of those “lisping hawthorn buds [i,e. 
younp fops], who smell like Bucklers-bury 
in sunple-time.” — Shakespeare ■ Merry 
IVives of Windsor, act iii. sc. 3 (1601). 

Bnde Idgflit, a light devised by Mr. 
Gurney of Bude, in Cornwall. Intense 
light is obtained by supplying the burner 
with an abundant stream of oxygen. 
The principle of the Argand lamp is also 
a free supply of oxygen. Gurney’s in¬ 
vention is too expensive to be of general 
service, but an intense light is obtained 
by reflectors and refractors called Bude 
lights, although they wholly differ in 
principle from Gurney’s invention. 

MuSooik (The Pulpit), Hugh Peters 
is so called by Dugdale (1599-1660). 

Bible {The), 1551. Matthew's 
Bible Ts so called, because Psa xci. 5 
reads, “Thou shalt not be afraid of the 
bugges [bogies] by night ” 

Bu^ Jargid, a negro, passionately in 
love with a white woman, but tempering 
the wildest passion with the deepest re¬ 
spect.— Hugo: Bug Jargal (a novel). 

Bulbul, a nightingale, any singer of 
ditties. When, in The Princess (by 
Tennyson), the prince, disguised as a 
woman, enters with his two friends 
(similarly disguised) into the college to 
which no man was admitted, be sings ; 
and the princess, suspecting the fraud, 
says to him, “ Not for thee, O bulbul, any 
roim of OuliStan shall burst her veil," ue, 
•‘Osinger, do not suppose that any woman 
wm be tak6n in hy such a flihisw deceit’’ 
The bulbul loved the rose, and Gulistan 
meatts the “ garden of roses. *' Th^ prince 
was the bulbtrt, the college was Gulistan. 
smd the princess the rpse soug^,— Tonify- 
The ^PttPiless, iv. 


Bulbul-He'aaor, the talking bird, 

which was joined in singing by all the 
song-birds in the neighIxjurhood. (See 
Talking Bird.) — Aradian Nights (“The 
Two Sisters,” the last story). 

Bulla, mother of Iiigyp’ius of Thessaly. 
Egypiiis entertained a criminal love for 
Timandra, the mother of Neoph'ron, and 
Neophron was guilty of a similar passion 
for Bulis. Jupiter changed Egypius and 
Neophmn into vultures, Bulis into a duck, 
and Timandra into a sparrow-hawk.— 
Classic Mythology. 


Bull (A), a species of inadvertent wit, 
arising either from a blunder of facts or 
analogies, or from an irreconcilable con¬ 
nection of the close of a sentence with its 
commencement. The well-known quota¬ 
tion of sir Boyle Roche. M.P., will serve 
for an example ■ “Mr. Speaker, how 
could I have been in two places at the 
same time, unless I were a bird?” (Sec 
Rociik. ) 

(Maria Eidgeworth, in 1802, wrote an 
essay on Irish Bulls .) 


Bull ifohn), the English nation per- 
sonified, and hence any typical English' 
man. 


BuO tn the main wa.^ an honest, plain-dealing fidknr, 
choleric, bokl, and of a vcr>' inconstant temper. He 
dreaded not old I.ewift A'/r.\ either at beck- 

sword, single falchion, or cudeel-play ; but then he was 
▼ety apt to quarrel with hfs T.cst friends, espedollr If 
they pretended to govern him. If you Aottered turn, 
you might lead him as a child. John's temper dependM 
very much upon the air; hhi splrltt rose and Hul w^ 
the weather-glass. He was quick, and understood 
Ixisiness well; but no roan alive was more careless Ilk 
looking into bis accompts, nor more cheated tqr part¬ 
ners, apprentices, and servants. ... No man a 

better house, nor spent his money more generoosy_ 

Chap. 5, 


(ITie subject of Dr. Arbuthnot’s History 
of John Bull is the “Spanish Succession” 
in the reigns of Louis XIV. and queen 
Anne.) 

Mrs, Bull, queen Anne, “very apt to be 
choleric. ” On hearing that Philip Baboon 
{Philippe due eTAnjou) was to succeed to 
lord Strutt’s estates {i.e, the Spanish 
throne), she said to John BuH— 


**You sot, you loiter about ale-botupes and Uvenia 
spend your time at l^inrds, ninepins, or pnppet-ekoers, 
never minding me nor my numerous tam^. XXmt yon 
hear how loid Strutt (/Ae SiHjr jSp»4Mjht» bespoke 
hisliverias at Lewis Baboon's shop I. . « Fla 

open It t maai I ... lit sell my shift belbra I 1 tb« 
*0 used."—>Chap. 4. 

John Butts Mother, the Church 
England. 

John had a mother, Whom he lovad and hoomuNMl 
extremely: a tetaet, graw^ aoia^ goolboMMlHtewa^ 
ctelr oki w •for llnwl. She was nant 

of your ctos«-|ritNed, tetmliiiit, a^ihKng fadw. .. 
ahi^ eensumg yow mmm . .. on tM ooMsaw; 
she was of a meek spWt ... and yet the beat oem 
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Hfttetlon npm the words and actions of her ne!|phbours. 
• . . She neither wore a ruff, foreliead cloth, nor high- 
crowned hat. . . . She acomed to patch and {mint, yet 
the loved cleanliness. . . . She was no less genteel in 
her l>chaviour ... in the due mean l^etween one of 

J our affected curtsying pieces of formality, and your 
l-inannered creatures which have no regard to the 
common rules of civility.— Part ii. i. 

John Bulls Sister Peg, the Scotch, in 
love with Jack (Calvin). 

John had a sister, a poor girt that had been reared 
... on oatmeal and water . . . and Imlged In a garret 
•orposed to the north wind. . . . However, this usage 
. . . gave her a hardy constitution. . . . Peg had, in¬ 
deed. some odd humours and comical antipathies, . . . 

would faint at the sound of an organ, and yet dance 
and frisk at the noise of a bagpipe.— Dr. Arbutknot 
History oj'yohn Bull, li. s (1713}. 

•George Colman the younger pro¬ 
duced a comedy called John Bull, in 
1805. 

Bnll-dogf, rough iron. 

A man was putting some buU-doe Into the rolls, when 
Us q;Mde caught iietween the rolls.-- Times. 

BuU-doiffl, the two menservanls ofA 
university proctor, who follow him in his 
rounds to assist him in apprehending 
students who are violating the university 
statutes, such as appearing in the streets 
after dinner without cap and gown, etc. 

BuUamy, porter of the "Anglo- 
Bengalee Disinterested Ia)an and Life 
Insurance Company.” An imposing 
personage, whose dignity resided chiefly 
ID the great expanse of his red waistcoat. 
Respectability and well-to-doedness were 
eiroressed in that garment .—Dickens : 
Afartin Chunlavit 

Bulloalf (Peler)t of the Green, who 
was pricked for a recruit in the army of 
sir John Falstaff. He promised Bardolph 
** four Harry ten-shillings in P'rench 
crowns” if he would stand his friend, 
and when sir John was informed thereof, 
he said to Bullcalf, ‘' I will none of ydu. ” 
Justice Shallow remonstrated, but Falstaff 
exclaimed. "Will you tell me» Master 
Shallow, how to choose a man ? Care 1 
for the limb, the thews, the stature? * . . 
Give me the spirit, Master Siiallow,”— 
SkaAispeare: a Henry. IV. act iii. sc, a 
(>S98)- 

BnllWI {Amite), maid of hohour to 
qu^n Katharine, and aftdrwards queen- 
consort. — Shakespeare: Henry VIfl. 

Bllllet 4 iaad (The Creal), George 
Cadoudal, leader of the Qiduans (276^ 

MvMfoOffgi (Afr 4 , kird Of Kfllan- 
curelti a frimd of the baron of J^dwar- 
dine«-n^ f 4 <merfyy (thne, 


Bulmer ( Valentine), titular earl of 
Ethenngton, married to Clara Mowbray. 

Mrs. Ann Butmer, mother of Valen¬ 
tine, married to the earl oJ Etherington 
during the lifetime of his countess ; 
hence his wife in bigamy.— Sir H''. Scot/: 
Si. Ronans ff>//(time, George HI.). 

BtUlll)le, beadle of the workhouse 
where Oliver I'wist was born and brought 
up. A stout, consequential, hard-hearted, 
fussy official, with mighty ideas of his 
own importance, lliis character has 
given to the language the word bumble¬ 
dom, the officious arrogance and bump¬ 
tious conceit of a parish authority or 
petty dignitary. After marriage with 
Mrs. Corney, the high and mighty beadle 
was sadly hen-pecked and reduced to a 
Jerry Sneak.— Dickens: Oliver Twisi 

U^7)- 

Biunhledosi, parish-dom. the pride 
of parish dignity, the arrogance of parish 
authority, the mightiness of parish 
officers. From Bumble, the beadle, in 
Dickens's Oliver Twist (1837). 

Bumldnet, a shepherd. He pro¬ 
poses to Grub'binol that they should 
repair to a certain hut and sing "Gillian 
of C.'roydon,” "Patient Grissel,” "Cast 
away Care,” '' Over the Hills,” and so on; 
but being told that Blouzelinda was dead, 
he sings a dirge, and Grubbinol joins 
him. 

Thus wailed the louts In melancholT strain, 

Till bonny Susan sped across the plain; 

They seized the lass in apron clean array«^ 

And to the ale-house forced the wilUng^ msM } 

In ale and kisses they’ forgot their cares, 

And Susan Blouxelinda'sToss repairs. 

Gay : Pastoral, a. (lyt#. 

imitation of Virgil's Bueolie, v., 
•• Daphnk”) 

Bumper {Sir Harry), a convivial 
friend of Charles Surface, He sings the 
popular song beginning— 

Here's to the maiden of bashftil SAnea, 

Here’s to the widow ofSfty, etc. 

SfuHdam: jir ScamdaHifjfl, 

Bimee [Jack), alias Frederick Alta- 
mont, a ci-devant actor, one of the crew 
of the pirate vessel.— Sir W. Scott: The 
Pirate (time, William III.). 

Bnniili Uifoiker), an alewife, men¬ 
tioned by Dekker in his drama called 
SatiremasHx (160a). In 1604 
lished Pasquils Jests, mixed with Afother 
Bunch's Merriments. 

There are a scries o€ 
called Mother Bunch's Baify 

B«si^ (Mother); the ani^F^oiSed pos 
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sessor of a ** cabinet broken open *' and 
revealing '* rare secrets of Art and 
Nature, such as love-spells (1760). 

Bun'ole, messenger to the earl ot 
Douglas.— Sir Sco//: Fair Maid of 

Perth (lime, Henry IV.). 

BtUl'cle \Jokn\, *'a prodigious hand 
at matrimony, divinity, a song, and a 
peck.” He married seven wives, and 
lost all in the flower of their age. For 
two or three days after the death of a 
wife he was inconsolable, but soon Ijecame 
resigned to his loss, which he repaired by 
marrying again.— T. Amory : The Life, 
etc,, of John B uncle. Esq, 

Bundalinda, the beau-ideal of ob¬ 
scurity. 

Traiuformed from a princess to a peasant, from 
beauty to ugliness, from polish to nisUaty, from iififht 
to darkness, from an angel of light to an imp of hell, 
fronn fragrance to iU-savotir. from elegance to rudeness, 
from Aurora in full brilliancy to Bundalinda in deep 
obscurity.—-Cerwawfej.* Don Quixote, II. il. rj {1615). 

Bnndla^ the gardener, father of 
Wilelmi'na, and friend of Tom Tug the 
wato’man. He is a plain, honest man, 
but greatly in awe of his wife, who nags 
at him from morning till night. 

Mrs, Bundle, a vulgar Mrs. Mala prop, 
and a terma^nt ** Everything must be 
her way, or mere’s no getting any peace.” 
She greatly frequent^ the minor the¬ 
atres, and acquired notions of sentimental 
romance. She told Wilelmina, if she 
refused to marry Robin— 

"in disiaberit you from any sh»r« In the Wood of 

S frmdly, the Crograns, and you may creep through 
wiUi the dirty, pitiful, mean. ^try. low, Ul-bred 
notions which you have gathered (tom [jfottr father's} 
aunity, the BuadlM.‘*--/><Mfrf The Waterman (1774)- 

BtUtny, in Thackeray's Pendennis, 
booksel& and publisher of the Pall Mall 
Gfioette, edited by captain Shannon (1849). 
The real Pall Mall Gazette was started in 
2865. 

"Why Pmtl XuUGoMtHel" asks Wagg. " Because 
Clw oditor was bom in X>abiiii« tho sub-eattor in Cork, 

. , . the prtmrietor lives in Paternoster Row. and the 
paper la published In Catherine Street, Strand." 

Bnn'gay or Bonguy (^er), one of 
the friars in a comedy by Robert Green, 
entitled Frier Bacon and Frier Bongay, 
Both the friars are conjurers, and the piece 
condudes with one of their pupils Mng 
carried off to the infernal regions on the 
bade of one of friar Bacon's demons 

SmaCMI \Buh^'h\, the ttreet in 
Ham*clin down which the pied Jpfper 
Banting led the tats into the nver Weser 
and the ddldrea into a cave in the snoml- 


tain Koppenberg. No music of any kind 
is permitted to he played in this street. 

Bungey {Friar), personification of 
the charlatan of science in the fifteenth 
century. 

• . * In The Last oj the Barons, by lord 
Lytton, friar Bungey is an historical 
character, and is said to have "raised 
mists and vapours," which befriended 
Edward IV. at the battle of Barnet. 

Biui8l>y {Captain John or Jack), 
owner of the Cautious^ Clara, Captain 
Cuttle considered him "a philosopher, 
and quite an oracle.” Captain Bunsby 
had one "stationary and one revolving 
eye," averred face, and was extremely 
taciturn. The captain was entrapped by 
Mrs. MeStinger (the termagant landlady 
of his friend captain Cuttl^ into marry¬ 
ing her.— Dickens : Domhey and Son 
(1846). 

Banting, the pied piper of Ham'elia. 
He was so called from his dress. 

To blow th* hU Upt he wrinkled, 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled . . , 

And ere three notes his pipe had uttered . . . 

Out of the bouses rats came tumbling— 

Great nits, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats. 

Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats. ■ 

And step by stop they followed him dancing, 

TUI they came to tho river Weses. 

R, Brtmmimi', 

Baonaventn'ra (Father), a disguise 
assumed for the nonce by the che^er 
Charles Edward, the pretender.— Sir W, 
Scott : Redgauntlet (Umt, George III.). 

Bur (John), the servant of Job Tbora- 
berry, the brazier of Penzance. Brusque 
in his manners, but most devotedly 
attached to his master, by whom he was 
taken from the workhouse, John Bur 
kept bis master's "books" for twenty- 
two years with the utmost fidelity.—c//- 
man : John Bull (1805). 

Bltr 1 ) 0 ]l {%,€, Henri IV, of France), 
He is betrothed to FordJlis {Franei), 
who has been enticed from him by Gran- 
torto {rehellion). Being assailed on all 
sides by a rabble rout, Fordelis is carried 
off by "hellrake hounds." The rabble 
batter Burhon's shield (proiestantism), 
and compel him to throw it away. Sir 
AFtegal [right or Justice) rescues the 
"recreant knight" from the mob, but 
blames him for hii unkn%htly folly lb 
throwing away his shield (of faith). 
Talus (the executive) beats off the Iwll- 
boundi, posaessloa of the lady, aild 
though m Bouts Burbon, he catches hm 
up upon his stead and rides off with her* 
"Lspenser: Fairie Queene, v. 9 (2596). 
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Bmrehell {Mr.), alias sir William 
Thornhill, about 30 years of age. When 
Dr. Primrose, the vicar of Wakefield, 
loses ^^1400, Mr. Burchell presents him¬ 
self as a broken-down gentleman, and the 
doctor offers him his purse. He turned 
hb back on the two flash ladies who 
talked of their high-life doings, and cried 
** Fudge 1 ” after all their boastings and 
remarks. Mr. Burchell twice rescued 
Sophia Primrose, and ultimately married 
her .—Goldsmith : Vicar of Wakefield 
(i76s>- 

Burgundy {Charles the Bold, duke 
0^, introduced by sir W. Scott in Quentin 
uurward and in Anne of Geierstein. The 
latter novel contains the duke's defeat at 
Nancy', and his death (time, Edward IV.). 

BWridaa'a A«s. A man of inde¬ 
cision is so called from the hypothetical^ 
ass of Buridan, the Greek sophist. Bu«, 
ridan maintained that '*if an ass could 
be placed between two hay-stacks in such 
a way that its choice was evenly balanced, 
it would starve to death, for there would 
be no motive why he should choose the 
one in preference to the other." 


Burleigh ( William Cecil, lord), lord 
treasurer to queen Elizabeth (1520-1598), 
introduced by sir W. Scott in his his¬ 
torical novel called Kenilworth (time, 
Elizabeth). 

(Lord Burleigh is one of the principal 
characters in The Earl of Essex, a tragedy 
Iqr Henry Jones, 1745-) 


Burleigh {Lord), a parliamentary 
leader, in The Legend of Montrose, a 
novd by sir W. Scott (time, Charles I.). 

A lord Burleigh shake of the head, a 
great deal meant oy a look or movement, 
though little or nothing is said. Puff, in 
his tragedy of The Spanish Armada, 
introduces lord Burleigh, ** who has the 
ai&irs of the whole nadon in his head, 
and has no time to talk; " but his lord- 
ship comes on the stage and shakes his 
head, by which he means far more than 
words could utter. Puff says— 


Why, by tlutt tiMktt of tlw haad b« you to 
MMkMitauM Uut «v«ii though they hud Btora/uitloo In 
th«lr CMtM «nd wisdom in thoir moasurei, y«t. if there 
wM not « gmntnr spirit shown on the pert of the 
peqile, the country would at last fall s sacriSce to Cbo 
heitlle ambitloa of the Spanish monarchy. 

Sn*tt. Did he mean afloat by shaking his headf 

mmdo( iL^-Shtndmm ; Tihr Crink, li. t 

TheortalfMl **lDrd Burleigh ” was titeh Moo<ty[i7s9- 
ctt|W:;rwM 



Burley {John), ** poor, honest, ne’er* 
do-well, never sooer, never solvent, but 
always genial and witty. On his death, 
like Falstaff, babbling of green fields."— 
Lord Lytton : My Novel {1853), 

Burlong, a giant, whose legs sir 
Try'amour cut off.— Romance of Sir Try- 
amour. 

Bum Daylight ( We), we waste 
time (in talk instead of action!. — Shake¬ 
speare : Merry Wives of Windsor, act ii. 
sc. I (1601). 

Bumbill, Henry de Londres, arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin and lord justice of 
Ireland, in the reign of Henry III. It 
is said that he fraudulently burnt all the 
“bills" or instruments by which his 
tenants of the archbishopric held their 
estates. 

Burnett Prise {The), once in forty 
years, for the best two essays on *‘thc 
evidence o« an all-powerful and all-wise 
God." The first was awarded in 1815. 

Burning Crown. Regicides were 
at one time punished by having a crown 
of red-hot iron placed on their head. 
(See Damiens.) 

H« was adjudged 

To hare his head seared with a burning crown. 

Author unluiown, Tragtdy ^ Huffman 

Bums {Helen), in Charlotte Brontfis 
novel of Jane Eyre (1847). 

Bumi of Prance ( The), Jasmin, a 
barber of Gascony. Louis Philippe pre¬ 
sented to him a gold watch and chain, 
and the duke of Orleans an emerald ring. 

Bur'rie, an honest lord, favourite 
of the great-duke of Moscovia.— John 
Fletcher: The Loyal Subject (j.618}. 

Busby {A), a tall fur cap, with a bag 
hanging from the top over the right side. 
Worn by British hussars, artillerymen, 
and engineers. Probably “ Busby is a 
proper name. 

Busby Wig {A), a punning syno¬ 
nym of a ** buzzwig," the joke being a 
reference to Dr. Busby of Westminster 
School, who never wore a wig, but only 
a skull-cap. 

Business To-morrow is what 

Archias, one of the Spartan polemarehs 
in Athens, said, when a letter was handed 
to him respecting the insurrection of 
PelopXdas. He was at a banquet al the 
tiroe, and thrust the letter under bis 
cuahion ; but PelopIdaSi with hit 400 
insurgents, ru^ed into the room duiiiig 

a 
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the find slew both Arcbiais and the 
rest of the Spartan officers. 

Bn'siraiiQ (3 jy/.), an enchanter who 
bound Am'oret by the waist to a brazen 
pillar, and, piercing her with a dart, 
wrote magic characters with the dropping 
blood, "all for to make her love him.” 
When Brithmart approached, the en¬ 
chanter started up, and, running to 
Amoret, was about to plunge a knife 
into her heart ; but Britomart intercepted 
the blow, overpowered the enchanter, 
compelled him to “ reverse his charms,” 
and then bound him fast with his own 
chain.— S/ertser: Faerie Queene, iii, li, 
\7 {1590). 

Busi'ris, king of Egypt, was told by 
a foreigner that the long drought of nine 
years would cease when the gods of the 
country w'cre mollified by human sacri¬ 
fice. "So be it,” said the king, and 
ordered the man himself to be offered as 
the victim.— Herod., ii. 59-61. 

Tla *ald that Ejypt fo# n 5 n* years wa* dry; 

Nor Nile did floods nor heaven did rain supply. 

A foreJirner at length Informed the king 

That slaughtered guests would kindly moisture bring. 

The king replied, ”* On thee the lot snail fall ; 

Bn tboo, my guest, the sacrifice for all. ” 

Ovid . A rt e/ Levt, t 

(Young wrote a tragedy on this king, 
tRiled Busiris King of Egypt, 1719.) 

Btud'ris, suppo^^ed by Milton to be 
tlie Pharaoh drowned in the Red Sea. 


Hath vexed the Red Sea coast, whove waves o’erthrew 
Busiris and bis Memphian chivalry. 

MiUon: Paradtst L«$t, L 306 (1665). 

(2 jry/.). So the gipsies call 
b 13 who do not belong to their race. 

The gold of the Busn<: give me her gold. 

Long/kllffmt: fh€ Spttnitk SiudttU, 

[Lord\, plaintiff in the 
great Pantagruelian lawsuit knowm as 
*Mord Basqueue v. lord Suckfist,” in 
which the parties concerned pleaded for 
themselves. Lord Bu.squcue stated his 
grievance and spoke so learnedly and at 
•uch length that no one understood one 
word about the matter; then lord Suckfist 
replied, and the bench declared. "We 
have not understood one iota of the 
iWcnce/' Pantag'rucl, however, gave 
Judgment, and as both plaintiff and 
lldendant considered he nad got the 
^dict; lx>lh wer* fully satisfied^" a 
dbdhg #ftbbtit in aH the annals 

«jf the w :'Pdntarnul, 11 

hssS)-',' 

' I \Tki% a peme4f bf i&m 

Sir Francis 

^ Mirad<i» ae and 


Ida 


father of Charles), a man 65 years a|d, 
wishes to marry his ward for the sake 
of her money, but Miranda loves and is 
L>cloved by sir George Airy, a man ol 
24. She pretends to love " Gardy/' and 
dupes him into yielding up her money 
and giving his consent to her roairiage 
with "the man of her choice,” believ¬ 
ing himself to be the person. Charles 
is in love with Isabinda, daughter of sir 
Jealous Traffick, who has made up his 
mind that she shall marry a Spaniard 
named don Diego Babinetto, expected to 
arrive forthwith. Charles dresses in a 
Spanish costume, passes himself off as 
the expected don, and is married to the 
lady of his choice ; so both the old men 
arc duped, and all the young people wed 
according to their wishes. 

Bnt are Te rare the Bews 1« 
True? This exquisite lyric is generally 
attributed to William Mickle, but Saran 
Tyler, in Good H^oods, March, 1869, 
ascril>es it to Jean Adam of Crawfurd's 
Dyke. She says, "Colin and Jean” are 
Colin and Jean Campbell of Crawfurd's 
Dyke—the ^ean being the poetess and 
writer of the poem. 


Butcher (T^e), Achroei pasha, who 
struck off the heads of seven of his wives 
at once. He defended Acre against 
Napoleon I. 

John ninth lord Clifford, called "The 
Black Clifford ” (died 1461). 

Oliver de Clisson, constable of Frahce 
(1320-1407). 

Butcher ( Bloody). (Sec BbOODT 

Butcher, p. 129.) 

Butcher of Baglaud, John Tiptofl, 
carl of Worcester, a man of great learning 
and a patron of learning (died 147c). 


On <m« occsxitm In th* re%n tA Edward IV. ht 
ordered Ctapliarn (a squire to lord Warwick} *bd nlll^ 
teen other*, bH gentlemen, to be ; 

U'mrkw«rtk Ckronifk (’* CewL CroyJ."). 

Yet SO iKirbarous was the age, that this same hMfiMri 
man Impaled forty Laocestrian nrjsonerl at Sditlh 
ampron, put to death the Infant ctiildren of tfui laMi 
chief uesiitond. and acquired the oaiiw “Tb# 
Butcher of England. and Mem LmdMt, II, M. 


Butler \Tkt Rev, Afn), mUhaiy 
chaplain at Madras *—Sir Seoti* Tie 
SurgeoKs tkm^er (time, Ceorge Hi), - 

Butler \ReuhenY a mesbyieriaB tutor 
Ister, married to Jianlc beaus. - 

Benjamin Butler, father of ReubeB. 

Stephen Buffer, MendlTeiLn^ ** 
Butlar/' grandfather of Reubw iSkl 
father of Benjamin* *■ 

-■ 


mother atMlSteps’s ,,' V-' 
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Ruphemia or Femu BuHtr, Reu!tJ>en s 
daughter. 

David and Reuben Butler, Reuben’s 
sous .—Sir IV. Scott : Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian (time, George 11 ). 

Buttercnp (7t?Aw), a milkman. — 
Brough: A Phenomenon in a Smock Frock, 

Buxo'ma, a shepherdess with whom 
Cuddy was in love. 

My brown Buxoma la the feateft maid 

Th>t» e'er ai wAke delisrhtaorae gambol played . . . 

And neither l.irnb, nor aid, nor calf, nor Tray, 

Dance like Buxoma on the first ot May. 

Coy ■ PasU>raL I 


Bus'fai {Serjeant), the pleader re¬ 
tained by Dodson and Fogg for the 
plaintiff in the celebrated case of Bar- 
dell V. Pickwick.” Serjeant Buzfuz is a 
driving, chaffing, masculine brir orator, 
who proved that Mr. Pickwick's no^ 
about “chops and tomato sauce ” was € 
declaration of love; and that his reminder 
“no! to forget the warming-pan” was 
only a flimsy cover to express the ardour 
<rf his affection. Of course, the defendant 
was found guilty by the enligliiened jury 
(His junior was Skim pin. .• 

The Ptckwich Papers {1836). 

Bui'iard {Jhe), In The Hind and the 
Panther, hj Drydcn (pt. iii,), is meant 
for Dr, Giloerl I^umet, whose figure was 
lusty (1643-1715). 


Byoom, a fat cow, so fat that its sides 
were nigh to bursting, but this is no 
wonder, for its food was “ good and 
enduring husbands," of which there is 
good store. (Sec Chtchi-Vacwe.) 


BTIU>H (lord). His life has been 
often written ; for example, by T. Moore 
(the poet) in 1830; also by Dallas, Galt, 
Lake, Brydges, Armstrong, etc. 


Barton (7^ French), Alfred de Mus¬ 
sel (1810-1857). 

Fttit <i« MtfiWfit ha5 |fon« tt> rejoin hU brother tli* 
Fw^h ^^ron, -/iV/aK. . 7> tAu 

The Potish Bprm, Adam Mickiewicz 
(155^1855). 

The Russian Bvrvn, Alexander Ser- 
gehrltch Puschkin (1799-1837). 


BjpYOU {Afiss Harriet), a beautiful and 
aceomplished woman of high rank, de¬ 
votedly attached toidr Ch4;rles Grandtion, 
whom ^timateiy she Richard- 

Charles Grandisim.liy$^), 


“ Mary ” of 
Both 

Chhfvoiife aa^ lo^ Byron were 


wards of Mr. White. Miss Chawoith 
married John Musters, and lord Byron 
married Miss Milbankc of Durham ; both 
equally unhappy. 

I have « pas*lon for tti« nnrm of ’* Maif*’’* 

For once It was a magic mime to me. 

JBjyron : D<m yuan, v. 4 (iSao). 

B3rTon and Tex'esa Ouiccioli. 

This lady was the wife of count Guiccioli, 
an old man. but very rich. Moore says 
that Bryon “ never loved but once, till be 
loved Teresa,” 

Byron and the Bdinhnrgh Re¬ 
view. It wa.s Jeffrey and not Brougham 
who wrote the article which provoked the, 
poet's reply. 


0 . 


C. {Sec F for alliterative poems hi tbit 
letter, and in some others.) 

C (in Notes and Queries), the right 
bon. John Wilson Croker. 

Caalba [Ah], the shrine of Mecca, 
said by the Arabs to be built by Abra¬ 
ham on the exact spot of the tabernacle 
let down from heaven at the prayer of 
repentant Adam. Adam hacl been a 
wanderer for 200 years, and here received’ ^ 
pardon. 

The blaci stone, according to one tra¬ 
dition, was once white, but wat tamed 
black by the kisses of sinners. It is 
petrified angel" 

According to another tradition, thii' 
stone was given to Ishmael by the angel 
Gabriel; and Abraham assisted his wtnr 
to insert it in the wall of the shrine. 


Cabal, an ana^m of a ministry 
formed by Charles ll. in 1670, and 
sisting of C[lifford]. AfshleyJ, l|[ackiDg- 
ham], Afrlington], L[auderdale3. 


Caeafo'ro, a rich, drunken ttsottr, 
stumpy and fat, cholwfc, a cowaidt and 
a bully. He fancies ttioney will benr 
everything and every onak-^-^FMehe^: 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife (1^604), * 


Oaour'jgns, the fool or domestio je^let 
of. Misog^us. (i^kcuigiii is a 
simpleton and cunnii^ imschief-maker."- 

L 

Engflw comedy, 1560}* C " ; 
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Olt'ens, a giant who lived in a cave on 
motint Av'entinc (3 xy/.). When Her- 
cal^ came to Italy with the oxen which 
he had taken from Gcr'yon of Spain, 
Cacus stole part of the herd, but dragged 
♦he animals by their tails Into his cave, 
that it might be supposed they had come 
9 Ut of it 

If he falls into sHps. It Is equally clear they were 
Introduced by him oa purpose to confuse, like Cacus, 
lira traoes of his retre.ii —Rncyc. Brit, (article " Ro¬ 
mance”). 

Cad, a low-born, vulgar fellow. A 
cadie in Scotland was a carrier of a 
sedan-chair. A caddie is one wlio carries 
four clubs, etc., in golf. 

AH Edinbiirfft! men and boys know that when sedan- 
chairs were mscoiitinued, the old eadies sank into 
ruinous poverty, and liecame synonytnr>us with roughs. 
The word was brought to London by James Hannay, 
who frequently used Af, PringU. 

(M. Pringle assures us that the word 
came from Turkey.) 

Cade'xms {3 ry/-). dean Swft. The 
word is simply de-cd-nus (“a dean") 
with the first two syllables transposed 
> (ca-di-nus). "Vanessa'' is Miss Esther 
Vanhomrigh, a young lady who fell in 
love with Swift, and proposed marriage 
The dean's reply is given in the poem 
entitled Cadinus and Vanessa [i.e, Van- 
EstherJ. 

Cftdu'oeufl, the wand of Mercury. 
Tlie " post of Mercury" means the office 
of a pimp, and to "l^ar the caduceus *' 
means to exercise- the functions of a 
: pimp. 

1 did not think the post of Mercury-in chlnf quite »o 

* honourable as it was called . . . and 1 reacHved to 
a^bandon the Caduceus for cver.-~/.4iMijr«<* 

ail. S. 4 l»7*Sl 

Cadur'oi, the people of Aquiu’nia. 

CiUl'wal. ArviPagus, son of Cym'- 
kbdine, was so called while he lived in 
«the woods with Bela'rius, who called 

• hinis^ Morgan, and whom Cadw^al sup- 
%.po«ed to be bis faLther^SAaies/eare / 

Cymbeline (1605). 

CadwallAdar, caned bv Bede (i syL) 
Slidwalda. son of Cad walla king of Wales. 
Being compelled bv pestilence and famine 
to leave &itain, he went to Armorica. 
After Che ^ague ceased he went to Rome, 
where, In S9, he was baptised, and 
received the name of Peter, biit died very 
eoon aflerwaxxis. 

<>(i«a!R»ilNr ttmt 

CMw«Ila*dar, the mlsaathrok>e i« 
'Snonetfs Peregrine Pickle 


Cadwallador [Mrs.), the rector's 
vife in the novel called Middlemarch, by 
George Eliot (Mrs. J. W. Cross), (187a). 

CadwaU'on, son of the blinded 
Cyne'tha, Both father and son accom¬ 
panied prince Madoc to North America 
in the twelfth century.— Southey: Madoc 
(tSos). 

Cadwallon, the favourite bard of 
prince Gwenwyn- He entered the ser¬ 
vice of sir Hugo de Lacy, disguised, 
under the assumed name of Renault 
Vid.al.— W, Scott' The Betrothed 
(time, Henry II.). 

Caa'cias, the north-west wind. Ar- 
gest^ is the north-cast, and Bo'reas the 
full north. 

Boreas and Cjcclas and Argestes loud 
. . . rend the woods, and seas upturn. 

SSiltffH : Paraditd Lost, x. 69^ etc. (i465)i. 

the bride of sir Walter 
Tcrill. The king commanded sir Walter 
to bring his bride to court on the night of 
her marriage. Her father, to save her 
honour, gave her a mixture supposed to 
be poison, but in reality it was only a 
sleeping-draught. In due time the bride 
recovered, to the amusement of the king 
and tlie ddighl of her husband.— DekJur: 
Satiro-mastix (i6oa). 

Cas'neiu [Se.nuce] was bom of the 
female sex, and was originally called 
Caenis. Vain of her bci^uty, she rejected 
all lovers; but was one day surprised by 
Neptune, who offered her violence, 
changed her sex, converted her name to 
Ceucus, and gave her (or rather him) the 
gift of being invulner^le. In the wars 
of the Lap'ithse, Ceneus offended Jupiter, 
and was overwhelmed under a pile of 
wood, but came forth converted into a 
yellow bird, i^neas found Ceneus in the 
infernal regions restored to the feminine 
sex. The order is inverted by sir John 
Davies— 

And how wM Cwnens intdc nt fint ■ hum, 

And than a trooum. then « man agidn. 

OrxMsirm, 

eXMAM, said to be a Punic word 
meaning "an elephant," " Qo6d nvits 
cjus in Africa manu propria occldit fie- 
phantera" (Plin. flist. viii. 7). TW»pe 
are old coins stamped on the one side 
with DIVUS JULIUS, the werse bay¬ 
ing S.P.Q R. idth an elephant, in sHi- 
skHvto the African original (Seo below*) 

III Tawswa lonntfiUMlt ChSHi ««ti 
mn tetdo ««1 cbiw I •* Wt 

linetin, elepluif SceAmm 

m pnbldfttM 
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CfliMir {Caius ymliuj}. 

dooMiirtiera I’ve rMul, but wli«re I foripet, ha could 
dlccato 

Seton letten at onco, at tbe sam« time writing his 
memoirs . , . 

better be first, he said, In a little Iberian village 
Than be second in Rome, and I think he was right 
when be said It. 

Twice was he married before he was so, and many 
times after} 

Battles 900 be fought, and a thousand cities he con- 

queiM; 

Bat was fiaatty stabbed by bis friend the orator Ilrutus. 

L«MgjiU«w : Cvurfthip <(/MtUs Siamh^h, IL 

(Ix)ngfellow refers to Pliny, vii. 25, 
where he says that Caeiar “could employ, 
at one and the same time, his ears to 
listen, his eyes to read, his hands to 
write, and his longue to dictate. " He is 
said to have conquered 300 nations, to 
have taken 800 cities, to have slain in 
battle a million men, and to have defeated 
three millions. See below, CtBsar^s 
Wars,) ^ 

Casar and Ms Fortune, Plutarch sap 
that Caesar told the captain of the vessel 
in which he sailed that no harm could 
come to his ship, for that he had '* Caesar 
and his fortune with him.* 

Now tm ! like that proud Ihsuttlng ship. 

Which Caesar and bts fortune bare at once. 

Shakes^mrt: i Ht*try VI, act I sc a (15^9^. 

Casar saves Ms Commentaries, Once, 
when Julius Caesar was in danger of 
being upset into the sea by the overload¬ 
ing of a boat, he swam to the nearest 
ship, with his book of Commentaries in 
his hand.— Suetonius. 

CmemFs Death, Both Chaucer and 
Shakespeare say that Julius Cassar was 
killed in the capitoL Thus Polonius sayi 
to Hamlet, ** 1 did enact Julius Caesar; I 
was killed i* the capitol ” \HamUt, act iii. 
sc. a). And Chaucer says— 

Thto Itilitn to Um capitold w«nt« . . . 

And in th« capitole anon hUo hanfo 

This faliS Brutiit, and his other soon, 

And Wtckod him with bodfkins anon. 

CmnuHm^ TmUs (** The Monicas Tale," cjSSl, 

Plutarch expressly tells us he was 
killed in Pompey’s Porch or Piazza; and 
in Casar Shakespeare says he fell 

“een at the base of l^mpcy’s statue” 
(act hi. sc. a). 

CmaFs Famous Despatch, “ Venl, Hdi, 
vici,” written to the senate to announce 
his overthrow of Phamftc^ king of Pon- 
tus. This •* hop, skip, and a jump” was, 
however, the work or three days. 

CasaFs CMemss, TTiat by Aurelius 
IS ^ most celebrated. 

Casases Wars, The carnage occa¬ 
sioned Iw the wari of Csesarls usually 
at AmUhoii %btb»g men. He 
M iHtiihphs, imd io^ 

(Sec above, Cmm (CWe7>^),) 


Cnear, the Mephistoph'el^s of B)Ton s 
unfinished drama called The Dejcrrmed 
Transformed, This Caesar changes Ar¬ 
nold (the hunchback) into the form of 
Achilles, and assumes himself the de¬ 
formity and ugliness which Arnold casts 
off. 'Fhe drama being incomplete, all 
that can be said is that *' Caesar,” in 
cynicism, effrontery, and snarling bitter¬ 
ness of spirit, is the exact counterpart of 
his prototype, Mephistopheies (1823), 

CMax [Don), an old man of 63, the 
father of Olivia. In order to induce his 
daughter to marry, he makes love to 
Marcella, a girl of 16.— Mrs. Cowley: A 
Bold Stroke for a Husband (178a). 

CcB'flarism, the absolute rule of man 
over man, with the recognition of no law 
divine or human beyond that of the ruler's 
will. Caesar must be summus pontifex 
as well as imperdlor. — Dr. Manning: 
On Casarism (1873). (Sec Chauvinism.) 

Gael, a Higldander of the western 
coast of Scotland. The Gael had 
colonized, in very remote times, the 
northern parts of Ireland, as the Fir-bolg 
or Belgae of Britain had colonized the 
southern parts. The two colonies had 
each a serrate king. When Crothar was 
king of the Fir-bolg {or '' lord of Atha ”), 
he carried off Conla'ma, daughter of the 
king of Ulster (i.e. “chief of the Cael”), 
and a general war ensued between the 
tw'o races. The Cael, being reduced to the 
last extremity, sent to Trathal (Fingad’s 
grandfather) for help, and Trathal sent 
over Con'ar, who was chosen “king of 
the Gael” immediately he landed in 
Ulster; and having reduced the Fir-bolg to 
submission, he assumed the title of “ king 
of Ireland.” The Fir-bolg, though con¬ 
quered, often rose in rebellion, and made 
many efforts to expel the race of Conar, 
hut never succeeded in so doing.— 
Ossian. 

Canr Bry'rl, Snowdon. [Eryri means 
“an eyrie” or “eagle’s nest.”) 

. . . oitc« tiHi wondering forester at dawn . . 

Oa Cae» Eryrfa highest found the king. 

Tmnjfsm: GanSU amt 

Com Chreut, Venta, that is, Gwent- 
ceaster, Wintan-ceastcr (or WsMchester). 
The word Gwent is Celtic, and means 
fair open region.” 

CkMTltOil or CoiHe^m, on Abe Uik, 
in Watei, the dhief royal residence of 
king Arthur^ ll waa bm tbat be b^p^t at 
Pentecost *‘bk Bound Table,” In great 
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splendour. Occasionally these ** courts ” 
were held at Caraelot— 

Wber* lit at Caar^aon oft, ha kapt tha Tabte Round. 
Moat famous for tha sports at Pantacost. 

Drayton : P0ty*thioH^ t!l. (x6j«). 
For Arthur on the Whitsuntide before 
Held court at old Caarla'on-upon-llsk. 

Ttnnysoik: £»{d. 

Chirerleon (Tke Battle of), one of the 
twelve great victories of prince Arthur 
over the Saxons. The battle was not 
fought, as Tennyson sajrs, at Caerleon- 
upon-Usk, in the South of Wales, but at 
Caerleon, now called Carlisle. 

CagBM for Man. Alexander the 
Great had the philosopher Callisth 5 n 6 s 
chained for seven months in an iron cage, 
for refusing to pay him divine honours. 

Catherine II. of Russia kept her perru- 
quier for more than three years in an Iron 
cage In her bed-chamber, to i^event his 
telung people that she wore a wig.— Mans. 
Dt Masson : MSmoires Secrets sur la 
Russie, 

Edward I. confined the countess of 
Buchan in an iron cage, for placing 
the crown of Scotland on the head of 
Bruce. This cage was erected on one 
of the towers of Berwick Castle, where 
the countess was exposed to the rigour of 
the elements and the gaze of passers-by. 
One of the sisters of Bruce was similarly 
dealt with. 

Louis XI. confined cardinal Balue 
(grand-almoner of France) for ten years 
in an iron cage in the castle of Loches 
\Ush\ 

Tamerlane enclosed the sultan Bajazet 
in an iron cage, and made him a public 
show. So says D'Herbclot. (Sec CAUS- 
THSNE8, p. xyo.) 

Aa Iroa was mad« by Tfanour's conuxMmd, com- 
poMd OB everrride of iron ffratfnci, throusb which the 
capthw snltsa [Bajaset] could bo oecn in any dlioctioa. 
Ho tmoellod m this doo atunif botwooa two horsoa.—> 
JLmtulaviMS. 

Cftlfllostro {Count de), Giuseppe 
Balsamo, the prince of literary thieves 
and impostors (1743- i79S)- under 
FORGRItS AKD FORGERIES.) 


ifm ir%9 one of the most TOpular 
revolution^ songs, composed tor the 
Rife de la Federations in 1780, to the 
tunc <rf Carillon National, Msde 
Antoinetto was for ever Strumming this 
on her haipticord. ** pa ira r was the 
i^Iyh^ ery borrowed by the federalists 
from ur, Franklin, who used to say, in 
reference to the American Revoludoit* Aik/ 
/ etkirm / fa ira l (<* It wfll speed 1 *'). 



Cain, **a Mystery," by lord Byron 
(i8ai). Cain’s wife he calls Adah, and 
Abel’s wife he calls Zillah. The poet 
assumes (with Cuvier) that the world had 
been destroyed several times before man 
was created. Certainly there were several 
races of animals extinct before the sup¬ 
posed creation of Adam, the most noted 
being the Saurian period. Cain, in many 
respects, is a replica of Manfred^ pub¬ 
lished in 1817. 

Coleridif* wrot* a ^roae poem called Th* H'mmbr- 
inft 0/^CmiH (1798). 

Cain and Abel are called in the 
Kordn “ KAbil and HAbil." The tradition 
is that Cain was commanded to marry 
Abel’s sister, and Abel to marry Cain’s; 
but Cain demurred because his own sister 
was the more beautiful, and so the matter 
was referred to God, who answered "No" 
by rejecting Cain’s sacrifice. 

N.B.—The Mohammedans say that 
Cain carried about with him the dead 
body of Abel, till he saw a raven scratch 
a hole in the ground to bury a dead bird. 
The hint w*as taken, and Abel was buried 
under ground.— Sale: AI Kordn, v., notes. 

Cain-oolonred Beard. Cain and 
Judas, in old tapestries and paintings, are 
always represented with yellow beards. 

He hath a little we« face, with a little yellow bMtd; 
a Cahxoloured beard.~.<5AaAr^4rre .* Merry fTeru 
if Windser, act i. tc. 4 

Cain's Hill. Maundrel tells us that 
•' some four miles from Damascus is a 
high hill, reported to be that on which 
Cain slew his brother Abel."— 7 Vat«/i, 

In that place where Datnaacus was foundeft, Kaya 
ilougbe Abel hU brother.—.* Trtrpelt, S4a 

Caina [Ka-i^-nak], the place to which 
murderers are doomed. 

Calna waits 

The wbI who spills maa% SfB 

Dante : Infime, e. (SfaD^. 


Cairlxa:^ son of Borhar-Dutbul, "lord 
of Atha" (Connaught), the most potent 
of the race of the Fir-bolg. He rose in 
rebellion against Cormac, " king of IiRf 
land," murdered him (Temara, and 
usurped the throne; bm Ftngal (arfi) nm 
distantly related to Cormaic) went to liar, 
land with an army, to restore the jnci^t 
dynasty. Pairb^ ittVlted 
modson) to a iea^^ and Oscar acoepted 
the invitation ; but Catrbar Wing 
voked a quarrel with his guest, tha two 
fought, and both were abdn. . 
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Cairl>r« fa .rj'/.), someiimes called 
'‘Cair'bar,” third king of Ireland, of the 
Caledonian line. (There was also a Cair- 
Ixar, "lord of Alha," a Fir-bolg, quite a 
different pcrafon,) 

The Caledonian line ran thus ; (i) 
Conar, first king of Ireland ; ** (a) Cor- 
mac I.. his son ; A) Cairbre, his son ; (4) 
Artho, his son ; (5] Cormac II., bis son ; 
(6) Ferad-Artho, his cousin.— Osstan. 

CaiHiS (a sy!,), the assumed name of 
the earl of Kent when he attended on 
king Lear, after Goncril and Re'gan re¬ 
fused to entertain their aged father with 
his suite .—Shakespeare : fCing Lear 
(1605). 

Cai’ua a French physician, 

who*;c servants arc Rugby and Mrs. 
Quickly.— Shakespeare: Merry Wtves 0 
Windsor (i6oi\ 

Th 9 dlpj-jed Er.glKh of r>» Cufu*.—.Va<'aw/l(i>, 

Cai'tui College (Cambridge), origin¬ 
ally Gonville lAll. In 1557 it was 
erected into a college by Dr. John Key, of 
Norwich, and called after him Caius or 
JCey*s College, 

Cakes [Land of), Scotland, famous 
for its oatmeal-cakes. 

Calais. When Calais was lost, queen 
Mary said they would find at her death 
the word Calais written on her heart 

^ Montpensier said, if his body were 
opened, the name of Felipe [II. of 
Spain] would be found imprinted on his 
heart {iS5Sf-i596).— Motley: Dutch Rt- 
puklic, part ii. 5. 

Calandri'ao, a character in the ZV- 
tamerm, whose " misfortunes have made 
all Europe merry for four centuries.” 
-Soetaccio: Deeamaron, viii. 9 {1350). ' 

Calaa'tkay princess of Sparta, loved 
by Ith'ocl^. Ithocl^s induces bis sister 
Penthe'a to break the matter to the prin¬ 
cess. This she does; the princess is won 
to requite his love, and the king consents 
to the union. During a great ooort cere¬ 
mony Calantba is informed of the sudden 
death of her father, another announces to 
her that Penthea' had starved btsrself to 
death from hatred to Bass'ante, and a 
third follows to tell her that lihodde, her 
betrothed husband« has been murdered. 
Calantba bates ao die eermony, 
but cofitidues the* dance even to the 
hitter end. ojThereotonatioAiW^ 
scabtel)^ Ik the emmtmf diaa she 
«att sdpikHi tlie stiftfn tonfer; and. 
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broken-hearted, she falls dead.-—IWa 
Ford: The Broken Heart [162,2)’ 

Calanth* mi! Orddla (f.v.) are the moit pMfeet 
of women In ell the range of fiction. 

Calan'tke (3 syl,}, the betrothed wife 
of Pyth'ias the Syracusian.— Banim : 
Damon and Pythias (1825). 

Calaya, the third paradise of the 

Hindfts. 

CaTonlator [The). Alfragan the 
Arabian astronomer was so called (died 
A.D. 8 ao). Jedediah Buxton, of Elmeton, 
In Derbyshire, was also call^ " The Cal¬ 
culator (1705-1775); George Bidder 
{1806-1878), toah Colburn, and a girl 
named Heywood (whose father was a 
Mile End weaver), all exhibited their 
calculating powers in public. (Sec 
Percy: Anecdotes.) 

N.B.—Pascal, in 164a, made a calcu¬ 
lating machine, which was improved by 
Leibnitz. C. Babbage idso invented a 
calculating machine (1790-1871). 

Calont'ta is KalLcuUah ('* temple of 

the goddess Kali ”). 

Cal'deron (Don Pedro), a Sj^lsih 
poet born at Madrid (1600-1681). At 
the age of 52 be became an eccle^asUc, 
and composed religious poetry only. Al¬ 
together he wrote about xooo dramatle 
pieces. 

Her me x ao ty ww a mlna. She 1cn«w by bMiS 
All CaKd«x>n and gnstnr mil of LofL 

Syrpn : Den yuan, . Tt (ttiff. 

(** Ix>pc,” that is, I..ope dc Vega, dM 
Sp^isb poet, 1560-1635.) 

CAleb, the enchantress who canded 
off St. George in infancy. 

Caleb, in Diyden's satire of AhsalMk 
and Achitopkel, is meant for lord Grey of 
Walk, in Northumberland, an adhcroit 
of the duke of Monmouth. 

And, therefor# tn the name of didne## hV 
The wdU-hung B«lntnii end cold Celeb from. 

*.• *' Balaam ” is the earl of Hunting¬ 
don. 

Caleb Wmiaias. (See WiLLtAHt.) 

OaleAy commander-in-chief of the 
Arabs in the siege of Damascus, He ii 
brave, fierce, and revesigeiful. War Is his 
delight. When Pfao'eyas, the 
deserts l^uknefilB, Calkl aikt Min Ii 
poin%4)tii the gnvtrnc^ teat; he iielneiie*^ 

Si^^Danlme^t it 
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Caledo'nia, Scotland. Also called 
Caredon. 

O Caledonia, item and wild. 

Meet nurse for a ptjetlc child I 

Sir fr. Scctt. 

Not thus In ancient days ol Caledon 
Was thy voice mute amid the fesul crowd. 

^ Sir ff'. ScoH. 

Caledo'nianSy Gauls from France 
who colonized South Britain, whence they 
journeyed to Inverness and Ross. The 
word is compounded of two Celtic words, 
Cog/ (“Gaul” or “Celt”), and don or 
dvn (“a hill”), so that Cael-don means 
“Celts of the highlands." 

The Highlanders to this day call themselves ** Cm*A" 
and their tankage '*Ceulic or "Gaelic," and their 
country ** Csuldo^," which the Romans softened Into 

Cniedonla,*’—-Zl^jrrrrtSa/wJf* on the Poems qf Ossian. 

CU^ondax [The French) was devised 
by Fabre d’Eglantine and Romme (1792). 

Cftlonders, a class of Mohammedans 
who abandoned father and mother, wife 
and children, relations and possessions, 
to wander through the world as religious 
devotees, living on the bounty of those 
whom they made their dupes,— D' Her he¬ 
lot: Supplement, 204. 

Ho dlTorted himself with the multitude of calendenrs, 
aanlons, and durvises, who had travelled from the 
heart m India, and halted on their way with the omit. 

Becl^rd: Vathek (1786). 

The Three Calenders, three royal 
princes, disguised as begging dervishes, 
each of whom had lost his right eye. 
Their adventures form three tales in the 
Arabian Night/ Entertainments. 

Tale of the First Calender, No names 
arc pven. This calender was the son of 
a long, and nephew of another king. 
While on a visit to his uncle, his father 
died, and the vizier usurped the throne. 
Wien the prince returned, he was seized, 
and the usurper pulled out his right eye. 
The uncle died,* and the usurping vizier 
made himself master of this kingdom also. 
So the hapless young prince assumed the 
garb of a calender, wandered to Bagdad, 
and being received into the house of “the 
three sisters,” told his talc in the hearing 
of the caliph Haroun-al-Raschid.— 7 ) 4 ^ 
Arabian Nights, 

Tale of the Second Calender, N o names 
given. This calender, like the first, was 
the son of a king. On his way to India 
he was attacked by robbers, and though 
be contrived to escape, he lost all his 
efiects. In his flight be came to a large 
dty, where he encountered a tailor, 
who gave him food and lodging. In 
order to earn a living, he turned wood* 
man for the nonce, and accideitta% dis¬ 
covered an under-giocmd palaoe, in arhich 


lived a beautiful lady, confined there by 
an evil genius. With a view of liberating 
her, he kicked down the talisman; the 
genius killed the lady and turned the 
prince into an ape. As an ape he was 
taken on board ship, and transported to 
a large commercial city, where his pen¬ 
manship recommended him to the sultan, 
who made him his vizier. The sultan's 
daughter undertook to disenchant him 
and restore him to his proper form; but 
to accomplish this she had to fight with 
the malignant genius. She succeeded in 
killing the genius, and restoring the en¬ 
chanted prince ; but received such severe 
injuries in the struggle that she died, and 
a spark of fire which flew into the right 
eye of the prince, perished it. The sultan 
was so heart-broken at the death of his 
only child, that he insisted on the prince 
quitting the kingdom without delay. So 
he assumed the garb of a calender, and 
being received into the hospitable house 
of “ the three sisters,” told his tale in the 
hearing of the caliph lIaroun-al*Raschid. 
—The Arabian Nights. 

Tale of the Third Calender. This tale 
is given under the word Agib, p. 14. 

** 1 am called Agtb," he ».kys. “ and am the scmb of a 
king whose name was Cassib.”—-YmWow Nights, 

Calepine [Sir), the knight attached 
to Serem (canto 3). Seeing a bear 
carrying off a child, he attacked it, and 
squeez^ it to death, then committed the 
babe to the care of Matilde, wife of inir 
Bruin. As Matilde had no child of her 
own, she adopted it (canto 4).— Spenser: 
Fairie Queene, vi. (1596). 

(Upton says, “the child” In this in- 
ddcDt is meant for M‘Mahon, of Ireland, 
and that “Mac Mahon” means the “son 
of a bear.” He furthermore says that 
the M‘Mahons were descended from the 
Fitz-Ursulas, a noble English family.) 

CalM (a syL), So gipsies call them- 
sdvet. 

Beltran Cnuado, count of tbn Calos. 

Lottg/kUm: TTu Spanish Studmt, 

ClalfHdrijiL. Fools and jesters used to 
wear a calf*skin coat buttoned down the 
back, and hence FauloonbHdge says inso¬ 
lently to the archduke of Austria, who 
bad acted very basely towards Richard 
Uon-heart— 

Tlwtt weav a Bon*! iililc 1 doff a Ikw iJ^^ 

And baiw a catf-ito oa tiMin _ 

shedhSiuun! bang aa lii. ic.«hw. 

Cal'iMMCr a httmorooB old lord, 
father of Aopatia the lrothv|^ght tprilh m 
Amtn'tor, It h the deatn of Agplla 
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CAUSTO AND ARCAa 


iirhioh gives name to the drama.— Beatt- 
mont and FUtcher : Thi MaiiTs Tragtdy 
(1610). 

Callbais, a savage, deformed slave 
of Prospcro (the rightful duke of Milan 
and father of Miranda). Caliban is the 
•* freckled whelp" of the witch Syc’orax. 
Mrs. Shelley's monster, in Frankenstein, 
is a sort of Caliban.— Shakespeare: The 
Tempest (1609), 

** Caliban "... is aU earth ... ha has the dawn- 
tnga of undemanding without reason or the moral 
sense . . . this advance to the inteliectual Caculties 
without the moral sense Is marked by the appearance 
of ■eim^-^ 9 Uridgt, 

Callbnm, same as Bxcalibar^ the 
famous sword of king Arthur. 

Onward Arthur paced, with hand 

On Calibum’s restless brand. 

Sir W. Scctt: Bridal Triermain (xSrj). 

arthnr . . . drew out his Calibum, and . . . rushed 
forward with great Airy IrUo the thickest of the enemy’s 
ranks . . . nor dy he give over the fury of hb assaua 
aU he had, with bb Caiibum, killed 470 men.— 

Britixk UUtory, lx. 4 (iMa)« > 

CaVidor* (Sir), the type of courtesy, 
and the hero of the sixth b(x>k of Spenser s 
Faerie Queene. The model of this cha¬ 
racter was sir Philip Sydney. Sir Calidorc 
(3 j^/.) starts in quest of the Blatant Beast, 
which had escaped from sir Artegal (bk. 
V. 13). He first compels tbe lady Bria'na 
to discontinue her discourteous toll of 
*'the locks of ladies and the beards of 
knights" (canto i). Sir Calidorc falls in 
love with F^tordla, a shepherdess, dresses 
like a shepherd, gnd assists his lady-love 
in keeping sheep. Pastorella being taken 
captive by brigands, sir Calidorc rescues 
her, and leaves her at Belgard Castle to 
be taken care of, while be goes in quest of 
the Blatant Beast. He finds the monster 
after a time, by the havoc it had made 
with religious bouses, and after an obsti¬ 
nate fight succeeds in muzzling it, and 
dragging it in chains after him ; but it got 
loose again, as it did before (canto 13). — 
Spemer: Fatrie Qneene, vi (1596). 

sir Gawala wwthu **Calklom" uftlia Round TabI*. 

** Pastordla" is Frances Walsinff- 
ham (daughter of sir Francis), whom & 
Philip Symiey married. After the death 
of sir Philip she married the earl of Essex. 
The ** Blatant Beast*' is what we now 
call *'Mrs. Grundy." 

** Calidore" is tbe name of a poeti¬ 
cal fragment by Keats (1796-1831). 

Caiig^orutf an Egyptian giant and 
cannibal, who used to entrap travellers 
with an invisible net It was the very 
same n^ that Vulcan made to catch Mars 
wd Venus with. Mercuiy stole it fm the 


R se of entrapping Chloris* and left it 
! ter^le of Anu'bis, whence it was 
stolen by Caligorant. One day Astolpho, 
by a blast of his magic horn, so frightened 
the giant that he got entangled in his own 
net, and being made captive was despoiled 
of it.— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso (1516)^ 

Cali'no, a famous French utterer of 
bulls. 

CaUph means “ vicar" or representa¬ 
tive of Mahomet. Scaligcr says, *' Calipha 
est vicarius" (Jsagoge of Chronology, 3). 
Tbe dignity of sultan is superior to tw 
of caliph, although many sultans called 
themsdves caliphs. That passage which 
in our version of the New Testament is 
rendered ' * Archelaus reigned in his stead" 
|f.e. in the place of Herod), is translated 
in the Syriac version Chealaph Hero^, 
that is, “ Archelaus was Herod's caliph " 
or vicar. Similarly, the pope calls him- 
•elf ‘*St. Peter’s vicar."— Selden: Titles 
of Honour, v. 68, 69 (1673). 

Calip'olin, in The Battle of AlcoMor, 
a drama by George Peelc {158a). Pistol 
says to Mistress Quickly— 

Then feed and be fat, my fair CalipoUs.— 
eptarq : t Htnry tV. act iL ic. 4 (1598). 

Cal'ia {The princess), sister of As*- 
torax king of Paphos, in love with Poly- 
dore, brother of general Memnon, but 
loved greatly by Siphax.— Fletcher: 
The Mad Lover (1617). 

Calia'ta, the fierce and haughty 
daughter of Sdol'to h syl,), a proud 
Genoese nobleman. Sne yielded to tbe 
seduction of Lotha'rio, but engaged to 
marry Al'tamont, a young lord who loved 
her dearly. On the wedding day a letter 
was pickM up whidi proved her guilt, 
and she was subsequently seen by Alta- 
mont conversing with Lothario. A duel 
ensued, in which Lothario felL In a street- 
row ScioUo received his death-wound, 
and Calista stabbed herself. The charac¬ 
ter of " Calista " was one of the parts of 
Mrs. Siddons, and also Of Miss Bnmton* 
—Rowe : The Fair Penitent (1703). 

Richardson has sivna n partnr and a sanctity to fbn 
sorrovrs of hb ** ClirlsM ** which Innvn ** Calista " tan 
BMoaurably bohhid,—A. OuamStrt: SngMsMleitrm 
lnfra.L 5pa 

Tvoivo yean after Noiris** deeUi, Mra. Rany eras 
acHnsr tha character of *‘CaB4ta." In the fam act, 
where ** Calista "lays her hand upon a shall, she {Afev. 
Marty} was sudde^ selaed with a idtuddeghw, and 
fkintea. Next day ih# asked whence the sl^ had 
been obtained, and was t<dd It was ** the skaB ef Mr. 
Norris, an actor." This Norris was her fwmm hus¬ 
band, and so neat ms the shook that she tUed whlda 
six wehks.-«aKftm^. 

ud dypM. Calisto, an 
Arcadian nymph, was dianged into n 
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CALUMET OF PEACE. 


ihe-bear. Her son Areas, supposing the 
bear to be an ordinary beast, was about 
to shoot it» when Jupiter metamorphosed 
him into a be-bear. Both were taken to 
heaven by Jupiter, and became the con- 
stdlations Ursa Minor and Ursa Major, 

Call'agliaii O’Braira^han (^Vr). 
**a wild Irish soldier in the Prussian 
army. His military humour makes one 
&ni7 he was not only born in a siege, 
but that BellOna had been his nurse, 
Mars his schoolmaster, and the Furies 
bb playfellows ’’ (act I sc. i). He is the 
successful suitor of Charlotte Goodchild. 
—Macklin : Love ^-la^mode (1779). 

Is tbs records of the stage, no actor ever approacbod 


Bntiffnuid* 

eulmcolc 


lery” were portrayeti by him in most 
colours.-—AVv Monthly Ma^ugino (i8ag). 


(“Lucius O’Trigger/' in The Rivals 
(Mcridan); “ major O'Flaherty," in The 
JVesi Indian (Cumberland); “Teague." 
in The CommUieeiHoviATd), “Dennis 
Bmlgniddery,'* in John Bull (Colman).) 

Calleiy a Jille pubUque, Brantdme 
says a calle or calotte is “a cap;" hence 
the phrase. Plattes cotnme des calles, 
Ben Jonson, in his Magnetick Lady^ 
speaks of “ wearing the callet. the poliUc 
hood.” 


Dm SUm du peuple et de U campagne s'appeOant 
cmUu, 4 cauM de la cak ” (]ui kur ser^sit de coiffure. 
’—Ffxtncisfut MichoL 

Ma n tite avoit un gros bonnet blanc. qui I'oo appeUe 
OJM calle, et nous autres appelona calotte, ou bonnette 
hjamdie de lasfne, noude on bridde imr donoubs le 
m m t m.'-^runtOme ; Vies ties Dames JUmfrtt. 

A beggar In his drink 

Cotild not have laid such terms upon bis calkt. 

ShaMesJ^re: Othello, act hr. sc. s (idxz). 

CSfdlim'aclLaB (The Italian), Filippo 
Bittonaccorsi (1437-1496). 

Callir'rhoe (4 the lady-love of 
Chae'reas, in a Greek romance entitled 
The Loves of Cheereas and Callirrhoi, by 
ChaPiton (eighth century). (Chaswitf.) 


Calliatlienea (4 syl.)> a phllos^her 
who accompanied Alexander the Great 
on his Oriental expedition. He refused 
to pay Alexander divine honours, for 
whi^ he was accused of treason; and, 
being mutilated, he was chained in a 
cage for seven months Qke a wild beast. 
Lysimaebus put an end to his tortures 
poison. (See Cages foe Mbn. p. 166.) 

Ob. kt mo roO In Ifteodonfaui nya. 

Or, 1 ^ CaiUstbrniM, tw engod lorluk 
ErrtbM tbmt shin* k bMldeu of tlw Bait. 

Lee: AUieanderOkeGremS,w, t (sSfe. 


€bil'siuur» son of Matba, Icml of Lara 
(in Connaught). He is represented as 


presumptuous, rash, and overbearing, 
but gallant and generous. The very 
opposite of the temperate Connal, who 
advises caution and forethought. Calmar 
hurries Cuthullin into action, which ends 
in defeat Connal comforts the general 
in his distress .—Ossian : Fingal, i. 

Cal'pe (a syL), Gibraltar. The two 
pillars of Hercules are Calp6 and Ab'yla. 

She her thundering navy leads 
To Calpe. 

Akenside . Hymn to the Naiads. 

Onl'tlion, brother of Col'mar, sons Ol 
Rathmor chief of Clutha {the Clyde). 
The father was murdered in his halls by 
Dunihalmo lord of Teutha {the Tweed), 
and the two boys were brought up by the 
murderer in bis own house, and accom- 
panied him in his wars. As they grew in 
years, Dunthalmo fancied he perceived 
in their looks a something wliich excited 
his suspicions, so he shut them up in two 
separate dark caves on the banks of the 
Tweed. Colmal, daughter of Dunthalmo, 
dressed as a young warrior, liberated 
Calthon, and fled with hkn to Morven. 
to crave aid in behalf of the captive Col¬ 
mar. Accordingly, Flngal sent his son 
Ossian with 300 men to effect his libera¬ 
tion. When Dunthalmo heard of the 
approach of this army, he put Cc^roar to 
death. Calthon, mourning tor his brother, 
was captured, and bound to an oak ; bt^t 
at daybreak Ossian slew Dunthalmo. cut 
the thongs of Caltbon,"^ve him to Col¬ 
mal, and they lived hapimy in the halls of 
Teutha .—Ossian : Calthon, and Colmal* 

Caluttot of Pdaee. The bowl of 
this pipe is made of a soft red stone 
easUy hollowed out, the stem of cane or 
some light wood, painted with divers 
colours, and decorated with the heads, 
tans, and feathers of birds. When 
Indians enter into an alliance or solemn 
engagement, they smoke the calumet 
togetl^. When war is the subject, the 
whole pipe and aU its ornaments are 
deep rwL —Major Roms: Account oj 
North America. (See kkd Pipe.) 

A^calmmeting, a-courtieg. In tne day¬ 
time any act of gallantry would be deemed 
indecorous by the American Indians; 
but after sunset, the young lover goes 
a-calumedng. He, in fact, lights his 
pipe, and, entering the cabin of his 
bdoved, presents It to bw. If the lady 
extinguishes it, she aeoepts his addresses ; 
but if ihs ittflfere it to bum on, she rdeets 
them, and the gentlmnan : 
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C7I CAMBRIDGE ON THE CHARLEA 


CNU'jrdon {Prinet of), Melea'ger. 
famed for killing the Calydonian boar.— 
Apollodorus, I 8. (See Meleager.) 

As did the fatal brand Althaea bum'd, 

Uuto the prince's heart of Calydon. 

Shmkt5;^eart. 3 Htnry VI. act i. sc. i (1591). 

Cal'ydon, a town of ^Eto'lia, founded 
by CalJ'don. In Arthurian romance 
Calydon is a forest in the north of our 
island. Probably it is what Richard of 
Cirencester calls the “ Caledonian Wood/' 
westward of the Varar or Murray Frith. 

Calydo'nian Hunt. Artemis, to 
punish CEneus \^E\nuce\ king of Cal'ydon, 
in iEto’lia, for neglect, sent a monster 
boar to ravage his vineyards. His son 
Melca'ger collected together a large com¬ 
pany to hunt it. 'I'he lx)ar being killed, 
a dispute arose respecting the head, and 
this led to a war between the CurSt^ and 
Calydo'nian s. ^ 

^ A similar tale is told of Thes«is 
(a ry/.), who vanquished and killed tne 
gigantic sow which ravaged the territory 
of Krommyon, near Corinth. (Sec K ROM- 
ilYONlAN Sow.) 

Oalyp'so, in Tilimaqm, a prose epic 
by Ftoclon, is meant for Mde. de Mon- 
tespan. In mythology she was queen of 
the island Ogy^ia, on which Ulysses was 
wrecked, and where he was detained for 
seven yean. 

Calypso*s IsU, Og>'gia, a mythical 
jsland "in the navel of the sea/’ Some 
consider it to be Gozo, near Malta. 
Ogygia (noi tk€ Uland) is Boeo'tia, in 
Greecse. 

OftflUl'clio. (See Basilius, p. 94.) 

Oamalodu'num, Colchester. 

Girt by hair the tribes of Britain, near the colony Camo* 

tooixui. 

Ttnnjfs^: Soadicm. 

Camiua'clien (3 syL) or Coman'ches, 
an Indian tribe of the Texas (United 
States). 

ft la a caravan, whitening the deaert where u>e 

Canuutches. 

: Tuftkt DriPtne Cttmt. 

CtouMral'amnaii. (See Badoura, 
p. 81.) 

Camlmllo* the second son of Cam- 
buscan^ king of Tartary, brother of 
Al'garsife (3 ^l,) and Caii'ac8 (3 ^yA). 
He fought with two knights who 
the lady Canac6 to wife, the terms being 
that none should have her till he had 
succeeded in worsting Camtsallo in com¬ 
bat. Chaucer does not give us the sequel 
af this tale, but Spensor says that t&ee 


brothers,. named Pziamood, Diamond, 
and Triamond were mi tors, and that 
Triamond won her. The mother of 
these three (ail bom at one birth) was 
Ag'apB. who dwelt In Faery-land (bk. 
iv. 2). 

N. B.—Spenser makes Cambi'na (daugh¬ 
ter of Agape) the lady-love of Camballo. 
Camballo is also caUed Cambadius and 
CambeL 

Camballo's Ring, given him by his 
sister CanacA "had power to stan^ aU 
wounds that mortally did bleed." 

WsU not* r* wonder how that noble koigba 
After he ao often wounded been. 

Could Btand on foot now to renew the fight ... 

Ail wat thro' virtue of the ring he wore; 

The which not only did not from him let 

One drop of blood to fidi, but did restore 
His weakened powers and his dulled spirits whet. 

Sptnstr : FairU Qu 4 *ne, fv. 9 (159^. 

Cram'bain, the royal residence of the 
cham of Cathay (a province of Tartary). 
Milton speaks of '' Cambalu, seal of 
Catbayan Can.'*— Paradise Lost, xi. 388 
(1665). 

Caxn'balno, spoken of by Marco Polo, 
is Pekin. 

Cambal. (See Canace, p. 174.) 

Cambi'xia, daughter of the (airy 
Ag'ap^ (3 syl,). (See Can ACE, p. 174.) 

Cam'brla, Wales. According to 
legend, it is so called from Camber, the 
son of Brute. This legendary king divided 
his dominions at death between bis three 
sons : Locrin had the southern part, hence 
called I^?gria (England) ; Camber the 
west ( Wales) ; and Albanact the north, 
called Albania (Scotland), 

From Cnmbris's curse, from Csmbris's tesra. 

Gray; Tfu Sard 

Ca]al>ria&, Welsh, pertaining to 
Cambria or Wales. 

Cftmbrldge. Cam is a modem 
corrupt form of Granta, as the river Cam 
was anciently called. The transition is 
Granta, turned by the Normans into 
Caunter, whence Canter, Can* or Cam, 

%* Our '* coujU " is Um Snoch e t m/t. 


Cambridge UziiTerei^ Boat 

Crew. Colours: light blue. 

Cambridge on tbye Cbarlee, con¬ 
tains Harvard University, founded %6^ 
at Cambridge on the river Charles 
(Massachusetts), and endowed in 1639 
by the Rev. John Harvard. 
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CAMILLA 


Oambrld^ UniYeraity, said to 
have been founded by Scbert or Segbert 
king of Essex, the reputed founder of 
St Peter’s, Westminster (604). 

Wise Sefbert, worthy praise, preparii^ us the seat 
01 famous Cambridge first, then with endowments 

SToat, 

The Muses to malntaia. those sisters thither brought. 

Drayton ■ Poiyolbion^ *i. (16x3^. 

Casnbiisoan', king of Sarra, in the 
land of Tartary the model of all royal 
virtues. His wife was El'feta; his two sons 
Al'garsife (3 syl .) and Cam'ballo ; and his 
daughter C'an'acft (3 syL ). Chaucer accents 
the last syllable, but Milton erroneously 
throws the accent on the middle syllable. 
Thus Chaucer says— 

And so berell that when this Cambuecaa' . . , 

And again— 

This Cambuican', of which I have you told . . . 

Shirt’s Tale. 

But Milton, in // Penseroso, says— 

Him who left half-told 

The story of Cambus'ean bold. 

The accent might be preserved by a 
slight change, thus— 

Him who left of old 

The tale of Cambuscan' half-told. 

Cambuscan bad three presents sent him 
by the king of Araby and Ind; (i) a 
horse of brass, which would within a 
single day transport its rider to the most 
distant region of the world , (2) a tren¬ 
chant sword, which would cut through the 
stoutest armour, and heal a sword-wound 
by simply striking it with the flat of the 
blade; (3) a mirror, which would reveal 
conspiracies, tell who were faithful and 
loyal, and in whom trust might be con¬ 
fided. He also sent Canac^ (^ughter of 
Cambuscan) a ring that she might know 
the virtues of all plants, and by aid of 
which she would be able to understand 
the lan^age of birds, and even to con¬ 
verse with them.— Chaucer: Canterbury 
Tulles (“The Squire's Tale," 1388). 

Camby^aes (3 M.), a pompous, 
ranting character in fVeston's tragedy of 
that name (1569). 

1 must speak in (Mssion, and I wUi do it In king 
Cambysas' vt&Vi.--Shakespeart: ■ Henry IV. act ft. sc. 
4 <*S97)- 

and Smerdls. Cam- 
bysds king of Persia killed his brother 
Smerdis from the wild suspicion of a 
mad man, and it is only chaiity to think 
that he was really non compos mentis. 

Behold Cambisms and Ms fatal day* . . . 

WbU* he his brother Merguf cast to skye, 

A dreadful thing, his witte* were him bera^ 

Sackvilu: A AtirroMr/ln^MaginrmyUs 
(** The CtMnpkWt" Wl 


Camden Society [The], estabhshed, 

in z8^8, for the republication of British 
historical documents. So named in 
honour of William Camden, the historian 
{1551 1623). 

Camel. The ^lican is called the 
“ river camel;" in French chameau deau ; 
and in Arabic jimmel el bahar. 

We saw abundance of camels [i.e./eiUansX but they 
did not come near enough for us to shoot them.-* 
Norden : Voyage. 

Camellard (3 syl.), the realm of 
Leod'ogran or Leod'ogrance, father of 
Guinevere [Guin-d-ver] wife of Arthur. 

Leodogran, the king of Camellard 

Had one fair daughter and none other child . . . 

Guinevere, and in her his one delight. 

Tennyson: Coming qf Arthur. 

Cam'clot (3 Jv/.). There are two 
places so called. The place referred to in 
King Lear is in Cornwall, but that of 
Arthurian renown was in Winchester. In 
regard to the first Kent says to Cornwall, 
“Goose, if I had you upon Sarum Plain, 
I'd drive ye cackling home to Camclot," 
i.e. toTintag'ilor Camelford, the “home" 
of the duke of Cornwall. But the Game- 
lot of Arthur was in Winchester, where 
visitors arc still shown certain large en¬ 
trenchments once pertaining to “king 
Arthur's palace." 

Sir Belln’s sword was put into marble stoma. sUadlag 
It upright as a great niiflstone, and it swam down the 
stream to the city of Camelot, that Is, ia English, 
Winchester.— 5 »> T. Malory: History qf Frinct 
Arthur, L 44 (1470). 

•.' In some places, even in Arthurian 
romance, Camclot seems the city on the 
Camel, in Cornwall Thus, when sir 
Tristram left Tinlagil to go to Ireland, a 
temp«t “drove him back to Camelot" 
(pt, ii. 19). 

Camilla, the virgin queen of the 

Volscians, famous for her fleetness of 
foot She aided Turnus against i£n£as. 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the ptaiii. 

Flies o'er th’ unbending com, or kirns along the tnalii. 

Camilla, wife of Anselmo of Florence. 
Anselmo, in order to rejoice in her incor¬ 
ruptible fidelity, induct his hiend Lo¬ 
thario to try to corrupt her. This he did, 
and Camilla was not trial-proof, but fell. 
Anselmo for a time was kept in the dark, 
but at the end Camilla doped with L<^ 
thario. Anselmo died of grief, Lothario 
was slain in battle, and Camilla died in a 
convent .—-Dm Quiseoto^ I, iv, 
5, 6 (** Fatal Curiosity," 1605). 

Camilla a novel by Mde. ITAiblay, 
authoress m Mvelinat etc., 
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CAMPBELL. 


Camille* (2 ), in Corneille's tragedy 

of jUj Horaces (1639). When her brother 
meets her, and bid^ her congratulate him 
for his victory over the three Curiatii, she 
gives utterance to her grief for the death 
of her lover. Horace says, •* What 1 can 
you prefer a man to the interests of 
Rome ? ” Whereupon Camille denounces 
Rome, and concludes with these words : 
•* Oh that it were ray lot 1 ” When Mdlle. 
Rachel first appeared in the cliaractcr of 
'’Camille," she took Paris by storm {1838). 

Voir dernier Romain H ton dernier soupir, 

Moi seule en £u« cnuM. et laoutir dc 

(Whitehead has dramatized the subject, 
and called it The Roman Father^ 1741.) 


Camillo, a lord in the Sicilian court, 
and a very good man. Being commanded 
^ king Lrontfis to poison Polixenfis, 
instead of doing so he ^ve him warning, 
and fled with him to Bohemia. Wh^ 
Polixen^ ordered his son Florlzel to 
abandon Perdita, Camillo persuaded the 
young lovers to seek refuge in Sicily, 
and induced Leontos, the lung thereof, 
to protect them. As soon as Polixen^ 
discovered that Perdita was l^nt^’ 
daughter, he readily consented to the 
union which before he had forbidden.— 
Shakespeare: 'The WinieFs 7 ’ai^ (1604). 


Cami'ola, "the maid of honour," a 
lady of great wealth, noble spirit, and 
^eat brauty. She loved Bertoldo 
mroiher of Roberto king of the two 
Sicilies), and. when Bertoldo was taken 
prisoner at Sienna, paid his ransom. 
Bertoldo before his release was taken 
before Aurelia, the duchess of Sienna. 
Aurelia fell in love with him, and 
proposed marriage, an offer which 
Bertoldo accepted. The betrothed then 
went to Palermo to be introduced to the 
king, when Camilla exposed the conduct 
of the base young prince, Roberto was 
disgusted at his brother, Aurelia rejected 
him with scorn, and Camiola retired to 
a nunnery.— Massinger: The Maid of 
Honour {1637}. 

Camlan (in Cornwall), now the river 
Alan or Camel, a contraction of Cam-alan 
(" the crooked river"), so called from its 
continuous windings. Here Arthur re¬ 
ceived his death-wound from the hand of 
his nephew Mordred or Modred, a.d, 54a. 
Cam«l. . . 

Frvutlc ever sliiiCe iMir Brfctsb AitiHur’s blood, 
by Mordr*(S*s muetberoos hand, wee talngled with her 
Sood. 

Fot as that fW«i hett adh(ht boast tiHat conqueror'i 
biaath iHrm, 

So aiyiy aha baMaioasa hto too nskt^^ 

-b 


Camlotte (a yy/), shoddy, fiiBtSan» 
rubbish, as Cest de la camlotte ce gui ppMt 
diies-la. 


Camoens, one of the five {preat 
European epic poets; Homer, Vurgil, 
Dante. Camoens, and Milton. (See 
Lusiad.) 

There are numerous poetical romance* of an aplc 
character, which do not rise to the dignby cd tba tma 
epic. 

Cam'omile (3 syL), &Ays Falstaff, 
"the more it is trodden on the faster it 
—Shakespeare : 1 Henry /K act 
li. sc. 4 (1597). 

Thongh the camom*U, the more it h troddea and 
presi,«*d downe, the mr>r« It sproadeth j ywt tba wMot 
the oftenor it handled and touchad, the BOOM* i| 
wdherelb and decayeth.—Z.tXx; Bit/htut. 

Campaign {The), a poem by Addi¬ 
son, to celebrate the victories of the duke 
of Marlborough. Published in 1704. It 
contains the two noted lines— 

Pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 

Ridas on the whirlwind and direcu the stona. 

Campainer {The old), Mrs. Mac¬ 
kenzie, mother of Rosa, in Thackeray's 
novel called The Newcomes (1855). 


Caxnpa'nia, the plain country about 
Cap'ua, the terra di Lavo'ro of Italy. 

Campat'pe (3 xy/.), mistress of Alex¬ 
ander. He gave her up to Apellfts, who 
bad fallen in love with her while painting 
her likeness.— Fliny : Hist, xxxv. 10, 

John Lyly produced, in 1583, a drama 
entitled Cupid and Campaspe, in which is 
the well-known lyric— 

Cupid and my CampaspS played 
At cards for kisses; Cupto pikL 

CJJDCFBEliL {Cattaint called 

" Green Colin Campbell,^ or Bar'caldine 
(3jy/.). —Sir W, Scott: The Highland 
Widow (time, George 11 .). 


Campbell (General), called "Black 
Colin Campbell," in the king's service. 
He suffers the papist conspirators to 
depart unpunished .—Sir W, ScoR: Rid- 
gauntlet (time, George 111 .). 


Campbell {Sir Duncan), knight of* 

Ardenvohr, in the marquis of Argyll's 
army. He was sent as ambassador to 
the earl of Montrose. 

Ijsdy Mary Campbell, dr Duncan's 
wife. 

Sir Duncan Campbell of Auckeseire^ 
an officer in the army of the marqiils of' 

^If^rdoch Campbell, a name assimied by 
the marquis of Argyll Disguised as a 
servant, he visited Dalgetty and M*£agli 
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Ip 4lie ; bill tbe prisoners over* 

Sis^Qisd bim, bound him fast, locked 
him in the dungeon, and escaped.— Sir 
IVf Scoti: Legend of Montrose (time, 
Cm^es 1). 

CSjtLinpbell (The lady Mary), daughter 
of the duke of Ar^ll. 

The lady Caroline Campbell, sister of 
lady Mary.— Scott: Heart of 
Midlothian (time, George IL). 

ClWpO'^SfiSSO ( The count of), an 
dfficer in the duke of Bur^ndy’s army, 
introduced by sir W. Scott in two novels, 
Quentin Durward and Anne of Geierstein, 
i^th laid in the time of Edward IV. 

Campoador {Kam-paf-dor\, the Cid, 
who was called Mio Cid el Campeddor 
1“ roy lord the champion “ Cid " is a 
eomipdon of said (" lord ^*). 

Can'a, a kind of grass plentiful in tbe 
heathy morasses of the north. 

tl on thn hojith she moved, her breast «ras whiter 
than tbe down of caaa ; if on the sea-beat stiore, than 
4 lM of the rolling ocean.—Orrfaw ; Cath-Loda, ii. 

Can'ac6 {3 ryA), daughter of Cam- 
buscan', and the paragon of women. 
Chaucer left the tale halTtold, but 
Spenser makes a crowd of suitors woo 
her. Her brother Cambel or Cam'ballo 
revived that none should win his sister 
iitdio did not first overthrow him in fight. 
At length Tri'amond sought her hand, and 
was so nearly matched in fight with Cam- 
bailo, that both would have been killed, 
“if Carabi'na, daughter of the fairy Ag'ap6 
{3 interfered. Cambina 

gave the wounded combatants nepenthe, 
which had the power of converting enmity 
to love; SO the combatants ceasi^ from 
/fight, Camballo took the fair Cambina to 
#Tfe, and Triamond married CanacA— 
Chaucer: Squires Tale; Spenser: Faerie 
Qmene, iv. 3 (1596). 

Canaci5 Mirror, a nurror which told 
♦he inspectors if the persons on whom 
they set their affections w'ould prove true 
or false. 

Canacts Ring, (See Cambuscan, 
p. 17a.) 

Caa^nlea (3 syl.), king of Lydia, 
who exposed the charms of his wife to 
Gy'gds. The queen was so indignant 
that she employed Gygfis to murder her 
husband. She then married the assassin, 
who b^me king of Lydia, and reigned 
twenty-eight years (b.c. 7x6-688). 

Gtw^ mmi §nk m ifuJou* «f tbeit thougtita m Um 
wu^ of king Caadaiiios wai of hm duurmi.—sStr fK 
fStt; Th* AbeH,xt]SL 

Dtodap'lk (The hingdom if), situated 


between the great Trapoba'na and the 
South Sea, a couple of leagues bevond 
cape Com'orin.— Cervantes: Don Quixote, 
II. iu. 4 (16x5). 

Candide' (2 syL), the hero of Vol¬ 
taire’s novel of the same name. All 
conceivable misfortunes arc piled on his 
head, but he bears them with cynical 
indifference. 

Voltaire *ay» *■ No." He tells you that Caudlde 
Found life most toleraiile after iueal<i. 

Byrvn : Don yuan, v. ji (iSao). 

Candour (Mrs,), the beau-ideal of 
female backbiters. — Sheridan: The School 
for Scandal (1777). 

The name of '• Mrs. Candour" has become one of 
those formidable by-woids which have more power in 
putting folly aud tU-nature out of countenance Uuui 
whole volumes of the wisest remonstrance and reason. 
Ing.— T. 

Since the days of Miss Poi>e, it may oe quettloneo 
whether “Mrs. Candour" has ever found a more 
admirable repiuMiutativo than Mrs. Stirling,—X>m» 
matu AUmoifi. 


Can'idia, a Neapolitan, beloved by 
the poet Horace. When she deserted 
him, he held her up to contempt as an old 
sorceress who could by a rhomb unsphere 
the moon. —Horace: Epodcs v. and xvii 

Such a charm were right 

Canldian. 

Mrs, Br(TtttniHg. HuMr in ths Gmrdm, tv, 

Caximore or Great-Head. Mal¬ 
colm III. of Scotland {*, 1057-1093).— 
Sir W. Scott; Tales of a Grandfather, 
i. 4- 

Canning (George), statesman (1770- 
1827). Cliarles Lamb calls him-— 

St Stephen's fool, tbe aany of debattu 

in Ths ChumOimy 

Oauo'pos, Menel&os's pilot, killed 
in the return voyage from troy by the 
bite of a serpent. The town Candpos 
(Latin, Canons) was built on Che site 
where the pilot was buried. 

CanoiMt. When, in November, 1887, 
Che czar went to Berlin to visit the em¬ 
peror of Germany, the Standard asked 
m a leader, " Has the czar gone to 
Canossa ? ” Le, has he gone to cat huiuble- 
pie ? Canossa, in the duchy of Mo Jfina, 
is where {in the winter of 1076-7), the 
kaiser Henry IV. went to humble himself 
before pope Gregory VII. [Hildebrand]. 

Can'tab, a member of the University 
of Cambridge. The word is a contraction 
of the Latin Cantahrifia, 

CaxitalvxiaA Surgn (The), Bay of 
Biscay. 
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CftatabVio Ocean, the sea which 
washes the south of Ireland.— Richard of 
Cirencester : Ancient State of Britain ^ i. 8. 

Can'tacusane' (4 syl\ a noble 
Greek family, which nas furnished Con¬ 
stantinople with two emperors, and Mol¬ 
davia and Wallachia with several princes. 
The family still survives. 

We mean to show that the Camacucen^ are not the 
only prkicely fiunSy la the world,—iy/xrorW .* Lt- 
thmir. 

There are other members of the CantacuMoi fiunlly 
besides iDyseIf.-*-Z)i:M». 

Can'taousena' {Michael), the ^rand 
sewer (butler) of Alexius Comne'nus, 
emperor of Greece.— Sir IV. Scott: 
Count Robert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

Canterbn^, according to mythical 
story, was built by Rudhudibras. 

Bf Rudhudibras Kent's famous town . . . aroae. 

Dr<iyUm: p9lyolH«n, rUL (cdia)^ 

Cftnterbury Tales. Twenty-three 
tales told byacompany of pilgrims going to 
visit the shrine of ‘ ‘ St. Thomas 4 Becket '* 
at Canterbury. The party first assembled 
at the Tabaxd. an inn in Southwark, and 
there agreed to tell one tale each both 
going and returning, and the person who 
told the best tale was to be treated by the 
rest to a supper at the Tabard on the 
homeward Journey. The party consisted 
of twenty-nine pilgrims, so that the 
whole budget of tales should have been 
Hly-eight, but only twenty-three of the 

jmber were told, not one being on the 
homeward route. (1388.) 

The teles ere as foUows 


Chunoun's remea's talc, tk* Trmnsmutatim 9 
iMais. 

Clerk's tale. Patient GrinbUs. 

Cook's tale, Gamelyon ('* As You Like Xt **{. 


Doctor of Physic s talo, Ktrjrinius, 
rrenklui's tale, Dorigtn and Annra^uj. 

Frier's tale, a Compact ttnih the Devit. 

Host's tele. Mtiwiut (or the forglveaeas of ta- 

tele. PaUman and ArtiU (or kiny Tbe- 

MNU). 

Meti of Law s tale. Mnr AUa and Cansiantt. 
Manciple's tale, t/uf Tell-talt Crtrto tum*d Black. 
Merchaot's tele, January and May, 

Milter's tele, Nicholas and Atisan, 

Ifoak's tele. Mutability Fortum (CKamples}. 
Nun's tele (stcond). balerian and Tibunct. 

Nun's Priest's tale, Chanticleer and the Fax. 
Ferdoiier's tele, the Devil and the Proctor. 

Prioretii^'s tale, similar to '* Hugh of Uncobi * 
Reeve's tale, Symm and the Miller. 

Shipmen's talc, the Merchant and the Monk, 

Squire's tale, Cambuscan. 

Sumpnor's tale, the Faerei**er Friar. 

Tl^pus' (Sir) tale (cut short by iMm ImnH, m 
F&ki udth a Threeduaded Giant, 

With of Bath's tale, must m fFommm M»m But (»• 
have her own sweet will). 


(or the forgiveness of 


Cwhon. the Swiss faint of lord 
Ogld>y. He has to skim fba morning 
papers and serve out the cciaiii of them 
10 Ms lordship at breakfiMt. ««irith good 


emphasis and good discretioit. ' He 
laughs at all hit master's jokes, fiattefs 
him to the top of his bent, and speaks of . 
him as a mere chicken compared bo 
himselfj though his lordship is 70 and 
Canton about 50. Lord Ogl^by calls 
him his *' cephalic snuff, and no bad 
medicine against megrims, vertigoes, and 
profound thinkings."— Colman and Gar^ 
rick: The Clandestine Marriage (1766). 

Can'trips [Mrs. ), a quondam friend 
of Nanly Ewart the smuggler-captain, 
Jessie Cantrips, her daughter.— Sir W, 
Scott: Redgaunilet (time, George III.). 

Cant'well [Dr.), the hypocrite, the 
Ei^Iish representative of Moli^res ‘ Tar- 
tuf&." He makes religious cant the 
instrument of gain, luxurious living, and 
sensual indulgence. His overreaching 
and dishonourable conduct towards lady 
Lambert and her daughter gets thoroughly 
exposed, and at last he is arrested as a 
Bicker staff : The Hypocrite 

(1768). 

(This is Cibber’s Non juror (1717) 
modernized.) 

Dr. Ceatwell. . tlie meek aud lainriy bypocrite. 

Hunt. 

Canute' or Cnut and Edmund 
Ironside. William of Malmesbury 
says: When Cnut and Edmund were 
ready for their »xth battle in Gloucester¬ 
shire, it was arranged between them to 
decide their respective claims by single 
combat Cnut was a small man, and 
Edmund both tall and strong; so Cnut 
said to his adversary, "We both lay 
claim to the kingdom in right of our 
fathers; let us, therefore, divide it and 
make peace ; " and they did so. 

CanutuB of th« two that ftirthost was firom hop* . . . 
Criei, ** Noble Edmond. hoM I XjSt ttsttelanddlvid*.'' 

. . . and all aloud do cry. 

**Courageous kings, divide) Twini pity suck sboutd 
die." 

Drayton : Potyatbion, uft. (tSij), 

Canutes Bird, the knot, a corruption ot 
" Knut,” the Cinclus bellonii, of which 
king Canute was ertremely fond. 

The knot, that caHSd was Csnutus' bird of old, 
or that great king of Danes, his name that ttID dot* 
hold. 

His appetite lo please . . . ham Denauuk hkhai 
brought. 

Drayton : Fotyotbion, Kxy. (i^aal. 

N. B.—There are thirty " songs " in the 
Polyolbion, from 19 to 30 being of tha 
date i6aa. 

Ca&’jrmg'O [Sir fVilliam) is leprth 
sented in the Rowley Romasm as a 
rifih, God-fearing merchant* devoting 
much money tha Chtueh, mi much 
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to literature. He was. in lact, a 
Msece'nas. of princely hospitality, living 
in the Red House. The priest Rowley 
was his “Horace .”—Ckaitertan 

Ca'ora, inhabited by men “whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
{See Blemmyes, p. isy.) 

On that branch which is called Caoni are [xir] a 
of pe^Ie whose heades ap{>eare not above their 
shoulders. Tliey are rei>orted to have their eyes m 
their shoulders, and thetr inouthes in the middle of 

their breasts.—' 

\ • Raleigh, in his Description of Guiana 
(1596), also gives an account of men 
whose “ hea^ do grow beneath their 
shoulders.” 

Capability Brown, Launcelot 
Brown, the English landscape gardener 
(1715-1783). 

Cap'anOTUi (3 syl. }, a man of gigantic 
Stature, enormous strength, and headlong 
valour. He was impious to the gods, but 
faithfid to his friends. Capaneus was 
one of the seven heroes who marched 
against Thebes (i syl,), and was struck 
dead by a thunderbolt for declaring that 
not Jupiter himself should prevent his 
scaling the city walls. 

II The “Mesentius” of Virgil and 
Tasso's “Argant6" are similar characters; 
but the Greek Capaneus exceeds Mezen- 
dus in physical daring and Argantd in 
impiety. 

Cape of Storms, now called the 
Cape of Good Hope. It was Bartholomew 
Dias who called it Cabo Tormenloso (14B6), 
and king Juan 11 . who changed the 
name. (See Black Sea, p. 124.) 

Capltan, a boastful, swaggering 
coward, in several French farces and 
comedies prior to the time of Moli^re, 

Caponsao'ohl {Giuseppe), the young 
priest under whose protection Pom^ia 
Sed from her husband to Rome, 
husband and Ais friends said the 
elopement was criminal ; but Pompilia, 
Caponsacchi, and their friends main* 
tained that the young canon simply acted 
the part of a chivadrous protector of a 
young woman who was married at 15, and 
who ned from a brutal husband who ill- 
treated her.—A*. Broztming: The Ring 
and the Book (1868). 

Capstem {Captain), captain of an 
East indiaman, at Madras.— Sir W,Scott: 
The Surgeon's Daughter {iimts, George II.). 

Ciwtalii. Manuel Comne'nits of 
Tr^^ueoiid (iiao, 1x43-1180). 


Captain of Kent, So Jack Cade oalle^ 
himself (died 1450). 

The Black detain, lieutenant-colonel 
Dennis Davidoff, of the Russian army. 
In the French invasion be was called by 
the French Le Capitaine Noir, 

The Great Captain {el Gran Capitano), 
Gonzalvo di Cordovo (1453-1515). 

The Peoples Captain {el Capitano del 
Popolo), Giuseppe Garibaldi (1807-1883). 

A Copper Captain, a poor captain, 
whose swans arc all geese, his jevrellcry 
paste, his guineas counters, his achieve¬ 
ments tongue-doughtiness, and his whole 
man Brummagem. 

To this copper captain was coafiied tba CbWWnS 
Of the troops.— Jrtnnf 

Let all the world view here the captain's traaaoMi . . . 
Here's a goodly iewel . . . 

See how It sparkles, like an old lady’s eyes . . . 

And here's n chain of whitings' eyes for pearls . . . 
Your clothes are parallels to these, all counterMtk 
Put these and them on, you're a man of copper; 

A kind of catidiestick/ a copper, copper caMaln. 

FUuJur : RuU m. Wifi and Have m ft64Q|. 

A Led Captain, a poor obsequious 
captain, who is led about as a cavalier 
servants by those who find him hospitality 
and pay nunky for him. He is not the 
leader of others, as a captain ought to be, 
but is by others led. 

When you quarrel with the family of Blandtsh. you 
only leave rehoed cookery to be fed upon serene by n 
poor cousin or a led captain.—; rke aHrws, 
V. s (1781). 

Captain Jeoym [Z^iV]. Louise Labd 
was so called, ^causc in early life she 
embraced the profession of arms, and 
gave repeated proofs of great valour. 
She was also called La Belle Cordibre, 
Louise I^b^ was a poetess, and has left 
several sonnets full of passion, and tome 
good elegies (1536-1566). 

Captain Rig^bt, a fictitious oom- 
mander, the ideal of the rights due to 
Ireland. In the last century the peasants 
of Ireland were sworn to captain Rmhl, 
as chartists were sworn to their articlai 
of demand called ihdr charier. 

Captain Rook, a fictitious name 
assumed by the leader of certain Irish 
insurgents in 1833, etc. All notices, 
summonses, and so on, were signed by 
this name. 

Captain Swing, a fictitious cha¬ 
racter, in whose name threats were issued 
and attacks made by the barn-burners and 
machinery-destroyers early in the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

CapitUn in a Bold Man a 

popular phrase at one time. Peaehtmi 
applies the expression to tMtain Mao» 
heath .—Tkt 
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Capu'oinad* syL), ** A capu- 
dnade" vs twaddling composition, or 
wishy-washy literature. The term is 
derived from the sermons of the Capu¬ 
chins. which were notoriously incorrect 
in doctrine and debased in style. 

It was a vague discourse, the rhetoric of an old pro- 
§v»or, a mere capuci&ade.—Lr^ogr • ^ Slat, vii. 4 
iwsi^ 

Cap'ulet, head of a noble house of 
Verona, in feudal enmity with the house 
of Mon'tague (3 jry/.)* Lord Capulet is 
a jovial, testy old man, self-willed, pre¬ 
judiced, and tyrannical. 

Lady CafmUi, wife of lord Capulet, 
and mother of Shakespeart: 

Romeo and Juliet (1598). 

Then lady Capulet comes sweeping by with her train 
of velvet, her bi^k hoo<l. her fan. and her rotary,^he 
very beau-ideal of a proud Italian matron olXhe 
fifteenth century. wl>o'»e offer to poison Romei| in 
revenge for the death of TyMlt stamps her with one 
very ^aracleristic trait of tlie age and country. Yet 
the loves her daughter, and there it a touch of re- 
morteful tenderneta In her laiuentatlon over hier.>- 
Mrt. yamttan, 

(Lord Capulet w'as about 60. He had 
•* left off masking ’* for above thirty years 
(act i. sc. 5). 

The tomb of all the Capulets, Burke, 
in a letter to Matthew Smith, says, ** 1 
would rather sleep in the comer of a 
little country churchyard than in the 
tomb of all the Capulets.” It does not 
occur in Shakespeare. 

Capys, a blind old seer, who pro¬ 
phesied to Romulus the military triumphs 
of Rome from its foundation to the de- 
Btmction of Carthage. 

In the Uoll-gate sat Capys, 

Capys the sightless seer ; 

From head toToot he trembled 
Ai Komulua drew near. 

And up stood stiff his thin white hair. 

And his blind eyes ftasbM fire, 
fifeowst/ny; Lays ^ Rams (** The Pro¬ 

phecy of Capys," si). 

Car'al>as [Le marquU de), an hypo¬ 
thetical title to express a fossilized old 
aristocrat, who supposed the whole world 
made for his behoof. The ''king owes 
his throne to him;” he can "trace his 
pedigree to Pepin; ” his youngest son is 
" sure of a mitre;" he is too noble " to 
imy taxes; ” the very priests share their 
tithes with him; the country was made 
for his " hunting-ground; ” and, there¬ 
fore, as Bdranger says— 

Chajpnau h«i 1 duiPMUi fa«a I 
Clou* nu mnrquia on Cunbat I 

(The name occurs in Ferreult's tale of 
in Bo&tt, and in Bisradi's novel of 


yivian Grey jiSaoJ; but it is Bdranger'a 
song (1816) which has given the woM its 
present meaning.) 

Carao'oi of Fraixoa, Jean Jouvmet, 
who was paralyzed on the right side, and 
painted with hiS left hand (1647-1707). 

Carac'taciui or Caradoe/ king of 

the Sil'urfis {Monmouthshire, etc.). For 
nine years he withstood the Roman arms, 
but being defeated by OstoVius Scap'^ula, 
the Roman general, he escaped to Bri- 
gantia {Yorkshire, etc.) to crave the aid 
of Cartbisman'dua Jor Cartimandua), a 
Roman matron manned to Venu'tius, chief 
of those parts. Carthismandua betrayed 
him to the Romans, a.d. 47.— Rickard 
^ Cirencesier : A ncient State of Britain, 
I. 6, 23. 

Caradoc was led captive to Rome, A.D. 
51, and, struck with the grandeur of that 
city, exclaimed, " Is it possible that a 
people so wealthy and luxurious can envy 
me a humble cottage in Britain ? ” Clau¬ 
dius the emperor was so charmed with 
his manly spirit and bearing that he re¬ 
leased him and craved his friendship. 

Drayton says that Caradoc went to 
Rome with l)ody naked, hair to the waist, 
girt with a chain of steel, and his " manly 
breast enchased with sundry shapes of 
beasts. Both his wife and children were 
captives, and walked with him.”— Foly^ 
olHon, viii. (1612). 

Caracul (i,e. Caracal/a), son and suc¬ 
cessor of Sevgrus the Roman emperor. 
In A.D. 210 he made an expedition against 
the Caledo'nians, hut was defeated by 
FingaL Aur^ius Antoninus was called 
" Caracalla" because he adopted the 
Gaulish caracalla in preference to the 
Roman to^a. — Ossian: Comala, 

The Caracul of Fingal Is no other than CtncaSa, who 
{as the son of Severus) the eonperor of Rome . . . was 
DOt without reason called ** The Son of the King of tho 
World.*’ Thii was A.D. ^10,-^Disunaeion m tk$ Srm 

Ossian, 

Caracul, called CaracuUa in Ossian, 
is Antoninus. 

Caracullam'bo, the hypotheiicai 
giant of the island of Malindra’ma, 
whom don Quixote imagines he may one 
day conquer and make to kneel at the 
foot of nis imaginary lady-love.—Cer- 
vantes : Don Quixote, I. L i (xdos). 

Car'adoe of Cradoek, a kn^fat of 
the Round Table. He was husband of 
the only lady In the queot's train who 
could wear " the mantle of matrimonial 
fidelity.” This mantle fitted only chaste 
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Atid virtuous wives; thus, when queen 
Guenever tried it on— 

One while It was too lone, another while too short, 
A.n<l wrinkled on her shoulders in moat unseemly sort. 

: Riliqm* i" Boy and the Mantle. ** i 1 J. uL x8). 

Sir Caradoc and the Boards Head. The 
boy who brought the test mantle of 
fidelity to king Arthur’s court, drew a 
wand three times across a boar's head, 
and said, “ There’s never a cuckold who 
can carve that head of brawn." Knight 
after knight made the attempt, but only 
sir Cradock could carve the brawn. 

Sir Caradoc and the Drinking-horn^ 
The boy furthermore brought forth a 
drinking-horn, and said, "No cuckold 
can drink from that horn without spilling 
the liquor." Only Cradock succeeded, 
and **he wan the golden can."— Percy: 
Reliquer (" Boy and the Mantle," III. 
Ui. 18). 

Craradoo of Men'wygent, the 

hunger bard of Gwenwyn prince of 
Fowys-land. 7 'he elder bard of the 
prince was Cadwallon .—Sir W, Scott: 
The Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Car'atacli or Caradtacus, a British 
king brought captive before the emperor 
Claudius in a.d. 52. He had been be* 
trayed by Cartimandua. Claudius set 
him at liberty. 

And Beaumont's pilfered Caratach affords 
A tragedy complete except in words. 
ttyrm : EnglUh Eurdt and Scotch Kevietutrs ( 1809 ). 

(Byron alludes to the "spectacle” of 
Caractcccus produced ^ Thomas Sheri¬ 
dan at Drury Lane Theatre. It was 
Beaumont's tragedy of Bonduca, minus 
the dialogue.) 

Digges [17*0-17861 was the reiy absolute " Cara- 
tech. The solid bulk of bis frame, his action, his 
voice, all narked him with idootity,—.Boaifre; L\/* 9/ 
Eiddtnt. 

Car'atlilfl, mother of the caliph 
Vathek. She was a Greek, and induct 
her son to study necromancy, held in 
abhorrence by all good Mussulmans. 
When her son threatened to put to death 
every one who attempted without success 
to read the inscriptions of certain sabres, 
Carathis wisely said, ** Content yourself, 
my son, with commanding their beards 
to be btimt. Beards are essential to 
a state thmi men.” She was ultimately 
carried by an afrit to the abyss of Eblis, 
in punishment of her many crimes.— 
Beckford: Vathek 

Carau'aiiui, the first British emperor 
(937-^4). His full name was Marcus 
Aurelius Valerius Carausius* and as env* 
poror of Britain he was accepted by 


Diocletian and Maxim'iao; but after a 
vigorous reign of seven years, he was 
assassinated by AUectus, who succeeded 
him as " emperor of Britain,” (See 
Gibbon: Decline and Fail, etc., ii, 13.) 

Garda. It is saiJ that there never 
was a good hand of cards containing four 
clubs. Such a hand is called ’ ‘ The Devil’s 
Four-poster," 

Garda of Gompliment. When it 
was customary to fold down part of an 
address card, the strict rule was this : 
Right hand bottom corner turned down 
meant a Personal call. Right hand top 
corner turned down meant Condolence 
Left hand bottom corner turned down 
meant Congratulation. 

Gar'dan (Jerdmo) of Pa’via {1501- 
^S7^)* ^ gteat mathematician and astro¬ 
loger. He professed to have a demon or 
familiar spirit, who revealed to him the 
secrets of nature. 

Wlutt did your C<inlan and your Ptulemy tcU you ! 
Your Messalialah and your LongomontanusL^B^r 
lagtrrs}, your tunuony of chtroiuancy with UitrologyT-> 
Cvngrrtu: Leve/or Lovt, Iv. 1*695}. 

Carde'nio of Andalusi'a, of opulent 
parents, fell in love with Lucinda, a lady 
of equal family and fortune, to whom he 
was formally engaged. Don Fernando, 
his friend, however, prevailed on Lucin¬ 
da’s fath^, by artifice, to break off the 
engagement and promise Lucinda to him¬ 
self, '' contrary to her wish, and in viola¬ 
tion of every principle of honour." This 
drove Cardemo mad, and be haunted the 
Sierra MorCna or Brown Mountain for 
about six months, os a maniac with lucid 
intervals. On the wedding day Lucinda 
swooned, and a letter informed the bride¬ 
groom that she was married to Cardenio. 
Next day she privately left her father’s 
house, and took refuge in a convent; but 
being abducted by don Fernando, she 
was carried to an inn, where Fernando 
found Dorothea his wife, and Cardenio 
the husband of Lucinda. All parties 
were now reconciled, and the two gentle¬ 
men paired respective^ with their proper 
mves.-^Cervantes: Dm Quixote, I. iv. 
(1605). 

Car'dtiel or Ksr'tel, Carlisle, the 
^lace where Merlin prepared the Round 

Cara, descried as a blacksmith, who 
‘ * worked all night and day. His bellows, 
says Spenser, are Pensiveness and Sigha 
--^Falrie Queene, Iv. 5 (1396). 
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CABSXBSS. om of the boon com< 
panions of Charles SurfziGc^-^SA^ridan 
School for Scandal {1777). 

CareleB* {folonel)^ an officer of high 
spirits and mirthful temper, who seeks 
to win Ruth (the daughter of sir Basil 
Thoroughgood) for his wife.— T, Knight: 
The Honest Thieves, 

(This farce is a mere richauffg of The 
Committee, by the hon. sir R. Howard. 
The names ‘ ‘ colonel Careless" and 
” Ruth*' are the same, but '* Ruth" sayi 
her proper Christian name is “Anne." 
The Committee recast by Knight is called 
The Honest Thieves.) 

Careleaa, in The Committee, was the 
part for which Joseph Ashbury (163a- 
1720) was celebrated.— Chitwood: History 
of the Stage. 

CSftreleSB (Ne<i) makes love to IqHr 
Pliant.— Congreve: The Double Dealer 
(1700). 

CSareleBB HuBband ( The), a comedy 
by Colley Cibber {1704). The “careless 
husband" is sir Charles Easy, who has 
iunours with different persons, but is so 
careless that be leaves bis love-letters 
about, and even forgets to lock the door 
when he has made a liaison, so that his 
wife knows all; yet so sweet is her temper, 
and under such entire control, that she 
never reproaches him, nor shows the 
slightest indication of jealousv. Her con¬ 
fidence so wins upon her husband that he 
confesses to her his faults, and reforms 
entirely the evil of his ways. 

CartelB \yean de), chef de cuisine of 
Leo X. This was a name given him by 
the pope for an admirable soufe maigre 
which ne invented for Lem. A descend¬ 
ant of Jean was chef to the prince regent, 
at a salary of £1000 per annum, but he 
left this situation because the prince had 
only a minage bourgeois, and entered the 
service of baron Rothschild at Paris 
(1784-1833). 

Ctoay (JPalrich), the poet, brother of 
lord Falkland, introduce by sir W. 
Scott in IVoodstoch (time, Common¬ 
wealth). 

Cargill (The Hep, Josiah)^ minister 
of St Konan*8 Well, tutor of the hon. 
Augustus Bidmore (a nl ,), and the suitm- 
of Miss Augusta Bidmore, bis pupil's 
sister. W* Scott: St* Hoftm't Well 
(time, George IIL). 

Owe'lbte Ib1»ii 4» (London), now 


Chandos Street. It was called the Carl- 
bee Islands from its countless straits and 
intricate thieves' passages. 

Caxi'no, father of Zeno'cia the chaste 
troth-plight wife of Amoldo(the lady dis¬ 
honourably pursued by the governor count 
Clodio ).—Beaumont and Fletcher: The 
Custom of the Country (printed 1647). 

Car'ker names), manager in the 
house of Mr. i 5 ombey, merchant Carker 
was a man of 40, of a florid complexion, 
with very glistening white teeth, which 
showed conspicuously when he spoke. 
His smile was like “ the snarl of a cat" 
He was the Alas'tor of the house of 
Dombey, for he not only brought the 
firm to bankruptcy, but he seduced Alice 
Marwood (cousin of Edith, Dombey's 
second wife) and also induced Edith to 
elope with him. Edith left the wretch at 
Dijon, and Carker, returning to England, 
was run over by a railway train and 
killed. 

John Carker, the elder brother, a junior 
clerk in the same firm. He twice robb<^ 
it and was forgiven. 

Harriet Carker, a gentle, beautiful 
young woman, who married Mr. Morfln, 
one of the employis in the house of Mr. 
Dombey, merch^t. When her elder 
brother John fell into disgrace by robbing 
his employer, Harriet Irft the house <3 
her brother fames (the manager) to live 
with and cheer bo disgrat^ brother 
John,—C. Dickens: Dombey and Sm 
(1846). 

Carle'glon(4 syl.)oi Cair-U'giou, 

Chester, or the “ fortress upon Dee." 

Fair Chaster, called of old 

CarlqEic’’^ 

PrajtoH: JPe^yoibum, xL (iStsl. 

Carle ton {Captain), an officer in the 
Guards.— 5 ir W. Scott: Peveril of the 
Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Carliele (Frederick Howard, earl 
uncle and guardian of lord Byron (1748* 
1826). His tragedies are The FamtFt 
Revenge and Bellamen, 

The mral)tic pulinir of Carfige . , . 

Lonf, pam pht elear. 

Byrm : Bne^Hsh Mardsamd 

CARLOS, elder son of don Antonio, 
and the favourite of his paternal unde 
Lewis. Carlos is a great bookworm, 
but when he falls in love with Angdina, 
he throws off his diffidence and becOmei 
bold, resolute, and manly. His younger 
toother is Clodio, a mere ooacx>iiila«*» 
Cmtr: 
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Carlos funder the assumed name of the 
marquis D'Antas) married Ogari'ta. but 
as the marriage was effected under a 
false name, it was not binding, and 
Ogarita left Carlos to marry Homce de 
Brienne. Carlos was a great villain : He 
murdered a man to steal from him the 
plans of some Californian mines. 'Fhen 
embarking in the Urania, he induced the 
crow to rebel in order to obtain masteiy 
of the ship. “ Gold was the object of his 
desire, and gold he obtained. ” Ultimately, 
his villainies being discovered, he was 
given up to the hands of justice,—^S/rV- 
ling: The Orfhan of the Frozen Sea 
(1856). 

Carlos {Don), son of Philip 1 . He and 
Alexis son of Peter the Great were alike 
in many respects, Don Carlos was the 
son of Mary of Portugal, F’hilip’s first 
wife; and Alexis the son of Eudoxia, the 
first wife of czar Peter. Don Carlos is 
represented as weak, vindictive, and 
spiritless; and Alexis was the same. 
Philip hated his son Carlos, mistrusted 
him, and finally murdered him ; and czar 
Peter did the same with Alexis. 

Carlos {Don), son of Philip II. of 
Spain; deformed in person, violent and 
vindictive in disposition. Don Carlos 
was to hare married Elizabeth of France, 
but his father supplanted him. Sub> 
sequently he expected to marry the arch¬ 
duchess Anne, daughter of the emperor 
Maximilian, but her father opposed the 
match. In 1564 Philip II. settled the 
succession on Rodolph and Ernest, his 
nephews, declaring Carlos incapable. 
This drove Carlos into treason, and he 
joined Ac Netherlanders in a war against 
his father. He was apprehended and 
condemned to death, but was killed in 
I^on. 

(This has furnished the subject of 
several tragedies: i,e. Otways Don 
Carlot (167a) in English; those of j. G. 
de Campistron (1683); J. C. F. Schiller 
{1787) in German; M. J. de Chenier (1789) 
in French; and Alfien in Italian, about 
the same time.) 

Carlos {Dm ), the friend of don Alonzo, 
and the betrothed husband of Leono'ra, 
whom he resigns to Alonzo out of friend¬ 
ship. After marriage, Zanga induces 
Alonso to believe that Leonora and don 
Carlos entertain a criminal love for each 
other, whereupon Alonzo out of jealouqr 
has Carlos put to death, and Leonora 
kills hcrsclt—.• The Bevengi 
Uyai). 


Carlo* {Don), husband of donna 
Victoria. He gave the deeds of his wife's 
estate to donna Laura, a courtezan ; and 
Victoria, in order to recover them, assumed 
the disguise of a man, took the name of 
Florio, and made love to Laura. Having 
secured a footing, Florio introduced 
Caspar as the wealthy unde of Victoria, 
and Caspar told Laura the deeds in her 
hand were utterly worthless. Laura, in a 
fit of temper, tore them to atoms, and 
thus Carlos recovered the estate, and was 
rescued from impending ruin.— Mrj, 
Cowley: A Bold Stroke for a Husband 
(1782). 

Carmen Secnlare (4 syL), for the 
year 1700; in which Prior celebrates 
William III. 

Carmen Trinmphale (4 syL), by 
Southey (1815). The year i^erred to 
was 1814. 

Car'millian, the ** phantom shipu*' 
The captain of this ship swore he would 
double the Cape, whether God willed It 
or not. For this impious vow he was 
doomed to abide for ever and ever captain 
in the same vessel, which always appears 
near the Cap)e, but never doubles it The 
kobold of the phantom ship (named 
Klabot'ermau) helps sailors at their work, 
but beats those who are idle. When a 
vessel is doomed, the kobold appears 
smoking a short pipe, dressed in ydlow, 
and wearing a night-cap. 

Caro, the Flesh or **aatural man" 
personifi^. Phincas Fletcher says “ this 
dara of sin " is a bag of loathsome shape, 
arrayed in sted, polished externally, but 
rusty withia On her shield is the device 
of a mermaid, with the motto, “ Hear, 
Gaze, and Die ."—The Purple Island, vii. 
(» 633 )- 

Garooilua. the banner of the Mi- 

lanese, having for device “St Ambrose/' 
the patron saint of Milan. It was 
mounted on an iron tree with iron leaves, 
and the summit of the tree was sur¬ 
mounted by a large cross. The w^hole 
was raised on a red car, drawn by four 
red bulls with red harness. Mass was 
always said before the car started, and 
Guinefolle tells us, “ tout la cd'^monie 
6tait une imitation de i'arche d’alliance 
des Uradites." 

L» ctf odwa i d«tJMamwIt ttz&t au miltatt. 
m J«uo« gM qut uab k la idaS lamott poMr 

r«d 6 faadra. IlyaTaUancorapouraagimlaua bataltlcHi 
da laaMWt, c«im»08d da goa cavalian.«*irfi gmtmilk dt 
JLitytam, wg Mid, tJ[g€ 
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Carolina, queen-consori of George II.» 
introduced by «ir W. Scott in The Heart 
«f Midlothian, Jeanie Deans has an 
interview with her in the gardens at Rich¬ 
mond, and her majesty promises to inter¬ 
cede with the king for Efiie Deans's 
I>ardon. 

Caroline of Brunswick, wife of George 
IV., was divorced for “infidelity.** It 
was Bergami, her chamber lain, with whom 
her name was slanderously connected. 

Caroline Gunn, the heroine of 
Thackeray’s Shabby Genteel Story (1857). 
continued in i860 in The Advent are s of 
Philip. Caroline Gann w'a.^ meant to be 
a model “Job,” deserted by a wicked 
husband, oppressed by wrongs, yet 
patient withal and virtuous. 

Carol or Caraniini, a Romaf 

captain, native of Belgic Gaul. Thif 
emperor Maximian employed Caros to 
defend the coast of Gaid against the 
Franks and Saxons. He acquired great 
wealth and power, but fearing to excite 
the jealousy of Maximian, he sailed for 
Britain, where (in A.D. 287} he caused 
himself to be proclaimed emperor. Caros 
resisted all attempts of the Romans to 
dislodge him, so that they ultimately 
acknowledged his independence. He 
repaired Agricola's wall to obstruct the 
incursions of the Caledonians, and while 
he w'as employed on this work was 
attacked by a party commanded by Oscai, 
son of Ossian and grandson of Fingal. 
“The warriors of Caros fled, and Oscar 
remained like a rock left by the ebbing 
sea.”— Ouian : The War of Caros, 

Ttm C«M« OMRtloiied ... is the . . . noted usurpei 
Careusius, who assumed the purple in the year 3S7. and 
teizlnfr on Britain, defeated the emperor Maximinian 
Iferculius in several naval encagements, which give 
l^opriety to his being called The King of Ships.”— 
DUsertmtiom «w the era qpOstian. 

CIiT'oti (3jry/.j. *' a Story without an 
end,”— Mrs, Austin : Translation, 

I mutt get on, or my readers wQt anticipate that tuy 
story, Hke Carovd*i more ceietM’ated one, will ptovo • 
‘'story without an ond/’—T^howar : NtUu ami QM*Tits, 
March 04, tSyy. 

Carpathlu Wisard {The), Pro¬ 
teus (a ^l,), who lived in the island of 
Car'pftthos, in the Archipelago, He was 
a wizard, who could change his form at 
will. Bdng the sea^god’s shepherd, he 
carried a crook. 

{Jfy} tho Cwrpnthliin wizard's hook {cfwo 4 L 
* MiUam : Comus^ ( 1634 !. 

Curi^ (Prinee Housam’s), a magic 
carpet, to all appearances quite worthless, 


but it would transport any one who sat on 
it to any part of the world in a moment, 
Tbb carpet is sometimes called “the 
magic carpet of Tanp^,” because it came 
from Tangu, in Persia.— AraHan Alights 
(** Prince Ahmed ”). 

Solomons Carpet, Solomon had a 
green silk carpet, on which his throne was 
set, This carpet was large enough for all 
his court to stand on ; human beings 
stood on the right side of the throne, and 
spirits on the left. When Solomon 
wished to travel he told the wind where 
to set him down, and the carpet with all 
its contents rose into the air and alighted 
at the proper place. In hot weather the 
birds of the air, with outspread wings, 
formed a canopy over the whole party.— 
Sale: AI Kortin, xxvii. notes. 

Carpet Kuisfht (A), a civil, not a 

militaiy knight. 

Canxt knights are men who we, by the priace'a 
grace and favour, made knights at borne, end te tte 
time of peace, by the Unpositian or laying on of the 
king's sword, having, by some special ser^ce deme to 
the conunonwealth, deserved this title asd dignity. 
They are called ** Carpet Knights " because they receive 
thetr honour in the court, and upon carpets (aM not In 
the battle-field ].—HtmiOttr 

C&rpillona {Princess), the daughter 
of Subii'mus king of the Peaceable 
Islands. Sublimus, beings dethroned by 
a usurper, was with his wife, child, and a 
foundling boy, thrown into a dungeon, 
and kept there for three years. The four 
captives then contrived to escape; but 
the rope that held the basket in which 
Carpiliona was let down, snapped 
asunder, and she fell into the l&e. 
Sublimus and the other two livwi in 
retirement as a shepherd family, and 
Carpiliona, being rescued by a fisherman, 
was brought up by him as his daughter. 
When the “ Humpbacked " Prince de¬ 
throned the usurps of the Peaceable 
Islands, Carpiliona was one of the cap> 
lives, and the «• Humpbacked'* Prince 
wanted to make her his wife ; but she fled 
in disguise, and came to the cottage 
home of Sublimus, where she fril in love 
with his foster-son, who proved to be half- 
brother of the “Humpbacked** Prince, 
Ultimately, Carpiliona married the found¬ 
ling, and each succeeded to a kingdom.— 
ComtesM HAulnoy: Fairy Tales {** Prin¬ 
cess Carpiliona,** 168a}. 

Car'plo {Bernardo del), natural son of 
don Sanebo, and dofla Xtmena, sumamed 
“llie Chaste.** It was Bernardo del 
Carpio who slew Roland at RoncesviH^s 
(4 jyl ,). lf»>Spanish romanoe b« is a irery 
conspicuous figure. 
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Cftrraa'oo son of Barthoio> 

mew Ourrasco. He is a licentiate, ot 
much natural humour, who hatters don 
Quixote, and persuades him to undertake 
a second tour. 

He was al>out 24 yean of age. of a pale complexiutt. 
and liad jj^ood talents. His nose was remarkably iiat. 
and his mouth remarkably wide. —Crfwanikr; 
Quixot», 11. i. 3 I161S). 

He may perhaps boast ... as the bachelor Samson 
Carrasco, of fuin^r the weather<cock La Giralda of 
Seville, for vroeks, months, or vears, thad is, for as lont;: 
as the wind shall uniformly blow from one quarter.—. 
Sir W, Scott. 

(The allusion is to Don Quixote, II. 1 . 

14 .) 

Carric-Tlinra, in the Orkney Islands, 
the palace of king Cathulla. It is the 
title of one of the Ossian poems, the 
subject being as follows :—Fingal, going 
on a visit to Cathulla king of the Ork¬ 
neys, observes a signal of distress on the 
palace, for Frothal (king of Sora) had 
invested it. Whereupon Fingal puts to 
ftight the besieging array, and overthrew 
Frothal in single combat; but just as his 
sword was raised to slay the fallen king, 
Utha, disguised in armour, interposed 
Her shield and helmet ** flying wide," 
revealed her sex, and Fing^ not only 
spared Frothal, but invited him and 
Utha to the palace, where they passed 
the night in banquet and in $ong.>^ 
Ossian: Carric^Thura, 

Carril, the grey-headed son of Kin- 
fe'na bard of Cuthullin, general of the 
Irish tribes.—; Fingal, 

Carrillo (Fraj^) was never to be 
found in his own cell, according to a 
famous Spanish epigram. 

Like Fray CariBo, 

Tlw only place In which one cannot find him 

lehla own ceUL 

Lon^/Ultm: The SttnUnt, L v 

Gar'rol, deputy usher at Kenilworth 
Castle;— Sir W, Scott : Kenilvforth (time, 
Elisabeth). 

CarroUJZdMrif), the pseudonym of the 
Rev, C. E. Dodffson (1833- ), attached 

to Alice in Wonderland, Through the 
LodiMg’giass, Hunting the Snark, etc, 

Car^stoao {Richard), cousin of Ada 
Clare, both being wards in chancery, 
interested in the great suit of “Jamdyce 
V, Jamdyees.'* Richard Carstone is a 
^ ‘ handsome youth, about 29, of ingenuous 
face, and with a most engaging laugh." 
He marries his cousin Ada, and lives in 
hope that the suit wiU soon terminate 
and make him rich. In the mean time. 


he tries to make two ends meet, flrst' by 
the profession of medicine, then by that 
of law. then by the array ; but the rolling 
stone gathers no moss, and the poor 
fellow dies with the sickness of hope 
deferred.— C. Dickens: Bleak House 

(1853)- 

Cartaphilnji. (See WANoaaiNG 
Jew.) 

The story of CartaphUus la taken from the Book qt 
the Chronicles of the Akbey of St. Albans, which wa* 
copied and continued by MatUiew Pari*, and coutaiaa 
the earliest account of the Wanderinijr jow, A.D. laaS. 
in 134a Philip Mouskes. afterwards bisnop of Toumay. 
wrote the “ rhymed chronicle.” 

Carter [Mrs. Deborah), housekeeper 
to Surplus the lawyer.— Morton : A 
Regular Fix. 

Car'thage (2 syl,). When Dido 
came to Africa she bought of the natives 
** as much land as could be encompassed 
with a bull's hide.'* The agreement being 
made. Dido cut the hide into tliongs, so 
as to enclose a space sufficiently large for 
a citadel, which she called Bursa, **the 
hide." (Greek, boursa, “a bull's hide.") 

IT The following is a similar story in 
Russian history :—The Yakutsks granted 
to the Russian explorers as much land as 
they could encompass with a cow's bide; 
but the Russians, cutting the hide into 
strips, obtained land enough for the town 
and fort which they called Yakutsk. 

if A similar legend is connected with 
Doncaster, under the sup^ition that 
Don =“ thong." and that Don-caslerss 
“ Thong-city," Of course it is the city 
on the river Don. It was the Dona 
Castre of the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
Danum of the Romans. 

Carth.ag'e of the North. Lflbeck 
was so called when it was the head of the 
Hanseatic League, 

Car'thoxi, son of Cless'ammor and 
Moina, born while Clessammor was in 
flight; his mother died in childbirth, 
when he was three years old, Combal 
fFingal's father] took and burnt Baldutha 
(a town belonging to the Britons, on the 
Qvde), but Carthon was carried away 
safely by his nurse. When grown to 
man's estate, Carthon reserved to revenm 
this attack on Balclutha, and according 
invaded Morven, the kingdom of ¥tn]^ 
After overthrowing two of Fingal's heroes, 
Carthon was slain by his own father, who 
knew him not; but when Clessammot 
learnt (hat it was his own son whom he 
had slmh, he monrned for him three'days* 
and on the fourth he ^i&tadu^Ossim: 
Carthon. 
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Car'toili {Sydney), a friend of Charles 
Darnay, whom he personally resembled, 
Sydney Carton loved Lucie Manette, but, 
knowing of her attachment to Darnay, 
never attempted to win her. Her friend¬ 
ship. however, called out his good 
qualities, and he nobly died instead of 
his friend,—C. Dickens : A Tale of Two 
Cities (1859). 

Cartonolie, an eighteenth-centurr 
highwayman. He is the French Diet 
Turpin. 

Car'un, a small river of Scotland, now 
called Carron, in the neighbourhood of 
Agricola’s wait The word means ' * wind' 
ing.*' 

Cft nui {Slow), in Garth's Dispensary, 
is Dr. Tyson (1649-1708). 

C^anrel {Hans), a tale in a verse bv 
Prior (1664-1721). ^ 

Caryati'des (5 ^/.) ot Caryatei 

{^syl.), female figures in Greek costume, 
used in architecture to support entabla¬ 
tures. Ca'rya, in Arcadia, sided with the 
Persians when they invaded Greece; so 
after the battle of Thcrmop'ylae. the vio 
torious Greeks destroyed the city, slew 
the men, and made the women slaves. 
Praxit'elfes, to perpetuate the disgrace, 
employed figures of Caryan women with 
Persian men, for architectural columns. 

Casablanca. A boy set by his father 
on watch. The ship caught fire, and his 
father was burnt to death. As the flames 
spread, the boy called to his father, but 
the ship blew up, and the boy was killed. 
ffemans: A Poem (1794-1835). 

OaMubott {Mr.), the scholar who 
marries the heroine In George Eliot’s 
novd of Middlemarch (187a). 

Caaa Wappy, an elegy by D, M. 
Moir, on the death of his infant son, 
called by the pet name of **Caaa 
Wappy/* 

0ftica» a blunt, violent con^irator, in 
the faction of Brutus. When Ceesar was 
slain, Antony said, ' * See what a rent the 
envious Casca made 1 ”— Shakespeare : 
Julius Ceesar { 1607), 

Oa«oVoanoli» a hldeoua genius, 
’’hunchbacked, lame, and blind of one 
eye; with six horns os his head, and both 
his bands and feet hooked.’* The fairy 
Maimou*ft6.(3 ) summoned him to de¬ 
cide Which was the more beautiful, “the 
prinee Camaral'saman or the princess 


B^oura/’ but he was unable to deter¬ 
mine the knotty point.— Arabian Nights 
{** Camaralzaman and Badoura"). 

Case is Altered {The), a comedy 
by Ben Jonson (1597). 

Caaella, a musician and friend of the 
poet DantC, introduced in his Purgatory, 
ii. On arriving at purgatory, the poet 
secs a vessel freighted with souls come to 
be purged of their sins and made fit for 
paradise; among them he recognizes his 
friend Casella, whom he “ woos to sing; ” 
whereupon Casella repeats with enchant¬ 
ing sweetness the words of [Dantd's] 
second canzone. 

Oant^ Stve Fame leare to set thee higher 

Then his Cesefia. whom he wooed to sinff. 

Met in the milder shades of purgatory, 

Milton : Sonrut, xiu. (To H. LawetJ. 

Caaer Wine, forbidden fruit. The 
reference is to the ancient Jews after their 
conquest by the Romans. 

A Jew might be seen to drink Caser wine, and 
beard to ask a blessing in hia cup.— Dixon 
Th€ Two Quttns, chap. ir. 

Cashmere (a syl.), a Polish emi¬ 
grant in The Rovers, a parody by Canning 
on Schiller’s Robbers. 

Casket Komer, Alexander's edition 
with Aristotle's notes. So called because 
it was kept in a golden casket, studded 
with jewels, part of the spoil which fell 
into the hands of Alexander after the 
battle of ArbeTs. 

Cas'par, master of the horse to the 
baron of Arnheim. Mentioned in Don- 
ncrhugel's narrative.— Sir W. Scoti: 
Anne of Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Cas'par, a man who sold himself to 
Za'miel the Black Huntsman. 'The night 
before the expiration of his life-lease, he 
bargained for a respite of three vears, on 
condition of bringing Max into the power 
of the fiend. On the day appointed for 
the prize-shooting, Max aimed at a dove 
but killed Caspar, and Zamiel carried off 
his victim to “ his own place."—Weber’s 
opera, Der FreischtUM (1823), 

Cassan'dra, daughter oi Priam, 
gifted with the power of prophecy; but 
Apollo, whom she had offended, cursed 
her with the ban **that no one should 
ever believe her predictions ,"—Shaken 
speart: Troilus ana Cressida (1603). 

Mxs. Bany In (;tia»ctnn of greatnct&s was gra^tlW, 
noble, and dlgnlSed; no rtcdence of passioR wat beyond 
tbe teach of Uer fealina* kiiMf bi the tnoat nielttnjgdts^^ 
and tenderaess she was exqinisltely a:ffecthi£. Tbtiaslui 
was equally admirable In ’‘Cassandra,** 

•‘Roxana,’' *‘Moaioiia,*’ ot 
tOsiory SUfpi, 



CASSEU 


cASSlua 


*«4 


(** Cassandra" (Troilus and Crtssida^ 
Shakespeare) ; “ Cleopatra " (Antony 

and Cleopatra^ Shakespeare, or All for 
Love^ Drydcn); “Roxana" (Alexander 
the Greats Lee) ; ** Monimia " (The 

Orphan, Otway); “Belvidera" (Venice 
Preserved, by Otway).) 

Camel (Count), an empty-headed, 
heartless, conceited puppy, who pays 
court to Amelia Wildenhaim, but is too 
insufferable to be endured. He tells h^ 
he “learnt delicacy in Italy, hauteur in 
Spain, enterprise in France, prudence in 
Russia, sincerity in England, and love 
in the wilds of America," for civilized 
nations have long since substituted in¬ 
trigue for love.— Mrs, Inchhald: Lovers* 
Vows (1800), altered from Kotzebue. 

Cami, the inhabitants of Hertford¬ 
shire or Cassio.— Casar: Commentaries. 

Casnih'ellaim or Cassib'el&n 

(probably “ Caswallon"), brother and 
successor of Lud. He w^ king of 
Britain when Julius Caesar invaded the 
island. Geoffrey of Monmouth says, in 
his British History, that CassibcUaun 
routed Caesar, and drove him back to 
Oaul (bk. iv. 3, 5). In Caesar's second in¬ 
vasion the British again vanquished him 
(ch. 7), and “ sacrificed to their gods as 
a thank-offering, 40,000 cows, 100,000 
sheep, 30,000 wild beasts, and fowls 
without number" (ch. 8). Androg'cus 
(4 syl.) “duke of Trinovantum," with 
eooo men, having joined the Roman forces, 
CassibcUaun was worsted, and agreed to 
pay 3000 pounds of silver yearly in 
trioute to Rome." Seven years after this 
CassibcUaun died and was buried at York. 

(In Shakespeare's Cymbeline the name 
it called “ Cassibelan. ’) 

N.B.—Polyaenus of Macedon tells us 
that Caesar bad a huge elephant armed 
with scales of iron, with a tower on its 
back, filled with archers and slingers. 
When this beast entered the sea, Cassi- 
velaunus and the Britons, who had never 
seen an elephant, were terrified, and their 
horses fled in affright, so that the Romans 
were able to land without molestatioiL— 
See Drayton's Polyoliwn, viii. 

Then tlM bive of Romaoi tlati wonblp « ghittcoo M 

•mperor-kiiot. 

Stach ii Row* . . . bear R. tpirft of Castiveiaciii. 

Ttfmyttm: B m dkm . 

Cai^«lllblie (3 general of Candy 
and father of KvkXiQmm.^Beaummt and 
FUteher: Laws of Candy (printed 1647). 

Camim* brother of Ali BeXk, a 


Persian. He married an heireis and soon 
became one of the richest merchants Of 
the place. When he discovered that his 
brother had made himself rich by hoards 
from the robbers’ cave, Cassira look ten 
mules charged with panniers to carry away 
part'of the same booty. * * Open, Sesame !^* 
he cried, and the door opened. He filled 
his sacks, but forgot the magic word. 
“Open ^ley I " he cried, but the door 
remained closed. Presently the robber- 
band returned, and cut him down with 
their sabres. They then hacked the 
carcase into four parts, placed them near 
the door, and left the cave. Ali Baba 
carried off the body and had it decently 
interred.— Arabian Nights (*‘Ali Baba, 
or the Forty Thieves "), 

Cas'alo (Michael), a Florantine, 
lieutenant in the Venetian army under 
the command of Othello. Simple-minded 
but not strong-minded, and therefore 
easily led by others who possessed greater 
pow'cr of will. Being overcome with 
wine, he engaged in a street-brawl, for 
which he was suspended by Othello, but 
Desdemona pleaded for his restoration, 
lago made capital of this intercession to 
rouse the jealousy of the Moor. Cassio’s 
“ almostwife was Bianca, his mistress. 
— Shakespeare: Othello (x6ii). 

** Ca%»io ” is brave, benevolent, and hoaas^ rutaMd 
onl^ by his want of stuhbornneM to resift aa Inridlous 
btvitaUun. —Dr. yokmon. 

CMRlodo'nif (Marcus Aurilius), a 
great statesman and learned writer of the 
sixth century, who died at the age of 
100, in A.D. 563. He filled many high 
offices under Tbeod'oric, but ended his 
days in a convent. 

Uaten awMbe to a learned preteetkm 
On Maxcua Aurelius Caaaioaorua. 

Lvng/eiiw: Tk* Qpktm L^emd. 

Casliope'la, wife of Ce*pheus 
(3 syl.) king of Ethiopia, and mother of 
Androm'eda. She boasted that her 
beauty surpassed that of the sea-njrmphs; 
and Neptune, to punish her, sent a huge 
sea-serpent to ravage her husband's king¬ 
dom. At death we was made a con¬ 
stellation, consisting of thirteen stars, the 
largest of which form a ** chair or im¬ 
perfect W. 

. . . that Btarrad ElhloD tiueea, that 

Ta sot har baamolB oniM abowa 

Tba aea^iympha, anSTtbaR powais oflendad. 

MUim ; SSH$mrm», sp (iSeW. 

CaaelTia, hutSieator of the conspiracy 
agaiiiifl Julius CsBsar, and friend of 
Shahspemre : ^mUms Cemt 

(1697). 
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The iMt of the Koituuu, fare tliee well I 
It Is Impossible that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow. Friends. I owe more teen 
To thS deed man thatt you shall see me pay. 

I ShaB find time, Cassius, I shall find time. 

Act V. sc. 5. 

CluRies Mayne Younf trod the boards with freedeni. 
ills countenance was etmally well adapted for the ex- 
prees len of pathot or of pride: thus in such parts as 
** Hamlet'* '* Beverley,” “ The Stranger, ’ Fierre,’ 
'* Zanga,' and '‘Cassius,” he leaked the men he repre¬ 
sented.—i?rv. y. Young: Li/to/C. Af. Young. 

(“Hamlet *' (Shakespeare) ; “ Bever- 
( TA€ GanusUr, Moore); “The 
Stranger" (B. Thompson); “Pierre" 
{Venice Preserved, Otway), “Zanga" 
Revenge, by Young).) 


CastagUBttB {Cap fa in), a hero whose 
itomacb was replaced by a leather one 
made by Desgeneites [Da'-ge-neP], but 
his career was soon ended by a bomb- 
sball, which blew him into atoms.— 
Manuel: A French Extravaganna. p 

Castalio, •on of lord Acasto, and 
Polydore's twin-brother. Both the 
brothers loved their father’s ward, Mo- 
nirn’ia “ the orphan." The love of Poly- 
dore was dishonourable love, but Castalio 
loved her truly and married her in 
private. On the bridal night Polydore by 
treachery took his brother’s place, and 
next day, when Monimia discovered the 
deceit which had been practised on her, 
and Polydore heard that Monimia was 
really married to his brother, the bride 
poisoned herself, the adulterer ran upon 
his brother’s sword, and the husband 
stabbed himself .—Otway : The Orphan 
(l68o). 

Mf. WUcf's •Kcattence In comedy was never once 
dl^etod, but Um best judg-es eatcil him fer different 
parts in tragedy, as "Hanuet," "CastaUo.” “Edgar,” 

Monesea,^**/affler."---CArrtn(HMf. 

(** Hamlet " (Shakespeare); •' Edgar " 
{King Lear, Shakespeare); “ Moneses" 
(Tamerlane, Rowe); “ Jaffier " {Venice 
Preserved, by Otway).) 


a fountain of Pamassoa, 
sacred to the Muses. Its waters had the 
virtue of inspiring those who drank 
thereof with the gift of poetry. 


Crftsta'ra, the lady addre.ssed by \Vm. 
Habington in his poems. She was Lucy 
Herbert (daughter of Wm. Herbert, first 
lord Powis), and became bis wife. (Latin, 
casia, “chaste/’) 


M llwn. Castara. I In haavea nor mov«. 

Iiaf a arth , aor twH. wham am 1 hut in lova f 

IT. Hmhtmgemi 7> Cas^kns |diad sfisfij. 


Tht ftoaiqr af Ifafainetoa stkowa fhat ha pumaasad 


- - ,—^ for a lady of Unh and , 

"Caau^” whom h« aftarwardi miotfoiL—Jlfoilaaa. 


ISiMill# ]>|Ubf •vouiy a nord hr 


W. Scott, after the wreck of his fortune 
and repeated strokes of paralysis (1831). 
Those who read it must remembw th^ 
are the last notes of a dying swan, and 
forbear to scan its merits too strictly. 


Castle Dangerous, or “ The 

Perilous Castle of Douglas." So called 
because it was thrice taken from the 
English between 1306 and 1307. 

I. On Palm Sunday, while the English 
soldiers were at church, Douglas fell on 
them and slew them ; then, entering the 
castle, he put to the sword all he found 
there, and set fire to the castle (March 
> 9 )- 

a. The castle being restored was placed 
under the guard of Thirwall, but Douglas 
disguised his soldiers as drovers, and 
Thirwall resolved to “ pillage the rogues." 
He set upon them to drive off the herds, 
but the “ drovers," being too strong for 
the attacking party, overpowered mem, 
and again Douglas made himself master 
of the castle. 

3. Sir John de Walton next volunteered 
to hold the castle for a year and a day, 
but Douglas disf^sed his soldiers as 
market-men earring com and grass to 
Lanark. Sir John, in an attempt to 
plunder the men. set upon them, but was 
overmastered and slain. This is the 
subject of sir W. Scott’s novel called 
Castle Dangerous, but instead of the 
market-men “with corn and grass," the 
novel substitutes lady Augusta, the pri¬ 
soner of Black Douglas, whom be pro¬ 
mises to release if the castle is surrendered 
to him. De Walton consents, gives up 
the castle, and marries the lady Augusta. 


Cajitle Feriloog, the habitation of 
lady Lionfts (called by Tennyson 
Lyonors), Here she was held captive by 
sh Ironside the Red Knight of the Red 
Lands. Sir Gareth overcame the knight, 
and married the lady .—Sir T, Malory: 
History of Prince Arthur, i. 

*.* Tennyson has poetised the tale in 
Gareth and Lynetie, but has allied it. 
He has even depart!^ from the old «tory 
by making sir Gareth marr^ Lynette, 
and leaving the lady l^yonors m the cold. 
In the old story (Wetb marries Lion^s 
(or Lyonors), and his brotber Galieris 
marries Linet (or Lynette). 


gay* 

CoikW I" wid b th« bHd« fo of tSaitt wlw 

tiM ffght of folCh. '*CMtl« TbrBout” b tlMi OAwntf 
Cby. Ml on «liilL LyaottoneofsotOwmbnllnrovcoy 
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ccmqxMlt, lor **the carnal mind ia enmity against God; ’’ 
but Gareth *• fights the fight,” and the bride. 
Tennyson makes the Christian leave the City of 
Destruction, conquer APoUyon and all the giants, 
stand in sight 01 the celestial City, see the bride 
inviting him to hetnten, and then marry Lynette or the 
persontficatitm of Che “ sroiid. tlie flesh, and the 
devil.”—.See amf Queries (January 19, February 

16, March rd, xStA). 

Castlo Rackrent, an Irish story 
by Maria Edgeworth, 10 illustrate the 
evils of absenteeism, etc. (1799)* 

Castle Spectre {Tk^), a drama 
full of horrors, by M. G. I^ewis (author 
of The Monk, 1797.) 

Castle in the Air or Chateau 
d’Sspagfne, a splendid thing of fancy 
or hope, but wholly without any real 
existence, called a *' castle of Spain," 
because Spain has no castles or ch&teaux. 
So Greek Kalends means “ never," be¬ 
cause there were no such things at 
‘'Greek Kalends." 


Ne semoz point vos disirs sut le jardin d sutruy; 
cultivez seulment bien le vostre; ne desirer point de 
n'estre pas ce que vous estes. mais d<fstre2 d'estre fort 
bien ce qtie vous estes. . . . De quoy »ert-il de bastir 
des cliasteaux en F.s{>agne, quisqu'il nous faut habiter 
en France.—St. Francos de Sales (bishop of Geneva). 
Writing te m Leuly on the subjeft o/ *' Contentment,” L 

>65 (15671. 


Caatla of Andaluiiia, an opera by 
John O’Keefe. Don Cassar, the son of 
don Scipio, being ill-treated by his 
father, turns robber-chief, but ultimately 
marries Lorenza, and becomes reconciled 
to his father. 

(The plot is too complicated to be 
understood hi a few’ lines. Don Cassar, 
Spado, Lorenza, Victoria, Pedrillo, and 
Fernando, all assume characters different 
to their real ones.} 

Caitle of Athlin and Ihinbayno 

(rfct),by Mrs. Radcliffe (1789). 


Ciurile of Xn'dolenco (3 ry/.), in 
the land of Drowsiness, wnerc every 
sense is enervated by sensual pleasures. 
The owner of the castle is an enchanter, 
who deprives those who enter it of their 
physical energy and freedom of wilL— 
Thamspn : Castle of Indolence (1748). 

Ch M rt l o of Maddloita, Edinburgh. 

1 abo bulk the . . . town of mouirt Agned 
^ X m thi« time **thq Cattle «f 

__ or th* klouBtain of Sorrow.”—CrtffhEy; 

Jgrm*jrM0fy, p.r(n4»h V 

Cwrtli of Otranto ( The}, a tak io 
prose by Walpole (1765). 

Cao'tliyiroo^ the herpiae 

of JSsmomt, iL nOv^ by ^aclceray, the 
"Attest of apletidid r 

muty cyer giveit 

Jtaehel CW/iSftflemf, Osotlier W0 


Beatrix. She is described as “very eweet 
and pure, without ceasing to be human 
and fallible." Lady RacbeT marries Harry 
Esmond. 

Cae'tor, of classic fable, is the son of 
Jupiter and Leda, and twin-brother of 
Pollux. The brothers were so attached 
to each other that Jupiter set them among 
the stars, where they form the constella¬ 
tion (" the twins"). Castor and 

Pollux are called the Diodcuri or "sons 
of Dios,” t.e, Jove. 

Caa'tor {Sleph'anas}, the wrestler.— 
Sir W. Scott: Count Robert of Parts 
(lime, Rufus). 

Caa’triot (George), called by the 
Turks ‘' Scanderbeg " (1404 - 1467). 

George Castriot was son of an Albanian 
prince, delivered as a hostage to Amu- 
rath II. He won such favour from the 
sultan that he was put in command of 
5000 men, but abandoned the Turks in 
the battle of MoraVa (1443). 

This Is the first dark blot 
On thy name, G«orge Cattrlof. 

Long/tlUrw: The ffaystJe Inn (an Interitidw). 

Castmc’oio Cadrfcraca^ni’i Sword. 

When Victor Emmanuel II. went to Tus¬ 
cany, the path from Lucca to Pistoia 
was strewed with roses. At Pistoia the 
orphan heirs of Pucci'ni met him, 
hearing a sword, and said, "This b 
the sword of Castruccio Castracani, the 
great Italian soldier, and bead of the 
Ghibelines in the fourteenth centuiy. 
It was committed to our ward and keep¬ 
ing tiU some patriot should arise to 
driver Italy and make it free." Victor 
Emmanuel, seizing the hiji, exclaimed, 
*'Quesia i per meP' ("This is for 
me.”)— Mrs. Brcnming: The Sword of 
Castruccio Castracani. 


Caa'yapa (3 syL), father of the 
Immortals, who dwells in the mountain 
called Hemach'la of HimakoOt, under 
the Tree of Life.— Southey: Citrse of 
Kihama (canto vl is called *• Casyai>a; 
1809). 


Cat (The) has been from time im- 
memoriaj the familiar of witches; thus 
GalinthJa was changed by the F^tes into 
a cat (Antoninus Liberalfs, M^m, aol 
Hecate also, when Typbon compelled 
gods and goddesi^ to hide thM«eive|i in 
animals, assoAMd ths Joem of a cal 


Chdd lay^/ffeic 


fibi cat f t^ .itdSw; 
ema^ pi^is, tad 
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("Tlic cfti loves fish, buf not bkc to 
wet her paws"). 

Letflnp I dare not wait upon 7 would, 

like the poor cat i* the a^ge. 

Shakesfeart: Macb$tk, act 1 sc 7 (lOoOl. 

Not room to swin^ a cat; reference is 
to the sport of swinging a cat to the 
branch of a tree as a mark to be siiot at. 
Shakespeare refers to another variety of 
the sport; the cat being enclosed in a 
leather bottle, was suspended to a tree 
and shot at. " Hang me in a bottle, like a 
cat" ( Much A do about Notki act i. sc. 11; 
and Steevers tells us of a third variety in 
which the *'cat was placed in a sool-bng. 
hung on a line, and the players had to 
beat out the liottom of the bag." He 
who succeeded in thus liberating the cat, 
had the "privilege" of hunting it after¬ 
wards. 

Kilkenny Cats. A favourite amuse^ 
ment of the "good old times" with t 
certain regiment quartered at Kilkenny,* 
was to lie two cats together by the tails, 
swin^ them over a line, and watch their 
ferocious attacks upon each other in their 
struggles to get free. It was determined 
to put down this cruel "sport; " and one 
day, just as two unfortunate cats were 
swung, the alarm was given that the 
colonel was riding up post haste. An 
officer present cut through their tails 
with his sword and liberated the cats, 
which scampered off before the colonel 
arrived,—From a correspondent, signed, 
R. G. Glenn {4, Rowden Buildings, 
Temple). 

N.B.—Hogarth has a picture of the 
Kilkenny cats in his Four Stages ^ 
Cruelty. 

The Kilkenny Cats. The story is that 
two cats foughf In a saw^pit so ferociously 
that each swallowed the other, leaving 
only the tails behind to tell of the won¬ 
derful encounter. (Sec Dketionary oj 
Phrase and Fable, for several other le- 
ferencea to oats, pp. 293, 224.) 

CataiW (3 jp'/.). a native of 
or Cathay, the ancient name of China; a 
boaster, a liar. Page, speUking of FUl- 
staff, says- , / 

1 wIB ttot iMitoT* «uch • tboogh tht jpvWst of 

th« town CQtnm^ed Win for »two man (<.#. fttuh/ui 
Set u. tc. > 

Caiemolia'iii, called GaiteueMi^ni hy 
Ptolemy, and Cmdi by Richard of Ciren¬ 
cester. They oocupiea Buckingham 
Bedfordshir4,jand Hei^rdshiriv., Dm* 
ton re(«^ 

of 


Ame in The Commissary, by Sam. Foote 

(7765)- 

Catharick {Anne), "the Woman in 
White," in Wilkie Collins’s novel (i860). 

Cath'arine, queen-consort of Charles 
II. ; introduced by sir W. Scott in 
Pex>eril of the Peak. (See CAlHEaiNE, 
and also under the letter K.) 

Catkarine {St. ) of Alexandria (fourth 
century), patron saint of girls and vir¬ 
gins generally. Her real name was 
Dorothea ; but Si. Jerome says she was 
called Catharine from the Syriac word 
Kethar or Kaihar, "a crown," because 
she won the triple crown of martyrdom, 
virginity, and wisdom. She was fastened 
to a wheel, but was beheaded No¬ 
vember 25, which it her/?/e day. 

To braid St. Catharine's hair means * * to 
live a virgin." 

Thea ait too fair to bo Ml to braid St. CathaHaali 

trasses. 

LongftUem: Rvat^Utu (1S48). 

Cathay', China or rather Tartary, 
a corruption of the Tartar word Khitai^ 
" the country of the Khitai'ans or Khi- 
tans.’ The capital was Albracca, ac¬ 
cording to Ariosto {Orlando Furioso), 

... the ship 

Wtem Cay'loa. Ind, or fair Cathay naloads. 

Byron: Don Juan, xii 9 {reat). 

Cathl>a, son of Torman, beloved by 
Morna, daughter of Cormac king of 
Ireland. He was killed out of jealousy 
by Duchd'mar, and when Duchdmar told 
Morna and asked her to marry him, she 
replied, "Thou art dark to me, DuebA- 
mar; cruel is thine arm to Morna* 
Give me that sword, my foe; ” and when 
he gave it, she "pieroed his manly 
breast," and be died. 

Catthba,jro«itW ton of Torman, ttwo ait of tha lovn «f 
Morna. Thou art a tunbeam in tba day of Um g l oo f 
worm.—Orjiaw FingyU, t. 

GJiTHSBINS, wife of Mathis^ In 
The Polish Jew, by J. R. Warn 

Ofttherhie rHATRs}, by Ikey Solo¬ 
mon (a pseudonym of Thackeray), 
1830-^1840. The object of the novd was 
to discountenance the popular fietioos 
of highwaymen, freebooters, pirUtes, a»d 
burglars, 

*:* CaihalfM tliyM was bunkt to dnati at tyfaMmi 
in lyao, for tha murder of her huiband. 

Cbhtlwgliia {The eoufOeu), mtamj 
called "The Countess," falls ih love with 
Hood, a serf, her secmaiy and tutoiu 
Her midft revdts at the matciliv kot m 
love Is masterful. When 4 he 
fi^ ls tdld al lt« ke Indsts m HntMi^ 
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marrying Catherine, a freed serf, on pain 
of death. Huon refuses to do so till the 
countess herself entreats him to comply. 
He then rushes to the wars, where he 
greatly distinguishes himself, is created 
prince, and learns that his l)ride is not 
Catherine the quondam serf, but Cathe¬ 
rine the duke’s daughter.— Kncrwles : 
Love (1840). 

CatH'erine of Newport, the wife 
of Julian Avenel (2 syL).—Sir W. Scott: 
The Monastery ftime, Elizabeth). (See 
('ATHARINE. and under K.) 

CatHleen, one of tlie attendants on 
Flora M'Ivor.— Sir W, Scott: Waver ley 
(time, George II.). 

Cathlin of daughter of 

Cathmol. Duth-Carmor of Cluba bad 
slain Cathmol in battle, and carried off 
Cathlin by force, but she contrived to 
make her escape and craved aid of Fingal. 
Ossian and Oscar were selected to espouse 
her cause, and when they reached Rath- 
06I (where Duth-Carmor lived), Ossian 
resigned the command of the battle to his 
son Oscar, Oscar and Duth-Carmor met 
in combat, and the latter fell. The victor 
carried the mail and helmet of Duth- 
Carmor to Cathlin, and Cathlin said, 
*'Take the mail and place it high in 
Sdma*s hall, that you may rememb^ the 
helpless in a distant land.”—Oman.* 
Cathlin of Clutha, 

Cath-Z^o'da. The talc is this: Fingal 
in his youth, making a voyage to the 
Orkneys, was driven by stress of weather 
to Denmark. The king Starno invited 
him to a feast, but Fingal, in distrust, 
declined the invitation. Stamo then 
proposed to his son Swaran to surprise 
Fingal in his sleep; but Swaran replied, 
shall not slay in shades. 1 move 
forth in light; ” and Stamo himself re¬ 
solved to attack the sleeper. He came 
to the place where Fingal lay, but Fingal, 
bearing the step, started up and succeeded 
in binding Stamo to an oak. At day¬ 
break he discovered it to be the kln|r, and 
loosing him from bis bonds be said, ** I 
have spared thy life for the sake of thy 
^ughter, who once warned me of an 
Siinbuscade.”— Ossian : Calk - Loda (in 
three duans). 

younger brother of CalF- 
bar {‘‘lord 01 Atha ), but totally unlike 
bhu. Cairbar was treacherous and maitg- 
naat; Cathmor high-minded and hos^- 
table. Calrhar mt^ered Cormac king of 
Iteland, and having invei^ed Oscar, (son 


of Ossian) to a feast, vamped up a quarrel, 
in which both fell. Cathmor scorned 
such treachery. Cathmor is the second 
hero of the poem called TenCora, and 
falls by the hand of Fingal (bk. viii.). 

Cathmor, the friend of strangers, the brother of red- 
haired Caiuar. Their souls were not the same. The 
light of heaven was In the bosutu of Cathniur. Uu 
towers rose on the banks of Atha; seven paths Itnl to 
his halli; seven chiefs stood on the paths and called 
strangers to the feasL But Cathmor dwelt in the wood, 
to shun the voice of praise.—O/Jian .* Ttmora^ L 

CathoUo {The), 

Alfonso I. of Asturias, called by 
Gregory III. His Catholic Majesty {693, 
73Q-757)- 

Ferdinand II. of Ar'agon, husband of 
Isabella. Also called Rusi, “the wily" 
(1452. 1474-1516). 

Isabella wife of Ferdinand II. of 
.dragon, so called for her zeal in establish¬ 
ing the Inquisition {1450, 1474-1504). 

Catholic Majesty [Catholica Ma- 
gestad\ the special title of the kings of 
Spain. It was first given to king Recared 
(590) in the third Council of Toledo, for 
his zeal in rooting out the “ Arian 
heresy. ” 

Cu! a Deo aetemum meritum nbd r«ro Catholico Ka- 
caredo reglT Cui a Deo aetesma corona nisi vero ortho- 
duxo Recaredo regl \—Crtgory Ou GrtAi: MAgna 
Moratia, 137 and xaS. 

But it was not then settled as a fixed 
title to the kings of Spain. In 1500 
Alexander VI. gave the title to Ferdinand 
V. kin^ of Aragon and Castile, and from 
that time it became annex^ to the 
Spanish crown. 

Ab Alexandro pontihee Ferdinandus “CathoBd" 
cognonientuni accepit In posteros cum regno tnm>> 
fusum stabill {Kissessione. Honorum titulos pHuetptbus 
dividere poutiheibus Romnnls datur.—Afariiana .* D* 
SitbAS xxvL la ; see also vti. 4 . 

Ca'thos, cousin of Madelon, brought 
up by her uncle Gor'gibus, a plain citizen 
in the middle rank of life. These two 
silly mrls have had their beads turned by 
novels, and thinking their names common¬ 
place, Cathos calls herself Amint^ and 
her cousin adopts the name of Polix^ena. 
Two gentlemen wish to marry them, but 
the girls consider their manners too 
unaf&ted and easy to be **^ood style,*' 
so the gentlemen send theur valets to 
represent the “marquis of Mascarille'* 
and the “viscount of Jodelet.” The 
girls are delighted with these “ dis¬ 
tinguished noblemen;*' but when the 
game has gone far enou|^, the masters 
enter, and lay bare the trick. The girls 
are taught a usefid lesson, without bdng 
involved in any fktal ill consequences.-^ 
Molihn: Lt$ rrdfiews Ridimlis 
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Cathulla, klngf of Inistor^ {//la 
OrAneyj) and brother of Coma'la {^.v.). 
Fingal. on coming in sight of the p^cc. 
observed a beacon>hame on its top as 
signal of distress, for Frothal king of 
Sora had besieged it. Fingal attacked 
Frothal, engaged him in single combat, 
defeated him, and made him prisoner.— 
Ossian: Carrick- Thura, 

CatUlno (3 ry/.), a Roman patrician, 
who headed a conspira^ to overthrow the 
Government, and obtain for himself and 
his followers all places of power and 
trust. The conspiracy was discovered by 
Cicero. Catiline escaped and put him¬ 
self at the head of his army, but fell in 
battle after fighting with desperate daring 
{b,C. 62). Voltaire, in h\s Rome Sauv^e, 
nas introduced llie conspiracy and death 
of Catiline (1752). 

*.• Cicero ha* four oration* In CatiUnum. 0 

Catillnes and Cethegi {TA^); a 
synonym for conspirators who hope to 
mend their fortunes by rebellion. 

The intrigues of a fow Impoverished Catftines and 
Cetheft—.• Tkt Dutch Re/ubik. 

Catiline’s Con^lracy, a long 
tedious tragedy by Ben Jonson (1611). 
Full of wearisome speeches. 

*.* Gosson wrote a tragedy with the same title In the 
•ixteenth century. Croiy, ui tSaa, wrote a tragedy 
caDwl CntUint. 

Catins. in Pope’s Moral Eaays 
(Epistle I), is meant for Charles Darii- 
neuf, call^ by Warburton *'a glutton.” 
Hence the lines— 

He prefers, no doubt. 

A rogue with venison to a rogue without. 

Ca’io, the hero and title of a tragedy 
J, Addison (1713). Disgusted with 
Caesar, Cato retiiod to U'tica (in Africa), 
where be had a small republic and 
mimic senate; bnt Caesar resolved to 
reduce Utica as he had done the rest of 
Africa; and Cato, finding resistance 
hopeless, fell on bis own sword. 

Tho* ateni wm! tvAil to Um foes of Ronw. 

He U all goodiMMM. Lada, always mild. 
Coinpassumato, and gentle to hi* aiends t 
inOedwteh 4 ioeBeetk lew^^ 

Act V. a. 

Wluni Barton Booth {tytd appeared as ** Cato,' 
BoBaghrolEa cafled him iiitoM box and gave hint fifty 
guineas for defiandlng the caitae of Uoeity to weB 
against a petpetnal dlctannr.--X</l tf/'AdeUtm* 

SMafipwlw. 

H§iMa Ce/s, a man of simple habits, 
sevete morals, strict justice, and blunt 
speedii^-httt of undoubted integrity and 
I^tiioltsm; like the Roman censor of 
that name, fnmdfather Of the Cato of 
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Utica, who resembled him in charactei 
and manners. 

Cato and Hortens ins. Cato of 
Utica’s second wife was Martia daughter 
of Philip. He allowed her to live with 
his friend Hortensius, and after the death 
of Hortensius took her back again. 

[Sultans] don’t agree at all with the wise Roman, 
Heroic, stoic Cato, the sententious. 

Who lent his lady to his friend lluilen&lus. 

Byron : Don Juan^ vi, 7 

Catnl'liiB. Lord Byron calls Thomas 
Moore the “British Catullus,” referring 
to a volume of amatory poems published 
in 1808, under the pseudonym of 
“ Thomas Little.” 

'Tis little I Young Catullus of his day. 

As sweet, but a* immoral in his lay. 

Byron ; Bn^Ush Bards ami ScoUh Retnewtrs {ihafU, 

The Oriental Catullus, Saadi or Sadi, 
a Persian poet. He married a rich 
merchant's daughter, but the marriage 
was an unhappy one. His chief works 
are The Guhstan (or ** garden of roses”), 
and The Bostan (or “garden of fruits”), 
(1176-1291). 

Cau'dine Forks, a narrow pass in 
the mountains near Capua, now called 
“ the Valley of Arpaia.” Here a Roman 
army under the consuls T. Vetu'rius 
Calvi'nus and Sp. Poslu’mius fell into the 
hands of the Sam’nites (2 syl.), and were 
made to “pass under the yoke.” 

Can’dlB {Mrs. Margaret), a curtaio 
lecturer, who between eleven o'clock at 
night and seven the next morning, deli¬ 
vered for thirty years a curtain lecture to 
her husband Job Caudle, generally a most 
gentle listener; if he replied, she pro¬ 
nounced him insufferably rude, and if he 
did not, he was insufferably sulky.— 
Douglas Jtrrold: Punch (“The Caudle 
Papers”). 

Cauline a knight who served 

the wine to the king of Irdand. He fell 
in love with Clurstabelle (3 ry/.). the 
king's daughter, and she became his 
troth-plight wife, without her father’s 
knowledge. When the king knew of it, 
he banished rir Cauline (9 syl,). After 
a time the soldain asked the lady in 
marriage, but sir Cauline challenged his 
rival and slew him. He himself, however, 
died of the wounds he had received, ana 
the lady CbristabcUe, out of grief, “ hurst 
her gentle hearte in twayne.”-—; 
PeliquBS, I. i 4 . 

the stormy west-nortk-weM 
wind; called in Greek, 4 rg€iiH, 

Ttw gfOpiid by pl«n^ Owraa «Mi^ 

Ttmmtm .Hlmsbte ^ InsMmet, ft (sfim. 
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Caustic, of the Despatch newspaper, 
was the signature of Mr. Serle. 

Christopher Caustic^ the pseudonym 
of Thomas ‘Green Fessenden, author of 
Terrible Tractoration, a Hudibrastic 
poem (i77*“I837). 

Canstio {Colonel), a fine gentleman of 
the last century, very severe on the 
degeneracy of the present race.— Henry 
Mackensne^ in The Lounger. 

Ca'va, or Florida, daughter of St. 
Julian. It was the violation of Cava by 
Roderick that brought about the war 
between the Goths and the Moors, in 
which Roderick was slain (a.d. 711). 

Cavalier Eon de Beaumont, 

called by the French Le Chevalier 
dtEon /1728-1810). Charles Breydel, the 
Flemisn landscape painter {1677-1744). 
Francisco Cairo, the historian, called 
Ml Chevaliere del Cairo fi598-i674). 
can le Clerc, Le Chevalier (1587-1633). 

. Bapt. Marini, the Italian poet, called 
II Cavaliere ( 1569-1625). Andrew Michael 
Ramsay (1686-1743). 

(James Francis Edward Stuart, the 
** 01 d Pretender,” was styled Le Chevalier 
de St. George (1688-1765). Charles 
Edward, the “Young Pretender,” was 
s^led The Bonnie Chevalier or The 
Young Cavalier t 1720-1788.) 

Cavalier ( The History of a), a tale 
Defoe (1733). So true to life that 
lord Chatham thought it was “a true 
biography.” 

Cavalier Servente, called in 
S|>anish corte'go and in Italian cicisbeo. 
A young gentleman who plays the 
galknt to a piarried woman, escorts her 
to places of public amusement, calls her 
coach, hands her to supper, buys her bou¬ 
quets and opera tickets, etc. 

He majr resume his anuttoiy care 
As cavalier Servente. 

Byron : Don yuan, M (iSao). 

Cavall', “king Arthur’s hound of 
deepest mouth."— Tennyson : Idylls of the 
AT^i^C’Enid"). 

v0ave of Adallam, a cave in which 
l^vfd took refuge when he fled from 
iSiig Saul; and thither resorted to him 
one that w^as In distress, and 
evtsiy one that was Irj on® 

that was discontented” (i Sam. rxi*- t, a). 
Mr. John Bright called the s^?ceders of 
lilt refonm paaiy Adu|ra4it^ (4 syl), 
and said that Ijowe aim Hmsmsi, like 
David in the eavt of Addlant, gathered 


together all the discontented, and all that 
were politically distressed. 

Cave of Makkedah, in which the 
five kings who fought against Joshua hid 
themselves, but were slain by Joshua.-^ 
fosh. X. 

Cave of Mammon, the abode of the 
god of wealth. The money-god first 
apjxjars as a miser, then becomes a worker 
of metals, and ultimately the god of all 
the treasures of the w^orld. All men bow 
down to his daughter Ambition, -^Spenser: 
Fairie Queene, li. 7 (1590), 

Cave of Montesi’nos, about sixty 
feet in depth, in the heart of Mancha. 
So called because Montesinos retired 
thither when he quitted the French court 
on account of some insult offered to him. 
CervantCs visited the cave, and it is now 
often resorted to by shepherds as a 
shelter from the cold or rain. 

Cav'endisli, author of Principles 0/ 
Whist, and numerous ^uide-lx>c^s on 
games, as Blzique, Picquet, Ecartl, 
Billiards, etc. Henry Jones, editor of 
“Pastimes ” in The Field and The Queen 
newspapers {1831- ). 

Cavendish Square (London), ae 
called from Henrietta Cavendish, wife of 
Edward second carl of Oxford and 
Mortimer (built 1718). 

Cawther {Al), the lake of paradise, 
the waters of which are sweet as honey, 
cold as snow, and clear as crystaL He 
who once tastes thereof shall never thirst 
again.— Al Kortn, evih. 

The rifhtemis, having surmounted the dUBcnkta 
fife, and having passed the sharp bridge 
be refyeslied hy drinking at the pond of their prophet, 
the waters of which are suppHea from 41 Cawther.. 
This Is the tot teste which the bteawd wOJ have «f 
their future but neer-epproacbtng leUcity.«-.5af(; 
Kordn The Preliminary IWscouriiiriT.J. 

Caac'ou (Old facob), hairdresser of 
Jonathan Oldbuck (“the antiquary”) of 
Monkbams. 

fenny Caxon, a milliner; daughter of 
Old Jacob. W. Scott: The Antiquary 
(time, Geof^e HL). ’ 

CMtoa IPisistrhtusl the hypothetic^ 
author of hfy Hovel (t^s)» The Casttmsj 
and the essays callea Caxionia, 

for the publication of the chroniCres^ ete, 
of the Middle Ages. *' ' * ^ » 

lieHes of enmfi 

to be written,,, iiy' PisisWm.,Cu|^ 
Edira^d lord ( 186^ * 
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Caxtoail {Thf), a dom<isiic novel by 
Edward lord Lytton (1849), Supposed to 
be written by Pisislratus Caxton, 

Ceca to Uecca {From), from pillar 
to post. To saunter or ramble from Ceca 
to Mecca is a Spanish proverb, meaning tc 
roam about purposelessly or idly Ceca 
and Mecca are two places visited by 
Mohammedan pilgrims, 

•'Let us return home,' viid Snneho. “nor lonpei 
ntmble from Ceca to Mrtui.”—t ■ /*.'« 

Qnix»U, J. ill. 4 b&'S' 

Cecil. or The Adventures of a Coxcomb, 
the hero of a novel so called by Mrs. 
Gore (1841). 

Cecil {Davenani], the pseudonym 
adopted by Coleridge in his contributions 
to the Quarterly Magazine. 

Cecil's Fast, an .Act of Parliament 
by W. Cecil, lord Burlt lgh, to enjoin 
eating of fish on certain days. T* 
object of this Act was to restore the fish 
trade, whicli had been almost ruined by 
the Reformation, Papists cat fish on 
fast-days, and at the Reformation, the 
fating of fish toeing looked on as a badge 
of bad faith, no one was w'illing to lie 
under the suspicion of being a papist, 
and no one would buy fish. 

Cecilia {St\ the patroness of ntusi* 
cians and “ inventor of the organ.” The 
legend says that an angel fell in love 
with Cecilia for her musical skill, and 
nightly brought her roses from paradise. 
Her husband saw the angel-visiiant, who 
gave to both a crown of mart)Tdom. 

Thou s«pm St to me like the angel 
That brought the immcrtal roses 
To St. Cecilia's bridal chamt>er. 

I cnfi ft lien.' Thi Goidtn Lfgmd. 

Ce’dxic* a thane of Rotherwood, and 
surnamed the Saxon.”— Sir W, Scott: 
Ivanhoe (pme, Richard I.). 

CeTaden and Amelia. (See 
Amelia, p. 35.) 

(Celadon, like Chloc, Celia, I-esbia, 
Daphn^, etc., may be employed to 
signify a lady-love generally.) 

Celandine (3 -t/ ). « shepherd of 
*' various natural gifts, ” ; in love with 
Marina, a neighbouring shepherdess, of 
enchanting beauty. Finding his “ suite 
was quickly got, as moved,” he waxed 
cold and mdiffereni.— W, Browne: 
Britannia's Pdsicrals (1613), 

C^Xf'no cr CeUs'so^ chief of the 

haipies,.. 

. Th«».rM• aowiy.itoft* 

. Cfkmo himg, «ttd iluitk ItU tnam 
[GUu ISritimia t%ma < < 


Celea'tial City {The). Heaven Is 
so called by John Bunyan, in his PilgrinCs 
Progress (1678). Pekin, in China, is so 
called also, 

Celee'tial Bmyire, China, so called 
because the first emperors were all 
"celestial deities: ” as I*uon-Ku (*'high¬ 
est eternity”), Tien-Ho4ng ("emperor 
of heaven”), Ti-HoAng ("emperor of 
«irth”), Gine-HoAng ("emperor of men”), 
etc., embracing a period of 300,000 years 
previous to Tohi, whose reign is placed 
B.a 2953-2838. 

CBXIA, daughter of Frederick the 
usurping duke, and cousin of Ros'alind 
daughter of the banished duke. When Ro¬ 
salind was driven from her uncle’s coiCrt, 
Celia determined to go with her to the 
forest of Arden to seek out the banished 
duke, and for security sake, Rosalind 
dressed in boy's clothes and called her¬ 
self " Gan'imed,” while Celia dressed as 
a peasant - girl and called herself 
"Aliena.” they reached Arden 

they lodged for a lime in a shepherd's 
hut, and Oliver de Boys was sent to tell 
them that his brother Orlando was hurt 
and could not come to the hut as usuaL 
Oliver and Celia fell in love with each 
other, and their wedding day was fixed. 
Ganimed resumed the dress of Rosalind, 
and the two brothers married at the same 
time.— Shakespeare: As You Like ti 

(1598). 

Arden is an b]it>otlieticai place. 

Celia, a girl of x6, in Whitehesd's 
comedy of The School for Lovers, It 
was written expressly for Mrs. Cibher, 
daughter of Dr. Arne. j 

MrK Cibber was at the time more than $d jreutald, 
but the uncommon sjrmtnetry and exact tnopoithm fat 
her form, wiUi her sing'ular Tivacity, miahled her to na- 
present the character of “ Celia ” with aS the jimiiAi 
appearance maiired by (he author.—/Vn^'.- jitueOrke, 

Ce'lllfa, a poetical name for any lady¬ 
love: as "would you know my CeUa't 
charms . . , ? ’* Not unfnequently 

Streph'on is the wooer when Celia is tae 
wooed. Thomas Carew calls his, "swspt 
sweeting” Celia; her real name it aoi 
known. 

Celia {t)ame), mother of Faiths Bopa 
and Cbarny. She lived in the hosptee 
called Holiness. (Celia Is from the X;^imr 
catium, ** htamufy-Spenser : PeMh 
Quepit, 10 ( 1590 ). > ^ ^ 

Cel'iicMIr the scene 
twelve bat0e|» also called 

forest,”, 
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Olyddon was a common term for a 
British forest. (See Celadon, p. 191.) 

C^limena (3 syl.), a coquette courted 
by Alceste (a ^l.) the “misanthrope” (a 
really good man, both upright and manly, 
but blunt in behaviour, rude in speech, 
and unconventional). Alceste wants C 6 - 
limtec to forsake society and live with 
him in seclusion ; this she refuses to do, 
and he replies, as you cannot find, “ tout 
en moi, comme moi tout en vous, allez, 
|c vous refuse. ” He then prop<^es to her 
cousin Eliante (3 jy/.), but Eliante tells 
him she is already engaged to his friend 
Pbilinte (a jy/.), and so the plays ends.— 
Moliire: Lt Misanthrope (it>66). 

(“ Cdlira^ne” in MoliCre’s Les Pricieuses 
Ridicules is a mere dummy. She is 
brought on the stage occasionally towards 
the end of the play, but never utters one 
word, and seems a supernumerary of no 
importance at all.) 

Celin'da, the victim of count Fathom’s 
leduction.— Smollett : Count Fathom 
(»7S4)- 

Th« count placod «n EoUan harp In her bedroom, 
and ** the strini^ no sooner felt the impression of the 
wind than they bejfan to pour foith a stream of melody 
asoce ravishingly delightful than the song of Philomel, 
ttM warding brook, and all the concert dt the wood.”— 
SmalUtt: Count FaiJunK, 

Crel'Uda (^2 ry/.), beloved by Valentine 
and his son Francisco. The lady naturally 
prefers the younger man.— Fletcher: Mons. 
j homos (1619). Beaumont died i6z6. 

Celt. Tennyson calls the irritability 
of the Irish and Welsh 

The blind hysterics of the Celt. 

Jn Mttnarknn^ da. 

Celtio and Ibe'rian Fields {The), 
Prance and Spain. 

Roving the Cettic and Iberian fields. 

MittoH : Comus, 6o (> 634 !. 

Celtic Koxner {The), Ossian, said to 
be of the third century. 

1/Ossian ttved at Che introdnction of Christianity, as 
by ell appearances he did, his epoch will be the latter 
end of the third and beginning 01 the fourth centum 
The “ Caracul ” of Fmgal, who is no other than cart' 
ceUai son of Seve^nis, eniperot of Romel, end the battle 
fought against Caros or Carausius, . . . fia the epoch of 
Fhi^ to the third century, and Irish historians i^ece 
hli ^th In the year S 83 . Ossian was Fingal’t son.— 
JTsts qf Ossian. 

Celtio XduigTiACoe* Keltic) 
CoacL Francesco Cend was a most 
profligate Roman noble, who had four 
sons and one daug:hter, all of whom he 
treat«i with abominable cruelty. It is 
said that he assassinated his two elder 
worn and debauched his daughter Beatrice. 
Beatrice and her two surviving brothers, 
9dth lAaoretia (thdr mother), canqiired 


against Francesco and accomplished his 
death ; but all except the youngest brother 
perished on the scaffold, September ri, 
1599. (See Quarterly Review, February, 
1879.) 

It has been doubted whether the famous portrait In 
the Barberini palace of Rome is that of Beatrice Cenci, 
and even whether Guido was the painter thereof. 

Percy B. Shelley wrote a tragedy called 
The Cenci (1819). 

Cenimagf'ni, the inhabitants of 
Norfolk, Siiffolk, and Cambridge.— 
Casar: Commentaries. 

CeZLIxlni, the jeweller in Romola, a 
novel by “ George. Eliot " (Mrs. Lewis or 
j. W. Crosse), (1B63). 

Centaur ( The Blue), a human form 
from the waist upwards, and a goat 
covered with blue shag from the waist 
downwards. Like the ogri, he fed on 
human flesh. 

** Shepherds," said he, *'1 am the Blue Centaur. If you 
will give me every third year a young child, I promise to 
bring a bundreef of my Iciiisnien and drive the Ogri 
away.” . . . Ho [the Flue Centaur] used to appear OH 
the top of a rock, with his club in one hand . . . a«d 
with a terribb voice cry out to the shepherds, Leave 
me my prey, and be olf with you I '*—Comtes*s 
nAubuy : Fairy TaUs (" Princess CarpUlooa,” i6Ss}. 

Centaurs ( The), of classic mythology, 
were half men and half horses. They 
fought with the Lapithae at the marriage 
feast of Pirithbus, were expelled from 
their country, and took refuge on Mount 
Pindus, Chiron was the most famous of 
the Centaurs. 

Cen'tury White, John White, the 
nonconformist lawyer. So called from 
his chief work, entitled The First Century 
of Scandalous, Malignant Priests, etc, 
(1590-1645). 

(Greek, Kethall), the Head 
personified, the “ acropolis ” of The Purple 
Island, fully described in canto v. of tnat 
poem, by Phineas Fletcher (1633). 

Ceph'alue {in Greek, Kephdlos). One 
day, overcome with heat, Cephalus threw 
himself on the grass, and cried aloud, 
**Come, g^tle Aura, and this heat 
allay f ** The words were told to his 
young wife Procris, who, supposing Aura 
to be some rival, became furiously jealous. 
Resolved to discover her rival, she stole 
next day to a covert, and soon saw her 
husband come and throw himself on the 
bank, crying aloud, **Came, gentle 
Zephyr; come. Aura, come, this heat 
allay C Her mistake was evident, and 
she about to throw herself into 
arms of her husband, when the youiif 
nan, aroused the rustling, sbol an 
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irrow into the covert, supposing some 
wild beast was about to spring on him. 
Procris was shot, told her tale, and died. 
— Ovid: Art of Love, iii. 

Cephalub lov«^^ }*ri>cris, i.t. tun Irisset lh« denr. 
Procris is killed by Cephalus, i.€. "the dew U do- 
stroyed by the rays of the sun.^ 

Ceras'tet (3 syL), the homed snake 
(Greek, keras, *’a horn"). Milton uses 
the word in Paradise l^st, %. 525 (1665). 

Cerberas^ a dog with three head.s, 
which keeps guard in helL Dantd places 
it in the third circle. 

Certicrus. cruel monster, fierce and strange, 

Through his wide threefoKi throat barks as a dog. . . 

His eyes gUre cninson, black its imctuoub beard. 

His belly large, and clawed the hands with which 

He tears the spirits, iUys them, and their limbs 

Piecemeal disparts. 

DanU : UtU, vL (*300, Cary's translation). 

Cor'don, the boldest of the rabble 
leaders in the encounter with Hu'dibrap 
at the bear-baiting. 'Fhe original of thil 
character was Hewson, a one-eyed 
cobbler and preacher, who was also a 
colonel in the Rump army.— S. Butler: 
Hudibra%, i. a (1663), 

Ce'rea (2 syL), the Fruits of Harvest 
personified. In classic mythology Cerfes 
means “Mother F^arth," the protectress 
of agriculture and fruits. 

Ceres, the planet, is so called because 
it was discovered from the observatory of 
Palermo, and Ceri^s is the tutelar goddess 
of Sicily. 

Ceret'tick Shore (TAe), the Car¬ 
digan coast. 

. . . the other floods from the Cerettick shore 

To the Virginian see contributing their store. 

Dr^tvn : PolyolHon, vl, (t6se). 

Oer'imon, a physician of Ephesus, 
who restored to animation Thaisa, the 
wife of PePicl6s prince of 'lyre, sup- 
(Kised to be dead.— Shakespeare: Pericles 
Prince of Tyre (1608). 

Certa'men Cathollcum onzn 
Caltrinietis, of Hamconius, is a poem 
in which e\ cry word begins with C, 

N.B.—In the Materia more Ma^strdlis 
every word begins with M ; and in the 
Pugna Poredrum per P, Poreum poitam 
every word begins with P, 

Chah'ot (Philippe dk), admiral of 
France, governor of Bourgovne and Nor¬ 
mandy under Fran9ois I. Montmorency 
wd me cardinal de Lorraine, out of 
jealoiwy, accused hira of malversation, 
his faitnfbl servant Allegro was put to the 
rack to force eiddefloe against the aoctia^, 
»*»d Chabot was tent to pdaon because he 


was unable to pay the fine levied upon 
him. His innocence, however, was estab¬ 
lished by the confession of his enemies, 
and he was released; but disgrnce had 
made so deep an impression on his mind 
that he sickened and died. I'his is the 
subject of a tragedy entitled The Tragedy 
of Philip Chabot, etc., by Chapman and 
Shirley {1639). 

Cbad'baxid {The Rev. Mr.), type of 
a canting hypocrite “in the ministry." 
He calls himself “ a vessel," is much 
adrnireii by his dupes, and pretends to 
despise the “carnal world," but never- 
thchiss lores dearly its “good things," 
and is most self-indulgent.— C. Dickene : 
Bleak House (1833). 

CbafiELugfton {Mr. Percy), M.P., a 
stock-broker. — Morion: If I had a Thou- 
sand a Year. 

Cbalbrook, a pant, the root of the 
race of giants, including Polypherae 
(3 syl.), Goliath, the Titans, Fierabras, 
Gargantua, and closing with Pantag'ruel. 
He was born in the year known for its 
“week of three Thursdays."— Rabelais: 
Pantagrud, ii. {1533). 

CbaVybea (3 syL), a people on the 
south shore of the Black Sea, who occu¬ 
pied themselves in w’orking iron. 

On the lefl band dw« 

The iron-workers called the Chalyb^s, 

Of whom tww.ire. 

Mrs. Hnrjitninjf : rromtthem Brund 

Cbam. the pseudonym of comte 
Aradd^e de Nod, a peer of France, a great 
wit, and the political caricaturist of 
Charivari (the French Punch). The 
count was one of the founders of the 
French Republic in 1875. As Cham or 
Ham was the second son and scapegrace 
of Noah, so Amddde was the second son 
and scapegrace of the comte de Nod 
[Hoah]. 

Cbam [ICam\ the sovereign prince 
Tartary, now written Khan. 

The Great Cham of Literature. Dr. 
Johnson (1709-1784) was so caBed by 
Smollett. 

Cbam of Tartarjr, a corruption of 
Chan or Khan, i.e. “ lord or prince,” as 
Hoccota Chan. “Ulu Cban” means 
“great lord,” “ulu" being equal to the 
Latin magnm^ and “chan” to daminut 
or imperdtar. Sometimes the woed It 
Joined to the name, as Chan-bahi, Ount^ 
chan, etc. The Turks have al^ Kf id 
their “Sultan Murad qhau biu 
Selim cban/'l,#. Sultan Murad pHmea, 
H 
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9 m of Sultan Selim prince.—Selden : 
Titles of Honour, vi 66 (1672). 

Oham'berlain {Matthew), a tapster, 
the successor of Old Roger Raine (1 syl.). 
— Sir W. Scott: Peveril of the Peak 
(time, Charles II.). 

Cliainbers’i Jonrnal, a weekly 
serial by William and Robert Chambers, 
bq^un in 1833. 

CQiamont, brother of Monimia “ the 
orphan," and the troth-plight husband of 
Scri'na (daughter of lord Acasto). He is 
|i soldier, so proud and susceptible that 
he is for ever taking offence, and setting 
himself up as censor or champion. He 
fancies his sister Monim'ia has lost her 
honour, and calls her to task, but finds he 
is mistaken. He fancies her guardian, 
old Acasto, has not been sufficiently 
watchful over her, and draws upon him in 
his anger, but sees his folly just in time 
to prevent mischief. He fancies Castalio, 
his sister’s husband, has ill-treated her, 
and threatens to kill him, but his 
suspicions are again altogether erroneous. 
In fact, his presence in the house was 
like that of a madman with fire-brands 
in a stack-yard,— Otway: The Orphan 
(1680). 

There are characters In which he fC. M. Vouh^J Is 
trarlTalled and almost jKirfect. His ** Pierre “ 
PrtseriKd, Otwa^J is more soldierly than Kemble's; 
his '* Chamonl " is full of brotherly pride, noble irn- 
petoosity, and heroic scorn.—jVrw Monthly Magatino 
(x8aa). 

Champagne {Henry earl of), a 
crusader.— Sir W. Scott: The Talisman 
(time, Richard I.). 

Cham'pernel', a lame old gentle¬ 
man, the nusband of Lami'ra, and son- 
in-law of judge Vertaigne (2 syl.).^ 
0 Beaumont and Fletcher: The Little 
French Lawyer (printed 1647). 

Champion and Severall. A 

“champion" is a common, or land in 
allotments without enclosures, A 
“severall" is a private farm, or land 
enclosed for individual use, A “cham¬ 
pion " also means one who holds an open 
allotment or " champion." 

More profit Is quieter found 
(Where sasturet in severaU be| 

Ot one seely ncre of ground. 

Than champion ni^eth of Uum 
Again what a Joy it is known 
When men may oe bold of their own I 

Tusur: Pive Hundred Points o/Cood 
Husbmndry, Hii sa. 

The ehnmpion dUfois from emermtl roudb 
Vm want of partitkm, ciotier, apd such, 

Tkiser (IntroOuctioii), (iSS^ 

Ohmpioii of tho Virfijau st 


Cyril of Alexandria is so called from his 
defence of the *' Incarnation " or doctrine 
of the “hypostatic union," in the long 
and stormy dispute with Nesto'rius 
bishop of Constantinople. 

Champneys {Sir GeoJ^y), a fossi¬ 
lized old country gentleman, who believes 
in “ blue blood " and the “British peer¬ 
age." Father of Talbot, and neighbour 
of Perkyn Middlewick, a retired butter- 
man. The sons of these two magnates 
are fast friends, but are turned adrift by 
their fathers for marrying in opposition 
to their wishes. When reduced to abject 
poverty, the old men go to visit their 
sons, relent, and all ends happily. 

Talbot Champneys, a swell with few 
brains and no energy. His name, which 
was his passport into society, would not 
find him in salt in the battle of life. He 
marries Mary Melrose, a girl without a 
penny, but his father wanted him to 
marry Violet the heiress. 

Miss Champneys, sir GeofTry’s sister, 
proud and aristocratic, but quite willing 
to sacrifice both on the altar of Mr. 
Perkyn Middlewick, the biUterraan, if the 
wealthy plebeian would make her his 
wife, and allow her to spend his money. 
—//. J. Byron : Our Boys (1875). 

ChMidoB House (Cavendish Square, 
Tendon), so called from being the resi¬ 
dence of Jamfis Brydges, duke of Chan- 
dos, generally called “The Princely 
Chandos." 

Cliandoe Street. (See Caribbb 

Islands, p. 179.) 

Clxanounee Temenes Tale {The), 
that is, a yemen's tale at:>out a chanoun. 
(A “yemen" is a bailiff.) This is a tale 
in ridicule of alchemy. A chanoun hum¬ 
bugged a priest by pretending to convert 
rubbish into gold. With a film of wax he 
concealed in a stick a small lot of thin gold. 
The priest stirred the boiling water with 
the stick, and the thin pieces of gold, as 
the wax melted, dropped into the pot 
The priest gave the chanoun 40 for the 
recipe; and the crafty alchemist was 
never seen by him afterwards. 

CliaA'ticleer (3 iylX the cock. In 
the beast-epic of Reynard the Fox (i 493 )i 
and also in “ The Nonne Prestes Tale,'* 
told in The Canterbury Tales, by Chauceif 
(1388). 

ClfMaiui BivA the dof«i w 

called hoioaiise doves oeUvered the ora^ 
of DodOna or Chaon'ia. 
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But tho mild swallow none with toHs Infest, 

Asd none the soft Chaonian bird molest. 

Ovuf; Art of Lam, H. 

CHiaoxiiazi Food, acoms ; so called 
from ihe oak trees of Dod6na, which gave 
out the oracles by means of bells hung 
among the branches. Beech mast is so 
called also, because beech trees abounded 
in the torest ot DodSna. 

Chapelie ATenturouM, the place 
where I .auncelot had his second vision of 
the " Beatific Cup." His first was during 
his fit of madness. 

SJumlwiflng, he saw the vision high, 
lie migtu not view with waiting eye. 

Sir Scott. Marmton (1806). 

Cliaracters of Vathek's Sabres. 

** Like the characters of Vathek’s sabres, 
they never remained two days alike.” 
These sabres would deal blows without 
being wielded by man, obedient to Ws 
wish only.— Bedford: Vaihek ^ 

CTharaioiSy son of the marshal of 
Burgundy. When he was a8 years old, 
his father died in prison at Dijon, for 
debts contracted by him for the service of 
the Slate in the wars. According to the 
law which then prevailed in P’rance, the 
body of the marshal was seized by his 
creditors, and refused burial. The son 
of Cliaralois redeemed his father’s body 
by his own, which was shut up in prison 
in lieu of the marshal.— Massinger: The 
Fatal Dowry (1632). 

% It will iS; remembered that Milti'adds, 
the Athenian general, died in prison for 
debt, and the creditors claimed the body, 
which they would not suffer to be buried 
till his son Cimon gave up himself as a 
hostage. 

Char'e^te (3 ^/.). The Charegite 
assassin, m the disguise of a Turkish 
maralxiut or enthusiast, comes and dances 
bet ore the tent of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and suddenly darting forward, is about to 
stab the king, when a Nubian seizes his 
arm, and the king kills the assassin on 
the spot.—-Sfr Scott: The Talisman 

(time, Richard 1 .). 

Charge of the Light Brigade, 

or*‘The Death Charge of the 600 at 
Balaclava,*’ Sept. so. 18^ Ihe brigade 
consisted of the 13th Light Dragoons, 
the XTtb Lancers, the zith Hussars 
commanded by lord Cardigan, the 8tb 
Hussars, and the 4th Light Dragoons. 
The Russians were advancing in great 
stren^h to intercept the Turkish and 
British forces, when lord Raglan {com- 
mander-in-chJef) sent an order to lord 


Lucan to advance, and lord Lucan (not 
understanding what was intended) applied 
to captain Nolan, who brought the message, 
for information. Nolan replied, ' ‘ There, 
my lord, is your enemy.’ Lucan then 
gave orders to lord Cardigan to attack, 
and the 600 rode forward into the jaws 
of death. In 20 minutes, 12 officers were 
slain, and 4 others wounded ; 147 men 
were slain, and no wounded. The 
blunder must be shared by lord Lucan, 
general Airey, and captain Nolan. How¬ 
ever, never was victory more glorious to 
the devoted men than this useless and 
deadly charge. It “was magnificent, 
but It was not war,” and when lord 
Cardigan rallied the scattered remains, 
he said, “My men, someone has blun¬ 
dered.’’ They replied, “ Never mind, 
my lord, we are ready to charge again if 
it is your lordship's command." Tenny¬ 
son wrote a poem on the fatal charge. 

N. B.— Coincidences, Tht names of the 
four persons concerned all end in -an; 
Raglan told Nolan, Nolan told Lucan, 
and Lucan told Cardigan. The initials 
of these names make R a C-L a N, very 
near the name R a G-La N. 

Cliariclo’iA, the ^u»^/pof Theag’enfts, 
In the Greek romance called The Laves of 
Theagenis and Charicleia, by Heliodo’ros 
bishop of Trikka (fourth century). 

dUMi’no, father of Angelina. Charino 
wishes Angelina to marry Clodio, a young 
coxcomb; but the lady prefers his elder 
brother Carlos, a young bookworm. Love 
changes the character of the diffident 
Carlos, and Charino at last accepts him 
for his son-in-law. Charino is a testy, 
obstinate old man, who wants to rule the 
whole world in his own way.— 

Lave Makes a Man (1694). 

CliazriTa’ri. In the Middle .Ages a 
“ charivari ” consisted of an assemblage 
of ragamuffins, who, armed with tin 
pots and pans, fire-shovels, and kettles, 
gathered in the dark outside the house of 
any obnoxious person, making the night 
hideous by striking the pots against the 
pans, and howling ' * Haro I hare I *’ or (in 
the south) “ Han I hari I *’ In 1563 tiie 
Council oi Trent took the matter up. and 
solemnly interdicted “ charivaries " under 
pain of excommunication; nevertheless, 
the practice long continued in some 
the French villages, notabfy in La Rua- 
cade. 

% In East Levant, near Chichester, be¬ 
tween 1869 and 187a. I witnessed thres 
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such visitations made to different houses. 
In two cases the husband had bullied his 
wife ; and in one the wife had injured her 
husband with a broomstick. The visi¬ 
tation in all ca^es was made for three 
successive nights ; and the villagers as¬ 
sured me confidently th It the "law had 
no power to sui»press these demonstra¬ 
tions, *' 

CKarlemag-ne and his Pala¬ 
dins. Tins senes ot romances is of 
French origin ; as the Arthurian is Welsh 
or British. It began with the legendary 
chronicle in ver-;e, called Historia dt Vita 
Caroli ei Kohindi, erroneously 

attribute<ltu Turpin archbishop ol Rheims 
{a contemporary ot Charlemagne). Pro¬ 
bably they were written 200 or 300 years 
later. The chief of the seiies are Huon 
of Bordeaux, Guerin de Afonglave, Gaylen 
Rhetori (in which Charlemagne and his 
paladins proceed in mufti to the Holy 
Land). Miles and Ames, Jairdain de 
Blaves, Doolin de Mayence, Ogier le 
Danois, and ?Auujfis the Enchanter, 
CharlciUOiifnc was bwrieU at Au-Li-Chdpelle in 614. 

Charlemagne s Stature. \Wc are told 
that Charlemagne was eight feet high,’* 
and so strong that he could "straighten 
with his hands al >ne three horse-shoes at 
once.” His diet and his dress were both 
as simple as poss blc. 

Charlemagne 'r Nine I f '"ives ; {i) I lamil- 
trude, a poor Frenclnvoman, who bore 
him several children. (2) Dc.sidera'ta, 
who was divorced. (^) HiUi< gaidc, {4) 
Fastradc, daughter of count Rodolph the 
Saxon. (5) Luilgardc iheGt rrnan. ( I'hc 
last three died before him.) (6) Malte- 
gardc. (7) Gersurnde the Saxon. (8) 
Regina. {9) Adahnda, 

Charlemagne s Sword, I..a Joyeuse, 

Charlemagne and the Ring. Pasquier 
says that Charles ie Grand fell in love 
with a peasant-girl [Ag.uha], In whose 
society he seemed bewitched, insomuch 
that ail matters of State wore neglected 
by him ; but the girl died, to the great joy 
of all, What, however, w'as the astonish¬ 
ment uf the court to fintl that the king 
seemed no less bewitched wah the dead 
body than he had Ijeen with the living, 
and spent all fJay and night with it, even 
when its ?mer< w as quite offensive. Arch¬ 
bishop Turpin felt convinced there was 
sorcery in this strangeinfatuatron; and on 
examining the b^jdy, found a ring under 
the tongue, which he rcitioved. Chaile- 
magne now lost all regard for the dead 
body; but followed Turjiin, with whom 


he seemed infatuated. The archbishop 
now bethought him of the ring, which he 
threw into a pool at Aix, where Charle- 
m.ignc built a palace and monastery ; and 
no spot in the world had such attractions 
for him as Aix-la-Cbapelle, where “ the 
ring” w'as buried.— Recherches de la 
France, vi. 33. 

Charlemagne not dead. According to 
legend, Charlemagne wails crowned and 
armed in Odenberg {Hesse) or Unters- 
t)erg, near S.Llt/.biirg, till the time oi anti¬ 
christ, when he will wake up and deliver 
Christendom. (St*e Hakharos.sa, p. 88.) 

Charlemagne and Years of Plenty. 
.According to German legend, Charle¬ 
magne appears in seasons of plenty. He 
crosses the Rhine on a golden bridge, and 
blesses the corn-fields and vineyards. 

Thou stamto-st, Imperial Clurl'-magiie, 

Upon thy brultfe of trohJ. 

LifHii/tlit'V/; Auiumit, 

CHAKIiHS I. (Sec Ari kndix IL) 

Cliarles 11 . of fin gland, introduced 
by sir W. Scott in tw'o novels, vif, 
Peveril of the Peak and Wooddosk. In 
this latter he appears first as a gipsy- 
woman, and aftcrwanls under the name 
of Louis Kerneguy (AUicrt I^'s page)* 

Charles XIZ. of Sweden. Deter¬ 
mined to brave the seasons, as he had 
done his enemies, Charles XII. ventured 
to make long marches during the cold 
of the memorable winter of 1709. In one 
of these marche s aooo of his men died 
from the cold. 

Or Icam the fate th;it tfceJlng thoutaucU bore. 
Marched l>y their Cl»arkis lo T>i»iej>er’» swampy thof*] 
Faint In hh woun(j.v, arul in the Idast. 

The Swedish soldier vjnk. and {froaned his U&t. 

: fhe Pigajures q/ H«ye, ll (t79pl. 

(Planch^ has an historical drama, in 
two acts, called Charles XU. ; and the 
Life of Charles XII,, by Voltaire, is con¬ 
sidered to be one of the best-written hif- 
lorical works in the French language.) 

Charles "the Bold,” duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, introduced by sir W. Scott in two 
novels, Quentin Phtrward and Anne cf 
Geierstein. Fhe latter contains au ac¬ 
count of the battle of Nancy {Alahn*Si/\ 
where Charles was slain. 

Charles, prince of Wales (called 
** Babic Charles”), son of James I., in¬ 
troduced by sir W, Scott in The Fortuim 
tf Nigel, 

Charles * ’ tbc Good,” carl of Flandera 
In ira? he passed a law that whoever 
marHtid a serf sliould become a serf : 
thxis if a prince married a serf, the {ninoe 
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wrould lyccomt a serf. This absurd law 
caused h!s death, and the derith of the 
best blood in Brug(’s.— 5 . KfwwUs: The 
Provost 0/ Bruges (1836). 

(paries Edward [Stnartl called 
*' Tile C'hcvalier Ihinre C?harU‘s r.<h.vard, 
the Young Pretender," introduced by sir 
W. Scott in Red^auntlet (time, George 
in.), first as “father Buonavcr.tiira,"and 
afterwards as “ fYetender to the Hriti'-h 
crown." He is again introduced in 
Waver ley (time, George II ). 

Charles Emmanxiol, son of Victor 
Amade'us (4 rv/.) king of Sardinia. In 
1730 his father abdicated, but some¬ 
what later wain ted his son to restore the 
crown again. This the son ret used to 
do ; and when Vhetor plotted against him, 
D'Orme'aw^as sent to at rest the old ntan, 
and he dic<i. Charles was brave, pr i#ent, 
single-minded, and truthful.—A*. Brmi>n- 
ing : King Fie tor and King Charles^ e/e, 

Charles’s Wain, the constellation 
called The ('treat Bear, A corruption of 
the Old English Cfcries (“ the churl's 
or farmer's waggon "); sometimes still 
fujtber corrupted into *' king Charles's 
wain." 

ho! An 't be not four by the dny. I'll be 
hanijf'l. wain \% o*rt the new chimney.-- 

Shaltiffart ■ i Htnry /r, II. ic. i ( 1597 !. 

Coukl he not t»ej: the k of Charles's wain t 

SjftvH A>fi yuan. hi. 99. U8*o). 

Charley (- 4 ), an imperial, or tuft of 
hair on the chin. 

A t'ld of hut on his twinecl ffrandiloquently 

tn Imt fanwStarly a *'Cl\ailcj’."--A. M. 

ytfHif>n ■ I he Girl lit le/f behind Him, i. 5 

Charley, plu. Charleys, an old 
watchman or " night guardian," l>efore 
the introduction of the police force by 
sir Robert I’wl. in 1829. So called from 
Charles L, who extended and improveil 
the police system. 

Chariot, a messenger from LiMge 
(tM-aje) to f.x)uis XL —Sir IK. Scott: 
Quentin Durutard (time, Edward IV.). 

CKABXOTTB, the faithful sweet¬ 
heart of young Wilmot, siipjx)sed to have 
perished at sea.— Lillo: Fatal Curiosity 

Oharlottt, the dumb girl, in love with 
Leandcr; but her father, sir Ja-sper, wants 
her to marry Mr, Dapper. In order to 
avoid lids hateful alliance, Charlotte pre¬ 
tends to be dumb, and only answ'crs, 
“ Han, hi, han, hon/' The “ mock 
doctor ** employs Leonder as hU apothe- 


ca^y, and the young lady is soon cured 
“ pills matrimonial," The jokes in act ii. 

6 are verbally copied from the French.— 
Fielding: The Mock Dor for (1733). 

In Molii^re’s Le \fede>iH MafgrC Lui, Charlotte is 
called “ Lucinde ” fa syL). 

Charlotte, daughter of sir John Lam¬ 
bert, in 7'he Hypocrite, by Bickerstaff 
(ryf^S); in love with Dainl^'y. She is a 
giddy girl, fond of tormenting Darnley; 
imt being promised in marriage to Dr. 
Cantwell, who is 59. and whom .she utterly 
detests, she becomes somewhat sobered 
down, and promises Darnley to become his 
loving wife. Her constant exclamation 
is “ Lud I" In Molt^re's comedy of 
Tariuffe, Charlotte is called “ Marifime," 
and Darnley is “ VaU-re." 

Charlotte, in Goethe's novel (See 

I.OTir:, p o_>7 ■ 

Charlotte, die [x*rt maidservant of 
the countess \\'inter$en. Her father was 
''.stale co.i(hnun." Cliarlotte is jealous 
of Mrs. Haller, and behaves rudely to 
her (sec act ii. 3),—AI. Thomson : Tfu 
Stranger (1797). 

Charlotte, servant to Sowerberry. A 
dishonest, rr.>ugh servant-gir), who ill 
treats Oliver Twist, and robs her master. 
— Dickens: Oliver Twist 

Charlotte, daughter of George IV. 
Her mother's name was Caroline; her 
husband was piince Coburg ; she was 
married at Carlton House ; her town 
residence was Camelford House; her 
country residence was Claremont, after¬ 
wards the properly of lord Clive. Princess 
Charlotte died in childbirth, and the name 
of her accoucheur was Croft. 

Charlotte, daughter of general 

Baynes. She marries Philip Firmin, the 
hero of lliackeray's novel The Adventures 
of Philip (i860). 

CTharlotto (Lady), the servant of a 
lady -SO called. She assumes the airs with 
the name and address of her mistress. 
The servants of her ow n and other house¬ 
holds address her as “ Your ladyship,” or 
** lady Charlotte ; *’ but though so mighty 
grand, she is *' noted for a plaguy pair of 
thick lcgs.’*““A?m James Townl^: fiigk 
Life Below Stairs (1759). 

Charlotto Elisabeth, whose scor- 
nanie was Phelan, afterwards Tonna, 
author of nunierotts books for duldxes, 
tales, etc. {i 035 ~i 86 a). 

Charlotte 0oodohil4, a iifcercbaiit*i 
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orphan daughter of large fortune. She is 
pestered by many lovers, and her guardian 
gives out that she has lost all her money 
bv the bankruptcy of his house. On this 
all her suitors but one fall off, and that 
one is sir Callaghan 0 ‘Brallaghan. Sir 
Callaghan declares he loves her now as 
an equal, and one whom he can serve ; 
hut before he loved her “ with fear and 
trembling, like a man that loves to be a 
soldier, vet is afraid of a gun.”— Macklin : 
Lorn ii-fa-Mode (1779). 

CHiar'mian, a kind-hearted, simple- 
minded attendant on Cleopat'ra. After 
the queen’s death, she applied one of the 
asps to her own arm ; and when the 
Roman soldiers entered the room, fell 
down dead.— Shakespeare: Aniony and 
Clmpatra (1608); and Dryden: All for 
Love (1678}. 

Char'teTiaf^fr Patrick) of Kinfauns, 
provost of Perth. IV. Scotl: Fair 
Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Chiartiat Clergymazi (The), Rev. 
Charles Kingsley (1809-1877). 

Cliartro (Le billet qu' a la), the 
promise of a candidate to those he can¬ 
vasses. The promise of a minister or 
prince, which he makes from jxjlitcncss, 
and forgets as soon. Ah, le bon billet qV 
m Us Chartre.—Ninon de Lenclos. 


Chaxyllifl, in Spenser’s p^torai 
Colin Cloufs Come Home Again, is lady 
Compton. Her name was Anne, and she 
was the fifth of the six daughters of sir 
John Spenser of AUhorpe, ancestor of 
the nobW houses of Spenser and Marl¬ 
borough. Edmund Spenser dedicated to 
her his satirical fable called Mother Hub¬ 
bards Tale(\$^\). Charyllis was thrice 
married; her first husband was lord Mont- 
eagle, and her third was Robert lord 
Buckhurst (son of the poet Sackville), 
who succeeded his father in x6o8 as earl 
of Dorset 

Ko fos firaltcnrcnftiy are tfie alsters thiea. 

Tlie honottr of tha nobto family 

Of wiUcb ] meanest boast mysmf to be, . . . 

fbyuis, CfaarylSs, and sweet Amatyllis ( 

PbriSs the mr is eldest of the three, 

Tbt nest to her is bountiful CharyUi^ 

OmUs Cmm Ntffut Agmitt 

COUMMiTjU), a poem in four books. 
^ Somerville (1735), in blank verse. 
’Oie subject is thus mdicated— 

BI ilasf. bomuis asi4 their varlotit fatvod. 

• vaihMsiaM. 


duMita {The), Alfonso 11 . of Asturias 
and Leon (758, 791-835 abdicatedi 


Chastelard, a tragedy of Slwin* 
bume (186^). A gentleman of Dauphlny, 
who fell in love with Mary queen of 
Scots. He is discovered in the queen's 
bedroom. 

Chastity (Tests of) : Alasnam's 
mirror, Arthur's drinking-horn, the boy’s 
mantle, cutting the brawn’s head, Flori- 
mel*s girdle, the horn of fidelity, la coupe 
enchants, the mantle of fidelity, the 
grotto of Ephesus, etc. (See CaradoC, 
p. 177, and each article named.) 

Chateau en Eapagna. (See 

Castlk in the Air, p. 186.) 

Chatookee, an Indian biid that 
never drinks at a stream, but catcher the 
rain-drops in falling.— Period. Account of 
the Baptist Missionaries, ii. 309. 

Less pure than these Is that strange Indian bird. 

Who neirer dips In earthly stream h«r bdl. 

But, when the sound of coming showers is beai^ 

Looks up, tnd from the clouds receives her fifl. 

Scuthdty: Curst»/Ktfuttrut, xxi. 6 (lOog^, 

Chat'tanaoh (APOillie), chief of the 
clan Chattan,— Sir IF. Scott: Fair Maid 
of Perth (time, Henry IV.), 

Chat'terley (Rev. Simm), ** the man 
of religion ” at the Spa, one of the man¬ 
aging committee.— 5 i> W. Scott: St 
Rmads Well (time. George HI.), 

Chaubert [Mans.), Master Chiffinch's 
cook,— Sir W. Scott: Peveril of the Peak 
(time, Charles H,). 

Chancer of France, Qdment 
Maroi (1484-1544). 

Chan'nns. Arrogance personified in 
The Purple Island, by Phinciis Fletcher 
(1633). “Fondly himself with praising 
he dispraised.” Fully described in canto 
viii, (Greek, chaunost “vain.”) 

Chan'wtnisin. a blind idolatry of 
Napoleon I, Now it is applied to a blind 
idolatry of l-’rance and Frenchmen. A 
chautnn is the person who idolixes. The 
word is taken from “Chauvin” in 
Scribe’s Soldat Laboureur, a veteran 
soldier of the first empire, whose admira¬ 
tion of Napoleon was unbounded, and 
who honoured even “ the shadow of his 
shoe-lie,” 

Such b ^ thm flo which Vmuk Orni/Mmlt 
tiwxbAttWlbi«,*--71bw:f, iSgrs. 

Cheap ae the flardla'laiui 

The reference is to the vast crowds of 
Sardinkti misonees and slaves brou^ to 
Rome Tiberiiss Oraochita « 
Cheap jradh neetts rnmikijmkm 
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Jack the chapman. (Anglo-Saxon* ckepe^ 
** a market," hence Cheap-side,) 

CHieatly {2 ry/.), a lewd, imprudent 
debauchee of Alsalia (Whiiefriars). He 
dartis not leave the ** refuge " oy reason 
of debt; but in the precincts he fleeces 
young heirs of entail, helps them to 
money, and becomes bound for them.— 
Shadwell: Squire of Ahatia (1688). 

Che'bar, the tutelar angel of Mary 
sister of Martha and Laiarus of liethany. 
— Klopstock: The Messiah, xii. (1771). 

C1ied'eraiai'd« (5 mother of 

Hem'junah and wife of Zebenc'rer sultan 
of Cassirnir*. Her daughter having run 
away to prevent a forced marriage with 
the prince of Georgia, whom she had 
never seen, the sultana pined away and 
died .—Sir C, Morell [J, Ridley]: 
of the Genii (“ Princess of Cassiniir," |^le 
vii., 1751). 

Cliederlea h O'/.), a Moslem hero, 
who, like St. George, saved a virgin 
exposed to the tender mercies of a huge 
dragon. He also drank of the waters of 
immortality, and still lives to render aid 
in war tf' oy who invoke him. 

When ChederlAs comM 
To old Q|% Modern on hU deathhrss horto, 

. . . h« had nrwly rju.iSed 

The h>n<C^\ waters of eternal youth- 

yaan e/Art, ri. 30a, etc. (lisy). 

Chearly* eVrr.), daughter of colonel 
Woodley. After being married three 
years, she was left a widow, young, hand¬ 
some, rich, lively, and gay. She came 
to London, and was seen in the opera by 
Frank Heartall, an open-hearted, im¬ 
pulsive young merchant, who fell in love 
with her, and followed her to her lodging. 
Ferret, the villain of the story, misinter¬ 
preted all the kind actions of Frank, attri¬ 
buting his gifts to hush-money; but his 
character was amply vindicaien, and “ the 
soldier 8 daughter became his blooming 
wife .—Cherry : The Soldier's Daughter 
(1804). 

Mh& O-NeilL «t th* «(ta tmde h«r th* 

TtMMtrc Roy&i. Crow Streol, In »Sn, m **Ttwi Wldnir 
Chewly. t>mmUtr 0 H. 

CHiteryble Brothtiv {The), brother 
Ned and brother Charles, the incarnations 
of all that is warm-hearted, generoos, 
benevolent, and kind. They were once 
homeless boys running about the streets 
barefooted; and, when they grew to be 
wealthy London merchants, were ever 
tmdy to stretch forth a helping hand to 
those stmgi^ifig against the huflta oC 
forttme.. 


Frank Ckeeryble, nephew of the tn'odiers 
Cheeryble. He married Kate Nickleby. 
— Dickens: Nicholas Nicklehy\}Zq^\ 

Cbeese. The “ten topping guests.'* 
(See CiSLEV, p. 211.) 

Cheese {Dr,), an English translation 
of the I^tin Dr. Caseus, that is, Dr. John 
Chase, a noted quack, who was born in the 
reign of Charles II., and died in that of 
queen Anne. 

Cheeae-Cakee. Sir W. Scott, allud¬ 
ing to the story of “ Nourieddin' Ali and 
B^'reddin' Hassan,'* in the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments, makes in four or 
five lines as many blunders. The quota¬ 
tion is from The Heart of Midlothian. 

She. i.t, Eflie Deans, amused herself with viidtiogtlM 
dairy . . . and was near divToyering herself to Mary 
Hetlev by betraying her acqtialntanoe with the cele¬ 
brated recei(>t for Dunlop cheese, that she compaiwd 
herself to Bedreddin Hassan, whom the tnxier his 
/kstker-in-lacw discovered by his superlative skfll fai 
composing' ermm-tarts wUh isis them. 

(t) It was not “cream-tarts'’ but 
cheese-cakes. {2) The charge was that he 
made cheese-caKcs without putting pepper 
in them, and not “ cream-tarts with 
pepper." {3) It was not “the virier his 
father-in-law," but the widow of Nour- 
eddin Ali and the mother of Bedreddin, 
who made the discovery. She declared 
that she herself had given the receipt to 
her son, and it was knowm to no one else. 

Chnmlntiry (The Father of), Amaud 
de Villeneuvc (1238 1314). 

ChelvcLonieh = k), god of the Moabites; 
also called Baal-Pe'tV; the Pria^pus or 
idol of turpitude and obscenity. Solomon 
built a temple to this ol>scene idol *' in 
the hill that is before Jerusalem" 
(j Kings xi. 7). In the hierarchy of hell 
Milton gives Chemos the fourth rank: (i) 
Satan, (a) Beelzebub, (3) Moloch, (4) 
Chemos. 

Next Chemos, the ob'seene dnwd of Moal»% «eM . . . 
FeCr hU other namo. 

mu»m : F^fdist Lett, htO, 4it fi 46 | 0 . 

Ckeq'unrs, a public-house tngn; the 
arms of Fits- Warren, the head of which 
house, In the days of the Plantagenets, 
was invested with the power of licensing 
vintners and publicans. 

The Chequers of Abingdon Street, IVest-^ 
minster, mt bearings of the earls of 
Arundel, at one rime empowered to grant 
Ucencet to public-houses, 

Clmomte ( Thd) or Tm 
AM Sags (cA ae i), Flutmhi who wns 
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born at Chserone'a, in Boeo'tia (a.d. 46- 

190). 

This iHTttlse, O Cheronean wgre. Is thine 1 

UtatHe: ( 1773 ). 

Clier'ry, the lively daughter of Boni¬ 
face, landloid of the inn at Lichfield.— 
Farquhar: The Beaux Stratagem [xqoq'). 
(See below, Chery.) 

Clierry {Andrew), comic actor and 
dramatist (1762-1812), author of The 
Soldier^s Daughter, All for Fame, Two 
Strings to your B070, The I Ullage, Spanish 
Dollars, etc. He was speciaJly noted for 
his excellent wigs. 

Shall sapient aiana^ers new scenes produce 
From Cherry, Skclfin^on, and Mother Coos* f 
Byron: Enylish Bards arta i^couh KnHewirs (1809). 

(Mother Goose is a pantomime by C. 
Dibdin.) 

Cher'sett (Anglo-Saxon, chirch-sett, 
or “church-seed," ecclesia semen), a cer¬ 
tain quota of wheat annually made to the 
(iurch on St. Martin's Day. 

AH that measure of wheat called chersett.— D*^ ef 
Qi/t io Boxs^rove Priory {near Chichester). 

Clxer'ubiin (Don), the “bachelor of 
Salamanca," who is placed in a vast 
number of different situations of life, and 
made to associate with all classes of 
society, liiat the authors may sprinkle 
his satire and w'it in every direction.— 
Lesage: The Bachelor of Salamanca 
(» 737 ). 

Cher'y, the son of Brunetta (who was 
the wife of a king's brother), married 
bis cousin Fairstar, daughter of the king. 
He obtained for his cousin the three 
wonderful things; The dancing water, 
which had the power df imparting 
beauty ; the singing apple, which had the 
power of imparting wit; and the little green 
Hrd, which had the power of telling 
secrets.— ConUesse D'A ulnoy: Fairy Tales 
(*' The Princess Fairstar," 1682), 

Cliesse (The Game and Play of), the 
first book printed by William Caxton, at 
the Westminster Press (1474), The art of 
printing by movable type was known at 
klaycnce, Strasburg, and Haarlem some 
90 years before Caxton set up his press in 
England. 

Clies'ter (Sir John), a plausible, 
foppish villain, the sworn enemy (rf 
Geoffrey Haredale, by whom he is killed 
in a dui Sir John is the father of Hugh, 
the gigantic servant at the Maypole inn. 

Edward Chester, son of sir John, and 
the lover of Emma : 

Bmmaiy Fudge (1841), 


CHester Mysteries, certain miracii 
plays performed at Chester in the fifleentl 
century, and printed in 1843 f®*" 
Shakespeare l^ciety, under the care 
of ThoriKis Wright. (See Townlby 
Mysteries.) 

N.B,—There were 24 dramas, one for 
each city company. Nine were performed 
on W^it-Monday, nine on Whit-l uesday, 
and the other six on Wednesday. The 
*' Fraternity of the Passion " was licensed 
in France, in 140a. 

•.* Several manuscript copies o' the Chester Myrade- 
PLiys exist. That of the duke of Devonshire is dated 
1 ^ 1 ; those m the British Museum are dated i6c» end 
1607 . 

CbesterEeld (Charles), a young man 
of genius, the hero and title of a novel by 
Mrs. Trollope (1841). The object of this 
novel is to satirize the state of literature 
in England, and to hold up to censure 
authors, editors, and publishers, as pro¬ 
fligate, selfish, and corrupt 

Cbeaterfield House (London), 
built by Isaac Ware for Pliilip fourtn 
earl of Chesterfield, author of Chester^ 
peldP5 iMters to his Son (1694-1773). 

Chestertoxx (Paul), nephew to Mr. 
Percy Chaflington, stoc k-broker and M. P, 
—Morton: If I had a Thousand a Year 
(17641838). 

Chevalier Malfet {Le). So sir 

Launcelot calls himself after he was cured 
of his madness. The meaning of tht 
phrase is “ 'The knight who has done ill, 
or “The knight who has trespassed."— 
Sir T, Malory: History of Prince Arthur, 
iii. ao {1470). 

dieveril (Hans), the ward of Mor¬ 
dent, just come of age. Impulsive, 
generous, hot-blooded. He resolves to 
be a rake, but scorns to be a villain. 
However, be accidentally meets with 
Joanna “the deserted daughter," and 
falls in love with her. He rescue.^ her 
from the clutches of Mrs. Enfield the 
crimp, and marries Y\tr,^Holcrofi: The 
Deserted Daughter (altered into The 
Steward), (1785). 

Tbeowtplaced w IfTaUierla^ In tbe post* 
tton • light comedian was '* Cheverfl,'* ta TTu 
Strsuard, atterad from I Mesa's DcstrUd /touMikr.— 
IF. Uty: Utter U C. SF. Rusitll 

CkoYy CItaM is not the battle of 
Otterburn, although the two are mixed 
^ togeth^ in the ballad so called. Omy 
Chase is liie chase of the earl of Dooglii 
among “ the Chy^dal Hyhi*^ ailt^ IPmejf 
of North titnberlandi who had imwed 
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loiild hunt there three days without 
Asking the warden's consent." 

The Pers 4 owt of Northombarlende, 

And « vowe to (Jod muyd he 
That he wolde hunt* In the mountay'n* 

Off Chyviat within d.ayes thre, 

In mau|;er of douij^ht^ Dogles 
And all that with lutn be. 

f’tny • 1.11. 

Chibia'boSt the Harmony of Nature 
personified; a musician, the friend of 
Hiawatha, and ruler in the land of spirits. 
When he played on his pipe, the “ brooks 
ceased to murmur, the wood-birds to sing, 
the squirrel to chatter, and the rabbit sat 
upright to look and listen.** He was 
drowned in lake Superior by the breaking 
of the ice. 

Mo«t beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the {fcntle Chlbi.d'os; 

He the best of all niusif lan?. 

He the sweetest of all sinjjers. 

Longjello'w . JltawatHa, \ i. and *t. ^ 

CBicaneau a litigioua 

tradesman, in L^j Plaideurs, by Racine 

(* 668 ). 

Cliiclx'i-VacKe (3 syl.), a monster 
that fed only on good women. The word 
means the " sorry cow.*’ It was all skin 
and bone, because its food was so ex¬ 
tremely scarce. (See Rycokn, p. 163.) 

0 noWc wyvH, full of hei^h prudencti, 

Let noon fuutiilttie jour tono^s iiayle . . . 

Leit Chicht-Vrtcheyou swolive in her entralla. 
CAMu*:er; Canifrf'ury Taki (** Merchant's Tale," 1388). 

Obiok (d/r.), brother-in-law of Mr. 
Dombey; a stout gentleman, with a 
tendency to whistle and hum airs at in¬ 
opportune moments, Mr. Chick is some¬ 
what hen-pecked ; but in the matrimonial 
squalls, tliougii apparently beaten, he not 
unfrec^uently rises up the superior, and 
g' ts his own way. 

iMuiia Chick, Mr. Dombey's married 
sister. She is of a snappish temper, but 
dresses in the most juvenile style ; and is 
persuaded that anyllhng can be accom¬ 
plished if persons will only “ make an 
effort "—Dickens : Domltey and Son (1846), 

CMeken (The), Michad Angelo 
Taylor, barrister. So called because in 
his maiden spe^h, 1785, he said, 
deliver this opinion wnth great deference, 
l>etng but a chicken in the profession of 
the law.** 

C^okaa ( The Game), a low fellow, to 
be heard of at the bar of the Black Badger. 
Mr. Toots selects this man as his instruc¬ 
tor in Isndag, beiung, and seif-defence, 
llie Chicken has short hair, a low fore- 
headr a broken nose, and ** aoonsiderable 
tract ol tune ami sibfffe oottairy behind 


each car.’*— Dickens: Demhey and San 
(1846). 

Chickena and the Angrim. 

When the augurs told Publius Clautlius 
Pulcher, the Roman consul, w'ho was 
about to engage the Carthaginian fleet, 
that the sacred chickens would not eat, he 
replied, l*hen toss them into the sea, 
that they may drink.” 

Chick^existalker {Afrs.), a stout, 
bonny, kind-hearted w'ornan, who keeps a 
general sliop. Toby Veck, in his dream, 
imagines her married to Tugby, the 
porter of sir Joseph Bowley.— Dickens: 
The Chimes (1844). 

Chick'weed [Conley, «,#. Nosey), 
the man who robbed himself. He W'as a 
licensed victualler on the point of failing, 
and gave out that he had been robbed of 
327 guineas " by a tall man with a black 
pitch over his eye.” He was much 
pitied, and numerous subscriptions were 
made on his behalf. A detective was 
sent to examine into tlie ** robbery,” and 
Chkkweed would cry out, “ I'here he is I" 
and run after the " hy’poihetical thief” 
for a considerable distance, and then lose 
sight of him. Thi.s occurred over and 
over again, and at last tlie detective said 
to him, “ Pve found out who done this 
here robbery.” ’’Have you?" said 
Chickweed. '*Yes,' says Spyers, “you 
done it yourself." And so he had.— 
Dickens: Oliver Twist, xxxi. {1837). 

Chifffnek {Afaster Thomas), alias 
Will Smith, a friend of Richard Gaa- 
lessc (2 syL), The private emissary of 
Charles II. He was employed by the 
duke of Buckingham to carry off Ahcc 
Bridgenorth to Whitehall, but the captive 
cscftj>ed and married Julian Pevcril. 

JCate Chi finch, mistress of Thomas Chif- 
fmeh.— Sir W/Scott: Peveril of the Peak 
(time, Charles II.). 

Ckienon ISAtn-yMg], the French 
valet 01 Miss Alscrip “the heiress.” A 
silly, affected, typical French valet-<ie- 
chambre. — Burgoyne : The Neiress (*718)* 

CHiilax, a merry old soldier, lieu* 
tenant to general Memnon, in Paphos.— 
yohn Fletcher; The Mad Lover (1617)^ 
cHed cAxA 

CKXXiB or CliildA, a title gim 
to a knight. It is given by Spensw tn 
prince Arthur. We have CMide JB^l^de, 
Byron’s Childe Harold^ Childe 
Cbilde Tristram* Childe Odlderi^ etc. 
The Spanish means a printm^** 
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Cliild. The notes of this bank bear 
A marigold^ because this flower was the 
trade-mark of “Blanchard and Child.” 
The original “marigold” is still to be 
seen in the front office, with the motto, 
Ainn mon ame, —See Fint London Direc- 
tary (1677). 

ChUd Bettina, daughter of 

Maximiliane Brentano. So called from 
the title of her book, Goethe i Corre- 
tp<fndence with a Child, 

Child of Bile (i ballad of 

considerable antiquity. The Child of 
Elle loved the fair Emmeline, but the 
two families being severed by a feud, the 
lady's father promised her to another. 
The Child of Elle told Emmeline's page 
that he would set her free that very night, 
but when he came up. the lady's damselle 
betrayed her to her father, who went in 
pursuit with his “ merrie men all.” The 
Child of Elle slew the first who came 
up, and Emmeline, kneeling at her father’s 
feet, obtained her forgiveness and leave 
to marry her true love. He said to the 
knight— 

And as thou tov« her, and hoki her deare. 
Heaven prosper thee and thine ; 

And now i»iy hlessinif wend wi’ the«, 

My lovely Emmeline. 

CMld of Nature {The), a play by 
Mrs. Inchbald. Amantis is the “child of 
Nature.” She was the daughter of Al¬ 
berto, banished “ by an unjust sentence,” 
and during his exile he left his daughter 
under the charge of the marquis Almansa. 
Amantis was brought up in total ignorance 
of the world and the passion-principles 
which sway it. but felt grateful to her 
guardian, and soon discovered that what 
she called “gratitude" the world calls 
“love." Her father returned home rich, 
his sentence cancelled and bis innocence 
allowcxl, just in time to give bis daughter 
in marriage to his friend Almanza, 

Cliild of tlio Cord. So the defend¬ 
ant was called by the judges of the 
Vdim-gericht, in Wesijiihalia; because 
every one condenmed by the tribunal was 
hanged to the branch of a tree. 

diild-King. Shakespeare says, 
“ Woe to that land that's |;ovemed by a 
child I ” (Richard III. act ii. sc. 3). 

Wo» to llkoe, O laiMl, wlMm thy king to a ohildi— 
Sactet. X, sS. 

Clilldo MmroU, a man sated with 
the world, who roams from place to place, 
m kill time and escape from hrmseU. 
Tim ‘ohilde” is, in fact, lord Byfoa 


himself, who was only ai when he began 
the poem, which was completed in seven 
years. In canto 1 . the “childe” visits 
Portugal ana Spain (rSoo); in canto ii., 
Turkey in Europe (i8io); in canto iii., 
Belgium and Switzerland (1816); and in 
canto iv., Venice, Rome, and Florence 
(1817). 

Childe Waters. The fair Ellen was 
enceinte of Childe Waters, and, when he 
went on his travels, besought that she 
might be his foot-page. She followed 
him in this capacity barefoot through 
•• mosse and myre. ” They came to a 
river, and the knight pushed her in, but 
“our Ladye bare upp her chinne," and 
she came safe ashore. Having treated 
her with other gross indignities, she was 
taken with the throes ol childbirth while 
on the knight’s steed. The child was 
bom, and then Childe Waters relented, 
and married the much-WTonged mother.— 
Percy: Reliques {Third Series, No. 9). 

Chil'ders (E. IV. B.), one of the 
riders in Sleary’s circus, noted for his 
vaulting and reckless riding in the cha¬ 
racter of the “ Wild Huntsman of the 
Prairies.” This compound of groom 
and actor marries Josephine, Sleary's 
daughter. 

Kidderminster Childers, son of the 
above, known in the profession as 
“Cupid.” He is a diminutive boy, with 
an old face and facetious manner wholly 
beyond his years.— Dickens : Hard Times 
(*854). 

Clxildren ( The Henneberg), It is said 
that the countess of Henneberg railed at a 
beggar for having twins ; and the beggar, 
turning on the countess, who was 42 years 
old. said, “ May you have as many 
children as there are days in a year 1 
Sure enough on Good Friday, 12^, the 
countess brought forth 365 at one birth ; 
ail the males were christened and 

all the females Elizabeth. They were 
buried at a village near La Hague, and 
the jug is still shown in which they vmo 
baptized. 

T A similar story Is told of lady Scart- 
dale, who reproved a gipsy-woman who 
applied for alms at Kedlesion Hall, be¬ 
cause she was about to become a mother* 
The beggar, turningon her moralizer, said, 
** When next jrou are in my oonditiiMlf 
may yoit have as many cbildreh at a falrSi 
as there are days in the Wedc C I| Ii 
said that ere long the lad]r dotuahy Whs 
di^vered of seven ohildfen ai h 
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and that ** the fact ** is set forth in Latin 
in Kedleston Church. 

CEildren in the Wood, the little 
son (three years old) and younger 
daughter (Jane), left by a Norfolk gentle¬ 
man on his death-bed to the care of his 
deceased wife's brother. The boy was to 
have ^300 a year on corning of age, and 
the girl £500 as a wedding portion ; but 
if the children died in their minority the 
money was to go to the uncle. The 
uncle, in order to secure the property, 
hired two ruffians to murder the children, 
but one of them relented and killed his 
companion ; then, instead of murdering 
thel^bes, left them in Wayland (Wailing 
Wood, where they gathered blackberries, 
but died at night with cold and terror. 

All things went ill with the uncle, wl^ 
perished in gaol, and the ruffian, afteim 
lapse of seven years, confessed the whole 
Yiih,iny,^Percy: Relii^ues, Ill. ii. i8. 

CHiildreii of the Miet, one of the 

branches of the MacGregors, a wild race 
of Scotch Highlanders, who had a skir¬ 
mish with the soldiers in pursuit of Dal- 
getty and M‘Eagh among the rocks 
(ch. 14 ).—Sir W. Scott: Legend of Mont- 
rose (time, Charles L). 

Chiilip {L>r,), a physician who At¬ 
tended Mrs. Copperheld at the birth of 
David. 

H« was the meekest of his set, the mildest of little 
mm.^ DicMeni: David t hS49). 

Chillon' (Prisoner of), Fran9ois dc 
Bonnivard, of Lunes, the Genevisc patriot 
(1496-1570) who opposed the enterprises 
of Charles III. (the duke-bishop of 
Savoy) against tne independence of 
Geneva, and was cast by him into the 
prison of Chillon, where he was confined 
tor six years. Lord Byron makes him 
one of six brothers, all of whom were 
victims of the duke-bisliop; one was 
burnt at the stake, and three were im¬ 
prisoned at Chillon. Two of the prisoners 
died, but Francis was set at liberty by 
the people of wrne .—Byron : Prisoner 
if Chillon (1816). 

CSMl'minar', the city of *• forty plV 
krs/' built by the genii for a lurking- 
place to hide themselves in. Balbec was 
also built by the genii. 

Ckimkn% (La BdU) or Xirae'na, 
daughter of couut Lozano de Gormaz, 
wife of the Ctd. After the Cid*8 death 
she ddended Vnientia from the Moors 
with great bnivery, hcit without suocesiL 


Corneille and Guilhem de Cantro have 
introduced her in their tragedies, but the 
rSle they represent her to have taken is 
wholly imaginary. 

Chimes ( The), a Christmas story by 
Dickens (1844). It is about some bells 
which rang the old year out and the new 
year in. Trotty Veck is a little old 
London ticket-porter and messenger. 
He hears the Christmas chimes, and 
receives from them both comfort and 
encouragement, 

China, a corruption of Tsina, the ter¬ 
ritory of Tsin, The dynasty of Tsin 
(b.c. 256-202) takes the same position in 
Chinese history as that of the Normans 
(founded by William the Conqueror) does 
m English history. The founder of the 
Tsin dynasty built the Great Wall, divided 
the empire into thirty-six provinces, and 
made roads or canals in every direction, 
so that virtually the empire begins with 
this dynasty. 

Chinaman (John), a man of China. 

Chindasnintho (4 syL), king of 
Spain, father of Theod^ofred, and grand¬ 
father of Roderick last of the Gothic 
kings.— Southey: Roderick, e/c. (1814). 

Chinosa Philosopher (A). Oliver 
Goldsmith, in the Citizen of the World, 
calls his book " Letters from a Chinese 
Philosopher residing in London to his 
friends m the East " (1759). 


Chinese Tales, translated into French 
prose by Gueulette, In 1723. The 
French tales have been translated into 
English. 

ChingMhoook, the Indian chief, 
called in French Le Gros Serpent. Feni- 
more Cooper has introduced this chief in 
four of his novels. The Last <f the Mih 
hieans. The Pathfinder, The Deerslayer, 
and The Pioneer, 

Chints (Mary), Miss Bloomfield's 
maid, the bespoke of Jem Miller.*---C» 
Selhy: The Unfinished GmtUmfm, 

Chi'os (The Man ef), Homesr, who 
lived at Chios [PCi^-os], At least Chios 
was one of the seven cities whkh laid 
daim to the bard, acooiding to the Ladn 
hexameter verse— 

SoiitiM, Rbodoa CotdpiMBk TTiWaili, CMo«» Algta 

Atll&IK. 
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CMm'side {Luckie\ poulterer at 
Wolfs Hope village.— Sir H'. Scott: 
Bride ofLammermoor(i\vciQ^ William III.). 

Clii'ron, a centaur, renowned for his 
skill in hunting, medicine, music, gymnas¬ 
tics, and prophecy, lie numbered among 
his pupils, Achilles, Peleus, Diomede, 
and indeed all the most noted heroes of 
Grecian story. jupitet took him to 
heaven, and made him the constellation 
Sagittarius, 

... as Chiron eist had done 
To that proud bane of Troy, her god-resembling son 
iAchiliesl 

DraytcH : Polyclbion, ». (1619). 

Cliitlingf ( Tofu), one of the associates 
of Fagin the Tew. Tom Chitling was 
always most deferential to the “Artful 
Dodger.*'— Dickens: Oliver Twist [i.Z'g]). 

Cllivalry {The Flower of\, William 
Douglas, lord of Liddesdale (fourteenth 
century). 

CMo'e the sheplierdess be¬ 

loved by Daphnis, in the pa.storal romance 
called Daphnis and Chhe^ by Longus. 
St. Pierre's tale of Paul and Virgiyua is 
based on this pastoral. 

Cbloe, in Pope’s foral Essay 
ii), is meant for lady Suffolk, mistress of 
George II. “ Placid, good-natured, and 
kind-hearted, but very deaf and of mean 
intelligence.’* 

Virtue she finds too painful .in endeavouf. 
Content to dwell on decencies fur ever. 

Chlo'e or rather Cloe. So Prior calls 
Mrs. Centlivre (1661-1723). 

Chloe or Cloe is a k u.iuie In pastoral poetry. 
The male name is g_nciaily' Stephen. 

Clxlo'rif, the ancient Greek name of 
Flora. 

Around ymr haunta 

The laughing Chloris with profusest hand 
Throws wide her blooms and odours, 

Aktnstdt : Hymn to Ou Naiads, 

Choas'pes (3 syl.), a river of Susia'na, 
noted for the excellency of its water. 
'Phe Persian kings used to carry a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of it with them when 
journeying, so that recourse to other 
water might not be required. 

There Susa, by Choaspes' amber stream. 

The drink of none but kings. 

Milton ; Parodist Regained, ill. »S8 (1661), 

ChcB^reas {ckssk), the lover of Cal- 
linrho^, in the Greek romance called 7'he 
l-orves of Chmreas and CallirrM^ by 
ChaFiton (eighth century), 

CSlioloe {The), a poem in ten-syllable 
fhym«,by John Pomfret (1699). His 
kau*ideal is a rural literary life. 


Choke {General), a lank North 

American gentleman, “one of the most 
remarkable men in the century." He 
was editor of The Water toast Gazette, 
and a member of “ The B'den Land 
Corporation." It was general Choke 
who induced Martin Chuzzlewit to stake 
his all in the egregious Eden swindle.— 
Dickens: Marlin Chuzzlewit 

Cholmondeley \Cham*-ly\ of Vale 
Royal, a friend of sir Geoffrey Peveril.— 
Sir \V. Scott : Peveril of the Peak (time, 
Charles II.). 

Cholmondeley, in Ainsworth's 

Tower of London (1843), is the squire of 
lord Guildford Dudley. 

Cholula (Pyramid of), the great 
Mexican pyramid, west of Puebla, 
erected in the reign of Montezuma 
emperor of Me-xico (1466-1520). Its 
base is 1423 feet, each side, or double 
that of the largest Egyptian pyramid, but 
its height does not exceed 164 feet. 

Choppard (Pierre), one of the gang 
of thieves, called “'The Ugly Mug.’ 
When asked a disagreeable question, he 
always answered, “ I’ll ask my wife, my 
memory’s so slippery."— Stirling: 
Courier of Lyom (185a), 

Choruses. The following arc druld- 
ical, and of course Keltic in origin 
“ Down, down, derry down 1" (for dun / 
dun f daragon, dun f), that is, “To the 
hill I to the hill! to the oak, to the hill I " 
“ Fal, lal, la!" (for fallh Id), that is. “The 
circle of day ! " The dav or sun has com¬ 
pleted its circle. “ Faf, lero, loo I " (for 
falld tear lu [aidk^, that is, “ The circle 
of the sun praiser “Hey, nonnie, non- 
nie!" that is, “Hail to the noon I ** 
“High trololiie, lollle lol" (for ai [or 
aibhe\, trah Id, *' Hail, early day I "frahla, 
“early day," Id lee [or Id lo], “bright 
day I "). “ Lilli burlSro" (lor Li, H 

bear, Lear-a / buille na Id), that Is, 
“ Light, light on the sea, beyond the 
promontory I 'Tis the stroke of day I '*‘— 
yfll the Year Round, 316-320, August, 
1873. 

Chrestien de Troyes. The chevalier 
au Lion, chevalier de I’Ep^, was the 
Lancelot du Lac of rtiediasval French 
romance (twelfth century), 

Chtiemiardiu (See under K,} 

Chri»om Child (A), a child that diM 
arithia a month of its birth So caM 
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because it is buried in the white cloth 
anointed with chrism (oil and bairn), worn 
at its baptism. 

He's In Arthur's {Airaham's^’hoiom^ If ever man 
went to Arthur's bworo. 'A made a finer end, and 
went away, an it had been any chrlstom [rkrisom] 
child. 'A parted just ... at turning o’ the tide. 
(Quickly's aescriptton of the death of Falstaff.)— 
Snaktsptart : Henry V. act il. sc. 3 (i 599 }< 

Why. Mike's a child to him ... a chrism child. 

Jn£el<rw : Sroi/ters and a Sermon, 

Christ and His Apostles. Dupuis 
maintained that Christ and His apostles, 
like Hercules and his labours, should be 
considered a mere allegory of the sun and 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

Christ’s Victory and Triumphs. 

a poem in four parts, by Giles Fletcher 
1610): Part i. “ Christ’s Victory in 
leaven,’* when He reconciled Justice with 
Mercy, by taking on Himself a body of 
human flesh ; part ii. "Christ’s Triumph 
on Earth," when He was led up into the 
wilderness, and was tempted by Pre¬ 
sumption, Avarice, and Ambition ; part 
iii. " Christ’s Triumph over Death," when 
He died on the cross ; part iv. " Christ’s 
Triumj^h after Death," in H-is resurrection 
and ascension. (See Paradise Re¬ 
gained.) 

Chris'tabel [ch = >), the heroine of 
a fragmentary poem of the same title by 
Coleridge (i8i6). 

Christabel, the heroine of an ancient 
romance entitled Sir Eglamour of Artois. 

Christabelle [Krt^Aa^bet], daughter 
of "abonnie king of Ireland," beloved 
by sir Cauline (a syl.). When the king 
knew of their loves, he banished sir 
Cauline from the kingdom. Then, as 
Christabelle drooped, the king held a 
tournament for her amusement, every 
prize of which was carried off by an 
unknown kniglu in black. On the last 
day came a giant with two "goggling 
eyes, and mouthe from ear to ear,” 
called the Soldain, and defied all comers. 
No one would accept his challenge save 
the knight in black, who siicce^ed in 
killing his adversary, but died himself of 
the wounds he had received. When it 
was discovered that the knight was sir 
Cauline, the lady "fettc a sighe, that 
burst her gentle hearte in twayne."— 
Percy: Rtliquts{**%\i Cauline," 1 , i. 4). 

CHHXSTXAK, a follower of Christ 
So called first at Antioch.—xi. a6. 

Cludstiasi, the hero of Bunyan’s 
allegory called The Pilgrim*s Process., 
He mm from the City of Destruction 


and journeys to the Celestial City. At 
starting he has a heavy pack upon his 
shoulders, which falls off immediately be 
reaches the foot of the cross. (The pack, 
of course, is the bundle of sin, which is 
removed by tlie blood of the cross. 1678.) 

Cbristiau, captain of the patrol in a 
small German town in which Mathis, is 
burgomaster. He marries Annette, the 
burgomaster’s daughter.— J. R. U^'are: 
The Polish Jew. 

CKristian, synonym of " Peasant " in 
Russia. I his has arisen from the abund¬ 
ant legislation under czar Alexis and czar 
Peter the Great to prevent Christian serfs 
from entering the service of Mohammedan 
masters. No Christian is allowed to 
belong to a Mohammedan master, and 
no Mohammedan master is allowed to 
employ a Christian on his estate. 

Christian II. (or Christiern), king of 
Norw'ay, Sw'eden, and Denmark. When 
the Dah'carlian.s ro.se in rebellion against 
him and cho.se Gustavas Vasa for their 
leader, a great battle was fought, in which 
the Swedes were victorious ; but Gustavus 
allowed the Danes to return to their 
country. Christian then abdicated, and 
Sweden became an independent kingdom. 
— H. Brooke: Gustavus Faxa (1730). 

Christian {P.dtvan/), a conspirator. 
He has two aliases, " Richard Ganlesse" 
{2^/.) and " Simon Can’ter." * 

Colonel William Christian^ Edward’s 
brother. Shot for insurrection. 

Penella, alias Zarah Christian, daughter 
of Edward Christian .—Sir W. Scoff: 
Fever il 0/ the Peak (time. Charles II.). 

Christian (Fletcher), mate of the 
Bounty, under the command of captain 
Bligh, and leader of the mutineers. After 
setting the captain and some others adrift, 
Christian took command of the ship, and, 
according to lord Byron, the mutineers 
took refuge in the island of Toobouai (one 
of the Society Islands). Here Torqtul, 
one of the mutineers, married Neuha, a 
native. After a time, a ship was sent 
to capture the mutineers, Torquil and 
Neuha esca^d, and lay concealed in a 
cave; but Christian, Ben Bunting, and 
Skyscrape were shot. This is not accord¬ 
ing to fact, for Christian merely touched 
at Toobouai, and then, with eighteen of 
the natives^nd nine df the mutineers, 
sailed for 'f’abili, where all soon died 
except Alexander Smith, Whp chang^ 
his name to John Adams, and became a 
model il>atriarch.^,£?j^nwi.‘ Thk hlaneL 
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Cliristiaili l>ootor (Masi), John 
Charlier de Gerson (1363-1429). 

CThrlstiaa Eloquence (Founder 
of)t Louis Bourdaloue (1632-1704). 

Cliristian (Most), So the 

kings of France were styled. Pepin le 
Bref was so styled by pope Stephen III. 
(714-768). Charles II. le Chauve 
so styled by the Council of Savonni^res 
(823, 840-877}. Louis XI. was so styled 
by Paul II. (1423, 1461-1483) 11 

Christian Sen'eoa (Thel J. HaU, 
bishop of Norwich, poet and satirist 

(1574-1656)- 

Chriatiaii Tear {The), “Thoughts 
in verse for every Sunday and Holiday 
throughout the Year,*' by John Keble 
<1827). 

Cliristian'a (ch = k], the wife of 
Christian, who started with her children 
and Mercy from the City of Destruction 
long after her husband's flight. She was 
under the guidance of Mr. Greatheart, 
and went, Sierefore, with silver slippers 
along the thorny roaa. This forms the 
second part of Banyan's Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress (1684). 

Chrls'ti# (a syl.) of the Clint Hill, 
one of the retainers of Julian Avenel (2 
«r /.).—Sir W, Scott: The Monastery 
^ime, Elizabeth). 

Christie (John), ship-chandler at 
Paul’s Wharf. 

Dame Nelly Christie, his pretty wife, 
carried off by lord Dalgarno .—Sir W. 
Scott: Fortunes of Nigel (time, James I.). 

Christi'na, daughter of Christian II. 
king of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
•She is sought in marriage by prince 
Arvi'da and by Gustavus Vasa; but the 
prince abandons his claim in favour of 
his friend. After the great battle, in 
which Christian is defeated by Gustavus, 
Christina clings to her father, and pleads 
with Gustavus on his behalf. He is 
sent back to Denmark, with all his men. 
without ransom, but abdicates, and 
Sweden is erected into a separate king¬ 
dom.— H, Brooke: Gustavus Vasa («73o). 

Chris'tisin (a ry/#), a pretty, saucy 
young woman, in the service of the 
countess Mam, to whom she is devotedly 
attached. After the recapture of Ernest 
(''the prisoner of State”), <he. goes 
boldly to king Frederick U*i from wbom 
she oDtains his pardon. Being set #t 


liberty, Ernest marries the countess.-- 
Stirling: The Prisoner of Slate (1847). 

ClirlBtmaa Carol (A), n Christmas 
story in prose by Dickens (1843). The 
subject is the conversion of Scrooge, ‘ ‘ a 
grasping old sinner,” to generous good 
temper, by a series of dreams. Scrooge's 
clerk is Bob Cratchit. The moral in¬ 
fluence of this story was excellent. It is 
an admirable Christmas tale. 

Cliristmas Bay, called "the dav 
of new clothes,” from an old French 
custom of giving those who belonged to 
the court new cloaks on that day. 

On Christmas Eve, 1245, the king[Z.<7M*'x IX.] bade all 
his court be present at early mominj; mass. At the 
chapel door each man received his new cloak, put it on, 
and went in . . .As the day rose, each nun saw on his 
neightouf'sshoulder betokened "the crusading vow." 
--~Kiichin : History of France, 1 . 33b. 

Cliris'toplier ( 5 /.), a saint of the 
Roman and Greek Churches, said to have 
lived in the third century. His pagan 
name was OffSrus, his body was twelve 
ells in height, and he lived in the land of 
Canaan. Offerus made a vow to serve 
only the mightiest; so, thinking the 
emperor was " the mightiest,” he entered 
his service. But one day the emperor 
crossed himself for fear of the devil, and 
the giant perceived that there was one 
mightier than his present master, so he 
quitted his service for that of the devil. 
After a while, Offerus discovered that the 
devil was afraid of the cross, whereupon 
he enlisted under Christ, employing him¬ 
self in carrying pilgrims across a deep 
Etreant. One day, a very small child was 
carried across by him, but proved 
heavy that Offertis, though a huge giant, 
was wfcll-nigh borne down by the weight. 
This child was Jesus, who changed the 
giant's name to Ckristojerus, “bearerof 
Christ." He died three days afterwards, 
and was canonized. 

Like the giant Christopher, It stands 
Upon the brink of the tempf&tuous wave. 

Lons/elltnt/: The LiehtH«uu, 

diyistopher, the bead-waiter in 
Somebody's Luggage^ a tale by Dickens 
(t 864 |. 

Ckroniolo ( The), a rdation, in eight- 
syllable verse, oi the poet’s various sWeer- 
hearis.— Cowley (1618-1667). 

Chronicle ( The Saxon), an historical 
prose work in Anglo-Sajcon, down to the 
reign of Henry 11 ., a. D. 1154. 

Chronielere (Anglo* Norlmem), a 
series of writers on British history, in 
verse, of veiy eariy date. Gd&oy Gaimar 
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irrote his Anglo-Norman chronicle before 
1146. It is a history, in verse, of the 
Angl>SaYon kings, Robert Wace wrote 
the Bnn dAngkterre [i.e. Chronicle of 
England^ in eight-syllable verse, and pre¬ 
sented his work to Henry II. It was 
begun in xi6o, and finished in 117a 

I^tin Chroniclers, historical writers of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Bhyming Chroniclers, a series of 
writers on English history from the 
thirteenth century. The most noted are: 
Layamon (called “ the English Ennius ") 
bishop of Emleye-upon-Severn (1216). 
Robert of Gloucester, who wrote a narra¬ 
tive of British history, from the landing 
of Brute to the close of the reign of 
Henry III. (• to 1272). No date is 
assigned to the coming of Brute, but he 
was the son of Silvius .^Ene'as (the third 
generation from .^neas who escaped from 
Troy, B.C. 1183), so that the date may beii^ 
assumed to be b.c. 1028, thus giving a 
scope of 2300 years to the chronicle. 
(The verse of this chronicle is eight and 
six syllables displayed together, so as to 
form lines of fourteen syllables each.) 
Robert de Brunne, whose chronicle is in 
two parts. The first ends with the death 
of Cadwallader, and the second with the 
death of Edward 1 . The earlier parts are 
similar to the Anglo-Norman chronicle of 
Wace. (The verse is octo-syliable.) John 
Harding wrote a chronicle, in rhyme, 
down to the reign of Edward IV, (1470); 
it was edited by sir Henry Ellis, in 18 la. 

Chronicles. Two books of the Old 
Testament bear this title. The first book 
contains the history of David from the 
death of Saul, and corresponds to the 
Second Book of Samuel. The second 
book devotes the first nine chapters to a 
biography of Solomon, and the rest to an 
epitome of kings of Judah to the time of 
the Captivity. 

Tte fint ntM chapten correspond to t Kings Ul.-si. 

Chronlolatf of Canongate, cer¬ 
tain stories supposed to have been written 
by Mrs. Martha Bethune Baliol, a lady 
of quality and fortune, who lived, when 
in ^inburgh, at Baliol Lodging, in the 
Canongate. These tales were written at 
the request of her cousin, Mr. Croft- 
an^, by whom, at her death, they were 
published. The first series contains The 
Highland Widow, The Two Drovers, 
and burgeon*s Daughter» afterwards 
removed from this series! The secoqd 
soiei contahtts TAe Bair Maid of Perth. — 
Sir W» Seoit: ** Chronicles of Canon¬ 


gate” (introduction of The Highland 
Widow). 0 

Chronology (The Father of), J. J. 

Scaliger (1540-1609). 

Chronon-Hoton-ThoTogoaf 

He strikes Borabardin'ean, general of nis 
forces, for giving him hashed pork, and 
saying, “ Kings as great as Chronon- 
hoionthologos have made a hearty meal 
on worse,” The king calls his general a 
traitor. ** Traitor in thy teeth 1 ” retorts 
the general They fight, and the king 
dies.— Carey: Chrononhotonthologos (a 
burlesque, 1734). 

Chrysale (2 syl.), a simple-minded, 
hen-pecked French tradesman, whose wife 
Philaminte (3 syl. ) neglects her house for 
the learned languages, women’s rights, 
and the aristocracy of mind. He is him¬ 
self a plain practical man, who has no 
^mpathy with the pas blue movement. 
Chrysale has two daughters, Armande 
(2 syl.) and Henriette, both of whom love 
Clitandre ; but Armande, who is a “ blue¬ 
stocking,” loves him platonically; while 
Henriette, who is a “thorough woman,” 
loves him with woman’s love. Chrysale 
sides w'ith his daughter Henriette, and 
when he falls into money difficulties 
through the “learned proclivities” of bis 
wife, Clitandre comes forward like a 
man, and obtains the consent of both 
parents to his marriage with Henriette.— 
Moliire : Les Femmes Savantes 

Chrysa'or (ch = >ft), the sword of 
sir Ar'legal, which ” e.xceeded all other 
swords.” It once belonged to Jove, and 
was used by him against the Titans, but 
it had been laid aside till Astraea gave it 
to the Knight of Justice. 

or most perfect metal it was made, 

Ten^Ksred with adamant ... no substaaoe was so . . . 

bard 

Bat It would pierce or deatre whereso it cama 

Sptnstr: Fafrit Q$mm, r. (<596), 

N*B.—Tlie poet tells us it was broken 
to pieces by Radigund queen of the Ama- 
ions (bk. V. 7), yet it reapp^rs whole 
and sound (canto 12), when it is used with 
good service against Grantorto (the spirit 
of rebellion). Spenser savs it was called 
Chrysaor because “ the olade was gar¬ 
nished all with gold.” 

Clirytus'o^f Neptune and 

Medu'sa. He married CalUrVhoft (4 
one of the sea-nymphs^ 

CliryMor itai&f out of thw bm,, 

Sbowod tlitts%loiiottS and TIttii tmiiUHH. 

Leaving the arms of ChalUrroS. 

Ung/ilivw: The BvenHtg iter. 
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Cliryseifl daughter of 

Chrys^s priest of Apollo.^She was famed 
for her beauty and her embroidery. 
During the Trojan war Chryseis was 
taken captive and allotted to Agamemnon 
lung of Argos, but her father came to 
ransom her. The king would not accept 
the offered ransom, and ClirysSs prayed 
that a plague might fall on the Grecian 
camp. His prayer was answered ; and 
in order to avert the plague Agamemnon 
sent the lady back to her father, not only 
without ransom, but laden with costly 
gifts.— Homer: Iliads i. 

Chrysos, a rich Athenian, who called 
himself “ a patron of art," but measured 
art as a draper measures tape. — Gilbert: 
Pygmalion and Galatea (1871). (Sec 
Critic, p.244.) 

Clirysostom, a famous scholar, who 
died for love of Marcella, '* rich William’s 
daughter.” 

Unrivalled in learning and wit. he was sincere in 
disposition, generous and magnificent without ostenta¬ 
tion, prudent and sedate witliout affectatten, modest 
•ad complaisant without meanness. In a word, one of 
the foremost in goodness of heart, and second to none 
ta misfortunes.—Cr#«an/M.* Den QuixeU, 1 . II. 5 (1605). 

N.B,—The saint (317-407) was called 
Chrysostom, Golden-mouth, for his great 
eloquence. His name was John. (Greek, 
ef^sos, “gold stdma, “ mouth.”) 

CHmoks, the boatswain under captain 
Savage.— Marryat: Peter Sitnple (1833). 

Chuffey, Anthony Chuzzlewit's old 
clerk, almost in his dotage, but master 
and man love each other with sincerest 
aSection. 

Chufiey fell back into a dark comer on one dde of 
the fire-Mce, where he always spent his evenings, and 
vaSDeitner seen nor heard . . . save once, when • cup 
of tea was inven him, in which he was seen to soak hts 
bread mechanically. ... He remained, as it were, 
firoxen up, if any term expressive of such a vigorotts 
process can be applied to bim.—; Martin 
l^tuMalrwit, xi. (1843). 

Cllimde {A la), very huge and bulky. 
Chun^e was the largest elephant ever 
broii^ht to England. Henry Harris, 
manager of Covent Garden, bought it 
for X9cx> to appear in the pantomime of 
HqHequin Padmenaba, in iSia It was 
subsequently sold to Cross, the proprietor 
pf Exeter ’Change, Chun6e at length 
t^*ame mad, and was shot by a detach- 
inenl of the Guards, receiving 152 wounds, 
IThe skeleton is preserved in the museum 
of the College of Surgeons. It la la feet 
4 indies high. 

CKurclx. ! go to ckvreh to Hear God 
praised, not ike King* This was the wise 


but severe rebuke of George III. to Dr, 
Wilson, of St. Margaret's Church, London* 

ChTircli built by Voltaire. Vdk 

taire the atheist built at Ferney a Christian 
church, and had this inscription affixed 
to it, Deo erexit Voltaire' Campbell, 
in the life of Cowper (vol. vii. 358), sa3rs 
“he knows not to whom Cowper alludes 
in these lines "— 

Nor his who for the bane of thousands bom. 

Built Clod a church, and laughed His Word to seom. 

CoToper; Rttirtnunt 

Cbnrcb - of - Englaudism. This 
word w'as the coinage of Jeremy Ben- 
tham (1748-1832). 

Clmrcbill {Ethel), a novel by L. Et, 
L. (Letitia E. Landon), 1837. Walpole 
and other contemporaries of George I. 
are introduced. 

Chnz’alewit {^Anthony), cousin of 
Martin Chuzzlewit the grandfather. 
Anthony is an avaricious old hunks, 
proud of having brought up his son 
Jonas to be as mean and grasping as 
himself. His two redeeming points are 
his affection for his old servant Chuffey, 
and bis forgiveness of Jonas after his 
attempt to poison him. 

The old-established linn of Anthony Chunrtewlt sad 
Son, Manchester warehousemen . . . bad Its place of 
business In a very narrow street somewhere behind the 
Post-Office. ... A dim, dirty, smoky.j^umble-dowa, 
rotten old house It was . . . but here the firm . . . 
transacted their busine4» . . . and neither the young 
man nor the olu one had any other re^dence.—Chap, at 

Jonas Chuzzlewit, son of Anthony, of 
the “firm of Anthony Chuzzlewit and 
Son, Manchester warehousemen.” A 
consummate villain of mean brutality 
and small tvranny. He attempts to 
poison his olci father, and murders Mon¬ 
tague Tigg, who knows his secret. Jonai 
marries Mercy Pecksniff, his cousin, and 
leads her a life of utter miseiy. His 
education had been conducted on money- 
grubbing principles; the first word he 
was taught to spell was gain, and the 
second money. He poisons himself to 
save his neck from the gallows. 

This fine young man had an the tneDnation «f a 
proffigate of the first water, and only lacked tha mm 
good trait in the common catalogue of debauched 
vices—open-handedness-to be a notable vagabond. 
But there bis griping and petuiiioua halHta aUipped 
In.—Chap. el. 

Martin Ckuzzlezuit, sen,, grandfather 
to the hero of the same name. A stem 
old man, whose kind heart has been 
turned to gall by the dire selfishness 
hi.s relations. Being resolved to expotf 
Pecksniff, jhe goes to live in his house* 
and pretehds to be weak In intelleeta 
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keeps bis eyes sharp open, and is able to 
expose the canting scoundrel in all his 
deformity. 

Mariin Chtnzlewii, jun., the hero of 
the tale called Martin ChuzzlewU^ grand¬ 
son to old Martin. His nature has been 
warped by bad training, and at first he 
is both selfish and exacting; but the 
troubles and hirdships he undergoes in 
“Eden" completely transform him, and 
he becomes worthy of Mary Graham, 
whom he marries .—Dickens : Martin 
Chuzzlewit (1844). 


was surnamed "the Cfd." The great 
hero of Castille was born at Burgos 1030 
and died 1099. He signalized him¬ 
self by his exploits in the reigns of 
Ferdinand, Sancho II., and Alphonso VI. 
of Leon and Castille. In the w^ars be¬ 
tween Sancho II. and his brotlier (Al¬ 
phonso VI.), he sided with tlie former; 
and on the assassination of Sancho, was 
disgraced, and quitted the court. The Cid 
then assembled his vassals, and marched 
against the Moors, whom he conquered 
in several battles, so that Alphonso was 


Chyndo^nax, a chief druid, whose 
tomb (with a Greek inscription) was 
discovered near Dijon, in 1598. 

Ciaoco^ (2 syL), a glutton, spoken to 
by DantA in the third circle of hell, the 
place to which gluttons are consigned to 
endless woe. The word means ' ‘ a pig, '* 
and is not a proper name, but only al 
symbolical one.— Dante: Hell, vi. (1300). 

CLacco, thy dire affliction fpierea me much. 

fteli, n. 

Cicero. When the great Roman 
orator was given up by Augustus to the 
revenge of Antony, it was a cobbler who 
conducted the sicarii to Formite, whither 
Cicero had fled in a litter, intending to 
put to sea. His bearers would have 
fought, but Cicero forbade them, and 
one Herennius has the unenviable noto¬ 
riety of being his murderer. 

It was a cobbler that set the murderers on Cicero.— 
OttitU : Ariadni, i. 6, 

(Some say that Publius Laenas gave 
the fatal blow.) 

Cicero of the British Senate, Geoi^e 
Canning (1770-1827). 

Cicero of France, Jean Baptiste Mas¬ 
sillon (1663-1742). 

Cicero of Germany, John elector of 
Brandenberg(i4S5. 1486-1499). 

Cicero's Mouth, Philippe Pot, prime 
minister of Louis XI. (1428-1494). 

The British Cicero, William Pitt, earl 
of Chatham (1708-1778). 

The Christian Cicero, Lucius Coitus 
Lactantiiis (died ^o). 

The Gertnan Cicero, Johann Sturm, 
printer and scholar (1507-1589). 

CHcle'nius. So Chaucer calls Mer¬ 
cury. He was named CylUnius from 
mount Cylie^nA in Peloponnesus, where 
he was ^rn. 

Cktenittt ridina In lilt dttinchan. , 

Cnmwsr; Qam^L and Frifsa (iisz). 

Cid (TAe) Seid or Signior, also 
called CAmpeador [Cam-^*^dof] or 
"Camp hero. ' Rodrigue Dias*de Bivar 


necessitated to recall him. 

The Spanish chronicle of the Cld belongs to the 
thirteenth century, and was first printed In 1544; 
another version was by Medina del Cainjio, in ISS*. 

The Spanish /oem of the Cid dates from 19075 tad 
109 ballads of the Cid io Spanish were publi&ii^ tn 
1615. 

Southey puhfished an excellent English ChronicU 0/ 
the Cid tn 1B08; Lockhart translated into Hngdlsh 
verse 8 of the ballads; George Dennis rendered into 
prose and verse a connected tale of the great Spanish 
hero in »845. 

Corneille and Gullhem de Cantro have admint^ 
tragedies on the subject; Ross Neil has an HngUsh 
drama caUed The Cid \ S.-mchcr, in 1775, wrote along 
poem of 1128 verses called Poema deltid Camyeadfir. 
(And it was the tragerly of 7 'he Cid which gamed for 
Corneille (In *636) the title of Legrand Ccmeille.) 

N B.—The Cid, in Spanish romance> 
occupies the same position as Arthur 
docs in English story, Charlemagne in 
French, and Theodorick in German 
\*omanoe. 

The Ci(Ts Father, don Diego Lainez. 

The Cuf s Mother, dona Teresa Nufiex. 

The Citfs Wife, Xime'na, daughter of 
count Lozano de Gormaz. The French 
call her La Belle Chimhte, but the r$U 
ascribed to her by Corneille is wholly 
imaginary. 

Never more to thine own castle 
Wilt thou turn Bableca's rein 
Never will thy loved Ximena 
See thee at her side again. 

ThtOd, 

The Cids Children, His two dau^iters 
were Elvi'ra and Sol; his son Diego 
Rodriquez died young. 

The CuTs Horse was Babieca [either 
Bab-i-^-keh or Ba-^''keh\ It survived 
its master two years and a half, but no 
one was allowed to mount it. Babieca 
was buried before the monastery gates of 
Valencia, and two elms were planted to 
mark the spot. 

Troth h goodly was and nlewsat 
To behold him st their >ead, 

All in mail on Bnbiecs {4 eyt,\ 

And to list the words he 

TAsOA 

The Cids Swords, Cola'da and Tiao^na 
(*• terror of the world "). The latter waa 
taken by him from king Busoar* 

The Portuguese Cia, Ktinea Alvate 
Perei*m (1360-^431)^ 
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dd Kamet Benengeli, the hy- 

g :>thetical author of Don Quixote, (Sm 

ENENGELI, p. III.) 

Spanish commentators have discovered 
this pseudonym to be only an Arabian 
version of Si^ior Cervantes. Cid, i.e. 
"signior;” Hamet, a Moorish prefix; 
and Ben-en-geli, meaning “son of a stag.” 
So cervato {** A yoMTig stag") is the basis 
of the name Cervantes. 

Cider, a poem by John Philips 
^7 o 8|, in imitation of the Georgies of 

Cld'U, the daughter of Jainis, re¬ 
stored to life by Jesus. She was beloved 
by Sem'ida, the young man of Nain, also 
raised by Jesus from the dead.— Klop- 
stock: The Messiah^ iv. (1771). 

Cillaros, the horse of Castor or 
Pollux, so, named from Cylla, in Troas. 

dnuueriaxi Darkness. Homer 
places the Cimmerians beyond Oceanus, 
In a land of never-ending gloom ; and 
immediately after Cimmeria he places 
the empire of Had$s, Pliny (Historia 
Naturalis, vi. 14) places Cimmeria near 
the lake Avernus, in Ital^, where “the 
snn never penetrates.” Cimmeria is now 
called Kertch, but the Cossacks call it 
Prekla {Hell). 

Tbera under ebon shades and low«browed necks... 
In dark Cimmerian deserts ever dwell. 

Milton : L’AUtg-ro (1638). 
Ye spectr«'doubts that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting: soul. 

CamfbtU: PUasurts 0/Hop*. U. (1799). 

dnoixma'tiis of tke Americans, 

George Washington (1733-1799). 

CinderellA, the heroine of a fairy 
tale. She was the drudge of the house, 
“put upon” by her two elder sisters. 
M^uie the elder sisters were at a ball, a 
fal^ came, and having arrayed the 
'' little cinder-p^rl ” in ball costume, sent 
her in a magnificent coach to the palace 
where the ball was given. The pnnee 
iell in love with her, but knew not who 
she was. This, however, he discovered 
fcw means of a '‘glass slipper” which 
she dropped, and which fitted no foot 
but her own. 

5 This tale is substantially the same os 
that of HhodoHs and Psammifichus in 
MHan (Par. i Vij/., Jtiu. 33I A similar 
ohe is also told in Strabo (Georg, xvii,}. 
It b known all over Italy. 

4The glass slipper should be the fut 
^pper, famtouJU m voir, not en verre 7 
entr version, betng taken irom the Comtes 
de Pees of C. PerrauU, 2697. ) 


Thou wilt find 

My fortunos all as fair as hers who lay 
Among: the ashes, and wedded a king:*s son. 

Tennyson ; Gareth and Lynette, p. 76. 

^ The variant of this tale as told of Rho- 
dopc {3 syl. ), about B.C. 670, is this : Rho- 
dop8 was bathing, when an eagle pounced 
on one of her slippers and carried it off, 
but dropped it at Memphis, where king 
Psammeticus was, at the time, holding a 
court of justice. Struck with the beauty 
and diminutive size of the shoe, he sent 
forth a proclamation for the owner. In 
due time Rhodopd was discovered, and, 
being brought before the king, he married 
her.— Straio and /Elian. 

Cinna, a tragedy by Pierre Corneille 
(1637). Mdile. Rachel, in 1838, took the 
chief female character, and produced a 
great sensation in Paris. 

Ciuq-lHars (//. Coiffler de Ruze. 
marquis de), favourite of Louis XIII. and 
proUgi of Richelieu (1620-1642). Irri¬ 
tated by the cardinal's opposition to his 
marriage with Marie de Gonzague, Cinq- 
Mars tried to overthrow or to assassinate 
him. Gaston, the king's brother, sided 
with the conspirator, but Richelieu dis¬ 
covered the plot; and Cinq-Mars, being 
arrested, was condemned to death* 
Alfred de Vigny published, in 1826, a 
novel (in imitation of Scott's historical 
novels) on the subject, under the title of 
Cinq-Mars. 

Cinqueoento (4 syl.), the five^hun- 
dred epoch of Italian notables. They 
were Ariosto (1474-1^33), Tasso (1544- 
1595)* aiitl Giovanni Rucellai (1^475- 
1526), poets: Raphael (1483 1520), Titian 
(1480-1576), and Michael Angelo (1474- 
1564), painters. These, with MachiavcUi, 
Luig^ Alamanni, Bernardo Baldi. etc., 
make up what is termed the “ Cinque- 
centesti.” The word means the> worthies 
of the '500 epoch, and it will be observed 
dial they all flourished between 1500 
and the close of that century* (See 
Seicknta.) 

OuidA writes In winter moralnn zt m Venetiaa 
writing-table of dnquecento work that would «a« 
rapturer the Souls of the virtuosi who haunt Chrlatfots.— 
£. Yates: CekMties. xix., 

' Cipmaggo or Bipangro* a maryel* 
lous island described in the Voyages 
of Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller. 
He described h as lying some 1500 miles 
from land* This Island was an object of 
diligent search with Columbus and other 
early navigators; but it belongs to that 
wonderful chart which contains th« £i 
Dofndo o^ sir Walter Raleigh, xht fJie^id 
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at sir Thomas More, the Atlantis of lord 
Bacon, the Laputa of dean Swift, and 
other places better known in story than 
in geography. 

Ciphar. The Rev. R. Egerton War- 
bjrton, being asked for his cipher by 
a lady, in 1845, wrote back— 

A 0 u 0 I 0 thee. 

OhJ 0 no 0 but 0 me; 

Yet thy 0 my 0 one 0 ao. 

Till u d 0 the 0 u 0 so. 


A cipher you slah for, I slah-for thee. 

Oh 1 sijrh-for no cipher, but siah-for me; 

Yet thy siab-for my dpber one cUfor go fon'Ce Z ior-go% 
Till you oo'clpher the cipher you si;f!t-for so. 

Erroneously ascribed to Dr. Whewell.) 

Dr. Whcwell's cipher is as follows :— 

A headless man had a letter [01 to write; 

He who read it had lost his s^t; 

The dumb repeated It [nauj^h/] word for word | 

And deaf was the man who listened and heard 
Inaui'k/]. 

*.• Not equal to the above is the Epi¬ 
taph on a Fifer— W 

Hie Jacet i j 4 (one small Flfer) 
o 4 1 1 B (hate) 

0 4 13 0 (slab for) 

o s t o B 

0 14 5 4 

Circe (a syl.), a sorceress who meta¬ 
morphosed the companions of Ulysses 
into swine. Ulysses resisted the en¬ 
chantment by means of the herb m^ty, 
given him by Mercury. 

Who knows not Circe, 

The dauahter of the sun, whose chamiBd cup 

Whoever tasted lust his upright shape. 

And downward fell into a groveUlnyg swine 1 

MiltPH : Comus (X634). 

Circuit {Serjtani), in Foote’s farce 
called The Lame Lovtt {ijjo), 

Ciroiuiilooution Office, a term 
applied by Dickens, in Little Dorrit 
(1855), to our public offices, where the 
duty is so divided and subdivided that 
the simplest process has to pass through 
a whole series of officials. The following, 
from baron Stockmar, will illustrate the 
absurdity 


Zn the Engtish palace the lord stewardyTmir tke/Uet 
and lay* tfStJtrr, but the lord chamberlain lighis It. 
The baron says he was once sent by the queen 
to rir Frederick Watson (master of the 
iKMasehola), to comphdn that Uie dnwing»ro4nn was 
elweye cold, SU Frederick replied. ** You see, U is 
not My fault, for the lord steward only toy* the fire, It 
Is tlidlord chamberlafo who ^ku it.'^ 


Again be says— 

The lord chamberlain provides the lamps, but the lord 
steward has to see thst they ere trimmed sad lighted. 


Here, therefore, the duty is reversed. 
Agiiin— 


He pane of gtaas or the door of a cupboard In the 
klttShen needs mending, the ptoceas Is asfoUows t (1) A 
tequlsitkin must be prmmred end signed by the chief 
eo^. fe) This must be eoUntetsigned by the ctelt «ir 
UmkHSM. (1) ]l4s tb*h taken to the master of tim 

InidbiiSie lwi^tsrfc.>'ei Ihh Momi smdos^the mOoo ef 


Woods and Forests. So that It would tsho seonths 
before the pane of glass or cupboard could bo 
—Mtmeirs, iL tax, xax 

(Some of this foolery has been recently 
abolished.) 

Cirrha, one of the summits of Par¬ 
nassus, sacred to Apollo. That of Nysa, 
another eminence in the same mountain, 
was dedicated to Bacchus. 

My vows I send, my homage, to tbo seats 
Of rocky Cirrha. 

Akensidt : Hymn t» tiu Naiads (xjpOy). 

Cisley or CiM, any dairy-maid. 
Tusser frequently speaks of the ‘ ‘ dairy¬ 
maid Cisley," and in April Husbandry 
tells Ciss she must carefully keep these 
ten guests from her cheeses: Geha'zi, 
Lot’s wife, Argus, Tom Piper, Crispin, 
Lazarus. Esau, Mary Maudlin, Gentiles, 
and bishops, (i) Gehazi, because a 
cheese should never be a dead white, 
like Gehazi the lep)er. (2) Lot's wife, 
because a cheese should not be too salt, 
like Lot’s wife. (3I Argus, because a 
cheese should not be full of eyes, like 
Argus. (4) Tom Piper, because a cheese 
should not be “ hoven and puffed,” like 
the cheeks of a piper. {5) Crispin, 
because a cheese should not be leathery, 
as if for a cobbler's use. (6) Lazarus, 
because a cheese should not be poor, like 
the beggar Lazarus. (7) Esau, betkose 
a cheese should not be hairy, like Esau. 
(8) Mary Maudlin, because a cheese 
should not be full of whey, as Mary 
Maudlin was full of tears. (9) Gentiles, 
because a cheese should not be full of 
maggots or gentils. (10) Bishops, be¬ 
cause a cheese should not be made of 
burnt milk, or milk "banned by a 
bishop.”— Tusser: Five Hundred Paints 
0/ Good Husbandry (" April,” 1557). 

Citisen {The), a farce by Arthur 
Murphy. George Philpot is destined to 
be the husband^ Maria Wilding. But as 
Maria Wilding is in love with Eeaufort. 
she behaves so sillily to her betrothed 
that he refuses to marry her; whereupon 
she gives her hand to B^ufort (1^57). , 

Citisen King {The), Louis Philippe, 
the first elective k»ng of France kyys, 
1830-1849, abdicated and died 11850}. 
CITY, plu. Citie*. 

City of Churches ( Tke), Brooklyn, Npw 
York, which has an unusual number of 
churches. 

City of Daidd {Tke)i Jerttsalem,-i::;f 

V. 7, 9. , ; 

City of Destmetion {Tht)* this or 

liather the worldly niate of/ 
verted. Banyan makes t' ,ChoiaHa% pm 
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from the City of Destruction and journey 
to the Celestial City. By which he alle¬ 
gorizes the "walk of a Christian” from 
conversion to death (1678). 

Ci/y of Enchantments y a magical city 
d^ribed in the story of “ Beder Prince 
of Persia.”— Arabian Nights' Entertain¬ 
ments. 

City of Cod [The], the Church, or whole 
bo(^ of believers. The phrase is used 
by St. Augustine. 

City of Lanterns {The), an imaginary 
cloud-city somewhere beyond the zodiac. 
—Lucian : Veres Nistoriex. 

City of Legions, Caerleon-on-Usk. 
Newport is the port of this ancient city 
(Monmoutlishirc and Glamorganshire). 
It was in the City of Legions that Arthur 
held his court. It contained two cathe¬ 
drals, viz. St. Julius and St. Aaron, built 
in honour of two martyrs who suffered 
death here in the reign of Diocletian. 

City of Masts {The), London. 

City of Monuments {The)., Baltimore, in 
Maryland. One of its streets is called 
Monument Street. 

City of Palaces {The). Three cities are 
so called: (i) Rome from the reign of 
Augustus. A^ippa converted “a city of 
brick huts into a city of marble palaces.” 
(a) Calcutta. (3) St. Petersburg is so 
called, from its numerous Imperial and 
Government edifices. 

City of Refuge {The), Medi'na, in 
Arabia, where Mahomet took refuge 
when driven by conspirators from Mecca. 
He entered the city, not as a fugitive, 
but in triumph (a.d. 622). 

Cities of Refuge, Bezer, Ramoth, and 
Golan {east of Jordan); Hebron, She- 
chem, and Kedesh {west of that river). 
— Deut, iv. 43 ; Josh. xx. i~8. 

City of the Great King {The), jeru- 
saleni.— Psalm xlviii. 2; mcett, v. 35. 

Cities of the Plain {The), Sodom and 
Gomorrah.— Gen. xiii, 12. 

City ^the Prophet, MedPoa, io Arabia, 
where Mahomet was protected when he 
fled from Mecca (July 16, A.D. 622). 

City of the Sun ( 7'he), Balbec, called in 
Greek, Heliofolis (“sun-city”). 

(In Campanella’s romance the “Cityof 
the Sun ” is an ideal republic, constructed 
on the model of Plato's republic. It is an 
hypothetical perfect society or theocra^ 
communism. Sir T. More in his Utafia, 
and lord Bacon in his Aikmtis, devised 
similar cities.) 

City of the Tribes, Galway, in Ireland, 
**liie residence of thirteen tribes/' whieh 
aeitkd there in 1235. 


City of the West, Glasgow, in Scotland, 
situate on the Qyde, the principal river 
on the west coast. 

The Cleanest City in the World ( The), 
Broek, in Holland, which is “painfully 
neat and clean.” 

The Seven Cities, Thebes (in Egypt), 
Jerusalem, Babylon, Athens, Rome, Con¬ 
stantinople. and London (for commerce) 
or Paris (for beauty). 

(In the Seven Wonders of the World, 
the last of the w'onders is doubtful, some 
giving the Pharos of Egypt, and others 
the Palace of Cyrus; so again in the Seven 
Sages of Greece, the seventh is either 
Periander, Myson, or Epimen'id6s.) 

City Madam (The), a comedy by 
Philip Massinger (1633). ITie City 
madam was the daughter of farmer 
Goodman Humble, and married sir Jolm 
Frugal, a merchant, who became im¬ 
mensely wealthy, and retired horn busi¬ 
ness. By a deed of gift he transferred 
his wealth to his brother Luke, whereby 
madam and her daughter w^ere l>oth made 
dependent on him. During her days of 
wealth the extravagance of lady Frugal 
was unbounded, and her dress costly 
beyond conception; but Luke reduced 
her state to th.it of a farmer’s daughtef. 
Luke says to her— 

You were served In plate; 

Stirred no. a foot without a coacli, and votaac 

To church, not for devotion, but to show 

Your pomp. 

The r»Vv Madam is an extraordinarily spirited picture 
of actual hfe, idealized into a aetni-comk strain of poetry. 
^Prtf/essor Spalding, 

City Mouse and Country Mouse 

{The), a fable by Prior {1689), in ridicule 
of Dryden’$ Hind and Panther. A city 
mouse invited a country mouse to supper, 
and set before his guest all sorts of 
delicacies ; but, in the midst of the feast, 
a cal rushed in and broke up the banquet. 
Whereupon the country mouse exclaimed 
that she preferred a more frugal fare wUb 
liberty, 

Ciyil Wars of England. 

There Dutton Dutton kills; a Done doth kill « Dome { 
A Booth a Booth, and Leigh by Leigh Is overthrown { 
A Venables against a Vewiables doth stand; 

A Troutbf^kl^hteth with a I'routbeok band to head | 
I'here MoUneua doth make a MoUneux to die. 

And Egerton the strength of Egerton doth tiy. 

Draytm : J^tyoiHon, xxiC 

(S. Daniel, in 1609, published a rbymlc^ 
chronicle of these wars, in eight boukd.) 

Civi'Usv the great Batavian hern, 
gwore to his beard and hair tmctil 
till he had driven out ih« Romans do), 

f Lumeq {count da la Muirnk), a 
scandantol Witd^oorofMe^^ 
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swore to do the same till be had liberated 
his country from the Spaniards.— Motley: 
Dutch Republic, partiiu 4. (See Isabella.) 

Claok-Dish, a dish or platter with a 
lid, used at one time by beggars, who 
clacked the lid when persons dj*ew near, 
to arrest attention and thus solicit alms. 

Your beggar of &i\y ; and bis use was to put a ducat 
la her clack-dish. — ; Measure/or Mea¬ 

sure, act ili sc. a {1603). 

Cladpole {Tim), Richard Lower, of 
Chiddmgly, author of 7 ’om CladpoUs 
yourney to Lunnun {1831); Jan Clad¬ 
pole s Trip to 'AJerricur (1844). etc. 

Claimant {The). W^illiarn Knollys, 
in The Great Banbury Case, claimed the 
baronetcy, but was non-suited. This 
suit lasted 150 years (t66o-r8n). 

U Douglas V. Hamilton, in The Great 
Douglas Case, was settled in favour of the 
claimant, who was at once raised to the 
peerage tinder the name and title of 
baron Douglas of Douglas Castle; but 
was not restored to the title of duke 

(1767-1769) 

If Tom l^rovis, a schoolmaster of ill 
repute, who had married a ser vant of sir 
Hugh Smithes of Ashton Hall, near 
Bristol, claimed the baronetcy and estates. 
He was non-suited and condemned to im¬ 
prisonment for twenty-one years (1853). 

H Arthur Orton, who claimed to be sir 
Roger Tichborne (drowmed at sea). He 
was non-suited and sentenced to fourteen 
years’ imprisonment for perjury (1871- 
1872). 

Clamades {3 syl,\ son of king Cram- 
pan, who mounted his father’s wooden 
horse, and was conveyed through the 
air at the rate of 100 miles an hour,— 
Alkfnan : Reynard the Pox (1498). 

Clandestine Marriage ( The)» 
Fanny Sterling, the younger daughter of 
Mr. Sterling, a rich city merchant, is 
clandestinely married to Mr, Lovewell, 
an apprentice in the house, of good 
family ; and sir John Melvil is engaged 
to Miss Sterling, the elder sister. Lord 
Ogleby is a guest in the merchant’s house. 
Sir John prefers Fanny to her elder sister, 
and not knowing of her marriage, proposes 
to her. but is rejected. Fanny appeals to 
lord Ogleby, who. being a vain old fop, 
fancies she is in love with hinl, and tells 
Sterling he means to make her a countess. 
Matters being thus involved, LoveWell 
goes to consult with Fanny about d©- 
t^larlng their marriage, and the sister, 
conviaced that sir John is shut up in her 
sister’s loom, rouks the house urilh a ery 


of ** Thieves I ” Fanny and Lovewell now 
make their appearance. All parties are 
scandalized. But Fanny declares they 
have been married four months, and lord 
Ogleby takes their part. So all ends 
well.— Cohnan and Garrick (1766). 

(This comedy is a richauppi of The 
False Concord, by Rev. James Townley, 
many of the characters and much of the 
dialogue being preserved.) 

Clan^ of Shields. To strike the 

shield with the blunt end of a spear was 
in Ossianic times an indication of war to 
the death. A bard, when the shield was 
thus struck, raised the inort-song. 

Coiibar rises in his amu. Darkness (gathers on his 
brow. Tl-ie hundred harps cease at once. The clang 
of shiolds is htsard. Far distant on tlie heath Glia 
raised the sung of woe .—Osstan : Temora, i. 

Claphaou Academy {Ode on the 
ppistant Prospect of), by '1'. Hood (1847), a 
parody on Gray’s Distant Prospect of Eton 
College {1742). 

CLA’BA, in Otway’s comedy called 
The Cheats of Scapin, an English version 
of Les Fourberies de Scapin , by Moliire, 
represents the French character called 

Hyacinthe.” Her failier is called by 
Otway “Gripe,” and by Mohere “G^- 
route” (2 syl^ ; her brother is “ Leander,” 
in French “ Leandre; ” and her sweet¬ 
heart “ Octavian ” son of *'Tltrifty,” in 
French “Octave” son of “Argante,” 
The sura of money wrung from Gripe is 
fsoo, but that squeezed out of G6ronte is 
1500 livres. 

Claxa [d’Almansab daughter of 
don Guzman of Seville; l^loved by don 
Ferdinand, but destined by her mother 
for a cloister. She loves Ferdinand; but 
repulses him from shyness and modesty, 
quits home, and takes refuge in St. 
Catherine’s ConretiL Ferdkiand dis¬ 
covers her retreat ; and, after a few neces¬ 
sary blunders, they are married.— 
Sheridan: The Duenna (1773). 

Clara {Donnaf the troth-plight wife of 
Octavio. Her ai^nced husband, ha^ng 
killed don Felix in a duel, was obliged tO 
lie perdu for a time, and Clara* assuming 
ber brother’s cloth^ and name, went in 
search of him. Both catne to Salamanca, 
both set up at the Eagle, both hired the 
same servant Laxarillo, and ere long they 
met* recognized igtch other, and became 
man wife .—Two StrinpF^ jht 
pmr IB&w , 

Clam [Doii<»LAs]* a lovely g^l oC 
kss mind, leelintf hWt. greai modfky* 
and well aoQompPahed. ShelovedAI^ 
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Evelyn, but refused to marry him because 
they were both too poor to support a 
house. Evelyn was left an immense for¬ 
tune, and proposed to Grcorgina Vesey, 
but Georgina gave her hand to sir Frede¬ 
rick Blount. Being thus disentangled, 
Evelyn again proposed to Clara, and was 
joyfully accepted.— Lord Lytton: Money 
(1840). 

Clarolien [KUr'-in], a female cha¬ 
racter in Goethe’s Egmont, noted for her 
constancy and devotion. 

Clare (Ada), cousin of Richard Car- 
stone, both of whom are orphans and 
wards in Chancery. They marry each 
other, but Richard dies young, blighted 
by the law’s delay in the g^eat Chance^ 
suit of “ Jarndyce v. Jarndyce."—C. 
Dickens: Bleak House (1353). 

Clarence [peorge duke of), intro¬ 
duced by sir W. Scott in Anne of Geier- 
^tein (time, Edward IV.). 

Clarence and the Malmsey- 
Bntt. According to tradition, George 
duke of Clarence, having joined Warwick 
to replace Henry VI. on the throne, was 
put to death ; and the choice of the mode 
of death being offered him, he was 
drowned in a butt of malmsey wine 

(1473)- 

Tvere better sure to die so. than be shut 

Vmtb maudlin Clarence in bis mairasey-butt 

Byron : Don yuan, i. i66 (1819). 

Clarendon { The earl of), lord chan¬ 
cellor to Charles II. Introduced by sir 
W. Scott in VVoodslock (time, Common¬ 
wealth). 

Claribel {Sir), surnamed ‘‘The 
Lewd." One of the six knights who con¬ 
tended for the false Florimel.— Spenser: 
Fairie Queene, iv. 9 (1596). 

Claribel, the pseudonym of Mra 
Barnard, author of numerous popular 
songs (from 1865 to ). 

Clar'ioe (3 sylX wife of Rinaldo, and 
sister of Huon of &>rdeaux. Introduced 
In the romances of Bojardo, Ariosto, 
Tasso, etc. 

datin or Clarin'da, the C^onhdential 
maid of Radigund queen of the Am'azons. 
When the queen had got sir Ar'tegal into 
her power, and made him chanm his 
armour for an apron, and his sword for a 
distaff, she fell in love wiUi the captive, 
and sent Clarin to win him Over fhir 
momises and induigences. Cikdn W- 
ISpnaaed the ap^inted mission, but fed la 
love hiiielf with the knii^t, and udd Iht 


queen that sir Artegal was obstinate, and 
rejected her advances with scorn.— 
Spenser: Fairie Queene, v. 5 (1596). 

Clarinda, the heroine of Mrs. Cent- 
livre's drama 7 'he Beau*s Duel (1703). 

Nothing could be more captivating than Mrs. Frit* 
chard [17U-1768J in "lady Macbeth, "The Queen "In 
Hamlet, "Curinda,’* "Estifania In short, every 
species of strong nature received from her a polish and 
perfection than which nothing could be more truly 
captivating.—A ; History 0/tke Stage. 

(*‘ Estifania," in Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife, by Fletcher (1624).) 

Clarinda, a merry, good-humoured, 
high-spirited lady, in love with Charles 
Frankly. The madcap Ranger is her 
cousin.— Dr, Hoadly : The Suspicious 
Husband (1747). 

Clarinda of Robert Burns was Mrs. 
Maclehose, who was alive in 1833, 

Clarion, the son and heir of Mus- 
carol. He w^as the fairest and most 
prosperous of all the race of flies. 
Aragnol, the son of Arachnfi (the spider), 
entertained a deep and secret hatred ol 
the young prince, and set himself to 
destroy him ; so, weaving a most curioui 
net, Clarion was soon caught, and Aragnol 
gave him his death-wound by piercing him 
under the left wing.— Spenser: Muiopoi 
mos, or The Butterfly's Fate (1590). 

Clariai'sa, wife of Gripe the scrivener. 
A lazy, lackadaisical, fine city Lady, who 
thinks *'a woman must be of mechanic 
mould who is either troubled or pleased 
with anything her husband can do " (act 
i. 3). She has “ wit and beauty, with a 
fool to her husband," but though “ fool," 
a bard, grasping, mean old hunks. 

** I bav« more subject! for spleen than one. It tt not 
a most horrible thing that I should be a scrivener's wUef 
. . . Don't you think nature designed me for some' 
thing /Ittr eievA f Why, 1 dare abuse nobody. I'm 
afraid to affront people, ... or to ruin their reputa' 
tions. ... 1 dare not raise the He of a man, though he 
neglects to make love to me; nor report a woutan to 
be a fool, though she is handaoiuer than I. In short, 1 
dare nut so much as bid my footman kick peo^ omt of 
doors, though they come to dun me for what I owe 
them.'’—Jfrr y. VesHbrngk: The Coi^/tdtrae;y, L g 
(*69S1* 

Clarissa, sister of Beverley, plighted 
to George Bellmont. — Mui‘phy: All in 
the Wrong (i/ 6 i)* 

Clarissa Harlows. (See Has- 

LOWE.) 

Clarlca (The Rev, T.), the pscudopyp 
of John Gail, the novelist (1779-1839), 

Clarke (The Rev, C, C). one of the 
many phsudpnytnk of sb Ridmrd 
author of The Hsmdetd Wonders ^ Me 
World iiBM), RMdingi in Heinmi 
FhiS0S^y, tibei . . \ 
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Olft'tho, the last wife of Fingal and 
mother of Fillan, Fingal's youngest son. 

Claude [The English)^ Richard Wil¬ 
son (1714-1783). 

Clau'dine (aj^/.), wife of the porter 
of the hotel Harancour, and old nurse of 
Julio “ the deaf and dumb’* count. She 
recognises the lad, who had been rescued 
by De I’Epfte from the streets of Paris, 
and brought up by him under the name 
of Theodore. Ultimately, the guardian 
Darlemont confesses that he had sent him 
adrift under the hope of getting rid of 
him ; but being proved to be the count, 
he is restored to his rank and property. 
— Holcroft: The Deaf dnd Dufftb 

Claudio (Lord} of Florence, a friend 
of don Pedro prince of Aragon, and 
engaged to Hero (daughter of Leonato 
governor of Messina).— Shakespeare: 
Much Ado about Nothing (1600). 

Claudio, brother of Isabella and the 
suitor of J uliei. He is imprisoned by lord 
Angelo for the seduction of Juliet, and 
his sister Isabella pleads for his release. 
—Shakespeare : Measure for Measure 
(*603). 

Clan'dins, king of Denma.rk, who 
poisoned his brother, married the widow, 
and usurped the throne. Claudius in¬ 
duced Lacrt^ to challenge Hamlet to 
play with foils, but persuaded him to 
poison his weapon. In the combat the 
foils got changed, and Hamlet wounded 
Laertes with the poisoned weapon. In 
order still further to secure the death of 
Hamlet, Claudius had a cup of poisoned 
wine prepared, which he intended to give 
Hamlet when he grew thirsty with play¬ 
ing. The queen, drinking of this , cup, 
died of poison; and Hamlet, rushing on 
Claudius, stabbed him and cried alond, 
** Here, thou incestuous, murderous t)ane, 
. » i F^low my mother I"— Shakespeare: 
Hamlet 

(In the History of Hamblet, Claudius 
iscfidled Fengon,” a far better name for 
aDaue.) 

Claudiun, the instrument of Apptus 
the decemvir for entrapping Yirginia. He 
pretended that Virginia was his slave, 
who had been stolen from him and sold to 
Virgimus.—A«<w^/ Virginius (1836); 

ClaudiiM [Mathias), a Oerman poet 
bom at Rhemfeld* and authpr of thn 
famous song eddied ^HkdmminUed 
(“ Rhenish wmi^song’'’)^ stmg all cop- 
viviil of the IJefrnamk . 


Claudius, thouirh b« sang of ttagooM, 

And hug^e tankards filled with Rhenish. 

From the fiery blood of dragons 
Never would his own replenish. 

LongfelUnu: Drinkti^ Song, 

Claua [Peter). (See under K.) 

Clans or Klans (Santa), a familiar 
name for St. Nicholas, the patron saint 
of children. On Christmas Eve German 
children have presents stowed away in 
their socks and shoes while they are 
asleep, and the little credulous ones sup¬ 
pose that Santa Claus or Klaus placM 
them there. 

St. Nicholas Is said to have supplied three destitute 
maidens with marriage portions by secretly leaving 
money with their widowed mother; and as his day 
occurs just before Christmas, he was selected for the 
gift-giver on Christmas Eve.--Ftf«g*. 

ClaTerhouse (3 syl.), John Graham 
of Claverhouse (viscount Dundee), a re- 
^nlless Jacobite, so rapacious and pro¬ 
fane, so violent in temper and obdurate 
of heart, that every Scotchman hates 
the name. He hunted the covenanters 
with real vindictiveness, and is almost a 
byword for barbarity and cruelty (1650- 
1689). 


Clayerhouse, or the marquis of 
Argyll, a kinsman of Ravenswood, intro¬ 
duced by sir W. Scott in The Pride of 
Lamniermoor (time, William III.). 


ClaTiJo (Don), a cavalier who " could 
touch the guitar to admiration, write 
poetry, dance divinely, and had a fine 
genius for making bird-cages.” He 
married the princess Antonomasia of 
Candaya, and was metamorphosed hf 
Malarabru'no into a crocodile of some 
unknown metal. Don Quixote disen¬ 
chanted him “by simply attempting the 
adventure .''—Cervantes : Don Quixote, 
II. ui. 4, s (1615). 


Clavile'nb, the wobden hor^ on 
which don Quixote got astride in brder 
to disenchant the in&iita Antonoma^sla, 
her husband, and the countess Trifaldi 
(called the “ Doiori'da duefia”). It was 
the very horse on which Peter oFFro 
vence carried off the fair Magalona, and 
was constructed by Merlin.” This horse 
was called Clavileno or Wooden Peg, be¬ 
cause it was governed by a wooden pin 
in the forehead .Don Quixote, 
U. iii. 4, S (1615). 

Th«rtt I* AdvaAtigVllttw 

he neitlkwreMi* <lrink«i ale^pfi, eoi; wMvtt 
His nvnp Is not .P«9gi|sus. nor Buc^hsltu 
BkUUulo^ Ih* nane V tlie steed 
n^iiew^ ls It Bnyiirtei which 
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Claypole {Noah), alias ** Morris 
Bolter,” an ill-conditioned chari^-boy, 
who takes down the shutters of Sower- 
berry’s shop and receives broken meats 
from Charlotte (Sowerbcrry’s servant), 
whom he afterwards marries.— Dickens: 
Oliver Twist (1837). 

CAeante (2 ^/.), brother-in-law of 
Orgon. He is distinguished for his 
genuine piety, and is both high-minded 
and compassionate.— Moli^re : La Tar- 
iuffe (1664). 

Cleanto (2 syl\ son of Har'pagtm 
the miser, in love with Mariane (3 syl.), 
Harpagon, though 60 years old, wished 
to many the same young lady, but 
CWante solved the difficulty thus: He 
dug up a casket of gold from the garden, 
hidden under a tree by the miser, and 
whUe Harpagon was raving about the loss 
of nis gold, Cl^ante told him be might 
take his choice between Mariane and the 
gold. The miser preferred the casket, 
which was restored to him, and Cl^ante 
married Mariane. — Moliire: VAvare 
(1667). 

Cleaute (2 syL), the lover of Ange- 
lique daughter of Argan the malade ima- 
^naire. As Argan had promised Ange- 
Uque in marriage to Thomas Diafoinis a 

I roung surgeon, CMante carries on bis 
ove as a music-master, and though Argan 
is present, the lovers sing to each other 
their plans under the guise of an interlude 
called “ Tircis and Philis.” Ultimately, 
Argan assents to the marriage of his 
daughter with Cl^ante.— Mol tin : Le 
Malade Imaginaire (1673). 

Clean'tlie (2 syl.), sister of Siphax 
of Paphos.— Beaumont (?) and Fletcher: 
The Mad Loroer {1617). 

Beaumont died z6i6. 

Cleauthe (3 syl\ the lady beloved 
by lon,-—Tal/ourd: Ion (1835). 

Clean'thes (3 jy/.), son of Lcon'idfis 
and husband of HippoUta, noted for nis 
filial piety. The duke of Epire made a 
law all men who had attained the 
age of 80 should be put to death as use- 
km incumbrances of the commonwealth. 
Simonides, a young libertine, admired the 
lav» but Qeanth^ looked on it with 
hc»r«>r, and determined to save his father 
from its operation. Accordingly, he gave 
out that his father was dead, ana an osten¬ 
tations funeral took place; but Cleanthds 
retired to a wood, where he concealed 
Leon'idfis, while he and his wife waited 
cm him and administered to bit wgnti 


—The Old Lcew (a comedy of Philip 
Massinger, T. Middleton,and W. Rowley, 
1620). 

Clegg a puritan millwright. 

—Sir \V. Scott: Peveril of the Peak (lime, 
Charles II.). 

CleisIi'botlLam (JededVahY school 
master and parish clerk of Gandercleuch, 
who employed his assistant teacher to 
arrange and edit the tales told by the 
landlord of the Wallace inn of the same 
parish. These tales the editor disposed 
in three series, called by the general title 
oi The Tales of My Landlord\g,v.). (See 
introduction of The Black Dwarf.) Of 
course the real author Is sir Walter Scott 
(1771-1832). 

Mrs. Dorothea CUiskbotham, wife of the 
schoolmaster, a perfect Xaniipp^, and 
“sworn sister of the Eumen'id^s.'* 


Clelia or ClcBlia, a Roman maiden, 
one of the hostages given to Porisina. 
She made her escape from the Etruscan 
canip by swimming across the Tiber. 
Being sent back by the Romans, Porslna 
not only set her at liberty for her 
deed, but allowed her to take with her 
a part of the hostages. Mdlle. Scud^ri 
has a novel on the subject, entitled 
CUlie^ Hisioire Romatne. 


Our statucs—not of tliosc that men destre— 

Sleek oitalisnues A slavrs ). . , but 

The Cunan AiteTm$ia . . . {Sec p. 63.3 
Clelid, ComeIBi . . . uid the Roman browt 
Of Agrippina. 

Tennyson : The Mneus^ II, 

Clelia, a vain, frivolous female butter^ 
fly, with a smattering of everything. In 
youth she w'as a coquette; and when youth 
was passed, tried sundry means to earn 
a living, but without success.— Crahbe; 
The Borough (1810). 

Clelie (2 syl.V the heroine of a novel 
so called by Mdlle. Scudijri, (See 
Clelia.) 

ClemantHe, the heroine of Talfourd’s 
tragedy of Ion (1835), 

Clement, one of the attendants of 
sir Reginal Front de Boeuf (a follower of 
prince John ).—Sir W. Scoft: Ivanhoe 
(time, Richard I.). 


Clem'ent {Justice), a man quite able 
to discern between fun and crime. 
Although he had the weakness “of 
justices justice,” he had not the weak¬ 
ness of ignorant vulgarity. 


Knemetl. ««y h« will omaatte « nwa flnr uidaf 
tlu»waQofhlsh6is«. 

WUUena. Ay, or foy Mring lii« do«lt On 
stMmtder, or MKvtor God Evorytbim * ‘ ‘ 

eolMw In tho « 
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Clementi'na {The lady], an amiable, 
deKcate, beautiful, accomplished, but un¬ 
fortunate woman, deeply in love with sir 
Charles Grandison. Sir Charles married 
Harriet Biron.— Richardsan : The History 
of Sir Charles Grandison (1753). 

Those tecmefi relating to the history of Clementina 
contain patisages of deep pathos. — EncycJofadia 
Sriiannica (article “ Ficldmg ). 

Shakespeare himself has scarcely drawn a mure afiect- 
ln|f or harrowing picture of higb-souled suffering and 
blighting calamity than the madness of Clementina.— 
Cfiatnbtrs ; En^lUh Literature,, ii. i6x, 

Cle'ofas {Don), the hero of a novel 
by Lesage, entitled Le Viable Boiteux 
(The Devil on Two Sticks), A fiery 
young Spaniard, proud, high-spirited, 
and revengeful ; noted for gallantry, but 
not without generous sentiments. Asrao- 
de’us (4 syl.) sliows him what is going 
on in private families by unroofing the 
houses (1707). 

CneomlirotTifl or Arabracio'u of 
Ambrac^ia (in Epirus). Having read 
Plato’s book on the soul's immortality 
and happiness in another life, he was so 
ravished with the description that he 
leaped into the.sea that he might die and 
enjoy Plato’s elysium. 

He who to enjoy 

Plato's elysium leaped into the sea, 

Cleombrutus. 

Milton ; paradise Lost, 111 . 471, etc, (t<S6s). 

Cleom'enes (4 syl.), the hero and 
title of a drama by Dry den (1692). 

As Dryden came out of the theatre a young fop of 
fallen said to him, ** If I had been left alone with a 
young beauty, I would not have spent my time like 
your Spartan hero." ‘'Perhaps not," said the poet, 
^‘but you are not my boro."—ff'. C. Russell; ReRre- 
stntative Actors. 

Cleom'enes (4 Jy/*). * ‘ The Venus of 
Cleoroends ” is now called **The Venus 
di Medici." 

Such a mere moist lump was once . . . Ibe Venus of 
Qeomen^—Owfifa ; Ariadnf, 1 . 8. 

Cle'oiit governor of Tarsus, burnt to 
death with his wife Dionys'ia by the 
enraged citizens, to revenge the supposed 
murder of Mari'na, daughter of Per'icI^ 
prince of Tyre.— Shakespeare: Pericles 
Prince of Tyre (1608). 

CleoUt the personification of gloiy,— 

Spenser: Fderu Queene. 

Cleoi^tra, c^ueen of Egypt, wife of 
Ptolemy Dionysius her brother. She 
was driven from her throne, but re-estab¬ 
lished by fulius Caesar, B.C. 47. Antony, 
captivated by her, repudiated his wife, 
Octavia, to live with the fascinating 
Egyptiaii. After the loss of the battle 
of Acttuixii Cleopatm kUled herself by 

ihh iroed 


Clftopa'tra or Cleopat'ra. Witness the 
following quotations from his play of 
Antony and Cleopatra :— 

Had gon« to gaze on Cleopatra, too. It a. 

Next Cleopatra does confess greatness. lit ta. 
Bear me, good friends, where Cl^patra bides, iv. 14- 

Thc Greek word is KAaowarpa. Yet 
many persons call the word Cleop'atra. 

^ Ihe tales of Cleopatra and Sopho- 
nisba are very much alike in many points. 
Both were young and fascinating; both 
were married ; both held their conqueror 
in the bonds of love ; both killed them¬ 
selves to prevent being made Roman 
captives; and both are subjects of more 
tragedies than any other woman. 

(E. Jodelle wrote in French a tragedy 
called CUopdtre Captive (1550); Jean 
Mairet one called CUopdtre (1630) ; Isaac 
de Benserade (1670), J. F. Marmontd 
{1750), Alfieri (1773), and Mdc. de 
Girardin (1847) wrote tragedies in French 
the same subject. S. Daniel {1509) 
ote a tragedy in English called Cleo¬ 
patra, in imitation of the Greek tragedies, 
with a chorus between each act; Shake¬ 
speare one called Antony and Cleopatra 
(i6o8); and Dryden one on the same 
subject called All for Love or The World 
Well Lost 

(Mrs. Oldfield (1683-1730) and Peg 
[Margaret] Woffington (1718-1760) were 
unrivalled in Cleopatra.) 

Cleopaira and the Pearl, The tale is 
that Cleopatra made a sumptuous ban¬ 
quet, which excited the surprise of 
Antony; whereupon the queen took a 
pearl ear-drop, dissolved it in a strong 
acid, and drank the liquor to the health 
of the triumvir, saying, “ My draught to 
Antony shall exceed m value the whole 
banquet.’ 

H When queen Elizabeth visited the 
Exchange, sir Thomas Gresham pledged 
her health in a cup of wine containing a 
precious stone crushed to atoms, and 
worth ;^i5>ooa 

Here /is,ooo at one clap goM 
Instead of sugar; Gresham drinks the peart 
Unto his queen and mistress. Pledge ft, lords. 
ffeyufood: 1/ You Know net Me, You JTnow AMoefy. 

IT A similar tale is referred to by Horace 
(3 ^tires, iii, 239-241). Clodiiis, son of 
i£sop the ti^^ian, melted a pearl of 
great value in a strong acid, and drank 
the draught off in compliment to Csectlia 
Metella. Horace adds it would have 
been wiser if he had tossed it into the 
sew’er. 

Tbla It teto w d to bf Velertitt ItmrtdMM, la,«| bO 
Utcnil9iua kk MI end Pl^ 

CUapaim im Mkde*, myi 
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Rabekis, a crier of onions '* in the 
shades below. The Latin for a pearl 
and onion is unw, and the pun refers to 
Cleopatra giving her pearl (or onion) to 
Antony in a draught of wine, or, as some 
say, drinking it herself in toasting her lover. 
’-^Rabelais: Pantagruel, ii. 30 (1533). 

Cleopatra, queen of Syria, daughter 
of Ptolemy Philome'ter king of Egypt. 
She first married Alexander Bala, the 
usurper (b.c. 149) ; next Deme'trius 

Nicanor. Demetrius, being taken pri¬ 
soner by the Parthians, married Rodo- 
gune {3 syl.)y daughter of Phraa'tes (3 
jry/.) the Parthian king, and Cleopatra 
married Antiochus Side'tfis, brother of 
Demetrius. She slew her son Seleucus 
(by Demetrius) for treason, and, as this 
produced a revolt, abdicated in favour 
of her second son, Anii'ochus VIII., who 
compelled her to drink poison which she 
had prepared for himself. P. Corneille 
has made this the subject of his tragedy 
called Rodo^ne (1646). 

N.B.—This is not the Cleopatra of 
l%akespeare's and Dryden's tragedies. 

Clore^mont (a syL), a merry gentle¬ 
man, the friend of Dinant'.— Beaumont 
and Fletcher: The Little French Lawyer 
(posthumous, 1647). 

Cleriker, head of the agency firm 
In which Herbert Pocket was a partner. 
Herbert introduced Pip, when he lost his 
property, as a clerk; and after eleven 
years* service he also became a partner.— 
Dickens : Great Expectations (1861). 

Clor'iniond, niece of the Green 
Knight, sister of Feriragus the giant, 
and bride of Valentine the brave, — Valen^ 
tine and Orson. 

Clerk’s Tale (The), in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, (See Grissilda.) 

Clerks (SU Nicholas’^, thieves, also 
called “St. Nicholas’s Clergymen," in 
allusion to the tradition of “ St. Nicholas 
and the thieves." Probably a play on 
the Words Nich-olas and Old Nuk may 
be designed.—See Shakespeare, s Henry 
J V, act ii. sc. i (1597). 

CleMammor, son of Thaddu and 
brother of Moma (Fingal's mother). He 
married Moina, daughter of Reuthamir 
principal man 0? Balclutha, on the 
Qyde). ’ It so happened that Moina was 
beioi9^ bw a Briton named Reuda, who 
came with an army to carry her off. 
Reuda was slain by dessammor; but 
Clessammor, being presM by 

the Britons,) fied, and never again saw 


his bride. In due time a son was 
born, called Carthon; but the mother 
died. While Carthon was still an infant, 
Fingal’s father attacked Balclutha, and 
slew Reuthama (Carthon's grandfather). 
W^hen the boy grew to manhood, he 
determined on vengeance ; accordingly 
he invaded Morven, the kingdom of 
Fingal, where Clessammor, not knowing 
who he was, engaged him in single 
combat, and slew him. When he dis¬ 
covered that it was his son, three days he 
mourned for him, and on the fourth he 
died.— Ossian : Carthon. 

Cleve'land (Barbara Villiers, duchess 
of), one of the mistresses of Charles II., 
introduced by sir W. Scott in Peveril of 
the Peak. 

Clevalaitd (Captain Clement), alias 
Vaughan [Fawn], " the pirate,” son of 
Norna of the Fitful Head. He is in love 
with Minna Troil (daughter of Magnus 
Troil, the udaller of Zetland).— Sir IV, 
Scott: The Pirate (\imt, William HI.). 

Clever, the man-servant of Hero 
Sutton “the city maiden.” When Hero 
assumed the guise of a quaker, Clever 
called himself Obadiah, and pretended to 
be a rigid quaker also. His constant 
exclamation was “ Umph 1 ”— Knowles: 
Woman's Wit, etc. (1838). 

CLIFFORD (.l/r.), the heir of sir 
William Charlton in right of his mother, 
and in love with lady Emily Gayville, The 
scrivener Alscrip had fraudulently got 
possession of the deeds of the Charlton 
estates, which he had given to his 
daughter called “ the heiress,” and which 
amounted to /aooo a year; but Rightly, 
the lawyer, discovered the fraud, and 
“the heiress" was compelled to relin¬ 
quish this part of her fortune. Clifford 
then proposed to lady Emily, and was 
accepted.— General Burgoyne : The 
Heiress (1781). 

Clifford (Henry lord), a general in the 
English army.— Sir W, Scott; Castle 
Dangerous (lime, Henry I.). 

Clifford (Paul), a highwayman, 
formed ^ the power of love.— Lord 
Lytton: Paul Clifford, a novel (1830). 

*.* Thi& tiovel is on similar Unns to yonathtm MTUd, 
\fy Fldding <1754). Ainsworth's yaee Sheypant 
Is another novel ^ ^roSar character. ^ r 

Clifford (Rosamond), usually ealleri 
•* The Fair RosaihOnd," the favourita 
miiaress of Hemry IL ; daughtet of 
Walter lorii Clifford; She is inwodueed 
by sir W. Scott in two novels, The TeUiP 
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Clifford was her name, u books «var, 

'* Fair Rosamond ” was but her niwt dtgMertru 
Efilogm to Henry //, 

Clifford ( 5 »> Thomas), betrothed to 
fulia (daughter of Master Waller "the 
hunchback He is wise, honest, truth¬ 
ful, and well-favoured, kind, valiant, and 
prudent.— Knowles : The Hunchback 
( 1831 ). 

Clifford Street (London), so named 
from Elizabeth Clifford, daughter of the 
last earl of Cumberland, who married 
Richard Boyle, earl of Burlington, (See 
Savile Row.) 

Clifton {Harry), lieutenant of H.M. 
ship Tiger, A daring, dashing, care-for- 
nobody young English sailor, delighting 
in adventure, and loving a good scrape. 
He and his companion Mat Mizen take 
the side of El Hyder, and help to re¬ 
establish the Chereddin, prince of Delhi, 
who had been dethroned by Hamet Ab- 
dulerim.— Barrymore: El Hyder, Chief 
of the Ghaut Mountains. 

CUm of the Clough. {See Clym.) 

Clincher {Beau). (See Beau, p. 99.) 

Clink {Jefn), the turnkey at New¬ 
gate.— Sir W. Scott: Peveril of the Peak 
(time, Charles II.). 

Clinker {Humphry), a poor work- 
house lad, put out by the parish as 
apprentice to a blacksmith, and after¬ 
wards employed as an ostler's assistant 
and extra postilion. Being dismissed 
from the stables, he enters the service 
of Mr. Bramble, a fretful, grumpy, but 
kind-hearted and generous old gentle¬ 
man, greatly troubled with gout. Here 
he falls in love with Winifred Jenkins, 
Miss Tabiiha Bramble’s maid, and turns 
out to be a natural son of Mr, Bramble.— 
Smollett: The Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker ( 1771 ). 

(Probably this novel sugfgested to 
Dickens his Adventures of Oliver Twist,) 

Clio, an anagram of Cfbelsea], 
L[ondon], Ifslington], 0 [ffice], the 
laces from which Addison despatched 
is papers for the Spectator, The papers 
signed by any of these letters are by 
Addison; hence called " Clio.” 

Wben pwidnff virtue her last efforts madw 
Yen jrour Clio to the virgin's aid. 

SetmrvOU, 

Clip'puroe {Lawyer), the lawyer 
employes by sir Everat^ Waverley to 
make his^A— W, Scott: Wamerley 
(time, Gebvge It), , : 

Oliqtuit lJSriedho% a nkkhame given 


by Punch to Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia, from his love of champagne 
of the "Cliquot brand” (1795, 184CK 
1862). 

CUitwdre, a wealthy bourgeois, in 
love with Henriettc, the thorough 
woman,” by whom he is beloved wUh 
fervent affection. Her elder sister Ar- 
mande (2 syl,) also loves him, but her 
love is of the Platonic hue, and Clitandre 
prefers in a wife the warmth of woman’s 
love to the marble of philosophic ideality. 
—MolUre : Les Femmes Savanies (1672). 

Cloaci'na, the presiding personifica¬ 
tion of city sewers. (Latin, clodca, **a 
sewer.”) 

. . . Ooactna, goddess of the tide 
Witose sable streams beneath the city t^e. 

Gay : Trivia, u. tl7xs). 

Clod'dipole (3 syl.), '• the wisest 
lout of all the neighbouring plain.” Ap- 
jpinted to decide the contention between 
cuddy and Lobbin Clout. 

From Cloddipole we team to read the skies, 

To know when hail will fall, or winds arise. 

He taught us erst the heifer’s tail to view. 

When stnick aloft that showers would straight ensue. 

He first that useful secret did explain. 

That pricking coma foretell the gathering rain; 

When swallows fleet soar high and sport m air. 

He told us that the welkin would be clear. 

Gay: Pastoral, L (1714). 

(Cloddipole is the "Palaemon” of 
Virgil’s Bucolic iii.) 

Clo'dio {Count)^ a dishonourable 
pursuer of Zeno'cia, the chaste troth- 
plight wife of Arnoldo.— Fletcher: The 
Custom of the Country (1647). 

Clodio, the younger son of don 
Antonio, a coxcomb and braggart. 
Always boasting of his gmt acquaint¬ 
ances, bis conquests, and his duels. His 
snuff-box he thinks more of than his 
lady-love, he interlards his speech with 
French, and eirclaims "Split me!” by 
way of oath. Clodio was to have 
married Angelina, but the lady preferred 
his elder brother Carlos, a oookworm, 
and Clodio engaged hims^ to Elvira of 
Lisbon,— Cibb^ : Love Makes a Man 
(1694). 

CHodpola. ploughshare and Clodpole 
arc two adventurers whose absurdities, in 
their " Jour nw to London,” are described 
in Bumkin *5 Disaster by J, Simtt (1808). 

in love with the shepherd 
Thenot, but Thenot rejects her suit out of 
admiration of the constancy of Clorla<!bt 
for her dead lover. Cloe li ymaitxm* 
coarse» and immodest* the very 
Qorhida. who is a viriuoua* olmtto, ml 
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faithful shepherdess. (“Thenot,” the 
final i is sounded.)— John Fletcher: The 
Faithful Shepherdess (i6io). (See Chloe:). 

Clo'ra, sister to Fabrii'io the merry 
soldier, and the sprightly companion of 
Frances (sister to Frederick).— Beaumont 
and Fletcher: The Captain (1613). 

Clorida'no, a humble Moorish youth, 
who joined Medo'ro in seeking the body 
of king Dardinello to bury it. Medoro 
being wounded, Cloridano nished madly 
into the ranks of the enemy and was 
slain.— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Crlorin'da, daughter of Sena'pus of 
Ethiopia (a Christian). Being born white, 
her mother changed her for a black child. 
The eunuch Arse^tes (3 syL) was entrusted 
with the infant Clorinda, and as he was 
going through a forest, saw a tiger, 
dropped the child, and sought safety in 
a tree. The tiger took the babe and 
suckled it, after which the eunuch carried 
the child to Egypt. In the siege of Jeru¬ 
salem by the crusaders, Clorinda was a 
leader of the pagan forces. 1 ancred fell 
in love wiili her, but slew her unknowingly 
in a night attack. Before she expired she 
received Christian baptism at the hands 
of Tancred, who greatly mourned her 
death. — Tasso: Jerusalem Delivered^ xii. 
(*675). 

(The story of Clorinda is borrowed from 
the ThcaFanh and Chariclda of Helio- 
d5rus bishop ofTnkka.) 

Clorinda, “thefaithful shepherdess/’ 
called "The Virgin of the Grove,” faith¬ 
ful to her buried love. From this beauti¬ 
ful character, Milton has drawn his 
" lady ” in Comus. Compare the words 
of the "First firother” about chastity, 
in Milton's Comus, with tlicse lines of 
Clorinda— 

Yet I have heard (my mother told it me^ 

And now I do believe it, if I keep 

My virgin flower uncrot)t, pure, chaste, and ftth, 

No goblin, wo»od*god, fairy, elf, or fiend, 

Satjnr, or other power that haunts the grov«i 
Shall hurt my body, or by vain illusion 
Draw me to wander after idle fires. 

Or voices calling me in dead of aljfht 

To make me follow, and so tole me on 

Through mire and standing pools, to find niy rulia. 

. . . Sure there’s a power 
In that great name of Virgin that binds fast 
AH rude, uncivil bloodn . . . Then strong ChasHtf, 
Ue thou my strong^ 

y. FUtefur : The ShefheHUst (z6zo). 

Cloris, the damsel beloved by prince 
Prettyroan. — Duke of Buckingham: The 
Rehearsal (1671), 

CHotaive (2 syL ), The king of Prance 
exclaimed on his death-bed, Oh how 
great must be th€ King of HeaveUi if He 


can kill so mi^ty a monarch as I am 1” 
—Gregory of Tours, iv. ai. 

Cloten or Cloton, king of Cornwall, 
one of the five kin^s of Britain after the 
extinction of the line of Ikute (i sylX — 
Geoffrey: British History, ii. 17 (1142). 

Cloten, a vindictive lout, son of the 
second wife of Cymbeline by a former 
husband. He is noted for "his unmean¬ 
ing frown, his shuffling gait, his burst 
of voice, his bustling insignificance, his 
fever-and-ague fits of valour, his froward 
tetchiness, his unprincipled malice, and 
occasional gleams of good sense.” Qoten 
is the rejected lover of Imogen (the 
daughter of his father-in-law by his first 
wife), and is slain in a duel by Guiderius. 
— Shakespeare: Cymbeline (1605). 

Clotlia'riTis or Cloth air r, leader of 
the Franks after the death of Hugo. He 
is shot with an arrow by Clorinda.— 
Tasso: Jerusalem. Delivered, xi. (1675). 

Cloud. A dark spot on the forehead 
of a horse between the eyes. It gives the 
creature a sour look indicative of ill 
temper, and is therefore regarded as a 
blemish. 

He M has a cloud in his face. 

Enebarbus. lie were the worse for that were be a 
horse. 

Skakesyeare: Ancemy andClecyatra, act UL sc. 9 (idofi). 

Cloud {St.), patron saint of nail- 
smiths. A play on the French word clou 
("a nail”) 


Cloudesley (William of), a famous 
North-country archer, the companion of 
Adam Bell and Clym of the Clough, 
whose feats of robbery were chiefly carried 
on in Englewood Forest, near Carlisle. 
William Cloudesley was taken prisoner at 
Carlisle, and was about to be hanged, but 
was rescued by his two companions. 
The three then went to London to ask 
pardon of the king, which at the queen’s 
intercession was granted. TTie king 
begged to see specimens of their skill in 
archery, and was so delighted therewith, 
that he made William a “gentleman of 
fe,” and the other two “yemen of his 
chambre. ” The feat of William Cloudes¬ 
ley was very similar to that of William 
Tell [q,v,). — Percy: Reliques, I, it i. 

Clout (Colin), a shepherd loved by 
Marian “the parson’s maid," but for 
whom Colin (who loved Ciedy} feh no 
affection. (S^ CouN Clout.) 


Yeung CoHp Clota, n ka kmd, 

FttO w«tt could dance, aAd dwh* tune ttei leedi 
In evnry Us cnimb sweet weie lfiM^ 
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Clout \Lohhin\ a shepherd, in love with 
Blouselinda. lie challenged Cuddy to a 
contest of song in praise of their respec¬ 
tive sweethearts, and Cloddipole was 
appointed umpire^ Cloddipole was unable 
to award the prize, for each merited " an 
oaken staff for his pains.” “ Have done, 
however, for the herds are wea/y of the 
songs, and so am I.”— Gay: Pastoral^ i. 

fAn imitation of Virgil’s Bucolic iii.) 

N.B.—'‘Colin Clout” is the name 
under which Spenser describes himself in 
The Shepherd's Calendar. (See Colin 
Clout. ) 

Clnl>-Bearer {The), Periphe'tds. the 
robber of Ar'gohs, who murdered his 
victims with an iron club .—Greek Fable, 


Clumsy {Sir Tunhelly), father of 
Miss Hoyden. A mean, ill-mannered 
squire and justice of the peace, living 
near Scarborough. Most cringing to the 
aristocracy, whom he toadies and courts. 
Sir Tun belly promised to give his 
daughter in marriage to lord Foppington, 
but Tom Fashion, his lordship’s younger 
brother, pretends to be lord Foppington, 
Mins admission to the family, and marries 
her. When the real lord Foppington 
arrived, he was treated as an impostor, 
but Tom confessed the ruse. His lord- 
ship treated the knight with such ineffable 
contempt, that sir Tunbelly's temper was 
aroused, and Tom received into high 
favour. — Sheridan: A Trip to Scar^ 
borough (1777)- 

(This character appears in Vanbrugh’s 
Relapse^ of which comedy the Trip to 
Scarborough is an abridgment and 
adaptation.) 

(Bunuty, Belgrade’s dog. (See Doo.) 

Clupuizui {Afrs.), in The Pickwick 
Papers by Dickens. She is the leading 
witness for the plaintiff (Mrs. Bardelq 
in the suit of ** Bardell v. Pickwick." 


Clu'ricaune (3 syl.).^ an Irish elf of 
evil disposition, especially noted for his 
knowledge of hid treasure. He generally 
assumes the appearance of a wrinkled old 
man. 

tba Qyde. 

1 cvsno in my boundtoir sHip to Bnldutha's waUt of 
tomwh Tti« winds haa roared behind my sails, and 
Quth«*s ittrofua receivwd my dark-bosomed ship.— 
Orsian: Carikan, 

dutterbnuk [Captain), the hypo- 
thetkal editor of some of sir Walter 
Soott*a novels, as The MonasUry and 
The Msrtnnes ^ Nigel Captain Qutter- 
hhcic li a Tettra4 pffioQr* wbo Mploys 


himself in antiquarian researches and 
literary idleness. The Abbot is dedicated 
by the “author of Waver ley" to “cap¬ 
tain Clutterbuck,” late of his majesty's 
-infantry regiment 

Clym of tlie ciougll {"Clement 
of the Cliff"), a noted outuw, associated 
with Adam Elell and William of Cloudes- 
ley, in Englewood Forest, near Carlisle. 
When William was taken prisoner at 
Carlisle, and was about to be hanged, 
Adam and Clym shot the magistrates, 
and rescued their companion. The 
mayor with his posse went out against 
them, but they shot the mayor, aa they 
had done the sheriff, and fought their 
way out of the town. They then hastened 
to London to beg pardon of the king, 
which was granted them at the queen’s 
intercession. The king, wishing to see a 
specimen of their shooting, was so de- 
« lighted at their skill that he made Wil- 
^ liam a “gentleman of fe," and the other 
two “yemen of his chambre.”— Percy: 
Reliques (“Adam Bell,” etc,), 1 . ii. i. 

Cly'tie, a water-nymph, in love with 
Apollo. Meeting with no return, she was 
changed into a sunflower, or rather a 
tournesol, which still turns to the sun, 
following him through his daily course. 

N.B.—The sunflower does not turn to 
the sun. On the same stem may be seen 
flowers in every direction, and not one of 
them shifts the direction in which it has 
first opened. T. Moore (1814) says— 

The sunflower turns on her g-od when be sets 
The same look which she turned when he rose. 

(This may do in poetry, but it is not 
correct. llie sunflower is so called 
simply because the flower resembles a 
picture sun.) 

N.B.—Lord Thurlow (i8ai) adopted 
Tom Moore’s error, and enlarged it— 

Behold, my dear, this lofty flower 
That now the golden sun receives; 

No other detty has power, 

But only Phorbus, on her leaves ; 

As he in radiant iglory bums. 

From east to west her visage turns. 

The Sunflewtr. 

Clytiw, an old officer in the army of 
Philip of Macedon, and subsequently in 
that of Alexander. At a banquet, when 
both were heated with wine, Clytus said 
to Alexander, “ Philip fought men, but 
Alexander women,” and after some other 
insults, Alexander in his rage stabbed 
the old soldier; but instantly repenied 
and said— 

m 


wiuit hM nw veftfHittc* 4on«t 
Wboisttthouka^dalAt Wlwtv 

TIm bmveit i 
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Fighting bare«lteadod at the river Granle. 

For a rash word, spoke in the heat of wiije. 

The poor, the honest Clytus thou liast slain,— 
Clytus, thy friend, thy gruardian, thy preserver I 
Lit : AUxat^r the Great, tv. s (1678). 

Cne'ns, the Roman officer in com¬ 
mand of the guard set to watch the tomb 
of Jesus, lest the disciples should steal 
the body, and then declare that it had 
risen from the dead.— Klopstock: The 
Messiah, xiii. (1771). 

Coaohes, says Stow, in his Chronicle, 
were introduced by Fitz-Allen, earl of 
Arundel, in 1580, 

Before the costly coach and silken stock came in. 

Drayton : Polyolhion, rri. (1613). 

Coal Hole ^he), subsequently called 
“The Cyder Cellars,” Fountain Court, 
Strand (London), was founded by John 
Rhodes, a burly fellow with a bass voice, 
for the coal-heavers and coal-whippers of 
the adjacent Thames wharves. Rhodes 
died in 1847, and the last manager, before 
the house was demolished, was Charles 
Wilmot. The entertainment was some 
trial which w'as licentiously perverted. 

CoaLl. To carry coals, to put up with 
affronts. The boy says in Henry V, 
(act iii. sc. a), “I knew ... the men 
would carry coals.” So in Romeo and 
Juliet (act i. sc. 1), “Gregory, o’ my 
word, we’ll not carry coals.^ Ben Jon- 
son, in Every Man out of His Humour, 
says, ' ‘ Here comes one that will carry 
coals, ergo, will hold my dog. ” 

The time hath been when I would 'a scorned to cany 
coals.—T'rtrw^iirr ^Qu<en« Elitabeth (1639). 

y (To carry com is to bear wealth, to 
be rich. He does not carry com well, 
“He does not deport himself well in his 
prosperity.”) 

Co'aii ( The), Hippocrates, the *‘ Father 
of Medicine” (B.c. 460-357). 

. . . the ^eat Coan, him whom Nature made 
To serve the costliest creature of her tribe [man\ 
Dante: Purgatory, xxix. (1308). 

Co'anocot'zin {5 syl,), Idng of the 
Az'tecas. Slain in battle by Madoc.— 
Southey; Madoc (1805). 

Co'atel, daughter of Aculhua, a priest 
of the Ai'tecas, and wife of Lincoya. 
lincoya, being doomed for sacrifice, 
fled for refuge to Madoc, the Welsh 
prince, who had recently landed on the 
North American coast, and was kindly 
treated tw him. This gave Coatel 
a ^mpathetic interest in the White 
stranffcTs, and she was not backward in 
showing it. Thus, when young Hod 
was kidnapped, and confined in a cav^ 
to starve to death, Coatel visited him add 
usek him fdod. Again, whdi prii^ 


Madoc was entrapped, she contrived to 
release him, and assisted the prince to 
cany off voung Hoel. After the defeat 
of tne Az^tecas by the White strangers, 
the chief priest cleclared that some one 
had proved a traitor, and resolved to dis¬ 
cover who it was by handing round a cup, 
which he said would be harmless to the 
innocent, but death to the guilty. When 
it was handed to Coatel, she was SO 
frightened that she dropped down dead. 
Her father stabbed himself, and “fell 
upon his cliild,” and when Lincoya heard 
thereof, he flung himself down from a 
steep precipice on to the rocks below.— 
Southey ; Madoc (1805). 

Cob [Oliver), a great admirer of 
Bobadil if-v.) m Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man in Isis Humour (1596). 

Cobb [Ephraim), in Cromwell's troop. 
—Sir W. icott: Woodstock (time, Com¬ 
monwealth). 

Cobb, the “Boots” ii the story of 
The Holly-tree Inn, by Dickens (1855). 
He tells the story of a boy, ei^ht years 
old, eloping to Gretna Green with a girl 
of seven. 


Cobb [Tom), one of “The (^^dri- 
lateral,” in the novel of Bamaby Rudgt, 
by Dickens (1841). The other tnree were 
Willet (senior), Phil. Parkes, and Solomon 
Daisy. 

Cobbler-Poet [The), Hans Sachs 
of Nuremberg. (See TWELVE WISE 
Masters.) 

Cobham [Eleanor), wife of Hum* 
phrey duke of Gloucester, and aunt of 
king Henry VI., compelled to do penance 
bare-foot in a sheet in London, and after 
that to live in the Isle of Man in banish¬ 
ment, for “sorcery.” In a Henry VI, 
Shakespeare makes queen Margaret “box 
her ears;” but this could not be, as 
Eleanor was banished three years before 
Margaret came to England. 

Stand forth, dama Eleanor Cohham, Gloslev^wlia. k 
You, madam . . . denpotied of your honour • * . 

Shall, after three days open penance done. 

Live In your country here in oanishment. 

With ilr John Stanley, in the Isle of Man. 

Shakespeare: a Henry F'/. act U. ac. s (1591). 


Cooagi^e [The Land of), a poem full 
of life and animation, by Hans Sachs, 
the cobbler, called * ‘ The prince of m^er* 
singers ” (1494-1574), (See COCKAIONB.) 

Caekftndl^. DoucemqpMtutbutr* 


In thedkyt «r ^hraliy k the practice fa leata 
solemn rows for the {NirfoniuiiM of any eoaaUhHmbM 
enterprise. This wee uraaBy 4<me eC wnie Mhea 
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Cook of WestmliLster (TA^). 
Casteili a shoemaker« was so called from 
his very early hours. He was one of the 
benefactors of Christ’s Hospital (London). 

Cooka4e. 

TAe Black Cockade, Badge of the 
house of Hanover, worn at first only by 
the servants of the royal household, the 
diplomatic corps, the army, and navy ; 
but DOW worn by the servants of justices, 
deputy-lieutenants, and officers both of 
the militia and volunteers. 

The White Cockade, (i) Badge of the 
Stuarts, and hence of the Jacobites, fa) 
Badge of the Bourbons, and hence of tne 
royalists of France. 

The White and Green Cockade, Badge 
worn by the French in the “ Seven Years 
War " (5756). 

The Blue and Red Cockade. Badge of 
the city of Paris from 1789. 

The Tricolour was the union of the 
white Bourbon and blue and red of the 
city of Paris. It was adopted by Louis 
Xvl. at the Hdlel de Ville, July 17, 1789, 
and has ever since been recognized as the 
national symbol, except during the brief 
“restoration,” when the Bourbon white 
was for the time restored. 

Royal Cockades are large and circular, 
half the disc projects above the top of 
the hat. 

Naval Cockades have no fan-shaped 
appendage, and do not project above the 
top of the hat. 

(^1 other cockades worn for livery arc 
fan-shaped.) 

CkHskaigfna' Land of)^ an imagi¬ 
nary land of pleasure, wealth, luxury, and 
idleness. London is so called. Boileau 
^plies the word to Paris. The Land 
Cokayne is the subject of a burlesque, 
which, Warton Says, “was evidently 
written soon after tlie Conquest, at least 
before the reign of Henry II/*— History 
ef&nglish Poetry, i. la. 

Th* houses were made of bariey-sucmr and cakes, 
the streets were paved whh pastry, and the shops 
turaUod goods without requiring montw in payment 
—7%s Land Cockai^n* (an old French poem, 
thtateeoth century). (See COCAGNB.) 

(This satirical poem is printed at length 
by Ellis, in his specimens of Early Eng¬ 
lish Poets, i. 

Oookttr (Edward^ published a useful 
treatise on arithmetic in the reign of 
CharkssIL, which had a prodigious suc¬ 
cess, and has given rise to the proverb, 

AQCcfdIhg to Cocker'* 

Ooeldtt («S/ryAli»), the miiler of MaitSr 


field, and keeper of Sherwood Forest 
Hearing a gun fired one night, he went 
into the forest, expecting to find poachers, 
and seized the king (Henry VIII.), who 
had been hunting and had got separated 
from his courtiers. When Sie miller dis¬ 
covered that his captive was not a poacher, 
he offered him a night’s lodging. Next 
day the courtiers were brought to Cockle's 
house by under-keepera, to be examined 
as poachers, and it was then discovered 
that the miller’s guest was the king. The 
“merry monarch” knighted the miller, 
and settled on him 1000 marks a year.— 
Dodsley: The King and the Miller of 
Mansfield (1737). 

Cookie of Bebellion {The), that 
is the weed called the cockle, not the 
crustacean. 

We nourish ‘geinst our aenute 
The cockle of rebellion. 

Shakespeart: Conolanus, act liL sc. t ((609). 

Cockney {Nicholas), a rich City 
p-ocer, brother of Barnacle. Priscilla 
Tomboy, of the West Indies, is placed 
under his charge for her education. 

Walter Cooney, son of the grocer, in 
the shop. A conceited young prig, not 
yet out of the quarrelsome age. He 
makes boy-love to Priscilla Tomboy and 
Miss La Blond; but says he will “tdl 
papa " if they cross him. 

Penelope Cockney, sister of Walter,— 
The Romp (altered from BickerstafTs Love 
in the City). 

Cockney School ( The), a name given 
to a coterie of London authors, such as 
Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and 
some others. 

Cockpit of Snropo. Belgium is so 
called because it has b^ the site of more 
European battles than any other ; €,g, 
Oudenarde, Ramillies, Fontenoy, Fleu- 
rus, Jemmapes, Ligny, Quatre Bras, 
Waterloo, eta 

Codes \Coc-lee»\ defended the Subli- 
cian Bndge, with two comrades, against 
the whole Etruscan army led on by 
Por'sena, till the Romans had broken 
down the bridge. He then sent away his 
two comrades^ and when the bridge had 
fallen in, he plunged into the river and 
swam safely to the opposite bank. 

f In the battle of Cerignola, the 
chevalier Bayard (with one other knight) 
guarded the britte of Ibistiakioagamst 
200 Spaniards. He hk conaptnloo 
to bring op rekiforcementi^ and ba hiiii* 
self giuu^ed the bridge altme iHI mo 
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aien*4Lt>arms arrived and came to his 
assistance. 

Cooq^glhieB {The Coming of the), 
that golden period when all mysteries 
will be cleared up. 

“ That is one of the seven thlnjfs ’’ said the fairy . . . 

*'I am forbidden to tell till the coming: of the Cocq- 
ci^jrues.”-—C. Kingslty: Th* I'Vaur-Babits, chap. vi. 

CoojKiras [io-hv'-tus], one of the five 
rivers of hell. The word means the 
river of weeping" (Greek, ki^kuo, “I 
lamentbecause “ into this river fall the 
tears of the wicked." The other four 
rivers are Styx, Ach'eron, Phleg'ethon, 
and Le'thA (See Styx. ) 

Cocytus, named of lamentation loud. 

Hoard on the rueful stream. 

Milton : Paradxse Lost, it 579 

CkBlebs’ Wife, a bachelor’s ideal of 
a model wife. Coelebs is the hero of a 
novel by Mrs. Hannah More, entitled 
Coelebs in Search of a Wife (1809). 

In short she was a walking calculation. 

Miss Edgeworth's noveh stepuing from their oorota, 

Or Mrs. Trimmer’s books on education. 

Or “ Coelebs' wife '* set out in quest ot lovers. 

Pytwf /)oM yuan, 1. 16 (iSig^. 

Coffin Tom), the best sailor 

character ever drawn. He is introduced 
in The Pilot, a novel by J. Fenimore 
Cooper, of New York. Cooper’s novel 
has been dramatized by E. Fitzball, 
under the same name, and Long Tom 
Coffin preserves in the burletta his reck¬ 
less daring, his unswerving fidelity, his 
simple-minded affection, and his love for 
the sea (1823). 

Co^a Houssaiu, the captain of 
forty thieves, outwitted by Morgiana, the 
slave. When, in the guise of a mer¬ 
chant, he was entertained by Ali Baba, 
and refused to eat any salt, the suspicions 
of Morgiana were aroused, and she soon 
detected him to be the captain of the forty 
thieves. After supper she amused her 
master and his guest with dancing; then 
playing with Cogia's dagger for a time, 
she plunged it suddenly into his heart 
and killed Mm.— Arabian Nights {** Ali 
Baba, or the Forty llheves 

Coila (2 syL ), Kyle, in Ayrshire. So 
cahed from Coilus, a Pictish monarch. 
Sometimes all Scotland is so called, as— 
FarewdS, old CofU’« hOh *n<i dales, 

Her iMSi^y mooni and id»dis« 

Mwrm, 

The &11 of Robes- 
pierre was in X794i The sum thia date 
SS2X, which added to the date mak^ 1615 
(the fan of Napoleon). Agalii» te aum 


of i8ts =3 15, which added to the date 
comes to 1830, the fall of Charles IX. 

*.• The next would be 190a. There 
are some remarkable coincidences in the 
history of Napoleon. (See Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, p, 877, col. 2.) 

Cola 'da, the sword taken by the Cid 
from Ramon Ber'enger, count of Barce- 
lo'na. This sword had two hilts of solid 
gold. 

Col'ax, Flattery personified in The 
Purple Island (1633), by F’hineas Flet¬ 
cher. Colax ' • all his words with sugar 
spices . . . lets his tongue to sin, and 
takes rent of shame ... His art fwwj] 
to hide and not to heal a sore." Fully 
described in canto viii. (Greek, kdlax, 
“ a flatterer or fawner.”) 

Colbrand or Colebrond (a syL), 
the Danish giant, slain in the presence of 
king Alhelstan, by sir Guy of Warwick, 
just returned from a pilgrimage, still “ in 
homely russet ciad,’^ and in his band 
**a hermit’s staff." The combat is de¬ 
scribed at length by Drayton, in his 
Poiyolbion, xii. 

On« could scarcely hear his axe . . . 

Whose squares were laid wub plates, and riveted vritS 

steel 

And armed down along with pikes, wboee bafdened 

points 

. , . had power to tear the Joints 
Ot cuirass or of maiL 

Drayton : Pofyottien, sH. 

Colckos, part of Asiatic Scythia, now 
called Mingrelia. llie region to which 
the Argonauts directed their course. 

Cold Karbour House, the original 
Heralds’ College, founded by Richard 11 ., 
in Poultney Lane. Henry VII. turned 
the heralds out, and gave the house to 
bishop Tunstal 

Coldirfcream (Sir Charles), the chief 
character in Charles Mathew’s play called 
Used Up. He is wholly ennuyd, sees 
nothing to admire in anything; but is a 
living personification of mental inanity 
and physical imbecility (1845). 

Cole (I syL), a legendary British king, 
described as *' a merry old soul," fond of 
bis pipe, fond of hi^Ws, and fond of bif 
*'fiddlers three.” l^rc were two king# 
fo called—Cole (or CoH L) Was the pre¬ 
decessor of Porrex ; but Cem IL was »U0- 
ceeded by Lucius, *' the first Briti^ king 
who embraced the Christhui reiigkm.^ 
Which of these two mythical kiti|^ ^ 
song refers to is evideoh 
Colm^Mr$.)S This chari^ hi 
signed for Mother Bougka* 
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'* genUein€B*s magazine of ^il beauties 
hi a superbly fimiished house at the 
north-east comer of Covent Garden. She 
died 1761.— Fooie : Tie Minor (1760). 

Coloin (3 rv/.), the great dragon slain 
^ sir Bevis of Southampton.— Drayton : 
Pofy&iHon, ii (1612). 

Colami'xa (3 sylX a poetical name 
for a cook. The word it compounded of 
tml and mire. 

**Cottld I,” hecrietl, “enrets how bright a me* 
Adorns thy morning hanos and »«li• washed TacOt 
Thon wouldst. Cutemira, mnt what I iraplore. 

And yl«ki me love, or woA thy face no more.'* 

; CoUmtrm (an eclogue). 

Cole'peppar (Captain) or Captain 
Peppercull, the Alsatian bully,— Sir 
IV, Scott: Fortunes of Nigel (time, 
James !.)• 

Colin, or in Scotch Cailem, Green 
Colin, the laird of Dunstadhage, so called 
from the green colour which prevailed in ^ 
his tartan. ^ 

Colin and Lucy, a ballad by 
Tickell (1720). Gray calls it ‘'the 
prettiest ballad in the world.” Lucy, 
being deserted by her sweetheart for 
another, died of a broken heart, and was 
buried on the very day her quondam 
sweetheart married his new love. 

She died. K«r cotpse woa bora* 

The bridegroom blithe to mee^ ■ 

He in his wMding trim so gay, 

StM in her wintung'Sheot, 

Colin and Bosalinde, in The Shep~ 
hoarders Calendar (1579), by Spenser. 
Rosalinde is the maiden vainly beloved by 
Colin Clout, as her choice was already 
fixed on the shepherd Menalcas. Rosa¬ 
linde is an anajg^am of ** Rose Danil,” a 
lady beloved bv Spenser (Colin Chut), 
but Rose Danii had already fixed her 
affections on John Florio the Resolute, 
whom she subsequently married. 

And I to th** will b* «a klai 
Ae w** C* Ro** lind *i, 

Of cottitmi* th* So««r. 

Drmyem : (f SMi. 

Colin Clout, the pastoral name as¬ 
sumed by the poet ^^nser, in Tie Shep- 
heardis Calendar, The ftuim of Time, 
Daiinaiaa, and in the pastoral poem 
called Colin Chufs Come Home Again 
(from his visit to sir Walter Raleigh). 
Eclogues I and aii. are soliloquies of 
Colin, being lamentations that Rosalinde 
will not return his love. Eclo^ vi. is a 
dialogue between Hobtauol and Colin, in 
which the fewmer tries to comfort the dis¬ 
appointed lover. iSlr/MpwsxL Is a dialogue 
heiwe^tbehot andCol^ Thenotb^ 


Colin to sing some joyous lay; but Cofin 
pleads grief for the death of the shep¬ 
herdess Dido, and then sings a monody 
on the great shepherdess deceased. In 
Eclogue vi. we are told that Rosalinde has 
betrothed herself to the shepherd Menal¬ 
cas (1579). 

N.B.—In the last book of the Fairie 
Queene, we have a reference to*"Colin 
and his lassie” (Spenser and his wife), 
supposed to be Elizabeth, and elsewhere 
called *' Mirabclla." (See Clout, etc.) 

Witness our Colin, whom tho' all the Graces 
And oU th* Muses nursed . . . 

Yet oU his hopes were crossed, all suits denied} 
Discouraged, scorned, tiis writings vilified. 

Poorly, poor man, he lived ; poorly, poor man, hs died. 

Phintas FUicker : Th* PurpU Island, i. s 

Colin Clout and his Lassie (1$^), (See 
above.) 

Colin Clouts Come Home Again, 

Colin Clout ” is Spenser, who had been 
to London on a visit to '* the Shepherd of 
the Ocean” (sir Walter Raleigh), in 1589. 
On his return to Kilcolman, in Irdtand, 
he wrote this poem. ’"Hobbinol” his 
friend (Gabriel Harvey, LL. D. ) tells him 
how all the shepherds have missed him, 
and begs him to relate to him and them 
his adventures while abroad. The pas¬ 
toral contains a eulogy of British contem¬ 
porary p<^ts, and of the court beauties of 
queen l^izabeth (1591). (See COLYN.) 

Colisi Tampon, the nickname of a 
Swiss, as John Bull is of an Englishman, 
etc. (See Crapaud, p. 342.) 

Oolkitto (Voung), or**Vich Alister 
More,” or •• Alister M'Donnell,” a High¬ 
land chief in the army of Montrose.— 
Sir W, Scott: Legend of Montrose (time, 
Charles I,). 

Collean (May), the herome of a 
Scotch ballad, which relates bow "^use 
sir John ” carried her to a rock for the 
purpose of throwing her down into the 
sea; but May outwitted him, and sub¬ 
jected him to the same fate as he had 
designed for her. 

CoUoan', i*e, " girl; ” Colleen bawn 
(*' the blond girl”); Colleen rhue(**th6 
red-haired girl ”), etc. 

(Dion Boucicault has a drama enUtlad 
Tie Colleen Baum, 1860.) 

OoUiar (fern), a smuggler.-nSIr W, 
Scoit: FedgmntM (time, George 111 .). 

CoUi^gbonnte** Bbyma. Tbg 

thyme for which CoUingbourqe 
cutedwas— 
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t OMnat th« Ung IXicMmni //A] by nmne of 

hog, 

I «*ly aiiitded to the badw he bore fo boar \; 

To Lovol's name I art^ied more—our dog— 

Because most dogs have borne that name of yof«b 
Those metaphors I used with other more. 

As eat abd rat, the half-names [Ce/rrSjw, XatiJijfii] of 
the rest. 

To Wdc the sense that they so wronfiflv wrest. 

■ A Mtrrour for Afajfisfraytts 
("Coinplaynt of Colhngboume 

CoUinsTwaod and the Acorns. 

CoUingwood never s<iw a vacant place in 
his estate^ but he took an acorn out of his 
pocket and popped it in.— Thackeray: 
Vdnity Fair (1848). 

Cobnal, daughter of Dunthalmo. 
(See Calthon, p. 170.) 

Ccdmar, brother of Calthon. (See 
Calthon. ) 

Colnies-ltill, now called Icolmkill, 
the famous Iona, one of the Western 
islands. It is I-colm-kill ; “ I “ = island, 
•*oolm ” = Columb {Si,), and “ kill ” = 
burying-piace (“the burying-ground in 
St. Columb’s Isle ”). 

Resst. Where is Duncan's bodvf 
Macdtiff. Carried to Colmes-kill; 

The sacred storehouse of his predeceasofa. 

And guardian of their bones. 

Shakesftar% : AJaibeth, act U. sc. 4 li 6 o 6 i. 

Colna-Bona ['*lwe of heroes 
daughter of king Car'ul. Fingal sent 
Ossian and Toscar to raise a memorial on 
the banks of the Crona, to perpetuate the 
memory of a victory he had obtained 
there. Carul invited the two young men 
to his hall, and Toscar fell in love with 
Colna-Dona. The passion being mutual, 
the father consented to their espousals.— 
Ouian; Colna-Dona, 

{The three kings of), the 
threse Magi« called Caspar, ^Ielch^o^,. and 
Baltha'zar. Gasper means “the white 
on©;” ’hfelchior, “king of light;” Bal¬ 
thazar,. “ lord of treasures.” KTopsiock, 
in The hfessiah, says there were six 
Magi, whom he calls Hadad, Serima, 
;Smri, Mirja. Beled, and Suniih. 

*.» The ** three” are vanously 

named ; thus one tradition mves them 
as Apellius, Amerus, and Damascus; 
another calls them Magalath, Oalgalath, 
and Shrailn ; a third aays they were Ator, 
^or, and Perat'oras. They are further- 
mdife said to he descendants of Balaam 
the Mesopotamian prophet. 

t0alM| one of the rabble kaders in 
HudiWeis, is meant for Nod Penyan of 
Ned Perry, an ostler. He was a rigid 
l^t^tan low mdn 4 s,” an# yefy 
ofheal-baitlilg (sevehteendi 
C^lonmi {Th4 marquis a high- 
Wiinded, inoonruptible noble of Naples. 


He tells the young king bluntly that his 
oily courtiers are vipers who would suck 
his life's blood, and that Lodov'ico, bis 
chief minister and favourite, is a traitor. 
Of course he is not believed, and Ludo¬ 
vico marks him out for vengeance. His 
scheme is to get Colonna, of his own free 
will, to murder his sister's lover and the 
king. With this view he artfully per¬ 
suades Vicentio, the lover, that Evadne 
(the sister of Colonna) is the king’s 
wanton. Vicentio indignantly discards 
Ev.idne, ischal enged to fight by Colonna, 
and is supposed to be killed. Colonna, 
to revenge his wrongs on the king, invites 
him to a banquet with intent to murder 
him. when the whole scheme of villainy is 
exposed. Ludovico is slain, and Vicentio 
marries Evadne.— Shiel: Evadne, or the 
Statue ( 1820). 

Colomia, the most southern cape of 
Attica. Falconer makes it the site of his 
“ shipwreck " (canto iii.); and Byron sap 
the isles of Greece— 

. . . senn from far Colonna’s height. 

Make g!.-id The heart that bAil» the ^ght. 

And lead to loneliness delight. 

SyroH . r/u Gitumr 


Col'ophoit( the end clause of a book, 
containing the names of the printer and 
publisher, and the place where the book 
was printed ; in former times the date 
and the edition were added also. Colo¬ 
phon was a city of Iona, the inhabitants 
of which were such excellent horseman 
that they could turn the scale of battle ; 
hence the Greek proverb to add a eoUh 
phon meant to “ put a finishing stroke to 
an affair.” 

OoloBfliaiui {The. Epistle to M4). 
writ ten by “Paul the apostle” to the 
p^ple of Colossce, in Asia Minor, during 
his imprisonment at Rome. The first 
two chapters are doctrinal, and the latter 
two practical. 


ft resembles (ke BRisih U <*# RRhtti»ns. 


ColosMios (Latin. Colossus), a gigantic 
brazen statue 126 feet high, oxecuted by 
Charts for the Rhodians. Blaise de Virae- 
Tihrt says it was a striding .figure; out 
comte de Caytus proves that it wm^ .not 
so, and did not even stand At the mouth 
of the Rhodian port. Philo tells us that 
it stood on a block of white marbk: and 
Lucius Ampellius asserts that it stood im a 
car, Tiokell makes out the statue to be 


so enormofis In sii^ ihatT, 
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Colours. 

Symhdi q/ Ha$H€. 

Bletck: Hrudcnov Sabl« Diamond Satumo 

BUtpd ftaU 

Fortitude Sanguine Sardonyx Dra^ona 
Blui: loyalty Aaure Sapphire Jupiter 

Grtm: Love Vert Emerald Veoui 

: Temperance Purpure Amethyst Mercury 
MapianimltyGolea Ruby Man {head 
Temnty: Toy Tenney Jacinth Dragon'* 

hiOtitt: Innoceaet Argent Pearl l^una 

YfUow: Faith Or Topea Sol 

CoVthred {Benjamin) or *'Little 
Benjfc," SL spy employed by Nixon 
(Ed\Vard Redgauntlet’s agent).— Sir IV. 
Scoff: Redgauntlet (time, George III.). 

Oolumb {St) or St, Columha was of 
the family of the kings of Ulster; and 
with twelve followers founded atnongst 
the Piets and Scots 300 Christian estab¬ 
lishments of Presbyterian character ; that 
in lo^na was founded in 563. 

The Piet tab men by St. Columh taught. 

Ca*npbtU : RtuUurm, ^ 

Coltunbiu. His three ships were the ^ 
Santa Maria, the Pinta, and the Nina, 
— W, Irving: History cf the Life, etc., of 
Columbus, 183. 

The Voyage of Columbus. In twelve 
short cantos of rhyming ten-syllabic 
verse by Rogers (1812). Columbus obtains 
three ships and starts on his voyage of dis¬ 
coveries. As he approaches * * Cojumbia,*' 
be is stopped by a mass of vegetation, but 
continues his voyage. In the mean time 
the deities of the " New World ’* meet in 
council, and resolve to impede his ap¬ 
proach. The chief spirit, in the form of 
a condor, stirs up a mutiny; but Coluntbus 
quells it, and lands on the New World, 
where the crew is hospitably received. 
After a lime, an an^l tells Columbus 
to return, and tells him that the cross 
of Christ planted by him will make 
America glorious. 

€k>ljll Clout ( The Bake of), a rhym¬ 
ing jia*syHable tirade against the clergy, 
by John Skelton, poct-laureaic (1400- 
W)* 

Ctomal and Calbi’sta. Comal aas 
the son of Albion, ‘'chief of a hundred 
hil|^*V He loved Qalbi'i^ (daughter of 
Conlecy, who was beloved by Grumal 
also. One day, tired out by the chase, 
Comal and Galbina rested in the cave of 
Ronan; but ere long a deer appeared, 
ai\d Cbmhl went ibrtS \o shoot ft. Dur¬ 
ing his absence^ usMm. dresaed herself 
in armont* ** to try hia love,*" and ** strode 
from the, cave.** Cpmal thought % 

M By In #n»E« 

The dbkf too tale diiiobvcred his ihistake. 


nished to battle, and was slain.— Ossian: 
Fingal, ii. 

Com'ala, dat^hter of Samo king of 
Inistore (the Orkneys). She fell in love 
with Fingal at a f^si to which Sarno 
had invited him after his return from 
Denmark or 1 -A)chlin (Fingal, iii.), 
EHsguised as a youth, Comala followed 
him, and begged to be employed in his 
wars ; but was detected by Hiaallan, son 
of Lamor, whose love she had slighted. 
Fingal was about to marry her, when he 
was called to oppose Caracul, who had 
invaded Caledonia. Comala witnessed 
the battle from a hill, thought she saw 
Fingal slain, and. though he returned 
victorious, the shock on her nerves was 
so great that she died.— Ossian : Comala. 

Comb (Reynards Wonderful), said to 
be made of Pan'thera’s bone, the per¬ 
fume of which was so fragmnt that no 
one could resist following it; and the 
wearer of the comb was alu'ays of a. 
merry heart. This comb axisted onl) 
in the brain of Master Fox.— Reynard 
the Fox, xii. (^498). 

Co'me ( 5 /.), a physician, and patroo^ 
saint of medic^ practitioners. 

•• By St. Come I ^ tald.|he samtpoa, ** h«re*t • pretty 
adventure.; GH B^s, vtt. s (1735) , 

Come and Take Tkem. The re¬ 
ply of I-eon'idas, king of Sparta, to the 
messengers of Xerxds, when commanded 
by the invader to deliver up his arms. 

Com'edy (The Father of), Aristoph'- 
an6s the Athenian (b.c. 444-380). 

The Prince of AnciyUf Coftitdy, Aris- 

toph'an^ (B.C. 444-384^. 

The Prince of New Comedy, Menander 
{B.C. 342-291). 

Comedy of Snore, by Shake¬ 
speare (1593). iEmilia wife of MgSon 
had two sons at a birth, and named botb 
of them Antipholus. When grown to 
manhodd, each of these sons had a slave" 
named Dromib, also twin-brothers. The 
brothers Antipholus had been shipwrecked 
in infant^, and. being picked up 1^ 
different vessels, wm carried one to 
Smeuse and tlie other to Ephesus. The 
play supposes that Antipholus of Syimimse 
goes In ieareh of his brother, and coming 
td Ephesus with his slave Dromio, a sedei 
of mistakes arises firom the extiraordihaiy 
likeness of the two brothers apd their 
two slaves. Aadriana* the Wife of the 
Ephesian, mistakes the for 

hef^bilsbandi hot he b^vOs so strai^y 
that her jealousy {s arohaOd^ and when 
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her true husband arrives he is arrested as 
a mad man. Soon after, the Syracusian 
brother being seen, the wife, supposing it 
to be her mad husband broken loose, 
sends to capture him ; but he dees into a 
convent. Andriana now lays her com¬ 
plaint before the duke, and the ladv 
abbess comes into court. So botn 
brothers face each other, the mistakes 
are explained, and the abbess turns out 
to be the mother of the twin- 

brothers. Now, it so happened that 
searching for his son, also came 
to Ephesus, and was condemned to pay a 
fine or suffer death, because he, a S^a- 
cusian, had set foot in Kphesus. The 
duke, however, hearing the story, par¬ 
doned him. Tims /Egeon found his vdfe 
in the abbess, the parents their twin-sons, 
and each son his long-lost brother. 

The plot of this comedy is copied 
from the MentBchmi of Plautus. 

Comlial or Combal, son of Tra- 
thal, and father of Fin^I. His queen 
was Morna, daughter of i haddu. Com- 
hal was slain in battle, fighting against 
the tribe of Morni, the very day that 
Fingal was bom.— Ossian. 

Flngai said to AJdo, *‘T was bora In tbe midst of 
battto.*’—OxiiOw .* Th* Bmttle ^ Lorm. 

Comic Ainiual (The), from 1830 
to 1842, Hood. 

Comio Blackstone, by Gilbert 4 
Beckett (1846). In 1847-^ he published 
a Comic History of England: and in 
1849-50 a Comic History of Rome. 

Comines [Csm'-m]. Philip des Co- 
mines, the favourite minister of Charles 
“ the Bold," duke of Burgundy, is intro¬ 
duced by sir W. Scott in Quentin Dur^ 
wthrd (lime, Edv'ard IV,). 

Comlnff IBL&ob (The), a work of 
fiction Iwlord Lyiton (1871). It is the 
supposed manners and customs of a race 
several ages hence, and is a sort of Utopia, 
where the present evils will be redressed. 

Comleacii (2 syl.), a mountain in 
Ulster. The Lubar flows between Com- 
leaoh and Cromal.— Ossian, 

Commander of tke lUtlifiil 

[Mmir al Mumenin], a title assumed by 
Omar L, and retained by his successors 
in the caliphate (58 ii 634-644). 

Commaadinent (The Biemnfh), 

Thou shall not be found out 

immimdiiMHit ft tli# mht 
lt«cq» Is 

frin^s, Ui., 914 , ■ 



Committee (The), a comedy ^ the 
hon. sir R. Howard. Mr. Day, a Crom- 
wellite, is the head of a Committee of 
Sequestration, and is a dishonest, canting 
rascal, under the thumb of his wife. He 
gets into his hands the deeds of two 
heiresses, Anne and Arbclla. The former 
he calls Ruth, and passes her off as his 
own daughter; the latter he wants to 
marry to his booby son Abel. Ruth falls 
in love with colond Careless, and Arbclla 
with colonel Blunt. Ruth contrives to 
get into her hands the deeds, which she 
delivers over to the two colonels, and 
when Mr. Day arrives, quiets him by 
reminding him that she knows of certain 
deeds which would prove his min if 
divulged (1670). 

T. Knight reproduced this comedy as 
a farce under the title of The Honest 
Thieves, 


Common (Do^, an ally of Subtle the 
alchemist. —Ben Jonson: The Alchemist 
(1610). 

Commoner (The Great), sir John 
Barnard, who in 1737 proposed to reduce 
the interest of the national debt from 
4 per cent, to 3 per cent., any creditor 
being at liberty to receive his principal 
in full if he preferred it. William Pitt, 
the statesman, is so called also (1759- 
1806). Mr, Goschen in 1888 reduced the 
interest to 2| per cent. 

Comne'nns (Alexius), emperor of 
Greece, introduced by sir W. Scolt la 
Count Robert cf Paris (lime, Rufus). 

Anna Comndna, his daughter. 


Compeyaon. a would-be gentleman 
and a forger. He duped Abel Magwitch 
and rained hhn, keeping him completely 
under his influence. He also jilted Mias 
Havisbam, He was drowned near Green¬ 
wich in attempting to arrest Magwitch 
( g. V. ).—Dickens : Great Exp^taiioms 
(i86t). 

Complaint ( The), or Night Thoughts, 
Nine poems, csuled "Nights," in maidc 
verse, by Edward Young (i74a-t745). 


Compleat Aiurlar (The), by Isaae 
Walton(i6s3). 

Com'rada (2 syl,), the horse given by 
a fisity to Fortunia 


H« hw 


tunlo.' 

CowwV <!>« god of imdrr. I» 
loooliod. ** Wf " i 



CONA, 


s»9 


conlath. 


t Iftdy Alice Egerton, the yoonger 
brother is Mi. Thomas Egerton, and the 
elder brother is lord viscount Brackley 
(eldest son of John earl of Bridgewater, 
president of Wales). The lady, weary 
with long walking, is left in a wood by 
her two brothers, while they go to gather 
**cooling fruit" for her. She sings to 
let them know her whereabouts, and 
Comus, coming up, promises to conduct 
her to a cottage till her brothers could 
be found. The brothers, hearing a noise 
of reveliT, become alarmed about their 
sister, when her guardian spirit informs 
them that she has fallen into the hands 
of Comus. They run to her rescue, and 
arrive just as the god is offering his cap¬ 
tive a potion; the brothers seise the cup 
and dash it on the ground, while the spirit 
invokes Sabri'na, who breaks the spell 
and releases the lady (1634). 

Wnm or Coe, a river In Scotland, 
falling into Lochleven. It is distin- 
^ished for the sublimity of its scenery. 
Glen-coc is the glen held by the McDo¬ 
nalds (the chief of the clan being cjilicd 
Maclan). In “Ossian," the bard Ossian 
(son of Fingal) is called “ The voice of 
Cona*"— Ossian : Songs of Selma. 

TSmv praised th» voles of Coon, Snt mtuang • 
fhoiMsnd bards.—<C>jxiai« .* S^ngs ^ Sthtu^. 

Coaacli’ar, the Highland apprentice 
of Simon Glover, the old glover of Perth, 
Conachar is in love with his masters 
daughter, Catharine, called ‘*the fair 
maid of Perth ;" but Catharine loves and* 
ultimately marries Henry Smith, the 
armourer. Conachar is at a later period 
Ian Eachin \Hector\ M*Ian, chief of the 
clan Quhele.— Sir W. Scott: Fair Maid 
(fPfrih (time, Henry IV.), 

CoMlfi son of Trenmor, and first 
'*ldng of Ireland." When the Fir-bolg 
(or Mgm from Britain settled in the 
south cw Ireland) had reduced the Gael 
(or colony of Caledonians settled in the 
north of Ireland) to the last extremity 
by war, the Cad sent to Scotland for 
aid. Trathel (grandfather of Fingal) 
accordingly sent over Conar with an 
army tp thdr aid; and Conar, having 
reduced the Fir-bolg to submission, as¬ 
sumed the title of *'king of Ireland.'* 
Cow wail succeeded by his son Cormac 
1 .; Cormac L his aon Cairbm; Cair- 
bre by his ton Artho ; Artho by his son 
Conw ll*,(a h^nor); and Cormac (after 
s dlflil iuterrefiiftfii) by Ferad-Artho 
imstOf^ by 


Confesaio Amantia, ^ Gower 
13^3), above 30,000 verses, in eight books, 
t is a dialogue between a lover and his 
confessor, a priest of Venus named 
Genius. As every vice Is unamiable, a 
lover must be free from vice in order to 
be amiable, i.e. beloved ; consequently, 
Genius examines the lover on every vice 
before he will grant him absolution. Tale 
after tale is introduced by the confessor, 
to show the evil effects of particular vices, 
and the lover is taught science, and ** the 
Aristotelian philosophy,’* the better to 
equip him to win the love of his choice. 
The end is very strange: The lover does 
not complain that the lady is obdurate or 
faithless, but that he himself has grown 
old. 

(Gower is indebted a good deal to 
Eusebius’s Greek romance of Ismini and 
Ismenias, translated by Viterbo. Shake- 
M sjxiarc drew his Pericles Prince of Tyre 
from the same romance.) 

Confession. The emperor Wences- 
las ordered John of Nep'omuc to be cast 
from the Moldau bridge, for refusing to 
reveal the confession of the empress. 
The martyr was canonized as St John 
Nepomu'cen, and his day is May 14 
(i33c>-*383)- 

Confessions of an SngUidi 
Opium-Eater, by Thomas De Quincey 
(1821). It describes the mental and physi¬ 
cal effects of opium-eating. 

CongTOTS ( The Modern)^ IL B. 
Sheridan (1751-1816). 

Tbe Skandal crowned tb« MputetlOtt 01 

th« modem Coocireve in 1777.— CrviS Lt U m tun and 
Ixaming in Engtand. r. 7. 

Coningslijr, or The Mew Generation^ 
a novel by Disraeli (lord BeaconsBeld), 
(1844). Coningsby is Young England 
personihed, in whom is delineated the 
beginning and growth of perfect statesmen. 

The charecteii sre tuppoeed to be « 

Cre4#r is Kigby; Ummtmm Is lord Hoeraed: BsiidaUk 
Lowther; Vmuby. Irving; LucreHa Is Moa Zidiyi 
the countess C^Umnm It kdy Strachna; Sidanta « 
baron A. dc Rothschild: fitnry SSdnty is kml 
Manners; Bth'Hr, the duke of RaU8nd.WVMkr and 
Qntrtu, March S, CS75. 

Conkep Chiclnrood, the man who 

robbed himself of 337 guineas, in order to 
make his fortune by exdttng the s^pathy 
of his neighbours and others. The tarn 
is told ^ detective Blathers.— ZHchm; 
Oliver Twist (1837). 

Cbulatli, youngest son t^Mond, iMid 
brother of the famous Gaul (a 
nmme\, Conlath was betrothed fo Cie« 
Iho'na, daughter of hoi boM tm 
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espousals Toscar came from Ireland to 
Mora, and was hospitably received by 
Momi. Seeing Cuthona out hunting. 
Toscar carried her off in his skiff by 
force, and being overtaken by Conlath, 
th^ both fell in fight. Three days after¬ 
wards Cuthona died of grief .—Ossian : 
Cmlalh and Cuthona, 

Connal, son of Colgar petty king of 
Togorma, and intimate friend of CuthuUin 
general of the Irish tribes. He is a kind 
of Ulysses, who counsels and comforts 
CuthuUin in his distress ; and is the very 
opposite of the rash, presumptuous, 
though generous Calraar. — Ossian : 
Fingal, 

Coa'nell {Father), an aged catholic 
priest, full of gentle affectionate feelings. 
He is the patron of a poor vagrant boy 
called Neddy Fennel, whose adventures 
furnish the incidents of Banim’s novel 
called Father Connell (1842). 

Father Connell U not unworthy of avsodntlon with 
tho prptestant Vicar ^ U ak^eltl.^R. Chambers: 
Sntuth Literature, iL 6i*. 

Conqueror {The), 


Alexander the Great, The Con^fueror the World 

^ (lo^, 1137-1*8^. 

Aurunt^be the Great, called AUmgir (x6i8,1659- 

J^es of Aragon (iao6, xaii-isTdh 
Othman or Osman I., founaer of the Turkish empire 
( 1 M 9 , f9p9**i3Si^. 

Piaarro, caDed Conquistador, because he 
conquered Peru (i475“*54*)> 

WiUiatn duke of Normandy, who obtained England 
by conquest (loey, X06O-1087K 


Conquest of Orana'da {The), a 
tragedy by Dryden (1672). 


Con'rad {Lord), the corsair, after¬ 
wards called Lara. A proud, ascetic, but 
successful pirate. Heuring that the 
stdtan Seyd [Seed] was about to attack 
the pirates, he entered the palace in the 
disguise 6f a dervise, but being found out 
was seized and imprisoned. He was 
released by Gulnarc (2 syl.), the sultan's 
favourite concubine, and ned with her 
to the Pirates' Isle; but finding his 
Medo*ra dead, he left the island with 
Gulnare, returned to his native land, 
headed a rebellion, and was shol.-^ 
Byron: The Corsair^ conimued in Lara 
(11814). 

Oouwd, a monk of Murparg, and 

the pope's commissioner for the suppres- 
sim of heresy^-^/fingsley: The £ainfs 
Tragedy (a dramatic pOfm, 1846). 


; U j^L)r^ follower of don 

John ^(b^ara brother of don Pedro 
|;^^ce of Ai^op ).—Shakespeare : Aitich 
Aiio J^^ing {1600), 


ajo CONSTANCE OF BEVERLEY. 

Conrade (2 syl.), marquis of Mont¬ 
serrat, who with the Grand-Master of the 
Templars conspire^ ^.gainst Richard Coeur 
de Lion. He wa* unhorsed in combat, 
and murdered in his tent by the Templar. 
— Sir W, Scott,’ The Talisman (time. 
Richard 1 .), 

Couseutinff Stetrs forming 

certain configurations for good or evil 
'Fhus we read in the book of Judges v. 20, 
“ The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera," i,e. formed configurations which 
were unlucky or mali^ant. 

« . . scourge the bad revolving stars. 

That have cenaented unto Henryk death I 

King Henry the Fifth, too famous to live longl 
Shakespeare ; x Henry VI, act i. sc. x (xs8^. 

Conntanoe, mother of prince Arthur 
and widow of Geoffrey Plantagenet.— 
Shakespeare : King John (1598), 

Mrs. Bartley’* " UiAy Macbeth.” *' Constance." and 
“ queen Katherine " if/enry V 1 H.\ were powerful em¬ 
bodiments, and 1 question if they have ever since 
been so finely portrayed (1785-1850).—y. Adolphus; 
Recollections, 

Conitanoe, daughter of sir William 
Fondlove, and courted by Wildrake, a 
country squire, fond of field sports. 
** Her beauty rich, richer her mce, her 
mind yet richer still, though richest all" 
She was "the mould express of woman, 
stature, feature, body, limb;" she danced 
well, sang well, harped well Wildrake 
was her childhood’s playmate, and be* 
emme her husband.— The Love 
Chase (1837). 

€^>iivtanc6, daughter of Bertulphe 
provost of Bruges, and bride of Bouchard, 
a knight of Flanders. She had ‘' beauty to 
shame young love's most fervent dream, 
virtue to form a saint, with Just enough 
of earth to keep her woman," By *0 
absurd law of Charles "the Good,earl 
of Flanders, made an 1127, this young 
lady, brought up , in the lap of luxury, 
was reduced to serfdom, because her 
pandfather was a serf; her aristocratic 
husband was a serf because be 
married her (a s^. She went mad at 
the reverse. of fortune, and died.-T- 
Knowles : The Provost ej Bruges (1836), 

Co&BtaAOe of Bewerley, in sir W. 

Scott's Marmion] sC Benedictine nun, 
who in love wHh Marmion. and, 
escaping from the Cbnvent, liv^ vrith him 
as a mge. But Mamiion proved falthte^ ; 
and Constance, felling into han^ of 
the -Benedictines, was tried for violating 
her vows. ? At the same time a‘ morilic (iirtio 
had nhdetifldttetvto tyneiveheriM 
was tried atei 
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and both were immured in niches in the 
convent wall, T^vhich were then filled up 
with ** hewn stones and cement.**— 
Canto ii. 

Confftans, a mythical king of Britain. 
He was the eldest of the three sons of 
Constantine, his two brothers being 
Aurelius Ambrosiiis and Uther Pen- 
dragon. Constans was a monk, but at 
the death of his father he laid aside tlic 
cowl for the crown. Vortigern caused 
him to be assassinated, and usurped the 
crown. Aurelius Ambrosibs succeeded 
Vortigern, and was himself succeeded by 
his younger brother, Uther Pendragon, 
father of king Arthur. Hence it will 
appear that Constans was Arthur's uncle. 

Gonstaxit [Ned), the former lover of 
lady Brule, with whom he intrigued after 
her marriage with the surly knight.— 
Vanbrugh : The Provoked Wife (1697). 

Constant (Sir Bashful), a younger 
brother of middle life, who tumbles into 
an estate and title by the death of his 
elder brother. He marries a w'oman of 
quality. But, finding it comme ilfont not 
to let his love be kiiowm, treats her w'ith 
indifference and politeness ; and, though 
he dotes on her, tries to make her believe 
he loves her not. He is very soft, carried 
away by the opinions of others, and is 
an example of the truth of w'hat Dr. 
Young said, "V^at is mere good nature 
but a fool ? ’* 

Lady Consfanl, wife of sir Bashful, a 
woman of spirit^ taste, sense, wit, and 
beauty. She loves her husband, and 
repels with scorn an attempt to shake her 
fioelity because he treats her with cold 
indifference.— Murphy: The Way to Keep 
Him (1760). 

OolUitaiit CoupU ( The), a comedy 
by Farquhar (1700). 

CowitaA'tia, sister of Petntecio go¬ 
vernor of Bologna, and mistress of the 
duke of Ferrara.— Fletcher: The Chances 
(1620). 

OosiftiMltia, a proHgle of lady MeSy- 
CQphan^ , An amiable girl, in love with 
Egertoi* McSycophant, by whom her love 
is amply returned.; The Man 
ofHuWorld\ii(^\_ 

Coxi'ttttlitixie (S ^/.), a king of 
Scotland, who (in 937) joined Anlaf (a 
Danish king) awUpst Athclstaa , The 
allied kfpgi defeatetj at Brupan- 
burb, Ui 

tine wis iharfe j^iabner. 


Our English Ath^staa . ., 

Mad* allllw m« his own . . . 

And Cemaunttno. thokiag, a jprisoner hithnr brotwlil. 

Drayton: Potyolbion, stiL 3 (1634). 

ConstantixLOple (Little). Kertch 
was so called by the Genoese from its 
extent and its prosperity. Demosthenes 
calls it *' the granary of Athens." 

Conmelo (4 s^l.), the impersonation 
of moral purity m the midst of temp¬ 
tations. Consuelo is the heroine of a 
novel so called by George Sand (i>. Mdc. 
Dudevant). 

Consul Bibiilus (A), a cipher in 
office, one joined with others in office but 
without the slightest influence. Bibulus 
w'as joint consul with Julius Caesar, but so 
insignificant that the wits of Rome called 
it the consulship of Julius and Caesar, not 
of Bibulus and Caesar (b.c. 59). 

Contemporaneous Biseoverers. 

GOethe and Vicq d'Azyrs discovered at 
#the same time the intermaxillary bone. 
.Gdethc and Von Baer discovered at the 
same time Morphology. Goethe and 
Oken discovered at the same time the 
vertebral system. The Penny Cyclth 
feedia and Chambers's Journal were 
started nearly at the same time. The 
invention of printing is claimed by several 
con tern pora ries. The process called Talbo- 
type and Daguerreotype were nearly simul¬ 
taneous discoveries. Leverricf and Adams 
discovered at the same time the plane 
Neptune. 

(This list may be extended to a vcf 
great length.) 

Contem^orlury Bevinr {The), a 

monthly review Started in 1806. 

Contes de Tien, by Claude Perrault 
{1697). Fairy tales in French pmse. 
They have been translated intp English. 

Contest (Sir Adam), Having lost 
his first wife by shipwreck, be married 
again after the lapse of Some twelve or 
fourteen years. His second wife was a 
girl of 18;* to whom he held up his first 
wife as a pattern and the very paragon 
of women, Qn the wedding day this mX 
wife made her appearance. 3he had been 
saved from the wreck; but sir Adam, 
wished hea- in heaven: nsiost sincerely. 

iMdy Contest,, the bride of sir Adam, 
" young, extremely lively, and pro¬ 
digiously l>eauiiful.*' She had 
brought up in the <^untry, and treated as 
a child, 'so her nnwettwm quite tapti- 
vating. When she quittefd ^ the bnde' 
grpom’s botisei ^ paidrf P 
Adam, I did Joveyou a llllle, 
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apon my word, and should be really un¬ 
happy if I did not know that your hap¬ 
piness will be infinitely greater with your 
first wife/’ 

Mr, Contest, the m-own-up son of sir 
Adam by his first wife.— 71 /rj. Inchbald: 
The Wedding Day {ijgoy, 

Crontinenoe. 

Alexander the Great having 
gained the battle of Issus (b.c. 333). 
tlic family of king Darius fell into his 
hands; but he treated the ladies as 
queens, and observed the greatest deco¬ 
rum towards them. A eunuch, having 
escaped, told Darius that his wife re¬ 
mained unspotted, for Alexander had 
shown himself the most continent and 
generous of men.— Anabasis of 
Alexander, iv. 20. 

Y SciPio Afkicanus, after the con¬ 
quest of Spain, refused to touch a beauti¬ 
ful princess who had fallen into his hands, 
** lest he should be tempted to forget bis 
principles.” It is, moreover, said that 
he sent her back to her parents with 
presents, that she might marry the man 
to whom she was betrothed. A silver 
shield, on which this incident was de¬ 
picted, was found in the river Rhone by 
some fishermen in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. 

E’en Sdplo, or m rktor ytS more cold. 

Might have forgot bis virtue at her sight. 

Rcmt: Tumeriane, Hi. s (fToa). 

Y Anson, when he took the Senhora 
Theresa de Jesus, refused even to see 
the three Spanish ladies who formed 
part of the prize, because he was resolved 
to prevent private scandal. The three 
lad^ consisted of a mother and her two 
daughters, the younger of whom was ** of 
surpassing beauty.” 

ContractionB. The following Is 
probably the most remarkable;—' * U taca- 
mund” is by the English called Ooty 
{Lchdia). ** Cholmondeley,” contracted 
into Chumly, is another remarkable 
example. 

CosTeaYnal Frlaxw are those who 
live in convents, contraiy to the nile of 
St. Francis, who enjoined absolute 
poverty, without land, t^ks, chapel, or 
house. Those who conform to the rule 
of the founder ate called Observant 
Friars.” 

CoiiTuirsatioii MhMxp, Richard 

Sharp, the critic {i7S9^t$^sh 

Cook Who xmoA mimmUiThi), 
Vatd kfiled Mmself in i6yx, beicaiiie the 


lobster for his turbot sauce did not arrive 
in time to be served up at the banquet at 
Chantilly, given by the prince dc Cond< 
to the king. 

Cook’s Oracle ( The)^ by Dr. Kitchener 
(1821). 

Cook’s Tale ( The), in Chaucer’s Cam* 
terbury Tales. (See Gamelvn.) 

Cooks ( Wages received by). In Rome 
as much as ;^8oo a year was given to a 
chef de cuisine; but Carfime received 
fiooo a year. 

Cooks of Modem Times. Caieme, 

called “The Regenerator of Cookery” 
(1784-1833); Vatel, cook to the great 
Cond^; Ode, the most learned of all cooks, 
at Crockford’s during the regency; Weltje, 
cook to the prince regent; Charles 
Francaielli, who succeeded Ude at Crock- 
ford’s, then in the Royal Household, and 
lastly at the Reform Club (1805-1876 
Gouff(6; and Alexis Soyer, who died in 
1858, and whose epitaph is Scyer trasm* 
quille. (See Trimalchi.) 

Ud«. t)v« moct learned of cooks, was asifthor of tke 
Scitnct de Gaeult. It was be who said, ** Cooks must 
be bom cooks, not made.” Another of his sayings Is, 
** Music, dancing, fencing, painting, and mechanloi 
possess professors under ao years of age; but pre¬ 
eminence In cookery It never to be omahted under 
ja” He was chef to Louis XVI.. then to lord Seftcm, 
then to the duke of York, then to Crockford’t Onlk 
He left lord Sefton*s service because on one occadon 
e guest added more pe^mr to his soup. FnacsitsiBi 
succeeded Ude at Oocklord’s, 

Cooper {Anthony Ashly), earl of 
Shafte^ury, intrcKluced by sir W. Scott 
in PeverU of the Peah (time, Charles 11 .^ 

Cooper {Doyou want a) f that is, “Do 
you want to taste the wines ? ” This ques¬ 
tion is addressed to those who have am 
order to visit the London docks. The 
“cooper” b^es the casks, and gives the 
visitor the wine to taste* 

Cooper’s Hill, a descriptive poem 
by sir John Denham (1643). He says of 
the Thames^ 

Though de«p, |rot dear: though genttat, jrat noC dnSt 
Strong without rage; without o'erSowiiig AiR. 

Copkefua or Cop«t 1 iil% a mythi¬ 
cal king of Africa, or great wealth, who 
fell in love with a begfmr-giti, atwl 
married her. Her name was Penei’^hon, 
but Shakespeare writes it Zcnerophott to 
Ijjvds Labout^s Lost, act iv, »c. i. TeaSy* 
son has versified the tale in Thm Binysiv 
Maid^^Percy: Reliqua, L i, 6. 

Coplept^fV Thomas}, in atfondsmce 
on the earl of LeioMsr at Woodstock.--^ 
Sit W. X^ikUworik ithm, Wm 

beth). I 
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Copper Captain (A), Michael 
Perez, a captain without money, but 
with a plentiful stock of pretence, who 
seeks to make a market cd his person and 
commission marrying an heiress. He 
is caught in his own trap, for he marries 
Estiiania. a woman of intrigue, fancying 
her to be the heiress Margaritta. The 
captain gives the lady “ pearls.” but they 
are only whitings' eyes. His wife says 
to him— 

Himt'i a goodly J«weJ . . . 

CKd you not wui tins at Goletta, captain f . . • 

See how H: iparkles. like an old lady's eyet. • « 

And here's ^ chain of whitings' eyes for pearln . . . 

Youi clothes are pandlels to these, all counterMta. 

Fat these and them on, you're a aguu of copfwr. 

A copper . . . copper c»pkaan. 

FUteMer: RuU a and Haem a Hyi (t6«4)* 

(W. Lewis (1748-1811) was famous in 
this character; but Robert Wilks (1670- 
173a} was wholly unrivalled.) 

'The <rid stage critics delighted in the ** Copper Capp 
fcidn; ** it aras the test for every comedian. It could oc 
worked on Uke a i picture, and new readings given.' 
Hera a must be admitted that Wilks had no itvaL— 
PUa^arald. 

Copperfield (DatnJ^ the hero of a 
novel so called, by C. Dickens. David 
it Dickens himself, and Micawber is 
Dickens's father. According to the tale, 
David's mother was nursery governess in 
a family where Mr. CoppWneld visited. 
At the death of Mr. Copperheld. the 
widow married Edward Murdstone, a 
hard, tyrannical man. who made the 
home of David a dread and terror to 
the boy. When his mother died. Murd< 
stone sent David to lodge with the 
Micawbers, and bound him apprentice to 
Messra Murdstone and Grinby, by whom 
he was put into the warehouse, and set to 
wte labels upon wine and spirit bottles. 
David soon became tired of this dreary 
work, and ran away to Dover, where he 
was kindly received by his [^eat}>aunt 
Bets^ Trot wood, who clothed him, and 
sent him as day>bov to Dr. Strong; but 
ptaoed him to board with Mr. Wi^eld, 
a lawyer, father of A^es, between whom 
and David a mutuaf attachment sprang 
up. David's first wife was Dora Spen- 
low; but at the death of this pretty littte 
"child^wifc.” he married Agnes Wick- 
David (1849). 

members of a fiM^on 
in the north, during the civil war in the 
United States. The copperhead is a 
poisonous serpent, that gives no warning 
of its approncai, and hence Is a t3rpe of a 
concealed or secret foe (the 
pkalm 


Cfoppetnoae (3 ry/.). Henry VIII. 
was so called, because he mixed so much 
copper wiih the silver coin that it showed 
after a little wear in the parts most pro- 
notmeed, as the nose. Hence the sobri- 

2 uets “Coppernosed Harry,” “Old 
loppemose,'^ etc. 

Copple, the hen killed by Reynard, in 
the b^t-epic called Reynard ike Fox 

(1498). 


Com, the gentle, loving wife of Alonso, 
and the kind friend of Kolia general of 
the Peruvian army.— Skeridan: Pitarro 
(altered from Kotzebue, 1799). 

Co'mli, in Dryden’s satire of Absalom 
and Aehitopkel (1681). is* meant for Dr. 
Titus Oates. As Corah was the political 
calumniator of Moses and Aaron, so Titus 
Oates was the political calumniator of the 
pope and English papists. As Corah 
was punished by “ going down alive into 
the pit,” so Oates was “ condemned to 
Imprisonment for life,” after being pub^ 
iicly whipped and exposed in the pillory. 
North describes Titus Oates as a very 
short man, and says. “ If bis mouth were 
taken for the centre of a circle, his chin, 
forehead, and cheekbones would fall in 
the dreomferenoe;'* 

Sank were bis eyes. Ms voice ww harsh and kMWl, 
S«tre atgns he neither cholerk was, nor proud; 

Mis long chin proved hts wit: bis salnt'&ke gcaoa, 

A Chilli verruUion. sad a Moses' £sce i 
His memory miraculousiy great 
Could plots, exceeding man's beUeC'repeat . 
Oaydtn : Aitalam and AthUa^hU, poJt L 6 » y 6 f S. 

Cforbfto'cio (Signior), the dupe of 
Mosca the knavish confederate of VoP- 
pone (9 syl.). He is an old man. with 
“seeing and hearing faint, and under¬ 
standing dulled to cmldishness,” yet he 
wishes to live 00, and 


Feels not his coirt nor palsy: Mgn» WmmU 
Youngar by Kores of years; Sauers bis age 
With cooSdent belying k; hopes ho nuw 
With fStarmsi, like iCson, have Ms youth n 

San yansan: FpiRam, or tha Fate {u6oi0. 
Be<t)«Bln Johnson f itfs-ryss) • . . see m e d to be 
prood to weer (he poet’s double name, and was pailko- 
hrly gtoot in all that author’s plays that wem oaualty 
tMitovatod, Vlt. "Wasp," in SnrOtaiamta FMr»***Ccir- 
hoc^ t * ** Morose," in 7%a Sitent IVamamswoX ** An* 
■Ins." In Tfa AkJUnOst.'-^-CMwmd, 


C Dibdin says none who ever saw W. 
Parsons (173^1795) in **Corh 8 odo” 
could forget his mective mode of ex¬ 
claiming. Has he made his will? What 
has he ^ven me?” but Parsons himself 
says, **Ah I to see *Corbaodo* acted to 
perfeetkm. you should have seen Shtiuer. 
^6 public are pleased to think that I act 
that part wefi, but his acting Wai as for 
fuponor to mine as moihit Vesttvhti 11 to 
antshhijht.” 
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Ctor'baut, the rook, in the beast-«pic 
of Keynard the Fox (1498). (French, 
corbeau, “a rook.”) 

Corbrech'tan or Corybreclitan, 

a whirlpool on the west coast ot Scot¬ 
land, near the isle of Jura. Its name 
signifies “Whirlpool of the prince of 
Denmark." from the tradition that a 
Danish prince once wagered to cast anchor 
in it. but perished in his foolhardiness. 
In calm weather the sound of the vortex 
is like that of innumerable chariots driven 
Wkh speed. 

Tll« distant Isles that hoar the loud Corbrechtan roar. 

Catn^de//: Gertmdg q/ IVyomtH^, 1 . 5 (1809). 

Chrce'ca (3 syl,), mother of ^\bessa. 
The word means “ blindness of heart," or 
Romanism. Una sought shelter under 
her hut, but Corceca shut the door 
against her; whereupon the lion which 
accomp^ied Una broke down the door. 
The “ lion " means England, “ Corceca " 
po^ry, “ Una" protestantism, and 
“bre^ng down the door" the Refor¬ 
mation, — Spenser: Faerie Queme, u 3 
(1590). 

Corde'Uft, youngest daughter of king 
Lear. She was disinherited by her royal 
father, because her protestations of love 
were less violent than those of her sisters. 
Cordelia married the king of France, and 
when her two elder sisters refund to 
entertain the old king with his suite, she 
brought an army over to dethrone them. 
She was, however, taken captive, thrown 
into prison, and died there. 

Her voice was ever soft. 

Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman. 

SJkaM*s;fi€arg ; A'lwg Ltar, aa v. 8& 3 (sSos); 

Coriiam'bo, the personification of 
sensuality, a giant killed by Arthur. 
Corflambo had a daughter named Pcea'na, 
who married Placldas, and proved a good 
wife to him. — Spenser: Faerie Queene, 
iv. 8 (1596). 

Coiri&t [Tkomas\t Gobi ATE, CoayAT. 
CORYATE. (See CORYAT'S CRUDITIES.) 

Bealdea. tia known be could speak Greek. 

Aa neKusaUr m piga do squeak. 

CranfiiOd: Perugyrii. ie$r*€$ «m T. CorUO, 

But if the ipeaning •mmm as tar to seek 

As Coriat's horse was of bla master's Creek, . 

When to that tongue he made a tpeecb at iMgtn. 

To show'tlto beast thegreetitoai of Ida fxrensib. 

WUhtr: Ahutts StriptundWhi^texgi. 


cure him of his attachment she pretended 
to love him in return. This broke the 
charm, and ITienot no longer felt that 
reverence of love he before entertained. 
Corin was skilled “ in the dark, hidden 
virtuous use of herbs," and says— 

Of an green wounds I know the rrmndirs 
In men end cattle, be they stung l)y snakes. 

Or charmed with powerful worus of wicked art, 

Or be they love-stck. 

y, Ft 4 trh*r : Th* SJkf^Merdess, 1 . i {i 6 roi. 

Corin, “ strongest of mortal men," and 
one of the suite of Brute (the first mythical 
king of Britain). (See Corineus. ) 

From Corin came it first? {f.r. tSu CtmisH hug tm 
turtsttinji’l. 

£>rayton : PvlyolMen, 1 . (ifita). 

CorinetLB. Southey calls the word 
Cot^-i-nnse: Spenser sometimes Co-rin*- 
nuse, and sometimes Co-ri/t'-e-us (4 ry/.); 
Drayton calls the word Cor’-i-ne'-us. 
Cormeus was one of the suite of 
Brute. Fie overthrew the giant Golim’- 
agot, for which achievement he was 
rewarded with the whole western hom of 
England, hence called Corin'ea, and the 
inhabitants Corin'eans. (See Cokin.) 

Coriftous challenged th« giant to wrestlw with Um. 
At the bcipanlng of the encounter, Connciis and the 
giant stahciing front to from held each other strohgiy 
m their arms, and panted aloud for breath ; but Goa> 
magotjpresentlv grasping Corineus with all his might 
broke three of his ril:^ two on his right side and one 
on hiateft. At which Corineus, highly enraged, routed 
up bis whola strength, and snatching up the giant, ran 
wrtth him on his shoulders to the neighbouring sliore, 
and goctlng onto the ttm of a high rock, hutied tne mon* 
stfNT toto the SM. . . . the place where he feU is called 
Z^iSin GoUmsgot or Gollmiwot s Leap to this day.— 
GwUfreyr* BrtSishi Histevy, I t6 It 143}. 

When fttther Bnite and Corineus set fbot 
On the White Isltod first. 

SuiOhey: Madet, rt. (stag. 

Cociii'eus had that province utmost west 
To him assignoii. 

Sfiertftr ; Patrte Quetm, H, to (<$914. 

N. B. —Drayton makes the name a word 
of four syllables, and throws the accent 
on the last but one. 

Which to thclf geneml then great Coiine'us had. 

Drayhm : ptlyolHon, 1 . (rfira). 

Cevipm^ a Greek poetess of Bceotla. 
who gained a victory over Pindar at the 
public games (5. a.a 490). 

. . . they lalfnd 
A tent of satin, elaborately wrought 
With fair Cothtna'* triumph, 

reauvjrjroM 71UPrfytu**t9L 

OoriUM, daughter of Qripe the terf* 
vener^ She marries Dick Amtet.-^KiffS* 
brughi Tkt Qonfederacy (1695). 


**the faitbiii} shepherdess*** 
who. having lost her true love by death, 
fi^m the busy world, reiagin^ a 
virgin Coy the reit ca her lifei end whs 
ea^ed The Virgin of the QmguT 
sle^herd Thenot ^fiiml / pre^ 
in love with her for ho* ** fiddiiy.’'naitl to 


Sot Bvdly rwte fkdannte |1g 4hd me 

Oamndt, eSuttlrm, 
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CorlsmV (3^4). the heroine and title 
of a novel by KWe. de 5 tal$L Her lover 
proved false, and the maiden gradually 
pined away. 

Corinth. ' Tis a#/ every one who can 
afford to go to Corinth, ** 'Tis not every one 
who can afford to indulge in very expen¬ 
sive licentiousness.** Aristophanfts speaks 
of the unheard-of sums (amounting to 
yfaoo or more) demanded oy the harlots 
of Corinth.—; Parallel Lives, 
L a. 

Nob culvis homiimni cootingit sdire Corfnthunt. 

ifermee : I. SplstUst *vU. jS. 

Corinthian (A), a mke, a ''fast 
man." Prince Heniy says Henry IV, 
act ii. sc. 4), tell me 1 am no 

proud Jack, like Falstaff, but a Corin- 
tliian, a lad of mettle." 

Connthianism, harlotry. 

To Corinthianite, to live an idle, dissi- 
^ted life. 

To act the Corinthian, to become a 
fille puhli^ue, Corinth was called the 
nursery of harlots, in consequence of the 
temple of Venus, which was a vast and 
magnificent brothel. Strabo says {Geor¬ 
gies, vii.), "There were no fewer than a 
thousand harlots in Corinth." 

Corinthians [Eoisties to the). Two 
epistles written by Paul (the apostle) to 
the Corinthians. The JSrst may be di¬ 
vided into three parts : chaps, i.-xiv., in 
which the writer reproves the Corinthians 
for their ill practices ; chap. xv. treats of 
the resurrection; and the rest of the 
epistle contains practical instructions. 

The second epistle was written from 
Macedonia, and, like the first, may be 
divided into three parts: chaps, i.-vii., in 
which the writer justifies the charges made 
in the former epistle; chaps, vii. ix.. In 
which he exhorts the Corinthians to make 
a liberal collection for the poor of Jerusa¬ 
lem ; the rest being mainly a narrative of 
what he has suffered fOr Christ’s sake. 

Coirin*tliinn SrMu a mixture of 
gold, silver, and brass, whidi forms the 
best of all mixed met^s. When Mum- 
mius set fire to Corinth, the heat of the 
conflagration was so great that it melted 
the metal, which rah dowti the strhefs in 
streams. The three mentioned above ran 
together, and obtained the nan^ of 
Corinthian brass,'* * 

I rtiittfc It inBf bni«a'* 

i^tSnOem yf 


Coslntliiaii Torn* "a fast man/* 
the sporting rake in Pierce Egan's Life in 
London. The companion of Tom was 
Jerry [Hawthorne] (1824). 

Coriola*xiTia {Cains A farcins), called 
Coriolanus from his victory at Cori'oli. 
His mother was Vetu'ria (not Volnmnia), 
and his wife Volumnia (not Vir^lia), 
Shakespeare has a drama so called, ii 
Harpe has also a drama entitled Corioldn, 
produced in 1781.— Livy, Annals, ii. 40, 

(Malone places Shakespeare’s play of 
Coriolanus under the year 1610. ^e 
first folio was printed in 1633.) 

I rcmembBr her {Mrs. Sidd«m\ comliMr domi tk« 
ttHge In the triumphal entry of her son Coriolanus, when 
her dumU-shoer drew ptauditi that shook tbB kotise. 
She cao>e alone, tnarcniiw and beating time to the 
muric. rolling . . . from side to side, swelling with the 
triumpb of tier son. Such was the tntoxicatmn of joy 
which Sashed from her eye and lit up her wholo face, 
that the effect was Irresistible.—C. M. Ytmmg, 

Corisande {Lady), who by her charms 
wins over a young nobleman from popeiy 
to become a niemlxtr of the Church of 
England.— Disraeli (lord Beaconsfield) 
(1871). 

Corita'nl, the people of Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, I..eiccster- 
shire, Rutlandshire, and Northampton¬ 
shire. Drayton refers to them in his 
Polyolhion, xvi. (1613). 

Cork Streot (Ix>ndon). So called 
from tlie Boyles, earls of Burlington and 
Cork. (See Clifford Street, p, 319.) 

Cormao Z.» sou of Conar. {See 

Comae, p. 239.) 

Cormao ZZ. (a minor), king of Ire¬ 
land. On his succeeding his father Artho 
on the throne, Swaran king of Lochlin 
\Scandinavid\ invaded Irel^d, and de¬ 
feated the army under the command of 
Cuthullin. Fingai's arrival turned the 
tide of events, for next day Swamn was 
routed and returned to Lochlin, In the 
third year of his reign Torlath rebelled, 
but was utterly discomfited at lake Lego 
by Cuthullin, who, how'ever, w'as hlmsdf 
mortally wounded by a random atrow 
during the pursuit. Not long after iMs 
Cairbar rose in insurreotion, murdered 
the ^ung king* and usurped thegoveni- 
meni Ris success, however, was only of 
short dumtion, for having invited Qscar 
tb a feast, hfe tteacherously riew hhn, and 
was himself skin at the same time. Ifls 
brother Catbnior succeeded fox syfom 
days, when he also was slain In liatde 
by Fingal, and the Cbnir dynasty fe- 
stored,. C^onar Ifirst kiai ol Ii«lsi4 a 
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Caledonian) was succeeded by his son 
Cormac 1 . ; Cormac 1 . was succeeded by 
his son Cairbrc ; Cairbre by his son 
Artho; Artho by his son Cormac II.; 
and Cormac II. (after a short interreg¬ 
num) by his cousin Ferad-Artho.—/ 
Fingalt Dar-^lhula, and Temora. 

(Donald), a Highland 
robber-chief .—Sir VV. Scott: Fair Maid 
^Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

CrOr'xnalo, a *' chief of ten thousand 
fpears," who lived near the waters of 
Lano (a Scandinavian lake). He went to 
Inis-Thona (an island of S<»ndinavia), to 
the court of tong Annir, and ** sought the 
honour of the spear” (ue. a tournamentI. 
Ax^on, the elder son of Annir, tilted with 
turn and overthrew him. This vexed 
Cormalo greatly, and during a hunting 
expedition he drew his bow in secret and 
shot both Argon and his brother Ruro. 
Their father wondered they did not 
return, when their dog Runa came bound¬ 
ing into the hall, howling so as to attract 
attention. Annir followed the hound, 
and found his sons both dead. In the 
mean time his daughter was carried off by 
Cormalo. When Oscar, son of Ossian, 
heard thereof, he vowed vengeance, went 
with an army to Lano, encountered Cor¬ 
malo, and slew him. Then rescuing the 
daughter, he took her back to Inis-Thona, 
and delivered her to her father .—Ossian ; 
The War of Inis-Thona, 

Cov'moxtOk* {The Giant), a Cornish 
mant slain by Jack the Giant-killer. 
This was his first exploit, accomplished 
when he was a mere boy. Jack dug a 
pit, and so artfully filmed it over 
atop, that the giant fell into it, where¬ 
upon Jack knocked him on the bead and 
killed him. 

The Persian trick of ** Ameen and the Ghool ** recurs 
te tita Scandinavian visit of Thor to Loki, which has 
COOM down to Gemiai^ in TAr Brttvt Littk Tailor, 
and to OS in yack the Qiant-MtUr.— Ymg*, 

This it the valiant Cornish man 
Who kWed the eiant Cormoraa. 

yack the Giani-killtr (ntiraery tale). 

CogSLarii* the inhabitants of Che¬ 
shire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, War- 
wick^ire, and Worcestershire. Drayton 
refers to them in his PolyeMm^ xvi. 
(16x3). 

Conailla du BonleTards Gullbert 
do Pixdr&sourt (i773-i844). 

Cositeliai wife of Titos Sentfnxmius 
Gracchus, and mother of the two tribunes 
Tiberius and Cains. She was almost 
idbhsed by the Romans, who erected a 


statue in her honour, with this Inscription: 
Cornelia. Mother op the Gracchi. 

Clelia, Cornelia, . . . and the Roman brows 
Of Agrippina. 

Tennyson: The Princess, It 

Comer (The). So TattersalVs used 
to be called. 

I saw advertised a splendid park hack, and . . . 
Immediately proceeded to the Comer.—Laraf tfT. 
Lonnex : CclcOriSus, tic., it 15. 

Comet, a waiting-woman on lady 
Fanciful. She caused great offence 
because she did not flatter her ladyship. 
She actually said to her, “Your ladyship 
looks very ill this morning,” which the 
French waiting-woman contradicted by 
saying, “ My opinion be, matam, dat 
your laty.ship never look so well in 
all your life.” Lady Fanciful said tc 
Cornet, "Gel out of the room ; I can*‘. 
endure you ; ” and then turning to Mdlle 
she added. " This wench is insufferably 
ugly. ... Oh, by-the-by, Mdlle., you 
can take these two pair of gloves. The 
French are certainly well-mannered, and 
never fi.itter. ”— Vanbrugh: The Promhed 
Wift (1697). 

% This is of a piece with the archbishop 
of Grana'da and his secretary Gil Bias. 
(See Archbishop or Granada, p. 55.) 

Comey (Mrs.), matron of the work- 
house where Oliver Twist was born. She 
is a well-to-do widow, who marries Bum¬ 
ble, and reduces the pompous beadle to a 
hen-pecked husband.— Dickens: Oliver 
Twist, xxxviL (1837). 

Cornflower (Henry), a fanner, who 
"beneath a rou^ outside possessed a 
heart which would have done honour to a 
prince.” 

Mrs. ComJUrwer (by birth Emma Bel¬ 
ton), the farmer’s wife, abducted by sir 
Charles Courtly.-— Dibdin: The Farmers 
Wife (1780). 

Comliill Kngai^e (The), started 
in x86o, Thackeray being its editor. 

Corahill to Grand Cairo (Pnm. 
by Thackeray (1845). The ‘^umey 
was from Lisbon to Athens, Cfonstand- 
nople, and Jerusalem, in the ** Peninsular 
and Oriental Company.” 

Comiolo (4 47/4), the eofnomen 
given to Giovanni Bemardi, the great 
cornelian engraver, in the time of Lomio 
di Medici. He was i^aUed **Qiovimiii 
dellc Corpiole ” (WS-ISSSJ* 

Ebe- 


OaameaiO Vkymm 
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CornWalL The rivers of 
Cornwall are more or less tinged with the 
metals which abound in those parts. 

Thmt from tli« ktmst ctr««m imto th« lover brook... 
rbejr curl their tVory fronts, . . . and brood such 
eoursn . . . 

As drew down msttf • ttympii from the Cornu> 

bian shore. 

That paint their goodijr breasts [warkr] with sundry 
sorts of oar. 

Drmjftm: P»ly*thi9n, It. (iSis). 

Cornuliiaii Shore ( The), Cornwall, 
famous for its tin-mines. Merchants of 
ancient Tyre and Sidon used to export 
from Cornwall its tin in large quantities. 

. . . from the bleak Cornublan shore. 
Dispense the mineral treasure, which of old 
SidonisD pilots soun^ht. 

AktntitU .* Hymn U the NmirndM. 

Cornwall [Barry), an imperfect 
anagram of Bryan Waller Proctor, author 
of English Songs (1788-1874). 

Corombona [Vittoria), the White 
Devil, the chief character in a drama ^ 
John Webster, entitled The White Deim, 
or P'iiioria Coromhona (1612). 

Coro'nla, daughter of Phor6ncus 
(3 j^/.) kin^ of Pho’cis, metamorphosed 
by Minerva into a crow. 

Corporal [The Little). General 
Bonaparte was so called after the battle 
of Lodi (1796). 

Corrector [Alexander the). (Sec 
Alexander, p. 22.) 

CorriVreclcin, an intermittent whirl¬ 
pool in the Southern Hebrides, so called 
from a Danish prince of that name, who 
perished there. 

Corronge* (a syL), the sword of sir 
Otuel, a presumptuous Saracen, nephew 
of Farracutc (3 syl.). CHucl was in the 
end converted to Christianity. 

Corsair (The), a poem in three 
cantos (heroic couplets) by lord Byron 
(1814). The corsair was lord Conrad, 
afterwards called Lara. Hearing that the 
sultan Seyd [Seed] was about to attack 
the pirates, he assumed the disguise of a 
dervise and entered the palace, while his 
crew set &re to the sultan's deet Conrad 
w*as apprehended and cast into a dungeon, 
and t^ing released by Gulnare ^queen of 
the harem), he Bed with her to the 
Pirates* me. Here he found that 
Medo'ra (his heart's darling had died 
during his absence* so he Idt the island 
with Golnare, returned to his native land, 
headed a rd^^on, and was shoL 
(This tale is bas^ on the adventures of 
Limtte* the notorious buccaneer, Lafitte 
was pardonkl by g^iml Jackson h»r 


services rendered to the States in 1815. 
during the attack of the Britirii on New 
Orleans.) 

Cor'sand, a magistrate at the ex¬ 
amination of Dirk Haiteraick at Kipplc- 
tringan .—Sir W.Seott: Guy Mannering 
(time, George II.). 

Coraioaa Brothers [The), a drama 
by Boucicaiilt (1848)# an adaptation of 
Dumas’s novel, name of the brothers 
is Dei Franchi. 

Condcan Oeneral (The), Napoleon 
L, who was born in Corsica (1769-1821). 

Cor'aina, wife of the corsair who 
found Fairstar and Cbery in the boat as 
it drifted on the sea. Being made 
rich by her foster-children, Corsina 
brought them up as princes .—Comtesse 
DAulnoy: Fairy Tales (“The Princess 
Fairstar,*’ 1682). 

Corte jo, a cavalier servente, who as 
Byron says in Beppo-^ 

Coach, servamt, gondola, must go to call, 

And carrim (an and tippet, glores and shawl 
Was h for this that no cort^o ere 
I yet have cho««n frotn the youth of Ser'illeT 

UyrpH: Don yumn, L >40 {tisf|. 

Corti'na [a cauldronX It stood on 
three feet 'I he tripod of the Pythoness 
was so calk'd, because she sat in a kind 
of basin standing on three feet. When 
not in use, it was covered with a lid, and 
the basin then looked like a large metal 
ball 

Cor>ia or Cor'rina, a valuable 

stone, which will cause the possessor to 
be both rich and honoured. It is obtained 
thus : Take the eggs from a crow’s nest, 
and boil them hard, then replace them in 
the nest, and the mother will to in seardi 
of the Slone, in order to revivil/ her eggs. 
^Mirror of S/anes, 

Corri'liO [Signlor), a Venetian mer¬ 
chant, duped by Mosca into believing 
that he is Vorpone’s heir .—Ben Jmuson: 
Volpone, or the Fox (1605). 

Coryat’a Cruditiea, a book of 

travels by Thomas Coryat, who called 
himself the ** Odcombian Legstrctcher.” 
He was the son of the rector of Odcombe 
(* 577 -i^i 7 )« (See Coriat, p, 234.) 

Corye'iaa Oawa (Tke\ on mount 
Parnassus, $0 called from the nym]^ 
Coryc'ia. Sometimes the Muses are called 
Corydides (4 syL), 

Tb« immortal Hum 
^ To your coin tho 

Corycliui»^or Um Dd|4|k'iB(W«i wUl gilMs 
His toctsftpu. 

JMiMk 
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Coryoioti Vymplia {TAe), the 
Muses, so called from the cave of 
CorycTa on Lycorga, one of the two 
chiei summits of mount Parnassus, in 
Greece. 

Cor'ydaa, a common name for a 
shepherd. It occurs in the Idylls of 
Theocritos ; the Eclogues of Virgil ; 
The Cantata, v., of Hughes, etc. 

Cor'ydon, the shepherd who lan¬ 
guished for the fair Pastorella (canto 9). 
Sir Calidore, the successful rival, treated 
him most courteously, and when he 
married the fair shepherdess, gave Cory- 
don lx>th flocks and herds to mitigate 
his disappointment (canto ii).— Spenser : 
Faerie Queene^ vl. (1596). 

Cor'ydon., the shoemaker, a itizen.— 
Sir JK. Scott: Omni Robert of Paris 
^time, Rufus). 

Corypliaiui of Gorman Litera¬ 
ture ( T^), Gdethe. 

The Polish poet called upon . . . the great Cory* 
ptueus of Cermao literature.—fK X. Notts 

•nd Qutrits, April *7, 1676. 

Coryphe'iUi (4 syl.}, a model man or 
leader, from the Koruphaios or leader of 
the chorus in the Greek drama. Aris- 
tarchos is called The Corypheus of Gram- 
■marians. 

I was in lore with honour, and reSected with pleasure 
that t should ^s for the Corypheus of all domestics.— 
'Lesa.ge : Git Bias, ir. 7 {17*4). 

Cosme (Si,), patron of surgeons, 
born in Arabia. He practised medicine 
In Cilicia with his brother St Damien, 
ind both suffered martyrdom under Dio- 
detian in 303 or 310. Their f6tc day is 
Oecember 27. In the twelfth century 
there was a medical society called Sainl 
Cosine, 

Cos'mlel (3 syl.l the genius of the 
world. He gave to Theodidactus a boat 
of asbestos, in which he sailed to the sun 
and planets.— Kircker: Ecstatic Jofumey 
to Heaven, 

Coamoii, the personification of **the 
world “ as the enemy of man. Phineas 
Pltitcher calls him " the first son to the 
Dragon red ” [the devil), “ Mistake,” he 
says, ** points all his darts; ” or, as the 
Preacher sam “Vanity, vanity, aH is 
vanity.” Fully described in The Purple 
Island, vtli (16J3). (Greek, iosmos, “the 
world.”) 

Ckw'tosftf a down wlui apes the court 
witi of queen Elizabeth's ^me. He uses 
tbft a^ord “ hononficabtlitudinitatibus,” 


and some of his blunders kre ven^ ridi¬ 
culous, as “ad dunghill, at the fingers’ 
ends, as they say’* fact v. t).— Shake¬ 
speare: Love's Labours Lost (1594). 

CoatiM (Captain), the father of 
Miss Fotheringay, in Thackeray’s Pen- 
dennis (1850), 

Costin (Lord), disguised as a beggar, 
in The Beggar's Busk, a drama by Fletcher 
(1622). Folio ed. 1647. 

Cote Male-taild (Sir), meaning the 
“knight with the villainous coat." The 
nickname given by sir Key (the seneschal 
of king Arthur) to sir Brewnor le Noyre, 
a young knight who wore bis father's 
coat with all its sword-cuts, to keep him 
in remembrance of the vengeance due to 
his father. His first achievement was 
to kill a lion that “had broken loose 
from a tower, and came hurling after the 
queen." He married a damsel called 
Maledisaunl ('^syL), who loved him, but 
always chided him. After her marriage 
she was called Beauvinant. — Sir T, 
Malory: History of Prince Arthur, it 
42-50 (1740). 

Cotta, in Pope's Moral Essays (epistle 
ii.), is said to be intended for the duke of 
Newcastle, who died 1711, 

Cotter'• Saturday Kigfht (The), 
a poem by Burns, Spenserian metre 
(1787). 

Cotytto, goddess of the ICdSni of 
Thrace. Her orgies resembled those of 
the Thracian Cybelfi (3 ry/.). 

Hall, godwt«ss of noaumal sport, 

E>axlC'V«fl«d Cotytto, to whom the tocret flam* 

Of midnight torches bums I 

Hilton : Comus, 139. etc (sflfd* 

Cougar, the American tiger. 

Kor foeman then, nor cougaris crouch I feared, 

For I was strong as tnountain cataract. 

Cmmfbelt: Gtrtrudt ^ ITyoming, UL jt* (tiog^ 

Couliu, a British giant pursued by 
Debon till he came to a chasm 13a feet 
across, which he leaped; but slipping on 
the opposite side, he fdl backwards into 
the pit and was kUlecL 

A^ ako that ample pit yet fOr nmownM 
For the great leap wWch Ooboo did cofnpo# 
CouUn to make, bc^ elgfil lugs of growiuL 
Into Uie whidi retouitting back b« feS. 

: fdOrlt Qntemt, tl. tO.ftSSal. 

CovoktiilM ((Ecumenical), Only six are 
recognized by the Chfiren of Englainl, 
ri*.: (r) Nice, 325; (2} ConstantiRotde, 
38* 5 < 3 ) Epbeiui, 431! (4) ClmlceMon, 
45*! (s) 06B»l«nttoopte, 533; { 6 \ 
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. Coimt not your CHilokenii before 
they are fiatched. Generally ascribed 
to L^fontaine, from his fable of the milk¬ 
maid Perrette, Bui the substance of this 
fable is very old. For example— 

H InA.D. 550 Barzflyeh translated for 
the king of Persia a collection of Indian 
fables called the Panka Tantra (“five 
books"), and one of the stories Is that of 
a Brahmin who collected rice by begging; 
but it occurred to him there might be a 
famine, in which case he could sell his 
rice for 100 rupees, and buy two goats. 
The goats would multiply, and he would 
then buy cows; the cows would calve, 
and he would buy a farm ; with the 
laving of his farm he would buy a 
mansion; then marry some one with a 
rich dowry; there would be a son in due 
time, who should be named Somo Sala. 
whom he would dandle on his knee.s. If 
the child ran into danger he would cry 
to the mother. “ Take up the baby ! tak# 
up the baby I " In his excitement the 
eastle-dreamer kicked over his packet of 
rice, and all his swans took ^ing. From 
this fable the Persians say of a castle- 
dreamer, ** He is like the father of Somo 
Sala.” 

f Another version of the story Is given 
in “The History of the Barber's Fifth 
Brother," whose name was Alnaschar 
'■^AraSian Nights' Entertainmtnts. 

^ Rabelais has introduced a similar 
story, called “ The Shoemaker and a 
Ha'poth of Milk," told by Echephron, In 
(See Echephron.) 

Coimt of Ifarboune, a tragedy by 
Robert Jephson (1782). His father, count 
Raymond, having poisoned Alphonso, 
forged a will barring Godfrey’s right, 
and naming Raymond as successor. 
Theodore fell in love with Adelaide, the 
count's daughter, but was reduced to this 
dilemma: if he married Adelaide, he 
could not challen^ the count and obtain 
the ^ssesslons he had a right to as 
grandson of Alphonso; if, on the other 
hand, he obtained bis rights and killed 
the count in cothbat, be could not expect 
that Adelaide would marry him. At the 
end the count killed Adelaide, and then 
himself. This drama is copied from 
WdtpoU : Cfxsth tf Otranto, 

Camt Bokeyt of Paarin, t novel 
by sir Scott, after the wreck of his 
foitune and repeaf^ strokes of paralysis 
(1831). The critic can afford to t>e 
mduifnnt, who read this story 

must remember that the iim of the great 


wizard was hastening to its set The 
time of the novel is the reign of RuftUL 

CoTtnties. “ The clownish blazon of 
each county "(from Draytons PolyolHon^ 
xxiii., towards the close). 

BrdPORDSHIRB : Malthorses. 

BurkshiRB : JjeVi to't. and toss the ball 
BHKW'tCK (to the Ouse): Snafile, spur, oud spear. , 

Buckinghamshirbi 

Bread and beef. 

Where if you beat the bush, ‘tis odds you ftart a 
thief. 

CAMBRlDCESTfiRE : Hold nc^. and let us win, 
CireSMlRR t Chief of men. 

D? TON An RB ; ) •« » f>«- 

Dbrbyshirh: Wool and lead. 

DoRSBTSHIRB; Dorsers. 

Essex ; Calves and stiles. 

GlX>OCB8THRSHlRBt Weigh thy wood. 

HxKTS: Hampshire hogs. 

Hbrkpordshikb : Give me woof and warp. 

HHRTS : 

The dub and clouted shoon, 
fU rise betimes, and sleep again at noon. 
HUNTtNCDON$H(RBt With stilts well stalk througdt 
thick and thin. 

Kent : JLong tails and liberty, 

LANCASHIRE: Wltcbe®or I-air maldi, 
LEICESTERSHtRB : Bean-bellies. 

T.incOLNSHIRB : Bags and bagpipet. 

MIDDLESEX: 

Up to London let us go. 

And when our market's done, let’s have a potortwo. 
NORFOLK: Many wiles. 

NORTH ANTS: Love below the girdle, but little dee 
aiMJve. 

NottinCHAMSHIRH s Ale and bread, 
OXFORDSHIRE: 

Tbe scholars have been here. 

And little though they paid, yet have they had good 
cheer, 

RVTLANDSHTRB : Raddlemen. 

SHROPSHIRE: 

Shins be ever sharp; 

Lay wood upon the fire, reach hither me the harp. 
And whilst the black bowl walks, we merrily wifi 
carp. 

SOMERSETSHIRE: Set the bendog on the butt. 
STAFFORDSHIRE : 

Stay, and I will beet [He] the fire. 

Ana nothing will 1 asa but goodwill for my tJre. 
SUFFOLK: Maids and mittc. 

^ home luge. 

WARWICKSHIRE: lH bind the sturdy beer. 
Wiltshire : Get home and pay for alL 
WORCESTERSHIRE: And 1 will squltt Umi peer. 
YORKSHIRE: I*Be YollcsUreeau/Sdogo. 

CoimtrT {Father of his}, Cicero was 
SO called oy the Roman senate (B.c» 
Z06-43). Julius Caesar was so called 
after quelling the insurrection in Spain 
(B.C. 100-43). Augustus Csesar was 
called Pater atque Princeps (B.C, ^3, 31- 
14). Cosmo dc Med'ici (138^1464},} G* 
Washington, defender and patmiu coun¬ 
sellor otthe American States (x73a^i799)* 
Andrea Dorda is so called cm the Imse 
of his statue in Gen'oa (1468*1^). 
Androntcus PalacaVogus II. assuinop.thn 
title (1260-1332). (Sec 1 Chron, tv. 14I) 
Coimtrir CHrl (The\ a cotnei^^y 
Garrick, Jtered from Wyctoly, Toe 
**0ountiry ^irP is Peign^ Thillli the 
orphan datighter of sir Thoxiias’ Thrifty 
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«nd ward of Moody, who brings her up 
ia the country in perfect seclusion. When 
Moody is 50 and Peggy is 19, he wants 
to marry her, but she outwits him and 
marries Belville, a young man of suitable 
mge and position. 

CJoantry Parson M), the name 
under W'hich Dr. Boyd (minister of St. 
Andrew's, Scotland) wrote several books. 

Country Pastor {A). So arch¬ 
bishop Whatcly signed his Lectures on 
Scripture Revelations (1825). 

Country Wife {The), a comedy by 

William Wycherly (1675). 

Pope was proud to receive notice from the author of 
The C0*»Htr^f4'''i^-~JLC*ame€rs: £n£Hsh LiUraiurt, 
kjBS- 

COU]^, the dancing-master, who 
says “it it were not for dancing-masters, 
men might as well walk on their heads as 
heels." He courts Lucy by promising to 
teach her dancing.— Fielding: The Virgin 
Unmasked. 

Conrland WeatKor, wintry weather 
with pitiless snow-storms. So called 
from the Russian province of that name. 

Course of Time (The), an epic 
poem in blank verse (six books) by 
PoUok (iSay). 

Course of True ZiOTe never did 
run Smooth (The), a tale by C. 
Reade (1857). 

(T, B. Aldrich wrote a story in verse 
with the same title in 1858. It recounts 
the ups and downs of two lovers, whom 
the c^ph tried to keep apart.) 

Court Holy Water, flummery; the 
meaningless compliments of poutesse, 
called in French Fau benite de cour. 

To floCtor, to claw, to giro one court holte-watec.— 
Fieri*: Jtmhmm IHciiemety, art. " MantoUutare.'' 

CSour'tain, one of the swords of 
Qgier the Dane, made by Muniflcan. 
His other sword was Sauvagine. 

But Qgier f aaed upon it fthe mm] doubtfuHjr 
One moment, and then, oheathing Courtoin, add, 

•* Wbat tale» arc the«1 '* 

Merriti The SerAfy fnemditt IT hngm"]. 

Courtf^ a fop and consummate 
Bb^tine, for ever boasting of his love* 
conquests over ladies of the haut mmde. 
He tries to corrupt lady Frances Touch- 
wocMl, but is foiled by Saville.—-il/rr. 
Ctm^: The BtUds Stratagem (tfbo), 

Courtenuy {Peregrine^ the pseu¬ 
donym of Praed (1802-1839), 

Courtly (Sir Charles), a young liber- 
Upf, who abducted the Mutiful whe of 


fanner Cornflower.—.* The Per* 
meVs Wife (1780). 

Courtship of Miles Standish 

(The), a poem in English hexameters 
by Longfellow (1858). 

Cousin Michel or Michael, the 
nickname of a German, as John Bull is 
of an Englishman, Broth«^ Jonathan of 
an American, Colin Tampon a Swiss, 
John Chinaman a Chinese, etc. 

Coucins (The), a novel by Mrs. 
Trollope (1847). 

Couvade' (2 syl.), a man who takes 
the place of his wife when she is in 
child-bed. In these cases the man lies 
a-bed, and the woman does the household 
duties. ITiep)eoplecalled “GoldTooth," 
in the confines of Burmah, are coutfodes, 
M. Francisque Michel tells us the custom 
still exists in Biscay; and colonel Yule 
assures us that it is common in Yunnan 
and among the Miris in Upper Assam. 
Mr. Tylor has observed the same custom 
among the Caribs of the West Indies, 
the Abipones of Central South America, 
the aborigines of California, in Guiana, 
in West Africa, and in the Indian 
Archipelago. Dioddrus speaks of it as 
existing at one time in Corsica ; Strabo 
says the custom prevailed in the north of 
Spain ; and Apollonius Rhodius that the 
Tabarenes on the Euxine Sea observed 
the same— 

In th« Taboraniott load, 

Wh«a some good woman bears tier lord a babw 

Tis he is swathed, and groaning put to bed { 

While she arising tends his bath and Serrea 

Mice poseets fur her buibaad in the straw. 

ApoUeniMM JthedUu: ArgenauHe Bxp. 

Covnuinry, a corruption of Cu%e 4 ra 
(•* the town on the Cunc 

Cuoo, whence Coventry her name doth take. 

ihreytoM.: PelyHHm, idfl 

Coventry Mjystmrien, certain 
miracle^lays acted at Coventry till 
1591. Th^ were published in 1841 for 
the Shakespeare St^ety, under the care 
of J. O. HalliwelL (See Chestem 
Mysteries, p. aoa) 

Cov'erley (Sir Ro^ de), a member 
of an hypothetical club, noted for his 
modesty, generosity, hospitality, and 
eccentric whims; most courteous to his 
neighbours, most affectionate to his 
family, most amiable to his domestics* 
Sir Roger, who flguras in thirty papers of 
the Spectator, is the very b^u-ideal of 
an amiable oountry genikman of qnaen 
Anne's tiiiitt4 
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talfElit (H<f IMA eiJlout to In church 

ana aay ** Am«n" frith auch ctenshcfUl pompocity ; tf 
hn did not miataka Mde. Dot) Toarsfaact for a lady of 
%ttaUty in Tample Garden ; if he were wiser than he la. 

,, . <M what worth were he to us f We lore hfan for 
fcia vanities as much as for his virtoea.>~7*Anrdrrny. 

OoTtzi-baxon* a wife, so called 
because she is under the covert or pro¬ 
tection of her baron or lord. 

Cow and Calf, Lewesdon Hill and 
Pillesdon Pen, in Dorsetshire. 

Cowards and Bullies. In Shake¬ 
speare we have Parollfis and Pistol; in 
&a Jonson, Bob'adil; in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Bessus and Mons. Lapet, the 
vciy prince of cowards; in the French 
drama, Le Capitan, Metamore, and Scara¬ 
mouch. (See also Basilisco, Captain 
Noll Bluff, Boroughcliff, Captain 
Brazen, Sir Petronel Flash, Sacri- 
PANT, Vincent dk la Rose, etc.) 

Cowpor, called ** Author of 7 * 4 ^ 
TarJt/* from his principal poem (1731- 
1800). 

Coz^er's CraTO, a poem by R. 
Browning (1812-1889). 

Cowpor-Tomple Clause, the clause 
(xiv.) in the Elementary Education Act of 
1870. which nms thus: religious 

eaUchism pr religious formulary whuh is 
distinctive of an^ fartuular denomination 
duUl be taught tn [board schoolsy* 

Coz*i XHary, a comic stoiy by 
Thackeray. 

Coxoomb, an empty-headed, con¬ 
ceited fop, like an ancient jester, who 
wore on tne top of his cap a piece of red 
doth resembling a cock's comb. 

The Prince if Coxcombs, Charles 
Joseph prince de Ugne (1535-16x4). 

Richard IL of England (1366, 1377- 
X400)* 

Henri IIL of France, Le Mignon (1551, 

1574-1589). 

Cox# {Captain), one of the masques 
at Kenilworth. —Sir W, Scott: Kenil* 
worth (time, Elisabeth). 

Crabiliaw {Timothy)^ the servant of 
sir Uiuncelot Qmves's squire*— Smollett: 
Adventures of Sir Launceiot Greaves 
(1760)* 

CrttVtrte, in Smollett's novel called 
The Adventures ^ Peregrine Pickle 
(* 75 *>* 

CsillilEMtf unde of dr Benjamin Back¬ 
bite* in Sheridan's ecMiiedy, Tfe ScMoeifir 


Crab'tree, a gardener at Fairport— 
Sir IV, Scott: The A niiquaryixxrsm, George 
Ill.). 

Craoa, one of the Shetland Islesw— 
Ossian : FingaL 

Craok'eilthorp (Father), a publican. 

jDolly Crackenihorp, daughter of the 
publican.— Sir W, Scott: Redgauntlet 
(time, George III.). 

Craoidt (Flash Toby), one of the 
villains in tne attempted burglary in 
which Bill Sikes and his associates were 
concerned.— C, Dickens: Oliver Twist 

(1837). 

Cra'dleuont, kiag Of Wales, sub- 

dued by Arthur, fighting for Leod'ogran 
king of Cam'eliard (3 syL). — Tennyson, 
Coming of A rthur, 

Cradock (Sir), the only knight who 
could carve the boar's head which no 
cuckold could cut; or drink from a bowl 
which no cuckold could quaff without 
spilling the liquor. His lady was tite 
only one in long Arthur's court a ho 
coidd wear the mantle of chastity brouglii 
thither by a boy during Christmas-tide.— 
Percy : Reliques, etc,, III, iii. x 8 . 

C^gdallla (Adam), the senior 
baillie of Perth.— Sir IV, Scott: Fair 
Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Craig'exLgsdt (Captain), an ad¬ 
venturer and comp^on of Buckiaw.— 
-Sir 14 ^. Scott: Bride of Lammermoor 
(time, William III.). 

Cramp (Central), under captain 
Thornton. —Sir W, Scott: Rob Roy (time, 
George I.). 

Crampart (JCing), the king who 
made a wooden horse which would go 
100 miles an hour. --AlkmcMr: Reynard 
the Fox (1498). 

CraalxmrM (Sir a friend 

of sir Geoffrey PeveriL— Sir W, Scott: 
Feveril of the Peak (time, Charles IL). 

Craxi* (Dame Alison), mistress of 
Crane inn. at Marlborough. 

Gafkr Crane, the dame's husband.*— 
Sir W, S&dt: Kenilwortk (time, Elisa¬ 
beth). 

Crane (Uh&M), a credulous Yankee 
schoolmaster. He is described as "tall, 
exceedingly lank, and nant>w-^u!defed; 
his arms, legs, and neck unusiuUly loiw; 
his hands dangle a mile out of ms 
sleeves; his feet might serve for showids; 
and hts whole frame is my looos^ luttig 
together.^--* If* Indsig: 
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The WA of Ichmbod Crene was small and flat at top. 
with huge ears, large green glassy eyes, and a loiijf 
•nipe nose, so that It looked like »weather-cock 
perdied upon his spindle neck to tell which wav the 
wind blew.— Sketch-Book (“ Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow 1. 

Cranes (i syl.). Milton, referring to 
the wars of the pygmies and the cranes, 
calls the former 

That smalt infantry 
Warred on by cranes. 

Paradise Lest ^!. 575 (tflfls). 

Crranionp queen Mab's charioteer. 

Four nimble gnats the horses were. 

Their harnesses of gossamcre. 

Fly Crankm, her charioteer. 

Drayton: Nymphidia 

.Cxaxik (Damd), the papist laundress 
at Marlborough .—Sir IV. ScoU: Kenil- 
. worth (time. Elizabeth). 

Cranmer, Isatimer, and Ridley. 

The following bill for their burning is in 
the British Museum ;— 

For 3 loads wood foc^ts. ns, ; item, one load fiirre 
laggots, 3 X. 4 <f.: item, tor carriage, as, td.; item, a post, 
er. 4 d .; item, a chains, y. : item, a tabi^ 6J.; item, 
labourers, ts. 8d.; tobu. /,t€d.8d. 

Cra'pand {Johnnie), a Frenchman, as 
John Bull is an Englishman. Cousin 
Michael a German, Colin Tampon a 
Swiss, Brother Jonathan a North Ameri¬ 
can, etc. Called Crapaud from the device 
of the ancient kings of France, “three 
toads erect, saltant.’* Nostradamus, in 
the sixteenth century, called the French 
orapauds in the well-known line— 
anciens crapauds prendront Sara. 

("Sara" is Aras backwards, a chy 
taken from the Spaniards under Louis 
XIV.), 

Cfratcliit \,Bob or Robert), clerk of 
Ebenezer Scrooge, stock-broker. Though 
Bob Craichil has to maintain nine persons 
on 15/. a week, he has a happier home 
and spends a merrier Christmas than his 
master, with all his wealth and selfish¬ 
ness. 

Tiny Tim Craichit, the little lame son 
of Cratchit, the Benjamin of the 
family, the most helpless and most 
beloved of all. Tim does not die, but 
Ebaneeer Scrooge, after his change of 
character, makes him his special care.— 
C* pickem: A Christmas Carol (in five 
Staves, 1^43). 

Chnsw^lhrd (Lindsay earl of), the 
young earl-marshal of Scotland.-T- 5 i> W, 
5 ^^: Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henty 

rd), captain of the Scot* 
tish guard at Rlessis lib Tours, in the pay 


of Louis XL —Sir IV. Scott s Quentin 
Dunvard (time, Edward IV.), 

Crawley ( 5 i>/*///), of Great Gaunt 
Street, and of Queen's Crawjey, Hants. 
A sharp, miserly, litigious, vulgar, ig¬ 
norant baronet, very rich, desperately 
mean, “a philosopher with a taste for 
low life," and intoxicated every night. 
Becky Sharp was engaged by him to teach 
his two daughters. On the death of his 
second wife, sir Pitt asked her to become 
ladv Crawley, but Becky had already mar¬ 
ried his son, captain Rawdon Crawley. 
This “ aristocrat " spoke of "brass far- 
dens,” and was unable to spell the simplest 
words, as the following specimen will 
Show:—“Sir Pitt Crawley begs Miss Sharp 
and baggidge may be hear on Tuseday, 
as I leaf . . . to-morrow erly." ** The 
whole baronetage, peerage, and common- 
age of England did not contain a more 
cunning, mean, foolish, disreputable old 
rogue than sir Pitt Crawley.' He died 
at the age of fourscore, " lamented and 
beloved, regretted and honoured," if we 
can believe his monumental tablet. 

Lady Crawley. Sir Pitt’s first wife was 
•*a confounded, quarrelsome, high-bred 
jade." So he chose for his second wife 
the daughter of Mr. Dawson, ironmonger, 
of Mudbury, who gfave up her sweet¬ 
heart, Peter Butt, for the gilded vanity 
of Crawlcyism. This ironmonger’s daugh¬ 
ter bad “pink cheeks and a white skin, 
but no distinctive character, no opinions, 
no occupation, no amusements, no vigour 
of mind, no temper; she was a mere 
female machine." Being a blonde, she 
wore draggled sea-green or slatternly 
sky-blue dresses,” went about slip*shod 
and in etirl-papcrs all day till dinner¬ 
time. She died and left sir Pitt for the 
second time a widower, “to-morrow to 
fresh woods and pastures new,” 

Mr. Pitt Crawley, eldest son of sir Pitt, 
and at the death of his father inheritor of 
the title and estates. Mr. Pitt was a 
most proper gentleman. He would rather 
starve than dine without a dtess-coat and 
white neckcloth. The whole house bowed 
down to him ; even sir Pkt himsdf threw 
off his muddy gaiters in his son’s presence. 
Mr. Pitt always addressed his motheiNht- 
law with ’*most powerful respect," and 
ftrongly impressed her with bii hlfi^h 
aristocratic breeding. At Eton he WAS 
called *'Miss Crawley.” His rell|^Q4is 
pphiicms were offensively mi^elive 
ind of the evhnl^cikf He 

even %uilt a ineetlnf-houie taOii tii 
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ancle's church. Mr. Pitt Crawley came 
into the large fortune of his aunt, Miss 
Crawley, married lady Jane Sheepshanks, 
daughter of the countess of Southdown, 
became an M.P., grew money-loving and 
mean, but less and less '* evangelical" as 
he grew great and wealthy. 

Captdin Rawdon Crawley, younger 
brother of Mr. Pitt Crawley, He wm in 
the Dragoon Guards, a ** blood about 
town," and an adept in boxing, rat- 
hunting, the fives*court, and four-in- 
hand driving. He was a young dandy, 
six feet high, with a great voice, but few 
brains, tie could swear a great deal, 
but could not spell. He ordered about 
the servants, who nevertheless adored 
him; was generous, but did not pay his 
tradesmen ; a I^thario, free and easy. 
His style of talk was, ‘' Aw, aw ; Jave- 
aw; Gad-aw; it's a confounded hne 
segaw-aw—confounded as I ever smoked. ^ 
Gad-aw." This military exquisite was ^ 
the adopted heir of Miss Crawley; but 
as he chose to marry Becky Sharp, was 
set aside for his brotber Pitt. For a time 
Becky enabled him to live in splendour 
‘*upon nothing a year." But a great 
scandal got wmd of gross improprieties 
between lord Stcyne and Becky ; so that 
Rawdon separated from his wife, and was 
g ive n the ^vemorship of Coventry Isle 
by lord Ste^e. ** His excellency colonel 
Rawdon Crawley died in his island of 
yellow fever, most deeply beloved and 
deplored," and his son ^wdon inherited 
his uncle's title and the family estates. 

The Rev, Bute Crawley, brother of sir 
Pitt. He was a “tall, stately, jolly, 
shovel-hatted rector." “ He pulled stroke- 
oar in the Christ Church boat, and had 
thrashed the best bruisers of the town. 
The Rev. Bute loved boxing-matches, 
races, hunting, coursing, balls, elections, 
regattas, and good dinners ; had a hne 
singing voice, and was very popular." 
His wife wrote his sermons for him. 

Mrs, Bute Crawlev, the rector’s wife, 
was a smart little lacy, domestic, politic, 
but apt to overdo her ‘‘policy.^’ She 
gave oer husband full liberty to do as he 
Uked» was prudent and thrifty.— Thacke¬ 
ray: Vanity Fair 

Chrn^dn {Le Sieur de% one of the 
offiem of Charles “ the Bold," duke of 
Burru»dir.-~ 5 frIK Seaft: AnneefGeier- 
tkik (time, Edward IV.). 


€h?A7*oa {GeoJ^), a pseudonym 

of Washington Irving, author of The 

sheich^0m{tB»>}^ 


Craa'kla, a hard, vulgar school¬ 
master, to whose charge David Copper- 
field was entrusted, and where he first 
made the acquaintance of Steerforth. 

Tb« drcnnuittntft about him which ImproiMd me 
most was that he had no Toice, but spoke in a whisper. 
-^OicJkens : David Copptr/ltld, vL (1649!. 

CraatioxL, a poem by Richard Black- 
more, M.D, (1711). Dr. Johnson thought 
well of it. An oratorio Haydn (1798 ); 
La PremilreSemaine, by Du Bartas (about 
1570) ; a French epic, translated into 
English verse byjoshua Sylvester, in 1605. 
Milton, in his Paradise Lost, was under 
obligation to Du Bartas. 

Credat Jndasna Apella, non ego 
(Horace, i Satires, V. loo). Of “Apella " 
nothing whatever is known. In general 
the name is omitted, and the word 
“Judaeus " stands for any Jew. “ A dis¬ 
believing Jew would give credit to the 
statement sooner than 1 should." 

Creed {An Exposition of the) by 
Pearson (1659). When I was at College, 
“ Pearson on the Creed" and Paley’s 
“ Evidences " were standard books. 

Crelcenpit, a fictitious river near 
Husterloe, according to the hypothetical 
geography of Master Reynard, who calls 
on the hare to attest the fact.— Reynard 
the Fox (1498). 

Crescent City, New Orleans 

[Or-leens], in Louisiana, U.S. 

Cres'sida, in Chaucer Cresseids 
(a syl.), a beautiful, sparkling, and 
accomplished woman, who has become 
a by-word for infideliu. She was the 
daughter of Calchas, a Trojan priest, who 
took part with the Greeks. Cressida is not 
a character of classic story, but a mediaeval 
creation. Pope says her story was the 
invention of Lollius the Lombard, his¬ 
toriographer of Urbino, in Italy, Cressida 
betroihs herself to TroTlus, a son of 
Priam, and vows eternal fidelity. TroBus 
gives the maiden a sleeve, and she gives 
her Adonis a glove, as love-knots. Soon 
after this betrothal an exchange of 
prisoners is made, when Cressida &Us to 
the lot of DiomM, to whom the very 
toon 3rields her love, and even gives him 
the sleeve which Troilus had given 
her as a love-token. 

In Shakespeare's Troilus ttnd 
Cressida, she is a mere giddy jilt, who 
might be wooed and won by any one, 

At air. as water, wtnA m aan4y aiitli..« 

Yea. let(Mvnltay toetlckthobaAttof flMieeti 
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Crescnrell {MadameY a woman of 
infamous character, who bequeathed 
for a funeral sermon, in which nothing 
ill should be said of her. The duke of 
l^cldngham wrote the sermon, which 
was as follows:—** All I shall say of her 
is this; she was born w//, she married 
ttie//, lived twr//, and died me//; for she 
was bom at Shad-well, married Cress- 
well, lived at Clerken-well, and died in 
Bride-well,”— Sir IV, Scot/: Peveri/ of 
the Peak, chap. xliv. 

Chrete (Hound of), a blood-hound, — 
See Midsummer Nights Dream, act Hi. 
sc. a. 

Coupe le eorg«, that’s the word; I thee defy agebi, 
O hound of Crete 1 

SkaJUs/^arit: ffmry 1 ^. act IL sc. i (1599)* 

TJU Infamy of Crete, the Minotaur. 

J Th*rt \lay stretched 
The infamy 01 Crete, detested brood 
Of the feigned heifer. 

Dante : HtU, xii. (ijoo, Cary’s translation). 

Cx«vecoxir (2 sy/, ). The count Philip 
de Crivecour is the envoy sent by Charles 
**the Bold,” duke of Burgundy, with a 
defiance to Louis XI. king of France. 

T/u countess of Crivecour^ wife of the 
count.— Sir W. Scott: Quentin Durward 
(time, Edward IV.). 

Crib (Tom), Thomas Moore, author 
of Tom Cries Memoriat to Congress, 
in verse (1819). 


Cricliton (The Admirab/e), James 
Crichton, a Scotchman (1560-1583), He 
was killed at Mantua in a duel with his 
pupil, Vincenzo di Gonzao, at the age of 
twenty-three. 

T/u Irish Crichton, John Henderson 
(1757-1788). 

Orioket on tho Boartli {Tkt\ a 
Christmas fairy tale, by Dickens (1845). 
(See Pekrybingle.) 

CrWon. The following stonr is told 
of this brave but simple-minded officer. 
Henri IV., after the battle of Arques, 
wrote to him thus— 


Trends^oL brav« Crilkm. 
el tu n’y dtau pas. 


•vans vrinen h Arques, 


The first and last part of this letter have 
become proverbial in France. 

When Crillon beard the story of the 
Crucifixion read at church, he grew so 
excited that he cried out in an audible 
voice, Oh itais tu, CHl/m f (*' What 
were you about, Crillon, to permit of 
such atrocity?”) 

T When Clems was told of the Cruci¬ 
fixion. he exclaimed, ^*Had 1 «Dd ngr 


Franks been by, we would have avenged 
the wrong, I warrant.” 

Crime—Blunder. Talleyrand said 
of the execution of the due d'^ghien by 
Napoleon 1., that it was *'not merely 
a crime, it was a blunder.” The words 
have been attributed to Fouche also. 

Crimo'ra and Connal. Crimora, 
daughter of Riiival, was in love with 
Connal of the race of Fingal, who was 
defied bv Dar^o. He begs his “ sweet¬ 
ing ” to lend him her father's idiield ; but 
she says it is ill-fated, for her father fell 
bf the spear of Gormar. Connal went 
a^nst his foe, and Crimora, disguised in 
armour, went also, but unknown to him. 
She saw her lover in fight with Dargo, 
and discharged an arrow at the foe, but it 
missed its aim and shot Connal. She ran 
in agony to his succour. It was too late. 
He died, Crimora died also, and both 
were buried in one grave. — Ossian: 
Carrie- Tkura. 


Crim-Tartary, now called the 

Crime’a. 


Cringle’s JeOg (Tom), a sea story 
by Michael Scott (1789-1835). 

Crispin (St,). Crisplnos and Cris- 
pi&nus were two brothers, bom at Rome, 
from which place they travelled to 
Soissons, in France (about a.d. 303), to 
propagate the gosp^ They worki^ as 
shoemakers, that they might not be 
chargeable to any one. The governor o! 
the town ordered them to be beheaded 
the very year of thdr arrival; and they 
were made the tutela^ saints of the 
** gentle craft” St Crispin's Day is 
October 25. 


TbU day is caSed Hm feast of Ciisplan . . . 

And Cmpin Crispten shaO na'ar go by. 

From this day to tl»e ending of tne world. 

But we to it snail be rememDered. 

ShetMe^emrt: Henry V, act iv. sc s (sSg#. 

Crispi’niis, in Ben Jonson's play of 
The Poetaster, is meant for Maston, the 
dramatist (1661). 


Crltie (A Bossu), one who criticites 
the ** getting up ” of a book more than Its 
literaiY worth; a captious, carping critic. 
Rtoe le Bossu was a French cntlc (1631- 
1680). 

trying them at humt •rob « 

(Tbeli^ w an 

tbematbenatidML)^ CinMaoi.tkSea) 
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Cirlti© ITk^f), by R. B. Sheridan, mg- 
gested by Tki Rthiarsal (1779). 

{Th€ Rehearsal is by the duke of 
Buckingham, 1671.) 

Criticism ^An Essay on), by Pope 
(*7<>9)- It contains 724 lines in heroic 
couplets. It is full of household lines 
and phrases. 

*.* Lord Karnes published, la iTte, a bookeafled Tkt 
Bitmmts ^CnUcism, 

Criticc {The Prince of), Aristarchos 
of Byzantium, who compiled, in the second 
century b.c, the rhapsodies of Homer. 

N,B. —Ritson was both an insolent and 
a malignant critic. (See Ritson ism.) 

Croaker, guardian to Miss Richland. 
Never so happy as when he imagines 
himself a martyr. He loves a funeral 
better than a festival, and delights to 
think that the world is going to rack and 
ruin. His favourite phrase is ‘‘May 
not." * 

A poor, fifltftil soul, that has a new distress for every 
hour oT the four sad twenty.—Act L r. 

Mrs, Croaker, the very reverse of her 
grumbling, atrabilious husband. She is 
mirthful, light-hearted, and cheerful as a 
lark. 

The very reveiM of each other. She all laugh andne 
Joke, he always complakdof and never sorrowful— 
Act L s. 

Lemtine Croaker, son of Mr. Croaker. 
Bein^ sent to Paris to fetch his sister, be 
falls in love with Olivia Woodville, whom 
he brings home instead, introduces her to 
Croaker as his daughter, and ultimately 
marries her, — Goldsmith: The Good- 
nahtred Man (1768), 

Crocodile {hTinf), The people of 
Isna, in Upper Egypt, affirm that there is 
a king cro^ile as there is a queen bee. 
The king crocodile has ears but no tail, 
and has no power of doii^ harm. Southey 
says that tnough the king crocodile has 
no tail, he has teeth to devour h^ people 
with*— Brmtme: Travels. 

Crocodile {Lady AV/M, meant for 
the duchess of Kingston.—/We .* A Trip 
to Calais (1777). 

Crocodiled Team, deceitful show 
of grief; hypocritieal sorrow. 

It a wiat«n that the ctocodOe wlU wnep over a luanli 
head when ha hath devemrea the body, and then Im 
wOl eat nm the head too. Whetefbie in Latin than ia 
a pnrrerbt CraewHH kukrymm (**crocodlWa tears*! 
to efhtfy Midi tears at are flsined and spent eidy with 
ImiiM te deceive or doe MmrBM 

Cmm win weep, the arotfodile win weep. 
Ihyem: 

Cro'ciu^ a young man enamoured of 
the Smiliix, vriio did not tettmi 

bii The godi cliidiged yni into 


the crocus flower, to signify umrepeited 
love. 


Crmmu, king of Lydia, deceived by 
an oracle, was conquered by Cyrus king 
of Persia. Cyrus commanded a huge 
funeral pile to be erected, upon which 
Croesus and fourteen Lydian youths were 
to be chained and burnt alive. When 
on the pyre, the discrowned king called 
on the name of Solon, and C)rrus asked 
why he did so. “ Because be told me to 
call no one happy till death." Cyrus, 
struck with the remark, ordered the fire of 
the pile to be put out, but this could not 
be done. Croesus then called on Apollo, 
who sent a shower which extinguished 
the flames, and he and his Lydians came 
from the pile unharmed. 

T The resemblance of this legend to 
the Bible account of the Jewish youths 
condemned by Nebuchadnezzar to be cast 
into the fiery furnace, from which they 
came forth uninjured, will recur to the 
reader .—Daniel iii. 

Creesus's Dream. Croesus dreamt that 
his son Atys would be slain by an iron 
in.stniment, and used every precaution to 
prevent it, but to no purpose; for one 
day Atys went to chase the wild boar, and 
Adrastus, his friend, threw a dan at the 
boar to rescue Atys from danger; the 
dart, however, struck the prince and 
killed him. The tale is told by William 
Morris, in his Earthly Paradise {*" July"). 

Croftangry (A/r. Chrystal), a gentle¬ 
man fiedlen to decay, cousin of Mrs. 
Manha Bethune Baliol, to whom, at 
death, he left the MS. of two novels, 
one The Highland Widow, and the other 
The Fair Maid of Perth, called the First 
and Second Series of the ' * Chronicles of 
Canongate" {q,v.). The histoiy of Mr. 
Chrystal Croftangry is given in the 
introductory chapters of The Highland 
Widow, and continued in the introauction 
of 7 he Fair Maid of Perth, 

(Lockhart tells us that hfr. Croftangry 
is meant for sir Walter Scott's father, 
and that “the fretful patimit at the 
death-bed " is a living picture*) 

Crofts (A/m/er), the person killed in 
a duel by sir Geoffioy Hudson, the famous 
dwari— 5 i> W, Scott: Peveril tf ike 
Peak (time, Charles II.). 


Crokor’o Hftro. In the proverb As 
m as Crokefs mare. This nieail^ **as 
Gwy as a mam that carries crockeijr**^ 
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Crokers. Potatoes are so called, 
because they were first planted in C -oker's 
field, at Youghal, in Ireland,— Plancki: 
RuollecHmSi etc., ii. it9. 

Chpoxna, Ulster, in Ireland.— Ossian. 

Cromla, a hill in the neighbourhood 
of the castle Tura, in Ulster.— Ossian: 
Finffol, 

Crosuiial, a mountain in Ulster ; the 
Lubar flows between Crommal and Crom- 
leach.— Ossian, 

Crom'well (Oliver), introduced by 
sir W. Scott in Woodstock. 

Cromwelts daughter Elizabeth, who 
married John Clay pole. Seeing her father 
CTeally agitated by a portrait of Charles 
I., she gently and lovingly led him away 
out of the room .—Sir w. Scott: Wood- 
stock (time, Commonwealth), 

Cromwell is called by the preacher 
Burroughs '* the archangel who did battle 
with the devil." 

Cromwelfs Likeness. That by Lely is 
the most celebrated. 

Cromwelts Lucky Day, The 3rd Sep¬ 
tember was considered by Oliver Crom¬ 
well to be his red-letter day. On 3rd 
September, 1650, he won the battle of 
Dunbar; on 3rd September, 1651, he won 
the battle of Worcester; and on 3rd 
^ptember, 1658, he died. It was not, 
however, true that he was bom on 3rd 
September, as many affirm, for his birth¬ 
day was 25th April, 1599. 

Cromwell's Dead Body Insulted. Croiti- 
wcll's dead body was, by the sanction if 
not by the express order of Charles IT., 
taken from its ^ave, exposed on a gibbet, 
and finally buried under the gallows. 

IF Similarly, the tomb of Am'asis king 
of Eg 3 Tf broken open by Camby'ses; 
the bDdy was then scourged and insulted 
in various ways, and finally burnt, which 
was abhorrent to the Egyptians, who 
used every possible method to preserve 
dead bodies in their integrity. 

^ The dead body of admiral Coligny 
\Co.leen.ye\ was similarly insulted by 
Charles IX., Catherine de Medicis, and 
aU the court of France, who spattered 
blood and dirt on the half-burnt blackened 
mass. The king had the bad taSte to say 
over it— 

Frairrance iwc t er than a rota 
Riaaa from OUT 

It win be rcraerobered that Coligny was 
the guest of Charles, hk only crime odng 
tlpt, he was a huguenot. 


Crona l** murmuring*'\ asmall stream 
running into the Carron,— Ossian. 

Cro'nian Sea (The), the Arctic 
Ocean. Pliny (in his Nat. Hist, iv, 16) 
says, ‘' A Thuie unius diei navigatione 
mare concretum a nonnullis cranium 
appellatur.** 

As when two polar winds blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronlan sea. 

MiUtm : Parodist L»st, x. 890 (1665). 

Crook-fingered Jack, one of Mac- 
heath’s gang of thieves. In eighteen 
months’ service he brought to the general 
stock four fine gold watches and seven 
silver ones, sixteen snuff-boxes (five of 
which were gold), six dozen handkerchiefs, 
four silver-hilted swords, six shirts, three 
periwigs, and a “piece” of broadcloth. 
Pea'chum calls him **a mighty clean¬ 
handed fellow," and adds— 

** Considering these are only the fruits of his leisure 
hours, I don't Know a prettier fellow, for no man attre 
hath a more engaging presence of mind upon the road.” 
—Gay : Tht Beggars Opera. L t (1737). 

Crop (George), an honest, hearty 
farmer, who has married a second wife, 
named Dorothy, between whom there are 
endless quarrels. Two especially are 
noteworthy. Crop tells his wife he nopes 
that better times are coming, and when 
the law-suit is over “ we will have roast 
pork for dinner every Sunday." The 
wife replies, “It shall be lamb." “ But 
I say it shall be pork." “ I hate pork, I’ll 
have lamb." “ Pork, I tell you." I say 
lamb." “ It shan't be lamb, 1 will have 
pork." The other quarrel arises from 
Crop’s having left the door open, which 
he civilly asks his wife to shut. She 
refuses, he commands; she turns ob¬ 
stinate, be turns angry; at length they 
agree that the person who first speaks 
shall shut the door. Dorothy speaks 
first, and Crop gains the victory.— P, 
ffoare: No Song no Supper (1790). 

Cropland Charles), an ex¬ 

travagant, heartless libertine and man of 
fashion, who hates the country except 
for hunting, and looks on bis estates and 
tenants only as the means of supplying 
money for his personal indulgence, 
Knowng that Emily Worthington was 
the daughter of a '* poor gentleman," be 
offers her “a house in town, the run 
of his estate in the country, a diariot, 
two footmen, and £600 a year; *’ but the 
lieutenant's dau^ter rejects with soom 
such ** splendid inf^y,**^ At the end Sk 
Charles is roade to see bk oi)yh baseness# 
and offip^ the most ample apologks to 
all whqjp be has ofTaaded.^-^* CoJmm t 
The Poor CmtlemmitBogU ^ 
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the 

bogie raisM by fear. Somewhere near 
Saragossa was a terrible castle called Fear 
Fortress, which appeared quite impreg¬ 
nable ; but as the bold approached it, the 
difficulties of access gradually gave way, 
and even the fortress itself vanished into 
thin air. 

Croquemitaine \s a romance in three 
arts: the first part is a tournament 
etween the knights of . Marsillus, a 
Moorish king, and the paladins of Char¬ 
lemagne ; the second part is the siege 
of Saragossa by Charlemagne; and the 
third part is the allegory of Fear Fortress. 
Mitaine is the godchild of Charlemagne, 
who goes in search of Fear Fortress. 

Crocr^g {Alfred)^ Paniel Maclise, 
R.A. This pseudonym was attached to 
a series of character-portraits in Fraser's 
Magazine between the years 1830 and 
1830. Maclise was born 1811. and died 
187a 

Crogl>ie ( William)^ provost of Dum¬ 
fries, a friend of Mr. Fairford the lawyer. 

Mrs^ Crosbit, wife of the provost, and 
a cousin of Redgauntlet— Sir \V, ScoU: 
kedganntUt {\Xvait, George III.). 

Cros'bite (2 jy^/.), a barrister.— 5 ir W, 
Scott: Redgauntlet (lime, George III.). 

Cross, (i) A favourite legend used 
to be that the Cross was made of three 
difierent trees, and that these trees sprang 
from three seeds taken from the “Tree 
of Life " and planted in Adam’s mouth at 
death. They were given to Adam’s sdn 
Seth by the angel a ho guarded paradise, 
and the angel told Seth that when these 
seeds became trees, Adam would be free 
from the power of death. 

(This IS rather an allegory than a 
legend. For other Christian traditions, 
see Dictionary of Fkrase and FahU^ p. 
250.) 

(2) Another tradition is that the Cross 
was made of four different woods, because 
Jestts was crucified for all the foitr quarters 
of the world. 

crudt pdmat. cftUrus, ct>];i|r«ssut, 

(This also is more allegorical than hls> 
toric.) 

(3) It is said by some that it wqs made 

of aspen wood, whiph bas .never since 
ceased trembling. , ^ . 




AS! , i 

W« nattd ftoi w Ummi tbou «mmki 

Tiv teavtt tlwtt aliAMJMiiatiwiibltt. 

S. C 


(4) Another tradition is that the Cross 
was made of mistletoe wood, which before 
then grew an independent tree, and was 
then accursed into a parasite. On the 
top of its berry are five specks to per¬ 
petuate the memorial of the five wounds 
of Jesus. 

(See Eldek Tree for other legenda) 

Cross-lsggsd Sost {^Dining with 
our), going without dinner. Lawyers at 
one time gave interviews to their clients 
in the Round Church, famous for its 
effigies of knights lying cross-legged. 

Or walk the Round. ftTAMfrA] with kniiThts o' the posts. 
About the cross-ieg^sod knights, thdr hosts, 

i. Butler : Hudi^ras, iii. 3 (1678}. 

Cross Fiirposes, a farce by O’Brien. 
(See Bevil, p. ii8.) 

Cross Questions and Crooked 

Answers. An Irish recruit about to 
^ be inspected by Frederick the Great, 

^ told he would be asked these questions; 
(i) How old are you ? (2) How long have 
you been in the service? (3) Are you 
content with your pay and rations ? So 
he prepared his answers accordingly. But 
it so happened that the king began with 
the st«ond question : "How long have 
you been in the service?” Paddy glibly 
replied, *' Twenty years.” *' Why,Said 
the king, "how old are you?" ^'Six 
months.^' *' Six months I ” rejoined the 
king; "surely either you or 1 rotist be 
mad I" " Yes, both, your majesty." 

IT Some Highlanders, coming to Eng^ 
land for employ, conceived they would 
be asked (\ | Who are you ? {2) Why do 
you come here ? and that the questioner 
might then say. ** No, I don't want your 
service.’’ Scarcely had they crossed the 
border than they came to the body of a 
man who had been murdered. They 
stopped to look at it, when a constable 
came up and said. "Who did this?" 
" We three Highlanders," was the pre¬ 
pared answer. " WTiy did you do it?" 
said the constable. " For the money and 
the silver," was the answer they had pre» 
pared. ** You scoundrels l" said the con¬ 
stable, ** I shall hang you for this." " If 
you don't, another will," said the men, 
and were preparing to go away, when 
th^ were marched off to Jail, 

if Another story of the same kind *ii 
told of three Sclavonians who went to 
Hui^ry, and " lyere taught the langi^age 
In three days.** Thcir^<JSierA«>e was, hpw- 
evtg*, limited tn ** We. dfrm/’. *’ Cheese*" 
and •• That's the truth," Coming ^ a 
dead body lying on tbt road, the forest- 
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keeper asked them, ** Who has murdered 
the man ?" “ We three,*’ was the ready 

answer. “What for?’* was the next 
question, and “ Cheese" was the reply. 
‘ • Then." said the keeper, “ vou will all bo 
hanged; “ That’s the truth," responded 

the strangers, and were about to be hand- 
ctifTed when the supposed dead man 
jumped up with a '* Ho, ho, ho 1" over¬ 
joyed at hJS practical joke. 

Crosa'inyloof, a lawyer.—iSiV IV, 
Scott: Heart of Midlothian (time, George 
IL). 

Crothar, ** lord of Atha," in Con¬ 
naught (then called Alnec'ma). He was 
the first and most powerful chief of the 
Fir-bolg (“bowmen") or Belgae from 
Britain who colonised the southtm parts 
of Ireland. Crothar carried off Conla'ma, 
daughter of Cathmin a chief of the Cael 
or Caledonians who had colonized the 
northern parts of Ireland and held their 
court in Ulster. As Conlama was be¬ 
trothed to Turloch a Gael, be made an 
irruption into Connaught, slew Cormul, 
but was himself slain by Crothar, Cormurs 
brother. The feud now became general, 
“ Blood poured on blood, and Erin’s 
douds were hung with ghosts." The 
Cad being reduced to the last extremity, 
Trathel (the grandfather of Fin^) sent 
Conar (son of Trenmor) to their relief. 
Conar, on his arrival in Ulster, was 
chosen king, and the Fir-bolg being 
subdued, he called himself “ the king of 
Irdand ."—Ossian : Temora, ii. 

Crotliar, vassal king of Croma (in 
Irdand), held under Artho over-lord of 
all Ireland. Crothar, being blind with 
age, was attacked by Rothmar chief of 
Tromlo, who resolved to annex Croma 
to his own domim'on. Crothar sent to 
Fin^ for aid, and Fingal sent his son 
Ossian with an army; but before he could 
arrive Fovar-Gormo, a son of Crothar, 
attacked the invader, but was defeatead 
and dain. When Ossian reached Ulster, 
he attacked the victorious Rothmar, and 
both routed the army and dew the chief. 
—Ostian: Croma. 

CrotoWs Sa|r«» Pytba^ms, so 
mUed because his mst and chief school 
of i^losophy was established st Cro- 
I 5 iia (fl. B*c 540). 

Oroneli'siUM, from the invention of 
the Cross to St Heka's Day, ^e.,lrom 
l^y 3 to August y 8. in hts 

Archaic XHcHmaty^ says It , means 


“ Christmas," but this is wholly Impos* 
sible, as Tusser, in his “May Remem¬ 
brances," says. “From bull cow &st, 
till Crouchminas be past, i.e, Su Helen’s 
Day." The word means “ Cross-mas." 

Crow. As the crow jtUs^ that is, 
straight from the point of starting to the 
point to be reached, without being turned 
from the path by houses, rivers, ihills, or 
other obstacles, which do not divert the 
crow from its flight. The Americans call 
it “ The Bee-line." 

Crowds'ro, one of the rabble kadars 
encountered by Hudibras at a bear- 
baiting. The academy flgure of this 
character was Tackson or Jephson, a 
milliner in the New Exchange, Strand, 
London. He lost a leg in the service of 
the roundheads, and was reduced to the 
necessity of earning a living by playing 
on the crowd or crouth from ale-house 
to ale-house.— .S. Butler: Hudibras^ L, a 
(1664). 

(The crouth was a long box-shaped 
Instrument, with six or more strings, sup¬ 
ported by a bridge. It was played with 
a bow. The last noted performer on this 
instnunent was John Morgan, a Welsh- 
man, who died 1720.) 

Crowd i^aptain), the attendant of sir 
Launoelot Greaves (i in his peregri¬ 
nations to reform society. Sir Launoelot 
is a modem don Quixote, and captain 
Crowe is his Sancbo Panza. 

Captain Crown had commaiidod a merchant>shJp In 
the Maditemnean tnde for many yeariL and aaeed 
tome money dint of finqEnUty and traffic. He «s» 
an exceiloDt seaman, bcnve, active, friendly in Ua way. 
and acruouloualy hooem, but aa Ufetla acquainted wUh 
the world aa a mcldng child; whinateal. impatient, and 
ao impetnotat that he could not help braking in upw 
the oonvenatioa, whatever it aidgltt be. with repeated 
iatemiptiona. . . . When be Umaatf at te mpted to 
maek, M never Snlahed his p;Miod.--SmeUai; The 
JtOvmiurv ^Sir Lmumuta iirmvt* (1760!. 

Crowfield (Christopher), a pseu¬ 
donym of Mrs. Harriet Beroher Stowe 
(1814-1896). 

Crown. Godfrey, when made the 
over-lord of Jerusalem, or *' Baron of the 
Holy Sepulcl^" refused to wear a crown 
of gold where his Saviour had only worn 
a crown of thorns. 

H Canute, after the rebuke he gave to 
bis flatterers, refused to wear thenceforth 
nny symbol of royslty at all. 

Canute (truth worthy to be haaowa) 

that ^ %r hii brm dlim 

The 4atetttatiotta «yffi8«i dfa ctowa, 

Eateendaf ewhdv vey^ 

Cmm Jhwt, Ab^mIl .b. 

died 



CROWN OF IONIA. 


CRUSOl. 




Crovm of Xoiila* Smyrna, the 
largest city of Asia Minor. 

Crowna. Byron, in Dm sayt 
the sultan is master of thirty king- 
doms^canto vi. 90). The czar of 
Russia is proclaimed as sovereign of 
seventeen crowns. 

(Of course the sultan is no longer 
master of thirty kingdoms, 1897.) 

Crowned after Beatli. mez de 

Castro was exhumed six years after her 
assassination, and crowned queen of 
Portugal by her husband, don Pedro. 
(Sec Inez de Castro.) 

Crowquill {Alfred), Alfred Henry 
Forrester, author of Leaves from my 
Memorandum-Book (1859), one of the 
artists of Punch (1805-1872.) 

Croye {Isabelle couniess of), a ward 
of Charles *• the Bold,*’ duke of Burgundy. 
She first appears at the turret window m 
Plessts Ids Tours, disguised as Jacqueline; 
and her marriage with Quentin Durward 
concludes the novel 

The couniess Hameline of Croye, aunt 
Co countess Isabelle. First disguised as 
Dame Perotte (a tyl.) at Pleisis Ids 
Tours ; afterwards married to William de 
la Marck.— Sir W, Scott: Quentin Dur» 
ward (time, Edward IV.}. 

Cbrpya {Monseigneur de la), an officer of 
Charles “the Bold,** duke of Burgundy. 
—Sir IV, Scott; Anne of Geierstein (time, 
Edward IV.), 

Ctojwaldio {The Greaf), general lord 
Fairfax (1611-1671),— 5 . Butler: Hudi^ 
bras. 

Cmoiflxion (The), When Oovis 
Kras told the story of the Crucifixion, he 
exclaimed, " Had I and my Franks been 
there, we would soon have avenged the 
wrong." 

when Crillon **the Brave" beard 
the tale, be grew so excited that he could 
not contain himself, and starting up in 
the church, he cried aloud. Ok hats ht, 
Crilimt (** What were you about. 
Crillon, to allow of such deeds as these ? **) 

Cfrador ( 5 »V). (Sec Briana, p. 147.) 

Onal (They Pedro king of Castile 
(*334. « 3 So-* 3 ^)- 

OgwUc^glimlni {Bbeneoer], landlord 
of the Ooldea Candlestick inn.— IV» 
Smtie Waverley (time. George II.). 

vmm nkk mmg9 (ney » 

mnbkkKy hf Scott 


Cmm’ialao (Mr, Vineeni), the 
eccentric but kind-hearted manager ol 
the Portsmouth Theatre. 

It was nacassary that the witter riiould. like Mr. 
Crummies, djramsdst, ceoatruct his pieca in the la* 
terest of **the ptuap and waslilng’'tubs.*—A. Fttm» 
gtrald. 

Mrs, Crummies, wife of Mr. Vincent 
Crummies, a stout, ponderous, tragedy- 
queen sort of a lady. She wal& or 
rather stalks like lady Macbeth, and 
always speaks theatrically. Like her 
husband, she is full of kindness, and 
always willing to help the needy. 

Miss Ninetta Crummies, daughter of 
the manager, and called in the play-bills 
**the inmnt phenomenon.**— Dickem: 
Nicholas Nickleby (1838). 

Cnunthormo, one of the Orkney or 
Shetland Islands.— Ossian : Catk-Loda, 


Cximchor {Jorry\ an odd-job man 
$ in Tellson's bank. His wife was con- 
. tinually saying her prayers, which Jerry 
termed “flopping." He was a “resur¬ 
rection man.^*— Dickens : A Tale cf Two 
Cities (1859). 

Cmpp (Mrs,), a typical humbug, who 
let chanibers in Buckingham Street for 
young gentlemen. David Copperfield 
lodged with her.— Dickens: David 
Copperfield (1849). 

Cniahed by Ornaments. Tar- 
pcia, daughter of the governor of the 
Roman citadel on the Saturnian Hill, was 
tempted by the gold on the Sabine 
bracelets and collars to open a gate of 
the fortress to the besiegers, on condition 
that they would give her the ornaments 
which they wore on their arms. Tarpda 
opened the gate, and the Sabines as they 
passed threw on her their shields, saying, 
“'These are the ornaments worn by the 
Sabines on their arms,*' and the maid was 
crushed to death. G. Gilflllan, alluding 
to Longfellow, has this erroneous aUn- 
siou— 


His oraunmt*, 

not crusbM 
fdOm, 


unlikA thuM of tiM SobiM 
\iixu.—lntro4**eiory Besuy 0 Lmw- 


CnuKM IBoHnson), the hero and title 
of a novel by Daniel Defoe, Robinson 
Crusoe is a shipwrecked sailor, idio leads 
a solitaiy life for many years on a desert 
island, and relieve the tedium of lifo fay 
ingenious contrivances (tytp). 

(The story is based on t& adventutas 
of Alexander Selkirk, a Sootdk saito, 
wbp in 1704 was left by captain Stradi^i^ 
on the uninhabited Island of Jtuiii Fen* 
nandes. Nm bemnainedforfonryem 



CRiriH-LODA. 


GUMBERLANd. 




a.nd four months, when he was rescued 
by captain Woods Rogers and brought to 
England.) 

Wastliere ev«r ■nythtng' written by mere men that 
the reader wished lonjfer except Cr*{S«e, D0H 

QMxate^ and Tht Piigrim's iHog^rtss % — Dr. yahnsan, 

Cnith*I«oda, the war-god of the 
ancient Gaels. 

On thy top, U-thormo. dwells the misty Loda; the 
housie of the spirits of men. In the end of his cloudy 
hall b«ida forward Crutlj- Loda of swords. His form is 

« seea amid the wary mists, his r^ht hand is on 
i 9 iA.~-OsHaH : Catk-Lcda, 

Crystal'line ( The). According to the 
theory of Ptolemy, the crystalline sphere 
comes after and ^yond the firmament or 
sphere of the fixed stars. It has a shim¬ 
mering motion, which somewhat inter¬ 
feres with that of the stars. 

They pass the planets scren, and mss the ‘‘ fixed," 
Ana that crystalline sphere whoselbalance weiiphs 
The trepidation talked \_qf\ 

Milton : Parmdise L»st, tii. (1665). 

thiokold Zing^ (The), sir Mark of 
Cornwall, whose wife Ysolde [E.sdlct] 
Intrigued with sir Tristram (his nephew), 
one of the knights of the Round Tabic, 

Cuckoo. Pliny (A^d/. Hist. x. 9) ^ys, 
“Cuckoos lay always in other btr^' 
nests.*’ 

But. since the cuckoo builds not for himselt 
Remain in*t as thou mayst. 

Sh*Jt€Ji^€art: Antony and CUo/mhn, «ct U, tC, fi ildolk 

N.B.—Tlie Bohemians say the festivals 
of the Virgin used to be held sacred even 
by dumb animals; and that on these sacred 
days all the birds of the air ceased build¬ 
ing their nests except the cuckoo, which 
was therefore doomed to wander without 
having a nest of its own. 

Cnd'diO or CUTHBERT Headsiog# 
a ploughman, in the service of lady 
Beuenden of the Tower of Tillietudlem. 
— 5 »> IV. Scoii : Old Mortality (time, 
Charles II.), 

Cuddy, a herdsman, in Spenser's 
Shepheardds Calendar, in three eclogues 
of whidi Ghddy is introduced^ 

Eel ii, is a dialo^e between Thenot^ 
ahd Cuddy, in which Cuddy is a lad 
Who complains of the hold, and Thenot 
laments the degeneracy of pastoral life. 
At one time shepherds and herdsmen 
w^ haidir, frugal, and contented; but 
nowadays, he says, " they ***« effeminate, 
luxurious, and ambitipiis/' He then tells 
Ctiddy the fable bf Oak and the 
Bumble.” (Sec THgi^bT.) 

Ed. viU. Quddy is a fuUrgirbiifn man^ 
ap^nii^ uhiiure dbcldb a ebhtehdoii 
ii Sbng betweeh the two shepherds, Willy 


and Perigoi. He pronounced each to fae 
worthy of the prize, and then sinM to 
them the " Lament of Colin for Rosa¬ 
lind." 

EcL X. is between Piers and Cuddy, 
the subject being “divine poetry." 
Cuddy declares no poet would be equal 
to Colin if hLs mind were not unhappily 
unhinged by disappointed love.— Spenser; 
The Shephearde's Calendar {i$jg). 

Cuddy, a shepherd, who boasts that 
the charms of his Buxo'ma far exceed 
those of Blouzelinda. Lobbin, who is 
Blouzelinda’s swain, repels the boast, and 
the two shepherds agree to sing the 
praises of their respective shepherdesses, 
and to make Clod'dijx>le arbiter of their 
contention. Cloddipolc listens to their 
alternate verses, pronounces that “both 
merit an oaken staff;" but, says he, “ the 
herds are weary of the songs, and so am 
I .,"—Gay : Pastoral, i. {1714), 

(These eclogues are in imitation oi 
Virgil's Bucolic iii.) 

Cui Bono ? “Ofwhat practical use 
is it?" (SeeCicero.* Pro Milone, xii. 3a.) 

Cato, that great and grave philosopher, did commotily 
demand, wbM any new pr<uect Vaa propoMnded tihfo 
him, **Cu{ bone I ’ What good would ensue in case 
the tame were effected; ff^ortkits (“The 
Design, etc," L)u 

Culdeei [i.e. sequestered persond], 
the primitive clergy of presbyterian 
character, established in lo'oa or Icolm- 
kill [I-columb-kill] by St. Columb and 
twelve of his followers in 563. They 
also founded similar church establish¬ 
ments at Abemethy, Dunkeld, Kirk¬ 
caldy \Kirk-CuUeii], eXt,, and at Lindei- 
farne, in England. Some say as many as 
300 churches were founded by them, 
Augustine, a bishop of Waterford, began 
against them, in 1176, a war of exter¬ 
mination ; whei> Uiose who could escape 
sought refuge in Iona, the original cradle 
of the seel, and were not driven thence 
till 1003, ... 

Peace ta Uicir «ka4«i I the pare Culdaet 
Were Albyn’s [ScaUanftl ea^ttest pnwU pf GoU. 
Ere yet an island of hec teas 
By fW pf Soson mQolc wMtrmL 

. ^ CasnyMf: JgAulturm, 


Cnllooh (Sawney), a pedlar.— W* 
Scott; GtiyMannerin/(time, GeorgeII.). 

' Cttmkinrlkild o/l **Thedc^ 
and John of Cumberland* is a blunder 
for “The devil and jphn-a<^iiirBber-** 
john-a-Cumrber .was a famous Booteb 
magician. ' 




CUMBERLAND. 


CUPIDON. 


as* 


Cumberlaadl {William Augvstm 
duke of), commander-in-chief of the army 
of George II., whose son he was. The 
duke was especially celebrated for his 
victory of Cullod'en (1746); but he was 
called “The Butcher*' from the great 
severity with which he stamped out the 
clan system of the Scottish Highlanders, 
He was wounded in the leg at the battle 
of Dettingen {1743). Sir W. Scott has 
introduced him in Waverley (time, 
George 11.). 

Proud Cunit>erland pmnoes, Insulting' the slain. 

And their hoof'beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 

CamphtU: Loeheits U''amin£. 

Cumberland Foet {Tk^), William 
Wordsworth, born at Cockennouih (1770- 
1850). 

Cnm'bria. It included Cumberland, 
Dumbarton, Renfrew, Ayr, Lanark, 
Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, and Dum¬ 
fries. 

CumnOT Hall, a ballad by Mickle, 
the lament of Amy Robsart, who had 
been won and thrown away by the carl 
of Leicester. She says if roses and lilies 
grow in courts, why did he pluck the 
primrose of the field, which some country 
swain might have won and valued ? 
Thus sore and sad the lady grieved 
in Cumnor Hall, and ere dawn the death- 
bell rang, and never more was that 
connless seen. 

(Sir W. Scott took this for the ground- 
work of his Kenilworth, which he called 
Cumnor Nall, but Constable, his pub¬ 
lisher, requested him to change the 
name.) 

Ouueifoxide [Ku\na,gond], the mis- 
tre» of Qmdide (a syL), in Voltaire’s novel 
called Candide, Sterne spells it “ Cun^f- 
gund»* 

Cun^ninprliam {Archie)^ one of the 
archers of the Scoten Guards at Plessis 
16 s Tours, in the pay of Louis XI,— Sir 
W, Scott: Qumiln Durvtard (time, Ed- 
waid IV.), 

On'slOi the ranger, father of Agatha. 

Der FreisekUtn (iSaa). 

CuaobbliAO, a king of the Sn'ur6t, 
son of Taaclov'anus and father of Carac- 
tftcus. Coins still exist bearing the 
name of Cimobeline,” and the word 
" Camalodunam [Colck*si*r\, the capital 
of his kingdom. The Roman general 
between AiD. 43 and 47 was Aulns 
PlatxtIiiSj but in 47 Ostorius ScapQla took 
Caraeiaetm pfjso^ 


Some think Cunobeline is Shake¬ 
speare’s ** Cymbeline,” who reigned from 
B.a 8 to A.D. 27; but Cymbelinc’s father 
was Tenantius or Tenuantius, his sons 
Guide'rius and Arvir’agus, and the Roman 
general was Caius Lucius. 

. . . the courageous sons of our Cunobettn 

Sank under Flauttus’ swcMrd. 

Drayton : Patyolbion, »UL 

Cuxuitaiioa or Constance. (See 

CUSTANCE, p. 252.) 

Cnpar Justice, hang first, and try 
afterwards. (Same as "Jedbury Jus¬ 
tice.”) 

Cnpid and Campaepe (3 ry/.). A 
song of Lyly in his play of Alexander 
and Campaspe (1586). 

When Cupid and Campa&pe playedi 
At cards lor kisses, Cupia {>aid. 

Uly. 

Cupid and Feyche an 

Pepisode in The Golden Ass of Apuleius 
(books iv., V., vL). The allegory repre¬ 
sents Cupid in love with Psyche. He 
visited her ev«^ evening, and left at 
sunrise, but strictly enjoined her not to 
attempt to discover who he was. One 
night curiosity overcame her prudence, 
and going to look upon her lover a drop 
of hot oil fell on his shoulder, awoke him, 
afid he fled. Psyche now wandered in 
search of the lost one, but was persecuted 
by Venus with relentless cnieliy. Having 
suffered almost to the death, Cupid at 
length married her, and she became im¬ 
mortal. 

•. * Woman’s ideal of love must not 
be subjected to too strong a light, or it 
will flee away, and the woman will suffer 
long years of torment. At Icn^ truth 
will correct her exaggerated notions, and 
love will reside with her for the rest of 
her life. . > 

(This ex^isite allegory has been trans¬ 
lated into English verse by Lockman, in 
1744; by Taylor, in 1795 ; by H. Gura^, 
in 1799. Mrs. Tigbc has a poem on the 
sufa^t; Wm. Morris has poetised the 
same in his Earthly Paradise (“ May**); 
Lafontaine has a poem called PsycM, in 
imitation of the episode of Apuleius; 
and Molihre has dramatised the subjeeL) 

Cupid's Jadc-o'-Xmutsnt, the 

object of an affair of gallantry. Bob 
Acres says— 

** sir, I bave foOotred Cupid’s 
fhsd myeOlt In a (^uagirntra aft last/’--,Xil#rMaf»; fir 
^#MSik,iiL 4 (^nsK. 

On'aidQii (Tiiow). Cotatt d’Oniin 
wai-M eanwl lord Byroh 




CURAN. 


CUSTANCE. 


aS9 


The count's father was styled Le StAu 
d’Or say. 

Cnr'Mi, a courtier in Shakespeare's 
traj^y of ICing Lear {i6os)> 

Cure de Meudon, Rabelais, who 
was first a monk, tiiea a leech, then 
prebendary of St. Maur, and last cur6 
of Meudon (1483-1553). 

Cure for the Keart-ache, a 

comedy by Thomas Morton (i8rr). 
Noted for the line, “Approbation from 
sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed.”— 
Act V. 2. 

Cll'rio, a gentleman attending on the 
duke of lllyri2,.SAaJkes/eare: Tivelftk 
Night (161^). 

Cwrio. So Akenside calls Mr. Pul- 
teney, and styles him “the betrayer of 
his country," alluding to the CTcat states¬ 
man's change of pmifics. Curio was a 
young Roman senator, at one time the 
avowed enemy of Caesar; but subsequently 
of Caesar's party, and one of the victims 
of the civil war. 

Is this the man In freedom's cause approved. 

The man so great, so honoured, so oeloved . . . 

This Cuno, hated now and scorned by all. 

Who foU himself to work his country's fall 9 

AtensuU: E/istk to Curio. 

Curious Importiueut (The), a 
tale introduced by Cervantfii in his Don 
Quixote. The “ impertinent ” is an 
Italian gentleman who is silly enough 
to make trial of his wife's fidelity by 
persuading a friend to storm it if he 
could. Of course his friend “takes the 
fort,” and the fool is left to bewail his 
own foUy.—Pt. I. iv. 5 (1605). 

Curror Bell, the pen-name of 
Charlotte Bronte, author of Jane Eyre 
[Air] (i8i6“I855), 

Curtain Ifooturee. (See Caudlb, 
p. 189.) 

Cnrtela Palutad. ParrhAsius 

painted a curtain so wonderfully well 
that even Zeuxis, the rival artist, thousht 
it was real, and bade him draw his 
drapery aside and show his picture. 
The painting of Zeuxis was a bunch of 
grapes so true to nature that the t^rds 
canm to peck at the fruit. The “cur- 
however, gained the prise; for 
though the grapes deceived the ^rdf, 
the curtain deceived Zeuxis. 

AcuAou«Bd 9 tjdc«ocCiirradl»anrofirn]^^ IIumI 
nw«P tesrtet curtnins hung fai th% dmwtaf*90001, tmd « 
lidjr calling said to me, **Wby, doctor, do yois 
fotneed CMtaimi, 

CiUrta'iii^ the tword of Edward 41 m 


Confessor, which had no point, and wm 
therefore the emblem of mercy. Till the 
reign of Henry III. the royal sword of 
England was so called. 

But when Curtana wfll not do the deed, 

You lay th* pointless dergy-weapon by. 

And to the laws, your sword of justice, fly. 

Di^m: Tko Hind «nd tkt Panthtr. It (iflBy). 

Curta'ua or Courtain, the sword 
of Ogier the Dane. 

He drew Courtain hU rword out of Ita sheath. 

If'. Morris : Barthiy Parodist, Sgf. 

Curt-Hose (a jy/.), Robert II. due 
de Normandie {1087-1x34). 

Curt-SSantle, Henry II. of Eng¬ 
land (iX33i 1154-1189). So called be¬ 
cause he wore the Anjou mantle, which 
was shorter than the robe worn by his 
predecessors, 

Curtis, one of Petnichio's servants. 
—Skakesfearet Taming ef the Shrew 

(1594)- 

Curtiee, the hound in the beast-epic 
of Reynard the Fox, by Heinrich von 
Alkmaar (1498). 

Cur'ion Street (London). So named 
after the ground-landlord, George Au¬ 
gustus Curzon, third viscount Howe. 

Cuekla BCaoluree (Irish), “ My 
heart's delight” 

Cuetauoe, daughter of the emperor 
of Rome, affianced to the sultan of Syria, 
who abjured his faith and consent^ to 
be baptized in order to marry her. His 
mother hated this apostasy, and at the 
wedding breakfast slew all the apostates 
except the bnde. Her she embarked in a 
ship, which was set adrift, and in due 
time reached the British shores. Here 
Custance was rescued bv the lord-con- 
stable of Northumberland, who took her 
home, and placed her under the care of 
his wife Hermegild. Custance converted 
both the constable and his wife. A 
young knight wished to marry her, tnit 
she declined his suit; whereupon he 
murdered Hermegild, and then laid the 
bloody knife beside Custance, to make her 
suspected of the crime. King AUa ex¬ 
amined the case, and soon discovered the 
real facts; whereupon the knight was exe¬ 
cuted, and the Idng maitied Cttstatiee. 
The queen-mother highly disapproved Of 
the match; and, during the absence of her 
■on in Scoftland; embarked Custance mffed 
her infant boy in a ship, wfaidl 
turned adrift. After floaditg about for 
five fOB^, It am taken in tow hy f 
Romas leet on Iti return from hiH! 
Cftstaiice with her tos Idmirfcxi'/M 



CUSTANCK 


CUTTLE. 
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the ^ests of a Roman senator. It so 
happened that Alla at this same time was 
at Rome on a pilgrimage^ and encountered 
*iis wife, who returned with him to 
Northumberland, and lived in peace and 
happiness the rest of her life,— 
Canter 3 ufy Tales ("‘The Man of Law’s 
Tale," 1388). 

Custance, a guy rich widow, whom 
Ralph Roister Dotster wishes to marry 
but he is wholly baffled in his scheme.— 
M Udall: Ralph Roister DoUtep (first 
English coir edy, 1534). 

Cute {Alderman), a “practical philo¬ 
sopher," resolved to put down everything. 
In his opinion “everything must be put 
down.” Starvation must be put down, 
and so must suicide, sick mothers, babies, 
and poverty. — Dickens : The Chimes 
(1844). 

•, • Said to be meant for sir Peter 
Laurie. 

Cutlial, same as Uthal, one of the 
Orkneys. 

Cuthbert (St.), a Scotch monk of the 
sixth century, 

St. Cuthberfs Beads, joints of the 
articulated stems of encrinites, used for 
rosaries. So called fi'om the legend that 
St. Cuthbert sits at night on the rock in 
Holy Island, forging these “ beads.” 
The opposite rock serves him for anvil, 

Oa • rock ol UndUfim 
St. CuUibert siu, and Coils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name. 

Sir W. Scptt: Afmrmion (x8o6}. 

Si, Cuthherfs Stane, a granite rock in 
Cumberland. 

St. Cuthberts Weil, a spring of water 
close by St. Cuthbert’s Stane. 

CHitlibert Bade, the Rev. Edw. 
Bradley, author of P^emtant Green (1857). 
(Bom iSay, died 1889.) 

Cut}io*iiA» dat^gbier of Rumar, was 
betrothed to Conlath, youngest son of 
Momi, of Mora. Not long before the 
espousals were to be celebrated, Toscar 
came from Ireland, and utis hospitably 
entertained by Morni. On the fourth day, 
he saw Cutht^ out hunting, and carried 
her by force. Being pursued by 
Conluth, a fight ensued, in which both 
young men fdl; and Cuthona, after 
lan|||Uishi^ for thr^ days, died alsa--r 
: Cmlaih emd Cuthona. 

Chitlualllls, son of Semo, oommander 
of tlie Ifiiliwmiy, and iwMt dtaring the 
aikioi% hf Comtaa, ilis wifis was 


Brag'ela, daughter of Sorglan. In the 
poem called Fingal, Cuthullin was de 
teated by Swaran king of Lochlin 
\Scandinavia\ and being ashamed to 
meet Fingal, retired from the field gloomy 
and sad. Fingal, having utterly defeated 
Swaran, invited Cuthullin to the ban¬ 
quet, and partially restored his depressed 
spirits. In the third year of Cormac’s 
reign, Torlath, son of Can'tela, rebelled. 
Cuthullin gained a complete victory over 
him at the lake l^ego, but was mortally 
wounded in the pursuit by a random 
arrow. Cuthullin was succeeded by 
Nathos; but the young king was soon 
dethroned by the rebel Cairbar, and 
murdered — Ossian: Fingal and The 
Death of Cuthullin. 

Cutler (Sir John), a royalist, who 
died 1699, reduced to the utmost poverty, 

Cuder nw tenants break, and houses fall. 

For reiy want he could not build a walL 

His only daughter In a strant^er's power, 

Fer very want he could not pay a dower. 

A few grey hairs his reverend temples crowned, 

*Twm very want that sold them for two pound. « • • 

Cutler and Brutus, dying, both excUiw. 

** Virtue and W'eakh, what are ye but a name I* 

Pofit: Moral Essays, iii. (1709). 

Cutpurse (Moll), Mary Frith, the 
heroine of Middleton's comedy called The 
Roaring Girl (16x1), She was a woman 
of masculine vigour, who not unfrO' 
quently assumed man’s attire. This 
notorious cut-purse once attacked general 
Fairfax on Hounslow Heath, but was 
arrested and sent to Newgate. She es¬ 
caped, however, by bribing the turnkey, 
and died of dropsy at the age of 75. 
Nathaniel Field introduces £:r in his 
drama called Amends for Ladies (1618). 

Chlttle (Captain Edward), a great 
friend of Solomon Gills, ship’s instru¬ 
ment maker. Captain Cuttle had been a 
skipper, had a book instead of a right 
hand, and always wore a veiy hard 
glazed hat He was in the habit of 
quoting, and desiring those to whom be 
spoke “ to overham the catechism till 
they found it; " but, he added, “when 
found, make a note of.” The kind- 
hearted seaman was very fond of 
Florence Dombey, and of Walter Gay, 
whom he called “Wal’r," When Flo¬ 
rence ieR her father’s roof, captain CutUe 
sheltered her at the Wooden Midship¬ 
man. One of his favourite sentiments 
was *’ May we never want a friend, or a 
bottle to give \x\mV'—Dickem: 
and Sm (1846). ; 

When found, make a note of*^ Is tbm 
mm:o ta NciiS had QueHat,) 



CYANEAN ROCKS. 

Aocks, the Sympk'g^^ 
(which see), so called from their deep 
greenish-blue colour. 

Her® are those hard rocks of trap of a mentsh-hloa 
coloured with copper, and hence called the Cyanean. 
~-OHvUr. 

Cyclades (3 jy/.),some twenty islands, 
to called from the classic legend that they 
Hrcled round D6I0S when that island was 
rendered stationary by the birth of Diana 
and Apollo. 

Cyclic Poets, a series of epic poets, 
who wrote continuations or additions to 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey; they were 
called "Cylic" because they confined 
tbwnsclves to the cycle of the Trojan war. 

Ag'ias wrote an epic on “ the return of 
the Greeks from Troy” (b,c. 740). 

Arcti’nos wrote a continuation of the 
//$ad, describing the taking of Troy by 
the 'VWooden Horse," and its conflagra¬ 
tion. Virgil has copied from this poet 
(B.C. 776). 

Eu GAMON wrote a continuation of the 
Odyssey. It contains the adventures of 
Teleg'onos in search of his father Ulysses. 
When he reached Iih’aca, Ulysses and 
Tdemachos went against him, and Tcle- 
gonos killed Ulysses with a spear which 
his mother Circ6 had given him (b.c. 568)* 

L£S'CH£S, author of Little Iliads in 
four books, containing the fate of Ajax, 
t]be exploits of Pbiloctetds, Neoptolkmos, 
and Ulysses, and the final capture of Troy 
(».C. 708). 

Stasi'nos, **son-in-law" of Homer. 
He wrote an introduction to the Iliad. 

Cyelopa. Their names are Brontes, 
SterOp^s, and ArgAs. (Sec Sinbad, 
TOjr. 3 .) 

Cyclops (The Holy). So Dryden, in 
the Metsfm of Albion and Alhanius, calls 
Richard Rumbold, an Englishman, the 
chief conspirator in the " Ryehouse Plot," 
He had lost one eye, and was executed. 

Cydip'pe (3 syl.)i a lady courted by 
Aeontius of Cca. Being unable to obtain 
}m, Aeontius wrote on an apple, **I 
sweir by Diana that Aeontius shsdl be 
niy husband.” This apple was presented 
to the maiden, and being persuaded that 
8^ had written the words, though inad- 
vett^ndy, she consented to marry Acon^ 
tins for **the oath’s sake." 

tiy • letter wat betrayed, 

Wfk «n am an^ to tb* uawary jaald. 

Ooid: 

Cyllaros, the horse of,Pollux 
CC^iig to Virgil {Georgic fiL '90); b«t of 
Clistor according to Ovid IMetarnotfbiom 
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xH. 408). It was coal-black, with white 
legs and tail 

Cylla'niua, Mercury; so called from 
mount Cyllenfi, in Arcadia, where he was 
born. 

Cymlieline (j syl.), mythical king 
of Britain for tnirty-nve years. He 
began to reign in the nineteenth year of 
Augustus Cassar. His father was Tenan- 
tius, who refused to pay the tribute to 
the Romans exacted of Cassibelan after 
his defeat by Julius Csesar. Cymbeline 
married twice. By his first wife he had a 
daughter named Imogen, who married 
Posthumus Leonfitus. His second wife 
had a son named Cloten by a former 
husband.— Shakespeare: Cymbeline{i6og). 

Cpnochlea lSf’mSk*-lee$1 brother 
of I^rochMds, son of AerStfis, and hus¬ 
band of Acras'ia the enchantress. He 
sets out against sir Guyon, but being 
ferried over Idle Lake, abandons himself 
to self-indulgence, and is slain by king 
Arthur (canto B).^Spenser; Fairu 
Queene, ii. 5, etc. (1590). 

Cymod'ooo (4 syl.). The mother of 
Mar’inel is to called in bk. iv. ta of the 
Falrie Queene^ but in bk Hi. 4 the it 
spoken of as Cymoknt “ daughter of 
Ncreus ” (a syl.) by an earth-born father. 
*'the famous Dumarin." 

The Garden of Cymodoce, Sark. Swin¬ 
burne, in i88x, published a poem bearing 
this title. 

Cymoont. (See Cymodocb.) 
Cym'ry, the Welsh, 

Th« Welsh elwejrs called tbemselTW ** Cymiy,** tbe 
Bteral meaninir of which is "aboHglfMM.'' ... It is 
same word as~* Cimbri.” . . . They call their languace 
**Cyinraes.’'^*'tbepiiuilUveton^e.''—A. H'iUiams, 

Cyiutgi'roSy brother of the poet 
Aschylos. When the Persians, after the 
battle of Marathon, were pushing off 
from shore, Cynaegiros seized one ^ 
their ships with his right hand; wbi<& 
being lopped ofi‘, he grasped it with his 
left hand; this being cut off, he seised It 
with bis teeth, and lost his life. 

K Admixal Benbow, in an engage¬ 
ment with the French, near St. Martha, 
in xyox, had his legs and thighs shivered 
into splinters by chaia-shot; bat (stxp- 
ported on a woc^en frame) he remmned 
on deck till Du Casse sheered off. 

Y Almsyda, the Portuguese govcnxec 
of Indian l)ad hM legs axkd ttigtitt &at^^ 
in a iindw ways’imd eaaied hi^^ 
bpund to the ifflip's matt, Hiat lie wlglit 
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wave hii sword to cheer on the com¬ 
batants. 

Y Jaaper, at the battle of Muta, car¬ 
ried the sacred banner of the prophet. 
One hand being lopped off. he held it 
with the other ; this also being cut off, he 
held it with his two stumps, and when at 
last his head was cut off, he contrived to 
fall dead on the banner, which was thus 
detained till Abdallah had time to rescue 
it and band it to Khaled. 

Cyne'tlia (3 ry/.), eldest son of Cad- 
wallon (king of North Wales). He was 
an orphan, brought up by his uncle Owen. 
During his minority, Owen and Cynfitha 
loved each other dearly; but when the 
orphan came of age and claimed his in¬ 
heritance, his uncle burnt his eves out by 
exposing them to plates of hot brass. 
Cynetha and his son Cadwallon accom¬ 
panied Madoc to North America, where 
the blind old man died, while Madoc was 
in Wales preparing for his second voyage. 
— Souifuy: Madoc, i. 3 (1805). 

Cadwallonit ©rat primarvus jure CynStha ; 

Proh pudor t hunc oculis patruua privavH Oentii. 

rfu PtntarchiM. 

Craio Tub {The), Diog'en^s, who 
livea in a tub, and was a cynic philo- 
toi^er. 

[Tkfy] fetch their doctrines from the Cynic tub. 

Milton : Comus, 708 (1634). 

wife of Pypnalion, very 
beautiful, and his model in Statuary.— 
Gilbert: Pygmalion and Galatia (1871). 

Cy'uoBure (3 the pole-star. 

The word means '* the dog’s tail,” and is 
used to signify a guiding genius, or the 
observed of all observers. CvnosuVa was 
an Idaean nymph, one of the nurses of 
Zens (1 syl). 

Some gentle taper, 

Tho* a nisb eandle, from the Wicker hole 

or some clay habitation, vlait ui 

Whth thy long leveDed rule of streaming RgM, 

And thou ahiit be our aur of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian cynosure. 

MiUtm: OfMMT (1634)- 
Where pei 1 i«|« eoine beauty Ilea, . . 

Ttie cynoeure of neighbountig eyes. 

Mitton: VAtUgm. 

Cpi'tbia, the moon or Diana, who 
was born on mount Cynthns, tn D^Ios. 
ApoUo is called *' Cynthius.” 

. . . watching, in the night. 

Beneath t«Ie Cynttda*a melimcholy Itehtf. 
fyUcoufth f, ilfta Sk/tfmruhi lu. a 

Ojntt'tliift. So Spenser, in Colin 
Cioufs Come Home J^gdin^ calh 
Elisabeth, **M^iose angel's eye” was his 
life's sole blfst. bis he^ri's eternal treaspre^. 
Pb. FlettAier, in TV PurpU /ciibe^f, iii., 
also calls queen EUzabeth CiHithia.** 


Her words were like a atream of honey fleeting . . • 
Her dee<is were like great clusteni ef ripe grapee * . > 
Her looks were like beams of the morning sutt 
Forth looking thro' the windows of the east . . . 

Her thoughts were Uke (hO fumes of Aranidneenae 
Which from a golden cenaer lorth doth rise. 

Syenser: Colin Clouft Conu Home Again (tS9i). 

Cynthia, daughter of sir Paul Pliant^ 
the daughter-in-law of lady Pliant. She 
is in love with MelleTont {2 syl,). Sir 
Paul calls her “Thy.”— Congreve: The 
Double Dealer 

Cyp'rian {A), a woman of loose 
morals; so called from the island Cyprus, 
a chief seat of the worship of Venus or 
Cyp'ria. 

Cyp'rian {Brother), a Dominican 
monk at the monastery of Holyrood.— 
Sir fP. Scott: Fair Maid of Perth (time. 
Henry IV.). 

Cyranmlc Shell {The), the lyre or 
-Strain of Callim'achos, a Greek poet of 
^Alexandria, in Egypt. Six of his hymns 
in hexameter verse are still extant. 

For you the Cyrenak shell 
Behold I touch revering. 

AMeniide : Hymn to ike Hmiadt, 

Cyr'ic (St.), the saint to whom sailors 
address themselves. The St, Elmo of the 
Welsh. 

The wearj' mariners 
Celled on St. Cyric's aid. 

Southey : MadiK, t 4 (sSos). 

Cymn and Tomyris. Cyrus, 
after subduing the eastern parts of Asia, 
was defeated by Tomyris queen of the 
Massage'tse, in Scythia. Tomyris cut off 
his bead, and threw it into a vessel hlled 
with human blood, saying, as she did so, 
“There, drink thy bll." Dante refers to 
this incident in his Purgatory, xii. 

Consyder Cyrus . . . 

He whose huge power no nmn might oreithrowe. 

Tomy'ris oucwi with great desiiite hath slpwe. 

His bead dismembered from his rnkn^hd cori>s, 

Herself she cast into a ressel fraught 

, With clott^ bleed of them tbat^ her force. 

And wftli these words a just rewitd die taught-^ 

** Drynke now Uv iyif «r thy dwdred'dniuglvL*< ^ 

SmHMik: A Murrmrjhr Aki^trei^Ux 
(*‘Tne Comfriaynt,^ 

CytliBrB'^ Venus; so called from 
Cvthg'ra (now a mPimtaipcmi 

island of taco^nia, noted for the worship 
of Aphrodite (or Venus). The talc is 
that Venus and Marsi« having formed an 
illicit affection Ibr, each other, > were 
caught In a delicate.net made by Vulcan, 
and exposed to the ridicule of tlie court 
of Olympus. 

Ojrtkaa. fSw tUevotf or Isuiw.) 
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the infamous daughter of 
Diomed, who killed every one that fell 
into her clutches; and compelled fathers 
to eat their own children. 

Csar (Caesar), a title first assumed in 
Russia by Ivan III., who, in 147a, mar¬ 
ried a princess of the imperial Byzantine 
line. He also introduced the double- 
faeaded black eagle of Byzantium as the 
national symbol. The official style of 
the Russian autocrat is Samoderjetx, 


B. 

Daotyle {Will). “That smallest of 
pedants."— Steele: The Toiler. 

B’AciUllia {Teresa), waiting-woman 
to the countess of Glenallan .—Sir W. 
Scott: Antiquary George III.). 

Daffodil. When Perseph'on6, the 
daughter of Deme'ter (3 syl,), was a little 
maiden, she wandered about the meadows 
of £nna, in Sicily, to gather white daffo¬ 
dils to wreathe into her hair; and being 
tired, the fell asleep. Pluto, the god of 
the infernal regions, carried her off to be¬ 
come his wife, and his touch turned the 
white flowers to a golden vellow. Some 
remained in her tresses 4 ill she reached 
the meadows of Acheron; and falling off 
there grew into the asphodel, with umicb 
tlM meadows thenceforth abotmded. 

Sho stepped upon Sieflian Zrasi. 

Deineter's daun^ter, fresn and Atfar, 

A chfld of Hslit. a radiant lass. 

And nmesome as the morning air. 

Tte duodUs wore fair to see. 


a well sir TVistram soused them a!! three 
in ; and dripping wet made them mount 
their horses and ride off, amid the jeers 
of the spectators (pt ii. ^). Introduced 
ly Tennyson in his Idylls (“The Last 
Tournament '*). 

King Arthur loved sir Dagonat paaaliig wall, and 
made him knight with his own hands: and at every 
tournament he nude king Arthur laugh.— dVr T, 
Malory: History ^ Princt Arthur, IL 97 (1470I. 

(Justice Shallow brags that he once 
personated sir Dagonet, while he was a 
student at Clements Inn.— Shakespeare: 
3 Henry IV, act ii. sc. a, 1598.) 

*.* Tennyson deviates in this, as he 
does in so many other instances, from the 
old romance. The History says that 
king Arthur made Dagonet knight “ with 
his own hands," because he “loved him 
passing well;" but Tennyson says that 
sir Gawain made him ' ‘ a mock-knight of 
the Round Table."— The Last Toumch 
ment, i. 

Dagonet is also a pen-name of Mr* 
G. R. Sims. 

Daily News {The), a London news¬ 
paper ; first appeared on January 31, 
1846. 

Daily Telegraph ( The)^ a London 
newspaper; first appeared on June 39, 
I8SV' 

Dais^ jSolomon), one of the “ quad¬ 
rilateral^’ Dickens’s novel of Bamaky 
Rudge, Tt® ^iher three are Tom Cobh, 
Phil Parkes, VM. Matt, senior, 

Dal'dah, diet’s favourite white 
mule. 

Dale {Parson), a clergyman in Afy 
Novel, by Lord Ljiton. Not unlike Gold¬ 
smith's parson in the Deserted Village, or 
George Herbert 


They nodded Ugbtly on the lea j 
PeraephonS 1 Penephond I 


renephond I 

Joan IngUom: Ptrsefhom. 


Dagosiy sixth in m-der of the hierarchy 
of h 3 i: (i) Satan, (a) Bciflzebub, (3) 
Moloch, U) Chemos, (5) Thammuz, (6) 
Dagoo. D^gon was half man and h^ 
fish. He was worshipped in Asbdod, 
Gath, Asoalon, £kron, and Gaza (the five 
chief cities of the Phillstinesj. When 
the “ark” was placed in his temple, 
Dagon fell, and the psdms of his hands 
were broken off^ {See Derceto.) 

NexIcafM. . . 

DMMa .«. eea^ moetef , opwaad num 
Ana downward Mu. 

MiUm : PmrsuHH Lest, L 457, etc. (zdSSl. 


Dalga, a Lombard harlot, who tries to 
seduce young Gollho, but Goltho issav^ 
by his friend VlAnore,~^Davenant: Gon- 
dibert (died 1668). 

Dalgamo {Lord Malcolm of), a pro¬ 
fligate young nobleman, son of ^ earl 
of Huntinglen (an old Scotch nohle 
family). Nigel strikes Dalgamo iHtl^ 
his sword, and is obliged to seek refuge. 
ln“Alsatia," Lord Dalgamo’s villaiuy 
to the lady Hermione excites the disdea- 
sure of king Tames, and be would We 
been banished if be had not mairied W. 
^er this, lord Dalgwo carries off lUm 
wife -of John Christie, the ship^pwoeii ^ 

qf Nigel James. o . ; ; 
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Bftlg'etty [Duga/d\^ of Dium* 
thwacket, the union of the soldado with 
the pedantic student of Mareschal College. 
As a soldier of fortune, he is retained in 
the service of the earl of Monteith. The 
marquis of Argyll (leader of the parlia¬ 
mentary army) tried to tamper with him 
In prison, but Dugald seized him, threw 
him down, and then made his escape; 
locking the marquis in the dungeon. 
After the battle, captain Dalgetty was 
knighted. This *'Rittraaster'* is a pe¬ 
dant, very conceited, full of vulgar 
assurance, with a good stock of worldly 
knowledge, a student of divinity, and a 
soldier who lets his sword out to the 
highest bidder. The character is original 
and well drawn.— Sir W, Scoit: Legend 
cf Montrose (time, Charles L). 

It wks an old fortallco, but is now reduced to the 
dimensions of a sconce *' that would havo dsHrhted 
the strHtrjgic soul of Du(rald Dalgetty. of Drum' 
thwacket.—Ka/rr; CtUbritus^ ttc,^ 45. 

•.* The original of this character Was 
Munro, who wrote an account of the 
campaigns of that band of Scotch and 
English auxiliaries in the island of 
Swinemtinde, in 1630. Munro was him¬ 
self one of the band. Dugald Dalgetty is 
one of the best of Scott’s characters. 

Dalton (Mrs.), housekeeper to the 
Rev, Mr. Staunton, of Willingham Rec¬ 
tory.— Sir W. Scott: Heart of Midlothian 
(time, George IL). 

Dalton (RepnaldS, the hero of a 
novel 10 called, Y)y J. G. Lockhart (1833). 
The heroine is Helen Hesketh. 

DalseXl (General Thomas), in the 
royal army of Charles IL— 5 t> W, 
Scott: Old Mortality (i8z6). 

Damaaona of tha North. Bosna- 
Serai, capital of Bosnia, is so called from 
its garden-like aspect, trees being every¬ 
where mingled with the houses. 

Dama dn Xtao, Vivienne le Fay. 
The lake was *' ea la marche de la petite 
Bretaigne**en ce lieu . . , avoit la 
dame moult de belles maisons et moult 
riches.” 

Daana du Dao> SetriUe (3 jy/.). Her 
castle was surrounded by a river on which 
rested so thick a fog that no eye could 
see across it. Alexander the Great 
abode a fortnight with this fay, to be 
ouied of his ^rounds, and kii^ Arthur was 
tha result of their amour. (Inis is not in 
accordance with tha general legends of 
this noted hera See Arthub, p» 64.)— 
i 4a. 


Dam'lan, a squire attending on the 
Grand-Master of the Knights Templars.— 
Sir W. Scott: Ivanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Damiens (Robert Francois) in 1757 
attempted to assassinate Louis XV., and 
was torn to pieces by wild horses. He 
was first fastened to a scaffold with iron 
gyves, while his flesh was torn off by 
pincers (for one hour and a half). He 
was also tortured by molten lead. Two 
of the closing lines of Goldsmith’s 
Traveller are— 


Th« uplifted axe. the agonLzlngr wheel, 

Luke’a iron crown, and Damiens’ bed of Med. 

(iTSj-l 

(Damiens was bom in 1715, in a village 
in Artois. His sobriquet was Robert U 
Diable, See Iron Crown.) 

Beinx conducted to the concierirerie, an Iron bed 
/which likewUa aerved for a chair) was prepared for 
him, and to this he was fastened with cna’ms. The 
torture waa ac^ain applied, and a physician was ordered 
^to attend to see what degree of pain he could support. 

I History */ England, toL t. chap. xlL p. jg 

(itii). 

Damiot'ti (Dr. Baptists), a Paduan 
quack, who exhibits “ the enchanted 
mirror” to lady Forester and lady Both- 
welL They see therein the clandestine 
marriage and infidelity of sir Philip 
Forester.— Sir W. Scott: Aunt Mar^ 
garets Mirror (time, William III.). 

Damis [Ddh-me\ son of Orgon and 
Elmire (2 syl. ), impetuous and self- 
willed.— MolUre: Tartujfe (1664), 


Damno’uii, the people of Damno'- 
nium, that is, Cornwall, Devon, Dorset¬ 
shire, and part of Somersetshire. This 
region, says Richard of Cirencester (Hist, 
vi. iSj, was much frequented by the 
Phoenician, Greek, and Gallic merchants, 
for the metals with which it abounded, 
and particularly for its tin. 

Wherein our DcTonshlre now and ftirthest Comwalan^ 
The old Danmooii dwelt. 

Drayton : Polyolbion, xU. (lOagl. 


Darn'oclei (3 syU\, a sycophant, in 
the court of Dionys'ius Elder^ of 

Syracuse. After extolling the felicity of 
princes, Dionysius told him he would 
give him experimental proof thereof. 
Accordingly he had the courtier arrayed 
in royal robes and seated at a sumptuous 
banquet; but overhead was a swo^ sus- 
Mnded by a single horsehair, and 
Damocles was afraid to stir, lest the hair 
should break and the sword fall on him. 
Dkmysios thus intimated that the lives ol 
kings are threatened every hour of (he 
day.— Ciura, 

Lot i» who hsrm not mr ntuam ki tho Rod SlMoli 
consolo oui^voo thlnkliur coauoitnbljr how Nritoiw 
thio our boaon nwjr m; sod tint Xkunociloa who alii 
K 
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on satin cushions, and is served on gold plate, has an 
awful sword han^dng over bis bead, in the shape of a 
bailiff, or hereditary disease, or family secret. — 
Thttckgray : yanity Fait^ xlviL (1848I. 

Damce'tas, a herdsman. Theocritos 
and Virgil use the name in their pastorals. 

And old Damoetas loved to hear our song. 

AltUtn ; Lyciiias (1638). 

Daemon, a goat*herd in Virgil’s third 
Bucolic, Walsh introduces the same 
name in his Eclogues also. Any rustic, 
swain, or herdsman. 

Damou and Delia. Damon asks 
Delia why she looks so coldly on him. 
She replies because of his attentions to 
Belvidera. He says be paid these atten¬ 
tions at her own request, “to hide the 
secret of their mutual love.” Delia con¬ 
fesses that his prudence is commendable, 
but his acting is loo earnest. To this he 
rejoins that she alone holds his heart; and 
Delia replies— 

Tho well I might your truth mUtrust. 

My fooliih heart believes you just; 

Reason this faith may disapprove, 

But J believe, because I love. 

Lord LyttUton, 

Damon and Mnsido'ra, two lovers 
who misunderstood each other. Musi- 
dora w’as coy, and Damon thought her 
shyness indicated indifference ; but one 
day he saw her bathing, and his delicacy 
on the occasion so charmed the maiden 
that she at once accepted his proffered 
love.— Thomson: The Seasons (“Sum¬ 
mer,’' 1727). 

Da’mon and Pythias. Damon, a 
senator of Syracuse, was by nature hot- 
mettled, but was schooled by Pytha- 
gore'an philosophy into a Stoic coldness 
and slowness of speech. He was a fast 
friend of the republic ; and when Dio¬ 
nysius Wi^ made “king” by a vote of 
the senate, Damon upbraided the be¬ 
trayers of his country, and pronounced 
Dionyslu-s a “ tyrant.^’ For this he was 
seized, and as he tried to stab Dionysius, 
he was condemned to instant death. 
Damon now craved respite for four hours 
to bid farewell to his wife and child, but 
the request was denied him. On his way 
to execution, his friend Pythias en¬ 
countered him, and obtained permission 
of Dionysius to become his Surety, and 
to die in his stead, if within four hours 
Damon did not retium. Dionysius not 
only accepted the bail, but extended the 
leave to six hours. When !>amon rtachhd 
his country villa, Lucullus killed his horse 
to prevent his return; but Damon, seis- 
iag the horse of a chance 


reached Syracuse just as the executioner 
was preparing to put Pythias to death. 
Dionysius so admired this proof of fidelity 
that he forgave Damon, and requested 
to be taken into his friendship. 

(This subject was dramatized (in rhyme) 
in 1571 by Richard Edwards, and again 
in 1825 by John Banim.) 

The classic name of Pythias U “PhiiUlas." <So* 
Gtsta RomaHorum, Tale cviii.) 

Damsel or Damoiseatt (in Italian, 
donzel , in Latin, domisellus), one of the 
gallant youths domiciled in the maison du 
roi. These youths were always sons of 
the greater vassals. Louis VII. (U 
Jeune) was called “ The Royal Damsel;' 
and at one time the royal body-guard 
was called “The King’s Damsels.” 

Damsel of Brittany, Eleanor, 

daughter of Geoffrey (second son of 
Henry II. of England). After the death 
of Arthur, his sifter Eleanor was next in 
succession to the crown, but John, who 
had caused Arthur’s death, confined 
Eleanor in Bristol Castle, where she re¬ 
mained till her death, in 1241. 

D’Amville (2 syl.), “the atheist/' 
with the assistance of Borachio, murdered 
Montferrers, his brother, for his estates. 
—C Tourneuf : The Atheist's Tragedy 
(seventeenth century). 

Dam'yan (3 lyl), the lover of May 
(the youthful bride of January a Lombard 
knight, 60 years of age).— Chaucer : Can¬ 
terbury Tales (” The Merchant’s Tale,” 
1388). 

San of tKe Kowlet Hirst, the 

dragon of the revels at Kennaquhair 
Abbey.— Sir W, Scott: The Abbot and 
The Monastery (time, Elizal>eth). 

Dan'ae (3 syl.), an Argive princess, 
visited by Zeus pupiter] in the form of a 
shower of gold, while slie was confined 19 
an inaccessible toWer. 

Danaid (jry/.). Dan’aus had fiftj 
daughters, called the Danaids or Da- 
na'iaes. These fifty women married the 
fifty sons of iEgyptus, and (with one 
exception) murdered their husbands pn 
\he night of their espousala For t^ 
crime tney were doomed in had^ to ponr 
water everlastingly into sieves. 

Let nbt your prudonoe, dearest, drowse, cmp ptmt ^ 

TlMllKiuffdof sbakyesse. J 

Tks It 

'pe one whue spared her luiibiajid 
wal; rffypormnestrar whose husb^indli 
name was Lynceus[i.»«’,4ifJ«], ;; n . 
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Dan'aWr the German word for the 
Dan’ube, used by Milton in his Paradise 
i. 353 (1665). 

Dancingf Chancellor ( The), sir 
Christopher Hatton, who attracted the 
attention of queen Elizabeth by his grace¬ 
ful dancing at a masque. She took him 
nto favour, and made him both chan* 
:ellor and knight of the Garter (died 

1591)* 

5 Mons. de Lauzun, the favourite of 
f-X5uis XIV., owed his fortune to his grace 
In dancing in the king's quadrille. 

Manj- more than one nobleman owed the farour be 
cnjrjycd at court to the way he pointed his toe or moved 
his lejf.—; Inking tht 

Dancing Water {The), from the 
Burning Forest. This water had the 
power of imparting youthful l>eauty to 
those who used it. Prince Chery, aided 
by a dove, obtained it for Fairstar. 

The dancing water Is the eighth wonder of the world. 
It iHtautifies laches makes them young again, and even 
enriches them.— D'Aulnoy: Fairy Tales 
(•'Princes* Fairstar," i68a|. 


Derbys, Northampton, Leicestershire 
Bucks., Beds., and the vast territory 
called Northumbria .—Bromion Chronicle 
(printed 1652). 

Dangean {Jouer d la), to play as 
good a hand at cards as Philippe de 
Courcillon, marquis de Dangcau (163S- 
1720). 

Dan'gerfield (Capiain), a hired 
witness in the “ Popish Plot ."—Sir IV. 
Scoit: Peveril of the Peak {time, Charles 

II.). 

Dangle, a gentleman bitten with the 
theatrical mania, who knnoys a manager 
with impertinent flattery and advice. It 
is said that Thomas Vaughan, a play* 
wright of small reputation, was the 
original of this ch.iracter .—Sheridan : 
The Critic (see act i, i). (1779). 

- Tl>e Utter portion of the sernence is ij)telliglhle . , . 

1 |F but the rest reminds us of Mr Dangle’s rermirk, that 
the interjircter appears tlie h.irder to lie understood 
of the Xwo.-^Fniyilo/adia Bnfannira (article *' KO' 
mance "k 


Dandle Dinmont. (See Dinmont.) 

Dandiea {The Prince of). Beau Rrum- 
mel (1778-18^0). 

Dandin a rich French trades¬ 

man, who marries Ang'elique, the daughter 
of Mons. le baron de Sotenville ; and has 
the privilege" of paying off the family 
debts, maintaining his wife's noble parents, 
and being snubbed on all occasions to his 
heart's content. He constantly said to 
himself, in self-rebuke, Vovs favez voulu, 
vous tavet voulu, George Dandin / (“ You 
have no one to blame but yourself! you 
brought it on yourself, George Dandin 1 *’) 

Vous I'avez voulu, vous I’avoz vnulu, George Dandin I 
rOttk l*avez voulu ! . . . vou* avez iustement ce que vous 
.' Gtargf Dandin, i. 9 (1668). 

" Well, tu tas voulu, George Dandin,” she said, with 
a smile, " you were determined on it, and must bear 
the consequences.”—/’. FiHtgerald: Tfu Parvenu 
Family, ti. 26a. 

N.B.—There is no such phrase in the 
comedy as Tut as voulu, it is always Vous 
tavez voulu. 


Dan'dolo {Signor), a friend to Fazio 
in prosperity, but who turns from him 
when in disgrace. He says— 


In all 


Signor, 1 am paramount 
affairs ( '* - ^ 


of boot and spur and hose; 

^ '- ■ ^ supreme; 

’( no eppw 

„ LJillty. 

Dean Miltnan : Fazio, tt. 1 (tZiSl. 


DanoTagh. (a jry/.), the fifteen counties 
in which tfie Danes settled in England, 
viz., Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Her^ Cambs., Hants, Lincoln, Notta* 


Dan'Kasch, one of the genii who did 
not “acknowledge the great Solomon." 
When tlie princes'; Hadoura in her sleep 
was carried to the bed of prince Camaral'- 
zaman that she might .see him, Danhasch 
changed himself into a flea, and bit her 
lip, at which Badoura awoke, saw the 
prince sleeping by her side, and after¬ 
wards became his Arabian Nights 

{** Camaralzaman and Badoura"). 

Daniel {The Book of), in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, may be divided into two parts, the 
first of which (ch. i.-iv.) is historical, and 
the rest a series of visions. 

Daniel, son of Widow Lackitt; a 
wealthy Indian planter. A noodle, whom 
Lucy Weldon marries for his money.— 
Southern^' Oroonoko (1696). 

Dan'niscliemend, the Persian sor¬ 
cerer, mentioned in Donnerhugel's narra¬ 
tive .—Sir W. Scott; Anne of Geiersiein 
(time, Edward IV.). 

Dante (See Divina Commkdia.) 

Dante {The Prophecy of), a poem 
by lord Byron, in the Italian measure. 
Written in 1821. 

Dante and Beatrice. Some say 
that Beatrice, in Dante's Divina Corn- 
media, merely personifies faith; others 
think it a real character, and say she was 
the daughter of an illustrious family of 
Porliaan, for whom the poet entertained 
a purely platonic Section. ^ Slie ineetf 
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the poet after he has been dragged 
through the river I^lhfi {Purgatory^ 
xxxi.), and conducts him through para¬ 
dise. Beatrice Portina'ri married Simon 
de Bardi, and died at the age of 24; 
Dant6 was a few months older. 

Some persons »*r that Dante meant Theology 

By Beatrice, ancf not a mistress; I . . . 

Deem this a comnmntator’s phantasy. 

Byron: Don Juan, th. ii (1820). 

N.B.—The poet married Gemma, of the 
powerful house of Donati. (See Lovep.) 

Danii's Beard. All the pictures of 
Dant6 which I have seen represent him 
without any beard or hair on his face at 
all; but in Purgatory^ xxxi., Beatrice says 
to him, '‘Raise thou thy t^eard, and lo! 
what sight shall do ?” i.e. lift up your face 
and look about you; and he adds, “ No 
sooner lifted I mine aspect up . . . than 
mine eyes [encountered] Beatrice.** 

Danton of tlie Cevennes, Pierre 
Seguier, prophet and preacher of Magis- 
lavols, in France. He was a leader 
amongst the Camisards. 

Danvers (Charles), an embryo bar¬ 
rister of the Middle Temple.— C. Seiby : 
The Unfinished Gentleman (1841). 

Dapknaida, an elegy by Spenser, on 
the daughter of lord Howard, an heiress 

Daph'ne {2 syl.), daughter of Sileno 
and Mysis, and sister of Nysa. The 
favourite of Apollo while sojourning on 
earth in the character of a shepherd-lad 
named “ PoL"— A'ane O'Hara: Midas 
(a burletta, 1764). 

(In classic mytnology Daphn6 fled from 
the amorous god, and escaped by being 
changed into a laurel.) 

Daphne, the vulgar proud wife of 
Chiysos the art patron.— Gilbert: Pyg¬ 
malion and Galatea (1871). 

Daph'nis, a beautiful Sicilian shep¬ 
herd, the inventor of bucolic poetry. He 
was a son of Mercury, and friend both of 
Pan and of Apolla 

Daph'nis, the modest shepherd. 

This is that modest shepherd, he 
That only dare salute, but ne er could be 
Brouf ht to kiss any, bold discourse or staff. 
Whisper, or boldly ask. 

7. FUtcher • Th* Faitkjul Sfuyh*nU*s, L % (1610). 

Daph'nis and Cldo'e, a prose- 
pasto^ love story in Greek, by l.ongos 
m Byzantine), not unlike the tale of 
The Gentle Shepherd, by Allan RarnSay. 
Gessner has also imitated the Gre& 
romance ia' his idyll called Daphnis^ 


In this love story Longos says he was 
hunting in Lesbos, and saw in a grove 
consecrated to the nymphs a beautiful 
picture of children exposed, lovers 
plighting their faith, and the incursions 
of pirates, which he now expresses and 
dedicates to Pan, Cupid, and the nymphs. 
Daphnis, of course, is the lover ot Chlofi. 

(Probably this Greek pastoral story 
suggested to St. Pierre his story of Paul 
and Virginia. Gay has a poem entitled 
Daphnis and Chloe.) 

Daphnis and Lycidas, a pastoral, 
by W. Browne (1727). 

Daphnis and Lityerses. Daphnis 
was a Sicilian shepherd, who went in 
search of his lady-love, Piplea, who had 
been carried off by Lityerses king of 
Phrygia. When he reached the place, 
Lityerses made him contend with him in 
a corn-reaping match. Hercules came to 
the shepherd’s aid and slew the king. 

Thou [his dtceeutd/rutufi hear'st the Immortal loo,; 
of old 1 

Putting his sickle to the perilous ^raln 
In the hot coni-field of the Phr>'4Maii king, 

For thee the Lityorses-soug again 
Young Daphnis with bis silver voice doth sing I 

MattJuw A mold; Thyrsis. 

Dapper, a lawyer’s clerk, who went to 
Subtle " the alchemist, ” to be supplied 
with ** a familiar ” to make him win in 
horse-racing, cards, and all games of 
chance. Dapper is told to prepare bim> 
self for an interview with the fairy queen 
by taking “ three drops of vinegar in 
at the nose, two at the mouth, and 
one at either ear," *‘to ciy hum thrice 
and but* as often."— Ben jonson : The 
Alchemist (i6io). 

Dapi^le, the donkey ridden by Sancho 
Panza, in Cervantfis’ romance of Dim 
Quixote (1605-1615). 

Darbv and Joan. This ballad, 
called The Happy Old Couple, is printed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, v. 153 
(March, 1735). It is also in Plumptre's 
Collection of Songs, 15a (Camb. 1805), 
with the music. 

Darby and Joan are an old-fashionod, 
loving couple, wholly averse to change 
of any sort. It is generally said tmd 
Henry Woodfall was the author of the 
ballid, and that the originals were John 
Darby {printer, of BarUiolomew dose, 
who di^ 1730) and his wife Joa^ 
Woodfall served bis apprenticeship 
John Darby. 

•• You l^y be e Derby (S/r. HardmHUX but lit b« 
w Joea, I pfttmiM SMpt hf 
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Dftrdu-Le'na, the daughter of Fol- 
dath general of the Fir-bolg or Belgae 
settled in the south of Ireland. When 
Foldath fell in battle— 

His soul rushed to the vale of Mona, to Dardu-Lena's 
dream, by Oalrutho's stream, where she slept, returning 
from the chase of hinds. Her bow is near the niaid. 
anstrung. . . . Clothed In the beauty of youth, the love 
of heroes lay. Dark-bending from . . . the wood her 
wounded father seemed to come. He appeared at 
times, then hid himself in mist. Bursting into tears, 
she arose. She knew that the chief was low. . . . Thou 
weit the last of his race, O blue-eyed Dardu-Lena !— 
Ostian : Ttm^ra, v. 

Dare. Humani nihil a me alienum 
isse puto. — Terence. 

I dare do all that may become a man. 

Who dares do more ai none. 

Shakesfeart: Macbttk^ act L sc. 7 (1606). 

DargOi the spear of Ossian son of 
Fingal,— Ossian: Calihon and ColmaL 

Dar'g’ouet “the Tall," son of As> 
tolpho, and brother of Faradine. In the 
^ht provoked by Oswald against duke 
Gondibert, which was decided by four 
combatants against four, Dargonet was 
slain by Hugo the Little. Dargonet and 
his brother were rivals for the love of 
Laura.— Davenant: Gondibert ^ i. (died 
1668). 

Dari'us and kis Korse. The seven 
candidates for the throne of Persia agreed 
that he should be king whose horse neighed 
first. As the horse of Darius was the first 
to neigh, Darius was proclaimed king. 

That brare Serbian, 

Who found more sweetness m his horse’s neighing 

Than all the Phrygian, Dorian, Lydian playing. 

L»rd Brofikt, 

(All the south of Russia and west of 
Asia was called Scythia.) 

Darkness \Prifueof). Satan is so 
called by Shakespeare, Milton, and Scott; 
but Spenser appUcs the name to Gorgon. 

Great Gorgon, prince of darkness and dead night. 

FatrU Qi 44 tHt, bk. I. 

Darlemonty ^ardian and maternal 
uncle of Julio of Harancour; formerly a 
merchant He took possession of the 
inheritance of his ward by foul means; 
but was proud as Lucifer, suspicious, ex¬ 
acting, and tyrannical. Every one feared 
him ; no one loved him.— Hohroft: Deaf 
and Dumb (1785). 

Darlixig’ {Graced daughter of William 
Darling, li^thouse-keeper on Longstone, 
one of the Fame Islands. On the morn¬ 
ing of September 7, 1838, Grace and her 
father saved nine of the crew of the 
Forfarshire steamer, wrecked among the 
Fame Islands opposite I'lamborough 
Castle (xaxs~x843). 


Darling of Mankind (The), an 
English translation of delicia generis 
humanit applied to Titus by Suetonius 
(tit. i.). Both Vespasian and Titus are 
called orbis delicia in one of the Monu- 
menta Romana. 

Damay (Charles), the lover and after¬ 
wards the husband of Lucie Manette. 
He bore a strong likeness to Sydney 
Carton, and was a noble character worthy 
of Lucie. His real name was Evre’monde. 
— Dickens ; A Tale of Two Cities (1859). 

Darnel (Aurelia), a character in 
Smollett’s novel: The Adventures of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves (1760). 

Damley, the amant of Charlotte 
fLambertl, in The Hypocrite, by Isaac 
Bickerstaif. In Moli^re's comedy of 
Tartujfe, Charlotte is called “ Mariane,” 
^ and Darnley is “ Val^re." 

Dar'-Tknla, daughter of Colla, and 
“ fairest of Erin's maideps." She fell in 
love with Nathos, one of the three sons 
of Usnoth lord of Etha (in Argyllshire). 
Cairbar, the rebel, was aiso in love with 
her, but his suit was rejected. Nathos 
was made commander of king Cormac’s 
army at the death of Cuthullin, and for 
a time upheld the tottering throne. But 
the rebel grew stronger and stronger, 
and at length found means to murder 
the young king; whereupon, the army 
under Nathos deserted. Nathos was now 
obliged to quit Ireland, and Dar-Thula 
fled with him. A storm drove the vessel 
back to Ulster, where Cairbar was en¬ 
camped, and Nathos, with his two 
brothers, being overpowered by numbers, 
fell. Dar-Thula was arrayed as a young 
warrior; but when her lover was slain 
“her shield fell from her arm; her 
breast of snow appeared, but it was 
stained with blood. An arrow was fixed 
in her side," and her dying blood was 
mingled with that of the three brothers. 
—Ossian : Dar-Thula (founded on the 
story of “ Deirdi," i. Trans, of the Gaelic 
Socuiy), 

Daor'tle (Rosa), companion of Mrs. 
Steerforth. She loved Mrs. Steerforth’i 
•on, but her love was not reciprocated. 
Miss Dartle is a vindictive woman, noted 
for a scar on her lip, which told tales 
when her temper was aroused. Ikis scar 
was from a wound given by young Steer- 
forth, who struck her on the lip when a 
boy.— David Copperfield (tt^\ 

Darwin*« Hinsing Dink, the link 
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between the monkey and man. Accord¬ 
ing to Darwin, the present host of animal 
life began from a few elemental forms, 
which developed, and by natural selec¬ 
tion propagated certain typos of animals ; 
while others less suited to the battle of 
lih* died out. Thus, beginning with the 
larvae of ascidians {a marine mollusc), 
we get by development to fish lowly 
organized (as tlie lancelet), then to 
ganoids and other fish, then to amphi¬ 
bians ; from amphibians we get to birds 
and reptiles, and thence to mammals, 
among which comes the monkey, between 
which and man is a Mi.ssivG Link. 

Dashall (Tke Hon. Tom), cousin of 
Tally-ho. The rambles and adventures 
of these two blades are related by Fierce 
Egan, in his Lift in London (1822). 

Dasliwood, a sneeiavell in Murphy’s 
comedy of Know your own Mind (1777). 

S’Asuzaar {Counf), an old Nestor, 
who fancied nothing was so good as when 
he was a young man. 

“Alas! I see no men nowadays comparaWe to 
)hose I knew heretofore; and the toumarneuts are not 
performed with h.Uf Uie majfnlficence as when I was a 
young man. . . Seeing some fine peaches served 
up, he oteervod, '* In my time, the peaches were much 
larger than they are at present; nature degenerates 
every day.*’ “At that rate," said his companion, 
smiling, ‘'the peaches of Adam's time must have been 
wonderfully large."— Lesa^re ; Cti Bias, iv. 7 (1734). 

iDaughter ( Tht^), a drama by S. 
Knowles (1836). Marian, “daughter” 
of Robert, once a wrecker, was betrothed 
to Edward, a sailor, who went on his last 
voyage, and intended then to marry her. 
During his absence a storm at sea arose, 
a body was washed ashore, and Robert 
went down to plunder it. Marian went 
to look for her father and prevent his 
robbing those washed ashore by the 
waves, when she saw in the dusk some 
one stab a wrecked body. It was Bkick 
Norris, but she thought it was her father. 
Robert being taken up, Marian gave 
witness against him, and he was con¬ 
demned to death. Norris said he would 
save her father if she would marry him, 
and to this she consented ; but on the 
wedding day Edward returned. Norris 
was ta&n up for murder, and Marian 
was saved. 

Daughter with her Murdered 
rather*» Head. Margaret Roper, 
daughter of sir Thomas More, obtained 
privately the head of her ta ^er* which 
had been exposed oh I-ondon Bridge, 
enclosed it in a ctskei, and at death was 
buried with the casket in her arms. 
Tennyson says— 


Atom broadened on the borders of the dark 
Ere 1 saw her who clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father's head. 

^ The head of the young earl of Der- 
wentwater was exposed on Temple Bar in 
1716. His wife drove in a cart under 
the arch, and a man, hired for the pur¬ 
pose, threw the young earl's head into 
the carl, that it might be decently buried. 
—Sir Bernard Burke. 

IT Mdlle. dc Sombreuil, daughter of the 
comte de Sombreuil, insisted on sharing 
her father’s prison during the “ Reign of 
Terror,” and in accompanying him to the 
guillotine. 

Dauphin (/> Grand), Louis due de 
Bourgogne, eldest son of Louis XIV., 
for whom was published the Delphin 
Classics (1661-1711). 

Dauphin (Le Petit), son of the 
“Grand Dauphin” (1682-1712). 

Daura, daughter of Armin. She was 
betrothed to Armar, son of Arrnart, 
Erath a rival lover having been rejected 
by her. One day, disguised as an old 
grey-bcard, Eratb told Daura that he 
was sent to conduct her to Armar, who 
was waiting for her. Without the 
slightest suspicion, she followed her 
guide, who took her to a rock in the 
midst of the sea, and there left her. 
Her brother Arindal, returning from the 
chase, saw Erath on the shore, and 
bound him to eui aik ; then pushing ofl 
the boat, went to fetch back bis sister. 
At this crisis Armar came up, and dis¬ 
charged his arrow at Erath ; but the 
arrow struck Arindal, and killed him. 
“The boat broke in twain,” and when 
Armar plunged into the sea to rescue his 
betrothed, a “sudden blast from the hills 
struck him, and he sank to rise no more.” 
Daura was rescued by her father, but she 
haunted the shore all night in a drenching 
rain. Next day “her voice grew very 
feeble; it died away ; and, spent with 
grief, she expired.”— Ossian : Songs 0^ 

Davenaiit a bigamist One 

wife was Marianne Dormer, whom ho 
forsook in three months. It was given 
out that he was dead, and Marianne 
in time married lord Davenant’s scm> 
His other wife was Louisa I'ravers, who 
was engaged to captain Dornrter, but 
was told that the captain was faithless 
and had married another. When ttie 
villainy,i»f his lordship could be np long^ 
concedf^; he destroyed hirosdf: 

Lady Davmanit one of flto two whrts 
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of lord Davenant. She was k “faultless 
wife,” with beauty to attract affection, 
and every womanly grace. 

Charles Davenant^ a son of lord Dave¬ 
nant, who married Marianne Dormer, his 
father’s wife.— Cumberland : The Mys- 
ttrious Husband (1783). 

Davenant ( Will), a supposed descend¬ 
ant from Shakespeare, and Wildrake’s 
friend.— Sir W. Scott: Woodstoch {time, 
the Commonwealth). 

DAVID, in Dryden's satire of Absalom 
and Achiiophel, is meant for Charles II. 
As David’s beloved son Absalom rebelled 
against him, so the duke of Monmouth 
rebelled against his father Charles II. 
As Achilophel w'as a traitorous counsellor 
to David, so was the earl of Shaftesbury 
to Charles 11 . As Ilushal* outwitted 
Achilophel, so Hyde (duke of Rochester) 
outwitted tlie earl of Shaftesbury, etc. 

Auspicious prince, 

Thy longinL' country’s darlinjf and destre. 

Their cloudy plUai, and their ifuardian fire . . • 

The peojjle 8 prayer, the glad diviner’s theme. 

The young men’s vision, and the old men’s dream. 

Dr^acn . Absalom and A< hitof>hsl, L a3r-«40 (r 68 i). 

David, king of North Wales, eldest 
son of Owen, by his second wife. Osven 
died in David married Emma 

Plantagenet, a Saxon princess. He slew 
his brolhei Hoel and his half-brother 
Yorwerth (son of Owen by his first wnfe), 
who had been set aside from the succes¬ 
sion in consequence of a blemish in the 
face. He also imprisoned his brother 
Rodri, and drove others into exile. 
Madoc, one of his brothers, went to 
America, and established there a Welsh 
colony.— Southey: Madoc (1805). 

David {SiX son of Xantus prince of 
C^t\e\x{Cardiganshire) and the nun Ma- 
learla. He was the uncle of king Arthur. 
St. David first embraced the ascetic life 
in the Isle of Wight, but subsequently 
removed to Menevia, in Pembrokeshire, 
where he founded twelve convents. In 
577 the archbishop of CaSrleon resigned 
his see to him, and St. David removed 
the scat of it to Menevia, which was sub¬ 
sequently called St. David's, and became 
the metrppolis of Wales. He died at the 
age of 146, in the year 642. The waters 
of Bath ' * owe their warmth and salutary 
qualities to the benediction of this saint.** 
Drayton says he lived in tts valley of 
Ewias (a Jy/.), between the hills of 
in Monmoutnshire. 

n«fe. In «a agnd cell Mrith mess «nd ivy grown. 

In which not to this day the Sun hath ev^w shone, 

Tbyit nqvsi^lid Britisb snint hi sealous «ges past, 

T# eoototnfjhi^ Bved. 

tv. (ttssh. 


St. David's Day, March i. The leek 
worn by Welshmen on this day is in 
memory of a complete victory obtained 
by them over the Saxons (March 1, 640). 
This victory is ascribed '' to the prayers 
of St. David,” and his judicious adoption 
of a leek in the cap, that the Britons 
might readily recognize each other. The 
Saxons, having no badge, not unfre- 
quently turned their swords against their 
own supporters. 

David and Cl’oliath (1 ^xvii.). 
Goliath, who defied the Hebrews and was 
slain by the stripling David, was descended 
from A rap ha. Drayton published, in 
1630, a poem so called. 

^ A parallel tale is told in Russian 
histoi7. In the reign of \^dimir the 
Great, during one of his w’ars with the 
Petcheneguans, w^as a man of colossal 
jfitature, athletic and muscular Proud of 
^is great height and sirengtli, he paced 
“along the bank of the river Troubeje 
(which separated die opposing forces), 
loading the Russians with insult, pro¬ 
voking them with threats, and ridiculing 
their timidity. This imposing air w'as 
successful. The soldiers of Vladimir, 
awed by the gigantic figure of their ad¬ 
versary, submitted to his bravados; and, 
when the day of combat arrived, they 
were constrained to supplicate for a post¬ 
ponement. At length an old man 
approached Vladimir, and said, “ My 
prince, I have five sons, four of whom are 
m the army. Valiant as they are, none 
of them is equal to the youngest, who 
possesses prodigious strength.” The 
young man was sent for, and being set 
before the grand-duke, asked permission 
to make trial of his strength. A vigorous 
bull was irritated with red-hot irons, but 
the young man stopped it in its full 
career, threw it on the ground, and tore 
off its skin. This proof of strength 
inspired the greatest confidence. The 
hour of battle arrived The two 
champions advanced between the camps^ 
and the Petcheneguan could not restrain 
a contemptuous smile when he observed 
the diminutive stature of bis adversary, 
who indeed was yet without a beard 
Being, however, attacked with great iib* 
petuosily. the giant gave ground, was 
seized by th^oui^ Russian, and crushed 
to death. The Petchen^:uan5 took tO 
flight, were pursued, and utterly routed 
The conqueror, who was only a caitieTi 
was laden with honours, raSs^ with hfe 
father tc the rank of Uic high aolr^^ty^, 
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and the place of combat was made the 
site of the city Percislave, which soon 
rose to eminence in the government of 
Vladimir. N. B. —The young conqueror's 
name was Ivan Usmovitched, but was 
changed by Vladimir into Pereislave,— 
Duncan : Russia^ vol. ii. pp. floi, aoa 
(Pereislave means “ one who wins the 
victory"), (See Fierabras.) 

David and Jonathan, inseparable 
friends. The allusion is to David the 
psalmist and Jonathan the son of Saul. 
David'^s lamentation at the death of 
Jonathan was never surpassed in pathos 
and beauty.—2 Sam. i. 19-27. 

David Copperfield. (See Copper- 
field, p. 233. ) 

Davideis, the chief poem of Cowley 
(1635). It is in four books. The quotation 
allowing is well known, and the last line 
is very felicitous :— 

B^in, b« bold, and Tenture to be wise; 

He who defies this work from day to day 

Docs on a river's bank expectant stay. 

Tin the old stream that stopped him sltall be g^one, 

Wliich runs, and as it runs, tor ever shall run on. 

Davie Debet, debt. 

So ofto thy neighbours buiouet in thy ball, 

TUI Davie Debet In thy parfer stand, 

And bids thefe) welcome to thine own decay. 

Magnum ytetigai, tic. (died 1775). 

Davie of Steuhouee, a friend of 
Hobbie Elliott.— Sir W, Scott: The Black 
Dwarf {XrniQ, Anne). 

Davies {John), an old fisherman 
employed by Joshua Geddes the quaker. 

— Sir W. Scott: RedgauntUi (time, 
George III.). 

Da'vns, a plain, uncouth servitor. 

A common name for a slave in Greek and 
Roman plays, as in ^Xi^Andrta of Terence, 

His face nuide ot brass, like a vice in a game. 

His gesture like Davus, whom Terence doth name. 

Tusstr : Five Hundred FMnts 0/G«od 
Husbandry, Uv. (1557), 

Davus sum, nan (E'dipus. I am a 
homely man, and do not understand 
hints, innuendoes, and riddles, like CEdi- 
pus. CEdipus was the Theban who 
expounded the riddle of the Sphinx, that 
pimled all his countrymen. Davos was 
the stock name of a servant or slave in 
Latin comedies. The proverb is used by 
Terence, Andria, i, a, 23. 

Davy, the varlet of justice Shallow, 
wh(^so identifies himself with his master 
that he considers himself half host, half 
varlet Thus when he seats Bardolph 
and Page at table, he tells them the? 
mvM take **hi$" good wU! for tbeur 
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assurance of»welcome.—Jiiaivjr/ganr.* a 
Henry IV, (1598). 

Daw {Sir David), a rich, dander- 
headed b^onet of Monmouthshire, with¬ 
out wit, words, or worth; but believing 
himself somebody, and fancying himsim 
a sharp fellow, because his servants laugh 
at his good sayings, and his mother calls 
him a wag. Sir David pays his suit to 
Miss [Emily] Tempest; but as the affec¬ 
tions of the young, lady are fixed on 
Henry Woodville, the baron goes to the 
wall.— Cumberland: The Wheel of For^ 
tune (1779)- 

Dawfyd, “the one-eyed" freebooter 
chief. — Sir W, Scott : The Betrothed 
(time, Henry II.). 

Dawkins {Jack), known bv the 
sobriquet of the “ Artful Dodger.’’ He 
is one of Fagin's tools. Jack Dawkins is 
a young scamp of unmitigated villainy, 
and full of artifices; but of a cheery, 
buoyant temper.—C. Dickens: Olives 
Twist, viii. (1837). 

Dawson {Bully), a London sharper, 
bully, and debauchee of the seventeenth 
century. {See Spectator, No. a.) 

Bully Dawson kicked by half the town, and half the 
town kicked by Bully Dawson.— -C. Lamb, 

Dawson {Jemmy), Captain James 
Dawson was one of the eight officers 
belonging to the Manchester volunteers 
in the service of Charles Edward, the 
young pretender. He was a very amiable 
young man, engaged to a young lady of 
family and fortune, who went in her 
carriage to witness his execution for 
treason. When the body was drawn, $,e, 
cmbowelled, and the heart thrown into the 
fire, she exclaimed, “James Dawson 1 ” 
and expired. Sbenstone has made this 
the subject of a tragic ballad. 

Young X>aw8on was a gaflaat youtl^ 

A brighter never trod the fueia} 

And wdl he loved one charming maidL 
And dearly wna be loved agatL 

SAe$$Mam: ycMwur Aratfaw (tysSI. 

Dawson {Pfuehe), “ the pride of Lam¬ 
mas Fair," courted by all the smartest 
young men of the village, but caught 
" by the spwkling eyes" and ardent 
words of a tailor. Phoebe had by him a 
child before marriage, and after marrii^e 
be turned a “captious tyrant and a noisy 
sot.” Poor Phoebe drooped, “pinched 
were her looks, as one who pined for 
bread," and in want and sickness she sank 
into ajp early tomb. 

(Thii sketch Is one of the besi Is 
Crabbe's Parish Register, tSoy.) 
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Hay {Justice), a pitiable hen-pecked 
husband, who always addresses his wife 
as '*duck '* or “ duckie," 

Mrs. Day, wife of the “justice," full 
of vulgar dignity, overbearing, and loud. 
She was formerly the kitchen-maid of her 
husbands father; but being raised from 
the kitchen to the parlour, became my 
lady paramount. 

(In the comedy from which this farce is 
taken, “ Mrs. Day" was the kitchen-maid 
in the family of colonel Careless, and 
went by the name of Gillian. In her 
exalted state she insisted on being ad* 
dressed as “Your honour" or “Your 
ladyship.") 

MajriBtiLret Woffington In ** Mrt. Day," 

made no scruple to disgui<>e ner beautiful face py 
drawing on it the lines of deformity, and to put on the 
tawdry habiliments and rulgar manners of an old 
hypocritical city vixen. —T'A^wioj DavUs. 

Hay (Abel), a puritanical prig, who 
can do nothing without Obadiah. This 
“downright ass" (act i. i) aspires to the 
hand of the heiress Arabelli— Knight: 
The Honest Thieves. 

(This farce is a mere richaufft of The 
Committee, a comedy by the Hon. sir 
R. Howard {1670). The names of “ Day," 
“Obadiah," and “Arabella" arc the 
same.) 

Hay (Ferguhard)^ the absentee from 
the clan Chattan ranks at the conflict.— 
Sir W. Scott: Fair Maid of Perth (time, 
Henry IV,). 

3 >sy of the Barricadee, May %% 
1588, when Henri de Guise returned to 
Paris in defiance of the king's order. 
The kin|f sent for his Swiss guards ; but 
the Pansians tore up the pavements, 
threw chains across the streets, and piled 
up barrels filled with earth and stones, 
b^ind which they shot down the Swiss 
as tbev paraded the streets. The king 
begged the duke to put an end to the 
ooatuett ftod fled. 

Another Joumie des Barricades was 
August 37, i68d, the commencement of 
the Fronoe war. 

Amthec was June 97, 1830, the first 
day of the gramd semain which drove 
diaries X. uw the throne. 

Another was February 04, 1848, wh^ 
Affire, afthbishop of Pm, was i^ot in 
his attempt to quell the Insurrection. 

Another was December fl, x85r, the 
day of the em/ iTdfief, when Louis 
Napoleon made his appeal to the pe^le 
lor rcbdtoction to the pretidency tor ten 
rank 


Hay of the Comeache [Journee 
des FarinesX January 3, 1591, when some 
of the partisans of Henri IV,, disguised 
as millers, attempted to get possession of 
the barrier de St. Honors (Paris), with 
the view of making themselves masters 
of the city. In this they failed. 

Hay of the Dupes, November ii, 
1630. The dup>es were Marie de Medicis, 
Anne of Austria, and Gaston due d'Or- 
ICans, who were outwitted by cardinal 
Richelieu. The plotters had induced 
Louis XIII. to dismiss his obnoxious 
minister, whereupon the cardinal went at 
once to resign the seals of office ; the king 
repented, re-established the cardinal, and 
he became more powerful than ever. 

Hays Recmnreiit In the Lives of 
Great Men. 

Becket. Tuesday was Recket's day. 
He was bom on a Tuesday, and on a 
Tuesday was assassinated. He was bap¬ 
tized on a Tuesday, took his flight from 
Northampton on a I'uesday, withdrew 
to France on a Tuesday, had his vision 
of martyrdom on a Tuesday, returned 
to England on a Tuesday, his body was 
removed from the crypt to the shrine on 
a Tuesday, and on Tuesday (April 13, 
1875) cardinal Manning consecrated the 
new church dedicated to St. Thomas k 
Becket. 

Cromwell’s day was September 3. 
On September 3, 1650, he won the battle 
of Dunbar; on September 3, 1651, he 
won the battle of Worcester; on Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1658, he died. 

Dickens. Plis fatal day was June 9. 
He was in the terrible railway accident of 
Tune 9, 1861 (at Staplehurst), from which 
ne never recovered ; and he died June 9, 
x8m 

Harold’s day was October 14. It 
was his birthday, and also the day of his 
death. William the Conqueror was born 
on the same day. and, on October 14, 
X066, won England by conquest. 

Henry Vll. always regarded Saturday 
as his lucky day. « 

Napoleon’s day was August 15, his 
birthday; but bis “lucky" diur, like that 
of bis nephew, Na^leon 111., was the 
and of the month. He was made consul 
for life on August a, 180a; was crowned 
December a, 1804; won his ^eatest 
battle, that of Austerlitz, for whidi he 
obtained the title of “Great." DecemlMar 
% 1805: married the ardbduGhesi of 
Aiiirtria April a, x8xo I etc. 

NAra4Eor*i IE. The iUM war 
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December 2, 185r. Louis Napoleon was 
made emperor December 2, 1852; he 
opened, at Saarbrtick, the Franco-German 
war August 2, 1870; and surrendered his 
sword to William of Prussia, September a, 
1870. 

Dazzle, in London Assurance, by D. 

Boucicault {1841). 

••Dazzle’* and “lady Gay Spanker" “act them¬ 
selves," and will never be dropped out of the list of 
acting plays. —y-Vv(> Fits^ieraM. 

De Bourgo { William), brother of 
the earl of Ulster and commander of the 
Englii^h forces that defeated Feliin 
U’Connor (1315) at Athunree, in Con¬ 
naught. 

Why tho' fallen her brothers kerne {Irtih in/antryl 
Beneath De Bounfo's battle stern, 

Campbell: (PCffttnor's Child. 

Oe Courcy, in a romance called 
Women, by the Rev. C. R. Maturin. An 
Irishman, made up of contradictions and 
improbabilities. He is in love with Zaira, 
a brilliant Italian, and also with her un¬ 
known daughter, called Eva Wentworth, 
a model of purity. Both women are 
blighted by his inconstancy. Eva dies, 
but Zaira lives to see De Courcy perish of 
remorse (1822). 

De 0ard, a noble, staid gentleman, 
newly lighted from his travels; brother 
ofOria'na, who “chases" Mi'rab.l “the 
wild goose," and catches him.— Fletcher: 
The Wild-Goose Chase (1619). 

De rSp^e {Abbi). Seeing a deaf-and- 
dumb lad abandoned in the streets of 
Paris, he rescued him, and brought him 
up under the name of Theodore. The 
foundling turned out to be Julio count of 
Harancour. 

“ In your opinion who Ik the greatest genius that 
France has ever produced?" “ Science would decide 
for D'Alembert, and Nature Vw9uld\ say Buffon; Wt 
and Taste present vuiuire: aitd Senttniem 

plead for Rousseau; but Genius and Humanity cry 
out for De I’Epiie, and him I call the best and greatest 
of human creatures,"— The Deat/ and Dumb, 

lit; a 1*785). 

Be Profandiz out of the 
depths . . the first two words of 
Psalm exxx. in the Roman Catholic 
Liturgy; sung when the dead are com¬ 
mitted to the grave* 

At Ove, instead of bridal versa. 

Tba £>e Pr&/kHdis filled the a»r. 

Lo^gfetUrw: The Blind Girl, 

Be VaJmoilt {Count), father pf 
Florian and uncle of Geraldine. During 
his absence in the wars, he left his kip^ 
man, the boron LongueviUe* guardian of 
his castle; but under ^ ^ope of coming 
into thft property, the barpn $ei ^ IP the 


castle, intending iheieby to kill the wife 
and her infant boy. When De Valrnont 
returned and knew his losses, he became 
a wayward recluse, querulous, despon-- 
dent, frantic at times, and at times most 
melancholy. He adopted an infait 
*'found in a forest," who turned out to 
be his son. His wife was ultimately found, 
and the villainy of Longueville was 
brought to light.-*-fK Dimond : The 
Foundlini^ of the Forest. 

Many ** De Valmonts " I have witnessed In fifty-four 

f ears, but have never seen the equal of Joseph GttOlge 
1 uhn.iu (1764-18 1 7].— Danuld^on. 

Dead Fan, a poem by Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing (1844), founded on the tradition that 
at the Crucifixion, when Jesus cried, “ It 
is finished I ’’ the oracles ceased, and a 
murmur was heard by mariners, “ Great 
Pan is dead ! ” 

Deaf and Dumb {The\, a comedy 
by Thomas Holcroft. “ Tne deaf and 
dumb " boy is Julio count of Harancour, 
a ward of M. Darlemont, who, in order 
to get possession of his ward's property, 
abandoned him when very young in the 
streets of Paris. Here he was rescued by 
the abb^ De I’Kp^e, who brought him up 
under the name of Theodore. The boy 
being recognized by his old nurse and 
others, Darlemont confessed his crime, 
and Julio was restored to his rank and 
inheritance.— Holcroft : The Deaf and 
Dumb (1785). 

Dean of St. Patrick {The), Jona¬ 
than Swift, who was appointed to the 
dcanerv in 1713, and retained it till his 
death (1667-1745). 

Deans {Douce Davie)^ the cowherd 
at Edinburgh, noted for his religious 
peculiarities, his magnanimity in afifec- 
tion, and his eccentricities. ^ 

Mistress Rebecca Deans, Douce Davie’s 
second wife. » 

JeanU Deans, daughter of Douce Davie 
Deans, by his first wife. She ^marries 
Reuben Butler, the presbyterian ministei 
Jeanie Deans is a model of good sense, 
strong affection, resolution, disinterdtted* 
ness. Her journey from Edlnburglt to 
London is as>\interesting as that of 
Elizabeth from Liberia to Moscow. • 
Ejfie ^ut>hemia\ Dean^, , dfLughtm of 
Douce Davie D«^ns, W His second 
She is betrayed liy (j^rge [afterw^ds 
sif George] Staiint«^ (calfed 

«*e»ror.i»r4Qii,^ 

her, ana Stauntbn does what he 9^1,, |o 
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repair the mischief he had done by marry¬ 
ing Effie, who thus becomes lady Staun¬ 
ton. Soon after this sir George is shot 
by a gipsy-boy, who proves to be his own 
son, and Etfie retires to a convent on the 
Contirent.— Sir W. Scott: Heart of 
MidUihian (time, George 11.). 

(J. E. Millais has a picture of EflRe 
Deans keeping tryst with George Staun¬ 
ton.) 

’. * The prototype of Jeanie Deans was 
Helen Walker, to whose memory sir W. 
Scott erected a tombstone in Irongray 
Churchyard (Kirkcudbright). 

DEATH or Mors, ^^o Tennyson 
calls sir Ironside the Red Knight of the 
Red Lands, who kept Lyonors (or Lion^s) 
captive in Castle Perilous. The name 

Mors,’* which is Latin, is very incon¬ 
sistent with a purely British tale, and of 
course does not appetir in the original# 
story.— Tennyson : Idylls (“Gareth and 
Lynette ") ; Sir T. Malory : History of 
Prince Arthur^ i, 134-137 (1470). 

Death ( The Ferry of). The ferry of 
the Irtish, leading to Siberia, is so called 
because it leads the Russian exile to 
political and almost certain physical 
death. To be “laid on the shelf” is to 
cross the ferry of the Irtish. 

Death and Dr. Hornbook. A 

satirical poem by Burns. Death tells 
Burns that Dr. Hornbook, the apolhe- 
caiy, kills so many with his physic, that 
he has (^uite ruined his trade. He recites 
several instances, and then says— 

* That'1 Just a swatch o' florubook's way $ 

Thus euos ho on from day to day ; 

Thus Hoes he pulsoi^ kill, an* stay, 

Ai^'t wool paid for t. 

Hornbook was John Wilson, who 
was obliged to leave the county, migrated 
to Glasgow, and died in 1839. 

Death and Mtudo. Leopold L of 
Germany (1650-1705), on his death-bed 
requested tnat the court musicians might 
be sent for, that he might die to the 
sounds of sweet music. 

% Mirabeau’s last words were, “ I^t 
me fall asleep to the sounds of delicious 
music.” 

N.B.-^ometimea the dying seem to 
hear sweet music. This, of course, Is 
simply physical. 

Hark I th<^ wtdspnr. atig:ds lay, 

Stotnr spirit. coqi« away, " 

Doatli ft?oin Strangs Ctbitsea. 

^Eschylus was killed by (he fall ojt a 
tortoise on his head from the claws of an 
eegle in the air.— Hiti, vil 7. 


Agath'ocles (4 syl. ), tyrant of Sicily, 
was killed by a tooth-pick, at the age of 
95 * 

Anacreon was choked by a grape- 
stone.—jP/my; Hist. vii. 7. 

Bassus {Q. Lecanius) died from the 
prick of a fine needle in his left thumb. 

Chalchas, the soothsayer, died of 
laughter at the thought of his having out¬ 
lived the time predicted for his death, 

Charles VII I., conducting bis queen 
into a tennis-court, struck his head against 
the lintel, and it caused his death. 

FabiU'^, the Roman praetor, was choked 
by a single goat-hair in the milk which 
he was drinking.— Pliny: Hist. vii. 7. 

Frederick Lewis, prince of Wales, 
died from the blow of a cricket-ball. 

Itadach died of thirst in the harvest- 
field, because (in observance of the rule 
of St. Patrick) he refused to drink a drop 
of anything. 

Louis VI. met with his death from a 
pig running under his horse, and causing 
It to stumble. 

Margutte died of laughter on seeing 
a monkey trying to pull on a pair of his 
boots. 

Otway, the poet, in a starving con¬ 
dition had a guinea given him *, bought a 
loaf of bread, and died swallowing the 
first mouthful. 

Philom’enes (4 syl.) died of laughter 
at seeing an ass eating the figs provided 
for his own dessert.— Valerius Maximus, 

Pl ACUT {Pkillipot) dropped down dead 
while in the act of paying a bill.— BacC'^ 
berry the Elder. 

Quenelault, a Norman phpician of 
Montpellier, died from a slight wound 
made in his hand in the extraction of a 
splinter. 

Saufeius {Spurius) was choked sup¬ 
ping up the albumen of a soft-boiled egg. 

Zeuxis, the painter, died of laughter 
at sight of a hag which he had just 
depicted. 

Death Proof of Guilt. When 
combats and ordeals were appealed to, 
in the belief that God would defend the 
right,” the death of either party waa con¬ 
sidered a sure proof of guilt. 

T«k« hMce th«t traitor from 
For, by hit dooth, wa do poredvo his gtittL 
; t Henry F/. act IL tc. 3 

Death XMde ( The)^ the charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava. (See tinder 
Charge, p. i^s*) 

Sftehatahle Iduid {Tht), a tmt of 
land between the Esk and toe Soxft, it 
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sefrnis properly to belong to Scotland, but 
having been claimed by both crowns, was 
styled The Debatable Land. Sir Richard 
Graham bought of James I. of England 
a lease of this tract, and got it united to 
the county of Cumberland. As James 
ruled over both kingdoms, he was 
supremely indifferent to which the plot 
was annexed. 

Deb'ozi, one of the companions of 
Brute. According to British fable, Devon¬ 
shire is a corruption of “ Debon’s-share," 
or the share of country assigned to Debon, 

Deborah Debbitch, governante at 
lady Peveril’s .—Sir IV. Scott,* Peveril of 
the Peak[f\m^, Charles II.). 

Dec'adi, plu. dedadis^ the holiday 
every tenth day, in substitution of the 
Sunday or sabbath, in the first French 
Revolution. 

An d^cadl he labours In the comer of the Aufrustin 
cloister, and he calls that his holiday.—JA/ Atelitr du 
Lys,^ 

Dec'adists. Those who conformed 
to the dec'ade system of time introduced 
by habre d’Eglantine in 17^3. So called 
because the year was divided into ten 
months, the week into ten days, and the 
month into ihrice-ten days, Dec'ade is 
from the Greek word deka^ ten. 

There were 360 days in Mons. O’Eglantine's year, 
but there are 36s days In a solar year; so Mons. 
D’Egrlantine caUed the five odd days sans<ulottid€S, 
or holidays—a most clumsy contrivance. In fact, the 
decimal system may be useful perhaps in many 
calculJttions, but will not work in the laws of Nature. 

DeoameroZL by Boccaccio 

(1350I, a collection ot tales (in Italian 
prose) supposed to be told by ten persons, 
seven gentlemen and three ladies who 
had retired to a pleasant retreat during 
a plague. Several of these talcs have 
been a hunting-ground of poets and 
novelists; Chaucer, Shakespeare, Keats, 
Tennyson, and many others are indebted 
to them. G. Standl^t and many others 
have published English versions, and one 
forms a volume of Bohn’s Library, 

Decern Scrlpiores, a collection of 
ten ancient chronicles on English history, 
edited by Twysden and John Selden. 
The names of the chroniclers are Simeon 
of Durham, John of Hexham, Richiurd 
of Hexham, Ailred of Rieval, Ralph de 
Diccto, John Brompton of Jor^, Gervase 
of ^nterbury, Thomas Stubbs, William 
Thom of Canterbury and Heniy Knighton 
of Leicester. 

M«uly wM> cohiimit w« occarfid by tiie AbhtHm- 
items Ckr&nicprum d ttalpli d« 0lceto, wboM 
cfatonHat Mt«nd from s>9 w Sad kOfftlMr 

tt w a mdst tha oanatlv* 4oira to 


De’olui, friend of Antin'ous (4 ry/.k 
^Beaumont and Fletcher : Laws of Canay 
(printed 1647). 

Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (The), by Gibbon (1776). 

Decree of Fontainebleau, an 

edict of Napoleon I., ordering the destruc¬ 
tion by fire of all English goods (dated 
October 18, 1810, from Fontainebleau). 

Dec'nman Ctate, one of the four 
gates in a Roman camp. It was the gate 
opposite the praetorian, and furthest from 
the enemy. Called decuman because the 
tenth legion was always posted near it. 
The other two rates (the porta princi¬ 
palis dextra and the porta frincipdlis 
sinistra) were on the other sides of the 
square. If the praiorian gate was at the 
top of this page, the decuman gate would 
be at the bottom, the porta dextra on the 
right hand, and the porta sinistra on the 
left. 

Dedlook (Sir Leicester)^ bari,, who 
has a general opinion that the world 
might get on without hills, but would 
be totally done up ” without Dedlocks. 
He loves lady Dedlock, and believes in 
her implicitly. Sir Leicester is honour¬ 
able and truthful, but intensely preju¬ 
diced, immovably obstinate, and proud 
as “county" can make a man ; but his 
pride has a most dreadful fall when the 
guilt of lady Dedlock becomes known. 

Lady Dedlock, wife of sir Leicester, 
beautiful, cold, and apparently heartless; 
but she is weighed down with this terrible 
secret, that before marriage she had bad 
a daughter by captain Hawdon. This 
daughter’s name is Esther [Summerson], 
the heroine of the novel 

Volumnia Dedlock, cousin of dr 
Leicester. A “young" lady of 60, 
given to rouge, pearl-powder, and cos¬ 
metics. She has a habit of prying into 
the concerns of others.—C. Dickens: 
Bleak House (1833). 

l>ee’8 SpeoUiim» a mirror, which 
Dr. John Dee asserted was brought 
to him by the angels Raphael and 
Gabriel. At the death of the doctor it 
p^ed into the possession of the earl of 
Peterborough, at Drayton; then to la4y 
Betty Germaine, by whom it was given 
to John last duke of Ar^U. The dice's 
grandson (lord Frederick Campbell) gave 
it to Btorace Walpole; and in 1848 itiras 
sold, at the dispertkm of the eudoiltiei 
of Stmwbmy Hill, and bonght hr llr. 
Smythe Pig^ At toe sate it tete 
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Pigott’s library, in 1853, it passei into 
the possession of the late lord Londes- 
borough. A writer in Ni^tes and Queries 
(p. 376, November 7, 1874) says, it ** has 
now been for many years in the British 
Museum,” where he saw it “some 
eighteen years ago.” 

(This magic speculum is a flat polished 
mineral^ hhe cannel coal^ of a circular 
form, fitted with a handle.) 

BeerslayeT (The), the title of a 
novel by J. F. Cooper, and the nickname 
of its hero (Natty Bumppo), a model 
uncivilized man, honourable, truthful, 
and brave, pure of heart and without 
reproach. He is introduced in five of 
Cooper’s novels: The Deerslayer, The 
Pathfinder, The Last of the Mohicans, 
The Pioneers, and The Prairie, He is 
called ‘ ‘ Hawk-eye ” in The Last of the 
Mohicans; “Leather-stocking” in The 
Pioneers; and “The Trapper” in TheW 
Prairie, in which he dies. 

The Delaware* call me ** Deerslayer; " but It b not 
•o much because I ant pretty fatal with the venison, 
as because that, while I kill so many bucks and does, 

I have never taken the life or a fellow-creature 
(chap. U.). 

K.B.—Deerslayer was first called ** Straight-tongue," 
lor bis truthfulness ; tbea “ Pigeon," for his kinaness 
of heart: then ’* L^p-ear,” for ms hound-like sagacity ; 
then “ Deerslayer," for hb skill in tracking and slaying 
doer (chap. Iv.). ** Hawk-eye," so colled by a dying 
l«d man or Mingo (chap. viC). 

Befarge {^ons.), kef per of a wine¬ 
shop in the Faubourge St. Antoine, in 
Pans. He is a bull-neckcd, good- 
humoured, but implacable-looking man. 

Mde, Defarge, his wife. A dangerous 
woman, with great force of character; 
everlastingly knitting. 

Mde. Defarge had a watchfiil eye, that seldom 
seemed to look ,at anything.—C. Dickens : A Tnlt of 
Tmo CiHts, 1. 5 (t€^). 

Befender of the Faith, the title 
first given to Henry VIII. by pope Leo 
X., tor a volume against Luther, in 
defence of pardons, the papacy, and the 
seven sacraments. The original volume 
is in the Vatican, and contains this 
inscription in the king’s handwriting: 
Anglorum res Henricus, Leant X, mittit 
hoc opus eifidei testem ei amicitias; where¬ 
upon the pope (in the twelfth year of his 
reign) conferred upon Henry, by bull, the 
title “Fidei Defensor,” and commanded 
all Christians so to address him. The 
original bull was preserved by sir Robert 
Cotton, and is signed by the pope, four 
bishoi>Hoardinals, fifteen pnest-c^inals, 
and eight deacon^cardinals. A complete 
copy of the bull, with its seals and ilg- 
aalnres, may be seen in Selden’s Titks of 
Hommtt Y. 53-57 (xfiya) 


Befensastaa, Devonshire. 

Befoe writes The History ef ihk 
Plague of London as if he had been a 
personal spectator, but he was only three 
years old at the time (1663-1731). 

Beformed Transformed (Tl^\ 
a drama in two parts by lord Byron 
(1824). 

Beggial, antichrist. The Moham¬ 
medan writers say he has but one eye and 
one eyebrow, and on his forehead is 
written CAFER (“ infidel”). 

ChiUed with terror, we concluded that the Deggtah 
with his exterminating angels, had sent forth their 
plagues on the Vatktk (1784). 

BeEeubarth, South Wales.— Spes^ 
ser : Faerie Queene, iiL 2 (1590). 

Bei Franclii, the brothers in Bouci" 
cauU's drama, The Corsican Brothers 
(1848). One brother is a peaceful, amorous 
resident in a city ; and the other is a stem, 
warlike huntsman of the mountains, 

Beird 'ri, an ancient Irish story 
similar to the Dar-Thula of Ossian. 
Conor king of Ulster puts to death by 
treachery the three sons of Usnach. 
This leads to a desolating war against 
Ulster, which terminates in the total 
destruction of Ejnan. This is one of the 
three tragic stories of the Irish, which 
are: (i) The death of the children of 
Touran (regarding Tuatha de Danans); 
(2) the death of the children of Lear or 
Lar, turned into swans by Aoife; (3) 
the death of the children of Usnad) (f| 
“ Milesian ” story). 

Bei'ri (3 syl.\ separated from Ber» 
nicia by Soemil, the sixth in descent from 
Woden. Deiri and Bernicia together 
constituted Northumbria. 

Diera D&} bwretb thro* tho snadpai Yorkbh hounda, 
From Dumam down along to the LkneastTian sounds..* 
And did the greaser part of Cumberland contain. 

Drayton: Polyoibion, xvi (rfixj). 

Bek'abrist, a Decembrist, from 
Dekaber, the Russian for December. It 
denotes those persons who suffered death 
or captivity for the part they took in the 
militslry conspiracy which Ivoke out in 
St. Petersburg in December, 1825, 0® 
accession of czar Nicholas to the throne. 

BftU’da, the tooth of Buddha, pre» 
served in the Malegawa temple at Kandy. 
The natives guard it with the grefttesi 
jealousy, from a belief that whoOv«r 
possesses it acquires the right, to govern 
Ceylon. When the English (in 1815) (Ob¬ 
tained possession of this palladiuini the 
nadves submtlied wtth(?ut remtanoe. 
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Delaserre [Captain Philip), a (ttcnd 
of Harry Bertram. —Sir IV. Scott: Guy 
Afannertn^ (time, George II.). 

Belec'table Mountains. A range 
of hills from the summits of which the 
Celestial City could be seen. These 
mountains were beautiful with woods, 
vineyaids, fruits of all sorts, flowers, 
springs and fountains, etc. 

Now there were 011 rf»e toj'S of these mountains shep¬ 
herds feeding thetr The pilgrims, therefore, 

went to them, and leaning on their staffs . . . they 
asked, •' Whose delectable nioimtaiiis are these, and 
whose be the s.heeu that feed upon thorn I" The 
shepherds answerea, " These mountains are Em- 
luanud's land . . . and the sheep are His, and lie 
Uid down Ills life for 
Pro£ress, i. (1678). 

D 33 X 1 A, Diana; so called from the 
island Delos, where she was born. 
Similarly, Apollo was called Delius. 
Milton says that Eve e'en 

Delia's self 

in gait surpassed and goddess-like deport, 

Though not as she with bow and quiver armed. 

Pjrtdist Lost, ix. 338, etc. (1665). 

Delia, any female sweetheart. One of 
Virgil’s shepherdesses. The lady-love of 
Tibullus. The Delia of Pope’s Satires 
(i. 81) is the second lady Doloraine of 
Ledwell Park. 

Slmder or poi;»on dread from Delia's rage ; 

Hard words or hanging, if your judge bo Page. 

*.* That is, judge Page of Middle 
Ashton. 

Delia, the lady-love of James Ham¬ 
mond's elegies, w'as Miss Dashwood, who 
died in 1779. She rejected his suit, and 
died unmarried. In one of the elegies 
the poet imagines himself married to her, 
and that they were living happily to¬ 
gether till death, when pitying maids 
would tell of their wondrous loves. 

Delia is the unknown somebody to 
whom Shensione addressed his love-odes 
and Pastoral Ballad. 

Delian %isL%\Tke). Apollo or the 
sun is so called in tne Orphic hymn. 

Oft the Delian king with Siriub holds 
The central heavens. 

Aimuidt ; Hymn to the Naiads (1767). 

Deligbt of Mankind ( Thd)» Tttus 
the Roman emperor (a.d. 40, 79-Bi), 

Thus indeed gave one short evening glenm. 

More cordial felt, as in the midst tt spread 
Of storm and horror ; " The Delight of Men. 

Thtnmtm: Liierfyt ill. Ix738l< 

Della Cmeea Sokool. original^ ap¬ 
plied in 1582 to a society in Florence, estab¬ 
lished to purify the national langua^ and 
sift from it all its impurities; but appUed 
In England to a brotWhood of pdets (in 
tbe last quarter of the eighteenth 


under the leadership of Mrs. PioesL 
This school was conspicuous for affec¬ 
tation and high-flown panegyrics on each 
other. It was stamped out by Giffard, in 
The Baviad, in 1794, and The Mceviad, in 
17 ,6. Robert Merry, who signed himself 
Della Crusca, James Cobb a farce-writer, 
James Boswell* (biographer of Dr. John¬ 
son), O'Keefe, Morton, Reynolds, Hol- 
croft, Sheridan, Colman the younger, 
Mrs. H. Cowley, and Mrs. Robinson were 
its best exponents. 

Delpliizi Classics [The), a set of 
Latin classics edited in France for the use 
of the grand dauphin (son of Louis XIV.). 
Huet was chief editor, assisted by Mon- 
tausier and Bossuet. They had thirty- 
nine schohtrs working under them. The 
indexes of these classics are very valuable. 

Del'phine (2 syl.), the heroine and 
title of a novel by Mde. de Stiiel. Del- 
phine is a charming character, who has a 
faithless lover, and dies of a broken heart. 
This novel, like Corinne, was written 
during her banishment from France by 
Napoleon I., when she travelled in 
Switzerland and Italy. It is generally 
thought that " Delphme” was meant for 
the authoress herself (1802). 

Delta [a] of Blackwood is D. M. 
Moir (1798-1815). B. Disraeli (lord 
Bcaconsneld) also assumed this signa* 
tore in 1837 and 1839. 

DeTville (2 syl.), one of the guardians 
of Cecilia. He is a man of wealth and 
great ostentation, with a haughty hu¬ 
mility and condescending pride, especially 
in his intercourse with his social inferiors. 
—Miss Burney : Cecilia (1782), 

Demauda. In full of all demands, 
as his lordship says. His “ lordship ’* is 
the marquis of Blaudford; and the 
allusion is to Mr. Benson, the jewelleri 
who sent in a claim to the marquis for 
interest to a bill which had run more than 
twelve months. His lordship sent a 
cheque for the bill itself, and wrote on it, 
**In full of all demands.” Mr. Benson 
accepted the bill, and sued for the 
interest, but was non-suited ixBji). 

|>eme'tia, South Wales; the inha¬ 
bitants are called Demetians. 

Denevolr, th« seat uf the Denietlon king. 

Drdytm: PotyolMm, ▼, (tAitk 

DEMD'TB>I 08 , a young Athenian, 
to whom Eg^s (3 syl.) promised Mi 
daughter Hermiii in marrllige^ , Af 
Hermia loved Lysander, she refused io 
marry DemeiriuSi and ded from Atbi^ 
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with Lysander. Demetrius went in quest 
of her, and was followed by Hel’ena^ who 
doted on him. All four fell asleep, and 
“ dreamed a dream *' about the fairies. 
On waking, Demetrius became more 
reasonable. When Eggus found out how 
the case stood, he consented to the union 
of his daughter with Lysander.— Shake- 
s/e^re : Midsummer Night' i Dream 

Dcme'trius, in The Poetaster^ by Ben 
Jonson, is meant for John Marston, who 
died 1633. 

Deme'trius (4 ry/.), son of king 
Antig'onus, in love with Celia, alias 
Enan'tli ^.—Beaumont and Fletcher: The 
Humorous Lieutenant (printed 1647). 

Deme'trius, a citizen of Greece 
duiing the leign of Alexius Comnenus.— 
Sir W. Scott: Count Robert oj Paris 
(time, Rufus). ^ 

Demiurgns, that mysterious agent 
which, according to Plato, made the 
world and all that it contains. 'Phe 
Ix>gos of St. John's Gospel (ch. i. i). 

D^moc'ritos (in Latin Democritus)^ 
the laughing or scoffing philosopher ; the 
friar Bacon of his age. To "dine with 
DemcxTtios ” is to go without dinner. 

Pe<)|ik! think that we often dine with 

Oeniocritos, but there they are iiu»taLen. There b 
nut one of the fraterniiy w!io is, not welcome to some 
Ifood tabic .—(iti Bias, xii. ^ (1735). 

Democritus Junior, Robert Bur¬ 
ton, author of The Anatomy of Melancholy 
(i62j). 

Demod’oeos {in Latin Demodocus), 
bard of Alcin'ous (4 syl.) king of the 
Pliaea'cians. 

Such as the wise Demodicos once told 
In st^lemn sonifs at king Alcinous' feast. 

While sad UIvsses’ soul and all the rest 
Are held, with his melodious hannuny. 

In willing chains and sweet captivity. 

AftUon : VacatiaH &citrcis^ (X697)* 

Dcm'Offor'gfOU, tyrant of the elves 
and fays, who.se very name inspired 
terror; hence Milton speaks of "the 
dreaded name of Demogorgon" (Paradise 
Lost, is. 965). Spenser says he " dwells 
in the deep aby^ where fhe three fatal 
sisters dw'ell ’* {F^rie Queene, W. 2); but 
Ariosto says he inhabited a splendid 
palace on the Himalaya Mountains. 
Mentioned by Statius in the I'hehaid, 
iv^ 516. Shelley so calls eternity in 
Prameihevs UnhouncL 
llW's tIui Afstobegotum of BoSlMbub. with mfao* «s; 

tui l>iunagorgt>it.-<n4>rj)^ ; The 

/hyar, v. t 


Demoph'oon (4 syl.) was brought 
up by Dem^ler, who anointed him with 
ambrosia and plunged him every night 
into the fire. One day, his mother, out 
of curiosity, wiitched the proceeding, and 
was hornri-struck ; whereupon Dem^tcr 
told her that her fotdish curiosity had 
robbed her son of in* mortal youth, 

IT This story is also told of Isis.— 
Plutarch: De Isid. et Osirid., xvi. 357. 

IT A similar story is told of Achdlds. 
His mother Thei'is was taking similar 
precautions to render him immortal, when 
his father Pe'leus (2 syl.) interfered.— 
Apollonius Rhodius : Argunautic Exf., 
iv. 866. 

Demosthenes {Son of). (See Rulers 
OF THE World.) 

The High-born Demosthenes, William 
the Silent, prince of Orange (born 1533, 
assassinated 1584). 

The high-born Demosthenes electrified! large a$- 
•eoibUes by hU indignant invectives against th« 
Spanish Philip : Tht Duuh RefueUe, 

part UL a;. 

Demosthenes of the Pulpit. Dr. T, 
Renncll, dean of Westminster, w'as so 
called by William Pitt (1753-1840). 

Dendiu {Peter), an old man, who 
had settled more disputes than all the 
magistrates of Poitiers, though he was no 
judge. His plan was to wait till the 
litigants were thoroughly sick of their 
contention, and longed to end their dis¬ 
putes ; then would he interpose, and his 
jui^meiit could not fail to be acceptable, 

Tenot Dendin, son of the above, but, 
unlike his father, he always tiled to 
crush quarrels In the bud ; consequently, 
he never succeeded in settling a singls 
dispute submitted to his judgment.— 
Rabelais : Pantagpiel, iii. 41 (1545). 

(Racine has introduced the same name 
la his comedy called Les Plaideurs (1669), 
and Lafontaine in his Fables, 1668.) 

Dennet {Father), an old peasant at 
the Lists of ht. George.— Sir IV. ScoH: 
Ivanhoe (time, Richard L). 

DeiUlis the hangman, one of the 
ringleaders of the "No Popery riots;’* 
the other two were Hugh servant of the 
Maypole inn, and the half-witted Bamaby 
Rudge. Dennis was cheerful enon^ 
when he “ turned off" others ; but.when 
he himself ascended the gibbet heslmweii 
a tnost grovelling and craven apiftl#-^ 
Bamaby Budge , 

SDeunia (7ain), “ tbeliest abosett mta 
in English Utehituie.'' Swift UunjiMhM 
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him ; Pope assailed him in the JSssay m 
Criticism: and finally, he was ** damned 
to everlasting fame " in ihtDunciad, He 
is called ‘^Zo'ilus’' (1657-1735). 

Deuiliaoil iycftny), attendant on 
Miss Edith BeHenden. She marries 
Cuddie Headrigg,— W. Scott: Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II.), 

Dent de Dait {Une), a prejudice. 
After M. Bferalde has been running down 
Dr. Purgon as a humbug, Argan replies, 
** C’est que vous avez, mon fr^re, une 
dent de lait centre lui.”— Molilre : Lt 
Malade Imaginaire, iii. 3 (1673). 

D’]^on de Beaumont {Le cheva¬ 
lier), a person notorious for the ambiguity 
of his sex; said to be the son of an 
advocate. His face was pretty, without 
beard, moustache, or whiskers. Louis 
XV. sent him as a woman to Russia on a 
secret mission, and he presented himself 
to the czarina as a woman (1756). In 
the Seven Years* War he was appointed 
captain of dragoons. In 1777 he assumed 
the dress of a woman again, which he 
maintained till death (1728-1810). 

Derbend (T*^ Iron Gates of), called 
the “ Albanicae Port®,” or the ** Caspian’s 
Gate. ” Iron gates, which closed the defile 
of Derbend. There is still debris of a 
OTeat wall, which once ran from the 
Black Sea to the Caspian. It is said that 
Alexander founded Derbend on the west 
coast of the Caspian, and that Khosru 
the Great fortified it. Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid often resided there. Its ancient 
name was Albana, and hence the pro¬ 
vince Schirvan was called Albania 

N.B.—^The gates called Albania Pylm 
were not the Caspian’s Gate,” but 

'Trajan’s Gate ” or “ Kopula Derbend.” 

Derby [Earloj ), third son of the earl 
of Lancaster, and near kinsman of 
Edward III. His name was Henry 
Plantagenet, and he died Z36a. Henry 
Plantagenet, earl of Derby, was sent to 
protect Guienne, and was noted for his 
humanity no less than for his bravery. 
He defeated the comte de I’Isle at 
Bemrac, reduced Perigord, tO(dc the 
casuie of Auberoche, in Gas(x>ny, over¬ 
threw 10,000 French with only xooo, 
taking prisoners nine earls and nearly all 
the b^ns, knights, and squires (X345). 
Next year he took the fonresses of 
Monsejgur, Monsepat, Villefranche, liliro- 
mont, Tennins, Damassen, Aiguilon, and 
|leole. 


That moft dasarrinf of Derby, wa prefer 
Henry's third ralism son, the earl of Lancaster, 
That only Mars of meo. 

Drayton : Fotyotbion, xrlU. (1613). 

Derby {Countess of), Charlotte de la 
Tremouiile, countess of Derby and queen 
of Man. 

Philip earl of Derby, king of Man, son 
of the countess.— Sir W, Scott: Peveril 
if the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Derce'to, Deroe'tis, or Deroe 

(a syl,), a deity adored at Asctilon. She 
was a beautiful woman, who had a 
natural daughter, and was so ashamed 
that she threw herself into a lake and 
was metamorphosed in the lower parts 
into a fish ; hence the Syrians of As^on 
abstained from fish as a food. Her in¬ 
fant became the famous Semir&mis, who 
registered her mother among the deities. 
She is sometimes confounded with the 
god Dagon.— Dioddrus Siculus: Biblio- 
thiki: Lucian: Dialogues, etc,, a; Pliny, 
ix. 13. 

Demat O’Dyna [of the Bright 
Face], one of the bravest of Fingal's 
heroes. He figures in most of the chief 
events of that mythical period. The prin¬ 
cess Grania, daughter of king Connac 
Mac Art, to whom Fingal was to be 
betrothed, fell in love with him and per¬ 
suaded him to elope with her, Finn's 
“pursuit” of the runaways, and the 
series of adventures which befell the 
parties, form one of the best and weirdest 
of old Celtic romances. Numerous dol¬ 
mens and other remains still exist in 
Ireland bearing the names of these two 
lovers. (See Diarmid.) — Old Celtic 
Romances, translated by P. W, Joyce 
(1879). 

Daronda {Daniet^, a novel by 
•* George Eliot ’ (Mrs. J. W. Cross, n 4 e 
Marian Evans), (1876). 

Der'rick, hangman in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. 'The crane for 
hoisting goods is called a derrick, front 
this hangman. 

Darxlok {Tam), quarter-master of the 
pirate’s vessel—-.Sir W, Scott: Tkt 
Pirate (time, WOliarn IIL). 

Darry-DowB Triangle (T^), lord 
Castlereagh ; afterwards marquis of 
lx>ndonderry : so called by WiUlam 
Hone. 'The first word is a pun on the 
title, the second refers to his lordddp% 
oratory, a triangle bdng the most feelaa 
monotbnottSf and unmusical of ah aiusSeel 
instrumentit^ Tom Moore empixm Be 
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oratory of lord Castlereag^h to “water 
spouting from a pump.*' 


Q. Wby if « pump BIm vltcount Caattoreaah t 
A. Because it U a slender thiny of wood. 

That up and down Its awkward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout, «id spout, and spout away, 
la one weak, washy, eretWtine Hood. 

Thames Moprt. 


2>arviM [“ a poor man ”], a sort of 
religious friar or mendicant among the 
Mo^mmedans. 


DeiboroughL (Colonel), one of the 
parliamentary commissioners .—Sir IV, 
Scoit: Woodstock (time, Commonwealth). 

Besdemo'iia, daughter of Brabantio 
a Venetian senator, in love vrith Othello 
the Moor (general of the Venetian army). 
The Moor loves her intensely, and marries 
her; but lago, by artful villainy, induces 
him to believe that she k ves Cassio too 
well After a violent conflict between 
love and jealousy, Othello smothers her# 
with a bolster, and then stabs himself.— - 
Shakespeare: Othello (\tii), 

Tb« soft rimplidty of Desdomons, conSdent of merit 
■nd conscious of inaocence, her snless pereererance in 
her suit, and her slowness to suspect that she can be 
sutpectedL ar^roofs of Shakespeare's skill in human 
nature.—*^. 

Oesert Pairy ( The), This fairy was 
guarded by two lions, which could be 
pacified only by a cake made of millet, 
sugar-candy, and crocodiles* eggs. The 
Desert Fairy said to Allfair, '* I swear by 
my coif you shall marry the Yellow 
Dwarf, or I will bum my crutch.'*— 
Comiesse UAulnoy: Fairy Tales (“The 
Yellow Dwarf," i68a). 

Deserted Daughter (The),' a 
comedy by Holcroft. Toanna was the 
daughter of Mordent; out her mother 
died, and Mordent married lady Anne. 
In order to do so he ignored his daughter 
and had her brought up by strangers, 
intending to apprentice her to some trade. 
Item, a money-lender, acting on the 
advice of Mordent, lodges the girl with 
Mrs. Enfield, a crimp, where I^nnox is 
introduced to her, and obtains Mordent's 
consent to run away with her. In the 
interim Cheveril sees her, falls in love 
with her, and determines to marrr her. 
Mordent repents, takes the girl home, 
acknoededges her to be his daughter, and 
^e becomes the wife of the gaUant young 
CSieveril (1784). 

J This com^y has been recast, and 
fed The Steward,) 

IhMMilftod TtUaM (The), a de- 
stic^ve poan in berole verse, with 
dqrttieii by Ooldsmitli (1770). The poet 


has his eye chiefly on Lissoy, in Kil¬ 
kenny West (Ireland], its landscapes and 
characters. Here his father was pastor. 
He calls the village Auburn, but tells us 
It was the scat of his youth, every spot of 
which was dear and familiar to him. He 
describes the pastor, the schoolmaster, 
the ale-house; then tells us that luxury 
has killed all the simple pleasures of 
village life, but asks the friends of truth 
to jud^e how wide the limits “ between a 
splendid and a happy land." Now the 
man of wealth and pride 

Takes up a space that many poor suppUed : 

Space for his lake, his parks* extended bouads, 
Space for his horses, equipage, aad hounds. 

Gtidtmith (1770;. 

Some think Springfield, in Essex, is 
the place referred to. 

A trareller. whom Washington Inrlng accepts as an 
author^, identified IJssoya ale-house, with the sign 
ef the Three Pigeons swinging over the door-way, as 
^ that house where nutbrown draughts Inspired,''^aod 
where once tlw slgmxtst caught the passmg eye.**— 
tUdvmy, in Nptts and Queries, October xs, X878. 

Dr. Goldsmith composed his Dtsertsd Vitlag* 
whilst residing at a farm-house nearly opposite the 
church here [Ls. S^ringfitid\. Joseph Strutt, the e»- 
graver and antiquary, was bom here In 1749. and died 
t'eas.-^Ltwis : Tof^errapkitat Dtctienary V Bngland 
{article ” Springfield,*' 183x1. 

Dasexter ( The), a musical drama by 
Dibdin (1770). Henry, a soldier, is en¬ 
gaged to Louisa, but during his absence 
some rumours of gallantry to his disad¬ 
vantage reach the village ; and, to test his 
love, Louisa in pretence goes with Sim- 
kin as if to be married. Henry sees the 
procession, is told it is Louisa’s wedding- 
day, and in a fit of desperation g^ives 
himself up as a deserter, and is con¬ 
demned to death. Louisa goes to tba 
king, explains the whole affair, and re¬ 
turns with his pardon as the muffled 
drums b^n to beat. 

Dasmas or Dismas. The repentant 
thief is called Desmas in The Story of 
Joseph of Arimathea; but Dismas in the 
apocrypnal Gospel of Nicodemus, Long¬ 
fellow, in The Golden Legend, calls liim 
Dmnachus. The impenitent thief is called 
Gesmas, but Longfellow calls him Titus. 

Imp 4 urlba» neritls pundent tria oorpon ramls t 
Dismas et Gssmms, media «tt Dmna Poteataa | 
^fUta petit Dtaoua. hifeUx hifixiia Geamas: 

Noa et tea noatras conaervet Surama Potaataa, 

Of diftMtag merits from three trees ia^ae 
Dtoiaa aaa Caamat aad the Power DMne ; 

Oiaoma n^wnte. GesoMs no perdoa er a ve a , 

*rho P ower Divlao by death the doaer saves. 

Denn<md« of 

(Limerick). The legend is that the lifet 
powerful head of this sifho 

perished in the reign of qtiaen Eiiiabadi. 
still keeps hit state ttnder the waten of 
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lough Gur; that every seventh year he 
reappears fully armed, rides round the 
lake early in the morning, and will 
ultimately return in the flesh to claim his 
own again, (See Barbarossa, p. 88.)— 
Sir W, Scott: Fortunes of Nigel. 

Despair {Giant) lived in Doubting 
Castle. He took Christian and Hopeful 
captives for sleeping on his grounds, and 
locked them in a dark dungeon from 
Wednesday to Saturday, without “one 
bit of bread, or drop of drink, or ray of 
light.” By the advice of his wife, Diffi¬ 
dence, the giant beat them soundly 
“with a crab-tree cudgel.” On Saturday 
night Christian remembered he had a key 
in his bosom, called “ Promise,” which 
would open any lock in Doubting Castle. 
So he opened the dungeon door, and they 
both made their escape with speed.— 
Bunyan : Pilgrim s Progress^ i. (1678). 

Despairing Shepherd {The), a 
ballad by Rowe, in ridicule of the court¬ 
ship of Addison with the countess 
dowager of Warwick. Addison married 
the lady, but it was a grand mistake. 

Dencal'idon, the sea which washes 
the north coast of Scotland. 

TtH thro' the sleepy main to Thuly I have gone, 

And seen the frozen ides, the cold Deucalldon. 

Drayton: Polycllion, L (1619). 

Deucalidon'ian Oceaiii the sea 

which washes the northern side of Ireland. 
—Richard of Cirencester: Hist.^ i. 8 
(1762). 

Deuce is in Him ( The), a farce by 
George Colman, senior. The person re¬ 
ferred to is colonel Tamper, under which 
name the plot of the farce is given (1762). 

Deugula, says Ossian, “ was covered 
with the light of beauty, but her heart 
was the house of pride." 

Deuterouomy, the Greek name of 
the fifth book of the Old Testament. The 
word means, “the Law repeated,” And 
the book is so called because “ Moses ” 
therein summarizes the principal laws 
which he had already given. 

The Jews call It The Book ^ Ou PT'orOx, or Thut be 
ike ff'erds 1960 ch.L 1 ). 

DeTereiij:i a novel by lord Lytton 
(i8ao). 

BlkwU I TAe)t Olivier Ledain, the 
topi of Louis XL, and once thi^ lung's 
barber. He was called Le 
because he was as much feared m the 
|;nince of evil, was as fond of nicking 


mischief, and was far more disliked. 
Olivier was executed in 1484. 

Devil ( The), The noted public-house 
so called was No. a, Fleet Street. In 
1788 it was purchased by the bank firm 
and formed part of '* Child's Place.” 
The original “Apollo” (of the Apollo 
Club, held here under the presidency of 
Ben Jonson) is still preserved in Child's 
bank. 

N.B.—Wlien the lawyers in the neigh¬ 
bourhood went to dinner, they hung a 
notice on their doors, “Gone to the 
Devil,” that those who wanted them 
might know where to find them. 

Dined to-day with Dr, Garth and Mr. Addison at the 
Devd tavern, near Temple Bar, and Garth treated.>-> 
bttvi/l. Letter to Sulla. 

The Chief of the Devils in Dr. Faust, 
part i., are these nine: Lucifer, Beelze¬ 
bub, Astaroih, Zathanas, Anubis, Dith- 
granus, Drachus, Belial, and Ketelc. 

According to Dant^, they are Searinig- 
lione (or hair-tugger), Alichino {the 
deceiver), Calcobrina igrace-scqfer), Cay- 
nazzo {the evil one), Barbarccia {choleric), 
Libicocco {unbridled desire), Dragnig- 
nazzo {dragon s venom), Ciiiato Sannuto 
{boar-armed), Grafficane {scraUh-dog), 
Farfarello (prater), and Rubicante 
(furious). 

Milton calls them Satan, Moloch, 
Belial, Mammon, Poor or Chemos, 
Baalim, /vstoreth or Astarte (3 syl.), 
Thammuz, Dagon, Rirnmon, Osiris, Iris, 
and Orus .—Patadise Lost, bk, i. 37^490, 

The French De-oil, Jean Bart, an in¬ 
trepid French sailor, born at Dunkirk 
(1650-1702). 

The White Devil. George Castriot, 
surnamed “ Scanderbeg," was called by 
the Turks “The White Devil of Wai- 
lachia” (1404-1467). 

Ddvil (The Printer's), Aldus Manu- 
tius, a printer in Venice to the holy 
Church and the doge, employed a negro 
boy to help him in his office. I'his Uttle 
black boy was believed to be an imp of 
Satan, and went by the name of the 
“printer's devil" lu order to protect 
him from per^cution, and conSfute a 
fooli^ superstition,. ManuUus made a 
public exhibition of ^ boy; and an¬ 
nounced that * * any pne who doubted hiin 
tobene^ and blo^ might come f^orward 
and pinch him*” 

Devil {Robert the), of Noimartdyi 
called beaattse bis father was si^d t# Mive 
been an l^ubus %nd tn t|te 
of a. knight (loaS-f >, . 
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IT Robert Francis Damiens is also 
called Robert U Diable, for his attempt to 
assassinate Louis XV. (1714-1757), 

Devil (Son of the), Ezzeli'no, chief of 
the Gibelins, governor of Vicenza. He 
was so called for his infamous cruelties 
(1215-12-9). 

Devil Dick, Richard Person, the 
critic (17J9-1808). 

Devil Outwitted ( The), (See 

Patrick and the Serpent.) 

Devil upon Two Sticks j The), by 
W. Coombe (1790). An English version 
of Diable Boiteux, by l^sage {1707I. 
The plot of this humorous satirical tale 
is borrowed from the Spanish El Diabolo 
Cojuelo by Gueva’ra (1635). Asmode'us 
(le diable boiteux) perches don Clc'ofas 
on the steeple of St. Salvador^ and^ 
stretching out his hand, the roofs of all 
the houses op>en, and expose to him what 
is being done privately in every dwelling. 

Devil on Two Sticks ( The), a farce 
by 6. Foote ; a satire on the medical 
profession. 

Devil to Day (The), a farce by C. 
Coffey. Sir John Loverule has a terma¬ 
gant wife—and Zackel Jobson a imtient 
Grissel. Two spirits named Nadir and 
Ab'ishog transform these two wives for a 
time, so that the termagant is given to 
Jobson, and the patient wife to sir John. 
When my lady tries her tricks on Jobson, 
he takes his strap to her and soon reduces 
her to obedience. After she is well re¬ 
formed, the two are restored to their 
original husbands, and the shrew becomes 
an obedient, modest wife (died 1745). 

Tht Devil tv Pay was long a favourite, chiefly for the 
character of "NcU" cobbler't which made 

the fortunes of several actresses.— Chambers : English 
Literature, li, 151. 

Devil’s Age ( The), A wealthy man 
once promised to give a poor gentleman 
and his wife a large sum of money if at 
a given time they could tell him the devil’s 
age. When the time came, the gentleman, 
at his wife’s suggestion, plunged first 
fato a barrel of honey and then into a 
barrel of feathers, and walked on all- 
fours. Presently, up came his Satanic 
majesty, and said, Xand x years have I 
liv^,” naming the exact number, *^t 
never Saw 1 an animal like this.** t^e 
geatlenian had heard enough, and was 
able to anriver the question without diffi¬ 
culty. Dev. Wi WehsUr: Sasftte 
$8 


DeyU'a Arrows, three remarkable 
druidical ” stones, near Borough bridge, 
in Yorkshire. Probably these stones 
simply mark the boundary of some pro¬ 
perty or jurisdiction. 

Devil’s Bridge (r^). mentioned by 
l^ngfellow, in the Golden Legend, is the 
bridge over the falls of the Reuss, in the 
canton of the Uri, in Switzerland. 

Devil’s Chalice (The), A wealthy 
man gave a poor farmer a large sum of 
money on this condition: at the end of a 
twelvemonth he was cither to say “of 
what the devil made his chalice,” or else 
give his head to the devil The poor 
farmer, as the time came round, hid 
himself in the cross-roads, and presently 
the witches assembled from all sides. 
Said one witch to another, “You know 
that Farmer So-and-so has sold his head 
to the devil, for he will never know of 
what the devil makes his chalice. In 
fact, I don’t know myself.” “Don’t 
you?” said the other; “why, of the 
parings of finger-nails trimmed on Sun¬ 
days.” The faumer was overjoyed, and 
when the time came round was quite 
ready with his answer.— Rev, W, Webster : 
Basque Legends, 71 (1877). 

Devil’s Current ( The), Part of the 
current of the Bosph6rus is so called from 
its great rapidity. 

Devil’s Den, a cromlech in Presebute, 
near Marlborough. 

Devil’s Dyke (The). Tlie most cele¬ 
brated is tlie enormous rampart tlirown 
up by Probus on the bank of the Rhine, 
with a vain hope of warding off the Ala- 
man ni. The dyke a little later was utilized 
by the Alamanni as a wall of defence. 

Dyke is used to signify a rampart and also an exca* 
ration. (See DBVil'S DVKB. BRICHTOK.^ 

Devil’s Dyke (rAtf), otherwise called 
Grim’s Dyke. This Dyke ran from New¬ 
market into Lincolnshire, and was de¬ 
signed to separate Mercia from the East 
Angles. Part of the southern boundary 
of Mercia (from Hampshire to the mouth 
of the Severn) was called “Woden’s 
Dyke,” the present Wan’s Dyke. 

SvcauiM my d«{>Ui and bveadtb so strangely doth 
•xceed 

Mta*s low and wrttched Ihoughtn, th«y constantly 
decreod 

That by the devil's hsAp X needs most ralsM be. 
Wherefore the '*Oeril*s XNtch ** they basely UMi^ 

Drmyten : Potyfikion, jcsSL (sfiea). 

Dylks, Bxlglitoii (TH 

One day, as St Cuthman Was wal^lb^ over 
the South Downs, and thinking to filra- 
iwff how complei^ ho had veactwd the 
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whole country from pag^ism, he was 
accosted by his sable majesty in person. 
“ Ha, ha r’ said the prince of darkness; 
**so you think by these churches and 
convents to put me and mine to your 
ban; do you ? Poor fool 1 why, this very 
night will I swamp the whole land with 
the sea." “Forewarned is forearmed," 
thought St. Cuthman, and hied him to 
sister Cecilia, superior of a convent which 
then stood on the spot of the present 
Dyke House. “Sister," said the saint, 
“I love you well. This night, for the 
grace of God, keep lights burning at the 
convent windows from midnight to day¬ 
break, and let masses be said by the holy 
sisterhood." At sundown came the devil 
with pickaxe and spade, mattock and 
shovel, and set to work in right good ear¬ 
nest to dig a dyke which should let the 
waters of the sea into the downs. “ Fire 
and brimstone!" he exclaimed, as a 
sound of voices rose and fell in sacred 
song—“Fire and brimstone 1 What’s 
the matter with me?". Shoulders, feet, 
wrists, loins, all seemed paralyzed. Down 
went mattock and spade, pickaxe and 
shovel, and just at that moment the 
lights at the convent windows burst forth, 
and the cock, mistaking the blaze for 
d^break, began to crow most lustily. 
Off flew the devil, and never again re¬ 
turned to complete his work. The small 
digging he effected still remains in wit¬ 
ness of the truth of this legend of the 
“Devil’s Dyke." 

Bevil’s Prying-Pan (TAe), a Cor¬ 
nish mine worked by the ancient Romans. 
According to a very primitive notion, 
precious stones are produced from con¬ 
densed dew hardened by the sun. This 
mine was the frying-pan where the dew 
was thus converted and hardened. 

Beriri Kettle {TAel one of the 
Icelandic geysers, about fifty paces from 
the great geyser. It is provoked by 
throsring into the opening clods of pmB, 
when it belches forth a magnificent 
column of boiling water, very dangerous 
to bystanders. 

Bevil'a Parliament ( The), the par¬ 
liament assembled by Henry VI, at Co¬ 
ventry, in 1459. So called because it 
passed attainders on the duke of York 
and his chief supporters. 

Bevil’e TLrcmt (TSIf j. Cromer Ray 
is so called, because it is so dangerous to 
navigation. 

Bovil'e Wall (TAt), tire waU eep^ 


rating England from Scotland. So called 
from its great durability. 

Beyon. 

On Granby'i Cheek might Ud new gloriee (Im, 
And point a purer beam from Deron's eyes. 

SJuridan's “ Portrait "--addrened to Mrs. Crawe. 

Mary Isabella marchioness of Granl^, 
and Georgina duchess of Devonshire, two 
reigning beauties of their time. Of the 
latter the anecdote is told of a dustman, 
who cried out, ‘' Lx)rd love you, my lady I 
let me light my pipe at your eyes." Sheri¬ 
dan refers to the brilliancy of her eyes. 

Bevonsliire, according to historic 
fable, is a corruption of “ Debon's-share." 
I'his Debon was one of the companions 
of Bute, a descendant of .dCne'as. He 
chased the giant Coulin till he came to a 
pit eight leases across. Trying to leap 
this chasm, the giant fell backwards and 
lost his life. 


. . . that ample pit, yet fkr renowned 
For the great leap which Debon did compel 
Coulin to make, being eight lugs of gnound. 

Into the which retoumlng back he fmi . . . 

And Deboo's share was that is Devonshire. 

Sj^tnstr : FairU Qtutnt, ii. lo (1590). 

BeVorgoil (Lady Jane), a friend of 
the Hazelwood family.— Sir IV, 

Guy Mannering (time, George II.). 

Bewlap (Dick), an anecdote-teller, 
whose success depended more upon his 
physiognomy than his wit. His chin and 
bis paunch were his most telling pKiints. 

I found that the merit of his wit sru founded npon 
the shaking of a Cit paunch, and the tossing up ^ a 
pair of rosy Jowls.—A. SUtU. 

Blitl (Evan), of Lochiel, a Highland 
chief, in the army of Montrose. 

Mhich - Connel Dku, or MTlduy, a 
Highland chief, in the army of Montrose. 
—Sir IV, Scott: Ligend rf Montrose 
(time, Charles L). 

Bhnldnl, the famous horse of AH, 
son-in-law of Mahomet. 

Bhnl Kameiu [the knotty ptnni^ 
the forty-seventh proposition of tne first 
book of Euclid, ascribed by some to 
Pythagoras. 

*.* We are also told that Dhul fCar- 
nein was a mysterious some-one of whom 
the Jews required information respecting 
Mahomet (See “Cow," Sale’s JCotimt 
note.) 

Bhitl Kwruelli ike twthkermed*\ 
a true believer according to the MofaaOi* 
medan legend, who bufit the wall to pre¬ 
vent the incursions of Gog and Magog 
At Korin, TffU, 

wdl m twtti te mtjrnmm 
ru Wideinw} dug till tlmrlMnS vww} 
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Uld the fonndstlon of *o«m and melted brass, they 
built the superstructure of large pieces of Iron, between 
which thev packed wood imd coal, till the whole 
equalled toe height of the mountalru [<;/' Armenia\ 
Then, setting fire to the combustibles, and by the use 
of bsdiows, they made the iron red hot, and poured 
molten brass over to AH up the Interstices.—.* At 
K0rdn, 

SliulnaiL, the surname of Jonah; so 
called because he was swallowed ^ a 
fish. 

Remember Dhulnun, when he departed in wrath, 
and thought that we could not exercise our power 
over him.—vf / Korin, xxl. • 

Biable Boiteiuc {Le}, by Lesag^e, a 
tafe in French prose (1707). W. Coombe 


tafe in French prose {1707). W. Coombe 
published, in 1790, an English version 
called The Devil u^n Two Sticks {g.v.). 

Diafolrus (Thomas), son of Dr. Dia- 
foirus. He is a young medical milksop, 
to whom Argan has promised his daughter 
Angelique in raarridge. Diafoirus pays his 
compliments in cut-and-dried speeches,# 
and on one occasion, being interrupted 
in his remarks, says, Madame, vous 
m’avez inlerrompu dans le milieu de ma 
pdriode, et ccla m‘a troubld la m^moirc." 
His father says, ‘'Thomas, r 6 servcz ccla 
pour une autre fois.” Angeli<me loves 
Cl^ante (2 jry/.), and Thomas Diafoirus 
goes to the wall, 

n n't jamaU eu rimagination blen vive, nl ot feu 
d'enprit qu'on remarque dans qualques uxu, . . . 
Lorsqu'U dtait petit, U n'a Jamais ce qu’on appelle 
nldrre et dveille: on le voyait toujours doux, palslUe, 

•t Udtume, ne disant Jamais mot. et ne Jouant jamais 
It tOttS ces petlts Jeux que Ton nonmie enfantlns.— 
UiUhrt: Ma^ladt Imaginmir*, 11. 6 (xd/j). 

Bialognes of the Dead, by Geoi^e 
lord Lyttelton (rybo-XTbs). 

Diaxuoxid, one of tl ree brothers, sons 
of the fairy A^apb. Though veiy strong, 
he was slain in single hght by Cam'balo. 
His brotliers were Pri'amond and Tri'- 
ftmond.— Spenser : Fairie Queen/, iv, 
(1596). 

Diamond and Newton. (See 

Newton and his Dog.) 

Diamond S onste, nine jousts insti¬ 
tuted by Arthur, and so called because 
a diamond was the prize. These nine 
diamonds were all won by sir Launcelot, 
who presented them to the queen; but 
Guinevere, in a tilT, flung them into the 
river which ran by the palace,— 7 Vfi«y- 
sm : idylls of the King (“Elaine ”). 

Diamond Sword, a magic sword 
given by the god Syren to the king of 
the Gold Mines. 

Slwgstvlilin «latda of ono ontin tito mo eil. 

Miat mmrn am mwt Ittgcia M 1^ tOO. C a mtUM 

kf rrWYODoirDwaiC*' M 


Diamonds. The largest in the world— 

Carats 

{utuut). (CM/j, Nam* Posttssar, 

x68o * Braganzo King of Portugal 

— 367 - Rajah of Mattan 

(Borneo) 

054 Star of the South - 

— 194 Orloff Cxar of Russia 

— X39i Florentine Emp. of Austria 

— 1354 - King of Portugal 

410 136! Pitt ^ King of Prusswi 

793I Koh-i-uoor (Jueen of England 

~ 86 Shah Czar of Russia 

— 8oi Pigott Messrs. ^ Rundell 

and Bridge 

— 78 Nassac Lord Westminster 

iia 67! Blue - 

— 53 Sancy Cza.r of Russia 

884 44! Dudley Earl of Dudley 

— 40 Pacha of Egypt Khedive of Egypt 

*.* For particulars, sec each under its 

name. (See also Stewart Diamond.) 

DIANA, heroine and title of a pastoral 
by Monlemayor, imitated from the Daph- 
nil and Ckloe of Longos (fourth century). 

Dian'a, daughter of the widow of Flo¬ 
rence with whom Hel'ena lodged on her 
way to the shrine of St. Tacques le Grand. 
Count Bertram wantonly loved her ; but 
Oie modest girl made this attachment 
the means of bringing about a reconcilia¬ 
tion between Bertram and bis wife Helena. 
—Shakespeare : Alts Well that Ends 
Well (1598). 

Diana Vernon, beloved by Francis 
Osbaldistone.— Sir W, Scott: Rob Roy 
(1818). 

Dian'a de LasconrB, daughter of 
Ralph and Louise de Lascours, and sister 
of Martha, alias Ogaril'a. Diana was 
betrothed to Horace de Brienne, whom 
she resigns to Martha.— Stirling: The 
Orphan of the Frozen Sea (1856). 

Dian'a the Inexorable, (i) She 
slew Qri'on with one of her arrows, for 
daring to make love to her. (2) She 
changed Actacon into a stag and set her 
own dogs on him to worry him to death; 
because he chanced to look upon her 
while bathing. (3) She shot with her 
arrows the six sons and six daughters of 
Niobb; because the fond mother said she 
was happier than Lat 5 na, who had only 
two children. 

DUiue tkoa movendA ixitmiiuL 

fforact: £/ode, rtiL 

Diana tbe Second of Salman* 
tin, a pastoral romance by Gil Polo. 

** W« p reae r vA tiut boede,* said tha curd. **at 

caxufUlly tt If Apo^ liimseir bad basn Its atttiior.*Vi» 
.* XIm 1.1.«(tifisl* 

Diana of i^e Stu^i Mm Aem 

Bracegirdle (1663^1748). 
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Dia&Vi Foxresters. minions of Crabb Robinson, who lived 1775-1857. 


the moon,” *' Diana's knights,” etc., high¬ 
waymen. 

Many, then, tweet w^, when thou art kin?. let not 
ns that are "squires otthe night's body," ne called 
Ihiives . . . letusl>e "Diana’slorestets, "Gentlemen 
of the shade," " minions of the taoon."—Shakts/ear* : 
1 Htnry li^. act L sc. a (1597). 

Diana’s Livery {To wear), to be a 
virgin. 

One twelre-moons more shell wear Diana’s livery; 

This . . . hath she vowed. 

ShaJUs^eart: /\ m/rr Prime 0/ Tyrt, act U. sc. S (z6o8). 

Diana's Power and Functions. 

Terrat, lustrat. ag^t. Proseqjina, Luna, Diana, 

Ima, Suprema, feras, sceptro, fulj^ore, sagitta. 

Diano'ra, wife of Gilbcrto of Friuli, 
but amorously loved by Ansaldo. In 
order to rid herself of his importunities, 
she vowed never to yield to his suit till 
he could " make her garden at midwinter 
as gay with flowers as it was in summer ” 
(meaning never). Ansaldo, by the aid of 
a magician, accomplished the appointed 
task; but when the lady told him her 
husband insisted on her keeping her 
promise, Ansaldo, not to be outdone in 
generosity, declined to take advantage 
of his claim, and from that day forth 
was the firm and honourable friend of 
Gilberio.—‘Boccaccio: Decameron, x. $. 

H The Franklin's Tale of Chaucer is 
substantially the same story. (See Dori- 
OEN, p, 294 .) 

Diarmaid, noted for his '‘beauty 
spot,” which he covered up with his cap ; 
for if any woman chanced to see it, she 
would instantly fall in love with him.— 
Camfbell: Tales of the West Highlands 
(•' Diarmaid and Grainne ”). 

Diaries. A dia^ is a register of daily 
' occurrences. Of printed diaries the follow¬ 
ing are celebrated ; The Diary and 
Letters of Mde. D’Arblay, which contains 
some good sketches of the manners and 
customs of her own time, with notices 
of George III., Dr. Johnson, Biuke, 
Reynolds, and others, published post¬ 
humously. 

The Diary and Correspondence of John 
Evelyn, published postbumou.sly in i8i8. 
It contains an excellent account of the 
Great Fire of London, in 1666, and much 
most interesting gossip about the manners, 
customs, dress, and court of Charles 11 . 

Som^ Pepys's Diary, written in short¬ 
hand, and being decSphered by the Rev. 
John Smith, was published in s8a<. 
repys Hved and his diary » 

^umnt, domestic, and most httereitiiig:. 

The Diary and Correspondemee edMttayf 


Published posthumously 1869. 

Diav'olo {Fra), Michele Poxsa, in¬ 
surgent of Calabria (1760-1806).— Auber: 
Fra Diavolo (libretto by Scribe, 1836). 

Dibble {Davie), gardener at Monk- 
barns.— Sir W. Scott: The Antiquary 
(time, George III.). 

Dibu'tades (4 syl.), a potter of 
Sicyon, whose daughter traced on the 
wall her lover’s shadow, cast there by 
the light of a lamp. This, it is said, is 
the origin of portrait-painting. The 
father applied the same process to his 
pottery, and this, it is said, is the origin 
of sculpture in relief. 

Will the arts ever have a lovelier origin than that fillr 
daughter of Dibutades tracing the beloved shadow on 
the wall t —Ouida : A riadn,i, U 6. 

Dicm'a, daughter of Jove, the "ac¬ 
cusing angel ” of classic mythology. 

Forth stepped tlie lust Dicaca, fuU of rage. 

Phintas FUtc?ur : The ParpU Island, vC (1633). 

Diccon the Bedlamite, a half- 
mad mendicant, both knave and thief. 
A specimen of the metre and spelling will 
be seen by part of Diccon's speech— 

Many a myle have Z walked, diven and sundry wales, 
And many a good man’s house have I bln at in my dais s 
Many a gossm’s cup In my tyme have I tasted. 

And many a broche and %pyX have 1 both turned and 

basted . . . 

When 1 saw U booted nit, out at doores I hyed mee. 
And caught a slyp of bacon when I saw none spyed inee, 
Which I intend not far hence, unless my pur^ise fayle. 
Shall serve for a shotng home to draw on two pota of lott. 

Diaon the BtdlamtU 

Dicllla, one of LogistiUa’s hand¬ 
maids, noted for her chastity.— Ariosto: 
Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Dicks ostler at the Seven Stars inn, 
York.— W, Scott: Heart of Midlothian 
(time, George II.). 

Dicks called "The Devil's Dick of 
Hellgarthj” a falconer and follower of 
the earl of Douglas.— Sir W, Scott: Fair 
Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Dick {Mr.), an amiable, half-witted 
man, devoted to David's "aunt,” Miss 
Bets^ Trotwood, who thinks him a prch 
digious genius. Mr. Dick is especially 
mad on the subject of Charles L— 

David Copperfeld (1849). 

XHck Amlet, the son of Mrs. Ainlet, 
a rich, vulgar tradeswomaii. Dick as¬ 
sumes the airs of a fine gentleman, and 
calls himself eolond Shapely, ha which 
dmracter he gets introduced to Corinna^ 
the daughter of Gripe, a rich smivenei^ 
Just as he ia aboui to ebpe, bit »oCh«r 
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laid bare; but Mrs. Amlet promises to 
^ve her son ^^To.ooo, and so the wedding 
IS adjusted. Dick is a regular scamp, 
and wholly without principle; but being 
a dashing young blade, with a handsome 
person, he is admired by the ladies,— 
Vanbrugh: The Confederacy (1695). 

John Palmer was the "Dick Amlet,” and John Ban¬ 
nister the rojfuish lerrant, "Brass.— Smith 
(1790). 

Dick Skakebag, a highwayman in 
the gang of ca[)tain Colepepper (the 
Alsatian bully W. Scott: Fortunes 
of Nigel (time, James L). 

Dickens. Shakespeare, in The Merry 
Wives cf Windsor, says, I cannot tell 
what the dickens his name is ’* (act iii. sc. 2). 

A man accidentally cauflit hold of a hot horse-shoe, 
and in exclamation ruirneil three celebrated British 
authors j " Dickens, HuwititJ Bums I" 

Dickson { Thomas), farmer at Doug-# 
lasdale. 

Charles Dickson, son of the above, 
killed in the church. W. Scott: 
Castle Dangerous (time, Henry I.). 

Dictator of Letters, Fran9ois 
Marie Arouet de Voltaire, called the 
**Great Pan’* (1694-1778). 

Dictionary (A Living). Wilhelm 
I^eibnitz (1646-1716) was so called by 
George I. 

^ Longinus was called "The Living 
CyclopEedia” (21^273). 

H Daniel Huet, chief editor of the 
Delphine Classics, was called a Forcus 
Liter arum for his unlimited knowledge 
(1630-1721). 

Diddler {Jeremy), an artful swindler; 
a clever, seedy vagabond, who borrows 
mone^ or obtains credit by his songs, 
witticisms, or other expedients.— Kenney: 
Raising the Wind. 

Didorick, the German form of Thco- 
dorick. king of the Goths. As Arthur 
is the centre of British romance and 
Charlemagne of French romance, so 
Diderick is the central hgure of the 
German minnesingers. 

Didior {//enri)t the lover of Julie 
Lesurqnes syL)\ a gentleman in feel¬ 
ing and conduct, who remains loyal to 
his fiancii through all her troubles.— 
Stirling: The Courier of Lyons {185a). 

Didd, queen of Carthtge, fell in love 
With A^neus, who (fleeing Irorn Troy) was 
stranded nn the iCanhaginian coast. After 
a tinie Minerva inslsud that the fugitive 
should leave Carthage, and found a chy 


in Latlum. Dido, vexed and slighted, 
kills herself with a sword given her by 
iEnSas. According to Virgil, she destroyed 
herself on a funeral pile. (See Aineas.) 

*.* Ovid, in his Hcroldes (4 syl.), has a 
letter supposed to be written by Dido to 
iEneas, reminding him of all she had 
done for him, and imploring him to re¬ 
main. As this is in Latin verse, of course 
it was not the composition of Dido. 

('ITiere arc English tragedies on queen 
Dido, as Dido Queen of Carthage, by 
Nash and Marlowe (1594); Dido and 
yEneas, by D'Urfey (1721); the opera of 
Dido and rEneas, by Purcell (1657). There 
are also Dido, an opera, by Marmontel 
(1703); Didon Abbandonata, by Metas- 
tasio (1724).) 

*.* For Poison’s pun on Dido, see 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, p. 392. 

Dia TotiM ( Whom the Gods love).^ 
Byron: Don Juan, iv. la {1824). 

ol ^iXovaiv arnAvr)<TKti ¥§ot. 
iitnandtr: Frii£^fntHU, 48 (" Melocks"). 

And what excclknh but what dicth youngt 

Drummond (1585-1649). 

The ripest fruit first falls. 

ShaJUr^art: Ruhard //. act U. ic. 1. 

Dle'go, the sexton to- Lopez the 
“Spanish curate.”— Fletcher: The Spanish 
Curate (1622). 

Die’gO {Don), a man of 60, who saw a 
country maiden named Leonora, whom 
he liked, and intended to marry if her 
temper was as amiable as her face was 
pretty. He obtained leave of her parents 
to bring her home and place her under a 
duenna for three mouths, and then either 
return her to them spotless, or to make 
her his wife. At the expiration of the 
lime, he went to settle the marriage 
contract; and, to make all things sure, 
locked up the house, giving thelceys to 
Ursula; but to the outer door he attached 
a huge padlock, and put the key in his 
pocket. Leander, being in love with 
I-eonora, lauded at locksmiths and 
duennas, and Diego (a ry/.) found them 
about to elope, ^ing a wise man, be 
not only consented to their uxdoh, but 
gave Leonora a handsome marriage por- 
Wiii.-^Bickerjtqg^: The Padloci 

Diet of T&xfotmwu. 

Bra HAM sang on bottled poriOr 

CAjLKt (Miss) look linseed tea astd 
mesdeira, 

CoOke (G. JF.) drank eveiything; ; 

HsNi>Eitsoi^, kroHe and tmfryh 

iKttEDOR sang on wmddrou 
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Jordan (Mrs.) drank calves*•foot jelly 
and skerry, 

Kean (C.) took heef-tea for breakfast, 
and preferred a rump-steak for dinner. 

Kean (Edm.\ Emery, and Reeve 
drank cold branay-and-water. 

Kemble (John) took opium. 

Lewis, mulled wine and oysters. 

M ACRE AD Y used to cat the lean of 
mutton-cl^s when he acted, and subse¬ 
quently lived almost wholly on a vegetable 
diet. 

OxBERRY drank tea. 

Russell (Henry) took a boiled egg. 

Smith j IV,) drank coffee. 

Wood (Mrs.) sang on draught porter. 

Wrench and Harley took /ij refresh¬ 
ment during a performance.— W. C, 
Russell: Representative Actors^ 27a. 

Gladstone, an beaten up in sheny 

Die'tricli (2 syl.). So Theod'oric the 
Great is called by the German minne¬ 
singers. In the terrible broil stirred up 
by queen Kriemhild in the banquet-hall 
of Etzel, Dietrich interfered, and suc¬ 
ceeded in capturii^ Hagan and the 
Burgundian king Gunther. These he 
handed over to the queen, who cut off both 
their heads with her own hands .—The 
Nibelungen Lied (thirteenth century). 

Dietricli (John), a labourer's son of 
Pomerania. He spent twelve years under 
ground, where he met Elizabeth Krabbin, 
daughter of the minister of his own 
village, Rambin. One day, walking to¬ 
gether, they heard a cock crow, and an 
irresistible desire came over both of them 
to visit the upper earth. John so fright¬ 
ened the elves by a toad, that they yielded 
to bis wish, and gave him boards of 
wealth, with part of which he bought 
half the island of Rtigen, He married 
Elizabeth, and became the founder of a 
very powerful family .—Keightley : Fairy 
Mythology. (See Tannhauser.) 

Bieu et Mon Droit, the parole 
of Richard I. at the battle of Gisors 
(1198). 

Biggery, one of the housOHKrvants 
at Strawberry Hall. Being stag^truck, 
he inoculates his fellow-servants (Cymon 
and Wat) with the same taste. In the 
same house is an heiress named Kitty 
Sprightly (a ward of sir Gilbert Pumpkin), 
also stage-struck. Diggery's favourite 
character was **Alexana<sr the Great.’* 
the son of ** Almon." One day, playing 
Romeo and Juliet^ he turned the oven 
Mio the bfidcony. but, being rung for, the 


girl acting 'Muliet ” was nearly roasted 
alive. (Sec DiGGORY.) — Jackman: All 
the Worlds a Stage {1777). 

Biggea (Miss Maria), a friend of 
lady Penfeather; a visitor at the Spa.— 
Sir W. Scott: St. Ronan's Well (time, 
George III.). ** Digges ” (i syl.). 

Biggon [Bavie], a shepherd in the 
Shepheardes Calendar, by Spenser. He 
tells Hobbinol that he drove his sheep 
into foreign lands, hoping to find better 
pasture; but he was amazed at the 
luxury and profligacy of the shepherds 
whom he saw there, and the wretched 
condition of the flocks. He refers to 
the Roman Catholic clergy, and their 
abandoned mode of life. Diggon also 
tells Hobbinol a long story about Rofiin 
(the bishop of Rochester) and his watch¬ 
ful dog Lauder catching a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing in the fold.— Eel. ix. (Septem¬ 
ber, IS7« or 1578). 

Blggory, a bam labourer. emplo3rcd 
on state occasions for butler and footman 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle. He is 
both awkward and familiar, laughs at 
his master's jokes and talks to his 
master’s guests while serving^. (See 
TliGQZiCi.^Goldsmith: She Stoops to 
Conquer (1773). 

Biggory (Father), one of the monks 
of St. Botoiph’s Priory.— Sir W, Scott: 
Ivanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Bimanelie (Mans.), a dun. Moos. 
Dimanche (2 syl. ), a tradesman, applies to 
don Juan for money. Don J uan treats him 
with all imaginable courtesy; but every 
time be attempts to revert to business 
interrupts him with some such question 
as, Comment se porte madame Dimanche f 
or Bt votrepetite file Claudine, comment 
se porte-t-elle t ox Le petit Colin, fait-U 
toujours bien du bruit avec son tambour f 
or Bt votre petit chien Brusquet, gronde- 
t-il touiours aussi fort , . . ? and, after a 
time, ne says he is very sorry, but he 
roust say gtm-bye for the present; and 
he leaves Mons. without his once stating 
the object of his call. (See SmvwflK’ 
roN.y-’Molitre: Dmjuant etc. (1665)1 

Bin (The), the practical part of Iriam. 
containing the ritual and morsl laws. 

BXMJJBCTxiondlyL daughter of sir 
Thomas Friendly. loves EdMrd 

Blushingfin, **i!ie hashlhl snan,** and 
becomes engafed to 
ne 
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IHnah, daughter of Sandle Lawson, 
landlord of the Spa hotel —Sir IV, 
Scott; St. RonatCs Well (time, Greorge 
III.). 

Dinah {Aunt) leaves her nephew, 
Walter Shandy, /looo. This sum of 
money, in Waters eye, will suffice to 
carry out all the wild schemes and ex¬ 
travagant fancies that enter into his head. 
—Sterne : Tristram Shandy (17sg). 

Dinah, in C/ncte Tom's Cabin, by 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe (1850). She is the 
cook in St Clair’s household. 

Dinant', a gentleman who once loved 
and stiU pretends to love Lamlra, the 
wife of Champernel —Beaumont and 
Fletcher: The Little French Lawyer 
(printed 1647). 

Dinarsa'de (4 iyl\ sister of Sche¬ 
herazade sultana of Persia. Dinarrade 
was instructed by her sister to wake her 
every morning an hour before daybreak, 
and say, *' Sister, relate to me one of 
those delightful stories you know,** or 
“Finish before daybreak the story you 
began yesterday.*’ The sultan got in¬ 
terested in these tales, and revoked the 
cruel determination be had made of 
strangling at daybreak the wife he had 
married the preceding night. 

DinM Bmrys or “Fort of Am¬ 
brose” {i,e. Merlin), on the Brith, a 
pan of Snowdon. When Vortigem built 
this fort, whatever was constructed 
during the day was swallowed up in the 
earth during the night. Merlin (then 
called Ambrose or Embres-Guletic) dis¬ 
covered the cause to be ** two serpents 
at the bottom of a pool below the foun¬ 
dation of the worli^.'* These serpents 
were incessantly struggling with each 
other; one was white, and the other red. 
The white serpent at first prevailed, but 
uitimateiv the red one cha^d the other 
out of the pool The red seipent, he 
said, meant the Britons, and the white 
one the Saxons. At first the Saxons 
(or white serpent) prevailed, but in the 
end “ our people ^* {the red serpent) * * shall 
chase the race beyond the sea.”— 
Nennius; History of the Britons (849). 

Aad fiwn Hm top of Brith. so high snd wmdrous stoop. 
Whero Dinas Emits stood, ahowsd whers the soiponts 

that loio tho tod, fbt sdioBOO tho psophot 
sad doemr. 

x. (wOut* 

Mm with Demooritfig ( 7 h), to 
he diotifled out of your dinner* 


Y A “ Barmecide feast" is no feast at 
all. The allusion is to Barmecide, who 
invited Sc h ac&bac to dine with him, and 
set before him only empty plates and 
dishes, pretending that the “viands” 
were most excellent. (See p. 90.) 

Dina with dnke Humphrey 

{To), to have no dinner to go to. The 
duke referred to was the son of Henry 
IV., murdered at St. Edmundsbury, and 
buried at St. Alban’s. It was generally 
thought that be was buried in the nave 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral; but the monu¬ 
ment supposed to be erected to the duke 
was in reality that of John Beauchamp. 
Loungers, who were aisked if tliey were 
not going home to dinner, and those who 
tarried in St. Paul’s after the general 
crowd had left, were supposed to be so 
busy looking for the duke’s monument 
that they disregarded the dinner hour. 

Dine with BKahomet {To), to die. 
Similar to the classic phrase, “To sup 
with Pluto.” 

Dine (or Sup) with air Thoznaa 

Gresham, to have no dinner or supper 
to go to. At one time the Roval Exchange 
was the common lounging-piace of idlers 
and vagabonds. 

Tho’ Httle coin thy purseless pockets line. 

Yet with greet company thou'rt taken up: 

For often with duke Humphry thou dost din% 
And often w^th sir Tbomes Gresham sup. 

Hayman z on « Lc^/^ 

Dine with the Cross-Legged 
Knights {To), to have no dinner to go 
to. Lawyers at one time made appoint¬ 
ments with their clients at the Round 
Church, and here a host of dinnerlest 
vagabonds loitered about all day, in the 
hope of picking up a few pence for little 
services. 

Diner-Out of the First Water, 

the Rev. Sidney Smith ; so called by the 
Quarterly RevUw (1769^x845}. 

Din'eTawr (3 syl.) or Dinas Vaw» 

great palace \ the residence of the 
king of ^uth Wales, built by l^odti 
Mawr. 

1 was Um guast of Rhy's at Dinevawr. 

And than tha tkUngt found me, that our riw 

Was gachand to Us fiuhers. 

SmtOuy: M»doc, L j (xSogl. 

Dingle {Old Dick of the), frimd of 
Hoblde Elliott of the Heugh-footFanzu— 
Sir W^. Scott; The Bloch Drvatf (tffiie» 
Anne). 

Mnglty Dell, the home of ^ 
Wardle, etc., ind the scene of 'fop- 
man’s love-advances with the “ lair Hm 
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R&cheV*'-^IHckens : The Pickwick Pafen 
(1836). 

Dingwall {Davie), the attorney at 
Wolfs Hope village .—Sir IV. Scott: 
Bride at Lammermoor (time, William 
III.). 

Binias and Bercyllis {The Wan¬ 
derings, Adventures, and Laves of), an 
old Greek novel, the basis of the romance 
of Antonius Diog'en^s, in twenty-four 
books and entitled Incredible 7 kings 
beyond Thule\Ta Huper Thoulen Apisi^ 
a store-house from which subsequent 
writers have borrowed largely. The 
work is not extant, but Phoiius gives an 
outline of its contents. 

Binmont {Dandie, i,e. Andrew), an 
eccentric and humorous store farmer at 
Charlie's Hope. He is called “The 
Fighting Dinmonl of Liddesdale." 

Ailie Dinmoni, wile of Dandie Din- 
mont .—Sir IV. Scott: Guy Mannering 
(time, George II.). 

(This novel has been dramatized by 
Daniel Terry.) 

Blnner Bell {The). Burke was bo 
called from his custom of speaking so 
long as to interfere with the dinner of the 
members (1729-1797). 

Biimerless [The] are said to sit at 
a "Barmecide feast;*' to "dine with 
duke Humphrey;’* "to dine with sir 
Thomas Gresham ; *' to " dine with De- 
mocritos." 1 heir hosts are said to be 
cross-legged knights. (See each article.) 

Biocle'tian, the king and father of 
Erastus, who was placed under the charge 
of the ** seven w ise masters" {Italian 
version). 

In the French version, the father is 
called " Dolop'athos." 

Biog^enes (4 syl.), the negro slave 
of the cynic philosopher Michael Age- 
last^ (4 ryl.).—Sir W. Scott: Count 
Revert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

Biogenes* Xsanthorne, a satire in 
verse on London life by S. Rowlands, 
in 1607. 

ni iicarch the dtv, where, tf 1 can Me 
All honest toae, he shall 

JH'omede (3 srl) fed his horses on 
huOtan desh, and he was himself eaten by 
his horse, being thrown to it by Her- 
cul^. 

Biosi {Ijord), lather of 
Edphrasia is in Vvit with Philastcr, heir 
to^lhe crown of Messi'na. Disguised as 


a page, Euphrasia assumes the name of 
Bellario and enters the service of Philastcr. 
— Fletcher: Philasier, or Love Lies a- 
bleeding (1620). 

IF There is considerable resemblance 
between “Euphrasia" and "Viola," in 
Shakesp>eare's Twelfth Night (1614). 

BioncB'an Ceasar, Julius Caesar, who 
claimed descent from Venus, called Didne 
from her mother. /Ene'as was son of 
Venus and Anchis^s. 

Ecce, Uionxi processit C<e&ari$ astruin. 

Virgil: Ecloguts, U. 47. 

Bio'ne (3 syl\ mother of Aphrodite 
{VenusV Zeus or Jove being the father. 
Venus fiersclf is sometimes called Dione. 

Oh bear . . . thy treasures to the greeu recess, 

W'her© young Diun£ stiays; with sweeiest airs 

Entice her forth to lend her form 

For Beauty’s honoured iiuaj^'e. 

Akensuit : Pleasures <(/ h/tagtnaitan, 1 . (1744). 

Bionys'ia, wife of Cieon governor of 
Tarsus. Periclfis prince of Tyre commits 
to her charge his infant daughter Mari'na, 
supposed to be motherless. When 14 
years old, Dionysia, out of jealousy, 
employs a man to murder her foster-child, 
and the people of Tarsus, hearing thereof, 
set fire to her house, and both Dionysia 
and Cleon are burnt to death in the 
dames .—Shakespeare : Pericles Prince of 
Tyre (1608). 

Bionys'ius, tyrant of Syracuse, de¬ 
throned Evander, and imprisoned him in 
a dungeon deep in a huge rock, intending 
to starve him p death. But Euphrasia, 
having gained access to him, fed him 
from her own breast. I'iinoleon invaded 
Syracuse, and Dionysius, seeking safety 
in a tomb, saw there Evander the deposed 
king, and was about to kill him. when 
Euphrasia rushed fcarward, struck the 
tyrant to the heart, and be fell dead at her 
feet.-^Murphy: The Grecian Daughter 

—In this tragedy there arc several 
gross historical errors. In act i« the 
author tells us it was Dionysius the 
Elder who was dethroned, and went in 
exile to Corinth ; but the elder Dionysius 
died in Syracuse, at the age 63, and 
it was the ^nger DionysHu who was 
dethroned Timoleon, and went to 
Corinth. In act v. be makes Eu];^uas^ 
kill the tyrant in Syracuse, whereas lie 
was allowed to leave Sicily, and retired 
to Corinth, wheie he spent his dme In 
riotous living, etc. 

Bionyaliu (tita ELOEt] was;iiip- 
pointed sole general of the Syracuslaik 
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army, and then king by the voice of the 
senate, Damon *'the Pythagore'an ” 
opposed the appointment, and even tried 
to stab “ the tyrant,” but was arrested 
and condemned to death. The incidents 
whereby he was saved are to be found 
under the article Da'mon, p. 958. 

(Damon and Pythias^ a drama by R. 
Eidwards (1571), and another by John 
Banim, in 1835.) 

Bionys'iua [the Younger], being 
banisheef from Syracuse, went to Corinth 
and turned schoolmaster. 

Corinth’s pedagojfiie hath now 

Transferred hU byword \ tyran(\ to thy brow. 

Byn>n: CkU t NafoUon, 


BioxLysiiui tlie Areop'asfite (5 syl,) 
was one of the judges of the Areopagite 
when St. Paul appeared before this 
tribunal. Certain writings, fabricated by 
the neo-platonicians in tlie fifth century, 
were falsely ascribed to him. The lio- 
ddrian Decretals is a somewhat simikr 
forgery by Mentz, who lived in the ninth 
century, or three hundred years after 
Isidore. 

Th« error of those doctrines so vldous 
Of the old Areopa^te Dio^sius. 

Long/tllaw : Th* Goidm T^gmd. 

Bion^sitis’a Bar, a cave in a rock, 
7a feel high, 27 feet broad, and 219 feel 
deep, the entrance of which "resembled 
the shape of an ear.” It was used as a 
guard-room or prison; and the sentinel 
could bear the slightest whisper of the 
prisoners within. 

BioflCti'ri [sons of Zeus], Castor and 
Pollux. Generally, but incorrectly, ac¬ 
cented on the second syllable, 

Bioti'ma, the priestess of Mantineia 
in Plato's Sym/ostum, the teacher of 
SoeVat^S. tier opinions on life, its 
nature, origin, end, and aim, form the 
nucleus of the dialogue. So^t^s died 
of hemlock. 

Beneath an emerald plane 
Sits Diotlrna, teacMag him tluu died 
Of Kinttiloc h- 

Tmnywon : Tht Brinctxs, Itt. 

Biplomatistg (Prince of), Charles 
Maurice Talleyrand dc P^igord (1754- 
1838). 

Bipsas* a serpent, so called because 
those bitten by it sufifered from intoler¬ 
able thirst. (Greek, dipa, " thirst *') 
Milton refers to it in Paradise Lostt e. 
526 (1665). 

Bip8od0» {9 the people of 

Dipsody, ruled over by king Anarchus, 
and su^ugated by ]»rliice Pantag*rud (bk. 


ii. 28). Pantagruel afterwards colonised 
their cc mtry with nine thousand million 
men from Utopia (or to speak more 
exactly, 9,876,543,210 men), besides 
women, children, workmen, professors, 
and peasant labourers (bk. iii. x).— Rabe¬ 
lais : Pantagruel (1545). 

Bip'sody, the country of the Dip- 
sodes (2 syl.), q.v. 

Bircee'an Swan, Pindar ; so called 
from Dirc^, a fountain in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of Thebes, the poet’s birthplace 
(B.C. 518-442). 

Birg’e in Cymbeline, a beautiful 
ode by Collins. It begins thus— 

To fair Fidele’s grassy tombs, 

Birk Hatteraick. (See Hattb- 

RAICK.) 

Birloi or B’Trlos (Count), a 
# paladin, the embodiment of valour, gene- 
- rosity, and truth. He was sent by 
Charlemagne to the East, where he con¬ 
quered Aliaridfi, a Moorish prince. On 
his return, be found his young wife 
betrothed to Celi'nos (another of Charle¬ 
magne's peers!. The matter was put 
right by the ting, who gave a grand 
feast on the occasion. 

Birt. ' ‘ If dirt were trumps, what a 
capital hand you would bold I” said by 
Sydney Smith to an untidy card-player. 
Sometimes, but erroneously, ascribed to 
C Lamb. 

IT We are told that it was said to ]. 
Wolff, the missionary, and that he ma^ 
answer, “Dirt, dirt 1 call you this dirt? 
What would you say if you saw my feet ? ” 

Birt is sometimes defined as "matter 
in the wrong place; ” but this is absun!, 
A jewel may be dropped in a field of 
street, and is "matter in the wrong place,*' 
but certainly not dirt. 

Birty Ziane, now called Abixigdon 
Street, Westminster. 


Birty IdnafSi. Napoleon X. said. 
" II faut laver sa linge en famille.” 


Bisastroxw BeacetrA^}, the peace 
signed at Cateau-Cambrdsis, by which 
Henri XL renounced all claim to Gen*oa. 
Naples, Mil'an, and Corsica (1559)* 


Bis'nuui, the penitent thief; Gesmas. 
the impenitent one. (See Dbsmas, p. 073.) 


Mw at ootim SttiiKjD^ 

Hot vaniif 
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iHaney Frofesaor, a chair in the 
University of Cambridge, founded by 
fohn Disney, Esq., of The Hyde, Ingate- 
stone, for Archasology (1851). 

Disowned {TA^), a novel by lord 
-ytton (1828). 

Dispensary {The), a poem in six 
cantos by sir S. Garth (1690). In defence 
of an ^ict passed by the College of 
Physicians in 1687, requiring m^ical 
men to give their services gratuitously to 
he poor. 

DlstaM'na, the troth-plight wife of 
general Bombastfis ; but Artaxaminous, 
king of Utopia, promised her half a 
crown ” if she would forsake the general 
for himself—a temptation too great to be 
resisted. When the general found him¬ 
self jilted, he retired from the world, hung 
up his boots on the branch of a tree, and 
dared any one to remove them. The king 
cut the boots down, and the general 
cut the king down. Fusbos, coming up 
at this crisis, laid the general prostrate. 
At the close of the burlesque all the 
dead men jump up and join the dance, 
promising “to die again to-morrow,” if 
the audience desires Bam- 

hastes Furioso {1790), 

Falling on on« kn«e, he put both binds on his heart 
and rolled up his <nres. mu^ after the manner of Bom- 
battiM Furioso making love to Dist i{&na.— 

Distaff’s Day (St.), January 7; so 
called because the Christmas festivities 
terminate on “Twelfth Day,” and on the 
day following the women used to return 
to their distaJfs or daily occupations. 

*.• Also called Bach Day, “rock” 
being another name for a distaff. 

Distressed Mother (TA#), a tragedy 
tiy Ambrose Philips (1712). ^e “ dis¬ 
tressed mother”isAnarom’ach^, Hector’s 
wife. (See Andromache, p. 43.) 

Ditohle]^ (Gajer), one of the miners 
employed % sir Geoffrey Peveril.— Sir 
W. Scott: Peveril of the Peak (time, 
Charles IL). 

Dithyramblo Foetry {Pother ^ 
ArXon of Uesbos (8. b.c. 625), 

Dittom ( Thomas), footman of the Rev. 
Mr. Staunton, of Willingham Rectory.— 
Sir ]V, Seott; Heart of Midlothian 
George 11 .), 

XMraii ( The), the supreme coundl and 
court of justice of the caliphs, The 
abbassidm (3 syl ) always sat in person in 
this court to aid In the redress of wrongs. 


It was called a '* divan ” from the benches 
covered with cushions on which the 
members sat.— D'Herbelot: Bibliothlque 
Orientate, 298. 

Dive \deev\ a demon in Persian 
mythology. In the mogul's palace at 
L^ore, there used to be several pictures 
of these dives (i syl.), with long boms, 
staring eyes, shaggy hair, great fangs, 
ugly paws, long tails, and other horrible 
deformities. I remember seeing them 
exhibited at King's College in one of the 
soiries given there after the Indian 
Mutiny. 

Diver [Colonel), editor of the New 
York Rowdy Journal, in America. His 
air was that of a man oppressed by a 
sense of his own greatness, and his 
physiognomy was a map of cunning and 
conceit.— Dickens: Martin Chutslewit 
(1844). 

DiTeniona of Pnrley {The), 
awrtpotwra (pronounced epe-aftero-en^a) 
by J. Hornfi Tooke (1786, 1805). Callea 
Pulley from William Tooke, who lived at 
Parley (Reading), a great benefactor of 
the author. The idea developed in this 
treatise is that all words were originally 
objective. Thus to harrow (to torment) 
is from the farmer's harrow, which is the 
Greek word apo«* and Latin aro. Many 
are on'omat'o-poet’ic, i.e, words expres¬ 
sive of natural sounds, as roar, hiss, etc, 

Di'vM (2 syl), the name popularly 
given to the “rich man” in our Lord 4 
^able of the rich man and Laxarus; in 
Latin, Divis et Laearus,’-—Luke xvi. 

Divide and CN>vem, a maxim of 
Macbiavelli of Florence (1469-1527). 

DivTna Cozninedia, the first poem 
of note ever written in the Italian lan¬ 
guage. It is an epic by Dant^ Alig^iefri, 
and is divided into three parts: Inferno 
(1300), Purgatory (i^), and Paradise 
(1311). DanUi called it a comedy, because 
the ending is happy; and his counttymen 
added the word divine from adinimtibn 
of the poem. The poet depicts a vision, 
in which he it conducted, first by Virgil 
[human reason) through hell ana puxfa- 
tory; and then by Beatrice [reveM&e) 
and finally by St, Bernard torough die 
several heavens, where be bdiolds the 
Triune God. 

“Hed” is represented as a fiumel- 
sbaped hollow, formed of gmduaUy oottf 
traming cindes, dm lowest and imUeal 
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of which is the earth's centre. (See In¬ 
ferno. ) 

"Purgatory” is a mountain rising 
solitarily from the ocean on that side of 
the earth which is opposite to us. It is 
divided into terraces, and its top is the 
terrestrial paradise. (Sec Purgatory.) 

From this "top" the poet ascends 
through the seven planetary heavens, the 
fixed stars, and the " primum mobile,” 
to the empyre'an or seat of God. (Sw 
Paradise, ) 

English translations. In rerse, of Dante’s famous 
•pics t Boyd, 1785: Caley (in tertiary rhymes, like the 
orisinal), 1851-53; Carey (blank verse, tSut 

Dayman, 1865: Ford, 1871: Lon^ffellow, 1870; Ceorjre 
Musgrave, Tht It^truo (In Spenserian verse, jpcoo), 
1893; Mrs. Oliphant, 1877: Bollock (blank verse), 1B54 ; 
Rossetti (The 1865; Wrljrht (triple rhyme, 

gwttli, 1853. etc. Dr. y^hn Carlyu translaUd inta 
fr9$4 tht " with ixceiUnt notes, 

DiTine. Raphael, the painter, was 
called II Divino {1483-1520). # 

Luis Moralfts, a Spanish painter, was . 
called Bl Divino (1509-1586). 

Ferdinand de Herre'ra, a Spanish poet 
(1516-1595). 

Divine {John the), supposed to be 
Fohn the evangelist. 

One great objection Is this: In the Fourth Gospel 
the author does not name himself; In the Revdatioo 
be does so several times. 

Another objection Is that the vocabulary and swing 
of sentences in the Greek of the two books are very 
different I'bls would be felt especially if a person 
were to read them both in one ana the same day. 

Divine Doctor ( Tkt\ Jean de 
Ruysbrock, the mystic (1294-1381). 

Divine Emblemi, the chief work 
of Francis Quarles, once immensely 
popular. He wrote several sacred poems. 

Divine Legation [The), by bishop 
Warburton (1738). To prove that the 
Pentateuch must have been inspired and 
revealedt "because (unlikeother religious 
qritems) it is silent on the subject of a 
future state.” 

Divine Biffht of Kinga. The 
dogma that Kings can do no wro^ is 
bosiKl on a dictim of Hincmar archhi^op 
of I^eims, viz, that " kings are subject to 
no man so long as tbev rule by God's 
\$mI*’^Hinemaf^s Works, I 693. 

Divine BpeaJtor(riftff). Tyr'tamost 
naually known as Tbeophrastos("divine 
speaks”), was so called by Aristotle 
(».C 370-287). 

Divining Dodt a forked bfancti of 
luuni* suspended lietween the balls of the 
ttminbei Tbe inclination of this rod 


indicates the presence of water-springs 
and precious metals. 

Now to rivulots from tho mountalna 
Point th« rods of fortune-tellers. 

Longjeiiow: Drinking Song. 

Jacques Aymar of Cr 61 e was the 
most famous of all diviners. He lived in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth. His 
marvellous faculty attracted the attention 
of Europe. M. Chauvin, M.D., and 
M. Gamier, M.D., published carefully 
written accounts of his wonderful powers, 
and both were eye-witnesses thereof. (See 
S. Baring-Gould's Myths of the Middle 
Agei.) 

Siviaity. There are four professors 
of divinity at Cambridge, and three at 
Oxford. Those at Cambridge arc the 
Hul'scan, tie Margaret, the Norrisian, 
and the Re^’ius. Those at Oxfoi^d are 
the Margaret, the Regius, and one for 
Ecclesiastical History. 

Dlvi'no Lodovico, Ariosto, author 
of Orlando Furioso (1474-1533). 

Dixie's Land, the land of milk and 
honey to American niggers. Dixie was 
a slave-holder of Manhattan Island, who 
removed his slaves to the Southern 
States, where they had to work harder 
and fare worse ; so that they were always 
sighing for their old home, which they 
c^ed "Dixie’s Land.” Imagination and 
distance soon advanced this island into a 
sort of Delectable Country or Land of 
Beulah. 

Dixon, servant to Mr. Richard Vcrc 
I —Sir W. Scott: The Black Dwarf 

time, Anne). 

Disiy, a nickn.ame of Benjamin Dis¬ 
raeli, earl of Beaconsfield (1805-1881). 

DJa^al, son of Youssof, a sheikh, 
saved by Mak'ni in the great massacre 
of the sheikhs by the Knights Hospitallers 
in the SpoVadfis. (See Dr uses, p. 308.) 

DJin'nestan', the realm of the djinn 
or genii of Oriental mythology. 

Dobbin (Captain afterwards Cokmil), 
son of sir William Dobbin, a London 
tradesman. Uncouth, awkward, and tall, 
with huge feet; but faithful and loving, 
with a Ivge heart and most delicate ap' 
preciation. He is a prince of a fellow, 
IS proud, fond of captain George Osborng 
from boyhood todeath, and adores Ancidia, 
George^s wife. When she has beett a 
widow for some ten years, he maitiei 
bm.-^Thacieray : Vanity Bair (t^). 
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Pobliixia (Humphrey)^ the confi- 
denlial servant of sir Robert Bramble of 
Blackberry Hall, in the county of Kent 
A blunt old retainer, most devoted to his 
mas^ter. Under a rough exterior he con¬ 
cealed a heart brimful of kindness, and 
so tender that a word would melt it.— 
Colman, Jun. : The Poor Gentleman 
(1802). 

Dobu'ui, called Bodu'ni by Dio: the 
people of Gloucestershire and Oxford¬ 
shire. Drayton refers to them in his 
Polyolbion, xvi. (1613). 

Doctor ( The), a romance by Southey. 
The doctor’s name is Dove, and his horse 

Nobbs.” 


Doctor( The Admirable), Roger Bacon 
(xai4-i292)- 

The Angelic Doctor, Thomas Aqui'nas 
(1224-1274), “fifth doctor of the Church.” 

Tlu Authentic Doctor, Gregory of 
Rimini (*--1^57). 

The Dimne Doctor, Jean Ruysbroek 
(1294-1381). 

The Dulcijtuous Doctor, Antonio An¬ 
dreas (*-1320). 

The Ecstatic Doctor, Jean Ruysbroek 

\loqtieni Doctor, Peter Aureolus, 
archbishop of Aix {fourteenth century). 
The Evangelical Doctor, J. Wycliffc 

(1324-1384). 

Tki Illuminated Doctor, Raymond 
Lully {1235-1315), or Most Enlightened 
Doctor. 

The Invincible Doctor, William Occam 

^ ^i'he ^Irrefragable Doctor, Alexander 
Hales (♦-1245). 

The Melli/luous Doctor, St. Bernard 


(1091-1153). 

The Most Christian Doctor, Jean de 
Gerson (1363-1429). 

The Most Methodical Doctor, John 
Bassol (*-1347)- 

The Most Profound Doctor, .^Egidius 
de Colonna (1247-1316). 

The Most Resolute Doctor, Durand de 
St. Poutrain (1267-1332), 

The Perspicuous Doctor, Walter Bur¬ 
ley (fourteenth century). 

The Prqfound Doctor, Thomas Brad- 
wardlne {•-'i349)- 

The Scholastic Doctor, Anselm of Laon 
The Seraphic Doctor, St. Bcmavtntura 
The Singular Doctor, WUHam Occam 

(ia76-i347). ■ ^ 


The Solemn Doctor, Henry Goetbals 
(1227-1293). 

The Solid Doctor, Richard Middleton 
{•-1304). 

The Subtle Doctor, Duns Scotus (i2'55~ 
1308), or Most Subtle Doctor. 

The Thorough Doctor, William Varro 
(thirteenth century). 

The Universal Doctor, Alain de Lille 
(uTx-1203) ; and Thomas Aquinas (1224- 
1274). 

The Venerable Doctor, William de 
Champeaux (*-iia 5 ). 

The Well founded Doctor, Atlgidius 
Romanus (1247-1316). 

The Wise Doctor, John Herman Wessel 
(1409-1489). 

The Wonderful Doctor, Roger Bacon 
(1214-1292). 

I>r. Slop. (See Slop.) 

Dr. Squintum. (See Squintum.) 

Doctor’s Tale {The), in Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, is the Roman story ot 
Virginius given by Livy. This story is 
told in French in the Roman de la Rose, 
ii. 74, and by Gower in his Confessio 
Amantis, vii. It has furnished the subject 
of a host of tragedies: for example, in 
French, Mair^t (1628); Leclerc (1645); 
Campestron (1683); Chabanon (17^) ; 
I^Aharpe (1786); Leblanc de Guillet j 17^); 
Guiraud (1827); l^lour St. Ybars (1845). 
In Italian, Alfieri (1784); in German, 
I^ssing (1775); and in English, Knowles 
(1829). 

Doctor’s Wife (The), a novel by 
Miss Braddon, adapted from Madame 
Bovary, a French novel. 

Doctors of tbe Cburcb. rhe 

Greek Church recognizes four doctors, 
viz. St. Athanasius, St, Basil, St. Gre^ry 
of Nyssa, and St. John Chrysostom, 

Latin Church recognizes St. Augustin, St. 
Jerome, St. Ambrose, and St^ Gregory 
the Great. 

(For all other doctors, see under the 
proper name or nickname.) 

Dodg'er (The Artful), the sobriquet 
of Jack Dawkins, an artful, 
young scamp, in tbe boy crew of Fagin 
the Jew villain. -^ Dkhms: Oliver TwL 
viil. (r837). 

Dod|fso&. a voluble and crafty lawvevi 
who tries to bring up a second caiidiq|ite 
in tbe Interest td the ^*Blue Ibe 

idvtU faction of the Green 

Payhrg The Cmimied Bketim 
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Bodington, whom Thomson invokes 
in his Summer, is George Bubb Doding- 
lon, lord Melcomb-Regis, a British states- 
man. Churchill and Pope ridiculed him, 
while Hogarth introduced him in his 
picture called the "Orders of Periwigs.*’ 

Bod'ipoll (Dr.), any man of weak 
intellect, a dutard. Hence the proverb, 
IVise as Dr. Dodipoll, meaning ‘' not wise 
at all’' 

Dodman or Boddiman. A snail is 
so called in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

•Trn a regular doduian 1 am," aald Mr. Peggotty-- 
by whkh he meant "mi^"-^DukeKS: DavidQcfptT' 
(1849;. 

Doddiman, doddlman, put out your horns. 

For here comes a thief to steal your corns. 

Common PoJ>utmr Rhyme in Ncr/otk. 

Dodon or rather Dodoens [Rembert), 
a Dutth botanist (i5r7“i5B5), physician 
to the emperors Maximilinn 11. and ^ 
Randoljvh II. His works are Frumen- 
forum et lynuminum Historic; Florum 
Historic ; Pur^antium RaJicum et Her- 
berum Historic; Siirfium Historic; all 
included under the general title of "The 
History of Plants.” 

Of tbeitc most helpful herbs yet tell we but a few, 

To those unnumbered sorts, of simples here that grew. 
Which Justly to set down e’en rhjdon short doth tall, 
Drayton ; Volyolkion, »IU. (1613). 

Bodo'ua (in Epiros), famous for the 
most ancient oracle in Greece, The 
respon.scs were made by an old woman 
called a pigeon, liccause tlie Greek word 
felia means cither "old women” or 
"pigeons.” According to fable, Zeus 
gave his daughter two black 

pigeons cndow'ed with the gift of human 
speech : one flew into Libya, and gave the 
responses in the temple of Ammon; the 
other into Epiros, where it gave the re¬ 
sponses in Dodo'na. 

N.B.—Wc are told that the prie.stessof 
Dodona derived her answers from the 
coping of the sacred doves, the rustling of 
the sacred trees, the bubbling of the sacred 
fountain, and the tinkling of bells or pieces 
of metal suspended among the branches 
of the trees. 

And Dodoma'* oak swang lonely 
Houceforth to the tempest only. 

Mrs. Browning: Dead Pan, tj. 

Bods landlady of the Clachan, 

ofdWowbery Arms inn at St. Ronan*s Old 
Town. The Ion wns once the manse, 
and Meg Dods reigned there despotically, 
but her wines were good and her cUisine 
occellent This ii one of the best Jow 
0mfc ^tiaxacicrs 'n th^ whole rang^ of 
Sctioii, 


Sh« had hair of a brindled colour, betwtat Uactc «a 4 
grey, which was ant to escape In elMocks from uooMr 
her mutch when she was thrown into violent agitation j 
long skinny hands terminated by stout talons, grey eyes, 
thin lips, a robust person, a broad though fat chest, 
capital wind, and a voice that could mat^ a choir <k 
fishwomen.-- 5 »r IV. Scott: St. Ronan'x IVtU, I. (time, 
George Ill.). 

N.B.—So good a housewife was this 
eccentric landlady, that a cookery-book 
has been published bearing her name; 
the authoress is Mrs. Johnstone, a Scotch¬ 
woman. 

Bodaon, a young farmer, called upon 
by Death on his wedding-day. Death 
told him he must quit his Susan, and go 
with him. "With you I " the hapless 
husband cried ; "young as I am, and 
unprepared ? " Death then told him he 
would not disturb him yet, but would call 
again after giving him thiee warnings. 
When he was 80 years of age. Death 
called again. " So soon returned?" old 
Dodson cried. " You know you promised 
me three w arnings." Death then told him 
that as he was ** lame and deaf and blind,” 
he had received his three warnings.— Mrs. 
Tkrate [Piozzi]: The Three learnings. 

Bodson and JPogg (Messrs.), two 
unprincipled law'yers, wlio undertake on 
speculation to bring an action against Mr. 
Pickwick for " breach of promise,” and file 
accordingly the famous suit of "BardeD 
V. Pickwick/'-^Difhens: The Pickwick 
Papers (1836). 

Bo6 CTohn) and Richard Roe, saiy 
stitutionaJ names for plaintiff and 
defendant In an action of ejectment 
Abolished in 185a. 

Boeff, Saul's herdsman, who told him 
that the priest Abim'elech had supplied 
David with food: whereupon the king 
sent him to kill Abimelech, and zSoeg 
slew priests to the numlier of four score 
and five (i Samuel xxii. 18). In pi. ii. 
of the satire called Absalom and AckiUh 
//4<r/(i682), Elkar.eh Settle is called Doeg, 
because he "fell upon” Dryden with ms 
pen, but was only a " herdsman or driver 
of asses.” 

l>oeg, without knowing how or oliy, 

Mncie stilt« hlunderiivg kind of mdody . . . 

Let him rafl on . . . 

(But] if Im jumbles to one line of Mtase, 

Indict him of a capital offence. 

ToU : AhsmUm and AckUaj^ket, ii. 4^1-44^. 

Dog {Agrifpa j). Cornelius Agri(^ 
had a dog which was generally suij^eclM} 
of being a spirit incamate. 

Arthurs DogH*CwXi** 

Dog Be^ade, the was 

nam^ " Ouinsey/' 
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Of Bloomfield's Farmer^s Bay, “Trow- 
acer.” 

Lord Byron's Dog, "Boatswain.' It 
was buried in the garden of Newstead 
Abbey. 

Dog of CcUherine de Medicis, " Phoebft," 
a lap-dog. 

Of Chaucer's Nuns Priests Tale, 

*• CoUe,” " Gerland,” and "Talbot.” 

Cuthullins Dog was named " Luath,” 
a swift-footed hound. 

In Don Quixote, " Barcino,” " Buton/* 
and "Towzer,” 

Doras Dog, Dickens: David 

Copperjield, 

Douglas's Dog, " Luffra.”— Sir IV, 
Scott: Lady of the Lake. 

Of Elisabeth queen of Bohemia, "Apol¬ 
lon.” 

Erigoni5 Dog Erigon^ 

is the constellation Virgo., and Moera the 
star called Canis. 

Eurytion's (herdsman of Gcryon), 
"Orlhros.” It nad two beads. 

FingaVs Dog was named ' ‘ Bran. ” 

Geryons Dogs. One was "Gargittos” 
and the other ‘' Orthros. ” The latter was 
brother of Cerbftros, but it had only two 
heads. Hercules killed both of them. 

Hogarth's Pug, "Trump.” 

Landseer's Dog,* ^'^txsXxssk,'' Introduced 
by die great animal-painter in his picture 
called " The Invader of the Larder.” 

Llewellyn's Dog was named ‘ * Gelert; ** 
it was a greyhound. (Sec Gelert. ) 

.\Lord Lurgans Dog yeas named ‘' Master 
M*Grath/’ from an orphan boy who 
reared it. This dog won three Waterloo 
cups, and was presented at court by the 
express desire of queen Victoria, the very 
year it died. It was a sjwrting grey¬ 
hound j 1866-1871, died Christmas Day). 

Mama's Dog, * * Silvio. ”— Sterne : Senti- 
mental Journey. 

Marla's, " Bungey.” 

Newton's\SirIsaac), "Diamond,” (See 
Newton and his Dog.) 

I>og of Montar^, This was a dog 
named " Dragon,’^ belonging to Aubri dc 
Montdidier, a captain in the French army. 
Aubri was murdered in the forest of 
Bondy by his friend, lieutenant Macaire, 
in the same regiment After its master’s 
death, the dog showed such a strange 
aversion to Macaire, that suspicion was 
aroused agrinst him. Some say be was 
lotted against the dog, imd confessed 
the crime. Others say a sash was found 
on him, and the sword-knot was recog¬ 
nized by Ursula as her own work and gut 
to Aubri. This Macaire then confessed 


the crime, and his accomplice, lieutenant 
Landry, trying to escape, was seized by 
the dog and bitten to death. 'This story 
was di^atized in French by Pix6r6court 
(1814), and rendered into English. 

IT Hesiod, the Greek poet, was mur¬ 
dered by the sons of Ganictor, and the 
body thrown into the sea. When washed 
ashore, the poet’s dog discovered the 
murderers, and they were put to death. 

Orion's Dogs; one was named "Arc- 
toph'onos ” and the other " Pto-ophagos,” 

Pope's Dog was called " Bounce.” 

Punch's Dog, "Toby.” 

Richard IL's greyhound, " Mathe, ’ 
forsook Richard, and attached itself to 
Boling broke.— Shakespeare: Henry IV, 

Roderick the Goth's Dag was called 
" 'Theron." 

Prince Ruperts Dog was called * ‘ Boy. ” 
He was killed tin the battle of Marston 
Moor. 

Sir IV. Scotts Dogs, His deer-hound 
was "Maida.” His jet-black greyhound 
was "Hamlet.” He had also two Dandy 
Dinmont terriers. 

Dog of the Seven Sleepers, " Katmlr.” 
It spoke with a human voice, 

In Sleary's circus, the performing dog 
is called "Merryleys.”— Dickens : Ham 
Times, 

Tristan's DogWBA called " Leon.” 

(For Actaeon’s fifty dogs, see Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable, p. 364.) 

Dog. The famous mount St, Bernard 
dog which saved forty human beings, was 
named "Barry.” The stuffed skin of 
this noble creature is preserved in the 
museum at Berne. 

Bog (The), Diog£n6s the cynic {B.C. 
413-323). When Alexander encountered 
him, the young Macedonian king intro¬ 
duce himself with the words, " I am 
Alexander, sumamed ‘the Great.*” To 
which the philosopher replied, "And I 
am Diog8n6, sumamed ' the Dog.* ’* The 
Athenians raised to bis memory a pillar 
of Parian marble, sunnounted with a dpg, 
and bearing the following inscription 

** Stf, dog, wbat gtuunS you ta tbat tonbt** 

A dog. yHifo«jii«f" DiognM. **From£tf}* 
SuMph. ** Ho who mode otttb hit homo t** 
TlM«MMiifi(mdoad,«akoiigtbotc«zt«star. B.CB. 

The Thracian Dog, Zolilus the gmnb. 
marian; so called for l^s snarling, captioits 
criticisms on Homer. Plato, and iso'cratds. 
Contemporary with Philip of Maoedoii. 

Dof mi Xear* gave a dog fe 

Frederick prince of Wales, and had 
ttnes engraved mi the collar-** 
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1 am his Highness’ dog at Kew ; 

Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you! 

Dog enclosed in aZTutsliell ( The) 
was named ‘'Tonton." 

Dog'u Nose, gin and beer. 

** He is not certain whether he did not twice a week, 
for so years, taste do^'s nosi, which your committee 
find, upon inquiry, to bo compounded of warm porter, 
moist sugar, gm. and nutmeg.; PUkwick^ 
cik. XXXill. 

Cold as a dog^s nose, 

Th<‘re sprung a leak in Noah’s ark. 

Winch unde the dog begin to b.irk j 
Noah took his nose to stop itie hole. 

And hence his nose is always cold. 

Notes and Queries, February 4, tfyi. 

Dofiffl were supposed by the ancient 
Gaels to be sensible of their masters' 
death, however far they might be sepa¬ 
rated. 

The mother of Cuimiu remains In the hall ... his 
dogs are howling in their place. . . . " Art thou fallen, 
my fair<headttd son, In Erin's dismal wart "•^Oxrt’an ; 
Ttmera, v. 


DogfS. The two sisters of Zobei'dfi (3 
w/.) were turned into little black dogs 
for casting Zobeid^ and *' the prince" 
into the sea. (See Zobeide.) 

Bofffl mentioned by Antbors. 

In Auton's Ballads, *' Hector" (young 
Bekie). 

In the Odyssey of Homer mention is 
made of the dog “ Argus." 

ShakesjKare names several dogs : Thus 
we have, in the Induction of Taming of 
the Shrew, mention made of " Belman, 

“ Oow'der," “ Echo," and ** Merryman." 
In The 'Tem/esl,of** Fury," “ Mountain," 
‘‘Silver," and “Tyrant." In the Two 
GtnSlemen of Verona, of the dog “ Crab." 

The dog Tray, i.e, Trag = runner 
{Briiish), 

Non sibl. sed domino venStur ver>tragus seer 
IBsesum leporem qui tlbi dento farot. 

MartimL 


f“Ver-tra|pis," i.e. verdray, “very 
tw^" And many others.) 

of War, Famine, Sword, and 

Fire. 

Then should tb« w&rilka Harry, like hltmeli; 

Assume the port oi Man: and at his heels, 

Lmuhed in like hounds, should Famine, Sword, and Flee 
Crouch for emjdoynifent. 

SHakeryeart: King^ H*my V. t chorus (iS 99 )* 


Bog'-beaded Tribes (of India), 
mentioned in the Italian romance of 
Gueri'no Mesckfno, 


Botf^roee (Greek, kuno-rodon). So 
called because it was supposed to cure 
the bite of mad dogs. 

A mum yuro f«Mtf uidotra runsMSM 

wmeuw eptodam nuper retMutom, nmht aylvectili voiM 

JSKtt HmL, 

Tei^reis two igno¬ 


rant conceited constables, who greatl) 
confound their words. Dogberry calls 
“assembly” dissembly ; “treason" he 
calls perjury; “calumny” he calls bur¬ 
glary ; “ condemnation," redemption; 

'‘ respect," suspect. When Conrade says, 
“ Away I you are an ass ; " Dogberry tells 
the town clerk to write him down “an 
ass." “ Masters," he says to the officisds, 
“ remember I am an ass." “Oh that 1 
had been writ down an ass I " (act iv. sc. 
2). — Shakespeare : Much Ado about 
Nothing {1600). 

Dogget, wardour at the castle of 
Garde Dolourcuse. —Sir VV. Scott; The 
Betrothed {time, Henry II.), 

Dogg'et's Coat and Badge, the 

great prize in the Thame.s rowing-match, 
given on the 1st of August every year. So 
A called from Thomas Dogget, an actor of 
Drury Lane, who signalized the accession 
* of George I. to the throne by giving 
annually a waterman’s coat and badge 
to the winner of the race. The Fish¬ 
mongers' Company add a guinea to the 
prize. 

Bolley (Abraham), a citizen and re¬ 
tired slop-seller. He was a charity boy, 
wholly without education, but made 
^80,000 in trade, and was determined to 
have “a larned skollard for his son-in- 
law." He speaks of jomtry [geometry], 
joklate, jogrxfy, AI Mater, pinny forty, 
and anti^ry doctors; talli of Scratchi 
[Gracchi], tiorsi [Horatii], a study of 
Horses, and so on. Being resolved to 
judge between the rival scholarship of an 
Oxford pedant and a captain in the army, 
he gets both to speak Greek before him. 
Gradus, the scholar, quotes two lines of 
Greek, in which the word panta occurs 
four times. “ Pantry 1" cries the old 
slop-seller; “ you can’t impose upon raft. 
I know pantry is not Greek." The cap* 
tain tries English fustian, and when 
Gradus maintains that the words are 
English, “Out upon you for a jacka¬ 
napes!" cries the old man; “as if t 
di’n’t know my own mother-longue I ahd 
gives his verdict In favour of the captain. 

Elitabeih Doiley, daughter of the old 
slop-sellet, in love with captain Granger. 
She and her cousin Charlotte induce the 
Oxford scholar to dress like a beau Id 
please the ladies. By so doing he dis- 
^ts the old man, who exdauns, “ 0% 
mat 1 should ever have been su^ A doit 
as to take thee for a manof lamen* Sn 

the captain wins the race nt a 
Mrs^Cmleyi WMitkeDnpof 
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MLaMla, ft friend of Mark Antony, 
in love with Cleopatra. Handsome, 
valiantt young, and “looked as he were 
^Id for nature’s bail to catch weak 
woman's eyes.”— Dryden: All /or Love, 
iv. I (1670). 

Doll Common, n young woman in 
league with; Subtle the alchemist, and 
with Face his ally.— Ben /onson: The 
Alchemisi (1610). 

Mrs. Pritchard [1711-1768] could pass flrom “lady 
Msct^th " to Dou Common.”— Lei£'h Hunt. 

Doll Tearsheet, a “bona-roba.” 
This virago is cast into prison with Dame 
Quickly (hostess of a tavern in East- 
cheap), for the death of a man that they 
and Pistol had beaten.— Shakespeare: 
2 Henry IV. (1598). 

Dollallolla [Queen), wife of king 
Arthur, very fond of stiff punch, but 
scorning “ vulgar sips of brandy, gin, 
and rum." Sh^e is the enemy of Tom 
Thumb, and opposes his marriage with 
her daughter Huncamunca; but when 
Noodle announces that the red cow has 
devoured the pigmy giant-queller, she 
kills the messenger for his ill tidings, and 
is herself killed by Frizaletta. (jicen 
Dollallolla is jealous of the giantess Glun- 
dalca, at whom his majesty casts * ‘ sheep's 
eyes.”— Tom Thumb, by Fielding the 
novelist (1730), altered by O'Hara, author 
of Midas (1778). 

DoUa Slurrey, a character in 
Crabbe’s Borough. She died playing 
cards. 

*• A Yole J A vole I" she cried : " ‘tis fairly won." 

Thb said, she gently with a single sigh 

Pied. 

Crabbt: Bor^ug^h (iSxo). 

Dolly of the Chop-house (Queen’s 
Head Passage, Paternoster Row and 
Newgate Street, Eondon). Her celebrity 
arose from the excellency of her provisions, 
attendance, accommodation, and service, 
llie name is that of the old cook of the 
estaUishment 

lacoth rowtvhtg, and th« brand was lair. 

Tb« small beer grateful and as pepper strong, 

‘ The be«E-«teaks tender, and the pot-herbs young. 

Dol^ Trull. Captain Machaath 
sdys she wai “ so taken up with stealing 
hearts,\she l^ft herself no time to steal 
anythin elae.”— Gay: TM B/iggaVs 
Ophit, H i (17^). 

Dolly ITiurdoil* daughter of Gabriel 
yardenr locksmlih. , She was lowd to 
distractloii by Joe wUtet, Hugh of the 
, inn, and Simon , Tappertit. 
Dolly dressed in the Watteau, st^de, and 


was lively, pretty, and bewitching.— 
Dickens: Darnaby Rudge (1841). 

Dolman, a light-blue loose-fitting 
jacket, braided across the front with 
black silk frogs, and embroidered from 
the cuffs almost to the shoulders with 
gold lace of three rows interwoven. It is 
used as the summer Jacket of the Algerian 
native troops. The winter jacket is called 
a “ pelisse.^’ 

DoTon, “a man of subtle wit and 
wicked mind,” father of Guizor (groom 
of Pollenthe Saracen, lord of “ Parlous 
Bridge ”). Sir APtegal, with scant cere¬ 
mony, knocks the life out of Guizor, for 
demanding of him “ passage-penny ” for 
crossing the bridge. Soon afterwards, 
Brit'omart and Talus rest in Dolon's 
castle for the night, and Dolon, mistaking 
Britomart for sir Artegal, sets upon her 
in the middle of the night, but is over¬ 
mastered He now runs with his two 
surviving sons to the bridge, to prevent 
the passage of Britomart and Talus ; but 
Britomart runs one of them through with 
her spear, and knocks the other into the 
river.— Spenser: Faerie Queene, v. 6 

(1596)- 

Dol'ou and myssea. Dolon under* 
took to enter the Greek camp and bring 
back to Hector an exact account of 
cve^lhing. Accordingly he put on a 
wolfs skin and prowled about the camp 
on all-fours. Ulysses saw through the 
disguise, and said to Diomed, “yonder 
man' is from the host . . . we’ll let him 
pass a few paces, and then pounce on him 
unexpectedly.” They soon caught the 
fellow, and having “pumped” out of 
him all about the ^ojan plans, and the 
arrival of Rhesus, Dioraed smote him 
with hie falchion on the mid-neck and 
slew him. This is the subject of blc. x. 
of the Iliad, and therefore this book is 
called “ Dolonia ” (“ the deeds of 

Dolon”) or “ Ddlophoa'ia Dolon's 
murder''). 

Pull of cunning, like Ulyssra' wblfUa 

When he allured poor uoloa. 

Byren : Hon Juan, zilb 105 (1804]. 

Doloyft'toiB, the Sicilian king,., 
placed his son Luclen under the charge 
of “seven wise masters.” When grown 
to man’s ektate, Luden’s 8te]^o^^ 

improper advances to Mm, 
he repulsed; and she accused Mm to the 

Mven his life would be M 

the wlMi iDMten amuMd tlie 
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^vcn tales, ami the k^ng relented. The 
prince himself then told a tale which 
embodied his o>vn history; the eyes of 
the kir?g were opened, and the queen 
was condemned to d^iK'-Sandabat^M 
Parables (French version). 

Dozubey a purse-proud, self- 

contained London merchant, living in 
Portland Place, Bryanstone Square, with 
offices in the City. His god was wealth; 
and his one ambition was to have a son, 
that the firm might be known as “ Dom- 
bey and Son." When Paul was born, his 
ambition was attained, his whole heart 
was in the boy, and the loss of the mother 
was but a smki\ matter. The boy’s death 
tnmed his heart to stone, and he treated 
his daughter Florence not only with utter 
indifTerence, but as an actual interloper. 
Mr. Dombey married a second time; but 
his wife eloped with his manager, James 
Carker, and the proud spirit of the mei# 
chant was brought low. 

Paul Dombey, son of Mr. Dombey; a 
delicate, sensitive little boy, quite un¬ 
equal to the great things expected of him. 
He was sent to Dr. Bliml-rer's school, but 
soon gave way under the strain of school 
discipline. In his short life he won the 
love of all who knew him, and his sister 
Florence was especially attached to him. 
His death is beautifully told. During his 
last days he was haunted by the sea, and 
was always wondering what the wild 
waves were saying. 

Florence Dombey, Mr, Dombey *s 
daughter ; a pretty, amiable, motherless 
child, who incurred her father's hatred 
because she lived and , thrived while her 
younger brother, Paul, dwindled and 
died. Florence hungered to be loved, 
but her father had no love to bestow 
on hef-. She married Walter Gay, and 
when Mr. Dombey was broken in spirit 
by the elopement of his second wife, 
his grandchildren w^ere the solace of his 
old nge.^Dtckens : Dombey and Son 
(1846). 

Bom • Baniel originally meant a 
public school for magic, established at 
Tonis; but what is generally understood 
by the word is that in)me<^se 
mcni, near TUnis, uq^er the ‘‘roots of 
the ocean,*’ established .Hal-il-Mau^- 
grabyi^ncl completed.by ]^s son.. There 
weif6 fohr,chtmqpes to it, ^ch pf which 
had a st^rcase of 4000 steps ; and 
cians, ^pth^,,4iWi80rcci:dzs of every sort 
wei^ eiq(k^ted to do homage there at least 
once a jr^ to ^atonal j^atan]. Dcim* 


Daniel was utterly destroyed by prince 
Habeddl-Rouman, son of the cahph of 
Syria. — Continuation of ike Arabian 
Nights (" History of Maugraby "). 

Southey has made the destruction of 
Dom-Daniel the subject of bis Thalaba 
-—in fact, 'Fbalaba takes the office of 
Habed-il-Rouman ; but the general inci¬ 
dents of the two tales have no other re¬ 
semblance to each other. 

Bomestio Poet ( The), William 
Cowper (1731-1800). 

Bomestic Poultry, in Dryden’s 
Hind and Panther, mean the Roman 
Catholic clergy ; so called from an estab¬ 
lishment of priests in the private chapel 
of Whitehall The nuns ore termed 
Vsister partlet wuth the hooded head'* 
<1687). 

Bom'ine Stokau (corruption of 
Dominus^ tecum, " the I-X)rd be with 
thee^’). A witch, being asked how she 
contrived to kill all the children of a certain 
family in infancy, replied, *' Easily enough. 
When the infant sneezes, nobody says, 
‘ Domine stekan/ and then I become mis¬ 
tress of the child."— Rev, W, Webster: 
Basque Legends, 73 (1877). 

Bomiuick, the "Spanish fryar,'* a 
kind of ecclesiastical Falslaff. A most 
immoral, licentious Dominican, vvho for 
money would prostitute even the Church 
and Holy Scriptures. Dominick helped 
Lorenzo in his amour with Elvi'ra the 
wife of Gomez. 

He Is a huge, fat, religious geotleiuan ... big enough 
to b« a pope. Kis gUa ve as rosy as a turkey, cock s. 
Uis big beuy walks In stable before luia, like a harbinger; 
and ms gouty legs come limping after It. Never was 
such a tuo or devotkm seen.— S/anitM 
Frjmr, IL 3 (1680). 

Bomiuio Sampson i his Christian 
name is Abel. He ts the tutor at EUan- 
g^Owan House) very poor, veiy modest, 
and crammed with Latin quotations. 
constant exdamation is " Prodigious 1" 

DonUivle Sampson Is a poor, modest, humble leholir, 
who had won bts way through the clashes, but fallesi to 
tholoewoKi In ttw voya^ of life,—Sir PK Sceit: Gnjfi 
Ummuring" (time, George II.). 

Bomlnique (3 syl,), the gossiping 
old footman of the Franvals, who fancies 
himself quite fit to keep a secret. He is, 
however, a really faithrul retainer of thh 
family. The Deaf and Dmmh 

Bomitian a Harkamaihw Tbe 

emperbr DomMian was so cunning a 
marksman, that if. a bo# at a good 
distance off held up his hand asid 
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tprtftd out his fingers, he could shoot 
through the spaces without touching the 
boy's hand or any one of his fingers. 
(See Tell, for many similar marksmen.) 
^PeaeAam: Complete Gentleman [itvj). 

® noble lady of Florence, 
greatly embittered against the republic 
to its base ingratitude to her two brothers, 
Pondo and Berto, whose death she hoped 
to revenge. 

I am ■ daughter of tho Traversart, 

Sister of Porzio and Berto both . . . 

J knew that Florence, that could doubt their faith. 

Most needs mistrust a stranger’s ; holding back 

Reward firom them, must hold back his reward. 

R. Browning; LurUh Ut 

Don JLlplionso, son of a rich banker, 
in love with Victoria, the daughter of don 
Scipio; but Victoria marries don Fer¬ 
nando. Lorenzo, who went by the name 
of Victoria for a time, and is the person 
don Alpbonso meant to marry, espouses 
don Caesar.— O'Keefe: Castle of Anda¬ 
lusia (1798). 

Don Juan. (See Juan.) 

Don Quixote, a satirical romance, in 
ridicule of the laics of chivaliy, by Cer¬ 
vantes (3 jy/.), a Spaniard. Part i. in 
ifios; part ii. in 1615. 

English translations: Duffleld, 1881; Janrls (goodj, 
1749; Motteux. 1719'. Skelton (the first, good), s6xa- 
1690; Smollett, 1755; Wilmot, 1774etc. 

DramatiMed, in Z696, tj Dur/ey, and in tji 6 fy 
Fielding, Converted into etn of era iy Macfarren in 

Don Sebastian. (See Sebastian.) 

For other ** dons,” see the proper name, 

Donaeba dim na Dimalffli, the 

.Highland robber near RoseneatL— Sir 
W* Scott: Heart of Midlothian (time, 
George IL). 

Donald, the Scotch steward of Mr. 
Mordent. Honest, plain-spoken, faith¬ 
ful, and unflinching in his duty.— HoU 
croft: The Deserted Daughter (1785, al¬ 
tered into The Steward). 

Donald, an old domestic oS MacAulay, 
the Highland chief.— Sir IV, Scott: 
L^end of Montrose (time, Charles L). 

Donald of tbe Hammer, son of 
|he laird of Invemahyle of the West 
jHighlands of Scotland. When Green 
Cohn assassinated the laird and his house¬ 
hold, the Infant Donald was saved by his 
'foster^nurse, and afterwards brought up 
by her husband, a blacksmith. He be¬ 
came so strong that he could work for 
luntrs with two fore-hammers, one in each 


hand, and was therefore called Donuilnan 
Ord. When he was ai he marched with 
a few adherents against Green Colin, and 
slew him ; by which means he recovered 
his paternal inheritance. 

Donald of the smithy, the ** son of the hammer," 

Filled the banka ol Lochawe with mourning and 
damour. 

Quoted byiir Walter Scott, in Tales Grmsed^ 
father, L 39. 

Donar, same as Thor the god 
of thunder among the ancient Teutons, 

Donation of Pepin. When Pepin 
conquered Ataulf (Adolphus), the ex¬ 
archate of Ravenna fell into his hands. 
Pepin gave the pope both the cx-archate 
and the republic of Rome ; and this 
munificent gift is the world-famous 
•'Donation of Pepin," on which rested 
the whole fabric of the temporal power of 
the popes (a.d. 755). Victor Emmanuel, 
king of Italy, dispossessed the pope of 
his temporal sovereignty, and added the 
papal states to the united kingdom of 
ltdy, over which he reigned (1870). 

Dondasch', an Oriental giant, con¬ 
temporary with Seth, to whose service he 
was attached. He needed no weapons, 
because he could destroy anything by his 
muscular force. 

Don'egild (3 syl .), the wicked mother 
of Alla king of Northumberland, Hating 
Custance because she was a Christian, 
Donemld set her adrift with her infant 
son. When Alla returned from Scotland, 
and discovered this act of cruelty, he put 
his mother to death ; then going to Rome 
on a pilgrimage, met his wife and child, 
who had been brought there a little time 
previously.— Chaucer: Canterbury Tales 
('•The Man of Law’s Tale," 1388). 

Don'et, the first grammar put into 
the hands of scholars. It was that of 
Dona'tus the grammarian, who taught 
in Rome in the fourth century, and was 
the preceptor of St. Jerome. When 
••Graunde Amour" was sent to study 
under lady Gramer, she taught him, as 
he says— 

First ny donet, end then my sccedence. 

Bmwa: Tho PaxHmt efPlesure, v. (time. Henry VH.). 

Doni'ea* only child of the lord of 
Ar'kinlow (an elderly man). Young 
Eb'erhard loved her, and the Flnuiih 
maiden was betrothed to him. Walking 
one evening by the lake, Dontea heard 
the sound of me death-spectre, and fet) 
lifeless in the aims her lover. 
Presently the dead maideh reeeived a 
sutimaturnl vitality, but her chorics were 
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tyaii, her lips livid, her eyes lustreless, 
and her lap-dog bowled when it saw her. 
EberWd still resolved to marry her, and 
to church they went. But when he took 
Donica's hand into his own it was cold 
and clammy ; the demon fled from her, 
and the body dropped a corpse at the feet 
of the bridegroom.— Southey: Donica (a 
Finnish ballad). 

Donnerlm'gfel (Rudolph) ^ one of the 
Swiss deputies to Charles “ the Bold," 
duke of Burgundy. He was cousin of the 
sons of Arnold Biedcrman the landam- 
man of Unterwaldcn [alias count Arnold 
of Geierstein). 

Theodore Donnerhugely uncle of Ru¬ 
dolph. He was page to the former baron 
of Amheim [Arn hinu\.—Sir W, Scott: 
Anne of Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Donnitliome [Arthur), in love with 
Hetty Sorrel. In George Eliot’s novel <# 
Adam Bede (1859). 

Donovan, lord Rosebery's celebrated 
horse, was named from “ Donovan," the 
hero of Edna Lyall’s novel so called. 

Do'ny, Florimel’s dwarf.— 

Falrie Queene, iii. 5 and iv. 2(1590,1596). 

Doneel del Telio [Et\, the Rnight 
of the Sun, a Spanish romance in The 
Mirror of Knighthood* He was “most 
excellently fair, and a ‘ * great wanderer;" 
hence he is alluded toas “ that , wander¬ 
ing knight so fair." 

Doolin of Sdayence (2 syl.), the 
hero and title of an old French romance 
of chivalry. He was ancestor of Ogier 
the Dane. His sword was called Mar- 
veilleuse (“wonderful"). 

Doomsday Sedfirwiok, William 
Sedgwick, a fanatical “ prophet *’ during 
the Commonwealth. He pretended that 
the time of doomsday had been revealed 
to him in a vision. And, going into the 
garden of sir Francis Russell, he denounced 
a party of gentlemen playing at bowls; 
and bade them prepare for the day of 
doom, which was at hand. 

Doorm, an earl who tried to make 
Enid his handmaid; and ** smote her on 
the cheek" because she would not wel¬ 
come him. Whereupon her husband, 
count Geraint, started op and slew 
the ** rasset-bearded esj\*^Tennysm: 
lifylls if the King Enid **). 

D<»0]>QpaA«V (^Ae), CratA^ the 
so called because he used logo 


round Athens early of a morning, and 
rebuke the people for their late rising. 

Dora [Spenlow], a pretty, warm¬ 
hearted little doll of a woman, with no 
practical views of the duties of life or the 
value of money. She was the “child- 
wife " of David Copperfield ; and loved to 
sit by him and hold his pens while he 
wrote. She died, and David then mar¬ 
ried Agnes Wickfield. Dora’s great pet 
was a dog called “ Jip," which died at the 
same time as its mistress.— Dickens: 
David Copperfeld [iB^g). 

(One of the /dylls of lord Tennyson, 
published in 1842, is called “ Dora.’j 

Dora'do [El), a land of exhaustless 
wealth ; a golden illusion. Orella'na, 
lieutenant of Pizarro, asserted that he had 
discovered a “ gold country " between the 
Orinoco and the Am'azon, in South 
America. Sir Walter Raleigh twice visited 
Guia'na as the spot indicated, and pub¬ 
lished highly coloured accounts of its 
enormous wealth. (See El Dokado, 
p. 318.) 

Dorali'oa (4 ry/.), a lady beloved by 
Rodomont, but who married Mandri- 
cardo — Ariosto: Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Dor'alia, the lady-love of Rodomont 
king of Sarza and Algiers. She doped 
with Mandricardo king of Tartary.— 
Bojardo: Orlando Innamoraio (1495); 
and Ariosto: Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Dorante (2 syl>)^ o name introduced 
into three of Mofiirc’s comedies. In Le^ 
Facheux he is a courtier devoted to the 
chase (1661), In Lm, Critique ticoU des 
Femmes he is a chevalier (166a), In Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme he is a count in 
love with the marchioness DoiimAne 

Doras'tTiu and Faunia, the hero 
and heroine of a popular romance by 
Robert Greene, publislied in under 
the title of Panaosto and the Triumph oj 
Time. On this “history" Shakespeare 
founded his Winters Tale. 

Why, sir WllUam, ft Is a romance, a norei a ^eawiftei 
history by half than the loves of Dorastui ana Patuila. 
-^icktrUt^/T: LffV€ iM a yUIagt, iH. x. 

Doras, the assumed name of don 
Alonzo of Alcazar, when he deserted 
Sebastian king of Portugal, turned rene¬ 
gade, and joined the emperor of Barbary. 
The cause of his desertion was because 
Sebastian gave to Henri*quez the lady 
Violante (4 syl), betrothed to tosdf. 
TTjc quarrel between Sebastian and Dorax 
is a masterly Ipiltadon of ipiarrd and 
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reconciliation of Brutus and Cassius in 
Shakespeare's Julius Casar,-^Drydei%i 
Don Sebastian [1690). 

LOc® •* Donz " In the play, I tubmUted, "tho* with 
swelBng lieaft.’*— 5 Vr W. ScotL 

N.B,—This quotation is not exact. It 
occurs in the “ quarrel.” Sebastian says 
to Dorax, Confess, proud spirit, that 
better he [//<?«deserved my love 
than thou.^' To this Dorax replies— 

1 must grrant, 

Yes, I must grrant, but with a swellinff soul, 

Henriques h.ici your love with more aesert; 

For you he louyht and died; I foueht agrainst yoa. 

Drayton : Don Sedastian ( 169 °^ 

Horcas, servant to squire Ingoldsby.— 
Sir W. Scott: /^cifgattnt/et {time, George 

in.). 

borcits, an old domestic at Cumnore 
Place.— 5 i> W, Scott: Kenilworth (time, 
Elixabeih). 

< Dorcafl Society, a society for sup¬ 
plying the poor with clothing; so called 
from Dorcas, who ** made clothes for the 
poor,” mentioned In Acts ix. 39. 

Doric Dand, Greece, of which Doris 
• part. 

Thro* all the bounds 
Of Dotk land. 

MiHon: Parodist Lost, 1 . 519 (i66s)* 

Doric Xteed, pastoral poetry, simple 
and unprnamented poetry ; so called be¬ 
cause ^eryihing Doric was remarkable 
for its chaste simplicity. 

Doricourt, the Jianci of Letitia 
Hardy. A man of the world and the 
rage of the London season'; be is, how¬ 
ever, both a gentleman and a man of 
honour. He had made the “ grand tour,'' 
and considered English beauties insipid. 
—ISdrs, Covoley: The Belle's Stratagem 
(1780). 

Montague Talbot [1778-1*31^ 

He rei^ o’er comedy supreme .. . 

Hone ^ow for light and airy sport. 

So exquisite as Doricourt. 

. Crqtion CraJktr. 

•.* Doricourt is one of the dramatis 
persona of The Way of the Worlds by 
Congreve (1700). 

; Do^l^idou, a lovely swain, nature's 
"chiefest work,” more beantlful than 
Narcissus, Ganimede, or Adonis.— 
Browne.: Britannia's Pastorals (1613). 

Do%i|fC]i. a lady of high family, who 
marri^ Arvir'agus out of pity. (Sec 
Arviraghs, p. 66.) 

3 E>oir’i]EMt| agientefl, witty BberMnc. 
The ori^nal of this character ivas the 
of Rochester.—. Th$ iidan pf 
Mode or Sir FopHng mutter (1676). 


. The Dorfanants and the lady Touchwoods, fat their 
own sphere, do not offend my moral sense; in wet, they 
do not appeal to it at aR—C Lamb. 

(The “ lady Touchwood ” in Congreve’s 
Double Dealer, not the “lady Frances 
Touchwood '■ in Mrs. Cowley's Bell^AS 
Stratagem, which is quite another cha¬ 
racter.) 

Dor 'imbue (3 syl.), daughter of Al- 
cantor, beloved by Sganarelle (3 syl.) and 
Lycaste (2 syl.). She loved “ ie jeu, les 
visites, les assembles, les cadeaux, et les 
promenades, en un mot toutes le choses 
de plaisir,” and wished to marry to get 
free from the trammels of her home. She 
says to Sganarelle (a man of 63), whom 
she promises to marry, “Nous n’aurons 
jamsds aucun d 6 m 41 b ensemble ; et je ne 
voua contraindrai point dans vos actions, 
comme j’esp6re que vous nc me con train- 
drez point dans les mienne.”— Moliire: 
La Mariage Ford{i66t^). 

(She had been introduced previously as 
the wife of Sganarelle, in the comedy of 
Le Cocu Imaginaire, 1660.) 

Dorimene, the marchioness, in the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, by Moli6re(i67o), 

Doriu'da, the charming daughter of 
lady Bountiful ; in love with Aimwcll. 
She is sprightly and light-hearted, bu/ 
and virtuous also.— Farquhar. 
The Beaux' Stratagem (1707). 

Dorlue' (2 syl.), attendant of Manane 
laughter of Orgon). She ridicules the 
folly of the family, but serves it faith¬ 
fully.— Molilre: Le Tartugk {1664). 

D'Onue'o, prime minister of Victor 
Amade'us (4 syl.), and also of his son and 
successor Charles Emmanuel king of Sar¬ 
dinia. He took his colour from the king 
be served ; hence under the tortuous, 
d/^ilful Victor, his policy was marked 
with crude rascality and duplicity ; but 
under the truthful, single-minded Charles 
Emmanuel, he became straightforward 
and honest.— F, Browning: King Victor 
and King Charles, etc. 

Dormer (Ca/foi^), benevolent; truth 
ful, and courageous, candid and warm* 
hearted. He was engaged to Louisa 
Travers ; but the lady was told that he 
was false and bad married another, so 
^ gave her hand to lord Davenant. 

Marianne Dormer^ sister of the 
tjdn. She married lord Davenant, who 
called himself Mr. Brooke : hut he for- 
s^pk te in three months* giving out that 
he was dead. Marianne lupov^ng her¬ 
self to be a widow, mamed 
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t6n. •^Cumberland : The Mystttima Hm- 
(1783). 

Dormer (Caroline), the orphan 
datighter of a London merchant, livho 
was once very wealthy ; but he became 
bankrupt and died, leaving his daughter 
£200 a year. This annuity, however, 
she loses through the knavery of her man 
of business. When reduced to penury, 
bear old lover, Henry Morland (supposed 
to have perished at sea), makes bis ap¬ 
pearance and marries her, by which she 
becomes the lady Duberly.— Colman : 
The Heir-at^Law {1797)* 

Bomton (Afr,), a great banker, who 
adores his son Harry. He tries to be 
stem with him when he sees him going 
the road to ruin, but is melted by a kind 
word. 

Josej?h Munden [ijsS-iSjal was the origliui l•0p^e' 
sentetire of "Old Dtunton ‘ and a host of oth^ 
characters.—(1833). ” 

Harry Domton, son of the above. A 
noble-hearted fellow, spoilt by over- 
indulgence. He becomes a regular rake, 
loses money at Newmarket, and goes 
post-speed on the road to ruin, led astray 
by Jack Milford, So great is his extrava¬ 
gance, that his father becomes a bankrupt; 
but Sulky (his partner in the bank) comes 
to the rescue. Harry marries Sophia 
Freelove, and both father and son arc 
saved from ruin.— Holcroft: The Road to 
Ruin (179a). 

Borober'nia, Canterbury. 

BOKOTKS'A, of Andalusi’a, daugh¬ 
ter of Cleonardo ^ opulent vassal of the 
duke Ricardo). She was married to dOn 
Fernando, the duke's younger son, who 
deserted her for Lucinda (thedaughter of 
an opulent geutlcnian), engaged toCar- 
denio, her equal in rank and fortune. 
When the wedding day arrived, Lucinda 
fell into a swoon, a letter informed the 
bridegroom that she was already marfied 
to CardeniO, and next day she took 
refuge in a convent, Dorothea also left 
her home, (Pressed in boy’s clothes, and 
concealed herself in the Sierra Morena or 
Brown Mountain. Now, it *0 happened 
that Dorothea, Cardenio, and don 
Quixote’s party happened to be staying 
at the Crescent Inn, and don Fernando, 
who had abducted Lucinda from the 
convent, halted at the same place. Bert 
he fbund his wife Dorothea, and Lucinda 
her husband Cardenio. All these mis¬ 
fortunes thus came to an endi and the 
parties mated with th^ respective 


3pons^'>^€ervantes i' Don Qmxioiei 
(1605). 

Botrothe'a, dster of Mons. Thomai 
--Tletcher: Mans, Thomar (lOig). 

Borothe'a, the "virgin martyr,",,at¬ 
tended by Angelo, an angel In the 
semblance of a page, first presented to 
Dorothea as a beggar-boy, to whom she 
Mve alms.— Massinger: The Virgin 
Martyr (162a). 

Borothe’a, the heroine of Goethe’s 
poem entitled Hermann and Dorothea 

{1797)- 

Dorothea Brooke, the heroine of 
Middlemarch, a novel by "George 
Eliot'' (Mrs. J. W. Cross, 187a). 

Dor'otheus (3 s^l), the man who 
spent all his life in endeavouring to 
elucidate the meaning of one single word 
in Homer. 

Dor'othy (Old)^ the housekeeper of 
Simon Glover and his daughter " the 
fair maid of Perth.’’— W. Scott: Fair 
Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Dor'othy, charwoman of Old Trap- 
bois the miser and his daughter Martha. 
—Sir W. Scott: Fortunes of Wf^e/(limc, 
James I.). 

Dorriforth, a young handsome 
catholic priest (afterwards lord Elm¬ 
wood). He was the ^rdener of Miss 
Milner, the heroine of the novel, who 
falls In love with Dorriforth. Miss 
Milner has a quick tongue and warm 
heart, but is for ever on the verge of 
wrong-doing ; Dorriforth is grave and 
Inexorable,— Mrs, Inchbald : A Simple 
Story (\j^\), 

Donrilloii f*S^> WiUiam), a rich 
Indian merchant and a widower. He had 
one daughter, placed under the care of 
Mr. and Miss Norberry. When this 
daughter (Maria) was grown to woman¬ 
hood, sir William returned to England, 
and, wishing to learn the character of 
Maria, presented himself tsndec; iha as¬ 
sumed name of Mr. Mandred. He found 
his daughter a fashkmable young, lady, 
found of pleasure, dress, and jbut 
affectionate and good-hearted. He was 
enabled to extricate her from some mone^ 
difficulties, won her heart, revealed hitSH 
seif as her father, and reclaimed her, ’ 

' Mhs [Afarid] DorriUon^ daugbteri of 
sir Wimam; gay, fashionable, Ught- 
bmrtcd, Mghly aixomplisbed,;and ie^ 
beiutiliiL up ii 
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mother's care or father's caution," she 
had some excuse for her waywardness 
and frivolity. Sir George Evelyn was 
her admirer, whom for a time she teased 
to the very top of her bent ; then she 
married, loved, and reformed.— Mrs, 
Inchbald: Wives as they Wert and 
Maids as they Are (1797). 

D’Oshom (Count), governor of the 
Giant’s Mount Fortress. The countess 
Marie consented to marry him, because he 
promised to obtain the acquittal of Ernest 
de Fridberg {“ the State prisoner ’’); but 
he never kept his promise. It was by 
this man's treachery that Ernest was a 
prisoner, for he kept back the evidence of 

f eneral Bavois, declaring him innocent. 

[e next employed persons to strangle 
him, but this attempt was thwarted. His 
villainy being brought to light, he was 
ordered by the king to execution.— Stir¬ 
ling: The State Prisoner 

Do 'son, a promise-maker and pro¬ 
mise-breaker. Antig'onos (grandson of 
Demetrios the besieger) was so called. 

Dot. (See Peerybingle.) 

Do-the-boys Kali, a Yorkshire 
school, where boys were taken-in and 
done-for by Mr. Squeers, an arrogant, 
conceited, puffing, overbearing, and 
ignorant schoolmaster, who fleeced, beat, 
and starved the boys, but taught them 
nothing.— Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby 
(*838). 

Th« original of Dotheboys HaH is still in existenco 
at Bowes, some five miles from Barnard Castle. The 
King's Head inn at Barnard Castle b spoken of in 
Nwiolas NickUby by Newman Noggs.—iVoAjr and 
Qmrits, April 9 ,1875. 

Doto, Kysd, and Neri'ne, the 

three nereids who guarded the fleet of 
Vasco da Gama. When the treacherous 
pilot had run the ship in which Vasco 
was sailing on a sunken rock, these sea- 
nymphs lifted up the prow and turned it 
round.— Camoens: Lusiadt ii. (1569). 

Donban, the physician, cured a 
Greek king of leprosy by some drug con¬ 
cealed in a racket-handle. The king gave 
Douban such great rewards that the envy 
of his nobles was excited, and his vizier 
suggested that a man like Douban was 
veiy dangerous to be near the throne. 
The fears of the weak king being aroused, 
he ordered Douban to be put to death. 
When the physidan saw there was no 
remedy, he^ve the king a book, saying, 
**On the sixth leaf the king will fiM 
something affecting his Ufe,” The king, 
finding leaves stick, moistened lus 


finger with his mouth, and bv so d3ing 
poisoned himself. * ‘ Tyrant 1 exclaimed 
Douban, “ those who abuse their power 
merit death."— Arabian Nights (“The 
Greek King and the Physician ”). 

Douban, physician of the emperor 
Alexius.— Sir W. Scott: Count Robert oj 
Paris (time, Rufus). 

Double Dealer ( The), * ‘ The double 
dealer" is Maskwell, who pretends love 
to lady I'ouchwood and professes friend¬ 
ship to Mellefont (2 in order to 

betray them both. The other characters 
of the comedy also deal doubly : Thus 
lady Froth pretends to love her husband, 
but coquets with Mr. Brisk; and lady 
Pliant pretends to be chaste as Diana, 
but has a liaison with Careless. On the 
other hand, Brisk pretends to entertain 
friendship for lord Froth, but makes love 
to his wife; and Ned Careless pretends to 
respect and honour lord Pliant, but bam¬ 
boozles him in a similar way.— Congreve 
(1700). 

Doubl«>-headed Mount ( The), 
Parnassus, in Greece; so called from its 
two chief summits, Tith 5 r 5 o and Lycorga. 

Double Lines (in Lloyd’s books), a 
technical word for losses and accidents. 

One moniin? the subscrit>er8 were readinjif the 
"double lines,^ and among the losses was the total 
wreck of this identical ship.— and New Londen, I. 
513 - 

Doublefee (Old Jacob), a money¬ 
lender, who accommodates the duke of 
Buckingham with loans.— Sir tV. Scott: 
Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Doubting Caetle, the castle of 
giant Despair, into which Christian and 
Hopeful were thrust; but from which 
they escaped by means of the kev called 
“Promise."— Bunyan: Pilgrims Pro¬ 
gress, i. (1678). 

Dougal, turn-key at Glasgow Tol- 
booth. He is an adherent of Rob Roy.— 
Sir W, Scott: Rob Roy (time, George L). 

DODOLAS, divided into The Black 
Douglases and The Red Douglases, 

I. The Black Douglases (or senior 
branch). Each of these U called “The 
Black Douglas.” 

The Hardy, William de Douglas, de¬ 
fender of Berwick (died 130a). 

The Good sir James, eld^t son of *' The 
Hardy." Friend of Bmce. Killed by the 
Moors in Spain, 133a 

Englancfs Scourge and Seotlarntfs Bul¬ 
wark, William Douglas, knight of Liddes- 
dale. Taken at Heine's Cross, 
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killed by William first earl of Douglas, 
in 1353. 

Tke Flower of Chivalry^ William de 
Douglas, natural son of “The Good sir 
James ” (died 1384). 

James second earl of Douglas over¬ 
threw Hotspur. Died at Otterburn, 
1388. This is the Douglas of the old 
ballad of Chevy Chase. 

Archibald the Grim, Archibald Douglas, 
natural son of “ The Good sir James " 
(died*). 

Tke Black Douglas, William lord of 
Nithsdale (murdered by the earl of Clif¬ 
ford, 1390). 

Tineman (the loser), Archibald fourth 
earl, who lost the battles of Homildon, 
Shrewsbury, and Verneuil, in the last of 
which he was killed (1434). 

William Douglas, eighth earl, stabbed 
by James II., and then despatched with a 
battle-axe by sir Patrick Gray, at Stirling 
February 13, 14^. Sir Walter Scott 
alludes to this in The Lady of tke Lake. 

James Douglas, ninth and last earl 
(died 1488). With him the senior branch 
dotes. 

II. The Red Douglases, a collateral 
branch. 

BelUihe^Cat, the great earl of AngvLs. 
He is introduced by Scott in Marmion, 
His two sons fell in the battle of Floddcn 
Field. He died in a monastery, 1514. 

Archibald Douglas, sixth earl of Angus, 
and grandson of Bell-the-Cat.** James 
Bothwell, one of the family, forms the 
most interesting part of Scott's Lady of 
the Lake. He was the grandfather of 
Damley, husband of Mary queen of 
Scots. He died 1560. 

James Douglas, earl of Morton, yotmger 
brother of the seventh earl of Angus. He 
took part in the murder of Rizzio, and was 
executed by the instrument called “the 
maiden" (1530-1581), 

The Douglas," introduced by 

sir W. Scott in Castle Dangerous^ is “The 
Gud schyr James." This was also the 
Douglas which was such a terror to the 
EngUidi that the women used to fnghten 
their unruly children by saying they 
would “m^e the Black Douglas take 
them/* He first appears In Castle Dan- 
terous as “ Knight of the Tomb.” The 
following nursery rhyme refers to him:— 

Hash y«, hush yv, little pet ye; 

Hushjtre, hush ye, do not Qret ye; 

The Blade Douftas shall not eet thee. 

Sir iV. Sem: l%k$ n/a Grmnttyather, L a 

BoftgliUiy a tragedy by J. Home (1757). 

Totmg having saved the IIIq of 


lord Randolph, is given a commission 
in the army. Lady Randolph hears of 
the exploit, and discovers that the youth 
is her own son by her first husband, lord 
Douglas. Glenalvon, who hates the new 
favourite, persuades lord Randolph that 
his wife is too intimate with the young 
upstart, and the two surprise them in 
familiar intercourse in a wood. The 
)^outh, being attacked, slays Glenalvon; 
but is in turn slain by lord Randolph, 
who then learns that the young man was 
lady Randolph's son. Lady Randolph, 
in distraction, rushes up a precipice and 
throws herself down headlong, and lord 
Randolph goes to the war then raging 
between Scotland and Denmark. 

Home irai a Scotch miniver, but the publication of 
a drama so offended the Presbytery, that he found It 
expedient to leave the ministry. 

DonglaB {Archibald earl of), father- 
in-law of prince Robert, eldest son of 
Robert III. of Scotland. 

Margery of Douglas, the earl's daughter, 
and wife of prince Robert duke of Koth* 
say. The duke was betrothed to Eliza¬ 
beth daughter of the earl of March, but 
the engagement was broken off by in¬ 
trigue.— Sir W. Scott: Fair Maid of 
Penh (time, Henry IV.). 

Douglas (Clara), the heroine of lord 
Lytton’s comedy called Money (1840). 

Douglas (George), nephew of the re¬ 
gent Murray of Scotland, and grandson 
of the lady of Lochleven. George Doug¬ 
las was devoted to Mary queen of Scots. 
—Sir IV* Scott: The Abbot (time, Eliza¬ 
beth). 

Douglas and the Bloody Heart. 

The heart of Bruce was entrusted to 
Douglas to carry to Jerusalem. Landing 
in Spain, he stopi^ to aid the Ois- 
tilians against the Moors, and in the heat 
of battle cast the “ heart," enshrined in a 
golden coffer, Into the very thickest of 
the foe, saying, “The heart or death 1 " 
On he dashed, fearless of danger, to 
regain the coffer, but perished in the 
attempt. The family thenceforth adopted 
the “bloody heart" as their armorial 
device. 

Douglas Larder ( The). When the 
“Good sir James" Douglas, in took 
his castle by a coup de main from the 
English, he caused all the barrels con* 
taining flour, meal, wheat, and malt, to 
be knodeed in pieces and their contimts 
to be thrown on the floor; he then staved 
la all the hogsheads of wine and ak upon 
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ttiis mass. To this he flung the dead 
bodies slain and some dead horses. The 
English called this disgusting mess ‘' The 
Douglas Larder. ” He then set fire to the 
castle and took refuge in the hills, for he 
said “ he loved far better to hear the lark 
Sil^ than the mouse cheep." 

1 Wallace's Larder is a similar phrase. 
In the dungeon of Ardrossan, Ayrshire 
(surprised by him in the reign of Edward 
I.), DC had the dead bodies of the garrison 
thrown together in a heap. 

Bonglas Tragedy {The)^ a ballad 
printed in Scott's Boraer Minstrelsy, 
Lord William elopes with Margaret 
Douglas; but being pursued by her 
fatiter and brothers, they fight, and the 
two are left dead on tlie road. William, 
wounded, just reaches home to die, and 
during the night Margaret does also. 

DouloureTise 0arde (/^)) a castle 
in Berwick*upon-Tweed, won by sir 
Launcelot du Lac, in one of the most 
terrific adventures related in romance. 
In memory of this event, the name of the 
castle was changed into La Joyeuse Garde 
or La Garde Joyeuse. 

Bousterswivel {Herman), a German 
sdiemer, who obtains money under the 
promise of finding hidden wealth by a 
divining-rod .—Sir W. Scoit: The Anti¬ 
quary (time, George III.). 

• The Incident of looking for treasure in the church is 
copied from one which LiUy mentions, who went with 
David Ramsay to search for hid treasure in West¬ 
minster Ahbey.—See Old and Nev Ltmd^n, L rap. 

Dove (L>r.\ the fiero of Southey’s 
novel called The Doctor (1834), 

Dove {Sir Benjamin), of Cropl^ 
Castle, Cornwall. A little, peaking, pul¬ 
ing creature, desperately hen-pecked by 
a second Wife; but madam overshot the 
mark, and the knight was roused to assert 
and maintain the mastery. 

That vMy (Blevmr,actor Cbeity [cT^ifui} Afapearad 
to ** sir BmjAnun Do)n^*ttnd sboi^ tdmself amaAtOf 

IMy Dove, twice married, first id Mr, 
Searcher, king’s messenger, and next to 
sir Benjamin Dove. She had a tendresse 
for Mr#, Paterson. Lady Dove was a 
t^tible termagant, and, whfh scolding 
billed, taed to lament for poor dear 
dckd Seardher, who—etc,, etc. 
pdled her boir sdmeWhat too tight, ithd 
sUr Benjamin aaSetted hi$ independence. 

•Sophia Duve, daughter of Sir Benjamihi 
She* loved Robert Belfleld, but 
et^^ed to marry the elder brother 


Andrew. When, however, the wedding 
day arrived, Andrew was found to be a 
married man, and the younger brother 
became the bridegroom.— Cumberland: 
The Brothers ( 1769 ). 

Dowlas {Daniel), a chandler of Gos- 
port,*who trades in ** coals, cloth, herrings, 
linen, candles, eggs, sugar, treacle, tea, 
and brickdust. ’ ’ This vulgar and illiterate 
petty shopkeeper is raised to the peerage 
under the title of ' ‘ The right hon. 
Daniel Dowlas, baron Duberly.'* But 
scarcely has he entered on his honours, 
when the “ heir-at-law,” supposed to have 
been lost at sea, makes his appearance in 
the person of Henry Morland. The 

heir ” settles on Daniel Dowlas an 
annuity. 

Deborah Dowlas, wife of Daniel, and 
for a short time lady Duberly. She 
assumes quite the airs and ion of gen¬ 
tility, and tells her husband “as he js a 
pear, he ought to behave as sich.” 

Dick Dowlas, the son, apprenticed to 
an attorney at Castleton. A wild young 
scamp, who can * * shoot wild ducks, fling 
a bar, play at cricket, make punch, catch 
gudgeons, and dance.” His mother says, 
“he is the sweetest-tempered youth wben 
he has everything bis own way.” He 
comes into a fortune of ;^is,ooo a year, 
and gives Dr. Pangloss /300 a year to 
tutorize him. Dick Dowlas falls in love 
with Cicely Homespun, and marries her. 
— Colman: Heir-at-lMW {tj^yf). 

Miss Pope «sked me atmilt the dress. I aosvferM, 
'* It should be buck botnbsxecD ..." X proved to 
her thkt not only ** Deborah X>owUli,'' but sll the rest 
of the drumatis jlyr$9nu ought to be in mouruingr.., . 
The three ** DovAases " as relatives dt the deceased lord 
Duberly i ** Henry Morland " as the heir-at-law ; 
Pangloss " as a cleigyinan; " CaroUne OMuer for the 
^ of her father; and KenHok^asnserraiitef the 
2>ormer fiunily.-^^hxwM SmitK. 

Dowlas Ipld Dame), hdusekeeper 
the duke of Buckingham.— Sit W. Scott: 
PeverU of the Peak (tlmt, Chkcles IL). 

DowUagr [Captain)^ a great drunkard, 
who dk& inhis BorotmM, 

m.{mo). J 

Downer {Billy), an ck:casibfial potw 
and shoeblack, a diibisbr of kfiowle^l^. 
a pl^ilosbphef, a citizen of the World,, 
an “ unfinisbed gentleman. ”— i^elby t 7^ 
Unfinuked Gentleman (184 x). 

Dowai&g ProfMHlorr in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. So' oaH^ from 
sir George Downing, barL^ who loonded 
theJa||^jrbfe8$b^^ -n 
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(3 jy/.), a knight of Arden; ti ballad by 
M, Drayton (1593). 

Old dmi'cev doth of Topaz taB. 

Mad Rabelais of Pantaflfruel. 

A later third of Dowsabel. 

Dray ten: Nymfhiiiia, 

Drao, a sort of fairy in human form, 
whose abode is the caverns of rivers. 
Sometimes these dracs will float like 
golden cups along a stream to entice 
bathers; but when the bather attempts to 
catch at them, the drac draws him under 
water.— Stmth of France Mythology. 

Hra'clienfela ('^dra^n rocks**), so 
called from the dragon Killed there by 
Siegfried, the hero of the Nihclungen Lied. 

DragOXX (A), the device on the royal 
banner of trie old British kings. Tlie 
leader was called the pendragon. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth says, '* When Aure'lius 
was king, there appeared a star at 
Winchester of wonderful magnitude an^l 
brightness, darting forth a ray, at the; 
end of which was a flame in form of a 
dragon." Uther ordered two golden 
dragons to be made, one of which he 
presented to Winchester, and the other he 
carried with him as a royal standard. 
Tennyson says that Arthur’s helmet had 
for crest a golden dragon. 

. . . th49y saw 

Tha dragon of the great pendragoiuhlp. 

That crowned the state pavilion of the king. 

7<ni^.riprf Guinewrt, 

Dragfon [Tlu), one of the masques 
at Kennaquhair Abbey.— Sir W. ScoH : 
The Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Dragon ( 714 ^ Red), the personification 
of the devil," as the enemy of man.— 
P, Fletcher: The Purple Island, ix. (1633). 

Dragon of Wantley {i.e. Warn- 
cliff, in Yorkshire), a skit on the old 
melHeal romances, especially on the old 
rhyming legend of sir Bevis. The ballad 
describes the dragon, its outrages, the 
flight of the inhabitants, the knight 
choosing his armour, the damsel, the 
fight, and the vietdry. The hero is called 
‘‘More, of More HalT' (^,v,)*>^Fercy: 
ReiiffueSt III. lii. 

Carey has a burlesque called The 
Dra^n of Wantley, and calls the hero 

Moore, of Moore Hall," 1697-1743.) 


Dragon’s Hill (Berkshire). The 
Igpnd says it is hefe that Si. George 
killed the dragon ; but the place a»- 
s^ed for this achievement in the ballad 
giv^ in Percy's Reli^ues is in 

lihya.'V Another legend gives Berytua 
{B^rut) as 4 h& place Of this encounter. 


(In regard to Dragon Hill, according 
to Saxon annals, it was here that CcdHc 
(founder of the West Saxons) slew 
Naud the pendragon, with 5000 men.) 

Dragon’s Teeth. Tlie tale of Jason 
and is a repetition of that' of 

Cadmus. 

In the tale of Cadmus, we are told 
the fountain of Arei'a (3 syl.) was 
guarded by a fierce dragon. Cadpans 
killed the dragon, and sowed its teeth In 
the earth. From these teeth sprang up 
armed men called “ Sparti," among whom 
he flung stones; and the armed men fell 
foul of each other, till all were slain 
excepting five. 

*.* In the tale of Jason, we are told 
that, having slain the dragon which kept 
watch over the golden fleece, he sowed its 
teeth in the ground, and armed men. 
sprang up. Jason cast a stone into the 
midst of them ; whereupon, the men at¬ 
tacked each other, and were all slain. 

Dragons. 

Ahkiman, the dragon slain by Mithra. 
—Persian Mythology. 

CoLEiN. (See p, 335.) 

Dahak, the three-hcaded dragon slain 
by Thraetana-Yafna.— Persian. 

Fafnis, the dragon slain by Sigurd. 

Grendel, the dragon slain by Beo¬ 
wulf, the Anglo-Saxon hero. 

La Gargouille, the dragon which 
ravaged the Seine, slain by St Romain 
of Rouen. 

PvTHON, the dragon slain by Apollo. 
—Greek Mythology. 

Tarasque (3 syl,), the dragon slain at 
Aix-la-Chapelle by St. Martha. 

ZOHAK, the dragon slain by Feddiin. 

N.B.—Numerous dragbns haVe no 
special name. Many denoted Red, 
White, Black, Great, efcl * 

Dramis. The earliest European 
drama since the fall of the Western 
empire appeared in the middle of 
fifteenth century. It is called La CeUs^ 
tina, and is divided into twenty-one acts. 
The first act, which runs through fifty 
pages, was composed by Rodrigo Cota; 
the other twenty are ascribed to FemanfliJ 
de Rojas. ’The whole was publish^ in 
1510. : 

The earliest English drama is entitled 
Ralfh Roisier Xyster, a coccie# 
Hicnolas Udal (before because ineiK- 
tioned by T*,Wii«on,Jn hmRmliNif Rmhm 
which?appearcidin^ / 

The second EngUsb dtaina wissGfl^^ 
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Gurton^s Needle, by Mr. S., Master of 
Arts. Warton, in his History of English 
Poetry (iv. 32), gives 1551 as the date of 
this comedy ; and Wright, in his Hisioria 
Hisirionica, says it appeared in the reign 
of Edward VL, who died 1553. It is 
generally ascribed to bishop Still, but he 
was only eight years old in 1551. 

Father ^ the French Drama, Etienne 
Jodelle (1532-1573)- 

Father of the Modem German Drama, 
Andr^os Greif (1616-1664). 

Father of the Greek Drama, Thespis 
(sixth century B.C.). 

Father of the Spanish Drama, l.,op6 de 
Vega (1562-1635). 

Drama of Exiles ( The), a poem by 
Mrs. Browning {1844). 'Fhe “ exiles ” are 
Adam and Eve from Paradise, and the 
poem depicts the anguish of Eve when 
driven into the wilderness, “ And must I 
leave thee, Paradise ? ” 

Drap, one of queen Mab's maids of 
honour. — Drayton : Nymph idia. 

Dra'pler’s Zietters, a series of 
letters written by dean Swift, and signed 
“ M. D. Drapier," advising the Irish not to 
take the copper money coined by William 
Wood, to whom George I. had given a 
patent. These letters (1724) stamped out 
this infamous job, and caused the patent 
to be cancelled. The patent was obtained 
the duchess of Kendal (mistressof the 
king),who was to share the profits. 

Can w« the Drapier then foreett 

Is not our nation in his debtf 

Twas he that writ the '* Drapier's Letters.” 

Dmh SvH/t: yerses on his own doaOt. 

Drawcan'sir, a bragging, blustering 
bully, who took part in a battle, and 
killed every one on both sides, sparing 
neither friend nor foe. ’*— Villiers duke of 
Buckingham: The Rehearsal (1671). 

Juan, who was a little superficial. 

And not in literature a great Drawcaotir. 

Byron : Don yuan, id. 51 (1894). 

At length my enemy appeared, and I went forward 
some yards like a Drawcausir, but found myself seised 
wkh a panic as Paris was when he presented hirnsell 
to fight with Menelaus.—; Gi! Bias, vU, x (1735). 

Dream Antliorflliip. It is said 
that Coleridge wrote his Kubla Khan 
from his recollection of a dream. 

V Condillac (says Cabanis) concluded 
in his dreams the reasonings left incom¬ 
plete at bed-time. 

Dreams. Amongst the ancient Gaels 
the leader of the army was often deter¬ 
mined by dreams or visions in the night. 
The different candidates retired *'eacb to 
his hill of ghosts/* to pass the night, and 


he to whom a vision appeared was ap¬ 
pointed the leader. 

Selma's king tZ^*«ig<*^looked around. In his ora* 
sence we rose in arms. But who should lilt the shield 
—for all had claimed the wart The night came down. 
We strode in silence, each to bis hUl of ghosts, that 
spirits might descend in our dreams to n-aik us for the 
held. We struck the shield of the dead. We raised 
the hum of songs. We called thrice the ghosts of our 
fathers. We laid us down for dreams.—Oxjien ; 
Caihlin 0/ Clutha. 

Dreama. The Indians believe all 
dreams to be revelations, sometimes made 
by the familiar genius, and sometimes by 
the “inner or divine soul.” An Indian, 
having dreamt that his finger was cut oflf, 
had It really cut oifF the next day — 
Charlevoix: Journal of a Voyage to 
North America. 

Dream'er {^Tke Immortal), John 
Bunyan, whose Pilgrim*s Progress is said 
by him to be a dream (1628-1688). 

H The pretence of a dream was one 
of the most common devices of mediaeval 
romance, as, for example, the Romance of 
the Rose and Piers Ploivman, both in the 
fourteenth century. 

Dreary ( Wat), alias Brown Wnx, 
one of Machcatl/s gang of thieves. He 
is described by Peachum as “ an irregular 
dog, with an underhand wav of disposing 
of his goods” /act i. sc. i).— Gay: The 
BeggaVs Opera (1727). 

Drink used by actors, orators, etc.*— 

Bra HAM, bottled porter. 

Catley [Miss), linseed tea and madeira. 

Cooke (G. F.), everything drinkable. 

Emery, brandy-and-water (cold). 

Gladstone ( W, £.), an egg beaten up 
in sherry. 

Henderson, gum arabic and sherry. 

Incledon, madeira. 

Jordan {Mrs.), calves'-foot jelly dia- 
solved in warm sherry. 

Kean (Edmund), beef-tea for break¬ 
fast, cold brandy. 

Lewis, mulled wine (with oysters). 

OXBERRY, tea. 

Smith ( William), coffee. 

Wood (Mrs.), draught porter. 

J, Kemble took opium. 

Drink. “/ drinh the air,** says 
Ariel, meaning will fly with gn^t 
speed.” 

In Henry IV, we have “devour the 
way,” meaning the same thing. 

“ Drink to me only vnth thine eyes,** 
one of Ben Jonson’s fifteen lyrics (1616). 
(See Forest, The,) 

DriVor, clerk to Mr. Pleydell, adV6« 
cate. lttinburgh.-^.S^r W* Scott: 
Mannering {fhmt, George 
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DRUID. 


Driver of Europe. The due de 

Choiscul, minister of Louis XV., was so 
called by the empress of Russia, because 
he had spies all over Europe, and ruled 
by them all the political cabals. 

Dro'gio, probably Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. A Venetian voyager 
named Antonio Zeno (fourteenth century) 
so called a country wnich he discovered. 
It was said to lie south-west of Estotiland 
{^brador)^ but neither Elstotiland nor 
Drogio are recognized modem geo¬ 
graphers, and both are supposed to be 
wholly, or in a great measure, hypo¬ 
thetic^. 

Dro'mio (Tfu Brothers), two brothers, 
twins, so much alike that even their 
nearest friends and masters knew not one 
from the other. They were the servants 
of two masters, also twins and the exact 
facsimiles of eacl^ other. The masters 
were Antiph'olus of Ephesus an* 
Antipholus of Syracuse .—ShakespeareT 
Comedy of Errors \v^i^f). 

(The Comedy of Errors is borrowed 
from the Menachmi of Plautus.) 

Dronadaugliter (Tronda), the old 
serving-woman of the Yellowleys,— Sir 
W, Scott: The Pirate (time, William 
IIL). 

Drood (Edwin), the hero of a novel 
called The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by 
Dickens. Only eight numbers appeared, 
which were published in 1870, the year of 
the author's death. 

Drop Serene (Gutia Serhta), It 
was once thought that this sort of blind¬ 
ness was an incurable extinction of vision 
by a transparent watery humour distilling 
on the optic nerve. It caused total blind¬ 
ness, but made no visible change in the 
eye. It is now known that this sort of 
blindness arises from obstruction in the 
capillary nerve-vessels, and in some cases 
at least is curable. Milton, speaking of 
his own blindness, expresses a doubt 
whether it arose from the Gutta Serena or 
the suffusum of a cataract, 

$0 thick ■ drop serene ** hath quenched their orb*. 
Or suffusion " reUed. 

MiUm: Paradift Losi, Ul. (1665). 

Dropping Well, near the Nyde, 
Yorkshire. 

. . . men •* Dropping Well • it cell, 

Beemtse out of a rock n stul in drops doth fiUli 
N«ar to tho foot whereof it mskes e little pentdSeperf* 

w RttfoioMce ccmtecteth wood to stone. 

: JMredHem, mevtU. (xdim). 

DradlT^t (PeUf^, 6leHt to lord 


Bladderskatel — Sir IV, Scott: Rod- 
gauntlet (time, George III.). 

Druggex (Abel), a seller of tobacco ; 
artless and gullible in the extreme. He 
was building a new bouse, and came to 
Subtle “the alchemist," to know on which 
side to set the shop-door, how to dispose 
the shelves so as to ensure most luck, on 
what days he might trust his customers, 
and when it would be unlucky for him so 
to do. — Ben Jonson: The Alchemist 
(x6io). 

Thomas Weston was " Abel Dru(fyer ” himself [1787- 
X77S]. but David Garrick was fond of the part abo 
[i7iS-t779].i-Z)iA<//»» History 0/ tfu Sta£t. 

(The Alchemist was cut down into a 
two-act farce, called The Tobacconist, by 
Francis Gentleman, in 1780.) 

Dmgget, a rich London haberdasher, 
who has married one of his daughters to 
sir Charles Racket. Drugget is *‘very 
fond of his garden," but his taste goes no 
further than a suburban tea-garden, with 
leaden images, cockney fountains, trees 
cut into the shapes of animals, and other 
similar abominations. He is very head¬ 
strong, very passionate, and very fond of 
flattery. 

Mrs, Drugget, wife of the above, She 
knows her husband’s foibles, and, like a 
wise woman, never rubs the hair the 
wrong way.— Murfhy : Three Weeks 
after Marriage (1776). 

Druid ( The), the pseudonym of Henry 
Dixon, sportsman and sporting writer. 
One of his books, called Sieeplechasing, 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
His last work was called The Saddle and 
Surloin, 

*. * Collins calls James Thomson (author 
of The Seasons) a druid, meaning a pas¬ 
toral British poet or “Nature^ High 
Priest." 

In yonder gniTe • Druid Iks. 

Couim\:n 0 i, 

Druid (Cr,), a man of North Wales, 
65 years of a^, the travelling tutor of 
lord Abberville, who was only 23, The 

octor Is a pedant and antiejuary, choleric 
in temper, and immensely bigoted, wholly 
without any knowledge of the human 
heart, or indeed any practical knowledge 
ataU. 

** Money end trade, 1 ecorn 'em boftb; ... I luam 
traced the Oxu« end the Po, traversed the Riphnaa 
Mountftins, snd pierced into the inmost tesartsot ObWM 
Taitary. ... I have followed the mvira of Kdiilt 
Chan with rapturous delight. There b e land dt 
wonderat 6neJy depopuUted: M 

fiekla without a hoof to tread ^ t irnttS iiwhfiMtt a 
band fo gather 'en s wiUt surii a cataktnh of pats, 
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serpents, scorpions, caterplIUrs, totds. sad 

S tterfliesl Oh, 'tit ca recreating centretnpUtlOil in* 
od to a philosophic mind I "‘-Curnherland: Tht 
FiukimiahU Lcrvtr (17S0). 

Bmid Moxkey, a promise to pay on 
the Greek Kalends. Pa triciiis says, 

Dmidx pecuniain mutuo accipiebant in 
posterior: vita redditun.*' 

Like money by the Druids borroared, 

{a Ih' other world to be restored. 

5 . Buttef : Hudibrat, HL i (167S). 

^ Purchas tells us of certain priests of 
Pekin, “ who barter with the people upon 
bills of exchange, to be paid in heaven a 
hundredfold.*'— PUgri/ns, iii. 2. 

Dnim [Jack). Jack Drums ent^' 
tainmmt is giving a guest the cold 
SlioTilder. Shakespeare calls it “John 
Drum's entertainment " [AlCs Well, tic., 
aa iii. sc. 6); and Holmshed speaks of 
“Tom Drum his entertaynenient, which 
is to hale a man in by the heade, and 
thrust him out by both the shoulders." 

la fohli, s;ood gentlem<rn, I think we shall b« forced 
to five you right John Drum’s entertainraent.-Intro- 
diiictkm to yack Drum's Entertainment (1601}. 

Brummie [Bentley) and Startop, 

two young men who read with Mr. 
Pocket. Drummle was a surly, ill- 
conditioned fellow, who married Estella, 
Miss Havisham’s adopted daughter, 
wasted all her money, and left her a 
penniless widow.— Great Ex¬ 
pectations (i860). 

Brnnk. The seven phases of drunken¬ 
ness are ; (i) Ape-drunk, when men make 
^Is of tnemselves in their cups; (a) 
Lkm-dnink, when men want to fight with' 
e^ery one ; (3) Swine-drunk, when men 
puke, etc.; (4) Sleep-drunk, when men 
get heavy and sleepy in their cups; (5) 
MajrtiEtKlrunk, when men become boast- 
ftd in their cups; (6) Goat-drunk, when 
men become amorous; (7) Fox-drunk, 
when men become crafty in their cupa 


Bnmken Parliament, a Scotch 
parliament assembled at Edinburgh, 

Jufnuai^ I, i66i. 

ft pras • waiting time. fuS of extravagancaj; 
aifS no wonder it was to. when the men of affain went 
aiamdit M«pc4;ually drunk.-~Burrut: His Dwn Time 

the Stern," one of the four 
Im^hts who attacked Britomart and sir, 
&udamore {3 jy/.). 


Thp wariiko dame [Britomart] was, on h«r part assaid 
ny OaHhd anq BlandamoUir at ono ; 

ParideS imd DruOn iferceiV mid 
CW SoiuU^vn; tmth bis foae {/itul 

^meert Fai*u Quette, iv. g (iSg/Si* 


(London), takes its 
iBliiBe from the Druiy fsupiiy.^^ 


House stood on the site of the present 
Olympic Theatre. 


Bmaes (Return of the). The Druses, 
a semi-Mohammedan sect of Syria, being 
attacked by Osman, take refuge in one 
of the Spor'adfts, and place themselves 
under the protection of the knights of 
Rhodes. These knights slay their sheiks 
and oppress the fbgitives. In the sheik 
massacre, Dja'bal is s.aved by Maii'ni, 
and eniferlains the idea of revenging his 
people and leading llicrn back to Syria. 
T o this end he gives Out that lie is Hakeeto, 
the incarnate god, returned to earth, and 
soon becomes the leader of the exiled 
Druses. A plot is formed to murder the 
prefect of the isle, and to betray the 
island to Venice, if Venice will supply 
a convoy for their return. An'eal (2 syl,\, 
a young woman, stabs the prefect, and 
dies of bitter disappointment when she 
discovers that Djabal is a mere impostor,, 
Djabal stabs himself when his imposition 
is made public, but Loys (a syl.), a 
Breton count, leads the exiles back to 
Lebanon.— R, Drerwning: The Return 
of the Druses, 

N. B.—Historically, the Druses, to the 
number of 160,000 or 200,000, settled in 
Syria, between Djebail and Sa'ide, but 
their ori^^inal seat was Egypt. They 
quitled Egypt from persecution, led by 
Dara'ii or Dursi, from whom the name 
Druse (i syL) is derived. 'Ihe founder 
of the sect was the hak^m B'amr-ellah 
{eleventh century), believed to be incar¬ 
nate deity, and the last prophet who com¬ 
municated between God and man.' From 
this founder the head of the sect was 
called the hakim, bis residence being 
Deir-el-Kamar. During the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century the Druses were 
banished from Syria, and lived tn exile 
in some of the Sporidds, but were led 
back to Syria early in the fifteenth century” 
by count Loys de Deux, a new cbnvert. 
Since 1588 they have been tributaries of 
the sultan. 

What you doa* this sdzard style htm^* 
Hakeem Biamralhh, tli« Thlfd Batltttlletv 
What ls,tbis JarjronT He the ten? prophet, 
tmd near three buhdred yean) 

R. Brcmninf I Tfu Rtipm f/the ttrueee. 


Ihrfns or Dryad, a wood-nympll, 
whose life was bound up with that of ' 
her tree. (Greek,* t^vdiae,) 

^ a tr^"— y Davies: Immerpality^ 
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hypothetical person whom sir W. Scott 
makes use of to introduce some of his 
novels by means of prefatory letters. 
The word is a synonym for a dull, prosy, 
plodding historian, with great show of 
learning, but very little attractive grace. 

B^den of Germany ( TAe), 
Martin Opitz, sometimes called “ The 
Father of German Poetry” (1597-1639). 

Dryeesdale [Jasper), the old steward 
at Lochleven Castle.— Sir W. Scott: 
The Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Bry'ope (3 syL), daughter of king 
Dryops, beloved by Apollo. Apollo, 
faa^ng changed himself into a tortoise, 
was taken by Dryop6 into her lap, and 
became the father of Amphis'sos, Ovid 
says that Dryopd was changed into a 
lotus [Afet., X. 331). 

Buar’td (3 syL), the vainglorious 
son of Guiomar. — Beautnoni and Fletcher w 
The Custom of the Country (printed 1647).^ 

Dnboao, the great thief, who robs 
the night-mail from Lyons, and murders 
the courier. He bears such a strong 
likeness to Joseph Lesurques (act i. sc. x) 
that their iaentity is mistaken.— Stirling: 
The Courier of Lyons (1852). 

Bubourg [Afons.), a merchant at 
Bordeaux, and agent there of Osbaldls- 
tone of London. 

Clement Dubourg, son of the Bordeaux 
merchant, one of the clerks of Osbaldis- 
tone, merchant.— Sir W, Scott: Rob Roy 
(time, George I.). 

Butxrio [St.) or St Dubricius, arch¬ 
bishop of the City of Legions [Caerleon- 
upon-Usk; Newport is the only part left). 
He set the crowm on the head of Arthur, 
when only 15 years of age. Geoffrey 
says (British History, ix. 12), This pre¬ 
late, who was primate of Britain, was so 
eminent for his piety, that he could cure 
any sick person by his prayers." St 
Dubric abdicated and lived a hermit, 
leaving David his successor. Tennyson 
introduces him in bis Coming of Arthur, 
Bnid, etc, 

8t Dubik, whose niport old CmrlTOo yet doth cetzy• 

: PefyatbiffH, xjdr. (x^jl. 

To whom arrived, bf Dubrfc the high saint, 
Chlefof the Church tn Britain, and oofore 
be suteliest of her altar'ShfbiftSj tlw Idag 
hat rnoro was marrlod. 

Tmnysm: The Ceming 

BHoIiMS Km (The Bkym of ihi), 
m poem py Mrs. Browning (x34x). ** Full, 
^ndjiicidenti" 


DnohMB Street (Portman Square), 
$0 called from Margaret duchess of 
Portland. (See Duke Street.) 

Bnohesse de la Valiere, a 

tragedy by lord Lyton (1830). 

Bnoho'mar was in love with Moma, 
daughter of Cormac king of Ireland. 
Out of jealousy, he slew CAthba, his more 
successful rival, w'ent to announce his 
death to Morna, and then asked her to 
marry him. She replied she had no love 
for him, and asked him for his sword. 

** He gave the sword to her tears,” and 
she stabbed him to the heart. Duchdmar 
begged the maiden to pluck the sword 
from his breast that he might die; and 
when she approached him for the pur^ 
pose, he seized the sword from her, and 
slew her.” 

**Duck6mar. most fioomy of men; dark are thy 
brow* and terrible i reia are thy rolilnjr eyes... 1 low* 
thee not,** said Moma; '* hard is thy heart of rock, 
dark Is thy terrible brow."— Ossian: Ftn^a/, L 

Bncliran {The laird of), a friend of 
baron Bradwardine.— Sir W, Scott: 
Waverley (time, George II.). 

Buoking-Poxxd Bk>w (London)» 
now called “Grafton Street,” 

Buck: Xsane (I^ndon), a row neai 
**Smithfield, once famous for second-bsmd 
books. It has given way to city improve- 
raents. 

Scotists and Thotnlsts now in peace remain. 

Amidst tlieir kindred cobwebs in Duck Irie fMN 

/V<; Esst^y on Criticism (xyijt). 

Bu Croisy and his friend La Grange 
are desirous to marry two young Uui& 
whose heads are turned by novels. The 
silly girls fancy the manners of these 
gentlemen loo unaffected and easy to be 
aristocratic ; so the gentlemen send to 
them their valets, as “ the viscount de Jo> 
delet,” and “ the marquis of MasoariHe.” 
T^e girls are delighted with their titled 
visitors ; but when the game has gone 
faf enough, the masters enter and unmai^ 
the trick. By this means the ^Is are 
taught a useful lesson, without being 
subj^ted to any fatal consequences,--* 
MolUre: Les Pricieuses Ridicules 

Dudley, a young artist* a disguise 
assumed by Harry Bertram,—'5#r W, 
Scott : Guy Mannering (time, George it), 

Dudley (Captain), a poor Etq^lisii 
o^cer, qf strict honour, good fa|p%» 
and many accompUshments* He^^bes. 
served his county for thirty yetdv, btu 
can scarcely provide bread ' 

CharleiJ^udi^, 40a of capudn Mtegv i 
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High-minded, virtuous, generous, ptor, 
und proud. He falls in love with his 
cousin Charlotte Rusport, but forbears 
proposing to her, because he is poor and 
she is rich. His grandfather's will is in 
time brought to light, by which he be¬ 
comes the heir of a noble fortune, and he 
then marries his cousin. 

Louha Dudley, daughter of captain 
Dudley. Young, fair, tall, fresh, and 
lovely. She is courted by Belcour the 
rich West Indian, to whom ultimately 
she is married.— Cumberland: The West 
Indian (1771). 

Dudley Diamond {The), In 1868 
a black shepherd named Swartzboy 
brought to his master, Nie Kirk, this 
diamond, and received for it >^400, with 
which he drank himself to death. Nie 
Kirk sold it for /i2,ooo; and the earl 
of Dudley gave Messrs. Hunt and Ros- 
kcll /3o,ooo for it. It weighed in the 
rough 88i carats, but cut into a heart 
shape it weighs 44^ carats. It is tri¬ 
angular in shape, and of great brilliancy. 

*.* This magnificent diamond, that 
called the “Stewart" (l-v,), and the 
“Twin," have all been discovered in 
Africa since 1868. 

Dudu, one of the three beauties of 
the harem, into which Juan, by the 
sultana’s order, had been admitted in 
female attire. Next day, the sultana, out 
of jealousy, ordered that both Dudh and 
Juan should be stitched in a sack and 
cast into the sea ; but, by the connivance 
of Baba, the chief eunuch, they effected 
their escape.— Byron : Don Juan. 

K kind of sleeping Venus seemed Dudfl . . . 

But she was peusTve more than melancholy . . . 

The stranj^est thin^ was, beauteous, she was hohr, 
Uucoiigcioas. alixMt turned of quick seventeen. 

Don yuan: caiitu vi. 4^-’44 (1894). 

Duenna {The), a comic opera by 
Sheridan (1773). Margaret, the duenna, 
is placed in charge of Louisa, the 
daughter of don Jerome. Louisa is in 
love with don Antonio, a poor noble¬ 
man of Seville; but her father resolves 
to give her in marriage to Isaac Men- 
dosUi a rich Portuguese Jew. As Louisa 
will not consent to her father's armnge- 
ment, he locks her up in her chamber 
and turns the duenna out of doors; but 
in his impetuous rage he in reality turns 
hts daughter out, and locks up the 
duenna. Isaac anives, is introduced to 
the lady, elopes with her, and is duly 
married. Louisa dees to the convent of 
St Catharine, and writes to her father 
Inr hif consent to her marriage to the 


man of her choice; and don Jerome, 
supposing she means the Jew, gives it 
freely, and she marries Antonio. When 
they meet at breakfast at the old man's 
bouse, he hnds that Isaac has married 
the duenna, Louisa has married Antonio, 
and his son has married Clara ; but the 
old man is reconciled, and says, “ I am 
an obstinate old fellow, when I’m in the 
wrong, but vou shall all find me steady 
in the right. 


Duesfla [false faiih] is the personi¬ 
fication of the papacy. She meets the 
Red Cross Knight m the society of 
Sansfoy [in^delily], and when the knight 
slays Sansfoy, she turns to flight. Being 
overtaken, she says her name is Fidessa 
{Irue failh"!, deceives the knight, and 
conducts him to the palace of Lucifera, 
where he encounters Sansjoy (canto a). 
Duessa dresses the wounds of the Red 
Cross Knight, but places Sansjoy under 
the care of Escula^ius in the infernal 
regions (canto 4). The Red Cross Knight 
leaves the palace of Lucifera, and Duessa 
induces him to drink of the “ Enervating 
Fountain ; " Orgoglio then attacks him, 
and would have slain him if Duessa had 
not promised to be his bride. Having 
cast the Red Cross Knight into a dun¬ 
geon, Orgoglio dresses his bride in most 
gorgeous array, puts on her head “a 
triple crown ’’ {/he tiara of the pope), 
and sets her on a monster beast with 
“ seven heads " {the seven hills of Rome\ 
Una {truth) sends Arthur {England) to 
rescue the captive knight, and Arthur 
sLays Orgoglio, wounds the beast, re¬ 
leases the knight, and strips Duessa of 
her finery {the Reformation) ; whereupon 
she flies into the wilderness to conceal 


her shame (canto 7). — Spenser: Faerie 
Queene, i. (1590). 

Duessa, in bk. v., allegorizes Mary 
queen of Scots. Slie is arraigned by 
Zeal before queen Mercilla {ETisadelh}, 
and charged with high treason. Zeal 
says he shall pass by for the present 
“ner counsels false conspired’' with 
Blandamour {earl ^ Northumberland^ 
and Paridel {earlof Westmoreland, leaden 
of the insurrection of 1569), as that wicked 
plot came to naught, and the false Duessa 
was now “an untitled queen.” W'hen 
Zeal had finished, an old sage named the 
Kingdom's Care {lord Burghkf) spoke« 
and opinions were divided. Authorial 
Law of Nations, and Religion thought 
Duessa guilty; but Pity, Danger, Nol^t| 
of Birth, and Grief pleaded in iMur beh 4 lu 
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Zeal then charges the prisoner with 
murder, sedition, adultery, and lewd im¬ 
piety; whereupon the sentence of the 
court was given against her. Queen 
Mercilla, being called on to pass sentence, 
was so overwhelmed with grief that she 
rose and left the court.— Spenser: Fairie 
Queene, ▼. 9 (1596). 

Dufarge (Jacques) and Madame 
Dufarge (a syL), in A Tale of Two Citiest 
by Dickens (1859). 7 'hey are the pre¬ 
siding spirits of the F'aubourgSt Antoine, 
and instigators of many of the crimes of 
the Red Republicans. 

Duff (Jamie), the idiot boy attending 
Mrs. Bertram’s funerai .—Sir W. Scott: 
Guy Mannerin^ George II.). 

Duglas, the scene of four Arthurian 
battles. The Duglas is said to fall into 
the estuary of the Ribble. The Paris 
MS. and Henry of Huntingdon s^s,^ 
“ Duglas qui est in rep^ione Inniis.” But 
where is '‘Inniis ” f There is a township 
called “ Ince,” a mile south-west of 
Wigan, and Mr. Whitaker says, “six 
cwl. of horse-shoes were taken up from 
a space of ground near that spot during 
the formation of a canal;" so that this 
“Ince" is supposed to be the place re¬ 
ferred to. 

Duke (Afy lord), a duke's servant, 
who assumes the airs and title of his 
master, and is addressed as “Your 
grace," or “My lord duke." He was 
first a cotmtry cowboy, then a wig- 
maker's apprentice, and then a dukes 
servant. He could neither write nor read, 
but was a great coxcomb, and set up for 
a tip-top fine gentleman.— Rev. J. Town- 
ley: Life Below Stairs (1763), 

Duke (The Iron), the duke of Welling¬ 
ton, also called “The Great Duke" 
(iT^iesa). 

Xhike and Dnoheu, in pt. II. of 

Don Quixote, who play so many sportive 
tricks on “ the Knight of the Woeful 
Countenance," were don Carlos de Borja 
count of Ficallo and donna Maria of 
Aragon duchess of Villaher^mora bis 
wife, in whose right the count held ex¬ 
tensive estates on the banks of the Ebro, 
among others a country seat called 
Buena'vky the place referred to by Cer¬ 
vantes (1615). 

Disk# of Miraa, a tragedy by 
Massinger (ifiaa). A play evidently in 
im^tion of Shakespeare's Otnelto* 
“SIbm" k Othello; “Francesco/* 


lago; “Marcelia," Desdemona; and 
“ Eugenia," Emilia. Sforza “ the More ’’ 
[sic] doted on Marcelia his young bride, 
who amply returned his love. Francesco, 
Sforza's favourite, being left lord protector 
of Milan during a temporary absence of 
the duke, tried to corrupt Marcelia; but 
failing in this, accused her of wanton¬ 
ness. The duke, believing his favourite, 
slew his beauti.ful young bride. The 
cause of Francesco's villainy was that the 
duke had seduced his sister Eugenia. 

Shakespeare's play was produced 
in 1611, about eleven years before Mas¬ 
singer’s tragedy. In act v. i we have, 
“ Men’s injuries we write in brass," 
which brings to mind Shakespeare’s line, 
“Men’s evil manners live in brass, their 
virtues we write in water." 

{Cumberland reproduced this drama, 
with some alterations, in 1780.) 

Duke Coombe, William Coombe, 
author of Dr. Syntax, and translator of 
The Devil on Two Sticks, from Le Diable 
Boiteux of Lesage. He was called duke 
from the splendour of his dress, the pro¬ 
fusion of his table, and the magnificence 
of his deportment. The last fifteen years 
of his life were spent in the King's Bench 
(1741-1823). 

Duke Street (Portman Square, Lou- 
don). So called from William Bentinck, 
second duke of Portland. (See Duchess 
Street, p. 303.) 

Duke Street (Strand, London). So 
named from George Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham. 

(For other dukes, see the surname or 
titular name.) 

Duke’s, a fashionable theatre in the 
reign of Charles II. It was in Portugal ‘ 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. So named 
in compliment to James duke of York 
(James II.), its great patron. 

Dulcama'ra (Dr\ an itinerant 
ph3rsician, noted for his pomposity ; very 
boastful, and a thorough charlatan.— 
Donisetti: VEHsire dAmore (1832), 
Duleemoii, at my wit's end, com¬ 
pletely puzzled. The word is used by 
Chaucer in his Troylus and Cryseyde, bk. 
iii. 126,127. (SeeDiiu'L Karnein, p. 276.) 

Duloiffuous Doctor^ Anthony An¬ 
dreas, a Spanish minorite of the Duns 
Scotus school (*-1320). 

Duloin'ea Ubel Tolio'co» the Indy 
of don Quixote’s devotion. She was 
a iiesb^lonred country wench, of aw 
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adjacent village, with whom the don was 
once in love. Her real name was Al- 
donza Lorenzo. Her father was Lorenzo 
Corchuelo, and her mother Alddnp 
Nogalds. Sancho Panza describes her in 
pt. I. iii. II. — Cervantes: Don Quixote^ 
i. i. I (1605). 

** Hor Sowi^ hair,** *ays the knight, *' is of gold, her 
forehead the iHyslan fields, her eyebrows two celestial 
arches, her eyes a pair of glorious suns, her Cheeks two 
bads of roses, her lips two coral portals that guard her 
teeth of Oriental pearl, her neck is alabaster, her 
handb are polished Wory, and her bosom whiter than 
the ne-W'fallen snow. 

*' She is not a descendant of the ancient Caii, CurtU. 
end Scipios of Rome ; nor of the modem Colonas ana 
Olrsint; nor of the Moncadas and Requesenas of 
Catalonia; nor of the Rebthas and VUlaitovas of Va¬ 
lencia ; neither is she a descendant of the Palafoxee, 
Newcas, Kocabertis, Corellas, Lunas, Alagones, Ureas. 
Fores, and Ourreas of Aragon j neither does the lady 
Dulclnea descend from the Cerdas, Manriquer, 
Mendoxas, and Guainans of Castille; nor fi-om the 
Alencastros, Pallas, and Meneres of Portugal: but she 
derives her origin from the family of Toboso de la 
Mancha, most illustrious of ^ —Cirvantes: Dan 
Quixote, 1 . iL 5 (1605). 

Ask you for whom rny tears do flow eot 
TIs for Dulcinea de! Toboso. 

Don Quixote, I. Ui. 11 (1605). 

Bnlli a constable. — Shakespeare : 
Loves Labour^s Lost (1594). 

Du'macliiLfl. The impenitent thief is 
60 called in Longfellow’s Golden Legend^ 
and the penitent thief is called Titus. 

In the apocryphal Gospel of Nicode- 
muSt the impenitent thief is called Gestas, 
and the penitent one Dysmas. 

In the story of Joseph of Arimatkea, the 
impenitent thief is called Gesmas, and the 
penitent one Dismas. 

AIU potU Dismas, infolix infima Gestoas. 

A Monkish Charm to Scare atvay Thieves. 

Dismas in paradise would dwell. 

But Gesmas chose bis lot In bell 

Bx.a. 

Xhimain, a French lord in attendance 
on^ Ferdinand king of Navarre. He 
agreed to spend three years with the king 
ki sttidyi during which time no woman 
was to approach the court. Of course, the 
compact was broken as soon as made, and 
Punaain fejl in love with Katharine. 
When, ^^wever, be proposed marriage, 
Katharine deferred hi answer for twelve 
months and a dav, hoping by that time 
“his face would be more bearded,” for 
she said, 'VrU mark no words that 
shtooth-f^d wooers say.” 

Tbcijrouog Dusnaln.« woO-accomplistied youth. 

Of dS tiMt Cor virtue loved; 

Most power to do mogt harnit least knowing iU; 

Fov bk Wit tonudeo «a is shape good* 

And hhopoto win grace, tho' he had^hto wit, 
Shaktii^eare : Umds JLaieur^s Lost, ket 1L sC i 

Uti'iMrlJi, the ^sband of Cym'c^t, 
ai^d father of MarlheL--"5/e»d«r,.* Fi^rie 
ttl. 4 {iS 9 o). 


Dumaa [Alexandre D,), in 1845, pub¬ 
lished sixty volumes. 

The most skilful copyist, writing ta hours a day, can 
with difficulty do 3900 letters in an hour, which prei 
him 46,800 per diem, or 60 pages of a romance. Thus 
be could copy 5 volumes octavo per month and flo la 
a year, supposing that he did not lose one second of 
time, but worked witiiout ceasing is hours every day 
throughout the entire year.— Mirecourt: Immas 
Tire "1867). 

Dumb Ox ( The), St. Thomas 
Aqui'nas was so called by his fellow- 
students at Cologne, from his taciturnity 
and dreaminess. Sometimes called “The 
Great Dumb Ox of Sicily.” He was large- 
bodied, fat, with a brown complexion, 
and a large head partly bald. 

Of a truth, it almost makes me latigh 
To see men leaving rhe golden gram. 

To g.iiher in piles tlie pitiful chaff 

n'hat ukl Tcter Lombard thrashnd with his brain. 

To have it caught up and tossed again 
On the horns of the Dumb Ox of Cologne. 

Long/tUow: The Golden Legend* 

(Thomas Aquinas ^^'as subsequently 
called “The Angelic Doctor,” and the 
“Angel of the Schools,” 1224-1274.) 

Dumbiedikei ( 7 'he old laird of), an 
exacting landlord, taciturn and obstinate. 

The laird of Dumbledikes had hitherto been mode¬ 
rate In his exactions . . . but when « stout, active 
young fellow appeared ... he began to think so 
broad a pair of shoulders might bear an additional 
burden, lie regul.ited, indeed, his management ofhis 
dependents as carters do their horses, never falling to 
dtp an aciditonai brace of hundred-weights on a new 
anu wUlmg hotio.—Heart »/ Midlothian* dun. • 
(1818). 

The young laird of Dumbiedikes [ssyl ,), 
a bashful young laird, in love with Jeanie 
Deans, but Jeanie marries the presbv- 
terian minister, Reuben Butler.— 5 f> W, 
Scott.: Heart Midlothian (time, Georgy 

Dum'merAr ( Rev. DrX a friend 
of sir Geoffrey Pevcril.—.SiV W, Scott: 
Fevtril of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Dummy or Supernumerary. _ “Qs- 
limine," in the Pricieuses Ridicules, does 
not utter a single word, althou^,4lhe 
enters with other characters on the stage. 

Dumtoufl'tid [Mr* Daniel), a young 
barrister, and: nephew of lord Bladdet^ 
skate,—.Sfr W* Scott: Redrauntlet (tinuii 
George Hi.). 

Duu' [Sfuire), the hangman who 
came between Richard Brandon and Jack 
Ketch. 

And prosontly a ti8lt«r fbt, 
MadoxifUMMftroHrJMmpoatMa / 

And ero a cat could lick fats e«iL. 

Had tiod him up with as much ait' 

As Dun himsou could dwlbf's hs^ ^ 

, emon: mr0t tmveim,yeil^ 
Sxui^Sow i^), data Igr ilr 
of WaraSck on Duatmon Hapiitb, 
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cow kept by a giant in Mitchel Fold 
\middte-fold\ Shropshire. Us milk was 
inexhaustible. One day an old woman, 
who bad filled her pail, wanted to fill her 
sieve also with its milk; but this so en- 
raged the cow that it broke away, and 
wandered to Duiismore, where it was 
killed, 

N.B.—A huge tusk, probably an ele¬ 
phant’s, is still shown at Warwick Castle 
as one of the horns of this wonderful 
cow. 

Dunbar and Marcb [George earl 
who deserted to Henry IV. of Eng¬ 
land, because the betrothal of his daughter 
Elizabeth to the king’s eldest son was 
broken off by court intrigue. 

Elizabeth Dunbar, daughter of the earl 
of Dunbar and Marcli, betrothed to prince 
Robert duke of Rothsay, eldest son of 
Robert Ill. of Scotland. The earl of 
Douglas contrived to set aside this be¬ 
trothal in favour of his own daughter 
Elizabeth, who married the prince, and 
became duchess of Rothsay.— Sir W, 
Scott: Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry 

IV.). 

X>uncan “the Meek/’king of Scot¬ 
land, was son of Crynin, and grandson of 
Malcolm II., whom be succeeded on the 
throne. Macbeth was the son of the 
younger sister of Duncan’s mother, and 
hence Macbeth and Duncan were first 
cousins. Sueno king of Norway having 
invaded Scotland, the command of the 
army vyas entrusted to Macbeth and Ban- 
quo, and 50 great was their success that 
<mly ten men of the invading array were 
left alive. After the battle, king Duncan 
paid a visit to Macbeth in his castle of 
Inverness, and was there murdered by 
bis host. The successor to the throne was 
Duncan’s son Malcolm, but Madbeth 
usurped the crown.— Shakespeare: Mac- 
i«M(x6o6). 

DWGaA {Captain), of Knockdunder, 
agent at Roseneath to the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham.— Sir W. Scott: Heart cf Mid¬ 
lothian (time, George U.). 

Xhmoan {Duroch), a follower of 
Donald Bean Lean.— W, Scott: 
Waveriey (time, George II.), 

Dtlltb^,, ^ttily or wilfully derived 
from Dpns, siirnarned “ Scotus,** 

1b tb« ImtaHs} **bad luck." or tn coa¬ 
ting IgAortnt emtufa** Tlw 

hm " imfiirtuaato, atufrid.**—AW m 

Septamber «i, 187^ 

Btufolto I**the dunce-epk a satire 

In heroic verse, hy Alexander Pope, k 


which he gibbets bis critics and foes, 
lire plot is this ; Eusden the poet-laureate 
being dead, the goddess of Dulness elects 
Colley Cibber as his successor. The 
installation is celebrated by games, the 
most important being the “reading .of 
two voluminous works, one in verse and 
the other in prose, without nodding.” 
King Cibber is then taken to the temple 
of Dulness, and lulled to sleep on the mp 
of the goddess. In his dream he sees the 
triumphs of the empire. Finally, the 
goddess having established the kingdom 
on a firm basis, Night and Chaos arc 
restored, and the poem ends (1728-42). 

Dundas Henry Dondas, 

first lord .Melville. So called because he 
introduced into the language the word 
itarvaiion, in a speech on American 
affairs (1775). 

Dtinder (Sir David), of Dunder Hall, 
near Dover. A hospitable, conceited, 
whimsical old gentleman, who for ever 
interrupts a speaker with “Yes, yes, 1 
know it.*' or “ Be quiet, I know it.^ He 
rarely finishes a sentence, but runs on in 
this style : “ Dover is an odd sort of a— 
eh?” “ It is a dingy kind of a—humph I” 
“ The ladies W'ill be happy to—eh ? ” He 
is the father of two daughters, Harriet 
and Kitty, w horn he accidentally detects 
in the act of eloping with two guests. 
To prevent a scandal, he sanctions the 
marriages, and discovers that the two 
lovers, both in family and fortune, are 
suitable sons-in-law. 

ILadjr Dunder, fat, fair, and forty if 
not more. A country lady, more fond of 
making jams and pastry than doing the 
fine lady. She prefers cooking to cro¬ 
quet, and making the kettle sing to sing¬ 
ing herself. (See Harriet and Kitty.) 
— Colnian: Ways and Means 

W 41 i 9 m Dowtoo played *'sir. Aotbgay 

Absolute,* '’sir Peter TenHey David DuBd^ 
and ** sir John Falstaff." and looked the very chara<4efi| 
be represented.—; ii€Coli€ctioHS, 

(“Sir Anthony Absolute.” in The 
Rivals (Sheridan); “sir Peter Teazle*’* 
in The School for Scandal by SheHdto.) • 

Dtmdrear'y {Utrd), a good-natured, 
indolent, blunaering, emmy-beaded 
swell * the chief character in Tom Tay* 
lor's dramatic piece entitled Our AmcH* 
con Cousin, He is greatly cbarajctcriiwd 
by his admiration 6f “ Brothdlr Sam,^ ibr 
his incapacity to follow put the aequGaoc 
of any train'of thought, and ibr 
all are insane who fififcr 0r6m l^im. / / 
(Mr. Sotherh of tlk'Hayihkkk mai^ 
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this character by his power of conception 
and the genius of his acting. 1858.) 

Dimed'tn (3 syi.), Edinburgh. 

On her firm-set rock 
Dunedin's castle felt a secret shock. 

PyrtH : English Sards and Scotch Reviewers (1809). 

Xhuilatlunou, the family seat of 
Nu&th, father of Oith'ona (q.v,). — Ossian: 
Oiihona, 

Btuimow Flitcli (Thu), given to 
any married couple who, at the close of 
the first year of their marriage, can take 
their oath they have never once wished 
themselves unmarried again. Dr. Short 
sent a gammon to the princess Charlotte 
and her consort, prince Leopold, while 
thw were at Claremont House. 

T A similar custom is observed at the 
manor of Wichenor, in Staffordshire, 
where corn as well as bacon is given to 
the "happy pair.” 

(For a list of those who have received 
the flitch from its establishment, see 
^DictiofiAry of Phrase and Fable, p. 391.) 

Dnxtoil [The count de), in sir VV. 
Scott’s novel of Quentin Dunvard (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Dunoit t]i6 Brave, hero of the 
famous French song, set to music by 
queen Hortense, mother of Napoleon III., 
and called Part ant four la Syrie. His 
rayer to the Virgin, when he left for 
yria, was— 

ue J'aimo la plus beD«, 
t sois le plus vaillant. 

He behaved with great valour, and the 
count whom he followed gave him his 
daughter to wife. The guests, on the 
bridal day, all cried aloud— 

Amour i U plus beQe 1 
Honneur au plus vaillant I 

Words hy M.de LahtrdU (1809). 

Dnn'oTer, a poor gentleman intro¬ 
duced by sir W. Scott in the introduction 
of The Heart Midlothian (time, George 

Bunrommath., lord of Utbal, one 
of the Orkneys. He carried off Oitb'ona, 
4^ughter of Nukth (who was engaged to 
be married to Gaul, son of Morni), and 
was slain by Gaul in fight. 

Caul advonood in his arms; Dunrommath shrunk 
twhittd bis peopla. But the spear of Caul pierced the 
gloomy chief: his fword lopped off his head, as U 
boidea in death.->-OrjAs« .* Oithonm, 

Bimi Sootna, called **The Subtle 
Doctor,” said to have been bom at Dunse, 
in Berwickshire, or Dunstande, in North¬ 
umberland (1265-1308). 

N«K—Jobti Sc^os, called Krigina 


(" Erin-bora ”), is quite another per¬ 
son (*-886). Erigena is sometimes called 

Scotus the Wise,” and lived four cen¬ 
turies before “ The Subtle Doctor.” 

Dnn-ShTivner (Augustus), a pen- 
name of professor William Edmonstoune 
Aytoun, in Blackwoods Magazine (1813- 
1865). 

Dunsxuore Crosa or High Cross, the 
centre of England. 

Hence, Muae. divert thy course to Dunsmore, by that 
cross 

Where those two mifhty ways, the Watllng and ths 
Foss, 

Our centre seem to cut. 

Drayton : Polyolhion, xiU. (1613). 

Dunstable (Downright), plain speak¬ 
ing ; blunt honesty of speech ; calling a 
spade a spade, without euphemism. 
Other similar phrases are Plain Dunstable; 
Dunstable way, etc., in allusion to the 
proverb, "As plain as Dunstable high¬ 
way.”— Howell; Bpist, Howel,, a; Florio, 
Diet,, 17, 85. 

That's fiat, sir, as you may say, “downright Ou»- 
atable."—,1/rr. Oliphmnt: Phtebe, yun.. it 3. 

Duna'tan (St.), patron saint of gold¬ 
smiths and jewellers. He was a smith, 
and worked up all sorts of metals in his 
cell near Glastonbury Church. It was in 
this cell that, according to legend, Satan 
had a gossip with the saint, and Dunstan 
caught his sable majesty by the nose with 
a pair of red-hot forceps. 

Dunthal'mo, lord of Teutha (the 
Tweed). He went "in his pride against 
Rathmor” chief of Clutha (the Clyde), 
but being overcome, " his rage arose,” and 
he went "by night with his warriors” 
and slew Rathmor in his banquet-halL— 
Ossian : Calthon and Colmal. 

•.* For the rest of the tale, see 
Calthon, p, 17a 

Dupeljr (Sir Charles), a man who 
prided himself on his discernment of 
character, and defied any woman to en¬ 
tangle him in matrimony ; but he mistook 
lady Bab Lardoon, a votary of fashion, 
for an unsophisticated country maiden, 
and proposed marriage to her. 

**I ihould like to tee the woman," he Mys, **that 
could entangle me. . . . Shew me a woman . . . and 
et the first glance I will ditcover the whole extent of 
her artifice.”—; Th$ Maid if the Oahe, I, a. 

Dupr6 [Du-praf], a servant of M* 
Darlemont, who assists his master in 
abandoning Julio count of Harancour 
(his ward) m the streets of Paris, for the 
sake of becoming possessor of his ward^ 
property. DuprA repents and conf^scf 
the f Tk$ 'mi 

Dumi {1785). 
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Puraxx'dal,, the sword of Or/ando, 
the workmanship of fairies. So admirable 
was its temper that it would “cleave the 
Pyrenees at a blow, '— Ariosto: Orlando 
Furioso (1516). 

Durandar'te (4 jy/.), a knight who 
fell at Roricesvallfis {4 syl,). Durandartft 
loved Belerraa, whom he served for seven 
years, and was then slain ; but in dying 
nc recjueslsd his cousin Montesi'nos to 
take his heart to Belerrna. 

Swoet in manners, fatr in favout, 

Mild in temper, fierce, in fight. 

Ltwii. 

Dur'den {Damt), a notable country 
gentlewoman, who kept five men-servants 
“to use the spade and flail," and five 
women-servanls “ to carry the milken- 
rvail." The five men loved the five maids. 
Their names were—- 

Moll and B«t, and Doll and Kate, and Oarothy Drag:g’le' 

tail: 

John and Dick, aud Joe and Jtcic, and Humphrey with 

hU (Lul. 

A WtU-knvwn Gl*e. 

(In Bleak House, by C. Dickens, Esther 
Summerson is playfully called “Dame 
Durden. ') 

Duretete [Captain), a rather heavy 
|cntlenian, who lakes lessons of gallantry 
!rom his friend, young Mirabel Very 
bashful with ladies, and for ever sparring 
with Bisarre, who leases him unmerci¬ 
fully [Dure-tait, Be-za/]. — Farquhar: 
The Inconstant (1702). 

IDurinda'ita, Orlando’s sword, given 
him by his cousin Malagi'gi. This 
iword and the horn Olifant were buried 
It the feet of the hero. 

^ Charlemagne's sword “J^yeuse” 
was also buried with him, and *' Tiz'ona 
was buried with the Cid. 

Daroti'gfes. Below the Hedui (those 
of Somersetshire) came the Durotigfts, 
sometimes called Mdr’lni. Their capital 
was Du'rlnuni [Dorchester), and their 
territory extended to Vindgl'ia [Portland 
Isle).—Pic hard of Cirencester : Ancient 
State of Britain, vi. 15. 

The DufrotTjnss on the DorsetUn sand. 

Ih a^'ian: Palyolbion, xvi. 

Ihirward [Quentin), hero and title 
of a novel by sir W Scott. Quentin 
Durwafd is a nephew of Ludovic Lesly 
(sumamed I^ Bcuafre)* He enrolls him¬ 
self in the Scottish guard, a company 
of archers in the pay of Louis XI. at 
Hessis Ids Tours, and saves the king in 
a l^ar-hunt. When Lidge is assarted 
by insurgents, Quentin Dwward and the 


countess Isabelle de Croye escape on 
horseback. The countess publicly refuses 
to marry the due d’Orleans, and ultimately 
marries the young Scotchman. 

Dasrotmal, one of the two steeds 
of Cuihullin general of the Irish tribes. 
The other was “ Sulin-Sifadda " (q'.P.). 

Before the left side of the car is seen the snorting 
horse I The thin^maned, high>headed, strong-boofeX 
fleet bounfling son of the hfll; His name ts Dusrouitud. 
ainonK the stormy sons of the sword I . . . the lewol 
steeds like wreaths of mist fly over the streamy vales I 
The wildness of doer is in their course, the strength of 
eagles descending on the prey — Fingdl, L, 

DutcH School of painting, noted for 
its exactness of detail and truthfulness. 

portraits: Rembrandt, Bol, Flinek, 
Hals, and Vanderhelst. 

For conversation pieces : Gerhard Douw, 
Terburg, Metzu, Micris, and Netscher. 

For low life: Ostade, Brouwer or 
Braiiwer, and Jan Steen. 

^ For landscapes: Ruvsdael, Hobbiraer, 
Cuyp, Vandermecr [moonlight scenes), 
Berghem, and Both (brotliers). 

For battle scenes: Wouvermans and 
Huch ten burg. 

For marine pieces: Vandervelde (father 
and son) and mkhuysen, 

Y or still life and flowers : Kale, A, van 
Utrecht, Van Huysum, and Van Heem. 

Button [Mrs, Dolly), dairy-maid to 
the duke of Argyll.— Sir W, Scott: 
Heart of Midlothian (time, George II.). 

Buty of Mian [The Complete), by H. 
Venn(r764).-— IVhole Duty of Man, 
author unknown (1659). 

Venn’s book is a supplement to 
The Whole Duty of Man, 


BWARF. The following are oelc 
brated dwarfs of real life :— 

ALLBN {Thomas). Height 39 inches at the age of 
jj. Exhibited with ** Udy Morgan " in lySr. 
Andrombda, t feet 4 inches. One of JuUe't bm 


ARtS^RATOS, the poet *‘So •mall,*'$ays Athenaeoi. 
“thet no one could see him.” 

Brfei (a sy/. 1, • feet 9 inches. The dwarf of Stanlales 
king of Poland (died sjSh, aged 23). Real name Ktcho* 
las Ferry. 

BOKUWtASKI (CauMS yos^k), a feet 4 InclMl. 
Died aged 98 (t739*«83r). He bad a brother md 
a sister 00th dwarfs. 

PUCKiNGRR {Mateksw), who had no arms or !««, 
but Jins from the ahouluers. He could draw, a^e, 
thread needles, and play the hautboy. Facitoilles of 
bis writing are preserved amot^jf the Harleien MSS. 
(bom i674”*)- 

CHB-MAH, the CMBese, 15 inches, weight 5s lbs. 
Exhibited in London. eSao, at the age of 40. 

COLO'RRl of Sieswig, 35 indtms. wefafht 

tSlb$.{i8s*J, ^ 

COMOPAS. s feet 4 inches. One of the dWHrft ef 
Julia, niece of Ac^stus. 

COPPERNlN, the dwarf of the piincees of Uhllai, 
mother of George uL The last coun^warf 111 llflipi 

CraCHAAU (CereUwak a StdOii^ born ft Vzhmmu 
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«e toctcs Met skeleton Is preserved In Hunter's 
Museum {1814-1824;. 

Davit. (See i>ciow, strasse.) 

Decker or DUCKBR a feet 6 inches. An 

Englishman (1610). ., , _ 

IJesSEASAU (Cfieva^r), noted for his Inorduiate 
vanity. He died in 1775, at the age ot 70. 

FajRY Queen (Ta<}. Eshiluted at tlie Cosniorama 
Rooms, Regent Street, in 1850. Height 16 inches, 
length of foot a indies, wciglit 4 11 >s., at the age of 16 
months. Seated beside a man's hat, she did not reach 
to the brim. _ _ 

FarREE {Ouffn), 3 feet 9 Incites. Bom at Cavan. 
He vras of enormous strength (died 
Ferry (AnAiuas). (See aliove, BEKE.) 

Gibson and his vife Anne .Shepherd. 

Keithcr of them 4 leet. Gibson was a noted i>ortralt- 
painter, and a page of the back-stairs in the court of 
Carles I. The king honoured the wedding with his 
presence; and they had mne cliUdren (1615-1690). 

Design or chance makes others wive. 

But Nature did thb match contiiic. 

U 'aJcr (164s). 


HMiPMAN {yokn). Height 36 Inches. Exhibited 
with Nannette Stocker, in 1815. 

HviiSON iSir 18 inches. He was bom at 

Oakham, in Rutlandshire (1619-1678). Dwarf of queen 
Henrietta Maria. 

Jarvis Height t4 Inches. Page of honour 

to Queen Mary. Died 1560, at the age of 57. 

LOLKSS [IVybrandS. Height 97 Inches, weight 
56 Iba Exhibited at Astley's in 1790, 

Lucius, 9 feet, weight 17 lbs. The dwarf of the 
emperor Augustus. 

MfUCBTS ( 7 'Ar). Exhibited in London, x88i. LucU 
JCarate, height 90 inches, weight lbs, age 18, general 
Mite, height ai inches, weight 9 lbs, age 17. 

MORGAN {Lady), the celebrated Wimlsor fairy. 
Hright ^ inches at the age of 40. Introduced to 
George III, in 1781. 

Pa.kP ( 5 iwM«j, the Dutch dwarf. Height 98 Inches, 
weight 87 lbs. Exhibited in England m 1815. 

PHILB'TAS, a poet so thin that " he wore leaden 
shoes to prevent being blown away by the wimi " 
(died B.C. 

PHILIPS (C«Mh) weighed less than « lbs. His 
thighs were not thicker than a man's thumb. He was 
bora at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, in 1791. 

RlTCHIR (David), 3 feel 6 mches. Native of Tweed- 


STOCKBR (NanneiU). Height 33 Inches. Exhibited 
In London in 1815. 

SOUVRAY (THerese), described by VHrey. 

StObbrin (C. H.) of Nuremberg was less than 
% feet at the age of so, His father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters were all under the medium height. 

Strassr Davit Family (TJu). Man n inches 
blglL woman il inches, child (at 17 years of age) only 
6 Inches. Embalmed In the chemical library of RastadL 

TerbSIA (Afde.), a Corsican. Height 34 inches, 
w^ht wj lbs. Exhibited in London in 1773. 

llIUMB (Gmeral Tam), His real name Was Charles 
& Stratton; as int^es, weight 05 lbs. at the age of 
9%. Bora at Bridgeport, Connecticut, United States, 
in 1838. Exhibited in London in 1844. He died in 
Massachusetts in 1S83, a|md 45. He married iittle 
Betty Bump, who was eimibitM uuder the luune of 
Lavinia Warren. She was left a widow in 188,. 
to 1885 married count Pruno Magn, who was 39 mChes 
fas height. 

Thumb (Tam), % fhet 4 inches. A Dutch dwarf, 
master of four languages. 

Wammbr Height 90 inches, weight 45 U>s. 

«t the age ei S3* Exhibited in i8ox. 

wtMtHBBRG lyakn). Height 3s inches at tlie age 
•f 3(8. )ln the Hanoverian yer.od. 

XlT, the royal dwarf of Edward VI. 

N.B«-~Hicephorus CaUintus tells us of an Egyptian 
dwaif not bigger than 1 partridge-*' 


IHrarf (of lady Clerimond wBs 
natned Pac'olei. He had a wioged hocse, 
which carried off Valenthie, Oraon,^ and 
Ocrimond from the dungeon of F^rrtgus 
to the palace of king Pepin ; and sultse* 
^pently carried Valentine to the paliftce 


of Alexander, his father, emperor Of 
Constantinople. — Valentine and Orstm 
(fifteenth century). 

Dwarf { The Black), a fairy of malig¬ 
nant propensities, and considered the 
author of all the mischief of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. In sir Walter Scott’s novel 
so called, this Imp is introduced under 
various aliases, as sir Edward Manley, 
Elshander the Recluse, Cannie Elshie, and 
the Wise Wight of Micklestane Moor. 

Dwarf Alberich, the guardian of 
the Nibelungen hoard. He is twice van¬ 
quished by Siegfried, who gets possession 
of his cloak of invisibility, and makes 
himself master of the hoTcsCi.-^The Nibe^ 
I ungen Lied (twelfth century). 

Dwarf Peter, an allegorical ro¬ 
mance by Ludvig 'I'iei-k. The dwarf is 
a castle spectre, who advises and aids (he 
family; but all his advice turns out evil, 
and all his aid is productive of trouble, 
'riie dwarf is meant for “ the law in our 
members, which wars against the Uw of 
our minds, and brings us into captivity to 
the law of sin.” 

Dwining* [Henbane), a pottingar or 
apothecary.— Sir IV, Scott: Fair Maid 
of Perth (lime, Henry IV.). 

** Dying Christian to his Soul 

[The)," an ode by Poitc ( 171 :^). In 
some measure suggested by Hadrian’s 
famous Latin verses— 

AnintuU. vxgula, blanduix, 

Hospcb conics<pe corpArU, 

Qu;r nunc aVnbis in locx, 
ralJida, rigida. ntidula. 

BriaMiving. blithe itttle. fluttering M>right, 
Comrade and guest Ui tills body of clay. 

Whither, ah 1 whither departing m flight, 

Rlgiil. half-oakod, paleftilnion awayf 

Dying Sayings (real or tradi¬ 
tional). (See Dictionary of Phroie and 
Fable, pp. 395“ 39 ^-) 

Dyot Street (Bloomsbuiy Square, 
London), now calM George Street, Sb 
Giles. 7 ’he famous song, My l^lglng 
is in Heather Lane/' is in Bombasita 
Furioso, byT. B. Rhodes (1790). 

My lodging is in Hearher Lnne, 

In a panour that's next to tlif uqr, sic. 

Dys'eoins, Moroseness personified is 
The Purple Island^ by Phineas Fletcbtr 
(1633). " He nothing liked or pndsed*** 

Fully described in canto vifi, (Chect* 
dusi&hs, *• fretful’*) 

Drehiiui, Dlsin««r or DtmuMi. ihe 

penitent thief crucified with om LmL 
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Ttfc Impenitent thief is called Gesmai or 
Gcstas. 

Aka peth DUmas, Infelix Inilma Gesma&. 

Pari cf a Charm, 
To paradise thief Dismas went, 

But Gesoias died impenitent. 


£. 


Sadburgh, daughter of Edward the 
Elder, king of Engird, and Eiidgifu his 
wife. When three years old, her father 
placed on the child some rings and brace¬ 
lets, and showed her a chalice and a besk 
of the Gospels, asking which she would 
have. The child chose the chalice and 
book, and Edward was pleased that “the 
child would be a daughter of God.” She 
became a nun, and lived and died in 
Winchester. 


£aglo (TAe), ensign of the Roman 
legion. Before the Cinibrian war, the 
wolf, the horse, and the boar were also 
borne as ensigns; but MarTus abolished 
these, and retained the eagle only, hence 
called emphatically “The Roman Bird.” 


Sasfle (TAe TAedan), Pindar, a native 
of Thebes (b.c. 518-442). 

Ba^le of Brittany, Bertrand Du- 
gucsclm, constable of France {;32o-i38o). 

Bagrla of Bivinotf, Thomas Aquf- 
nas (1234-1274). 


Baglo of Meanz U/ir], Jacques 
B^nlrae Bossuet, bishop oi Meaux {1627- 
1704). 

IhtgU of tbe Bootora of 

Pieite d'AiUy. a great astrologer, who 
maintained that the stars fptetold the 
great flood {i3So~im)‘ 

(PatrUA), the young laird 
IK Scoa The Btack 
Anne). 

r^), a poem by 
WHkoi Morris (186B). In imitatioa of 
Chaucer's CanUrhay Tales* Certain 
Norwei^ans^ having heard of the earthly 
set safl to iL^d 

tuciis tdUng ruj#oI^cal 
The talcs are in var^us 
»are also short odes on the 

' A’fiovei'by Mra^Heaty 


Baat Sazona or Baaez, capital 

Colchester, founded by Erchinwin. 
Sebert began to reign in Essex in 604. 
According to tradition, where West¬ 
minster Abbey now stands was a heathen 
temple to Apollo, which Sebert cither 
converted into a church called St. Peter’s, 
or pulled down and erected a church so 
called on the same site. 

. . . from the loltis of Erchlnwln (who raised 
Th’ East Saxoiu' kini^dom first) brave Sebert sasr ^ 
praised, 

Iff'ho] began the goodly church of Westminster to rear. 

DrayUn : PelyolbUm, xL (>613). 

Baatbury Honae (Barking), said to 
be the place where the conspirators con¬ 
cerned in the Gunpowder Plot held their 
meetings ; and where they hoped, from a 
high tow'er, to See the result of their plot. 
It is also said that lord Monteagle re^ 
sided there when he received the letter 
advising him not to attend the parliament 
# w hich God and man would hold accursed. 

Baatward Hoe, a comedy by Chap¬ 
man, Marston, and Ben Jonson. For 
this drama the three authors were im¬ 
prisoned “for disrespect to their sovereign 
lord king James 1 .” (1605). (See West¬ 
ward Hoe.) 

Basy {Sir Charles), a man who hated 
trouble; “so lazy, even in his pleastues, 
that be would rather lose the woman of 
his pursuit, than go through any trouble 
in securing or keeping her/* He says 
he is resolved in future to “follow no 
pleasure that rises above the degree Of 
amusement” “ When once a Woman 
comes to reproach me with vows^ and 
usage, and such stuff, I would as soon 
hear her talk of bills, bonds, and 'q^ect- 
ments; her passion Incomes as trouble^ 
some as a law-suit, and 1 would as soon 
converse with my^ solicitor ” (act iii). 

Lady Easy, wife of sir Charles, wl^ 
dearly loves him, and knows all 1^ 
“naughty ways,” but never shows the 
slightest indication of ill temper or 
jealousy. At last she wholly reclaims 
him»— The Careless HmsAated 
(1704). 

SfttanswUl ChHi«tt«, the MaiMeftt 

QpQpnent of B$lanswill indepmdMi, 

— JHckens: IHckmck Papers 

Bboroon (MaH), the young son ^ 
William de la Marck “ The Wild Boar 01 
Ai:xien]ies.”-r^iV W. Seat: 
ward (time, Edward IV,), 

Bbllzi^ monards of the tipirits of^ mifi. 
Once an angd Of ^ligfat, boe, fOEuehi^to 
worship bis Idgb' emmr ^ 
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Before his fall he was called Aza'eel. 
The Kor 2 tn says, “When We [God] said 
unto the angels, 'Worship Adam,' they 
all worshipped except Eblis, who refused 
. , . and became of the number of un¬ 
believers” (ch. ii.). 

His person was that of a young man, whose noble and 
regular features seemed to have been tarnished bjr 
malignant vapours. In his large eyes af>peared both 
pride and despair. His flowing hair retained some 
resemblance to that of an angel of light. In bU hand 
(which thunder had blasted) he swayed the iron sceptre 
that causes the afrits and all the powers of the abyss to 

tremble.— 

Ebon Speax (Knighi of ike), Brito- 
mart, daughter of King Ryence of Wales. 
— Sjknser: Faerie Queene, iii. (1590). 

Ebony, a punning appellation given 
by James Hogg to William Blackwood, 
publisher of Blackwoods Magazine. 

And I looked, and behold a man clothed in plain 
apparel stood in the door of his house ; and I saw his 
xuune . . . and his name as It had been the colour of 
ebony,—y. Hogg Tht ChaUiet MS. (1817). 

Ebranc, son of Mempric (son of 
QuendSlen and Madden) mythica?! king 
of England, He built Kaer-brauc [ VorkJ, 
about the time that David reigned in 

f udaea.— Geoffrey: British History, ii. 7 
114a). 

By Ebrauk's powerful hand 
York Ufts her towers aloft 

Drayton: Ptlyolbion, viK. (i6ta). 

Ebu'dss, the Hebrides. 

Ecoe Homo, a theological work 
attributed to professor Seeley, the object 
being to show the humanity of Jesus 
{1865). 

Eoclesiastes (TAe Book of), one of 
the poetical books of the Old Testament, 
the object of which is to show that only 
holiness and submission to the will of 
Qod will secure happiness. 

wisdom and pleasure will not emsure happiness (chi. 
1., U.); nor will industry and the performance of one's 
dotiM (chs, til., iv.); nor yet riches and prosperity 
(dn. V., vL). 

Ecclesiastical History ( The 
Father <ff), Eusebius of Cffisar&i (364- 
3 ^>)- 

*.• His Historia EcdesiasHca, in ten 
books, begins with the birth of Christ and 
concludes with the defeat of Licinius by 
Constantine, a.d. 334, 

Ecclesiastical Eolitie [The Laws 

S , by Richard Hooper, in four books 
94). Four other books were subse¬ 
quently added. 

Ecolesiasticxis, one of the books of 

the “Apocrypha,” 

Ecbepli'roii, an old soldier, who 
rebuked the advisers of king Picrochole 
^ relating to them the fMmed 


The Man and his Ha'p'orth of Milk. 
The fable is as follows;— 

A shoemaker bought a ha'p’orth of milk; with this he 
was going to make butter ; the butter was to buy a 
cow ; tiie cow was to have a calf : the calf was to be 
changed for a colt: and the man was to become a 
nabob; only he cracked his lug, spilt his milk, and went 
supperless to bed.—Aair/aU,- Pantagruel, 1 .33 (1533). 

ir This fable is told in the Arabian 
Nights (“ The Barber’s Fifth Brother, 
Alnaschar”). Lafontainc has put it into 
verse, Perreiie et le Pot au Lait. Dodsley 
has the same, The Milk-maid and 
Pail of Milk. 

EoIlo, in classic poetry, is a female, 
and in English also; but in Ossian echo 
is called “the son of the rock.'— Songs 
of Selma. 

Echo Verses on Juan of Austria. 
Juan was brought up by Louis Quixada 
of the imperial household, and till the 
age of 14 was supposed to be his son,* 
but Philip II. said to the lad, “You 
have the same father that I have, the 
emperor Charles (V.).” Barbara Blom- 
berg, a washer-woman of Ratisbon, was 
said to have been his mother; but Barbara 
told him it was a great mistake to suppose 
that Charles (V.) was his father. 

Sed ad Auftilacum nostrtun redeimus : 

Echo tamus: 

Huac CassSris fillom Mse satis est notum; 

Echo Nothum ,* • 

Multi tamen de elus patre f dubitavSre, 

Echo vrrr, 

Cujus ergo filium eum dicunt Itali. 

Echo Jtah. t 

Ventm mater satis est nota In nostra republica; 

Echo yubiicnf 

Xmo hactenui ^t In Drabantla ter vovere. 

Echo hotrt. 

Crimen eat ni frul amplexn Csesaxla um generML 
Echo ^ 

Phurtbus ergo usa invito est; 

Echo itn uti 

Sed poet Cmsaris congxttasum not veie ante, 

Echo eiBik, 

Tace gaifuta, ne late qufppUm loquire, 

Echo qtmn f 

Neecis qua poena afficlenduro dixerit Belgium faulgnef 
Echo 

ygrs Sattriffues centra Den ^jtcan tFAuMcHn 
(MS. BiU. de Boujg., >7, 534). 

• ** Kothum " of Barbara Blomberg. 
t " Patr^" Charles V, 
i '* Itali [and] a mechanic eS Ratisbon. 

To the mere English reader the fonow- 
ing will give an idea of what Echo said 

But let us to our hero now return; 

Echo return ,• 

Some have maintained he was of Caesar's race bom, 
Echo MrrAMnw, 

And if not Caesar*a aalf. yet Ms fantRy. 

Echo atk. 

Etc. etc. etc. 

Sek'kaxt {The Faithful), a good 
servant, who perishes to save his masters 
diildren from the mountain ficnda.--£dii# 
Tieck * 

(Carlyle has translated this tal« lilo 

Engiyh.) 
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Boleota, the Elect" personi6ed in 
TJke Purple Island, by Phineas Flet¬ 
cher. She is the daughter of Intellect 
and Violetta {free-will) ; and ultimately 
becomes the bride of Jesus ChrLst, “the 
bridegroom'’ (canto xii., 1633). 

But let the Kentish lad [Phineaj Flttchtr\ 

. . . that suns and crowned 

Eclccta’s hymen with ten thousand flowers 

Of choicest praise ... be the sweet pipe. 

G. Flftchtr : Christs Trium/ht etc. (i6to). 

BoUpses Utilised. Thales {a.syL) 
brought about peace between the Medes 
and ^dians by his knowledge of eclipses. 

^ Cfolumbus procured provisions from 
the people of Jamaica by his foreknow¬ 
ledge of an eclipse. 

ZsOne'phiia, a hurricane, similar to the 
typhoon. 

The clrcUt^ Typhon, whirled from point to point . . . 
And dir« l^nephia 

Tkotttson: T%e Seasons (*• Summer," 17*7). 

Zfcole des Femmes, a comedy of 
Moli^rc, the plot of which is borrowed 
from the noveJletti of Ser Giovanni (1378). 

Ector (Sir), “lord of many parts of 
England and Wales, and foster-father of 
prince Arthur." His son, sir Key or Kay, 
was seneschal or steward of Arthur when 
he became king.—Sir 71 Malory: History 
(f Prince Arthur, i. 3 {1470). 

N.B.--Sir Ector and sir Ector de Maris 
are two distinct persons. 

Ector de Maris (Sir), brother “of 
sir Launcelot" of Ben wick, i.e. Brittany. 

Then lir Ector threw hte ihleld, his sword, ana Ms 
helm from him, and ... he fell down in a swoon; and 
when he awaJked. It were hard for any tongue to tell 
the doleful cotnpijdnts [iamentations) that he made for 
bis brother. ** Ah. sir Launcelot,” said he. ** head of 
an Christian knights I" . . . etc.— sSfr r, Matary: 
Hishry Arthur, IB. 176 {1470)- 


Edsil {Tie Garden ^ There is a 


re^on of Bavaria so called, because, like 
Eden, ittis watered by four streams, viz. 
the >^ite Maine, the Eger, the Saale, 
and the Naab. 

• • • In the Ker^n the word Edm means 
** everlasting abode." Thus in ch. ix. we 
read, ^*Goa promiseth to true believers 
gardens of perpetual abode," literally, 
** gardens of Eden." 

Sde&s in America. A dismal swamp, 
the climate of which generally proved 
jfstai to the poor dupes who were induced 
to settle there through the swindling 
transactions of general Scadder and 
general Choke. So dismal and dan- 
nrous was the place, that even Mark 
Tapley was satisfied to have found at last 
aphoe where he could **come out J<dly 


with credit." — Dickens : Martin ChuMele^ 
wit {1844). 

£ den of Germany Eden Deutsch- 

lands). Baden is so called on account of 
its mountain scenery, its extensive woods, 
its numerous streams, its mild climate, 
and its fertile soil. ITie valley of Treisam, 
in the grandduchy, is locally called Hell 
Valley ' (Hdllenthall). Between this and 
the lake Constance lies what is called 
“The Kingdom of Heaven." 

Edenhall (The Luck of\, an old 
painted goblet, left by the faincs on St. 
Cuthljert’s Well in the garden of Eden- 
halL The superstition is that if ever this 
goblet is lost or broken, there will be no 
more luck in the family. The goblet 
came into the possession of sir Christopher 
Musgravc, bart., Edenhall, Cumberland. 
(Longfellow has a poem on The Luck 
wof Edenhall, translated from ULland.) 

EDGAE (959-^975). "king of all the 
English," was not crowned till he had 
reigned thirteen years (a.d. 973). Then 
the ceremony was performed at Bath. 
After this he sailed to Chester, and eight 
of his vassal kings came with their fleets 
to pay him homage, and swear fealty to 
him by land and sea. The eight are 
Kenneth (king of Scots), Malcolm (v/ 
Cumberland), Maccus (of the Isles), and 
five Welsh princes, whose names were 
Dufnal, Siferth, Huwal, Jacob, and 
Juchil. The eight kings rowed Edgar 
m a boat (while he acted as steersman) 
from Chester to St. John’s, where they 
offered prayer, and then returned. 

At Chester, while tie [Ed^ar] lived, at more thaaldnffly 
chawe, 

Elcrbt tiibutary kinj^ there rowed him In his baisv. 

Drayton : PoiyaiHon, all. (1013^. 

Edgar, son of Gloucester, and his 
lawful heir. He was disinherited by 
Edmund, natural son of the earl.— Shake¬ 
speare: Hing Lear (160^1 
*.* This was one of the characters of 
Robert Wilks (1670-1732), and also of 
Charles Kemble I1774-18S4}, 

Edgar, master of Ravenswood, son of 
Allan of Ravenswood (a decayed Scotdt 
nobleman). Lucy Ashton, being attacked 
by a wild bull, was saved by fSgar, who 
shot it; and the two, falling in love with 
each other, plighted their mutual troth, and 
exchanged love-tokens at the “Mennald’i 
Fotmtain." While Edgar was absent in 
France on State afl^rs, sir Ash¬ 

ton, being deprived of his office aa {ord 
keeper, was induced to promise dati^- 
ter Lucy in marriage to Frank Haystou, 
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laiird of Biicklaw, and they were ra^rried; 
but next morning, Bucklaw was fouhd 
woundedi and the bride hidden in the 
chimney-corner, insane. Lucy died in 
convulsions, but Bucklaw recovered and 
went abroad. Edgar was lost in the quick¬ 
sands at Kelpies FloWi in accordance with 
an ancient prophecy.— Sir IV, Scoft: 
Bride of Lammer moor William III.). 

*. • In the opera, Edgar is made to stab 
himself. 

Bdgur, an attendant on prince Robert 
of Scotland.— Sir IV. Scoti: Fair Maid 
of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

ZSdgfardo, master of Ravenswood, in 
love with Lucia di I-ammermoor {Lucy 
Ash/(m]. While absent in France on 
Stale affairs, the lady is led to believe 
him faithless, and consents to marr>’ the 
laird of Bucklaw; but she stabs him on 
the briddl night, goes mad. and dies. 
Edgardo also stabs himself.— 

Lucia di Lammermoor (1835), 

N.B. — In the novel cnlleri The Bride of 
Lammermoor, by sir W. Scott, Edgar is 
lost in the quicksands at Kelpies Flow, in 
accordance with an ancient prophecy. 

Edgeworth [ 1 .'AbbiV who attended 
Louis XVI. to tne scafl^old, was called 
**Mons. de Firmoiint," a corruption of 
Fairymount, in Longford (Ireland), where 
the Edgeworths had extensive domains. 

Edging (Xhstress), a prying, mischief¬ 
making waiting-w'oman, in The Careless 
Husband, by C^ley Cibber (1704). 

Edi'uft; a poetical form of the word 
Edinburgh. It was first employed by 
Buchanan (1506-1582). 

An<i pal« Sdina shuddered at the sound. 

SseroU t Mn^Hsh Bards and Scotch Revkwsrs 

' Edintrnrgh, a corruption of Edwins- 
burg, the fort built by Edwin king of 
Northumbria {616-633). 

Dun-Edin or Dunedin is a mere 
translation of Edinburgh. Dun =* berg 
= hill. Edwinstowe, or Edwin’s seat. 

, EdinbnrirlL lUvlew ( The), started 
ih i8oa by Francis Jeffrey (afterwards 
Jeffrey) and others. 

^ BEZTK, daughter of Baldwin the 
tutor of Roilo and Otto dukes pf Npr- 
mundfr^EeaemoMl: The Bkody Brother 
(puhi^bed 1639). 

S'diili, the “ maid of Lorn ’* {Argyll- 
sh fre), was oh the point of being married 
to lord Ronald, when Robert; Edvr^, 
and Isabel Bruce sought shelter Id the 


Cftsile. Edith’s brother recognteeff Ribbert 
Bruce, and, being in the English interest, 
a quarrel ensued. The abbot refused to 
marry the bridal pair amidst such discord. 
Etlith fled, and In the character of a page 
had many adventures ; but at the restora^ 
tion of peace after the battle of Bannock¬ 
burn, she was duly married to lord Ronald. 
— IV, ScoB: Lord of the Isles (1815). 

Edith {The lady), mother of Atbcl- 
stanc “the Unready” (thane of Con- 
ingsbiirgh).— Sir XV. Scoti: Ivankoe 
Ridiard I.). 

Edith Granger, daughter of the 
hon. ^Irs. Skewton, married at the age 
of 18 to colonel Granger of Ours,” who 
died within two years, when Edhh' And 
her mother lived as adventuresses. Edith 
became Mr. Dombey's second wife ^ but 
the marriage was altogether an unhappy 
one, and she eloped w'ith Mr. Carker to 
Dijon, w'hcre she left him, having taken 
this foolish step merely to annoy her 
husband for the slights to which he had 
subjected her. On leaving Carker, IMith 
went to live with her cousin Feenix, in the 
south of England.— Dickens: Dombey and 
Son (1846). 

Edith Flantageaet (The ladv), 
called '' The Fair Maid of Anjou, a 
kinswoman of Richard I., and atten^nt 
on queen Berenga'ria. She married 
David earl of Huntingdon (prince toyal 
of Scotland), and is introduced by sir W. 
Scott in The Talisman (1825). 

Edmund, natural son of the earl 
of Gloucester. Both Goncril and Regan 
(daughters of king Lear) were in love 
with him^ Regan, on the death of her 
husband, designed to marry Edmund, 
but Goii^, out of jealousy,, poisoned her 
sister Regan.— Shakespeare : King, Ltar 
(x6o5). 

Edo'nian Band (The), the 
esses and other ministers of Bacenui j so 
called from Edo'nus, a mountain* 
Thrace, where the rites of the wlne*|^bd 
were celebrated. ‘ 

Accept tAe rites your bounty #otl may d«ta*. 

Hot tte«(l the scoIBnin of Ut B 4 nnUn ' 

^Aisnsids: tfymr to ^ Nctiads 

Edrio, a domestic at llereward-S 
barmcks.;— OmniBokutt 4 
Paris (time, Rufus). ^ 

r E:pWAXtBr brother of H^ewnM fB 
.} tW Varangian guard. ‘ wail wil 
battle,W, SdaitriOmnPEtamdf 
FinV (rimeLRdfuA).*' ■■ :■ 
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Bdward {Sir), He commits a murder, 
and keeps a narrative of the transaction 
in an iron chest. Wilford, a young man 
who acts as his secretary, was one day 
caught prying into this chest, and sir 
Edward’s first impulse was to kill him ; 
but on second thoughts he swore the 
young man to secrecy, and told him the 
story of the murder. Wilford, unable to 
live under the suspicious eye of his 
master, ran away; but was hunted down 
^sfr Edward, and accused of robbery. 
Tne whole transaction now became public, 
and Wilford was acquitted.— Colman : 
Ttu Iron Chest (1796). 

(This drama is based on Goodwin’s 
novel of Caleb Williams. "Williams” 
is calleo Wilford in the drama, and 
" Falkland ” sir Edward Mortimer.) 

Sowerby, whose mind was always in a ferment, was 
wont to coiujuit the most ridiculous niu>takes. Thus 
when “sir Edward" says to •'Wdford," "You may 
have noticed in rny library a chest," he transposed the 
words thus; “You may have noticed In my chest a 
library,** and the house was convulsed with laughter,^ 
Russell; Reptfsentative Att«rs (appendix). 

Sdward II., a tragedy by C. Mar¬ 
lowe (1592), imitated by Shakespeare in 
his Richard //. (1J97). Probably most 
readers would prefer Marlowe’s noble 
tragedy to Shakespeare’s. 

Bdward ZV. of England, introduced 
by sir W. Scott in his novel entitled Anne 
0/ Geierstein (1829). 


Bdward the Black Priuce, a 

tragedy by W. Shirley (1640). The sub¬ 
ject of this drama is the victory of 
Poitiers. 

Y«m, FhfHp lost the battle [Cressjft with the o<lt!a 
Of three to one. In this [/'tu'A’rrjj . . . 

Tikey have our numbers more than twelve times told, 
W we can trust report. 

Act tlL sc e. 


Edward Street (Cavendish Square, 
London) is so called from Edward 
second carl of Oxford and Mortimer. 
(See Henrietta Street.) 


Bd'wldge, wife of William TclL— 
Rossini: Gttglielmo Tell (1829). 

Bdwln ’’ ihc miastrel,” a youth living 
in romantic seclusion, with athirst 
for knowledge. He lived in Gothic days 
in the north countrie, and fed his flocks 
on Seotia*s mountains. 


___dedii___ 

Save one short pipe of rudest mmstreliy; 
SMwhMgted• ete(^et^^ thy ... 

Aid now helsuirhed aloud, jet nonelmew why. 

Tha aelalibottriiteired andi^MKl, y«( wised &e lad t 
Seinadam^ him wondroua witak and some beilevna 


Edwin end Angeli'ne. Angelina 
was the daughter of a wealthy lord 
" beside the Tyne.” Her hand was 
sought in marriage by many suitors, 
amongst whom was Eklwin, "who had 
neither wealth nor power, but he had 
both wisdom and worth.” Angelina 
loved him, but "trifled with him, - and 
Edwin, in despair, left her, and retir^ 
from the world. One day, Angelina, in 
boy’s clothes, asked hospitality at a 
hermit's cell; she was kindly entertained, 
told her tale, and fhe hermit proved to 
be Edwin. From that hour they never 
parted moxes,-—Goldsmith: The Hermit, 

A correspondent (kccuses roe of having taken this 
ballad from The Friar of Orders Gray , . , but H 
there is eny resemblance between the two, M r. Percy's 
ballad is taken from mine. I read my ballad to Mr. 
Percy, and he told me afterwards that he had taken my 
plan to form the fragments of Shakespeare Intoa balUa 
of his owm-^SlgnecT O. GoldsmUh 

#rwo familiar lines arc from this ballad— 


* Man wants but little here below. 

Nor wants that little long. 

Edwin luxd Emma. Emma was a 
rustic beauty of Stanemore, who loved 
^win " the pride of swains; ” but 
Edwin’s sister, out of envy, induced his 
father, "a sordid man,” to forbid any 
intercourse between Edwin and the 
cottage. Edwin pined away, and being 
on the point of death, requested he might 
be allowed to see Emma. She came and 
said to him, "My Edwin, live for me; ' 
but on her way home she heard the death- 
bell loll. .She just contrived to reach her 
cottage door, cried to her mother, " He’s 
gone ! ” and fell down dead at her feet.— 
Mallet : Edwin and Emma (a ballad). 


Sd’yrn, son of Nudd. He ousted the 
carl of Yn'iol from his earldom, and tried 
to win E'nid the earl's daughter; but 
failing In this, he became the evil genius 
of the gentle earl. Ultimately, being sent 
to the court of king Arthur, he bwame 
quite a changed man—from a malicious 
"sparrow-hawk” he was converted into 
a courteous gentleman. — Tennyson : 
Idylls of the King (* ‘ Enid ”). 

EeL The best in the world are those 
of Ancum, a river in that division of 
tincolnshire called Lindsey (the highest 
p^y. The best pike arc from tlie 
Witnam, In the division of Lincolnshire 
called Kesteven (in the weft)^ 

Af K««tev»n doth boast her Wyitiaak to hvva 1 
My Aaoua . . . whoia Gum ai far cbtb fty 
Pot GM: ud dainty aeh, as d^l^ IM 
Dtnytm: wenk 

BTmo ISt .),« s^t 

Ht wu • Romn 
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service of Diocletian, whose reign was 
marked by a ^eat persecution of the 
Christians. This Efeso or Ephesus was 
appointed to see thedecieeof the emperor 
against the obnoxious sect carried out in 
the island of Sardinia ; but being warned 
in a dream not to persecute the servants 
of the Lord, both he and his friend Potito 
embraced Christianity, and received a 
standard from Michael the archangel 
himself. On one occasion, being taken 
captive, St. Efeso was cast into a furnace 
of fire, but received no injury ; w'hereas 
those who cast him in were consumed by 
the flames. Ultimately, both Efeso and 
Potito suffered martyrdom, and were 
buried in the island of Sardinia. When, 
however, that island was conquered by 
Pisa in the eleventh centuiy, the relics of 
the two mart>TS were carried off and 
interred in the duomo of Pisa, and the 
banner of St. Efeso was thenceforth 
adopted a? the national ensign of Pisa. 

Zagfalit^ {Philippe), the due d’Orl^ns, 
father of Louis Philij^pe king of the 
French. He himself assumed this “ title” 
when he joined the revolutionary party, 
whose motto was “Liberty, Fraternity, 
and Egalit6 '* (born 1747, guillotined 
» 793 )- 

Egerton {Audley), a statesman, the 
rival of Henry V Estrange for the love of 
Nora AveneL —Lord Lytton: My Novel 
(j8S3)- 

Ege'tls (3 ryl.\ father of Her'mia. 
He summoned her before Tbe'seus (a syL) 
diflte of Athens, because she refused to 
marry Demetrius, to whom he had pro¬ 
mised her in marriage ; and he requested 
that she might either be compelled to 
marry him or else be dealt with “accord¬ 
ing to the law,” i,e, “either to die the 
death,” or else to endure the livery of a 
nun, and live a barren sister all her life.” 
Hermia refused to submit to an “un- 
wishe^i yoke,” and fled from Athens with 
Lysander. Demetrius, seeing that flermia 
disliked him but that Hel'ena doted on 
him, consented to abandon the one and 
wed the other. When EgSus was In¬ 
formed thereof, be withdrew nis summons, 
and gave his consent to the union of his 
daughter with Ly-Shakespeare: 
Midsummer Nirhts Dream (iS^)- 

*.* S. Knowles, in The Wife, makes 
the plot turn on a similar ''law of 
mainage” (1833). 

E'glly brother of Weland ; a great 
archer. One day, king Nidung bom- 


manded him to shoot at an apple placed 
on the head of his om\ son. Egil selected 
two arrows, and being asked why he 
wanted two. replied, “One to shoot thee 
with, O tyrant, if I fail.” 

(This is one of the many ‘•torics similar 
to that of William Tell, 57- 

Ejgilo'na, the wife of Roderick last of 
the Gothic kings of Spain, She was very 
beautiful, but cold-hearted, vain, and 
fond of pomp. After the fall of Roderick 
Egilona married Abdal-Azis, the Moorish 
governor of Spain; and when Abdal- 
Aiiz was killed by the Moorish rebels, 
Egilona fell aLo. 

The popular r»|fe 

Ft*U on them both ; anil they to whom her name 
Had been a mark for mockery and reproach. 
Shuddered with human horror at her faie. 

rhr., xxil, (i9i4). 

a female Moor, servant to 
Amaranta (wife of Har'tolus, the covetous 
lawyer).— FUUher: The Spanish Curale 
(1622). Beaumont died i6i6. 

Egfiamonr {Sir) or si« Eglamore 
of Artoys, a knight of Arthurian romance. 
Sir Eglamour and sir Pleindamour have 
no French original, although the names 
themselves are French. 

Eglaxaour, the person who aids 
Silvia, daughter of the duke of Milan, 
in her escape.— Shakespeare: The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona (1594). 

Eg^lantlue (3 syl, ), daughter of king 
Pepin, and bride of her cousin Valentine 
(brother of Orson). She soon died.— 
Valentine and Orson (fifteenth century). 

Ejgltmtine {Madame), the prioress; 
good-natured, wholly ignorant of the 
world, vain of her delicacy of manner at 
Cable, and fond of lap-dogs. Her dainty 
oath was “By Seint Eloy! ” She “en- 
tuned the service sweiely in her nose,” 
and spoke French “after the scole of 
Stralford-atte- Bowe. ” — Chaucer : Can¬ 
terbury Tales (1388). 

Egypt. The head-gear of the king 
of Upper Egypt was a high conical white 
cap, terminating in a knob at the top< 
That of the king of Lower Egypt wai 
red. If a king ruled over both countries, 
he wore both caps, but that of Lower 
Egypt was placed outside. This com¬ 
posite head-dress was called the pfekent* 

Bgjvi, in Dryden's satire of Aksulm 
and MkUophel, means Franca. 

Pkhi 4 Wetfpt «rbt]ld hrtiW* 

Fonumt hut IKK mpmn tbe kknaC 

awt i. litiM «ss(iiN' 
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ISfyptian Disposition (A^), a 

thievish propensity, “gipsy’* being a 
contracted form of Egyptian, 

* I no *ooner taw It was money . . . than my En^ptfan 
disposition prevailed, and I was teued with a efesire of 
Stealing Sx.—Ltsagt: Gil Bias, x. lo {1735). 

Sgyptian Thief {The), 7 'byftmis, a 
native of Memphis. Knowing he must 
die, he ilew Chariclea, the woman he 
loved. 

Why ihoitid I not. had I the heart to do It, 

Like to th' thief at point of death. 

Kill what 1 love) 

Skaktsff-art: Twf/th ht, act t. sc t (x$t4). 

Eighth Wonder (Tfu). When Gil 
Bias reached Pcnnaflor, a parasite entered 
his room in the inn, hugged him with 
great energy, and called him the eighth 
wonder.’* When Gil Bias replied that he 
did not know his name had spread so far, 
the parasite exclaimed, “ Ilow ! we keep 
a re^stcr of all tl:e celebrated names 
vdthin twenty leagues, and have no doubt 
Spain will one day be as proud of yon as 
Greece was of the seven sages." After 
this, Gil Bias could do no less than ask 
the man to sup with him. Omelet after 
omelet was despatched, trout was called 
for, bottle followed bottle, and when the 
parasite was gorged to satiety, he rose 
and said, ** Signor Gil Bias, don’t believe 
yourself to be the eighth wonder of the 
world because a hungry man would feast 
by flattering your vanity." So saying, 
he stalked away with a laugh.— Lesage: 
Gil Bias, I a (17x5}. 

(This incident is copied from Aleman's 
romance of Gutman aAlfarackt, f.v.) 

Eikon Basiriko (4 syL), the por¬ 
traiture of a king {i,€. Charles L), once 
attributed to king Charles himself; but 
now admitted to l^e the production of Dr. 
John Gauden, who (afier the restoration) 
was first created bisliop of Exeter, and 
then of Worcester (1605-1662). 

I« die Sikon BiixiHJtitL strain of majestic melancholy 
la kept up, but the personated sovereijExi is rather too 
UtestsicAi tor real nature, the Unguase ts too rhetorical 
and amphiHed, the periods too anlfimlly elaborated.— 
tlmllam: LiUrmiurt 4 / lU. 66a. 

(MiUon wrote bis Eikonoclasfh in 
answer to Dr. Gauden’s Eikan Basilikt) 

Einer'iar, the hall of Odin, and 
asylum of warriors slain in battle. It 
had 540 gates, each sufficiently wide to 
admit eight men abreast to pass through. 
^^Scandinavian 

{FalAcr)f chaplain to Gwen- 
wyn prhxcc of Powys-Iand.— W, 
Sp&lt: Betrothed (time. Henry XL). 

WMsCm a £}ttAlsh nuMd* who aasumes 


boy's clothing, and waits on Harold **th« 
Dauntless," as his page. Subsequently, 
her sex is discovered, and Harold marries 
her.— Sir Scott: Harold the DaunU 

less (1817). 

Slain, sister of king Arthur by the 
same mother. She married sir Nentres 
of Carlot, and was by king Arthur the 
mother of Mordred. (See Elein, p, 318.) 
—Sir T, Malory: History of Prince 
Arthur, i. {1470), 

N. B.—In some of the romances there is 
great confusion between Elain (the sister) 
and Morgause (the half-sistci) of Arthur. 
Both are called the mother of Mordred, 
and both are also called the wife of Lot 
This, however, is a mistake, Elain was 
the wife of sir Nentres, and Morgause of 
Lot; and if Gawain, Agrawain, Gareth, 
and GahSris were riialf-Jbrothers of Mor- 
Ivdred, as we are told ovos and over again, 
then Morgause and not Elain was his 
mother. Tennyson makes Bellicent the 
wife of Lot, but this is not in accordance 
with any of the legends collected by sir 
T. Malory. 

Elaine (Dame), daughter of king 
Pellcs (2 syi.) “of the foragn country," 
and the unwedded mother of sir Galahad 
by sir Launcelot du Lac.— T, Malory $ 
History of Prince Arthur, iii. 3 (1470). 

Elaine, daughter of king Brandeg'oris, 
by whom sir Bors de Ganis had a child. 

For all women was sir Bors a virgin, save for oiwl tb« 
dau^iiter of kini; Rrandegori^ on whom he had ackO<L 
hield Hiaine ; save for her. sir Bors was a clean maid. 
— r. Malory: History ^FrxHU Arthur, iU. 4(1:470)* 

*,* It is by no means clear from the 
history whether Elaine was the daughter 
of king Brandegoris, or the daughter of 
sir Bors and granddaughter of king 
Brandegoris. 

Elaine' (a syL ), the strong contrast of 
Guinevere. Guinevere's love for Launce¬ 
lot was gross and sensual, Elaine's was 
platonic and pure as that of a child ; but 
both were masterful in their strenglli, 
Elaine is called ‘ ‘ the lily ixtaid of As'- 
tolat" (Guildford), and knowing that 
Launcelot was pledged to celibacy, she 
pined and died. According to her ^ng 
request, her dead body was placed on a 
bed in a barge, and was thus conveyed 
by a dumb servitor to the palace of king 
Arthur. A letter was handed to the king, 
telling the tale of Elaine's love, and he 
ordered her stoiy to be blasoned on her 
tomb.— T. Malory t HUt&ry of Prince 
Arthpr, iii. 123 {1470). 

(One of Tennyssoa's Idylli Is ** BSalne,**) 
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STamites (3 jy/.), Persians. So 
called from Elam, son of Shem .—Acts 
ii. 9. 

Sllierich, the most famous dwarf of 
Gterman romance. — T/ie Heldenbuch. 

El^ow, a well-meaning but loutish 
constable.— Shakespeare: Measure for 
Measure {1603). 

Slden Hole, in Derbyshire Peak, said 
to be fathomless. 

Elder Brother {The), a comedy by 
John Fletcher (1637). Charles is supposed 
to be wholly^absorbed in books, but, at 
the first sight of Angelina, falls over head 
and ears in love. 

Elder Tree { The). There are several 
legends connected with this tree : (i) It is 
send that the cross was made of elder 
wood; (2) it is also said that Judas 
h^inged himself ^n this tree. The two 
legends are closely linked together. If 
Judas hanged himself on an elder tree, no 
doubt ihQ cross was the remote cause of 
his death. So, again, if the cross was of 
elder wood, it certainly brought about the 
death of Judas. Thus the accursed tree 
of Jesus was in reality the accursed tree 
of the traitor also. 

*.* Shakespeare, in Love's Labo&t^s 
Lost^ says, "Judas was hanged on an 
elder." 

Probably both are poetic symbols. Elder may be 
called the fuartUss wood. It was a heartless deed to 
crucify Jesus. And Judas was a heartless man to betray 
SO good a Master. 

El Dora'do, the "golden city.” So 
the Spaniards called Man’hoa of Guia'na. 
(See Dorado, El, p, 293,) 

Gulanvwbose great city Ceryon's soot 
Can ’• El Dora^.*' 

IdUton^i PmradUe LoU, xi. (>« 65 ). 
El'eanor, aueen-consort of Henry U., 
alluded to by the presbyterian minister in 
Woodstock t X. (1836). 

'• Befiese me, young jnan, thy servant was more likely 
to Mia vtstons than to dream IcUe dreams m that apart- 
meat; for 1 have always heard that next to Rosaroond's 
Bower, In which . . . she played the wanton, and wai 
afterwards poisoned by queen Eleanor, Victor Lee^ 
chamberwaa the ptape . . . peculiaity the haunt of «vu 
9pjbrtts,'’....5»r fV. Sems (time, Co<nmo»' 

wealth). 

Sloanor Crossos, twelve or four¬ 
teen crosses erected by Edward I. In the 
various towns where the body of his queen 
rested, when it was convey^ from Her- 
ddie^ near Lincoln, to Westminster. The 
three that still remain are Geddington, 
Northampton, and Waltham. 

(In front of the Souih-East®n Railway 
station, Strand, London, is a modd of 
the Charing Cross, of the original dhaeh- 
dons.) 


••• There is a tradition that Eleanor 
sucked the poison of a poisoned arrow 
from a wound of Edward I. 

Eleaaar the Moor, insolent, bloods 
thirsty, lustful, and vindictive.— Marlowe: 
Lust's Dominion, or The Lascivious Queen 
{1588). 

Eleaaar, a famous mathematician, 
who cast out devils by tying to the nose of 
the possessed a mystical ring, which the 
demon no sooner smelled than he aban¬ 
doned the victim. He performed before 
the emperor Vespasian ; and to prove that 
something came out of the possessed, he 
commanded the demon in making off to 
upset a pitcher of water, which it did. 

I Imagine ii Eieazar’s ting had bMQ put und«r theh 
noses, we should have seen devils Issue with their 
breath, .so loud were these disputants .—GtJ 
Bias, T. ra (1724). 

Elector {The Great), Frederick Wil¬ 
liam of Brandenburg (1620-1688), 

Blegy to an Unfortunate Lady, 

by Pope. The lady was Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Gage, and wife of John 
Weston of Sutton. They were separated; 
and Pope’s interest in the lady gave birth 
to considerable scandal. 

Elegy written in a Country 
Cliurch Yard, by Gray (1750). The 
" Church yard ” was that of Stoke Pogis, 
near Eton. 

(Many English poets have written 
elegies : as Michael Bruce {1770); Dray¬ 
ton (1593); John Scot (1782); Shenstone 
(1743-1746); and others.) 

Elein, wife of king Ban of Benwick 
(Brittany)^ and mother of sir Launcelot 
and sir LionclL (^e EX.AIN, p, 3x7.)— 
Sir T, Malory: History of Prince 
Arthur^ i. 60 (1470). 

Elephant in the BCoon {fhe)^ by 
S. Butler {1654), a satire in verse on the 
Royal Society. It supposes that an insect 
crawling over the object-glass of a tele¬ 
scope was mistaken by the telescopist for 
an elephant in the moon. 

Eleven Thousand Yirginir {Tke), 
the virgins who followed St. UFsula in 
her flight towards Rome, They wetc all 
massacred at Cologne by a party of Huns, 
and even to the present hour "their 
bones ” are exhibited to visitors through 
windows in the wall. 

A calendar in the Prd«|ngen 
notice^ them m *‘SS. Mf. xjl 
GINUM,” that ii, eleven 
tyrs ; but " M ” (martyrsl being 
fhr tooo, we gel tv,000. It It huthermore 
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fcmarlmblc that the number of namei 
known of these virgins is eleven : (i) 
Ursula, (2) Sencia, (3) Gregoria, (4) Pin- 
nosa, (5) Martha, (6T Saula, h) Bnttola, 
(8) Saturnina, (9) Rabacia or Sabatia, (10) 
^turla or Satmula. and (11) Palladia. 

ISlfenreigen U syl .) or 

Alpleich, that weird music with which Bun¬ 
ting, the pied piper of Hamelin, led forth 
the rats into the river Weser, and the chil¬ 
dren into a cave in the mountain Koppen- 
bef^. The song of the sirens is so called. 
{Reigen, a dance and the music thereof.) 

m'fetaL, wife of Carabuscan’ king of 
Tartary. 

ISPIUda or iExHELFL^EDA, daughter 
of kin^ Alfred, and wife of ^Ethelrcd 
chief of that part of Mercia not claimed 
by the Danes. She was a woman of 
enormous energy and masculine mind. 
At the death of her husband, Ehiida 
ruled over Mercia, and proceeded to 
fortify Bridgenorth, Tam worth, War¬ 
wick, Hertford, Witham, and other cities. 
Then, attacking the Danes, she drove 
them from place to place, and kept them 
from molesting her. 

When Elflida up-^fiew . . . 

The puljvsant Danish powers victonemsiy pursued. 

Ahd resolutely here taro' their thick squetlrons hewed 
Her way into the north. 

Ptty*m»n, all (1613). 

Slf'thfyth or JIBlfthrythf daugh¬ 
ter of Ordgar, noted for her great beauty. 
King Edgar sent j^thelwald, his friend, 
to ascertain if she were really as beautiful 
as rc^rl made her out to be. When 
iElhelwald saw her he fejl in love' >viih 
het, ^d then, returning to the kit^, 
she wai not handsome enough mr the 
king, but was rich enough to make a 
very eligible wife for himself. The k|hg 
assented to the match, and became god¬ 
father to the first child, who was called 
Edgar. One day the kingtoH his friend 
he iriftended to pay feiih a visit, and iEthel- 
wald revealed to his wife the story of his 
deceit, imploring her at Uie same time to 
conceal her beauty. But Elfihryth, exr 
tremely indignant, did all she could to 
selionh her charms. Tlic king fell in 
love with her. slew iEihelwald. and mar¬ 
ried the widow. 

A similar story is told by Herodotus 
—-Pr^xasp^s being the lady's name, and 
Kambys^s the king's. 



ment for ^35,000, to be placed in the 
British Museum. Chiefly, fragments of 
the.Parthenon of Athens. 

Bl'dritha, a female attendant at 
Roiheiwood on the lady Rowe'na.— Sir 
W. Scoit: Jvanhoe (time, Richard 1.). 

Elia, the assumed name of Charles 
Lamb, author of the Essays of Elia^ 
contributed to the London Magazine 
between 1820 and 1825. 

Eli'ab, In the satire of Absalom and 
Achitophel, by Dryden and Tate, is Henry 
Bcnnet, earl of Arlington. As Eliab be¬ 
friended David (I Ckron. xii. 9), so the 
earl befriended Charles U. 

Hard the task to do Eliab Hgrht; 

Long with the royal wandetet he roved, 

And firm in all the tums ■of fortune proved. 

AbsaUm and Achitophel, li. 986-988 (t68a>. 

El^klm, in Pordage’s satire of 
Azariah and Hushoi* was intended for 
James duke of York (James II.). 

Elian Godi [The), Bacchus. An 
error for 'Elcuan, i.t, “ the god ElSleus" 
(3 •Cyf*)* Bacchus was called Ei*eleus 
from the Bacchic cry, lleleu / 

As when with crowai;d cups unto the Elian gfod 

Those priests high orgies neki. 

Df'uytcn : Poly^lbton, rl, (lAtsK 

El'idure (3 syl.), sumamed '‘the 
Pious,” brother of Gorbonian, and one of 
the five sons of .Mqrvi'dus He 

resigned the crown to his brother Arth- 
gallo, who had been deposed. Ten years 
afterwards, Arthgallo died, and Elidure 
was again advanced to the throne,- but 
was deposed and imprisoned by bis two 
younger brothers. At the death erf these 
two brothers, Elidure was taken from 
prison, and mounied the British throne 
for the third : British, 

HUibry, iii. 17, 18 (1470). 

Then Hfkluro aguia. crowneil with «pplausf«i prafse. 

As he s brother ratsecl, by brothers was deposiied • 
And put Into the Tower . . . but, the usurperit dead, 
Thrice was the BritifU) crown ^et on his rev«*rend-head. 

DraytbH: Patj0lbioH, v 5 i 4 . <j6i*). 

(Wordsworth has a poem on thh 
subject.) 

EHjah f«d by Kavens. While 
Elijah was at the brook Chcrith, in con¬ 
cealment, ravens brought hin> food every 
mprning and evening.—i Kings xvil 6. 

IT A stmnge parallel is recorded of 
Wyatt, in the reign of c^uecn Mary, The 
queen cast him Into prlaoi^ and when he 
was near^ starved to deat^i a eat ap¬ 
peared at the wliHloiv»gfratingtaiid dre^^ 
into hit hand a Which thh Mfder 

cooked for him* Thls.was repeateamily. 

In th« IHcHtHdfy 4/ Mifdekt'''-vn tmmeriMa 
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filim, the guardian angel of Lebbfius 
(3 apostle. Lebbeus» the softest 

and most tender of the twelve, at the 
death of Jesus “sank under the burden 
of his grief."— Klopstock: The Messiah, 
iii. (174S). 

El 'ion, consort of Beruth, and father 
of Ghe.— Sanchdniathon. 

ZSIiot { George), a name assumed by Ma¬ 
rian Evans, afterwards Mrs. J. W. Cross, 
author of Adam Bede (1858), The Mill on 
the Floss (i860), Silas Mamer (1861), 
Romola (1863), Middlemarch (1872), etc.^ 

ZSlisa, often written ZSlisa in English, 
Dido queen of Carthage. 

. . . nec ma meminlsse pififeblt Elisae. 

Dmn mamolr ipsa mal, dum spintus hos reget artus. 

Virgil: j^tuid, Iv. 33$, 336, 

So to Eliza dawned that cruel day 
Which tore iCneas from her sight away. 

That saw him parting, never to return. 

Herself in funeral flames decreed to bum. 

FalcoHtr: Tkt Shipwreck, iii. 4 (1756). 

Elis'abat, a famous surgeon, who 
attended queen Madasi'ma in all her 
solitary wanderings, and was her sole 
companion.— Amadis of Gaul (fifteenth 
century). 

Elisabeth ou Les Exiles de 
Sib^rie, a tale by S. R. dame Cotlin 
(1773-1807). The family being exiled 
for some political offence, Elizabeth 
walked all the way from Siberia to 
Russia, to crave pardon of the czar. She 
obtained her prayer and the family 
returned. (See Deans, Ejfie, p. 266.) 


Elise (3 syU), the motherless child of 
Haipagon the miser. She was affianced 
to Val^re, by whom she had been 
‘‘rescued from the waves." Val^re turns 
out to be the son of don Thomas d’Alburci, 
a w^thy nobleman of Naples.— Moliire: 
VAvare (1667). 


Elis'sa, step-sister of Medi'na and 
Perissa. Ihey could never agree upon 
an^ subject.— Spenser: Faerie Queene, ii. 

“ISieffina " {theplden mean), “ Elissa ” 
and “ Perissa " {the two extremes). 

Elixir Vitas, a drug which it was 
once thought would ensure perpetual life 
and health. 


He that has once the ** Flower of the Sun ' 

The perfect Ruby which we call eUxir, 

... by Its virtue 

Can confer honour, love, respect, long Ufe, 

Give safety, valour, yea and victory. 

To whom be will. In eight and twenty days 
Hell make an old man of fourscore a child. 

Ben ycnsen: The Alchemist, ^ (x6io|. 


Elisa {Letters to), ten letters addressed 


to Mrs. Draper, wife of a counsellor of 
Bombay, and published 1775. 

Elisabeth (The queen), haughty, im¬ 
perious, but devoted to her people. She 
loved the earl of Essex, and, when she 
heard that he was married to the countess 
of Rutland, exclaimed that she never 
“ knew sorrow before." The queen ^ave 
Essex a ring after his rebellion, saying, 
“Here, from my finger take this ring, a 
pledge of mercy; and whensoe'er you 
send it back, I swear that I will grant 
whatever boon you ask." After his con¬ 
demnation, Essex sent the ring to the 
queen by the countess of Nottingham, 
craving that her most gracious majesty 
would spare the life of lord Southampton ; 
but the countess, from jealousy, did not 
give it to the queen. However, the queen 
sent a reprieve for Essex, but Burleigh 
took care that it came too late, and the 
earl Was beheaded as a traitor.—//. Jones : 
The Earl of Essex (1745). 

Elizabeth (Queen), introduced by sir 
W. Scott in his novel called Kenilworth. 

Elizabeth of Hungary {St,), 
patron saint of queens, being herself a 
queen. Her day is July 9 (1207-1231). 

(C. Kingsley wrote a dramatic poem 
on Elizabeth of Hungary, called The 
Saints Tragedy (1846).) 

Ella, in Chaucer’s Man of Law* s Tale, 
was a king of Northumberland, who 
married Cunstance or Custance {g,v.t p. 
352).— Canterbury Tales (1383). 

mien{Burd), a ballad which tells how 
Burd Ellen followed her lord as his page, 
and gave birth to a son in a stable.^ 
Percy : Reliques (“ Childe Waters,** series 
iii). 

(^e ballad is called Lady Margaret 
by Kinloch, and Burd Ellen by Jamieson.) 

Ellesmere distress), the bead 
domestic of lady PeveriL— Sir IV, Scott: 
Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Elliot {Hobhie, i.e. Halbert), farmer at 
the Heugh-foot His bride-elect is Grace 
Armstrong. 

Mrs. Elliot, Hobble's gmndmother. 

John and Marry, Hobble's brothers. 

Lilias, Jean, and A mot, Hobbie’s 
sisters.— Sir W, Scott: The Black J^aff 
(time, Ajme). 

mrno (St.), The fire of SL Mlmo 
{Feu tUmaini Elme), % corposant H 
only one appears on a ship-mast, fool 
weather is at hand; but if two or mom 
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tfiey indicate that stormy weather is about 
to cease. By the Italians those corpo¬ 
sants are called the “fires of St Peter 
and St. Nicholas.” In Latin the single fire 
is called “Helen,” but the two “Castor 
and Pollux” Horace says (i 0 (Us, xii. 
• 7 )— 

Quorum stmul alba nautls Stella refuUft, 

Deflult saxts «£itatus humor, 

Coacidunt veuti. fuijfiuntque nubes, etc. 

But Lon^ellow makes the Stella indi¬ 
cative of K)ul weather— 

Ijtst nlcht I saw St. Elmo's stars, 

With their (fliminerin; lanterns all at play . . . 

And I knew we should hava foul weather to-day. 

Lvttt/eilow : The Golden Legend. 

N.B.—St. Adelelm, also called St 
Elesmo'or Elmo, bishop of Burgos (iioo, 
etc.), started one dark and stormy night 
on a visit to Panes bishop of Auvergne. 
In order to sec his way, he lighted a 
candle, which he gave to a companion to 
carry, and bade him go first The candle 
was not enclosed in a lantern, nor wa# 
it in any wise protected from the storm,*, 
but it burnt brightly and steadily. From 
this “miracle^ corposants were called 
“St Elmo lights.”— BoUandisies: Vita 
Sanctorum (January 30). 

ZSlo'a, the first of seraphs. His name 
with God is “The Chosen One,” but the 
angels call him Eloa. Eloa and Gabriel 
were angel-friends. 

Eloa, fldrest spirit of hearea. His thoughtii are past 
vndemanding' to tho uiiad of man. His looks mor« 
loT^ than the day-sprinsr, more beaming: than the stars 
ckT heaven when they 6r&t flew into being: at the voice 
of tha Creator .—KUf stock : The Mtsstmk, L (1748). 

Bloi ( 5 /.), that is, St Louis. The 
kings of France were called Loys up to 
the time of Louis XIII. Probably the 
“delicate oath” of Chaucer's prioress, 
who was a French scholar “after the 
scole of Stratford-atte-Bowc,” was St 
Loy, f.d. St Louis, and not St Eloi the 
patron saint of smiths and artists. St 
Eloi was bishop of Noyon in the reign of 
Dagobezt, and a noted craftsman in gold 
and silver. 

Tb«r -was also a noime, a priorease, 

That of hire smiling was full simp’ and coy, 

Hite greatest othe n'as but by Seinl Eloy 1 

Cfumctr; CanUrtfsry TsUtt (xjBS). 

•.* “ Seint Eloy,” query “Seinte Loy”? 

ZSloi'sa (4 syl.) to Abelard {Epistle 
/rom), by Pope (17x7). Eloisa was a pupil 
of Abelard, ana bore him a child; but 
dbe refused to marrr him, lest it should 
Injure his prospects in the Church. 

Jm'opa. There was a fish so called# but 
Mfilpn uses the word (Eamdise Lstd, 1 . 
S>^5} for the dumb serpent or serpent 


which ^ves no. warning of its approach 
by hissing or otherwise. (Greek, 

“ mute or dumb.”) 

ZSloquence ( The Four Monarchs of) ; 
(i) Demosthenes, the Greek orator (B.C. 
385-322); (2) Cicero, the Roman orator 
n3.c. 106-43); (3) Sadi, the Persian 
(1184-1263); (4) Zoroaster (ac. 589- 
5 * 3 )- 

Sloqnent ( That &ld Man), IsocW6s, 
the Greek orator. When he heard that 
the battle of Chaerone'a was lost, and that 
Greece was no longer free, he died of 
grief. 

That dishonest vtc to qr 
At Chaerenea, fatal to liberty. 

Killed with report that Old Man Eloquent. 

Milton : Sonnet, Iz. 

('This victory was gained by Philip of 
Maefidon. Called “dishonest” because 
bribery and corruption were employed.) 

Eloquent Doctor {The), Peter 
Aure 51 us, archbishop of Aix (fourteenth 
century). 

Slpi'nua, Hope personified. He was 
“clad in sky-like blue,” and the motto 
of his shield was 1 hold by being held.” 
He went attended by Pollic'ita {promise). 
Fully described in canto ix (Greek, elpis, 
“ hope.”)— Phineas Fletcher: The Purple 
Island (1633), 

ElBhender the Xtecluse, called 
“ The Canny Elshie ” or “ The Wise 
Wight of Mucklestanc Moor.” This is 
“ the black dwarf," or sir Edward 
Mauley, the hero of the novel. —Sir W, 
Scott: The Black Dwarf (i8i6; time, 
Anne). 

Elsie, the daughter of Gottlieb, a 
cottage farmer of ^varix Prince Hen^ 
of Hobeneck, being struck with leprosy, 
was told he would never be cured till a 
maiden chaste and spotless ofiTered to 
give her life in sacrifice for him. Elsie 
volunteered to die for the prince, and he 
accompanied her to Salerno; but either 
the exercise, the excitement, or some 
diarm, no matter what, had quite cured 
the prince, and when he entered 
cathedral with Elsie, it was to make her 
lady Alicia, his bride.— von 
derAue: Poor Henry (twelfth century) ; 
Lo^fellow ; Golden legend, 

IT Alcestis, daughter of Pelias and 
wife of Adm^tos, died instead of her 
husband, but was brought back by Her^ 
cul^ from the shades b^w, axid restored 
to Admetc^ 

M 
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Slspeth (Auld)t the old servant of 
Dandle Dinmont the store-farmer at 
Charlie's Hope.— Sir IV» Scoh: Guy 
Mannering (time, George II.). 

(Old) of the Craigburnfoot, 
the mother of Saunders Mucklebacket 
Uhe old fisherman at Musselcrag), and 
formerly servant to the countess of 
Glenallan.— Sir W* Scott: Th^ Antiquary 
(time, George III.). 

35lTi'nOf a wealthy farmer, in love 
with Ami'na the somnambulist. (For the 
tale, see Sonnambula.)—; La 
Smnambula (an opera, 1831). 

ELVIRA, sister of don Duart, and 
niece of the governor of Lisbon. She 
marries Clodio, the coxcomb son of don 
Antonio.— Cibber: Love Makes a Man. 

El'tri'ra, the young wife of Gomez, a 
rich old banker. She carries on a liaison 
with colonel Lorenzo, by the aid of her 
father-confessor Dominick, but is always 
checkmated; and it turns out that Lo¬ 
renzo is her brother. — Dryden : The 
Spanish Fryar (1680). 

El'Ti’ra, a noble lady, who gives up 
everything to become the mistress of 
Pizarro. She tries to so<‘ten his rude and 
cruel nature, and to lead him into more 
generous ways. Her love being changed 
to hate, she engages Rolla to slay Pizarro 
in his tent; but the noble Peruvian spares 
his enemy, and makes him a friend. 
Ultimately, Pizarro is slain in a fight with 
Alonzo, and Elvira retires to a convent.— 
Sheridan: Pizarro (altered from Kolze^ 
bue. 1799). 

Elvi’ra (Donna), a Indy deceived ^7 
don Giovanni, who basely deluded her 
into an amour with his valet Leporello.— 
Mozart's opera, Don Giovanni (1787). 

Elvi'x*a the puritan,” daughter of 
lord Walton, betrothed to Arturo (lord 
Arthur Talbot), a cavalier. On the day of 

X isals the young man aids Enrichetta 
rietta, widow^Charles 1.) to escape, 
and Elvira, thinking he has doped with 
a rival, temporarily loses her reason. 
Cromwdl’s soldiers arrest Arturo for 
treasont but he is subsequently pardoned, 
jmd marries KivirsLSellini: f Puriiani 
(an opera, 1834). 

n Indy in love with Ema*ni 
the robber-c^tain and head of a league 
against don Carlos (afterwards Charles V* 
0? Spain). Emani jdst on the point of 
marrying Elvira, when be was stitombned 


to death by Gomez de Silva, and stabbed 
himself.*- Emani (an opera, 1841). 

Elri'ra, betrothed to Alfonso (son ol 
the duke d’Arcos). No sooner is the 
marriage completed than she learns that 
Alfonso has seduced Fenella, a dumb 
girl, sister of Masaniello the fisherman. 
Masaniello, to revenge his wrongs, heads 
an insurrection, and Alfonso with Elvira 
run for safety to the fisherman’s hut, 
where they find Fenella, who promises 
to protect them. Masaniello, being made 
chief magistrate of Por'tico, is killed by 
the mob; Fenella throws herself into the 
crater of Vesuvius; and Alfonso is left 
to live in peace with Elvira.— Auber: 
Masaniello (an opera, 1831). 

Elvlre (2 syl.), the wife of don Juan, 
whom be abandons. She enters a 
convent, and tries to reclaim her pro¬ 
fligate husband, but without success.— 
Moliire: Don Juan (1665). 

Ely (Bishop of), introduced by sir W. 
Scott in the Talisman (time, Richard I,). 

Elysium [the Elysian fields'], the 
land of the blest, to which the favoured 
of the gods passed without dying. The 
Elysian Fields lie in one of the “For¬ 
tunate Islands.” (Canaries). 

Fancy dtresms 

Of sacred fountains, and Elsnian gmm. 

And vales of bliss. 

Akensidt: PUasures ^Imagination, 1 ( 1744 ). 

Emath'ian Conqueror (T^ Greta), 
Alexander the Great. Emathia is Mace¬ 
donia and Thessaly. Emathion, a son of 
Titan and Aurora, reigned in Macedonia. 
Pliny tells us that Alexander, when he 
besieged Thebes, spared the house in 
which Pindar the poet was bom, oiit of 
reverence to his great abilities. 

Lift not thy ^[^r a^ralnst the Muses' btmer. 

Tlte great £tnathtan conqueror bid spatw 

The house of Findarus, when temple aiul towev 
Went tb the ground; 

f Milton : Sonnet, dft, 

Embla, the woman Eve of Scandi¬ 
navian mythology. Eve or Embia was 
made of elm; but Ask or Adam was 
made of ash. 


Ein'olio or Emelyb, sister-in-law of 
duke Theseus. (2 tyL), beloved by both 
Pal'araon and AFcyt^ (a ^/,); the 
former had her fo \ " , 


Emdle that fairer was to teem 
Than is the litld on hire stalkes grehe, 

And fresscher thah the May edut Sonrli nkatu, ^ 
Chancer: Canlorknrg te^ y' Ihe 

Xphi to 

Called^ fir Dfv W, Dref^nmii % 
poem |ty54-!i8!io)^^v ^ 
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Smetal'd^r, »n Insbman, a native 
of the Emerald Isle. 

Smer'ita (St.), sister of king Lucius. 
When her brother abdicated the British 
crown, she accompanied him to Swit* 
zerland, and shared with him there a 
martyr's death. 

Emcrita the next, king Lucius’ si&ter dear. 

Who in Heiveti;i with ner martyr brother died. 

Drayttn : Ptlyolbion, xxiv. (1693). 

Emile (ary/.), the chief character of 
a philosophical romance on education by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau (1765). Emile is 
the author’s ideal of a young man perfectly 
educated, every bias but that of nature 
having been carefully withheld. 

N.B.—Emile is the French form of 
Emilius. 

Kis body is tmtred to fatigue, as Rousseau advises ia 

Emilius.-^Continuatxon o/ tkt Arabian Ntghts, 

\r. 69, 

Emil'ia, beloved by both PalAr^n 
and Arcite. (For the tale, see Palam^n, 
etc.)— Chaucer: Canterbury Tales (' ‘ The 
Knight's Tale,” 1383). 

Emil'ia, wife of lago, the ancient of 
Othello in the Venetian army. She is 
induced hj lago to purloin a certain 
handkerchief given by Othello to Des- 
demona. lago then prevails on Othello 
to ask his wife to show him the handker¬ 
chief ; but she cannot find it, and lago 
tells the Moor she has given it to Cassio 
as a love-token. At tne death of Des- 
demona, Emilia (who till then never 
suspected the real state of the case) 
reveals the tnith of the matter, and lago 
rushes on her and kills her.— Shakespeare: 
Othello (x6ii). 

Th« viituf of Emilia is such u we nfton find, worn 
loosdy, but not cast oflT; easy to comma small crimes, 
but ^tokened and alanneef at strodo(i<: villainies.— 
JPr. Jehnsbn, 

SsAilla. Shakespeare, The Winter*s 
Tafe. Also the iRdy-love of Peregrine 
Pickle, in The Adventures of Peregrine 
PUJde, by Smollett (1751). 

Emilie {TM Divw)i to whom Vol¬ 
taire wrote verses, was Mde;. Ch&telet, 
with whom he lived at Cirey for ten years. 
Her palfrey was. called '* Rosslgnol” 

Emil7, the fiance of colonel Tamper. 
E^ty called a^ay the colonel to Havan- 
"ttah. On his rhtum he pretended to have 
bst one-eye and one le^ in the in 
order to eee if .Emily would lame hhn 
•Cilt. Emily/waa fMtiy shodeed, and 
Mf. Prattle the medical -p^ed|lpner was 
lent for. Amongst otheir gossip, Mr. 


Prattle told his patient he had leen the 
colonel, who looked remarkably well, 
and most certainly was maimed neither 
in his legs nor in his eyes. Emily now 
saw through the trick, and resolvet' to 
turn the tables on the colonel. To ‘his 
end she induced Mdlle. P’lorival to appttar 
en militaire, under the as.sumed name of 
captain Johnson, and to make desperate 
love to her. When the colonel had been 
thoroughly roasted, and was about to 
quit the house for ever, his friend major 
Belford entered and recognized Mdllc. as 
his fiancie ; the trick was discovered, and 
all ended happily.— Colman, sen, z The 
Deuce is in Him (1762). 

Emir or Ameer, a title given to 
lieutenants of provinces and other officers 
of the sultan ; and occasionally assunu d 
by the sultan himself. The sultan is not 
unfrequcntly called '* The Great Ameer.” 
and the Ottoman empire is someuines 
spoken of as "the country of the Great 
Ameer.” What Matthew Paris and other 
monks call " ammirals ” is the same word. 
Milton speaks of the " mast of some taB 
ammiral ” {Paradise Lost, i. 294). 

N. B.—The difference between xarijfor 
sarijf and amir is this : the former is 
given to the blood successors of MahonM, 
And the latter to those who maintain his 
religious faith.— Selden: Titles of Honour, 
Vi. 73-4 (1673). 

Emly [Little), daughter of Tom, 
the brother-in-law of Dan'el Peggotty. a 
Yarmouth fisherman, by whom the orphan 
child was brought up. While engaged 
to Ham Peggotty (Dan'el's nephew), 
Little Em’ly runs away with Steerfurih. 
a handsome but unprincipled gentleman. 
Being subsequently reclaimed, she emi¬ 
grates to Australia with Dan’el Peggotty 
and old Mrs. Gummidge.— THckens: 
David Copperfield (1849). 

Ettima "the Saxon” or Emma 
Plantagenet, the beautiful, gentle, and 
loving wife of David king of North 
Wales (twelfth century ).—Southeyz Mu-- 
doc (1805). 

£mped'oclef, . one ,qf Ryth^oras's 
scholars* who threw himself secretly into 
the crater of Etna, that people might 
suppose the gods , e^ijied Mm . to 
hearken ; but alas 1 one of his iron pattens 
was cast pM with ihp lam, anti re^* 
nixed./. ^ 

Jmm AwadUv H.Me. 
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EMPEROR FOR MY PEOPLE. m 


*.• Matthew Arnold published a dra¬ 
matic poem called Empedocles on Etna 
(i8S3). 

Emperor for my People. He- 

dHan used to say, “I am emperor not 
for myself but for my people ” (76, 117- 
138). 

Emporor of Believer* {The), 

Omar I., falher-inlaw of Mahomet 
(581-644). 

Emperor of the Uotmtalna 

[The), Peter the Calabrian, a famous 
robber-chief (1812). 

XSiupaoxL (Master), flageolet-player to 
Charles II.— Sir W, Scott: Peveril of the 
Peak (1823). 

IBnan'tlid (3 syl), daughter of Seleu- 
cus, and mistress of prince Deme’trius 
{son of king Antig'onus). She appears 
under the name of Celia.— Beaumont and 
Fletcher: The Humorous Lieutenant 

(published 1647). 

Snoel'ados (T^ngfellow, Ence/ddus), 
the most powerful of all the giants who 
conspired again.si J upiter. He was struck 
with a thunderbolt, and covered with 
the heap of earth now called mount Etna. 
The smoke of the volcano is the breath of 
the buried giant; and when he shifts his 
side it is an earthquake. 

Fama est, Enceladi semiustum fulmine corou* 

Urgtieri moio hac, lag;csitenique insupcr Aitamm 

Inpositam, ruptis flaminam exspirare caniuiis; 

£t, ffsssum quotiens mutet latus, intremene omnem 

Mureum Trinacriam, et cadum suUexere fumo. 

Vigil: ^ruid, iU. 57S-SSB. 
Where the burning cinders, blowa 
Frcmi the hps of the o'erthrowa 
Enceladus, fill the air. 

LongftlUrw; SnceimdHi, 

Bnoliiridioxi, a collection of maxims, 
by Francis Quarles (author of Emblems) 
(1652). 

En'eratea (3 syl,), Temperance per¬ 
sonified. the husband of Agnei'a \yvifely 
chastity). When his wife’s sister Par- 
then'ia (maidenly chastity) was wounded 
in the battle of Mansoul, by False Delight, 
he his wife ran to her assistance, and 
soon routed the foes who were hounding 
her. Continence (her lover) went also, 
and poured a balm into her wounds, which 
healed them, (Greek, egkrdtH, *' continent, 
temperate.”) 

So hare I oftea teeo a pwrpte Sowar, . ^ 

Wwkaiag thio' hott, mog down her droopinf hoM» 
But, toon refroshhd with a welcono abower, 

B^ns again h«r Hrety beauties spread. 

And with new prida her silken leaves displw. 

P. FhMur: ThtPurfiU island, id. (iSsSl- 

BaideU (Martha), a poor fallen girl, 


to whom Em’ly goc» when Steerforth 
deserts her. She emigrates with Dan'd 
Peggot'ty, and marries a young farmer 
in Australia.— Dickens: David Copper- 
field (1849). 

Endermay, i.e. Andermati or Ur- 
seren, a town and valley in the Uri of 
Switzerland. 

Soft as the happy swain’s enchanting lay, 

That pipes among the shades of Hnaerinay, 

FaUsner: Ths ShieTursek, ili, 3 (1756). 

Endlffa, in Charles XII., by J. R. 
Planch^ (1826). 

Endless, the rascally lawyer in No 
Song No Supper, by P. Iloare ^79°)* 

EndymTon, a noted astronomer who, 
from mount Latmus, in Caria, discovered 
the course of the moon. Hence it is 
fabled that the moon sleeps with Endy- 
mion. Strictly speaking, Endymion is 
the setting sun. 

So Latmus by the wise Endymion U renowned; 

That hili on whose high top he was the hrst that found 
Pale Phoebe 's wandermgeourse; so skilful in her sphere, 
As some stick not to say that he enjoyed her there. 

Drayton : Polyoibion, vi (t6rs). 
On such I tranquil night as this, 

She woke Endymion with a kiss. 

Lang/elUrw : Endytnims, 

To sleep like Endymion, to sleep long 
and soundly. Endymion requested of 
Jove permission to sleep as long as he 
felt inclined. Hence the proverb, Endy- 
mionis somnum dormire. Jean Ogier de 
Gombaud wrote in French a romance or 
prose poem called Endymion {1624), and 
one of the best paintings of A. L. Girodet 
is " Endymion.” Cowley, referring to 
Gombaud’s romance, says— 

Whiln there is a people or a tun, 

Eadymton's story with the moon shall rua. 

(John Keats, in 18x8, published his 
Endymion (a poetic romance), and the 
criticism of the (Quarterly Review is Said 
to have caused his death. Lord Beacons- 
field published a novel called Endymion 
(t88o); and Longfellow has a poem so 
called.) 

Endymion. So Wm. Browne calls sir 
Walter Raleigh, who was for a time In 
disgrace with queen Elizabeth, whom he 
calL ** Cyn'thia.” 

The ftrst note that 1 heard I toon wu wonne 
To thittk the tighes of fiiire Endymiim. 

The subject of whose moumfuU heavy ley, 

Wes hie declining with feiie Cynthia. 

Browns: Snlannim's Pastorals, Iv. (16x3). 

Endymion; or. The Man in the 
Moon, a drama by J. Lyly (1590)* 
Enfant* d« Eiom, the Camisards. 

The vewdiiiiopemitno^ the Bnpmn dspUm, 
ead a not kuiknriW %ht toe* pli«ew-«A Cimm: 
Asohsm 
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Bnfleld [Mrs, )»the keeper of a house 
of intrigue, or “gentlemen’s magazine” 
of frail beauties.—.* The Deserted 
Daughter (1784). 

En^addi ( Theodorick, hermit of), an 
enthusiast. He was Aberick of Mortemar, 
an exiled noble.— Sir W. Scott: The 
Talisman (time, Richard L). 

Engaddi, one of the towns of Judah, 
forty miles from Jerusalem, famous for 
its palm trees. 

Anchorites beneath Enjraddl's palmt, 

Pacing the Dead Seabeach. 

LoHs/tlloTu : Sand nf th* Desert. 

Engel'brecht, one of the Varangian 
guards.— Sir VV. Scott: Count Robert of 
Paris (time, Rufus). 

En'gelred, squire of sir Reginald 
Front de Bceuf (follower of prince John 
of Anjou, the brother of Richard I,).— 
Sir W. Scott: Ivanhoe (time, Richard L)^ 

England and tlie English. 

{Sketches of), by lord Lytton (1833). 

English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, a satire by lord Byron 
(i8<^), occasioned by an attack in the 
Edinburgh Review on a volume of poetry 
called Hours of Idleness. The English 
bards referred to are Amos Cottle, Fitz¬ 
gerald, Gifford, Jeffrey, Moore, Scott, 
Southey, Henry K. White, Wordsworth, 
and some others less known. He says— 
Fools are my theme, let satire be my song. 

En'gaerrand, brother of the mar- 
qms of Montserrat, a crusader.—Sir IV, 
Scott: The Talisman (time, Richard I,). 

E'nid, the personification of spotless 
purity. She was the daughter of Yn'iol, 
and wife of Geraint. The tale of Geraint 
and Enid allegorizes the cont^on of 
distrust and jealousy, commencing with 
Guinever’s infidelity, and spreading down- 
wants among the Arthurian knights. In 
order to save Enid from this taint, sir 
Qeraint removed from the court to Devon; 
but overhearing part of a sentence uttered 
by Enid, he fancied that she was unfaith¬ 
ful* and treated her for a time with great 
harshness. In an illness, Enid nursed 
him with such wifely devotion that he fell 
convinced of his error. A perfect recon¬ 
ciliation took place, and they “crowned 
a happy life with a fair death.**— 
em; Idylls of the King {** Geraint and 
Enid 

BllUf a city of Sicily, remarkable for 
its beautiful plains, fitful soil* and 
noniarous sfnings. Proserpine was car¬ 


ried off by Pluto while gathering flowers 
in the adjacent meadow. 

She moved 

XJke Praeerpfne lo Emu, g:«thering flowers. 

Tennyson : Sdvrin Morris. 

Snnins [The English), Lay'amon, 
who wrote a translation in ^xon of The 
Brut of Wace (thirteenth century). 

The French Ennius, Jehan de Meung, 
who wrote a continuation of the Roman 
de la Rose (1260-1320). 

*,* Guillaume di Lorris, author of the 
Romance of the Rose, is more justly so 
called (1235-1265). 

The Spanish Enniu*, Juan de Mena 
of CordCva (1412-1456). 

Enrique’ {2 syl,), brother-in-law of 
Chrysalde (2 syl.). He married secretly 
Chrysalde’s sister, Angelique, by whom he 
had a daughter, Agnes, who was left in 
charge of a peasant while Enrique was 
absent in America. Having made his 
fortune in the New World, Enrique re¬ 
turned and found Agnes in love with 
Horace, the son of his friend Oronte 
(a syl.). Their union, after the usual 
quota of misunderstanding and cross 
purposes, was consummated to tlje delight 
of all parties. — Molitre: L'Ecole des 
Femmes (1662). 

Entel'ecliy, the kingdom of queen 
Quintessence. PantagVuel’ and his com¬ 
panions w'ent to this kingdom in search 
of the “ holy bottle.”— Rabelais: Pantag~ 
ruel, V. Ip (1545)- 

flTiis kingdom of “ speculative science * 
gave the hint to Swift for his island of 
Lapu’ta.) 

Envelope [The Mulready Envelope, 
1840) was designed for the Penny ^ve- 
lopes. It was an allegorical picture of the 
British Empire and its colonies, wholly 
unsuitable for the pmpose intended, and 
very soon withdrawn from circulation. I 
W’eU remember using and “abusing” 
them. 

IT The design of the lord mayor of 
London's card of invitation to his dinner 
on November 9, 1896, was a somewhat 
similar allegorical picture. Both these 
were in bad taste. 

fiotheu, by A. W. Kinglake (1844). 
Sketches, etc., of the East, through which 
the author travelled. 

Ephe'sian* a toper, a dissolute jol* 
a jovial companion. When Page (a 
Hensy II. act il. sc. a) tells prince 
that a company of men were aboi^lo 
sttp with Falstaff, in Eastche^* fuul cafis 
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than ’'Ephesians,** he probably meant 
soldiers called fitkas (" fbot-soldiers“). 
and hence topers. Malone suggests that 
the word is a pun on pheese ("to chastise 
or pay one tit for tat *’), and means 
'• quarrelsome fellows.” 

Sphe'sian Poet [The), Hippo'nax, 
bom at Ephesus (sixth century B.c). 

Spliesus { Letters of) , bribes. '' Ephe- 
siae literse*’ were mag'cal notes or writ¬ 
ings, which ensured th^e who employed 
them success in any undertaking they 
chose to adventure on. 

Sflv«r keys were uwdi In old Rome, where every 
petty officer who knew no other spelling could decipher 
• "fetter of Kphesus." Oh for the purity of honest 
John Bull! No "letters of Ephesus will tempt the 
of our British bumbledom.—-Carxrtfx Mae*- 
rfyu, rtbruaiy, 1877. 

Spio (The Great Puritan), Paradise 
Lost, by Milton (1665). 

Epic of Hades (ary/.), by sir Lewis 
Morris (1876, 1877). 

Epic Poetry ( The Father of), Homer 
(about 950 B.C.). 

Epic Poets. The most famous are— 

Greece: Homer, who wrote the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Latin: Virgil, who wrote the Mneid. 

Portuguese : Camo^ns, who wrote The 
Lusiad, 

English: Milton, who wrote Paradise 
Last. 

There are a host of Historical Poetna of an oplc 
chometer, Kke the HenriacU of Voltaire, tha Pharsalia 
of Lucan, etc., an<l a number of poetic romances like 
Oriemdo Furioso, Southey’s Thalaba, and so on ; but 
these tre not tfic poems. Tasso's yerusaUm Dt- 
jfitfrmf stands weU. 

Sp'ioene (3 syl.) or The Silent 
Wotnan, one of the three great comedies 
of Ben Jonson (1609). 

The other two are Volpone {a eyU) 
(1605), and The Alchemist (1610). 

Iteicnre'ftn (The), a prose romance 
tw Thomas Moore. The hero is AJeJ- 
p^on (1827). , ' 

EpicttrtiB. The ctimie de emur oS 
this philosopher was Leontium. (See 
UmSL%) 

Epicurus of China, Tao-tse, Who com¬ 
menced the search for " the elixir of 
perpetual youth and health ” (B.C. ^). 

(Lucretius the Roman poet, in nis De 
Rerum Natura, is an exponent of the 
j^ienrean doctrines.) 

Spidlllisrvui (Tkesi Odd in), .iJEsctdaL 

r i, son of Apollo, who was woridiippcd 
fi|ddauiiss, a city of Feloponne^aMA 


Being sent for to Rome during a 
he assumed the form of a serpent.— 

Nai. Hist,, xi. ; Ovid: Mttapk,, rr. 

Sever since of serpent Wild 
Lovelirr. not those that In Illyria changed 
Hermioni and Cadmus, at the god 
In Epldaurus. 

hfiltvn : Paradist Lest. lx. 507 

(Cadmus and his wife Harmonia \_Her- 
mione] left Thebes and migrated into 
Illyria, where they were changed into 
serpents because they happened to kill 
a serpent belonging to Mars.) 

Ephiartea (4 syL). one of the giants 
who made war upon the gods. He was 
deprived of his left eye by Apollo, and of 
his right eye by Hercules, 

Epig'oxil, seven youthful warriors, 
sons of the seven chiefs who laid siege 
to Thebes. All the seven chiefs (except 
Adrastos) perished in the siege ; but the 
seven sons, ten years later, took the city 
and razed it to the ground. The chiefs 
and sons were: (i) Adrastos, whose son 
was .-Egi’aleus (4 syt.)\ (a) PolynIkAs, 
whose son was Thersan'der; (3) Am- 
phiariaos {5 syl.), whose son was Alk- 
mseon (the chief) ; (4) Ty'dcus (a sylX 
whose son was Diom^’dftsj (5) Kap- 
aneus (3 syl. ), whose son was Sihen'^los; 
(6) Parthenopae'os, whose son was Pro¬ 
machos; {7) Mekis'tbeus (3 syl.), whose 
son was Eury'alos. 

(AEschylos has a tragedy on The Seven 
Chiefs against Thebes. I'here are also 
two ^ics, one The Thebaid of Statius, 
and The Epigoni, probably by one of the 
Cyclic poets of Greece.) 

Eplgon’iad ( The), called " the Scotch 
//fW,” oy William Wilkie (1757). This 
Is the tale of the Epig'oni or seven sons 
of the seven chieftains who laid siege to 
Thebes. The tale is this : When (E'diptti 
abdicated, his two sons agreed to reign 
alternate years ; but at the expiration of 
the first year, the elder son (Etf'oei^f) 
refused to give up the throne. Where¬ 
upon the younger brother (PolynIkAs) 
interested six Grecian chiefs to espouse 
his cause, and the allied armies kid siege 
to Thebes, without success. Subsequently, 
the seven sons of thte old chiera Went 
against the city to avenge the deatbe of 
their fathers, who had fallen in the former 
siege. They succeeded Id taking the, eftyv 
and in (fading Thersander bn the throng 
(For the names of the sons, see abowSf 
EpioowU The hero ofthei?/j(|^^la 
D|omed,^e be^e .Qimndra# UNl ^ 
tak rum 
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Eplmen'ides (s syA) of Crete, some¬ 
times reckoned one of the ‘' seven wise 
men of Greece ” in the place of Periander. 
He slept for fifty-seven years in a cave, 
and, on waking, found everything so 
changed that he could recognize nothing. 
Epimenid^s lived 289 years, and was 
adored by the Cretans as one of their 
'* Cur6t6s *’ or priests of Jove. He was 
contemporary with Solon. 

(Goethe has a poem called Epime- 
nides Erwachen, See Heinrich’s Epime- 
nides,) 

Epimenideds Drug, A nymph who loved 
Epimenides gave him a draught in a bull’s 
horn, one single drop of which would not 
only cure any ailment, but would also 
serve for a hearty meal. 

Le Nouveau Epimenhde is a man w ho 
lives in a dream in a kind of " Castle of 


Spain," where he deems himself a king, 
and does not wish to be disillusioned. ^ 
'The song is by Jacinthe Lecl^re, one of ^ 
the members of the *' Society* de Momus " “ 


of Paris. 


Epinogiria (5<V), son of the king of 
Northumberland. He loved an eari’i 
daughter, but slew the earl in a knightly 
combat. Next day, a knight challenged 
him to fight, and the lady was to be the 
prize of the victor. Sir Epinogris, being 
overthrovrn, lost the lady ; but when sir 
Palomid^s heard the tale, he promised to 
recover her. Accordingly, he challenged 
the victorious kn^ht, who turned out to 
be his brother. The point of dispute w^as 
then amicably arranged by giving up the 
lady to sir Epinogris .—Sir T, Afalory: 
History 0/Prince Arthur^ ii. 169 (1470). 

Smie, one of the servants of the Rev. 
Josiah Cargill. In the same novel is 
Eppic Anderson, one of the servants at 
the Mowbray Arms, Old St. Rohan’s, 
held bv Meg Dods .—Sir W. Scott: St. 
Ronarts IW/(time, George III.). 

Sppift, the adopted child of Silas 
Mamer, She is the daughter of Godfrey 
Cass and Molly. Eppie ultimately mar¬ 
ries Aaron.— ElUd. (Mrs. J. VV. 
Cross); Silas Mamer (s86t). 

BppSf «ook of Saunders Fairford a 
lawyer.—5fV PV. Scott: RMgauntlet{time, 
George in*), * 

{Father of), Heneage Finch, 
earl of Nottingham (ifeaj-ifiSa). In 
AhsaUm and Ahhitopkel (by Dryden and 
Tatellbe Is called ** Antri." 

PiKfra not vnte kn 

ttttl teto pnSiM diren : 


Our laws, that dW a boundless ociun scefn.-,'- 
W'ere coasted all. and fathomed all hy • 

To him the double blessintiT doth Ijulonj;, 

With Moses'insptmtioit. Aaron’s tongue. 

Absalom and Achitophsl, it. ioi7-X(»s 

Equivokes, from ambiguous words, 
puns, and stops. 

I. From ambiguous words — 

(i) AHAB, klrjjf of Israel, esked Mlcaiah If he went to 
battle with the king- of Syria, whether he would become 
master of Ramoth-Gilead or not! The prophet made 
answer, “ Go, for the l.ord will deliver the city Into the 
Ixands of the king ; but to which king he diet not Say: 
and the result was, Ahah was slain, and Ramotb-GUead 
was delivered Into the hands of the king of Hytia, 
—1 Kings xsil. tk, 

(а) CrcbsuS; When Creesus demanded whet sWuW 
be the Issue of the battle against the Persians, headed 
by Cyrus, the answer was, he ** should beliold a mighty 
empire overthrown ; " but whether that empire w$$ ba 
own or that of Cyrus, only the issue of the fight could 
determine. 

(3 ) MAXENTIUS and tub SIBYLLINB BOOKS: 
When Maxentius was about to encounter Constantine, 
ho consulted the guardians of the Sibylline Books re¬ 
specting the fate of the battle, and they told him, **Illo 
die hostem Roinanorura esse periturum " (*' On that day 
the enemy of the Romans will perish’’); but whether 
Maxentius or Constantine was the enemy ” was left 
undetermined. 

U) PHILIP OF MaCEDON: Similarly, when Pkllip 
of Macedon sent to Delphi to Inquire If his Penlao 
expedition would prove successful, he received tor 
reply, •* The ready victim crowned for sacrifice Stands 
before the altar.' Philip took it for granted that the 
” ready victim " was the king of Perna, but It was he 
himself. 

(s) PYRRHUS AND THB ROMANS! 'When Pyrrhut 
consulted the Delphic oracle respeedng his war with 
the Romans, he received for answers *• Credo le. 
^Caclde, Romanos vineftre posse ” (f.r. “ The Romans, 
I believe, you will conquer^); which may mean either 
•• you wiu conquer them or '* they wfll conquer you,” 

(б ) SalaMIS (TVIr »a/t/e When the alUed 

Greeks demanded of the Delphic oracle what Would 
be the Issue of the battle of Salamls, they recelred for 
answer— 

Seed-time and harrest, weeping sires shaO tdtt 
How thousands fought at Salamls and fell; 
but whether the oracle referred to the Greeks nr 
Persians who were to fall by “ tbouaandi,'* was not 
stated. 

a. From puns on proper names — 


(*) CaMby'ses aNP EcBAT'ana : Cambyses, •ener 
Cyrus, was told that he should die in Edlhtaita.'e^hleh 
he supposed meant the capital of Medlsu Being 
wounded accidentally in Syria, he asked the name of 
the place; and being told It was Ecbatana, he repned, 
** Here, then, I am destined to end my Ufis**' 

(al Edward IV. and thb LbttbB G. t K wizard 
tola Edward IV. that “after him G. would feign.” 
The king thought the person meant was hit brolMr 
George, but the duke of Gloucester was the perton 
pointed rX.-^HoHnshtd: CkrenieUt; ShaJkt^tttnt; 
KUMrd in, act!. sc. t. 

J Henry iv. and Jerusalem! Henry IV.was 
that “he should die in Terusalem,** which he 
tuppewed mean(K the Holy t.and t but he died in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, Londdii, wtdek la the chapter- 
kpuee of WestmioBter Abbey. . 

Pefit Syfvesur and ytruealtm: Slmuatiy, Pope 
Sylveatar was told that be should <Ue at Jernssk^a^ 
he died while taykm in a church, so oaUta at 
Rome. , ..... 


to''avoid wheaa castles mounted stand.” 11^ duke 
died to aaale*lHMtaeeaUed the Castle, la SUAlmnl,--* 
SMaJkfSpeart: a /fnarw KI. act r. ec.«. , ^ ^ 

^isss 
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•aKounc«d tlM approach of armed officials, and sir 
Edward Kingpston entered. The wamlni; of his youth 
ftMhed across hit mind; he Icnew his hour was come, 
and he uttered those memorable words; If I had 
terred anr God as faithfully as 1 have served my kins', 
Ha veula not hare forsaken me in my grej hairs." 


3. Prom puns on worlds — 

(s) AFBR and a Boar : Diocletian was told he 
weukl become emperor if he slew a boar. On the 
death of Carlnus by his brother Numeriam Arrius Aper 
(praefect of the praetorian ^arcl) slew Numerian, but 
Diocletian alew Aper [Latin for a boar\ and eras 
elected emperor by the legions. 

Constantine and cygno, or Signo : It Is 
d that Constantine, marching against Maxentius, 
saw In the skies a cross, ard »ba Christians In his army 
cried aloud, “ In hoc ri>** rinces." But the constella* 
tioa Cy/ntu was visible at the time, the upper star 
being u the xenlth. and the lower one towards the 
horlaoii. To the ear the words would be ** In hoc 
signo " or ** In hoc crzno^" and the priests would make 
capital of the pun~*^ There is the Cross, in Cygnu^" 
an omen of victory. 

(3) DOG AND THE DoG BRUTUS: Tarquin sent ta 
to learn the fate of his struggle with the 
Romans for the recovery of his throne, and wu told t 
**TarquiB will never fall till s dog speaks with the 
voice of a man.** The ** dog '* was Jumus Brutus, who 
was called a dog by way of contempt. 

U) Goat and Fig Tree : A Messenian seer, 
be^ sent to consult the Delphic orade respecting the 
issue of the Messenian war, tnen raging, received fer 
reply— 

When a goat stoops to drink of the Neda, O aeer, 
Fr<»n Messenia flee, for its ruin is near. 

In order to avert this calamity, ail goats were diligently 
chased from the banks of the heda. Oneday.Theodos 
observed a Jig tret growing on the nver-side, and ita 
branches dipp^ into the streaux The interprotation 
ef the eracle flashed across his mind, for be remem* 
hered that goat mi^/ig trio, in the Messenian dialect, 
were the same word. 

*.* The pun would be dearer to an EngUsh reader 
If **a stork" were substituted for tht goat: ** When a 
stoxh stoops to drink of the Neda; ** and the **stalk** 
tlic fig tree dipping into the stream. 

(S) Mother and Mother Earth; When the 
oracle was asked by a deputation of Romans who would 
succeed Tarquln, It replied, ** He who shall iirst kiss his 
mother.** Whereimoo Junius Brutus fell to the earth, 
and exclaimed, ** Thus, then, I kias thee, O mother 
earth I** 

W RexJIASBD! When, tn 1560, the countess 
Bipnont presented herself to the duke of Alva, and 
implored him to release her husband, the duke cahnly 
assured her ** that her husband would be released on 
the moiTow.'* The countess retired with delight, but 
en the morrow her husband was ** released ** by d^h. 
^MoiUy : Tlu DuicA He/ublic, pt UL a (iSsflf. 


4, Pnm puns on stops—^ 

(x) Ibis RSDIBIS: An excellent equivoke from the 
want of a stem is the following: ** IbU redlbU aunquam 
per bells peribis ** {** You will go you will return never 
Sy war wifi you pensh "I. If the stop Is after rtdibis, Che 
reading would be, ** You wiU go and return, never in 
war wul jfou perish; ** but if the stop is after Hungyam, 
the readuig would be, ** You will go and return never, 
in the wax you wiU perish." W'hich may be reoderea 
late Englire thus— 

Go I You will return ajgai^ 

Never by the foemau slain. 


lfautU^i$m/Ur'*ug^rk4viUntrv*m, (fUU 

m/kr ** •ever,*' he wiU b* rlmin, 

M Orlston and the Death or Bdwaed II. 1 
Amim Orteton, bishop of Hereford, tent to the keeper of 
Berkeley Castle this ambiguous message: ** Edwardura 
oCddCre noilte timSre bonum ett* (that is, **To kill 
Edward fear not a good deed ft would bel wtrich, by 
shifttag the point, may be, ** To kill Edward fear,—a 
geedaredk would not be.” or ** To km Edward fear 
not.>-« good deed it would be.” 


Brtboliiis ( Tko omporof) eoademnad 
% knight to death on the suppositioit of 
jBinder; bill, the man gopposed to 


murdered making his appearance, the 
condemned man was taken back, under 
the expectation that he would be instantl? 
acquitted. But no, Eraclius ordered all 
three to be put to death : the knight, 
because the emperor had ordered it; the 
man who brought him back, because he 
had not obeyed the emperor’s command; 
and the man supposed to be murdered, 
because he was virtually the cause of 
death to the other two. 

(This tale is told in the Gesia Roman- 
orum, and Chaucer has put it into the 
mouth of his sumpnor. It is also told 
by Seneca, in his Deira ; but he ascribes 
it to Cornelius Piso, and not to Eraclius.) 

^draste (a syL), hero of Les F^heuXt 
by Moli^re, He is in love with Orphise 
(2 syl.\ whose tutor is Damis (1661). 

Xlr'celdoun {Thomas of), also called 
“Thomas the Rhymer,** introduced by 
sir W. Scott in his novel called CastU 
Dangerous (time, Henry L). 

It is said that Thomas of Erceldoun is uot dncL but 
that he is sleeping beneath the Eildon Hills, in Scotua.^ 
One day, he met with a lady of elfin race beneath the 
EUdon tree, and she led him to an under-ground region, 
where he remained for seven yearsL He then revisitea 
the earth, but bound himself to return when summoned. 
One day, when he was making merry with bis friends, 
he was told that a hart and kind were parading the 
street; and he knew it was bis summons, so he ixa> 
mediately went to the Eildon tree, end has never sinoe 
been heard of.—Sfr W, Scott: Minstrelsy ^ths ScoUith 
Border, 

(This tale is substantially the same at 
the German one of Tanhduser, q,v,) 

JSrco'oo or Erquico, on the Red Sea, 
marks the north-east boundary of the 
negus of Abyssinia. 

The empire of Negus to bis utmost post, 

Milton : Paradise Lost, si 997 (1663^. 

Ereoh, a knight of the Round Table. 
He marries the beautiful Enite (3 ry/.), 
daughter of a poor knight, and falls into 
a state of idleness and effeminacy, till 
Enite rouses him to action. He then 
goes forth on an expedition of adven¬ 
tures ; and after combating with brigands, 
giants, and dwarfs, returns to the court 
of king Arthm*, where he remains tiH 
the death of his father. He then enters 
on his inheritance, and lives peaceably 
the rest of his life,-—/dar/mann von ^ 
A ue : Erech (thirteenth century). 
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her return to earth, she was chosen for 
the bride of Jagan-naut, and Ar'valan 
came to dishonour her; but she set 6re 
to the pagoda, and Ercenia came to her 
rescue, Ereenia was set upon by the 
witch Lor'rimite {3 syL), and carried to 
the submerged city of fealy, whence he 
was delivered by Ladurlad. The glen- 
doveer now craved Seeva for vengeance, 
but the god sent him to Yamen (i.e, 
Pluto), and Yamen said the measure of 
iniquity was now full. So Arvalan and 
his father Kehama were both made in¬ 
mates of the city of everlasting woe; 
while Ereenia carried Kailyal, who had 
quaffed the waters of immortality, to his 
Bower of Bliss, to dwell with him in 
everlasting ioy.— Southey: Curse of Ke^ 
hanta (1809). 

Eret'rian Bull [The), Menede'mos 
of Eretria, in Euboe'a, was called “ Bull" 
fkx>m the bull-like breadth and gravity 
of his face. He founded the Eretrian 
school (fourth century B,c.). (Sec Dumb 
Ox, p. 306.) 

Srio, “ Windy-cap,’* king of Sweden. 
He could make the wind blow from any 
quarter merely by turning his cap. 
Hence the phrase, a capful of wind.” 

Brio. Amongst the ancient inhabit¬ 
ants of Erin the eric was a fine which 
might be accepted as compensation for 
murder or homicide. 

Brlohtlio [E.rik\tho\ the famous 
Thessalian consulted by Pompey. — 
Lucan: PharsaMa^ vi. 

Brickson [SweynY a fisherman at 
Tarlshof.— Sir W, Scott: The Pirate 
(Ume, William III.). 

Brlo'tko, the witch in John Marston’s 
tragedy called The Wander rf Women, or 
Sophonisba (1605). 

Br'idan, the river Po, In Italy; so 
call^ from Eridan or (PhalHon), who 
feU into the stream when he overthrew 
the sun-car. 

So down the sihrer ctromns of Erldaa, 

Qd oithor side bankt with a lily wall 

Wiuter than both, rides the triumphant swan. 

And sinffs his dirge, and prophesies his fall 
C. Fincher : ChristDeatk\ 

Brig'ena {John Scotus), called **Soo- 
tus the Wise.” He must not be con¬ 
founded with Duns Scotus, ** the Subtle 
Doctor,** who lived some four centuries 
later, Erig^na died in 875, and Duns 
Scotus in 1308. 

Bzif'oaa (4 jry/.), the oonsteUation 
PSm. She was the daughter of Icarios, 
ilk Atlksnian, who was auirdttiod by some 


drunken peasants. Erigon8 discovert^ 
the dead body by the aid of her father's 
dog Moera, who became the star called 
Canis, 

. . , that rirgln, frail Erlgon 4 , 

Who by compassion eot prehemlnonct IsUt 

Lord Brooke: QfNokiii^. 

Brill'yab (3 ry/.), the widowed and 
deposed queen of the Hoamen (a syL), 
an Indian tribe settled on a south branch 
of the Missouri. Her husband was king 
Tcpol'loni, and her son Amarahta. Ma- 
doc, when he reached America, espoused 
her cause, and succeeded in restoring her 
to her throne.— Southey: Madoc (1805). 

Brin, from ear ox iar(** west ”) and in 
(“island”), the Western Island. Ireland. 

Briphyle (4 ^/.), the wife of Am- 
phiara^s. Being bribed by a golden 
necklace, she betrayed to Polynl'cfts where 
her husband had concealed himself that 
he might not go to the siege of Thebes, 
where he knew that he should be killed. 
Congreve calls the word Eriph'yle. 

When Eriphyi 4 broke her pliebted faith. 

And for »bribe procured her husband*• death. 

Ovid: An0/Love, ill 

Ei'iri or Br*eri, Snowdon, in Caer¬ 
narvonshire. The word means “ Eagle 
rocks.” 

In this reffloD [Ordovicim} Is the stupendous mountain 
Rickardt(f Cirencester : On iht Ancient StetH 
^Britain, U 6, (fourteenth century). 

Erisicli'tlioii (should be Eryskhr 
than), a Thessalian, whose appetite was 
insatiable. Having spent all his estate 
in the purchase of food, nothing was left 
but his daughter Metra. and her he sold 
to buy food for his voracious appetite; 
but Metra had the power of transforming 
herself into anv shape she chose; so as 
often as her father sold her, she changed 
her form and returned to him. After a 
time, Erisichthon was reduced to feed 
upon himself.— Ovid: Metaph., viii. a 
(740 to end). An allegory of Death. 

N.B,—Drayton says when the Wjre 
saw her goodly oak trees sold for me- 
wood, she bethought her of Erisichthon's 
end, who, “ when nor sea, nor land, 
sufficient were,” ate his own flesh.-* 
Polyolhion, viL 

So Erisicthem. onc« fired (as men say) 

With hungi7 fkge, fed never, ever feeding; 

Ten thousandTdishes served every day. 

Yet in ten thousand thousand dishes needing. 

In vain his daughter hundred shapes assumed: 

A whole camp’s meat he in his gorge inhumed ; 

And all consumed, his hnoger yet was ttneonaum^ 
Fhineas Fincher: TMsFmryis Island 

Srland, fitthor of Norm “ of th* 
mw Head."—5,> W. StOt: 

Wiman IlL^ ^ 
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Srl-Xintf, a spirit of mischief, which 
haunts the ]Kack F'orest of Thuringia. 

Goethe has a ballad called the Erh 
kdnig^ and Herder has translated the 
Danish ballad of Sir Ola/ and the Erl- 
kin/s Daughter. 

JBrmangfarde of Baldrin^Eam 

{The Lady), aunt of the Lady Eveline 
Berenger *' the betrothed."— Sir iV.Scott: 
The Betrothed (time, Henry 11.). 

XSr'meline [Dame], the wife of Rey¬ 
nard, in the beast-epic called Reynard the 
Fox (1498). 

Brmetick's Treasure {hTing), an 
incalculable mass of wealth, purely 
imaginative.— Reynard the Fox, chap. xi. 

(1498). 

Ermixi'ia, the heroine of Jerusalem 
Delivered. She fell in love with Tancred, 
and when the Christian army besieged 
Jerusalem, arrayed herself in Ciorinda’s 
armour to go to him. After certain ad¬ 
ventures, she found him wounded, and 
nursed him tenderly ; but the poet has 
not told us what was the ultimate lot of 
this fair Syrian.— Tasso: Jerusalem De- 
livered {iS75)- 

ZSma'ui, the robber-captain, duke of 
Segor'bia and Cardo'na, lord of ArSgon, 
and count of Ernani. He is in love with 
Elvi'ra, the betrothed of don Ruy Gomez 
de Silva, an old Spanish grandee, whom 
she detests. Charles V. falls in love 
with her, and Ruy Gomez joins Emani 
in a league against their common rival. 
During this league Ernani gives Ru^ 
Gomez a horn, saying, “Sound but this 
horn, and at that moment Ernani will 
cease to live." Just as he is about to 
espouse Elvira, the horn is sounded, and 
Ernani stabs himself ,—Verdi : Emani 
(an opera, 1841). 

Ernest (Duke), son-in-law of kaiser 
Konrad II. He murders his feudal lord, 
and goes on a pilpjimage to the Holy 
Lend, to expiate his crime. The poem 
so called is a mixture of Homeric 
legends, Oriental myths, and pilgrims' 
tales. We have pygmies and cyclopses, 
genii and enchanters, fairies and dwarfs, 
monks and devotees. After a world of 
hair-breadth escapes, the duke reaches 
the Holy Sepulchre, pays his vows, re¬ 
turns to Germany, and is pardoned.— 
Heinrich von Veldig{mmxie':&mget) \ Duke 
Mmesi (twelfth centuiy). 

Ernest de Eridlberff, ** pri¬ 
soner of State," He was imprisoned in' 


the dungeon of the Giant's Mount fortress 
for fifteen years on a false efiarge of 
treason. Ulrica fhis natural daughter 
by the countess Marie), dressed in the 
clothes of Herman, the deaf and dumb 
jailer-boy, gets access to the dungeon 
and contrives his escape ; but he is re¬ 
taken, and led back to the dungeon. 
Being subsequently set at liberty, he 
marries the countess Marie (the mother 
of Ulrica).— Stirling: The Prisoner oj 
State (1847). 

Eros, the manumitted slave of Antony 
the triumvir. Antony made Eros swear 
th.at he would kill him if commanded by 
him so to do. WTien in Egypt, Antony 
(after the battle of Actium), fearing lest 
he should fall into the hand.s of Octavius 
Caesar, ordered Eros to keep his promise, 
Eros drew his sword, but thrust it into his 
own side, and fell dead at the feet of An¬ 
tony. “ O noble Eros," cried Antony, “I 
thank thee for teaching me ho\^ to die 1" 
— Plutarch. 

'.* Eros is introduced in Shakespeare’s 
Antony and Cleopatra, and in Dryden's 
All^or Love, or the World Well Lost. 

(Eros is the Greek name of Cupid, and 
hence amorous poetry is called Erotic.) 

Eros'tratofl (in Latin Erostratus), 
the incendiar}^ who .set fire to the temple 
of Diana of Ephesus, that his name 
might be perpetuated. An edict was 
published, prohibiting any mention of 
the name, but the edict was wholly 
ineffective. 

IT Charles V., wishing to be rtiown 
over the Pantheon S^All Saint5\ of Rome, 
was taken to the top by a Roman knight. 
At parting, the knight told the emperor 
that he felt an almost irresistible desire to 
push his majesty dovra from the top of 
the building, "in order to immortalize his 
name." Unlike Efostratos, the name of 
this knight has not transpired. 


Ero'ta, a very beautiful but most 
imperious princess, passionately beloved 
by Philander prince of Cyprus. — 
Beaumont and Fktcher: The Laws 
Candy (published 1647). 


Elrra-Fater, an almanac, an alma¬ 
nac-maker, an astrologer. Satnuel Butler 
calls Lilly, the almanac-maker, an Erra- 
Pater, which we arc told was the name of 
a famous Jewish astrologer. 


only wm an 
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Brragon^ king of Lora (in Scandi¬ 
navia). Aldo, a Caledonian chief, offered 
him his services, and obtained several 
important victories; but Lorma, the 
king’s wife, falling in love with him, the 
guilty pair escaped to Morven. Erragon 
invaded the country, and slew Aldo in 
single combat, but was himself slain in 
battle by Gaul, son of Morni. As for 
Lorma, she died of grief .—Ossian : Thi 
DattU of Lora. 

Errant Damsel ( Una.— 
ser: Faerie Queene, iii. i (1590). 

ExtoI {Gilbert earl off lord high 
constable of Scotland.— Sir \V. Scott: 
Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Error, a monster who lived in a den 
in " Wandering Wood," and with whom 
the Red Cross Knight had his first ad¬ 
venture. She had a brood of looo young 
onf‘s of sundry shapes, and these cubs 
crept into their mother's mouth whe^ 
alarmed, as young kangaroos creep intd 
their mother's po\ich. The knight was 
nearly killed by the stench whicli issued 
from the foul fiend, but he succeeded in 
" rafting" her head off. Whereupon the 
brood lapped up the blood, and burst 
with satiety. 

Half like a serpent horribly dlsplnjrcl, 

But th’ other half did womans shape retala . . . 

And as she lay upon the dirty ground, 

Her huge long tail her den aft overspread, 

Yet was in knots and many boaghtstA’Afr]upw<Miiid, 

Pointed with mortal sting. 

Sptnstr: Faerie Queene, L i (1590). 

Errors of Artists. (See Ana- 

CHRONfSMS, p. 40.) 

(i) Angelo (Michel), in his great 
picture of the “ Last Judgment," has 
introduced Charon's bark. 

{2) Brengiieli, the Dutch painter, in 
a picture of the “ Wise Men of the East ” 
making their offerings to the infant Jesus, 
has represented one of them dressed in a 
large white surplice, booted and spurred, 
offering the model of a Dutch seventy-four 
to the infant. 

{3) Etty has placed by the bedside of 
Holofemes a helmet of the period of the 
seventeen th century. 

(4) Mazzochi (PauloY in his “ Sym¬ 
bolical Painting of the Four Elements,*’ 
represents the sea by fishes, the earth by 
moles, fire by a salamand^, and air by 
a camel/ Evidently he mistook the 
cameleon (which traditionally lives on air) 
for a oamel 

(5) R^cVnolds (Sir yashua) has given 
txit of hit men Hefo hats. In the early 
life of this great artist it was customiLry 
to |3j^,int the man with one hand in the 


waistcoat and a chapeau bras under one 
of the arms. A gentleman requested 
that Reynolds would paint him with his 
hat on his head. When the picture was 
sent home, lo I there were two hats ; one 
sure enough was on the head, according 
to request, but there was another under 
the man’s arm. 

(6) Tintoret, in a picture which repre¬ 
sents the “ Israelites Gathering Manna in 
the Wilderness," has armed the men with 
guns. 

(7) Vandyke. In Vandyke’s cele¬ 
brated picture of Charles 1. in armour, 
both the gauntlets are for the right hand. 

(8) Veronese (Paul),in his “ Marriage 
Feast of Cana of Galilee," has introduced 
among the guests several Benedictines. 

(9) West, president of the Royal 
Academy, has represented Paris the 
Phrygian in Roman costume. 

(10) Westminster Hall is Ml of 
absurdities. Witness the following as 
specimens :— 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel is dressed in a 
Roman cuirass and sandals, but on his 
head is a full-bottomed wig of the 
eighteenth century. 

The duke of Buckingham is arrayed in 
the costume of a Roman emperor, and his 
duchess in the court dress of George I. 
period. 

(11) Wilkie has painted a horse, 
without a bit, foaming at the mouth. 

Errors of Authors. (See Ana¬ 

chronisms, p. 39.) 

(i) Ash. ‘'Esoteric, an incorrect 
spelling for exoteric." *'Gawain, sister 
of Arthur."— Dictionary. 

{^) Allison (Sir Archibald) says, 
" Sir Peregrine Pickle was one of file 
pall-bearers of the duke of WeJUngton." 
—Life of Lord Castlereagh. 

(He meant Sir Peregrine Maitland.) 

^ In his History of Europe, the phrase 
droitde timbre (“stamp duty ") he traits* 
lates “ timber duties.” 

IT Of a piece with this translation is 
Archdall’s rendering of “ cloche." Among 
the relics destroyed by the Dahes in 
Ireland in tnc tenth century was a pas¬ 
toral staff of the patron saint of Slane, 
and (says Archdall) ’Uhe best clock 
[cloche] in Ireland.’ Of course cloche 
means a bell.—Monasticon Hibemicon^ 

(3) Arnold (Matthew), in his PhiJijh 
mela, makes Proenft the “ dumb sifter 
but it was the tongue of Philomelk tha| 
Tereus (a ) cut out, to prevent M tSI* 
inghiswifeProcn^ ofhi$Ucentk>u^t$Oni&^ 
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Dost thou strain poruM 

With hot cheeks and scared eyes 

The too cleat web and thy dear sister s sbamet 

These words might be addressed to his 
wife F^oenft, but could not possibly be 
addressed to Philomel. 

(a) Articles of War for the Army. 
It w ordered '* that every recruit shall 
have the 40th and 46th of the articles 
read to him " (art. iii.). The 46th relates 
to chaplains ; the 41st is meant, which is 
about mutiny. 

51 Edward III. assumes there arc 
40,000 parishes in England, instead of 
86^ 

(5) Barnes, in his History of Edward 
tells us that the earl of Leicester, 
"who was almost blind with age,” flung 
up his cap for joy when he heard of the 
arrest of Mortimer, in 1330. " Old 

Leicester,” however, was only 43 at the 
time. . 

^6) Browne ( William). ApelUs Cur- 
tain. W. Browne says— 

If. . . 1 set my pencil to Apellfs tabl UaiHtin£r\ 
Or dsre !• draw his curtain. 

Britannia’s Pastorals, U. s. 

This curtain was not drawn by Apelles, 
but bf Parrhasios, who lived a fuU cen¬ 
tury oefore Apelles. The contest was 
between Zeuxis and Parrhasios. The 
former exhibited a bunch of grapes which 
deceived the birds, and the latter a cur¬ 
tain which deceived Zeuxis. 

(7) Bruyssel {E^ von) says, “Accord¬ 
ing to Homer, Achillas had a vulnerable 
heel.’* It is a vulgar error to attribute 
this myth to Homer. The blind old bard 
nowhere says a word about it. The stoiy 
of dipping Achillas in the river Styx is 
altogether post-Homeric. 

(8J Buffon says the flowers of America 
are oeautifui, but without perfume ; and 
the birds gay in plumage, but without 
song. Captain Mayne Reid, in his War- 
trails xlv., says of Biiffon, "You could 
never have approached within 200 yards 
of a StanhMpia^ of the Epidendrum 
odordtum^ of the Dictura grandiflora, 
with its mantle of snow-white blossoms. 
You could never have passed near the 
paihas plant, the serberem and tabemamon- 
tmeiBt the cullas, eugenias, ocoias, and 
Hitilginas, You could never have ridden 
through a chapparal of acacias and 
mimosas, or among orchids, whose pre¬ 
sence fills whole forests with fragrance." 

Y Then, in regmd to singing birds. 
Captain Mayne Reid speaks of ’^the hi- 
oomparable melody of the machUrd, Uie 
Ml diarming notes of the blue Jeiyr* 


thrush, the sweet warbling voice of tlx 
Silvias, finches, tanagas, which not only 
adorn the American woods with their 
gorgeous colours, but make them vocal 
with never-ending song.” 

( 9 ) Byron. Xerxes' Ship^. Byron says 
that Xerxes looked on nis "ships by 
thousands" off the coast of Sal'amis. 
The entire number of s.ails was 1200; of 
these 400 were wrecked before the battle 
off the coast of Sepias, so that even 
supposing the whole of the rest were en¬ 
gaged, the number could not exceed 800. 
— Isles of Greece. 

Y The Isle Teos, In the same poem he 
refers to " Teos ” as one of the isles of 
Greece, but Teos is a maritime town on 
the coast of Ionia* in Asia Minor. 

f 10) Campbell speaks of the aloes and 
palm trees of Wyoming, neither of which 
trees grows there. 

He also calls the people a '' gentle 
people,” but the mutual hatred between 
the farmers rendered the place a hell 
rather than a paradise. Families were 
so divided that the fire of contention 
burnt ragingly; but Campbell speaks ai 
it as a "seat of social h^pmess."—• 
Howitt: History of England (George HI., 

p. 218). 

(ii) Cervantes. Dorothea's Father. 
Dorothea represents herself as queen ol 
Micomicon, because both her father and 
mother were dead, but don Quixote speaks 
of her father to her as alive. —Pt L iv. 8. 

Y Mambrinds Helmet. In pt. I, UL 8 
we are told that the ^lley-slaves set free 
by don Quixote assaulted him with stones, 
and "snatching the basin from his head, 
broke it to pieces'* In bk. iv. 15 we find 
this basin quite whole and sound, the 
subject of a judicial inquiry, the question 
being whether it was a helmet or a 
bart^'s basin. Sancho (ch. ix) says be 
" picked it up, bruised and battered, hi¬ 
tending to get it mended ;" but he sayi, 
"I broke it to pieces,” or, according to 
one translator, " broke it into a thou^iid 
pieces.” In bk. iv. 8 we are told that 
don Quixote "came from his chamber 
armed cap-d-fU, with the barber's basin 
on his head.'^ 

Y Sanchds Ass» We are told fpL I. 
iii. g) that Gines de Passamonte ** stole 
Saneno’s ass." Sancho laments the loss 
with true pathos, and the knight condoles 
with him. But soon afterwards Cervantes 
says, “ ^1? ISancJh] jogged on lelsnr^ 
upon hhi tss after his master." 

Y Sam^*s Gntai-mt Sandbp Panasi« 

we nre tqld, left his wallet belikd in tlie 
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CrBScent Moon uvem, where he was 
tossed in a blanket, and put the provisions 
left by the priests in his great-coat (ch. 5). 
The galley-slaves robb^ him of *‘his 
^eai‘Coat, leaving only bis doublet" (ch. 
8J, but in the next chapter (9) we find ** the 
victuals had not been touched," though the 
rascals “searched diligently for booty." 
Now, if the food was in the great-coat, 
and the great-coat was stolen, how is it 
that the victuals remained in Sancho's 
possession untouched ? 

IT Sancho's Wallet. We are told that 
Sancho left his wallet by mistake at the 
tavern where he was blanket-tossed(ch. 5), 
but in ch. 9, when be found the port¬ 
manteau, “he crammed the gold and 
linen into his wallet."—Pt I. iii. 

To make these oversights more striking, 
the author says, when Sancho found the 
portmanteau, “he entirely forgot the loss 
of his wallet, his p'eat-coat, and of bfe 
faithful companion and servant Dapple" 
(the ass). 

^ Supper. Cervantes makes the party 
at the Crescent tavern eat two suppers in 
one evening. In ch. 5 the curate orders 
in supper, and after supper" they read 
the story of “ Fatal Curiosity." In ch, xa 
we are told “the cloth was laid [again'l 
for supper," and the company sat down 
to it, quite forgetting that they nad sUrcady 
supped.—Pt. 1 . iv. 

(12) Chambers's ENcvcLOPiEDiA 
states that “the fame of Beaumarchais 
rests on his two operas, Lt Darbier de 
Seville (17$s) and Le Manage de Figaro.** 
Every one knows that Mozart composed 
the opera of Figaro (1786). and that Casti 
wrote the libretto. The opera of 
Barbur de SevilUt or rather II Barbiere 
di Siviglia, was composed by Rossini, in 
x8x6. what Beaumarchais wrote was two 
comedies, one in four acts and the other 
in five.—Art, “ Beaumarchais." 

(13) Chambers's Journal We arc 
told, in a paper entitled “ Coincidences," 
that ** Thursday has proved a fatal day 
with the Tudors, for on that day died 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., ^een Mary, 
and queen Elizabeth." Inis is not 
correct in regard to Henry VIII., who 
died January a8, 1546-7, according to 
the best autnority, Rymer's Fadera, voL 
XV,. and that d^ was a Friday (Old 
Sme), and not a Thursday. 

1 In the same paper we are told that 
Saturday has been fatal to the present 
dimasty, ** fipr William IV. and every one 
of ^e Georges died on a Saturday." 
it not oohm ia tcgjutd to George 


who died Sunday, June 11, 1727, and 
William IV,, who died Fuesday, June 20, 
1837. The other three Georges died oa 
a Saturday, viz. George II., October 25, 
1760 ; George III., January 29, x8ao; 
and George IV., June 26, x83a 

(14) Chaucer says, “The throstle- 
cock sings so sweet a tunc that Tubal 
himself, the first musician, could not 
equal it."— / he Court of Love. Of course 
he means jubal. 

^ In his House of Fame, he mistakes 
the giant Orion for Arion the musician. 

(15) Cibber [Colley), in his Love Makes 
a Man, i., makes Carlos the student say, 
“For the cure of herds [ Virgil s'] bucolicks 
are a master-piece; but when his art 
describes the commonwealth of bees . . . 
Tm ravished." He means the Georgies, 
the Bucolics are eclogues, and never touch 
upon either of these subjects. The 
diseases and cures of cattle are in Georgic 
iii., and the habits, etc., of bees, Georgic vt, 

(16) CiD [Jhe). When Alfonso suc¬ 
ceeded his brother Sancho and bani^ed 
the Cid, Rodrigo is made to say— 

Prithw*^ say ’^rh^rc were these gallant* 
ninld enough when far from blows) 1 
Where were they whesn I. unaided. 

Rescued thee from thirteen foesT 

The historic fact is, not that Rodrigo 
rescued Alfonso from thirteen foes, but 
that the Cid rescued Sancho from thirteen 
of Alfonso's foes. Eleven he slew, and 
two he put to flight— The Cid, xvi. 78. 

(17) CoLMAN. Job Thornberrysays to 
Peregrine, who offers to assist him in his 
difficulties, “ Desist, young man, in time.” 
But Peregrine was at least 45 years old 
when so addressed. He was 15 when 
Job first knew him, and had been absent 
thirty years in Calcutta. Job HiornberTy 
himself was not above five or six years 
older. 

(18) Cow PER calls the rose “ the gloiy 
of April and May," but June is the great 
rose month. In the south of England 
they begin to bloom in the latter half of 
May, and go on to the middle of 
April roses would be horticultural cu¬ 
riosities. 

If In hh Invitation toNewton\\e$iiyeakM 
of the hibernation of swallows— 

The swallow*, la theii torpid state. 

Compose their useless wiMf; 

And bees in hhres as idly wau 
The call of early spring. 

(N.B.— Swallows do not hibernate ; and 
bees in a hive are not idle in wintertime.) 

^ In his Yearly Distrm he mistakes 
ko^ts (young sheep) for pigs or hogs. 

The pl*f« tthat he had kw 
1^ nuegota la ttE 
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Young lambs are very subject to these 
parasites, but pigs” are not. Strange 
tb it a man living in the country, and not 
w^nhout observation, should blunder so 
often on natural history. 

I19) Critics at fault. The licentiate 
tells don Quixote that some critics found 
fault with him for defective memory, and 
instanced it in this: “We are told that 
Sancho's ass >5 stolen, but the author has 
forgotten to mention who the thief was.” 
This is not the case, as we are distinctly 
intormed that it was stolen by Gines de 
Passamonte, one of the galley-slaves.— 
l^on Quixote^ II. i. 3, 

(20) Cunningham [Allan) wrote the 
well-known line, “ a wet sheet and a flow¬ 
ing sail.” Now, sheet in nautical language 
means a rope^ and a ' ‘ wet rope " cannot 
have been his meaning. In a sailing-boat 
there are four ropes, called the painter, the 
halyard, the sheet, and the tack. The 
painter is to tie the boat to the moorings ; 
the halyard is to haul up the sail ; the 
sheet is put near the end of the boom; 
and the tack is to fasten the sail to the 
bottom of the ma§t. 

Nuttall, In his dictionary, erronoously glYM 
« sai/, which it never means. 

(ail Dickens, in Edwin Drood, puts 
“rooks and rooks' nests” (instead of 
daws) ‘ ‘ in the towers of Cloisterham. ” 

^ in his' ChilcCs History of England 
Dickens refers to Edmund earl of Kent 
as “the poor old lord,” but he was only 
s8 years of age at the time referred to, 

ij In Little Dorrit (ch. xxxiii.) Tatly- 
coram is supposed to enter “ with an iron 
box two feet square under her arm. ” She 
roust have been a pretty strong girl, with 
very long arms. 

Y In Nicholas Nicklebp he represents 
Mr. Squeers as setting his boys “to hoe 
turnips ” in midwinter. 

% In The Tale of Two Cities (iii. 4) he 
^ays, “The name of the strong man of 
> 01 d Scripture descended to the chief 
functionary who worked the gtiiHotine.” 
But the name of this functionary w'as 
Sanson, not Samson. 

(22) Froissart tells us that the elder 
Despenser was 90 years old at death. As 
he was born in March, 1261, and died in 
October, 1326, he was 65, not 9a 

(23) Galen says that man has seven 
bones in the sternum (instej^ of three); 
and Sylvius, in reply to Vesalius, contends 
that “ in days of yore the robust chats 
of heroes had more bones than men now 
have.” 

(04) GoLDSiiffTH, in The Trcemlkr (htit 


line but two), speaks of “Luke's iron 
crown, and Damien's bed of steeL” This 
line contains three blunders; (i) It was not 
Luke but George Dosa, the Hungarian, 
who, in 1514, was put to death by a red- 
hot crown on his head, (a) The name 
of the regicide who attempted the life of 
Louis X V. was not Damien but Damiens, 
although it is true he is called ' Damien ' 
in the Gentleman!s Magazine, 1757 (vol. 
xxvii. pp. 87, 157). (3) Damiens was not 

tortured to death on a “bed of steel,” but 
was first flayed alive by pincers, and hu|[c 
morsels of flesh were plucked from his 
bones, after which he was torn limb from 
limb by six wild horses. (See Foster's Life, 
bk. iii. 10.) 

(25) Greene [Robert) speaks of Delphos 
as an island; but Delphos, or rather 
Delphi, was a city of Phocis, and no island. 
“Six noblemen were sent to the isle of 
Delphos.” —Donastus and Faunia. Pro- 
bal)ly he confounded the city of Delphi 
w'ith the isle of Delos. 

(26) Halliwell, in his Archaic Dic¬ 
tionary, says, “ Crouchmas means 
Christmas,” and adds that I'lisscr is his 
authority. But this is altogether a mistake. 
Tusser, in his May Kemeinbranoes,” 
says: “ From bull cow fast, till Crouchmas 
be past,” f.r. St. Helen’s Day. Tusser 
evidently means from May 3 (theinvention 
of the Cross) to August 18 (St. Helen’s 
Day or t)ie Cross-mas), not Christmas. 

(27) Hatton [Joseph), in his Three 
Recruits, etc. (1880). speaks of Jacob as 
the patriarch who offered up his son in 
sacrifice to Ciod, Of course he meant 
Abraham. 

(28) Hiogons [Bevil) says— 

The Cypriin qnaen, drawn by Apelli*’ hsnd. 

Of perfect beauty did the pattern stand 1 

But then bright nymphs from every part of Greeca 

Did all cuntnbute to adorn the pioca. 

T0 Sir GodA'ey iCnelUr (xf8o). 

'Tradition says that Apelles' model was 
either Phryn^, or Campaspft afterwards his 
wife. Campbell has borrowed these lines, 
but ascribes the painting to ProtogVinds 
the Rhodian— 

When first the Rhodian's mimic art amiyed 
The Queen of Beauty to tier Cyprian shade. 

The naiHiy master mingled in the piece 

Each look that charmed him in the fair of Greece. 

PUasurts 

(29) Hogg the Ettrick shepherd, speaks 
of “ Evening Mass,” and sir Walter Scott 
says, “On Christmas Eve the Mass was 
sungf . / 

(jo) HowWt, ta na 
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(George III., p. 341). describing the attack 
of the Gordon rioters on the Bank of 
England, Says, “ They [the rioters] 
found a mine of wealth guarded by 
‘ Arimaspians ’ in the shape of infantry, 
who had orders to fire, and did it without 
scruple.** Now, the Arimaspians were 
the rioters, and the infantry were the 
‘ * Griffins *’ who guarded the gold. 

The tale Is this: The Griffins sruarded the fold of 
the north, but the At1masf>ians, a one-eyed race, 
mounted on horseback, attempted to steal the gold, 
and hence arose the hostility between the griffin ana 
the horse. 


(31) Hume {Fergus), In The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab (ch, ix. p. 56) we are 
told that the clock was too slow. At p. 
131 (ch. xix.) All>ert Pendy, the clock- and 
watchmaker, on being sworn, deposed that 
"it was ten minutes too fast," and he 
adds, I put it right.’* Careton, addressing 
the jury (p. 135), says it was too slow. 

(32) Johnson {Dr.) makes Addison 
spe^ of Steele as " Little Dicky,” whdlbas 
the person so called by Addison wi^ a 
dwarfish actor who played " Gomez '* In 
Di^dcn's Spanish Fryar, He defines 
‘ * Pastern, the knee of a horse ” in his 
Dictionary. 

(33) Kingsley {Charles), In West^ 
ward Hof (ch. xx.) John Brumblecombe 
reads before the sea-fight the prayer for 
" all conditions of men; ” but in the time 
of queen Elizabeth there was no such 
prayer in the Prayer-book. 

{34) Lamb {Charles) speaks of phea¬ 
sants being served up at table on the 
second of September, Partridges might, 
but pheasants are not eaten before 
October. He says, in his Essays of Elia, 
"Shrove Tuesday was helping the second 
of September to . . . the delicate thigh of 
a hen pheasant”— Rejoicings upon the 
New Tear^s Coming of Age. 

(35) Lx)NDON Newspaper LA), one of 
the leading journals of the day, has spoken 
three times within two years of " passing 
under the Caudine Forks,” evidently 
supposing them to be a ** yoke,” instead 
of m valley or mountain pass. 

(36} Longfellow calls EnVena a 
Scotchman, whereas the very word means 
an Irishman. 

Done Into Latin by that Scottish boast, 

Edsrwu Johannes. 

Gftdm Legend, 

Without doubt, the poet mistook John 
Duns who died in Z3<^, for 

^>hn Scottus tEri^a], who died in 875. 
Edsrena translated into Latin St, IHony^ 
He was latitudinaiian in his views, 




and anything 


but ** a Scottish beast ** or 


IT The • Two Angels. Longfellow 
crowns the death-angel with amaranth, 
with which Milton says, " the spirits elect 
bind their resplendent locks; and hit 
angel of life ht crowns with asphodels* 
the flowers of Pluto or the grave. 

(37 ) MILTON. Colkitto and Maedcnnel, 
In Sonnet X, Milton speaks of Colkitto and 
M'Donnel as two distinct families, but 
they are really one and the same. The 
M’Donnels of Antrim were called Col^ 
kittok because they were descended from 
the lame Colin. 

IT In Comus (ver. 880) he makes the 
siren Ligea " sleek her hair with a golden 
comb,” as if she were a Scandinavian 
mermaid. 

(38) Moore ( Thom.) says— 

The sunflower turns on her god, when he sets. 

The same look which she turned when he rose, 

Irish Melodies, li. (" Believe Me if all thoM 
Endearing Young Charms ”). 

The sunflower does not turn to either 
the rising or setting sun. It receives its 
name solely because it resembles a pic¬ 
ture sun. It is not a tum-sun or hwo- 
trope at alL 

(39) Morris says— 

She the saffron gown will never wear. 

And in no flower-strewn couch shall ^e be laid} 

i.e, she will never be a bride. Milton 
also, in VAllegro, says— 

There let Hymen oft eppesr 
In saffron robe. 

Brides wore a white robe, but were 
wholly enveloped in crocus-coloured veils 
or Jllammeum. ** Lutea demiosos vda* 
runt flammea vultus.'* — Lucan, ii, 36X. 
(See also Pliny, Natural History, aa.) 

(40I Murphy, in the Grecian Daughter^ 
says (act i. i)— 

Hare you forgot the elder Dionysius, 

Sumamed the Tyrant t... Evander canM liroin Gmsca, 
And sent the tyrant to hU humble rank, 

Once more recfuced to roam for vile anbsheenco, 

A wandering sophist thro’ the realms of Greece. 

It was not Dionysius the Elder, but 
Dionysius the Younger, who was the 
** wandering ^hist; ” and it was not 
Evander, but llmoleon, who dethroned 
him. The elder Dionysius was not de^ 
throned at all, nor ever reduced **to 
humble rank.*’ He reip;ned thlrty-dght 
years without interruption, and died a 
king, in the plenitude of his glofy* at the 
age of 63. 

IT In me same play (act iv. z) Eupbrarift 
says to Dionysius the Younger— 

Think of thy father's fate at CorinUi, DkMUMiaa , 

It was not the father, but tlto son 
(Dionysius the Younger), who Mead hi 
exile at Cortelh* . < -, \,i' ■*, ■ 

f in the same play be makes Trimtoi 
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Uctorious over the Syracusians (that is 
bistoiically correct); anti be makes Eu¬ 
phrasia stab Dionysius the Younger, 
whereas he retreated to Corinth, and 
spent his time in debauchery, but sup¬ 
ported himself by keeping a schooL Of 
bis death nothing is known, but certainly 
he was not stabbed to death by Euphrasia. 
(See Plutarch.) 

(41) Phillips informs us that **a 
quaver is a measure of time in music, 
being the half of a crotchet, as a crotchet 
is h^ a quaver." (He means half a 
minim.) 

(42) Pope, in his fable The Mouse and 
iht Weasely makes the weasel eat corn. 

(43) Richardson’s Diction ARY,under 
the word “taper," a wax candle, gives 
as an illustration of the meaning— 

And in the night shn Ustetb best tapere {i,t. to 
appear). 

(44) Printer's Error (A curious). 
The Annual Register, 1879, p. 373, 
speaks of the monument of Byron, and a 
statue done by Thomas Walden, meaning 
I'horwaldsen. 

(45) Rymer, in his Faedera, ascribes to 
Henir I. (who died in 1135) a preaching 
expedition for the restoration of Roches- 
ta: Church, injured by fire in 1177 (vol. I. 

^ In the previous page Rymer ascribes 
to Henry I. a deed of gift from “ Henry 
king of England and lord of Ireland, 
but every one knows-that Ireland was 
conquered by Henry II., and the deed 
referred to was the act of Henry III. 

^ On p. 71 of the same vol Odo is 
made, in 1298, to swear “in no wise to 
confederate with Richard 1 . ; *’ whereas 
Richard I. died in 1199. 

(46) Sabine Maid ( The). G. Gilfillan, 
in his introductory essay to Longfellow, 
says, “His ornaments, unlike those of 
the ^bine maid, have not crushed him.” 
Tarpeia, who opened the gates of Rome 
to the Sabines, and was crushed to death 

their shields, was not a Sabine maid 
but a Roman. 

(47) Scott ( 5 >> Walter). In the 
sf Midlothian we read— 

Sh* iJSigt* jyeaHJt} amtised herfdf with ▼isltlng the 
dfliy . * . end was near discovering herself to Maiy 
HaueV betraying her acquaintance with the cele- 
bntea for DunJ*^ cheese, that she compart 

herself to Bedreddin Hassan, whom the vlaier his 
Iidher 4 n 4 «w discovered by his superlative aiftn in com* 
posing cream-tarts vriUi pepper in them. 

In these few lines are several gross errors : 
(k) ^ * cream-tarts ” should be cheesecakes ; 
(a) the charge was *' that he made cheese^ 
cakes toithout putting pepper in diem,'* 
luniwot that he made “ cream-tarts wUk 


pepper; " (3) it was not the vixier his 
father-in-law and uncle, but his mother, 
the widow of Noureddin, who made the 
discovery, and why? for the best of all 
reasons—because she herself had taught 
her son the receipt. The party were at 
Damascus at the time. —Arabian Nights 
(“Noureddin Ali," etc.). (See p. 338, 
“Thackeray.") 

** Whnt 1" laid Bedreddln. *' was everything in my 
house to be broken and destroyed . . . only because I 
not put pepper in a cheese-cake f 
Nizhts (“Noureddin All." etc.). 

IT In The Fortunes of Nigel (chap, 
xxxii.) lord Dalgarno speaks of that 
happy period “which begins with ‘ Dearly 
beloved,' and ends with ' amazement; 
but in the time<of James I. the Marriage 
Service did not end with the word 
“amazement" 

In his Antiquary (chap, x.) he 
speaks of ' ‘ the philosopher who appealed 
from Philip inflamed with wine to Philip 
in his hours of sobriety.” This “philo¬ 
sopher ** was a poor old woman. 

‘TT In The Betrothed (time, Henry II.) he 
speaks of the “bishop of Gloucester;” 
but there was no such bishop till 1541, 
which was in the reign of Henry VIII. 

^ In Ivanhoe (chap, xxvii.) he makes 
Wamba the jester say, “ I am a poor 
brother of St. Francis but that Order 
was founded in 1206, and Wain ha lived 
in the reign of Richard I. (i 189-1199I 

§ Again, in Ivanhoe, the * * monK of 
Croydon" should be the “monk of 
Croyland.” 

§ In chap. vii. the Christian name of 
Malvoisin is Richard, elsewhere it is 
Philip. 

(48) Shakespeare. Altheea and the 
Fireffrand. Shakespeare says (a Henry 
IV, act ii. sc. a) that Althaea dreamt she 
was delivered of a fire-brand.” It was 
not Althaea but Hecflba who dreamed, 
a little before Paris was born, that her 
offspring was a brand that consumed the 
kingdom. The tale of Althaea is that 
the Fates laid a log of wood on a fire, 
and told her that her son would live till 
that log was consumed; whereupon she 
snatch^ up the log and kept it from the 
fire, till one day her son Melea'ger 
offended her, when she fltmg the on 
the fire, and her son died, as the Fates 
predicted. 

IT Bohemians Coast. In the Winters 
Tale the vessel bearing the infant Perdlta 
is “driven by storm on the coast oi 
Bohemia;” Bohemia has no sec^ 
board at all.*^ 

IT In CoriaUnm Shakespeare tasikm 
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Volumnia the mother, and Virgilia the 
wife, of Coriolanus ; but his wif€ was 
Volumnia, and his mother Veturia, 

I Delfhi an Island. In the same 
drama (act iii. sa i) Delphi is spoken of 
as an island; but Delphi is a city of 
Phocis, containing a temple to Apollo. 
It is no island at all. 

H Elsinore, Shakespeare speaks of 
the “beetling cliff of Elsinore," whereas 
Elsinore has no cliffs at all. 

What if it Uht^htfst] tempts you to the flood . . . 

Or to the dreaoflil sunm»it of the cliff 

That beetles o'er its base into the sea t 

HamUt, act L sc. 4. 

§ The Ghost, in Hamlet, is evidently 
a Roman Catholic ; he talks of purga¬ 
tory, absolution, and other catholic 
dogmas; but the Danes at the time were 
pagans. 

if St, Louts, Shakespeare, in Henry V, 
act i. sc. 2, calls Louis a. “St. Louis,but 
“ St Louis" was Louis IX. It was LouiSj^ 
IX. whose “grandmother was Isabel, 
issue of Charles de Lorraine, the last of 
the Carlovingians. Louis X. was the son 
of Philippe IV. {le Bel), and grandson of 
Philippe III. and “Isabel of Aragon,** 
not Isabel '* heir of Capet, of the line of 
Charles the duke of I^rain," 

^ Macbeth was no tyrant, as Shake¬ 
speare makes him out to be, but a firm and 
equitable prince, whose title to the throne 
was better than that of Duncan. 

I Duncan s Murder. Macbeth did not 
murder Duncan in the castle of Inverness, 
as stated in the play, but at “ the smith's 
house,'* near Elgin (1039). 

I Again, Macbeth was not slain by Mac¬ 
duff at Dunsin'ane, but made his escape 
from the battle, and was slain, in X056, 
at Lumphanan.— Lardner: Cabinet Cyc, , 
17-19. 

In The Winter^s Tale, act ▼. sc. a, 
one of the gentlemen refers to Julio 
Romano, the Italian artist and architect 
(14912-1546), certainly some 800 years 
or more before Romano was born, 

IT In Twelfth Night, the Illyrian clown 
speaks of St Bennet's Church, London, 
“The triplex, sir, is a good tripping 
measure, or the bells of St Bennet's 
sore may put you in mind: one, two, 
three'* (act ▼. sc. i); as if the dulu was 
a Londoner I 

(40) Spknssr. Bacchus or Saturn f 
In tlie Fedlrie Queene, iii. xi, Britomart 
saw In the castle of Bu'sirane (3 syl,) a 
picture descriptive of the love or Saturn, 
who had changed himself Into a centaur 
out of love for £rig*oiiA It was not 
SmaniK hut Bacchus who loved Erigond^ 


and he was not transformed to a centaur, 
but to a horse. 

K Benoni or CEnontf In bk. vi. 9 
(Faerie Queene) the lady-love of Paris is 
called Benond, which ought to be CEnbnd. 
The poet says that Paris was “ by Plcxip- 
pus’ brook " when the golden apple was 
brought to him; but no such brook is 
mentioned by any classic author. 

% Critias and Socrates. In bk. il 7 
(Fairie Queene) Spenser says, “ The wise 
Socrates . . . poured out his life ... to 
the dear Critias ; his dearest bel-amie." 
It was not Socrates but Theram'enfis, one 
of the thirty tyrants, who, in quaffing the 
poison-cup, said smiling, “This I drink 
to the health of fair Critias."— Cicero: 
Tusculan Questions. 

H Critias or Critof In the Fairie 
Queene, iv. (introduction) Spenser says 
that Socrates often discoursed of love to 
his friend Critias; but it was Crito, or 
rather Criton, that the poet means, 

T Cyprus and Paphos. Spenser makes 
sir Scudamore speak of a temple of 
Venus, far more ^autiful than “that in 
Paphos or that in Cyprus ; ** but Paphos 
was merely a town in the island of 
Cyprus, and the “two" are but one 
and the same temple.— Queene. 
iv. la 

TT Hippomanis. Spenser calls him the 
Eubsean young man " (ii. 7), but he was 
a Boeotian. In cant. II. ix. 29, he sajrs, 
“ More whott [hot] than ^Eln’ or flaming 
Mongiball,** but the latter is the Arabic 
name of ^Etna; thus making Etna and 
Mongibello two distinct mountains; 
whereas the former is called by the Arabs 
JaPel or Afjahal, that is, “Mount 
Jabal,"- or Mon-gibaU. 

(50) Tennyson, in the Last Tourna¬ 
ment, says (ver. i), Dagonet was knighted 
in mockeiy by sir Gaw'ain; but in the 
History of Prince Arthur we are dis¬ 
tinctly told that king Arthur knighted 
him “ with his own hands " fpt ii. 91). 

^ In Gareth and Lyneite tne same poet 
says that Gareth was the son cA Lot and 
BelUcent; but we are told a score dmes 
and more in the History of Frisuo 
Arthur that he was the son of Margawse 
(Arthur’s sister and Lot's wife, pt i. 36]^ 


Kinff Lot . . . woddod Mannwse; Nontrat. . . 
wedded Elain.-- 5 ^r T. MaUry: Sistery eg Mem 
Arthur, L •, 35, jl 


I In the same Idyll Tennjrsott hag 
changed Lioti^ to Lyonors; but, aocord» 
ing to the collection of romances edited 
by ^ T. Malory, these wexeonitedilfoftiit 
pefibitE l^maiidaiigtxttfotsbRtti^^ 
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and sister of Linet of Castle Perilous, 
married sir Gareth (pt. i. 153); but 
Lyonors was the daughter of earl ^nam, 
and was the unwed mother of sir Borrc 
by king Arthur (pt. i. 15). 

§ Again, Tennyson makes Gareth marry 
Lynette, and leaves the true heroine, 
Lyonors, in the cold ; but the History 
makes Gareth marry IJon^s (Lyonors), 
and Gaheris his brother marries Linet, 

Thus ended the history of sir Gareth, that wedded 
Dame LionAs of the Castle Perilous; and also of sir 
Gah£ris, who wedded her sister Dame 1 Jnet.— Sir T. 
Malory: History q/PHnct Arthur (end of pL L). 

§ Again, in Gareth and Lynette, by 
erroneously beginning day with sunrise 
instead of the previous eve, Tennyson 
reverses the order of the knights, and 
makes the fresh green morn represent the 
decline of day, or, as he calls it, ‘'Hes¬ 
perus'* the “Evening Star;" and the 
blue star of evening he makes “ Phos¬ 
phorus " the “ Morning Star." 

§ Once more, in Gareth and Lynette 
the late poet-laureate makes the combat 
between Gareth and Death finished at a 
single blow, but in the History Gareth 
fights from dawn to dewy eve. In fact, 
the allegory is ruined, unless man's battle 
of life is made to last till he dies. 

Thus they fought \ front xunrisf) till It was pac 
noon, and would not stmt, till at last both lacked wind, 
and then stood they wagging, staggering, panting, 
blowing, and bleeding . . , and when thcylua rested 
them awhile, they went to battle again, trasing, rasing, 
and foyning, as two boars. Thus they endured tul 
evening-song time.— 5 i> T. Malory : History ^ 
Prince Arthur, i. 136. 

^ In the Last Tournament Tennyson 
makes sir Tristram stabbed to death by 
sir Mark in Tintapfil Castle, Cornwall, 
while toying with his aunt, Isolt the Fair; 
but in the History is in bed in Brittany, 
severely wounded, and dies of a shock, 
because his, wife tells him the ship in 
which he expected his aunt to come was 
sailing into port with a black sail instead 
of a white one. 

The poet-laureate has deviated so often 
from the collection of tales edited by sir 
Thomas Malory, that it would occupy too 
nmch i^ce to point out his deviations 
even in the briefest manner. 

, (51) Thackeray, in Vanity Fair, has 
ta}^ from sir Walter Scott his allusion 
to Bedreddin, and not from the Arabian 
Nights, He has, therefore, fallen into the 
same error, and added three more. He 
says, “ I ought to have remembered the 
pepper which tiie princess of Persia puts 
kto the cream-tarts in India, sir" l[ch. 
ilii}. The idiaige was that Bedreddin 
ma^ his without putting 


pepper into them. But Thackeray has 
committed in this allusion other blunders. 
It was not a “ princess" at all, but Bed¬ 
reddin Hassan, who for the nonce had 
become a confectioner. He learned the art 
of making cheese-cakes from his mother 
(a widow!. Again, it was not a “ princess 
of Persia,'' for Bedredclin’s mother was the 
widow of the vizier of Balsora, at that 
time quite independent of Persia. Nor 
did it happen in India. 

IF In The Newcomes (ch. xlix.) he 
speaks of “pea-green Payne." It was 
Hayne (who sued Miss Foote, in 1824, 
for breach of promise), not Payne, who 
was nicknamed “ pea-green." 

He was dressed In ^a-green, witli a pin and a chain, 
And 1 think I heard somebody call hitn Squire Harae. 

Jng-cldsby Legends {“ The Black Mousquetalre *). 

IF In Esmond he calls a bar sinister 
** the mark of bastardy." He meant a 
bend sinister. 

{52) Turner (Sharon), In his History 
of England (p. 63) says that William the 
Conqueror, after the battle of Hastings, 
“When he encamped the following day 
his health became affected, and his friends 
were alarmed; " and on p. 91 he says, 
“ When a dangerous illness attacked him, 
he solemnly appointed his son Robert his 
heir ; " but on p. 99 he says, “Such was 
his health, that he had experienced no 
illness to the last." 

(53) Victor Hugo, in Les Travatlleurs 
de la Mer, renders '' the frith of Forth " 
by the phrase Premier dcs quartre, mis¬ 
taking “ frith " for first, and “ Forth ” 
for/i?wrM or four. In his Marie Tudor 
he refers to the " History and Annals oj 
Henry V/L, par Franc Baronum," mean¬ 
ing “ Historia, etc., Henrici Sepfimi, pei 
Franciscuin Baconum," He calls Barkyll 
Fedro a common British patronymic. 

(54) Virgil has placed A^nfias in a 
harbour which did not exist at the time, 
“ Portiisque require Velinos " (c^neid, vi. 
366). It was Curius Dentatus who cut a 
gorge through the rocks to let the waters 
of the Velinus into the Nar. Before this 
was done, the Velinus was merely a 
number of stagnant lakes, and the 
blunder is about the same as if a modem 
poet were to make Columbus pass through 
the Suez Canal. 

S In ASneid, iii. 171, Virgil makes 
ASneas speak of “ Ausonia;" but as 
Italy was so called from Ausoh, son oi 
Ulysses and Calypso, of course ASneas 
could no^hare khown his nam& 

S Again, in AEnlid, ix. $7%, he tepre* 
sents Chorinoeus as slain by Asy'msi 
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but in bk. 3tii. 298 he is alivt again. 
Thiw— 

ChorifiiTuro rtemlt A-sylsis- 

Bk. tx. S7I 

Then— 

Obvius xmbustum torrem Chorlnseus ab ara 
Corripit, et venientl Ebuso plagamque ferenti 
Occupat os flammis. etc. 

Bk. xlt. S98, etc. 

J Again, in bk. Ix. Numa is slain by 
Nisus {ver. 554); but in bk. x. 562 Numa 
is alive, and A£neas kills him. 

(55) Webster, Dictionary (an early 
edition). 

WlCKHT-KEEPER, the player In cricket who stands 
with a bat to protect the wicket from the ball. 

Long-stop. (CruAeC) One who is set to stop balls 
sent a long distance. 

Leg. (Crieket.) To strike In the leg. 

Bowler. One who plays bowls, or rolls In cricket. 

•.* Of course, every intelligent reader 
will be able to add to this long list ; but 
no more space can be allowed for the 
subject in this dictionary. ^ 

Sr'ma (‘‘/'A/ mad-cap"), a young 
man who.se wit defeated the strength of 
the giant Tartaro (a sort of one-eyed 
Polypheme). Thus the first competition 
was in throwing a stone. The giant 
threw his stone, but Erma threw a dird, 
which the giant supposed to be a stone, 
and as it flew out of sight, Errua won the 
wager. The next wager was to throw a 
bar of iron. After the giant had thrown, 
Errua said, “ From here to Salamanca ; ” 
whereupon the giant bade him not to 
throw, lest the bar of iron should kill his 
father and mother, who lived there; so 
the giant lost the second wager. The 
third was to pull a tree up by the roots; 
and the giant gave in because Errua had 
run a cord round a host of trees, and 
said, " You pull up one, but I pull up 
all these." The next exploit was at bed¬ 
time : Erraa was to sleep in a certain 
bed; but he placed a dead man in the 
bed, while he himself got under it. At 
midnight Tartaro took his club and be¬ 
laboured the dead body most unnterd- 
ftiHy. When Errua stood before Tartaro 
next morning, the ^mant was dum- 
foanded. He asked Errua how he had 
slept. “Excellently well,'* said Errua, 
“but somewhat troubled - by fleas.” 
Other trials were made, but always in 
fairour of Errua. At length a race was 
proposed, and Errua sewed into B bag 
the bowels of a pig. When he started, 
he cut the bagi stre^ng the bowels on 
thei^ad. When Tartaro was told that 
his rival had done this to make hitnsdf 
htoiNk fleet* he citt h» belly, and of course 
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killed himself.^— Jiev. IV. Webster: Basque 
Legends (1877). 

(The reader will readily trace the re¬ 
semblance between this legend and the 
exploits of Jack the Giant-killer, See 
also Campbell's Popular Tales oj the 
West Highlands, ii. 327, and Grimfn’s 
Valiant Little Tailor,) 

Erse (i syL), the native lanj^iage of 
the West Highlanders of Gotland. 
Gaelic is a better w'ord. 

*.* Erse is a corruption of Irish, from 
the supposition that these Highlanders 
were a colony from Ireland ; but w'hether 
the Irish came from Scotland or the 
Scotch from Ireland, is one of those 
knotty points on which the two nations 
will never agree (See Fik-bolg.) 

Ers'kine [The Re%t, Dr,\ minister ol 
Grey friar’s Church, Edinburgh. —Sir W, 
Scott: Guy Mannering[\\m^, George II.). 

Er'tanax, a fish common in the 
Euphrates, the bones of which were be¬ 
lieved to imparl courage and strength. 

A fish . . . haunteth the flood of Eufrat^s ... it Is 
called an ertanax, and his bones be of such a manner ot 
kind that whoso hanrlleth them he shall have so much 
courage that he shall never be weaty, and he shall not 
think on joy nor sorrow that he hath hlad, but only on 
the thing he behoUteth before him.— 5 iV T. MaUtry : 
History of Princt Arthur, iii. 84 (1470). 

Erudite (Afost). Marcus Terentius 
Varro is called “the most erudite of the 
Romans" (b.c. 116-27). 

Eryeichthon [Trri-sik'-thon], a 
grandson of Neptune, who was pun¬ 
ished by Cer^s with insatiable hunger, 
for cutting down some trees in a grove 
sacred to that goddess. (See Erisicm- 
thon.) 

Erythr»'an Main (The), the Red 
Sea. The '' Erythraeum Marft " included 
the whole expanse of sea between Arabia 
and Africa, including the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. 

The ruddy waves he cksfl in twain 
Of the Erythrasan main. 

Milton ' Psalm cnzvi Itfles). 

Er*3rtlir6, Modesty personified, the 
virgin page of Parthen’ia or maiden 
chastity, in The Purple /i/imtf, by 
Pbineas Fletcher (1633). Fully described 
in canto x. (Greek, eruthros^ “red,” 
from eruthriao, “ to blush.") 

Es'calnSr an ancient, kind-hei^rted 
lord in the deputation of the duke of 
Vienna. — Shakespeare : Measure fag Mea* 
sure (1603). ' 

Es'calntt, prince of Vero'na.-^Sjlifi|le« 
sptare: Borneo and Jul%^ 
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Ss’oanes (3 sy/.}, one of the lords of 
TVre .—Shakespeare : Pericles Prince of 
Tyre (1608). 

XSscobar y Mendoza, a Spanish 
casuist, who said, Gk>od intentions 
justify crime,” whence the verb esco- 
harder, “ to play the fox," “ to play fast 
and loose." 

The Frmcb have a capital name for the fox, namely, 
M. L'Escobax, which may be translated the " shuffler," 
or more freely "sly boots."— Nems^ March •$, 
1878. 

Ssootillo [i,e. Little Michael Scoti\ 
considered by the common people as a 
magician, because he possess^ more 
knowledge of natural and experimental 
philosophy than his contemporaries. 

Ss'dale (A/r.), a surgeon at Madras. 
— SirW,S<^tt: The Surgeon's Daughter 
(time, George II.). 

Esil or Eisel, vinegar. John Skel> 
ton, referring to the Crucifixion, when the 
soldiers gave Christ vinegar mingled 
with gall,” says— 

Christ by crueltie Was nayled to a tree . . . 

Ho dronke eisel and gall, To redeme rs withaL 
SJUlton: Coiyn Ciout (time, Henry 

Ss'inirs, the kings of Kent. So called 
from Eisc, the father of Hengist, as the 
Tuscans receive their name from Tus- 
cus, the Romans from Romulus, the Ce- 
crop'idae from Cecrops, the Britons from 
Brutus, and so on.— Ethelwerd: Chron,, ii. 

Eskdale (lord), in Disraeli’s novel of 
Coningsby (1844), is said to be designed 
for lord Lonsdale. 

Esmeralda, a beautiful gipsy-girl, 
who, with tamlwurine and goat, dances 
in Xht place before Notre Dame de Paris, 
and is looked on as a witch. Qassimodo 
conceals her for a time in the church, but 
after various adventures she is gibbet^— 
Victor Hugo : Notre Dame de Paris, 

Esmond (Henry), a chivalrous cava¬ 
lier in the reign of queen Anne ; the 
hero of Thackeray’s novel called Esmond 
(1853; time, queen Anne). 

Esplan'dian, son of Am'adis and 
Ckia'na. Montalvo has made him the 
subject of a fifth book to the four original 
boolm of Amadis cf Gaul (1460). 

Tba descrl{itlcni of tho most forioui batttot. carried 
oa with all the bloody*mindedneas of an EsplandUn or 
a Bebadiir/^Av yms^n: Bvery Man in Hi* Hurmur\ 
—tSMCpe* uriL, ftit Rmiumoe.* 

Esprlella (Manuel Alvaree), the 
apocryphal name of Robert Southey. 
Inc poet-laureate pretends that ceitfun 
letters from England,'' written by thli 


Spaniard, were translated by him from 
the original Spanish (three vols., 1807). 

Essay on Criticism, by Pope. A 
poem running to 724 lines in heroic coup¬ 
lets. It abounds with well-known lines 
and happy expressions. 

Essay on Man, a poem by Pope, in 
heroic couplets, and divided into four 
books or epistles. Like the Essay on 
Criticism, it is full of lines familiar to 
every educated Englishman (1733-1734), 

Essays and Reviews, by six clergy, 
men and one layman of the Church of 
England, published in i860. The writers 
were Dr. Temple, Dr. Rowland Williams, 
professor Baden Powell, professor Jowett, 
Wilson, Patteson, and Goodwia The 
book was condemned by the bishops in 
Convocation, 1864. 

*.* The Oxford Tract Movement began 
in 1833. 

Essex (The earl of), a tragedy by 
Henry Jones (1745). Lord Burleigh and 
sir Walter Raleigh entertained a mortal 
hatred to the earl of Essex, and accused 
him to the queen of treason. Elizabeth 
disbelieved the charge; but at this junc¬ 
ture the earl left Ireland, whiUier the 
queen had sent him, and presented him¬ 
self before her. Being very angry, she 
struck him, and Essex rushed into open 
rebellion, was taken, and condemned to 
death. The qiteen had given him a ring 
before the trial, telling him whatever peti¬ 
tion he asked should be granted, if he 
sent to her this ring. Wlien the time of 
execution drew nigh, the queen sent ^ 
countess of Nottingham to the Tower, to 
ask Essex if he had any plea to make, and 
the earl entreated her to present the ring 
to her majesty, and petition her to s^re 
the life of his friend Southampton. Tl^ 
coimtess purposely neglected this charge, 
and Essex was executed. The queen, it 
is true, sent a reprieve, but lord Burlei^ 
took care it should arrive too late. Tne 
poet says that Essex had recently married 
the countess of Rutland, that both the 
queen and the countess of Nottingham 
were jealous, and that this jealousy was 
the chief cause of the earl’s death. 

The abb6 Boyer, La Calpren&de, and 
Corneille have tragedies on the same 
su^ect. 

if The general history and character Of 
Essex was marvellouriy reproduced to 
Biron, th^ French conspirator to the 
rei^ of Henri IV, 

Enrl of Essex (lySo-sto); due 4 t 
Biron (X563-X6O0). 
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Bssex \Th€ earl $/), lord high con¬ 
stable of England, introduced by sir W. 
Scott in his novel called Ivanhoe (time, 
Richard I.). 

Sstella, a haughty beauty, adopted 
by Miss Havisham. She was affianced 
by her wish to Pip, but married Bentley 
Dnimmle. She was the natural child of 
Magwitch the convict and Molly the 
housekeeper of Jaggers, Miss Havi- 
sham's lawyer, who introduced the child 
at three years old to Miss Havisham. 
—Dickens: Great Expectations (i860). 

Ssther, housekeeper to Muhidenau, 
minister of Mariendorpt. She loves 
Hans, a servant to the minister, but 
Hans is shy, and Esther has to teach him 
how to woo and win her. Esther and 
Hans are similar to Helen and Modus, 
only in a lower social grade.— Knomles: 
The Maid of Mariendorpt (1838). ;i^ 

Egther ( The book of)^ one of the his-* 
torical books of the Old Testament, con¬ 
taining an account of queen Esther, who 
broke up a plot of Haman for the ex¬ 
tirpation of the Jews in Persia, 

The feast of Purint («.«. lots) was established to 
eommeinorate this deliverance; and it was so called 
because the day of slaughter was Ssed by “lots’* 
(JBane U. 14). 

Ssther Hawdon, better known 
through the tale as Esther Sumraerson, 
natural daughter of captain Hawdon and 
lady Dedlock (before her marriage with 
sir Leicester Dedlock). Esther is a most 
lovable, gentle creature, called by those 
who know her and love her, “Dame 
Durden” or "Dame Trot.” She is the 
heroine of the tale, and a ward in 
Chancery. Eventually she marries Allan 
Woodcourl, a surgeon,—Dwiriw.* Bleak 
House (1852). 

Sfltlier Lyon, daughter of Rufiis 
Lyon, in George Eliot’s novel of Felix 
HoU» She eventually marries Felix (1866). 


SUltifa'iiia, an intriguing woman, 
servant of donna Margaritta the Spanish 
heiress. She palms herself off on don 
Michad Peres (the copper captain) as an 
heiress, and the mistress of Margaritta's 
mansion. The captain marries her, and 
finds out that all her swans are only 


9ese!&%-^Fletcher ; Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife {1640). 

Hm Pritchard wn «cc^t to VTh® Q**®*”!" 
ir«mi7rl[Shakocpearel, ** dtrirKW^TThs fieau s Duet, 
Commoa’*[r4w Akht- 

mtk, 


? ft nickname given 
10 George of Denmark (t]ueeO Anne’s 


husband), because his general remark to 
the most startling announcement was, 
Est-il possible f With this exclamation he 
exhausted Ine vials of his wrath. It was 
James II. who gave him the sobriquet. 

Bst'mere (a syl.), king of England. 
He went with his younger brother Adler 
to the court of king Adlands, to crave his 
daughter in marriage; but king Adlands 
replied that Bremor, the sowdan or sultan 
of Spain, had forestalled him. However, 
the lady, being consulted, gave her voice 
in favour of the king of England. While 
Estmere and his toother went to make 
preparations for the wedding, the " sow- 
dan ” arrived, and demanded the lady for 
his wife. A messenger was immediately 
despatched to inform Elstmere, and the two 
brothers returned, disguised as a harper 
and his boy. They gained entrance into 
the palace, and Adler sang, saying, "O 
ladye, this is thy owme true love; no 
harper, but a king;" and then drawing 
his sword, he slew the "sowdan,” Est¬ 
mere at the same time chasing from the 
hall the "kempery men.” Being now 
master of the position, Estmere took 
" the ladye faire,'’ made her his wife, and 
brought her home to England.— Percy: 
Reliques, 1. i. 5. 

Estot'iland, a vast tract of land in 
the north of America. Said to have been 
discovered by John Scalvd, a Pole, In 
1477- 

The snow 

From cold Estotilind. 

Milton : Parodist Lost. X. 6tS(i66S>. 

EstrUdis or Elstred, daughter of 
the emperor of Germany. She was taken 
captive in war by Locrin (king of Britain), 
by whom she became the mother of 
Sabrin or Sabre. Gwendolen, the wife 
of Locrin, feeling insulted by this liaison, 
slew her husband, and had Estrildis and 
her daughter thrown into a river, since 
called the Sabri'na or Severn.— Geoffrey: 
British History, ii. a, etc. 

Their corses were dissolved into oyttal streniB, 
Their curls to curled waves. 

Drayton: PofyolMoH. vi (t6xs). 

Etarre, a female character in the 
Idylls of the King, by Tennyson, 

Ete'oolee and Folyni’ces, the two 

sons of CE'dipos. After the expulsion of 
their father, these two young princes 
agreed to reign alternate years in Thebes. 
Eteoclds, being the elder, took the first 
turn, but at the close of the year refused 
to resign the sceptre to his brother; 
whereupon Polynicfis, aided by six otte 
chiefs, laid siege to the city. The two 
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brothers met in combat, and each was 
%liiin by the other's hand. 

•[[ A similar fratricidal struggle is told 
of don Pedro of Castile and his half- 
brother don Henry. When don Pedro 
had estranged the Castilians by his 
cruelty, don Henry invaded Castile with 
a body of PVench auxiliaries, and took 
his brother prisoner. Don Henry visited 
him in prison, and the two brothers fell 
on each other like lions. Henry wounded 
Pedro in the face, but fell over a bench, 
when Pedro seized him. At th it moment 
a Frenchman seized Pedro by the leg, 
tossed him over, and Henry slew him.— 
Menard: History of Du Ouesciin. 

(1'his is the subject of one of Lock¬ 
hart's Spanish liallads.) 

Bth'elbert, king of Kent, and the 
first of the Anglo-Saxon kings who was 
a Christian. 1 le persuaded Gregory to 
send over Augustine to convert the Eng¬ 
lish to "the true faith" (59^>)* 

Si. Paul’s, London,— Ethelwerd : Chro¬ 
nicle, ii. 

Good lithelbert of Kent, first christened Enj^lish king. 
To preach the faith of Christ was first did lather bring 
Wise Au'gustine t)ir monk, from holy (.regory sent , . . 
TbAt mighty fane to Paul in London did erect. 

Drayton : Poiyelbion, xi (1613). 

Sth'ering’ton [The late earl of), 
father of l yrrel and Bulmcr. 

The titular earl of Etherington, his 
successor to the title and estates. 

Marie de Afartigny {La comtesse), wife 
of the titular earl, of Etherington.— Sir 
W* Scott: St. Honan's M ell (time, 
George HI.). 

Ethio'pian Wood, ebony. 

The seats were made of Ethiopian wood. 

The polished ebony. 

Davenant: Gandibert, U. 6 (died i6«8). 

Sthiopiana, the same as Abas- 
sinians. I be Arabians call these people 
El-habasen or Al-habasen, whence our 
Abassins; but they call themselves Ithio- 
pians or Ethiopians. —Seiden : Titles of 
Honour, vi. 64. 

Where the Abassin kings their issue guard. 

Mount Amara 

MiUon : Parmdite Lost, It. s 8 o ( x 665}. 

Ethiopia Queen, referred to by 
Milton in nis // Eenseroso, was Cassiopeia, 
wife of Ce'pheus (a syl.) king of Ethiopia. 
She had a daughter named Andromeda, 
whose beaufy she affirmed exceeded that 
of the sea-nymphs. Nereus (a syl,) com¬ 
plained of this insult to Neptune, and 
old father Earth-Shaker sent a huge sea- 
monster to ravage the kingdom of Ethlo- 
pi?i. At death Cassiopfia was made a 
cpfistellaiion bf thirteen stars. 

‘ ' .tv 


. . , that starred Ethlop queen that strore 

To set her t>eauty's praise above 

The sea-nyruphs, and their powers offended. 

Milton : It Penseroso, i9(t63i). 

Ethnick Plot. The " Popish Plot ” 
is so called in Dryden’s satire of Absalom 
and Achitophel. As Dryden calls the 
royalist-s "Jews," and calls Charles II. 
"David king of the Jew's," the papists 
w'cre " Gentiles " (or Eihnoi), whence the 
"Ethnic Plot" means the plot of the 
Ethnoi against the people of God. 

. . . well versed of old 

In godly faction, and in treason bold . . , 

Saw with disdain an Etlinu.k plot be^n, 

And scorned by Jebusiics [LatAoltci] to be eutdone. 

Part i., lines 513-518 (i68x). 

Etiquette {Madame), the duchesse 
de Noadles, grand-niistress of the cere¬ 
monies in the court of Marie Antoinette. 
So called from her rigid enforcement of 
all the formalities and ceremonies of the 
ancien regime, 

Et'na. Zeus buried under this moun¬ 
tain Enkel’ados, one of the hundred¬ 
handed giants. 

The whole land weighed him down, a.*, Etna does 

The giant of mythology. 

Tennyson : The Golden Snypor. 

Etteilla, the pseudonym of Alliette 
(spelt backwards), a perruquier and 
diviner of the eighteenth century. He 
became a professed cabalist, and was 
visited in his studio in the H6tel de 
Crillon (Rue de la Verrerie) by all those 
who desired to unroll the Book of Fate. 
In 1783 he published Manitre de se 
Ricricr avec if 7 ^^ Cartes, nommies 
Tarots. In the British Museum are some 
divination cards published in Paris in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, called 
Grand Etteilla and Petit EtUilla, each 
pack being accompanied with a book of 
explication and instruction. 

Ettercap, an ill-tempered person, who 
mars sociability. The ettercap is the 
poison-spider, and should be spelt 
" attercop." (Anglo-Saxon, atter<&p, 
“poison-spider.") 

O sirs, was sic difference seen 
As twixt wee Will and TemI 
The ane’s a perfect ettercap, 

The ither'c just a tamb. 

W. Miller: Nursery Song*, 

Ettrick Shephard {The), James 
Hogg, the poet, who was bom in the 
forest of Ettrick, in Selkirkshire! and in 
early life was a shepherd (1772^1835). 

Etty’s Nine Ficttiree, "the 
Combat," the "Judith" pictures, 
" Benaiah," “ Ulysses and the Syrens," 
and the tbi^ pictures of "Joan of Arc." 

My sksdpmtt Btty» «lt mr hoa 

btpa to tome gm# moral cm tha * m# 
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Cflmtwt i«presentft beauty «/’ meiry : Hm tfir«e 
*Jti 4 Uh pictures, /afrU>tismli,te(f<lfveneH to Corf,- 
e.sel/-devoHeH te man / 3 , se(f-devotien to cauntry]; 
’uenaiah, David’s chief captain,’ represents valeur; 
’ Ulysses and the '^jxexA^' sensual delights w the wages 
efsin is death ; and the three pictures of 'Joan of Arc' 
depict religion, loyalty, and patriotism. In ail, nine 
in number, as it was my denre to paint three times 
three."—//'. Etty, of York (i78y-x849). 

Et'sel or Es'sel {i.e, Aitila], king of 
the Huns, in the songs of the German 
minnesingers. A ruler over three king¬ 
doms and thirty principalities. Mis second 
wife was Kriemhild, the widow of Sieg¬ 
fried. In pt ii. of the Nibelungen LUd 
he sees his sons and liegemen struck down 
without making the least effort to save 
them ; and is as unlike the Attila of history 
as a “ hector ” is to the noble Trojan ‘' the 
protector of mankind.” 

Enbo'nla, Isle of Man. 

He reisTied over Britain and Its three islands.— 
Nennius : History qfOu Britons. 

(The three islands are Isle of Wigl|| 
Eubonia, and Orkney.) ■*. 

En'cliaris, one of the nymphs of 
Calypso, with whom Telemachos was 
deeply smitten. Mentor, knowing his 
love was sensual love, hurried him away 
from the island. He afterwards fell 
in love with Anti'op^, and Mentor ai> 
proved his choice.— Finelon: Tilimaqm^ 
vii. (1700). 

He [PauH fancied he had found in Vir]^nia the wto- 
dofU of Anliopi, with the misfortunes ana the tender* 
neas of Eucharis.—.6frr»»anf»n de St, Pierre : Paul and 
Virginia (1788). 

(Eucharis is meant for Mdlle. de Fon- 
tange, maid of honour to Mde. de 
Montespan. For a few months she was 
a favourite with Loiiis XIV., but losing 
her good looks she was discarded, and 
died at the of ao. She used to dress 
her hair wim streaming ribbons, and 
hence this style of bead-gear was called 
d la Foniange.) 

Bu'eXio, a penurious old hunks.— 
Plautus: Auluiaria, 

Now you must explain all this to me. nnhm you 
weidd hovo me use you as ill as Euclio does Staphy'la. 
~^ir W, Scott, 

Su'orates {3 syl.), the miller, and 
one of the archons of Athens. A 
djuffling fdlow, always evading his duty 
and breaking his promise ; hence the 
Latin proverb— 

Vlas oovl^ quibus efiuffist Buetates (** He has mors 
shifts than Bumtos **). 

Eiido'da (4 jryL], daughter of 
Eu^men^ governor of Damascus. Pho'^ 
cyift, geneml of the Syrian forces, 

{ft 1^ widi her, asks the consent m 
Bumenter and Is refused. lu revenge, 


he goes over to the Arabs, who are be¬ 
sieging Damascus. Eudocia is taken 
captive, but refuses to wed a traitor. At 
the end, Pho'cyas dies, and Eudocia 
retires into a nunnery.— Hughes : The 
Siege of Damascus (1720). 

Eadon (Count) of Cantabria. A 
baron favourable to the Moor, ** too 
weak-minded to be independent.” When 
the Spaniards rose up against the Moors, 
the first order of the. Moorish chief was 
this: “Strike off count Eudon’s head; 
the fear which brought him to our camp 
will bring him else in arms against us 
now” (ch. XXV.).— Southey: Roderick, 
etc., xiii. (1814). 

Eudoxia, wife of the emperor 
Valentin'ian. Petro'nius Maximus 

poisoned ” the emperor, and the 
empress killed Maximus.— Beaumont and 
Fletcher: Valentinian (1617). 

Eufifene Aram. (See Aram, p. 54.) 

Eng’e'nia, called “Silence” and the 
*' Unknown.” She was wife of count de 
Valmont, and mother of Florian, “ the 
foundling of the forest.” In order to 
come into the property, baron Ixmgue- 
ville used every endeavour to kill Eugenia 
and Florian, but all his attempts were 
abortive, and his villainy at length was 
brought to light.— The Found- 
ling of the Forest, 

Eng’enlo, a young gentleman who 
turned goat-herd, because Leandra jilted 
him and eloped with a heartless adven¬ 
turer, named Vincent de la Rosa.— 
Cervantes: Don Quixote, I. iv. 20 (“The 
Goat-herd’s Story,” 1605). 

En^e'nius, the friend and wise coun¬ 
sellor of Yorick. John Hall Stevenson 
was the original of this character.— 
Sterne: Tristram Shandy (1759). 

Eolie'meroB, a Sicilian Greek, who 
wrote a Sacred History to explain the 
historical or allegorical character of the 
Greek and I>atin mythologies. 

One could wish Etih^lhrus had never been bom. It 
wu he who spoilt [tSu old truths] first.— 
Ariadne, 1. i. 

Enleaspiegel (Thyl), i.e, “Thy 
Owlglass,” of Brunswick. A man who 
runs through the world as charlatan, fool, 
lansquenet, domestic servant, artist, and 
Jack-of-all-trades. He undertakes any¬ 
thing, but rejoices in cheating tho^e who 
employ him: he parodies proverbs, re¬ 
joices in mischief and is brimM of 
pranks and drolleries. 

Thyl Mulmspi^l{tSii%\, 
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An English version, entitled The 
Mtnye Jesit a Man called HffivU- 
glass^ and of the many Marvellous 
Thinges and Jestes that he did in his 
I^fe tn Eastland, was printed by William 
Copland Another by K. FL H, Mac¬ 
kenzie, in i860. 

To few mortals has it been Granted to earn such a 
place in uniyersal history as Tyll EulenspieeeL Now, 
after five centuries, his native village Is pointed out 
with pride to the traveller .—Car IjIt. 

Stuneeos (in Latin, Eupueus), the 
slave and swine-herd of Ulysses, hence 
any swine-herd. 

Eu'menes {3 syl.), governor of 
Damascus, and father of Eudo'da.— 
Hughes: Siege of Damascus {1720), 

SxuXLXies'tes, Memory personified. 
Spenser says he is an old man, decrepit 
and half blind. He was waited on by 
a boy named Anamnest^s. (Greek, 
eumnlstis, ‘‘good memory ; ” anamnistis, 
“ research.")— Queene, ii. 9 (1590). 

H« straight commits them to his treasury 

Which old Eumoestes keejis, father of memory— 
Eumnestes old, who in his living screen 
<H!s living breast) the rolls and records bears 
Of all the doeds and men which he hath seen, 
and keeps locked up in faithful registers. 

P. hUtch€r: Thi Putfk uiand, vi fidss). 

!Bii^noe (3 sylX a river of purgatory, 
a draught of whicn makes the mind rec^ 
all the good deeds and good offices of 
life. It IS a little beyond Lethfi or the 
river of forgetfulness. 

Lo I where Eunoe flows, 

Lead thither; and, as thou art wont, revive 
His fainting virtue. 

Dante: Pur^mtery, zxxilL ti3ai|. 

Euplxra'sla, daughter of lord Dian, 
a character resembling “Viola" in 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. Being in 
love with prince Philaster, she assumes 
bo/s attire, calls herself “ BeUario," and 
enters the prince's service. Philaster 
transfers Bellario to the princess Arethusa, 
and then grows jealous of the lady’s love 
for her tender page. The sex of BeUario 
being discovered, shows the groundless¬ 
ness of this jealousy.— Beaumont and 
Fletcher: Philaster or Love Lies a-hleetL 
ing (1608). 

JBvilini'tlft, “ the Greraan danehter,” 
was daughter of Evander, the old lung of 
Syracuse (dethroned by Dionysius, and 
kept prisoner in a dungeon on the summit 
of a rock).. She was the wife of Phocion, 
who had fled from Syracuse to save their 
infant son. Euphrasia, having gained 
admission to the dungeon where her 
father was dying from stanratioou 


** fostered him at her breast by the milk 
designed for her own babe, and thus the 
father found a parent in the child." 
When Timoleon took Syracuse, Diony¬ 
sius was about to stab Evander, but 
Euphrasia, rushing forward, struck the 
tyrant dead upon the spot.—; 
The Grecian Daughter (1772). 

IT The same tme is told of Xantippft 
(not the wife of SocratAs), who preserved 
the life of her father Cimo'nos in prison. 
The guard, astonished that the old man 
held out so long, set a watch and dis¬ 
covered the secret. 

There It a dungeon, in whose dim drear light 
What do I gaze ont . . . 

An old man, and a female young and fair, 

Fresh as a nursing mother, la whose velna 
The blood is nectar . . . 

Here youth offers to old age the food. 

The milk of his own gift ... It is her sire. 

To whom she renders back the debt of blc^. 

Byren : Childt Harold, iv. X4S (xSiy). 

En'phrasy, the herb eye-bright; so 
called because it was once supposed to be 
efficacious in clearing the orgfans of sight. 
Hence the archangel Michael purged the 
eyes of Adam with it, to enable him to 
see into the distant future. See Milton: 
Paradise Lost, xi. 414-421 (1665). 


Eu'pHiies (3 syl. ), the chief character 
in John Lilly’s Eufhuh or The Anatomy 
of Wit (1581), and Euphuh and hts 
England (1^82). He is an Athenian 
gentleman, distinguished for his elegance, 
wit, love-making, and roving habits. 
Shakespeare borrowed his “government 
of the bees ’’ [Henry V. act i. sa a) from 
Lilly. Euphu^s was desired to exhibit 
the style affected by the gallants of 
England in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
Thomas Lodge wrote a novel in a similar 
style, called EuphuH Golden Legacy 

^Eufhues and Lucilla, published in 
1716, 15 by some supposed to be a posthu¬ 
mous work of John Lilly.) 

N. B.—Lilly s Euphues have given to the 
lang^uam the words euphuism (stilted fine 
writing) and euphuist (one who imitates 
the style of Euphues). This sort of affec¬ 
tation in writing pervaded many of our 
novels more or less even to the early part 
of the nineteenth centuiy. 

(Foster’s Essays, 1805, 1819, were every 
bit as bad for thrir taste and gran¬ 
diloquence, and elaborate fustian.) 


** TlwcomnumwMltfccryoar Btip|iii||L 

~ t so d«acbt mo tm I me vat e_mio tCKtJTw 
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(The romancef of CalprenWc and 
Scud^ri bear the same relation to the 
Jargon of Louis XIV. os the Euphttes of 
Liffy to that of queen Elizabeth.) 

ZSurelta I or rather Heure'ka I (^**1 
have discovered it!"]. The exclamation 
of Archime'dfis, the Syracusian philo¬ 
sopher, when he found out bow to test 
the purity of Hi'ero’s crown. 

The tale is, that Hiero suspected that 
a craftsman to whom he had given a 
certain weight of gold to make into a 
crown had alloyed the metal, and he 
asked Archimed^ to ascertain if his 
suspicion was well founded. The philo¬ 
sopher, getting into his bath, observed 
that the water ran over, and it flashed 
into his mind that his body displaced its 
own bulk of water. Now, suppose Hiero 
gave the goldsmith i lb. of gold, and the 
crown weighed i lb., it is manifest that if 
the crown was pure gold, both ought to 
displace the same quantity of water j 
but they did not do so, and therefore the 
gold had been tampered with. Archi¬ 
medes next immersed in water i lb. of 
silver, and the difference of w'ater dis¬ 
placed soon gave the clue to the amount 
of alloy introduced by the artificer. 

Vltrurius nyt, ".When the Idea occurred to the 
phlloaopher, he Jumped out of his bath, and without 
waiting to put on his clothes, he ran boaoe, exclaiming, 
iuurikaV 


SuripTdea (4 syl,\ VTien Alces- 
tid^ (4 syl.^ chafl^ed Euripides for having 
composed only three verses in three days, 
whereas he (Alcestidds) had composed 
300, Euripides made answer, “ But my 
three will outlast 300 years, while your 
300 will not outlive three days.” 

if Haydn made a similar remark when 
urged to hasten his composition of The 
Creation t on which he had been working 
nearly two years; be replied, “No I I 
intend it to last a long time.” 

Xliuro'pa.. The Fight at Dame 
BwrofaCs School, written by the Rev. 
H. W. Pullen, minor canon of Salisbury 
Cathedral. A skit on the Franco-Prussian 
War (iSyo-iSyi). 


2 Siirop«*« ZiiberAtor. So Welling¬ 
ton was called after the overthrow of 
Bonaparte (176^1852). 
oa WemnftoB ... caned "SaTtoncoftlMNalleiia*'... 
AaA *• Europe's Uberator." 

JBjfron : Dm ykam. Is. g (sta^ 


Si&'nui, the east wind; Zephyr, the 
Witt wind; No'tus, sooth wind; 
Bo'ms, the north wlod. Eurus, is Its* 
|i|||ii«is cooled Che 


sun”), and Zephyr is called Po'ncnt 
(“ setting of the sun ”). 

Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent wind»~> 

Eurus and Zimhyr. 

Milton : ParadUt Lost, x. 705 { 1665 ). 

Euzydlce (4 syL), the wife of 
Orpheus (2 syl.), killed by a serpent on 
her wedding night. Orpheus went down 
to had6s to crave for her restoration to 
life, and Pluto said she should follow him 
to earth provided be did not look back. 
When the poet was stepping on the con¬ 
fines of our earth, he turned to see if 
EurydicA was following, and just caught 
a glance of her as she was snatched back 
into the shades below. 

(Pope tells the talc In his Pindaric 
poem called Ode on St, Cecilia'i Day, 
1709.) 

EurytTon, the herdsman of Geriyon. 
He never slept day nor night, but walked 
unceasingly among his herds with his 
two-headed dog Orthros. “ Hercules 
them all did overcome.”— Spenser: Faerie 
Queene, v. 10 (1596). 

HUSTACB, one of the attendants of 
sir Reginald Front de Boeuf (a follower of 
prince John).— Sir W, Scott: Ivanhoc 
(time, Richard I.). 

ZiTlstace {Father), or “father Eusta- 
tius,” the superior and afterwards abbot 
of St Mary's. He w'as formerly William 
Allan, and the friend of Henry Warden 
(afterwards the protestant preacher).— 
Sir W, Scott : The Monastery (time, 
Elizabeth). 

Snstace {Charles), a pupil of Ignatius 
Polyglot. lie had been clandestinely 
married for four years, and had a little 
son named Frederick. Charles Eustace 
confided his scrape to Polyglot, and 
concealed his young wife in the tutor's 
private room. Polyglot was thought to be 
a libertine, hut the truth came out, and 
all parties were reconciled.— Poole: The 
Sciipegoat, 

Sustaoe (yar^). the lover of Lucinda, 
and “a very worthy young fellow,” of 
Food character and family. As justice 
Woodcock was averse to the marriage. 
Jack introduced himself as a music- 
master, and sir William Meadows, who 
recognized him, persuaded the Justice to 
consent to the marriage of the young 
couple. This he was the more ready to 
do as his sister Deborah said positively 
he “ should not do W'^-^Mkhtrsiti^i Imm 
m a 
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EVANGELINE. 


Enthana'sla, an easy, happy death. 
The word occurs in the Dunciad, and 
Byron has a poem so called. Eutha¬ 
nasia generally means a harbour of rest 
and peace after the storms of life: “ In- 
vcni portum ; spes et fortiina valete,” i.e. 

I have found my Euthanasia, farewell 
to the battle of life.’* (Greek, eu thana^ 
tos, “a happy death.”) 

'* T thjnk there Is n great deal to be said in favour of 
euthana^/' said rh<ebe, *'but then it ouirht to be 
wHh the consent of the victims. Ol%phant: 

Phctht, yun., iiL 6. 

A happy rural retreat . . . the Euthanasia of a life 
of caiefulness and toUT —Encyclopadia Sritannitu. 
article, ** Romance.” The reference is to Gil Bias. 

Xava, daughter of Torquil of the Oak. 
She is betrothed to Ferqnhard Day.— 
Sir W. Scott: Fair Maid of Perth (time, 
Henry IV.). 

*.* There is an Eva in Uncle Tom*s 
Cc^in, by Mrs. Beecher Stowe (1850). 

£vad'iie (3 jy 4 ), wife of Kap'aneus 
(3 She threw herself on the funeral 

pile of her husband, and was consumed 
with him. 

Evad'ue (3 syl.), sister of Melantius. 
Aminlor was compelled by the king to 
marry her, although he was betrothed to 
Aspasia (the “maid” whose death forms 
the tragical event of the drama).— Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher: The Maids Tragedy 
(i6io). 

The purity of ftemnle Hrtue in Aspesla Is well con¬ 
trasted with the (piilty boldness of EvadnA end tiie 
roug;h solcberliko bearing and manly feelinjjr of Me- 
lantius render the selhsh sensuality of the uiw more 
hateful and disgusting.—A. Chambtrs : Sn^tisM 
LUeraturt, 1 . ao4. 

Svad'na or the Statue, a drama by 
Shell (1820). Ludov'ico, the chief minister 
of Naples, heads a conspiracy to murder 
the king and seiee the crown; his great 
stumbling-block is the marquis of Co- 
lonna, a high-minded nobleman, who 
cannot be corrupted. The sister of 
the marquis is Evadn^ (3 syL ). plighted 
to Vicentio. Ludovico’s scheme is to 
get Colonna to murder Vicentio and the 
king, and then to debauch EvadnA 
With this in view, he persuades Vicentio 
that Evadnfi is the king’s file damour, 
aftd that she marries him merei]r ae a 
flimsy cloak, but he adds, “Never mind, 
it will make your fortune.’* The proud 
NcapoKtan i« disgusted, and flings off 
EVadnd as S viperi Her brother is 
indignant, dhafleng« the trotb^plfeht 
lover to a dueif Vicenflo fflM 
Ludbvioo hblir 

ing of the king’s anknir, oifl 


him to Invite the king to a banquet and 
then murder him. The king gods to 
the banquet, and Evadnft shows him the 
statues of the Colonna family, and 
amongst them one of her own father, 
who at the battle of Milan had saved 
the king’s life by his own. The king is 
struck with remorse, but at this moment 
Ludovico enters, and the king conceals 
himself behind the statue. Colonna tells 
the traitor minister the deed is done, and 
Ludovico orders his instant arrest, gibes 
him as hi$ dupe, and exclaims, “ Now I 
am king indeed 1 ’* At this moment the 
king comes forward, releases Colonna, 
and orders Ludovico to be arrested. The 
traitor draws his sword, and Colonna 
kills him. Vicentio now enters, tells how 
his ear has been abused, and matrfes 
Evadnfi. 


Evan Dhn of Lochlel, a Highland 
chief in the army of Montrose .—Sir IV, 
Scott: Legend of Montrose (time, Charles 
I.). 

Evan Dim M^Combicli, the foster- 

brother of M'lvor .—Sir W, Scott: Wa- 
verley (time, George II.). 


Evandale (The Right Hon. W. Max- 
well^ lord), in the royal army under the 
duke of Monmouth. He is a suitor of 
Edith Bellenden, the granddaughter of 
lady Margaret Bellenden, of the Tower 
of Tillietudlem .—Sir W. Scott: Old 
Mortality {iime, Charles II.). 

Evan*der, the “good old Itiog of 
S^acuse,” dethroned by Dionysius the 
Younger. Evander had dethroned the 
elder Dionysius “and sent him for vile 
subsistence, a wandering sophist throi^b 
the realms of Greece.” He wa« toe 
father of Euphrasia, and was kept in a 
dungeon on the top of a rock, where he 
would have been starved to death, if 
Euphrasia had not nourished him with 
“the milk designed for her own bnb^” 
When Syracuse was taken by T^mofeon, 
Dionysius by accident came upoh Evan* 
der, and would have killed Mm, bnt 
Euphrasia rushed forward and stabbed 
the tyrant to the heaxU^Mur^: The 
Greciam Daughter (177B). (See EaRoni 
OP Authors (40), u Dionysius,” p, 335,) 


Mr>^BamU«y, May4. traS. ol tha 

the character of *'Hvan^.’*— ClSutstiU: 
senOtave s 


SvMia«U«: XHoetov 

WjnWe. "t|]e MorniBgiatar oftbe'ito. 

fonnatloBvif*8a4rft3B4)4«;:.>-i ■< ^ 
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EVEN NUMBERS. 


of a talc In hexameter verse by Long¬ 
fellow, in two parts. Evangeline was the 
daughter of Benedict Bellefontaine, the 
richest farmer of Acadia {novfNova Scotia). 
At the age of 17 she was legally betrothed 
by the notary-public to Gabriel son of 
Basil the blacksmith, but next day all 
the colony was exiled by the order of 
George II., and their houses, cattle, and 
lands were confiscated. Gabriel and 
Evangeline were parted, and now began 
the troubles of her life. She wandered 
from place to place to find her betrothed. 
Basil had settled at Louisiana, hut when 
Evangeline reached the place Gabriel had 
just left; she then went to the prairies, to 
Michigan, and so on, but at every place 
she was just too late to catch him. At 
length, grown old in this hopeless search, 
she went to Pennsylvania and l:)ecame a 
sister of mercy. The plague broke out 
in the city, and as she visited the alm!|p 
house she saw an old man smitten dowu 
with the pestilence. It was Gabriel. 
He tried to whisper her name, but death 
closed his lips. He was buried, and 
Evangeline lies beside him in the grave. 

(Longfellow's Evangelint (1849) has 
many points of close similitude with 
Campbell's tale of Gertrude of Wyoming^ 
1809.) 

Evaaffelist, the personification of 
an cflfectual preacher in Banyan’s PiU 
grim's Progress (1678). 

SraXia {Sir Hugh), a pedantic Welsh 
parson and schoolmaster of extraordinary 
simplicity and native shrewdness. — 
Shakespeare: The Merry Wives of Wind¬ 
sor (i6ci). 

The reader may cry out with honest sir Hugh BYana, 
"1 Uke not when a ’ooman has a great peard.”— 
Mtuaulay, 

Henderson says. ** I have seen John Edwin, In 'str 
Hugh Hvans,’ when preparing for the duel, keep the 
house In an ecstasy of merriment (or many minutes 
together without speaking a word* (1750-1790). 

EvaiiB ( William), the giant porter of 
Charles I. He carried sir Geoffrey Hud- 
ion about in his pocket. Evans was 
eight feet in height, and Fludson only 
eighteen inches. Fuller mentions this 
amongst his Worthies.--^Sir W. 
Scott: Peveril of the Peak (time* Charles 
IL). 

EnuiB [Marian), the maiden name o' 
Mrs. J. W. Cross, who assumed the name 
id George Eliptt and Was the writer of 
nttmerous novels 880). 

ST8>li'tlL8 (3 sylSi bf Sora'no, 
the wicked insimmbnt of Frederick duke 


of ,Naples, and the chaste wife of Valerto. 
The duke tried to seduce her, but failing 
in this scandalous attempt, he offered to 
give her to any one “ for a month,** at 
the end of which time the libertine was 
to suffer death. No one would accept 
the offer, and ultimately Evanthd was 
restored to her husband. — Fletcher : A 
Wife for a Month (1624). 

the Hon. Mrs. Boyle, an 
amateur artist of the nineteenth century. 

Eve (i syL) or Havah, the "mother 
of all living” [Gen, iii. ao). Before the 
expulsion from paradise her name was 
Ishah, because she was taken out of ish, 
i.e. "man” [Gen. ii. 23). 

Eve was of such gigantic stature that when ihe laid 
her head on one hill near Mecca, her knees rested on 
two other hills in the olain, about two gun-shot* 
asunder. Adam was as tail a* a palm \xz^.-rPtonc^y: 
Voyaf[t, 1. 379, etc, 

Ev'eli'na (4 syl.), the heroine of a 
novel so called by Miss Burney (after¬ 
wards Mde. D'Arblay). Evelina marries 
lord Orville (1778). It gives a picture of 
the manners of the time. 

Evelyn [Alfred), the secretary and 
relative of sir John Vesev. He made 
sir John’s sp>ccches, wrote his pamphlets, 
got together his facts, mended his pens, 
and received no salary. Evelyn loved 
Clara Douglas, a dependent of lady Frank¬ 
lin's, but she was poor also, and declined 
to marry him. Scarcely had she refused 
him, when he was left an immense fortune 
and proposed to Georgina Vesey. What 
little heart Georgina had was given to 
sir Frederick Blount, but the great for¬ 
tune of Evelyn made her waver; however, 
being told that Evelyn’s property was in¬ 
secure, she married Fr^erick, and .left 
Eveljm free to many Clara.— Lord Lytton : 
Money (1840). 

Evelyn [Sir George), ft man df fbf- 
tune, family, and character, in love with 
Dorrillon, whom he marries.— Mrs. tneh^ 
bald: Wives as they Were and Maidf or 
they Are [lyi^S). 

Even Eumbers are reckon^ un¬ 
lucky ; but * ‘ there’s luck in odd niim- 
bers,” 

Tbv . . . crow , • . ci1«etwice;this 
good numbet.—sSkS .TJU NimesS Lavsyer , , f 

Aipong th« Chln<f»e, ksavtn 1 * odjd, eviifc 

The number* i, % 5. 7.9, belong to jwiror heaveii} 
but •. 4* 6 . ii to. tojrfM bf 

-.7 Sliakespeare says 
in odd numbers” (il/if>^ 
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jw, met V. sc, I, 1596). “ There’s luck in 

odd numbers ” is a common proverb. 

See DicHoumfy ^ Phntu mnd FmtU, ODD 
SutAnsRS, pp. 907,906 

ZSYeniiL^ Hymn ( The) by Ken, 
bishop of Bath and Wells (“ All praise to 
Thee, my God, this nigfht,” etc.). He also 
wrote The Morning Hymn (“ Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun," etc.) (1721), 

Swenhtifs Q't Home by John Aikin 
and his sister Mrs. Baibauld, published 
between 179a and 1795. 

Ewer Loyal City {The). Oxford 
was so called for its unflinching loyalty to 
Charles 1 . during the parliamentary wars. 

Ewerard (Colonel Markham), of the 
Commonwealth party. 

Master Everard, the colonel’s father.— 
Sir W» Scott: Woodstock (time, Com¬ 
monwealth). 

Ew'erett (A/asterj, a hired witness of 
the '‘Popish Plot.’* — Sir W, Scott: 
Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Ewery Man in His Humour, a 

comedy by Ben Jonson (1598). The 
originsd play was alterea by David 
Garrick. The persons to whom the title 
of the drama apply are: “captain 
Bobadil," whose humour is bragging of 
his brave deeds and military courage— 
he is thrashed as a coward by Downright; 
''Kiiely," whose humour is jealousy of 
his wife—he is befooled and cured by 
a trick plaved on him by Brain worm; 
“Stephen,’ whose humour is verdant 
stupidity—he is played on by every one ; 
“ ICno'well,’' whose humour is suspicion 
of his son Edward, which turns out to be 
all moonshine; “Dame Kitcly,’* whose 
humour is jealousy of her husband, but 
she (like her husband) is cured by a trick 
devised by Brain worm. Every man in 
his humour is liable to be duped thereby, 
for his humour is the “ AchiUes’ bed ” of 
his character. 

Shrmry IMCan out of His Hnmotuf, 

a comedy by Ben Jonson (1599). 

Every One kaa His FatUt, a 

comedy by Mrs. Inch bald (1794). By 
the fault of rigid pride, lord Norland 
.discarded his daughter, lady Eleanor, 
because she married against his consent. 
By the fault of gallantry and defect of due 
courtesy to his wife, sir Robert Ramble 
drove lady Ramble into a divorce* By 
^ fault of irresolution, “ Shall 1 marry or 
ihaB I not ? ” Solus remained a miserable 


bachelor, pining for a wife and domestie 
joys. By the fault of deficient spirit and 
manliness, Mr. Placid was a hen-pecked 
husband. By the fault of marrying with¬ 
out the consent of his wife’s friends, Mr. 
Irwin was reduced to poverty and even 
crime. Harmony healed these faults: 
lord Norland received his daughter Into 
favour ; sir Robert Ramble took back his 
wife; ^lus married Miss Spinster; Mr. 
Placid assumed the rights of the head 
of the family; and Mr. Irwin, being 
accepted as the son-in-law of lord Norland, 
was raised from indigence to domestic 
comfort 


Evidences of Clixristlanity, 

Dr. Paley (1794), once a standard book 
in the University of Cambridge, and in¬ 
dispensable for the junior students. 


Evil May-Day, May i, 1517, when 
the apprentices committed great excesses, 
especially against foreigners; and the 
constable of the Tower discharged his 
cannons on the populace. The tumult 
began in Cheapside (time, Henry VIII,). 

Evict, page to sir John Ramomy 
(master of the horse to prince Robert of 
Scotland).— 5 ty W. Scott: Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Evir*Allen, the white-armed daugh¬ 
ter of Brannoan Irishman. “A thousand 
heroes sought the maid ; she refused her 
love to a thousand. The sons of the 
sword were despised, for ^aceful in her 
eyes was Ossian." This Evir-Allen wm 
the mother of Oscar, Fingal’s grandson ; 
but she was not alive when Fingal went 
to Ireland to assist Cormac against the 
invading Norsemen, which forms the 
subject of the poem called Fingal, in six 
books.— Ossian: Fingal, iv. 

Ew'ain (Sir), son of king Vrience and 
Morgan le Fay (Arthur’s half-sister).— 
Sir T, Malory: History of Prince Arthur, 
L 73 (1470). 

Swaa of Brlrelandi, a horse- 

soldier in the army of Montrose.— Sir W* 
Scott: Rob Roy (time, George 1 .). 

Swart (Nanty, i.e, Anthony), captain 
of the smuggler s brig.— W. Seott: 
Redgauntletjtlmt, George III.). 


Ew*bii|flit«, pens into which oows 
were driven to be milked. In Pcrcy*s 
Religuet (series iii. book i. za) is a vety 
pretty Scotch sonnet which begins— 
wa MJTM totiM Mntim ... 

1 iL'ilQn, 
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EXTERMINATOR. 


BxoalTbxuf, king Arthur's fBuncms 
swords. Ther« seems to have been two 
of his swords so called. One was the 
sword sheathed in stone, which no one 
could draw thence, save he who was to 
be king of the land. Above aoo knights 
tried to release it, but failed ; Arthur 
alone could draw it, and this he did with 
ease, proving thereby his right of succes¬ 
sion (pt. i. 3). In ch. 7 this sword is 
caJled Excalibur, and is said to have been 
so bright "that it gave light like thirty 
torches." After his fight with Pellinore, 
the king said to Merlin he had no sword, 
and Merlin took him to a lake, and 
Arthur saw an arm * * clothed in white 
samite, that held a fair sword in the 
hand." Presently the Lady of the Lake 
appeared, and Anhur begged that he 
might have the swortl, and the lady told 
him to go and fetch it. When he came 
to it he look it, "and the arm and ha^ 
went under the water again." Thisfis 
the sword generally (tailed ExcalibuSr. 
When about to die, king Arthur sent an 
attendant to cast the sw'ord back again 
into the lake, and again the hand 
“clothed in white samite" appeared, 
caught it, and disappeared (ch. 23),— Sir 
T» Malory: History of Princf Arthur^ 
3. 23 (M 7 o). 

King Arthur's sword, EjccaMbur, 

Wrousfht by the lonely maiden of the lake | 

Kine years she wrought it, sittinj? in the deeps. 
Upon the bidden bases of the hiUs. 

T«nnyt<m: M«rt £Ar1hur. 

Excalibur"s Sheath, " Sir," said Mer- 
iin, “ look that ye keep well the scabbard 
of Excalibur, for ye shall lose no blood 
as long as ye have the scabbard upon 
you, thotigh ye have never so many 
wounds."— Sir T. Malory: History y 
Prince Arthur, 1 . 36 (1470). 

Bxoelaior, a poem by Longfellow 
(1842). 

Bzoxtraion {Tie), a poem in blank 
verse, divided into nine books, by Words¬ 
worth (1814). Wordsworth is sometimes 
called *' the poet (or bard) of The Excur- 
sioiL*' Byron calls it^ 

A drowKjr frowsy pom, ny svonloa. 

Dm ytmn. 

Sxeoutioner {No). When Francis 
viscount d'Asprernont, governor of Ba¬ 
yonne, was commandtkl by Charles IX. 
of Fiance to massacre the huguenots, he 
refdied* “Sim, them are many under my 
fovemmenl devoted to your majesty, but 
not * single executioner." 

Book (Tkr). a eoUectioii of 


3#9 

very early poems presented by the bishop 
of ^eter to the library of the cathedral 

Bxeter Bomeeday ( The), a supple¬ 
ment to the famous t^mesday Book 
compiled in the reign of William the 
Conqueror. It extends the Domesday 
Book to Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorset¬ 
shire, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire. 

Bxliaiijrted Worlds ... Dr. John¬ 
son, in the prologue spoken by Garrick 
at the opening of Drury I^ane, in 1747, 
says of Shakespeare— 

Each change of many-colourod lift he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then Imagined new. 

Bxile of Brin ( 7 'he), a poem by 
Campbell (1801). Belter known perhaps 
by its refrain of "Erin go bragh 1 " or 
“ Erin, mavoumin : Erin go bragh 1 " (Ire¬ 
land, my darling ; Ireland for ever !). 

Bzodiui, the Greek title of the second 
book of the Old Testament, meaning 
“ departure ;" being so called because 
It tells us about the ** departure " of the 
Israelites from the land of Egypt. In 
the original the book is a continuation of 
the book of Genesis, and has no name, 
but is referred to by the first words Now 
these are the names, as we refer to the 
canticles Te Deum and Nunc dimittis. 
The book may be divided into five 
parts— 

t. Th« great increase of the Israelites In Egypt 
(ch. L). 

a. The birth of Moses (cha 11 .). 

$. The ** call of Moses to lead the people out of the 
land of bondage (chs. 

4. The march of people ti& they came to Sinai In the 
wUdexneM (cha xv.^xix.). 

5. The laws and ordinances to be obserred Cor tha 
future (ch. xx.-xL), 

Bzta {That s). Thafs Exta, as the 
woman said when she saw Kerton (a 
Devonshire saying), that is, “I thought 
my work was done, but there are more 
last words." “ Exta’* is a popular pro- 
nunciaiion of Exeter, and ** Kerton'' is 
Creditan. The woman was walking to 
Exeter for the first time, and when she 
reached the grand old church of Kerton 
or Crediton, supposed it to be Exeter 
Cathedral. *' That's Exeter Cathedral," 
she said, “and the end of my journey." 
But it was only Kerton Church, and she 
had still ^^t more miles to w^k before 
she got to Exeter. 

Bziarmtiiator ( The), Montbam, 
chief of a set of filibusters in the seven¬ 
teenth century. He was a native Uf Lnn- 
guedoo, and conceived an intense hutsed 
against the Spaniards on ireading of 
oru^ties In the New World. Embstlkig 
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at Havre, in 1667, Montbars attacked 
the Spaniards in the Antilles and in Hon¬ 
duras, taking Vera Cruz and Carthaggna, 
and slew them most mercilessly wherever 
he encountered them (1645-1707). 

Terrible as the eye of Vaihek. 
One of the eyes of this calip)h was so 
terrible in anger that those died who 
ventured to look thereon, and, had he 
given way to his wrath, he would have 
depopulated his whole dominion.— 
ford: Vaihek (1784). 

Sye-bright or Euphra'sia joy^ 
giving"\ So called from its reputed 
power in restoring impaired vision. 

{The hermit] fumitory fcti and eye-bright for the eye. 

Drayton : Polyelbiont xili, (1613). 

Bye of the Baltic (The\ Gottland 
or Gothland, an island in the Baltic. 

Bye of Greece ( The), Athens. 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits. 

•.* Sometimes Sparta is called “The 
Eye of Greece ” also. 

Byee (Grey\ With the Arabs, grey 
eyes are synonymous with sin and enmity. 
Hence in the Kordn, xx., we read, “ On 
that day the trumpet shall be sounded, 
and we will gather the wicked together, 
even those having grey eyes.” A 1 BeidAwi 
explains this as referring to the Greeks, 
whom the Arabs detest, and he calls “red 
whiskers and grcv eyes” an idiomatic 
phrase for “a foe.^’ 

Byod ( One- ) people. The Arimaspians 
of Scythia were a one-eyed people. 

N.B.—The Cyclops were giants with 
only one eye, and that in the middle of 
the forehead. 

Tartaro, in Basque legends, was a one- 
eyed giant Sinbad the sailor, in his third 
voyage, was cast on an island inhabited 
by one-eyed giants, 

Sjre (fane), a governess, who stoutly 
eopes with adverse circumstances, and 
uldmately marries a used-up man of for¬ 
tune, In whom the germs of good feeling 
and sound sense were only exhausted, not 
destroyed.^C. Bronti: jant Eyre (1847). 

Bsm (TkM hook one of the historic 
books of the Old Testament, which con¬ 
tains Ezra’s account of the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish e^pjjyity. 

Ba*seliii (SiVy^ the gentleman who 
ftoognizes Lara at the iabl«.of 4 ord Otho, 
aodicharges him with betng . Conrad .the 
aorfeair. A duel enseei, fnd EizeUh Is 
Wism heard of more. A serf used to say 


that he Saw a huntsman one evening 
cast a dead body into the river which 
divides the lands of Otho and Lara, and 
that there was a star of knighthood on the 
brea.stof the corpse.— Byron: Lara {1814)* 


F. 

V*%(Tke Three): Fixed tenure,'Fair rent, 
Free s^e.—Irish l^nd League (1880-8 

Paa [Gabriel), nephew of Meg 
Merrilies. One of the huntsmen at 
Liddesdale.— Sir W. Scoit: Guy Man- 
nering [lime, George II.). 

Fabian, servant to Olivia.— Shake¬ 
speare: Twelfth Sight [\(so%\ 

Fabii of Rome ( The), and the Jus- 
tiniani of Venice had many points of re¬ 
semblance: both gave all to their country; 
in both cases all perished for their country 
except one survivor; the surviving Roman 
was a boy too young to carry arms,—the 
surviving Venetian was a monk, who, 
early in the twelfth century, was absolved 
from his vows for a time by the pope, and 
from him the phoenix name revived again 
to great lustre, the elder branch only be¬ 
coming extinct in i 83 ^, in the person of 
thecontessa Michiel-Giustinian, who died 
at Venice in that year. 

Pab'ila, a king devoted to the chase. 
One day he encountered a wild boar, and 
commanded those who rode with him no 
to interfere, but the boar overthrew hioL 
and gored him to death.— Chronica An- 
Hqua de Espafla, xai. 

Fa'bintl (The American), George 
Washington (i 73 »--T 799 )- 

PalsiTis (The French), Anne due dc 
Montmorency, grand - constable, of 
France (i 493 -» 5 ^)* 

Fablai by ^^sop, tn Greek (about 
B.c. 570); in French verid by Lafontaine 
(1668); in English verse by Gay (fifty io 
pt. i., 17471 sixteen kv pt* ii., 1^8). 

Fal>leB for tl|o Holy ilUai^oa, 
six metrfoU and political satires, (t) TAr 
Diis^uHon of the Holy Alliance; at ao 
time more to be depended on than mteen 
Anne’S palade of loe. (a) The iMUnf- 
glakm^ in Which kings and jprindes saw 
they Were Juja like other men. M Tie 
Fly and tie BulM; m F!/ li reyilty 
and the Bullock sacrifreed to IV the 
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people. (4) Th$ Church and Stait, The 
‘able is that Royalty and Divinity changed 
sloaks, whereby the former mounted 
"divine rights ” and the latter was secu¬ 
larized. (5) The Link Cama, who when 
three years old became so naughty that 
he was whipped, and ever since then the 
Camas have been better behaved. [6] The 
Extinguishers, that is, journals which 
were expurgated to keep out the light, but 
caught fire and thus greatly increased it 

Fabricitis \Fa-hrish^-e~us], an old 
Roman, like dincinnatus and Curius 
Dentatus, a type of the rigid purity, 
frugality, and honesty of the " good old 
times.*' Pyrrlios used every effort to 
corrupt him by bribes, or to terrify him, 
but in vain. "Excellent Fahricius,” 
cried the- Greek, " one might hope to 
turn the sun from its course as soon as 
t'orn Fabricius from the path of duty,” ^ 

Fabriciaa, an author, whose conn 
[X>sition was so obscure that Gil Bias 
could not comprehend the meaning of a 
single line of his writings. His poetry 
was verbose fustian, and his prose a 
maze of far-fetchc<l expressions and per¬ 
plexed phrases. 

*'If not intelligible," »n!d PabriclMS, "so much the 
f.*ettor. The natural and simple won’t do for sonnet^ 
o<!e«, end the *ut>liinc. The merit of these Is their 
oibecuritv, and it is quite sufficient if the author himself 
thinks he understands them. . . . There are five or six 
of us who have undertaken to introduce a thoroug'h 
chanfe. and we will do so, in spite of Lopt de Vega. 
Cerrante^ and all the fine geniuses who cavil at us. — 
f-xsagnf tin Bias, v. xa 11734!. 

Fabrit'io, a merry soldier, the friend 
of captain Jac'omo the woman-hater.— 
Beaumont and Fletcher: Tho Captain 
(1613). 

Va<M(i alias "Jeremy,” house- 
servant of Lovewii. During the absence 
of bis master, Face leagues with Subtle 
(the alchemist) and Dol Common to turn 
a penny by alchemy, fortune-tellingf, and 
magic. Subtle fa begm who knew 
something about alchemy) was discovered 
by Face near Pye Comer. Assuming the 
philosopher’s garb and wand, bexalled 
himself "doctor;” Face, arrogating the 
title of "captain,” touted for dupes; 
while Dol Common kept the house, and 
aided the other two in their general 
scheme of deception. On the unexpected 
rctnm of Lovewit, the whole thing blew 
up; but Face was forgiveii and continued 
in his place as hotise-sehrant — Ben 
Thd Alchimiit\vSiof.y^ 

^ one «mpioyed 

to do all sorts of work for anolher t OPIf 


in whom another confides /or all the odds 
and ends of his household management 
or business. 

He Is an absolute Johannes Factotum, at least la hb 
owft conceit. —Greens : Croats•worth 0/ fTVt (1593). 

Faddle ( William), a " fellow made 
up of knaveiy and noise, with scandal for 
wit and impudence for raillery. He was 
so needy that the very devil might have 
bought him for a guinea,” Sir Charles 
Raymond says to him— 

"Thy life is a disgrace to humanity, A fboHtk 
prodigality makes thee needy; need makes thee 
vicious; and both make thee contemptible. .Thy 
wit is prostituted to slander and buffoonery; and thy 
^iigment, if thou hast any, to meanness and vSlaliijr. 
Thy betters, that laugh with thee, laugh at thee; and 
all the varieties of thy life are but pitiful rewards Snd 

f iahitul abuses."~i(. Moore : The Foundlimr, hr. s 

Fa'dba {Al), Mahomet's silver 
cuirass. 

Fadladeen, the great nazir* or 
chamberlain of Aurungreb^’s harem. 
He criticizes the tales told by a young poet 
to Lalla Rookh on her way to Delhi, and 
great was his mortification to find that the 
poet was the young king his master. 

Fadlatleen was a judge of everything, from the Me* 
cillin^ of a Circassian’s eyelids to the deepest questxms 
of science and litenture ; from the mixture of e cods- 
serve of rose leaves to the composition of sa epk 
poem.—F. Moore : Lalla Rookh (1817). 

Fadladinlda, wife of king Chronoa- 
hotonthologos. While the king is alive 
she falls in love with the captive king of 
the Antip'od^s, and at the death of the 
king, when two suitors arise, she says, 
" Well, gentlemen, to make matters easy, 
ril take you both.”— Carey: Chronon^^ 
hotonih&logas (a burlesque). 

Faexi« Qneene, a metrical romance, 
in six books, of twelve cantos each, by 
Edmund Spenser [incompkU), 

Book L The Red Cross Knight, 
th€ spirit of Christianity, or the victory irf 
holiness over sin (1590). 

II. The Legend op Sir Guton, tka 
golden mean (1590). 

III. The Legend op Brjtomartis, 
chaste love, Britomartis is Diana or 
queen Elizabeth (1590^ " 

IV. CAMBEL AND Triahono,/i£i^ 

Legend of Sir Ar^tibqai», 

justice 

VL THE Legend OF Sir Calii>or|B4 
courtesy (15^). . 4 

•. • Sometimes bk. vit, called 
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fights. — Sigurd ihe Homy (a German 
romance based on a Norse legend). 

the lying servant of captain 
Absolute. He ** wears his master's wit, 
as be does bis lace, at second hand.** 
He ‘‘scruples not to tell a lie at his 
master’s command, but it pains his con¬ 
science to be found ouL'^ — Sheridan: 
The Rivals (1775). 

Z'lkgSTot {Nicholas), clerk to Matthew 
Foxley, the magistrate who examined 
Darsie Latimer {i.e. sir Arthur Darsic 
Redgaunilet) after he bad been attacked 
by rioters.— Sir IV. Scoli: Redgaunilet 
(time, George III.). 

Fag'g'ots and FafiTfiTota {Ilya fagots 
etfagots), all things of the same sort are 
not equal in quality. In Moliirc’s Le 
Midecin Malgri Lui, Sganarellc wants to 
show that his faggots are better than 
those of other persons, and cries out 
“Ayl but those faggots are not equal to 
mine.’* 

II WEt ▼rai, mtttrieun, qae Je suU 1* premier homme 
dll monde 'pour fair* des fa^fots . . . Je n'r ^pai^QA 
aucune chose, et les fais d'une fa^on qu'U n y a nea k 
dire. ... 1] y a tagots et fagots.—Act I sc. 6 (x666) 

Fagin, an old Jew, who employs a 
gang of thieves, chiefly boys. These boys 
he teaches to pick pockets and pilfer 
adroitly. Fagin assumes a most suave 
and fawning manner, but is malicious, 
grasping, and full of cruelly. He is 
ultimately arrested, tried, and condemned 
to death.—; Oliver Twist (1837). 

Fainall, cousin by marriage to sir 
Wilfrid Witwould. He married a young, 
wealthy, and handsome widow, but the 
two were cat and dog to each other. The 
great aim of Fainall was to get into his 
possession the estates of his wife (settled 
on herself “in trust to Edward Mirabell"), 
but in this he failed. In outward sem¬ 
blance, Fainall was plausible enough, 
but be was a goodly apple rotten at the 
core, false to his friends, faithless to his 
wife, overreaching, and deceitful. 

Mrs, Fainall, Her first husband was 
Languish, son of lady Wishfort. Her 
second husband she l^tb despised and 
detested.— Congreve: The Way the 
Wdrtd ( 1700 ). 

Thomttl DstIm [tfio-iTSjl aft«r « gfibne* of ilfcMMi 
fWM, peiiormod ui« part of ** FtlntiL** Hkt «x> 
praBRon wu Conkk’t, with all it« fixo qaBacbod.-- 

Fafnifolig, daughter of Craca's 
king {the Shetland Itus). When Pineal 
was quite a young man, she fled to him 
for iHOtectioa against Sora. but scamly 


had he promised to take up her cause, 
when Sora landed, drew the bow, and she 
felL Fingal said to Sora, ** Unerring is 
thy hand, O Sora, but feeble was the 
foe.** He then attacked the invader, and 
Sora fell —Ossian : Fingal, iii. 

Faint Heart never Won Fair 
Lady, a line in a ballad written to the 
“ Berkshire Lady,” a Miss Frances Ken¬ 
drick, daughter of sir William Kendrick, 
second baronet. Sir William's father was 
created baronet by Charles II. The wooer 
was a Mr. Child, son of a brewer at 
Abingdon, to whom the lady sent a chal¬ 
lenge. 

Harinx read this strange relatioa. 

He was in a consternation; 

But. advising with a triend. 

He persuades him to attend : 

** Be of courage and make ready, 

Faint heart never won fair Udy. ' 

Quarterly Rnneu), cvl. aoS-94%, 

Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady, 
name of a petit comddie brought out by 
Mde. Vestris at the Olympic. Mdc. 
Vestris herself performed the part of the 
“ fair lady.” 

Fair Kaid of Anjotis Edith 

Plantagenet (see p. 314). 

Fair Maid of Perth {The), a 
novel by sir W. Scott (1828). tlie “fair 
maid** is Catharine Glover (daughter of 
a glover of Perth), who kisses Henry 
Smith (the armourer) in his sleep on St. 
Valentine's Day. Smith proposes mar¬ 
riage, but Catharine refuses ; however, at 
the close of the novel she becomes his wife. 
The concurrent plot is the amour of 
prince James (son of Robert 111 .) and 
Louise the Glee-maiden* The prince 
quarrels with his father, and puts the Glee- 
maiden under the charge of Smith, whom 
Bonthron is enmloyed to murder. By 
mistake be kills Oliver the bonnet-maker 
instead. Certain persons suspected of 
the murder are ap^inted to touch the 
bier of the dead-body as a test of guilt, 
but the ceremony is changed for. the 
Ordeal of Battle. Smith, in the comlMit, 
defeats the murderer, who confesses bis 
guilt, but declares that be was instigated 
by the prince. The prince, being arrested, 
is put under the clmge of Bonthron, and 
it secretly murdered* This leads to 
execution of several persons, and then to 
a battle in which Smith is the victoriotii 
hero. He is oflered knighthood, but 
refuses. The Glee-maiden casts herself 
down from a high precipice, and Emitii 
msmries Catharihe, the glover's datudissr 
|time, Heni ^^ V. of England, and Rdlilrl 
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Fair Panlt^nt ( The\ % tragedy by 
Rowe (1703). Calista was daughter of 
lord ScioVto (3 syl.\ and bride of lord 
Al'tamonl. It was discovered on the 
wedding day that she had been seduced 
by Lotha'rio. This led to a duel between 
the bridegroom and the libertine, in which 
Lothario was killed ; a street riot ensued, 
in which Sciolto received his death* 
wound ; and Calista, “ the fair penitent,** 
stabbed herself. This drama is a mere 
richauffi of Massinger's Fatal Dowry, 

•. • For Fair Matds and Fair -, sec 

the proper name or titular name. 

Fairhrother (Mr.), counsel of Effie 
Deans at the trial— Sir W, Scott: Heart 
•f Midlothian (time, George II.). 

Fairfax ( Thomas lord), father of the 
duchess of Buckingham.— Sir IV. Scott: 
Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Fairfield, the miller, and father of 
Patty “ the maid of the mill." An 
honest, straightforward man, grateful 
and modest.— Bickerstaff: The Maid of 
the Mill (1765). 

Fairfield (Leonard), in My Novel, bv 
lord Lytton (1853); a bookseller’s hack 
who becomes an eminent author. 

Fairford (Mr. Alexander or Saun¬ 
ders), a lawyer. 

Allan Fairford, a young barrister, son 
of Saunders, and a friend of Darsie 
Latimer. He man ies Lilias Redgauntlet, 
sister of sir Arthur Darsie Redgauntlet, 
called '* Darsie Latimer." 

PeterFai*ford,P^\oxi^ cousin.— Sir W, 
Scott: Redgauntlet (time, George III.). 

Fairleiffli (Frank), the pseudonym 
of F. E. Smedley, editor of Sharpe*s 
London Magaeine (1848, 1849). It was 
in this magazine that Smedle^'s two 
novels, Frank Fairleighoaid Lewis Arun¬ 
del, were first published. 

Fairlimliy sister of Biteks, and 
daughter of Rukenaw the ape, in the 
beast-epic called Reynard the Fox (1498). 

Fair'Acrieve (a syl.), clerk of Mr. 
James Middleburgb, a magistrate of 
Edinburgh.— Sir W. Scott: Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian (time, George II.). 

Faimervioe (i/r.), a magistrate's 
derk.—Sfr W. Scott: Heart of Mid-^ 
hthian (time, George II.). 

Faivaeryioe (Andrew), the humorous 
Sootcb gardener of sir Hilddwand Oh 
baldistone, of Osbaldistone Hall-^ 5 fr 
Sea 0 t Rod Roy (time, Geofge L). 


OrArfiowliif wtth a hamotur aa pacuHar la fW wmf 
aa tha huaoun a# Andnrar Fairaerrioa. ~L0nd9n 
Athtnmim, 

Falratar (Princess), daughter of 
queen Blon'dina (who had at one birth 
two boys and a girl, all ** with elan on 
their foreheads, and a chain of gold about 
their necks "I On the same day, Blon- 
dina’s sister Brunetta (wife of the king's 
brother) had a son, afterwards calM 
Chery. The queen-mother, wishing to 
destroy these four children, ordered 
Fein'tisa to strangle them, but Feintisa 
sent them adrift in a boat, and told the 
queen-mother they were gone. It so 
happened that the boat was seen by a 
corsair, who brought the children to his 
wife Cor'sina to bring up. The corsair 
soon grew immensely rich, because every 
time the hair of these children was 
combed, jewels fell from their heads. 
^When grown up, these castaways went 
^to the land of their royal father and his 
’brother, but Chery was for a while em¬ 
ployed in getting for Fairstar (i) The 
dancing water, which had the gift of 
imparting beauty ; (2) The singing affU, 
which had the gift of imparting wit; 
and (3) The green bird, which could 
reveal all secrets. By this bird the story 
of their birth was made known, and 
Fairstar married her cousin Chery.— Com- 
tesse D'Aulnoy: Fairy Tales (“ Princess 
Fairstar," 1682). 

*.• This tale is borrowed from the 
fairy tales of Straparola, the Milanese 
(1550). 

Fairy Quean (The). (See Fa£rib 
Queenk, p. 351.) 

Fairy Tales, in French : Contes de 
Fits, by Perrault (1697): by la r o mtes se 
HAulnoy {1682). 

(Ktightley, in 1850, published an en¬ 
larged edition of his Fairy Afythology.) 

Faithful, a companion of Christian 
in his walk to the Celestial City. Both 
were seized at Vanity Fair, and Faithful, 
being burnt to death, was taken to heaven 
In a chariot of fire.— Bunyan : Pi^rimU 
Progress, L (1678). 

Faithful (Jacob), the title and hero of 
a sea tale, by captain Marryat (1835). 

Faithftil (Father cf the), Abraham. 
Rom. iv. ; Geu. ill 6-9. 

Faithful Sheuherdemi (Tke\, a 

p^toral drama by John Fletcher (zoxo^ 
The '* faithful shepherdess ** k Co^^fn, 
whose lover was dead. Falthftil to hli 
memory, Corin retired from the bw 
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woxld* emi^ying her time in works of 
humanitj, sacm as healing the sick, exor¬ 
cizing the bewitched, and comforting the 
afflicted. 

(A part of Milton's Comus is almost a 
verbal transcript of this pastoral.) 

pakftr (Dhu'l), Mahomet's scimitar. 

Fakanltam Qhost (Tht), An old 
womaa, walking to Fakenham, had to 
cross the churchyard after night-fall. 
She heard a short, quick step behind, and 
looking round saw what she fancied to 
be a four-footed monster. On she ran, 
faster and faster, and on came the patter¬ 
ing footfalls behind. She gained the 
churchyard gate and pushed it open, but, 
ah 1 the monster " also passed through. 
Every moment she expected it would 
leap upon her back. She reached her 
cottage door and fainted. Out came her 
husb^d with a lantern, saw the “sprite," 
which was no other than the foal of a 
donkey that had strayed into the park 
and followed the ancient dame to her 
cottage door. 

Aad 0UD17 • Uugh went through Um Take, 

And some conviction, too; 

Each thought some other goblin tale 
Perhaps was just as true. 

: The FaJt 4 :nham Gh^st fact). 

Fakreddin’s Valley. Over the 
soreral portals of bronze were these in¬ 
scriptions: (i) The Asylum of Pil¬ 
grims ; (2) The Traveller's Refuge ; 
(3) Thk Depository of the Secrets 
OF ALL THE WORLD. 

Falcon. Wm. Morris telb us that 
whoso watched a certain falcon for seven 
days and seven nights without sleeping, 
ahould have bis first wish granted by a 
fiiy. A certain king accomplished the 
watching, and wished to have the fay's 
love# His wish was granted, but it 
proved his ruin.— The Earthly Paradise 
pjuly"). 

Falconcir (hfr.), laird of Balma- 
vriiapple, a friend of the old baron of 
Biadwardine.— 5 tr Scott: Waver ley 

(time, George II.). 

Falconer {Major) ^ brother of lady 
Botbw ^—Sir W, Scott: A uni Margarets 
J/smw'(time, William III.). 

Falooner {Edmund), the assumed 
name of J^mund O'Rourke, author of 
or Aden of ike Day (a comedy, 

*«»)• 

Fidci^siiliR c>r FAbSR< 3 US AQKS^i 
distri^ In the north of Camfiftaia, extend¬ 
ing iroin ^ Massic Hills to the river 


SS4 

Vulturinus (In Italy). This district was 
noted for its wines, called “ Massic " or 
**Falernian," the best of which was 
** Faustiftnum." 

Then with water fill the pitcher 
Wreathed about with classic fabtoi ) 

Ne'er Faleniian threw a richer 
Light upon Lucullus' tables. 

LongftUaw: Drinkinf 

FaUe'ro {Marino), the doge of 
Venice, (See Marino.)— :Marino 
Fa Hero, 

Falkland, an aristocratic gentleman, 
of a noble, loving nature, but the victim 
of false honour and morbid refinement of 
feeling. Under great provocation, he 
was goaded on to commit murder, but 
being tried was honourably acquitted, and 
another person was executed for the 
crime. Caleb Williams, a lad in Falk¬ 
land's service, accidentally became ac¬ 
quainted with these secret facts, but, 
unable to live in the house under the 
suspicious eyes of Falkland, he ran away. 
Falkland tracked him from place to place, 
like a blood-bound, and at length arrested 
him for robbery. The true statement 
now came out, and Falkland died of 
shame and a broken spirit.— Godwin: 
Caleb Williams (1794). (See Faulk- 
LAND, p. 359.) 

(This tale has been dramatized by G. 
Colman, under the title of The Iron Chest, 
in which Falkland is called ** sir Edward 
Mortimer," and ( aleb Williams is called 
*• Wilford.") 

Falkland, a model stage lover; 
ealous, generous, and gentlemanly. The 
over of Julia.— Sheridan: The Rivals 
(i 77 S)- 

VallclAad, the hero and title of lord 

Lytton’s first novel (1827). 

Fall of Jerusalem {The), a 
dramatic poem by dean Milman (1890). 

FaHaoies {Poplar), Charles Lamb, 
in his Essays oj Elia (last series, x8^). 
He controverts sixteen, the first of whicnis 
that “ a bully is always a coMraid,” and 
the last is that **a sulky tempei' |t a 
misfortune.” 

False One (The), a tragedy by 
Beaumont and Fletcher fxfijo). The 
subject is the amours of Julius Csesar kxM 
Qeopat'ra. 

Falaetto (Signor), a man who fixiwiis 
oa Firio in pit»sperity, and luma hit bimk 
on hiin when fallen into <lisgrae«^^.^Ma 
Milman: Faeio (1815). 
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Falstaff [Sir yoAn), in TAe Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and in the two parts 
Henry IV., by Shakespeare. In 
Henry V. his death is described by Mrs. 
Qtiickly, hostess of an inn in Eiastcheap. 
In the comedy, sir John is represented as 
making love to Mrs. Page, who *' fools 
him 10 the top of her bent." In the 
historic plays, he is represented as a 
soldier and a wit, the boon companion of 
“ Mad-cap Hal " (the prince of Wales). 
In both cases, he is a mountain of fat, 
sensual, mendacious, boastful, and fond 
of practical jokes. 

In the king’s army, “sir John" was 
captain, “I’cto" lieutenant, “Pistol" 
ancient [ensign], and “ Bardolph " cor¬ 
poral. 

C. R. I-eslle s.iys, *' Qtiin s ‘ Falstaff' must liave been 
gf^toHous. Since- Garrick's time there have been more 
than one ‘Kicliard,' ‘Hamlet, 'Romeo,' ‘Macbeth.* 
and 'Lear ;' but smoc Ouiu [ 1693-1766]only one 
staff,* John Henderson 11747-1786)." W 

(Robert William FJlli.ston fi774-i8;5i) 
was the best of all “ F alsiaffs. ' His was 
a wonderful combination of w’it, humour, 
sensuality, and philosophy, but he was 
always the gentleman.) 

FaLtaff, unuiiit.itrd. Inimitable Falstaff, how stull 
1 describe thee! Thou compound of sense and vice ; 
of seniie which may be admired, but not esteemed ; of 
vice which may be despibed, but hardly detested. 

Falstaff" is u character loaded with faults, and with 
those faults wJiich naturally produce contempt. He h 
a thief and a (;luttoa, a coward and a boaster, always 
ready to cheat tlie weak and prey upon the poor, to 
terrii^ the timorous and insult the defenceless. At 
once obsequious and mahi^rumt, yet the man thus 
corrupt, thus de«ipicablc, makes himself necessary to 
the prince by perpetual firatety. and by unfaiUnf power 
•f excitiii)^ lauiihter.—Z)/-. yohnson. 

Famous. ‘' I woke one morning and 
found myself famous." So said Byron, 
after the publication of cantos i. and fi. 
of his CAilde Harold (1812). 

Fan (TAe), a semi-myibological poem 
in three books, by John Gay (1713). 

Fanciful [Lady), a vain, conceited 
beauty, who calls herself “ nice, strangely 
nice," and says she was formed “ to make 
the whole creation uneasy." She loves 
Heartfrec, a railer against woman, and 
when he proposes marriage to Belinda, a 
rival beauty, spreads a most impudent 
soandal, which, however, reflects only on 
hefselh Heartfree, who at one time was 
partly in love with her, says to her-- 

** Kntttiv ifuide ycAi handsome, ifiirt you beauty to « 
shape without a fault, wit enough to make 
them reash , . . but art has made you become the pity 
or our iiat; 4 nd the Jeat of your own. There’s not « 
MSitaie in your htce t>ut you have found the way to 
totch it some aiietted convulstoa, . Your feet, 
hMtOi , your vUiy Mger endi, are diveaed mow to 
mote wtth^ •toillU ' neiculoua eh, end your kngUaeo 
« a lUttiiHU tnuttfiKiMkto draw people’s imon th« 


Fan-Fan, alias Fbeliu O’Tngfy **a 

lolly-pop maker, and manufacturer of 
maids of honour to the court." This 
merry, shy, and blundering elf, concealed 
In a bear-skin, makes love to Christine, 
the faithful attendant on the countess 
Marie. Phelin O’Tug says his mother 
was too bashful ever to let him know her, 
and his father always kept in the back¬ 
ground.— Stirling: The Prisoner of State 

Fang, a sherifTs ofTicer in 2 Henry / V. , 
Shakespeare (1598). 

Fang, a bullying, insolent magistrate, 
who would have sent Oliver Twist to 
prison, on suspicion of theft, if Mr. 
Biownlow had not interposed on the 
boy's behalf.— Dickens: Oliver Twist 
{» 837 )- 

The original of rhis Hi tein]|>cred, bullying magistrate 
was Mr. Inking. <A Uauun t.ardL-ii, teiiioved from the 
bench by the home sccueiriry,—/•Vr/tfr' ; Li/t oj 
Dickens, lii. 4. 

Fang and Snare, two sheriffs 

officers. —Shakespeare ; a Henry /V„ 

(1598). 

Fanny (Loni). So John lord Hervey 
was usually called by the wits of the time, 
in consequence of his effeminate habits. 
His appearance was that of a '' half wit, 
half fool, half man, half beau." He used 
rouge, drank ass’s milk, and took Scotch 
pills (1694-1743). 

Consult lord Fanny, and confide in Curll [/Htiisherl 
Byron : Bni'^ish Bara’s and Sioti/t Revtemers 1 * 809 ]. 

Fanny (Miss), younger daughter of 
Mr. Sterling, a rich City merchant. She 
was clandestinely married to Lovewell. 

*'Genile-looking, soft-speaking, sweet- 
smiling, and affable," wanting “ nothing 
but a crook in her hand and a lamb under 
her arm to be a perfect |^icture of inno¬ 
cence and simplicity." Every one loved 
her, and as her marriage was a secret, sir 
John Melvil and lord Ogleby both pro¬ 
posed to her. Her marriage with Love- 
well being ultimately made known, her 
dilemma was rcmoved.—Cc/iwaw and 
Garrick: The Clandestine Marriage 
(1766). 

Fan'teriea <3 [>'*'•)» foot-soldiers, inr 
fantry. 

Five other l^des of English fanteries. 
Gmsc«ity%e: The JFmitts ^ Warre, 15 a (died 1SS71* 

Faquir', a religious anchorite, «ho$e 
life is spent in the severest austerities and 
mortification. 

H« diverted hiomU; h«!wetttt > . • 
the BtahinUiA Ikquin^ aiid otfihr eiiktlittfllnBtt tdto had 
ttaveilod ftom ttM hoalt of India, aall luili«d:«n 
way with the tm)s,^B«k/krd: Vatkak (lyW]. 
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JParlna'ta [Degli Uberti], a noble 
Florentine, leadi r of the Ghibelline fac¬ 
tion, and driven from his country in 1250 
by the Guelfes (i ^/.). Some ten yeari 
later, by the aid of NIainfroi of Naples, 
be defeated the Guelfes, and took all the 
towns of Tuscany and Florence, Dantfi 
conversed with him in the city of Dis, 
and represents him as lying in a fie^ 
tomb yet open, and not to be closed till 
the last judgment day. When the council 
agreed to raze Florence to the ground, 
Farinata opposed the measure, and saved 
the city. Dantfi refers to this— 

Lo 1 Farinata ... his brow 
Somawhat uplifted, cried . . . 

“ Ib that affray {i.e. «r MonUtftrU, ntar tJkd rip er 

Arbia\ 

I stood not singly . . . 

But stilly there I stood, when by consent 
Of eB, Fiance had to the ground been raced.— 

The one who openly forbade the deed." 

Dantt : In/tmo, x. (tyoo). 

Like Farinata from his fiery tomb. 

LongfelUrw : Dpnie„ 

Farintosh (Beau), in Robertson's 
comedy of School (1869). 

Farm-house [The). Modely and 
Hcartwell, two gentlemen of fashion, 
come into the country and receive hospi¬ 
tality from old Farmer Freehold, Here 
they make love to his daughter Aura and 
his niece Flora. The prls, being high- 
principled, convert the flirtation of the two 
guests into love, and Hcartwell marries 
the niece, while Modely proposes to Aura, 
who accepts him, provided he will wait 
two months and remain constant to her.— 
7. P. KemhU. 

Farmer George, George III.; so 
called because he was like a farmer in 
dress, manners, and tastes (1738-1820). 
Also called *'Thc Farmer-King.' 

Farmeir’e (The), a rural poem 
bj R. Bloomfield (1798), who was himself 
a former’s boy ” for eleven years. 

Farmer’s Wife (The), a musical 
drama byC, Dibdin (xySo). Cornflower, 
a benevolent, high-minded farmer, having 
saved Emma Belton from the flames of a 
house on fire, married her, and they lived 
together in love and peace till sir Charles 
Courtly took a fancy to Mrs. Cornflower, 
and aMucted her. She was soon tracked, 
and as it was evident that she was no 
fofUcefs eriminis, she was restored to 
her husband, and sir Charles gave hit 
sister to Mrs. Cornflower's brother in 
n\arriage as a peace offering. 

Faimes# Bull [Par-nay-Mel a oolo*- 
sal group of sculpture, attdbuled to 
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ApoUdnius and Tauriscas of Trallds, ia 
Asia Minor. The group represents Dirce 
bound by Zethus and Araphi’on to the 
horns of a bull, for ill-using her mother. 
It was restored by Bianchi, in 1546, and 
placed in the Fames6 palace, in Italy. 

Famese Her'cnlea [Far-nay-u], 
a name given lo Glykon's copy of the 
famous statue by Lysippos (a Greek sculp¬ 
tor in the time of Alexander ' ‘ the Great' 

It represents Hercules leaning on his club, 
with one hand on his back. The Farnesd 
family became extinct in 1731. 

(A copy of this statue is in the Champs 
Elys6es, Paris.) 

Fashion (Sir BrillUnt), a man of the 
world, who *' dresses fashionably, lives 
fashionably, wins your money fashionably, 
loses his own fashionably, and does every¬ 
thing fashionably.” His fashionable as¬ 
severations are, “ Let me perish, if... I” 
“ May fortune eternally frown on me, 
if ... 1 " “ May I never hold four by 
honours, if... 1 ” May the first woman 
I meet strike me with a supercilious eye¬ 
brow, if . , . ! ” and so on. ^Murphy: 
The Way to Keep Him (1760). 

Fashion ( Tom) or “ Young Fashion,** 
younger brother of lord Foppington. As 
nis elder brother did not behave well to 
him, Tom resolved to outwit him, and to 
this end introduced himself to sir Tun- 
belly Clumsy and bis daughter, Miss 
Hoyden, as lord Foppington, between 
whom and the knight a negotiation of 
marriage had been carried on. Being 
established in the house, Tom married 
the heiress, and when the veritable lord 
appeared, he was treated as an impostor. 
Tom, however, explained his ruse, and as 
his lordship treated the knight with great 
contempt and quitted the house, a recon¬ 
ciliation was easily effected .—Sheridan : 
A Trip to Scarborough (1777). 

Faahionablo Zfover (The), Lord 
Abbcrville, a young man 23 years of age, 
promises marriage to Lucinda Bridge* 
more, the vulgar, spiteful, purse-pit^ 
daughter of a London merchant, living 
in Fish Street HilL At the house of 
merchant lord Abberville sees a Miss 
Aubrey, a handsome, modest, lady-like 
pri, with whom he is greatly smitten. 
He first tries to corrupt her, and then 
promises marriage; but Miss Aubrey ^ 
already engaged to a Mr. TyrreL 
vnlgan^ mM. Hl^nature of Lmnda Mag 
quite tfonirmountable, ** the foshionahli 
lover**abandons her. The chief ol^eoi 
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of the drama is to root out the prejudice 
which Englishmen at one time entertained 
against the Scotch, and the chief character 
is in reality Colin or Cawdie Macleod, a 
Scotch servant of lord Abberville.— 
Cumberland (1780). 

WWi similar chiralry he wrote Th* yew (*795), to 
avert the prejudice ajfainst the Jawiih race. 

Fastolfe {Sir John\ in i Henry VI. 
This is not the “sir John Falstaff” of 
huge proportions and facetious wit, but 
the lieutenant-general of the duke of 
Bedford, and a knight of the Garter. 

Here had the conquest fuHy been sealed up 

If sir John Fastulfe had not played the coward; 

He b^ng in ttie ranward . . . 

Cowardly fled, not hariniT struck one stroke. 
Shakespeare : i Henry VI. act 1. sc i (1589). 

From this battell [0/ Pataie, in Fvanu\ departed 
without anie stroke stricken, sir lohn Pastolfe..., The 
duke of Bedford tooke from nim the Image of St. 
George and his garter.—/fa/tVarArd. IL 601. 

Fastra'da or Fastrade. daughta of 
count Rodolph and Luitgarde. She was 
one of the nine wives of Charlemagne,* 

Those same soft bells at even-tide 
Rang in the ears of Charlemagne, 

As seated by Fastrada's side. 

At Ineellieiin, in all his pride, 

He heard their sound with secret pain. 

LonzfeUow: Gulden Legend, vL 

Fat {The). Alfonzo II. of Portugal 
(1185, r2T2-i223). Charles II. (le Gros) 
of France (832-888). Louis VI. (le Gros) 
of France (1078, iio8-'ii37). 

Edward Bright of Essex weighed 44 
stone (616 lbs.) at death (1720-1750). 
David Lambert of Leicester weighed 
above 52 stone {739 lbs.) at death (1770- 
1809). 

Fat Boy ( The), Joseph or Joe, a lad 
of astounding obesity, whose employment 
consisted of alternate eating and sleeping. 
Toe was in the service of Mr. Wardle. 
He was once known to *' burst into a 
horse^laup^h/' and was once known to 
defer catmg to say to Mary, “ How nice 
you do look I ** 

This iTAS said In wa admiring m»nn«r, snd wm to flir 
gratifying; but still there was enough of the cannibal 
m the young gentleman’s eyes to render the compliment 
doubtful.—.• Pickwitk Papers, tiv. {1836). 

Fata Aloi'na, sister of Fata Morga'- 
na. She carried off Astolfo on the back 
of a whale to her isle, but turned him 
into a myrtle tree when she tired of him. 
'^Bojario: Orlando Innamerato (1495} 1 
Ariaslo; Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Fata della Fontir an enchantress, 
firom whom Mandricardo obtained the 
anna of Hector.— Orlando In* 

namaralo {14%)* 

llorfa'a% aister of Arthur 


and pupil of Merlin. She lived at the 
bottom of a lake, and dispensed her 
treasures to whom she willed. This fairy 
is introduced by Bojardo in his Orlando 
Innamorato, first as “ lady Fortune,” and 
afterwards as an enchantress. In Tasso 
her three daughters {Morganetta.Nivetta, 
and Carvilia) are introduced. 

•.•“Fata Morgana" is the name 
given to a sort of mirage occasionally 
seen in the straits of Messi'na. 

Fata Hera and Fata Bianca, 

protectresses of Guido'nfe and AouilantA 
— Bojardo: Orlando Innamorato (1495). 

Fata SUvanella, an enchantress in 

Orlando Innamorato, by Bojardo (1495). 

Fatal Cnriosi^, an epilogue in 
Don Quixote (pt. I. iv. 5, 6). ,The sub¬ 
ject of this tale is the trial of a wife's 
fidelity. Anselrao, a Florentine gentle¬ 
man, had married Camilla, and. wishing 
to rejoice over her incorruptible fidelity, 
induced his friend Lothario to put it to 
the test The lady was not trial-proof, 
but eloped with Lothario. The end was 
that Anselmo died of grief, I^thario was 
slain in battle, and Camilla died in a 
convent (1605). 

Fatal Curiosity, by George Lilia 
Young Wilmot,suppo^ to have perished 
at sea, goes to India, and, having made 
his fortune, returns to England. He 
instantly visits Charlotte, whom he finds 
still faithful and devotedly attached to 
him. He then in disguise visits his 
parents, with whom he deposits a casket. 
Agnes Wilmot, out of curiosity, opmns 
the casket, and when she discovers that 
it contains jewels, she and her husband 
resolve to murder the owner, and secure 
the contents of the casket. Scarcely have 
they committed the fatal deed, when 
Charlotte enters, and tells them it is their 
own son whom th^ have killed, where¬ 
upon old Wilmot first stabs his wife and 
then himself. Thus was the “curiosity ” 
of Agnes fatal to her husband, bersdf, 
and her son (1736), 

^ For a parallel case, see Nodes assd 
Queries (January 14, 1883, p. at). 

Fatal Bomry [The), a tragedy by 
Philip Massinger (1632), Rowe has bor¬ 
rowed much of his Fair Penitent from 
this drama. 

Fatal Marriage {The), a 
by Thomas Southeme (X699). a 

nun marries Biroxi ddest son fyf c^niit 
Baldwin. The count disinherit! Ida sc« 
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tor this marriage, and Biron, entering the 
army, is sent to the siege of Candy, where 
he is seen to fall, and is reported dead. 
Isabella, reduced to the utmost poverty, 
after seven years of “ widowhood,” prays 
count Baldwin to help her and do some¬ 
thing for her child, but he turns her out 
of doors. Villeroy (a syl.) proposes 
marriage to her, and her acceptance of 
him was *' the fatal marriage,'’ for t:ie 
very next day Biron returns, and is set 
upon by ruffians in the pay of his brother 
Carlos, who assassinate him. Carlos 
accuses Villeroy of the murder, but one 
of the ruffians impeaches, and Carlos is 
apprehended. As for Isabella, she stabs 
herself and dies. 

Fates. The Three Fatal Sisters were 
Clo’tho, Lachesis [/./zy-<f-jir],andAt'ropos. 
They dwelt in the deep abyss of Demo- 
gorgon, *’ W'ith unwearied fingers drawing 
out the threads of life.” Clotho held the 
spindle or distaff; l.acbesis drew out the 
thread ; and Atropos cut it off. 

Sad Clotho held the rock, the whiles the thread 
By cmly Inchests was spun with pain, 

That cruel Atroi»os eftsoon undid. 

With cursed knite cutting the twist in twain. 

Sfenstr: Fai'ru Qmetu, iv. a (iS9&)> 

Father— Son. It is a common ob¬ 
servation that a father above the common 
rate of men has usually a son below it. 
Witness king Johh son of Henry II. ; 
Edward II. son of Edward I.; Richard II. 
son of the Black Prince ; Henry VI. son 
of Henry V. ; Lord Chesterfield's son, 
etc. So in French history : Louis VIII. 
was the son of Philippe A u^^uste; Charles 
the Idiot was the son of Charles le Sa£e ; 
Henri II. of Francois 1 . Again, in Ger¬ 
man history: Heinrich VI. was the son 
of Barbarossa; Albrecht I. of Rudolf; 
and so on. in all directions. Heroum jilii 
noxa is a Latin proverb. 

My tvust, 

Like a good parent, did beget of him 
A falsehood, tn its contrary as great 
As my trust was. 

ShaktspMre: The Tempest, act i. sc • (iSogi)' 

•.’Yet have we the proverb, “ Dkc 
father, like son/* which bolds good in 
comtaon life. 

Father Suckled hj His own 
Baughter. Euphrasia, called ** the 
Grecian Daughter," thus preserved the 
life of her father Evander in prison, 
(See Euphrasia, p. 344.) 

Xantippd thus preserved the life of her 
father Cimonos in prison. 

Taiithta; ot AmcVLos (TMi 

WaltQn, ambor of Tit Angltr 


Father of Englleh Froee (TM 

Roger Ascham, instructor of queen Elisa 
beth (1515-1568). 

Father of Jeste [The\ Joe Milla 

{1684-1738). 

Father Front. (Sec Prout.) 

Father of Kis Country. 

Cicero, who broke up the Catiline 
conspiracy (b.C. 106-43). 

•. * The Romans offered the same title 
to Marius after his annihilation of the 
Teut6n6s and Cimbri, but he would not 
accept it. 

Julius Cjesar, after he had quelled 
the Spanish insurrection (b.C. 100-44). 

Augustus, Pater atque Princeps (B.C. 
63-31 to A.D. 14). 

Cosmo de Medici (1389-1464). 

Andria Dorea ; called so on his 
statue at Genoa (1468-1560). 

Androni*cus Pai^ol'ogus assumed 
the title (1260-1332). 

George Washington, "Defenderand 
Paternal Counseller of the American 
States ” (1732-1799). 

Father of the People. 

Louis XII. of France (146a, 1498 
»5i5). 

Henri IV. of France, “The Father 
and Friend of the People” (1553, 1589- 
1610). 

Louis XVIII. of France (1755, 1814- 
1824). 

Gabriel du Pineau, a French lawye: 
(1573-1644). 

Christian III. of Denmark (1502, 
I 5 S 4 -I 559 )- 

•, • For other “ Fathers,” sec under the 
specific name or vocation, as Botany, 
Literature, and so on. 

Father’s Head Nursed by a 
Zlaughter after Death. Margaret 
Roper ‘' clasped in her last trance her mur¬ 
dered father's head. ” (See Daughter.) 

Fathers [Last of the), St. Bernard 
(X091-1153). 

The “ Fathers of the Church ** were 
followed by “the Schoolmen.” 

Fatherless. Merlin never had a 
father; his mother was a nun, the 
daughter of the king of Dimetia. 

N.B.—Mclchisedec, king of Salem, was 
** without father, without mother, hatdng 
neither beginning of days, nor end m 
years'" {Heb. vii. 3). Pir^bly ilie 
meaning is, the priests of the Levitei bad 
a regular gencalo0, both on the 
and mother's side, and not only wk^ iheix 
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birth kept on record, but also the date of 
their consecration, the years they lived, 
and the time of their death ; but in regard 
to Melchisedec, none of these things were 
known, because he was not a Levite, 
though he was a priest. 

Pathom {Ferdinand count), a villain 
who robs his benefactors, pillages any 
one, but is finally forgiven and assisted. 
•^Smollett: The Adventures of Ferdinand 
count Fathom (1754). 

(I'he gang being absent, an old bel¬ 
dame conveys the count to a rude apart¬ 
ment to sleep in. Here he found the 
dead body of a man lately stabbed and 
concealed in some straw ; and the account 
of his sens.alions during the night, the 
horrid device by which he saved bis life 
(by lifting the corpse into his own bed), 
and Ris escape guided by the hag, is 
terrifically tragic.) ^ 

The robbersctute In the old wocnan's but. In (M*Ht 
JFaiMam, tbun^h often inut itcd since, still remahiMne 
of the most imptessive and aj^itditiit^ nt^ht nieces of its 
kkid.—J: fuycl^/ftiCia BrtlanHica (article “ Komance 

•.’There is a “Fathom" in 7 'Iu 
Hunchback, a play by Knowles (1831). 

PATTMA^ daughter of Mahomet, 
and one of the four perfect women. The 
other three are Khadljah, the prophet’s 
first wife; Mary, daughter oi Irnrfin : 
and Asia, wife of that Pharaoh who was 
drowned in the Red Sea. 

PatTma, a holy w oman of China, who 
lived a hermit's life. 7 'hcre was “ no one 
affected with headache whom she did not 
cure by simply laying her hands on them." 
An African magician induced this devotee 
to lend him her clothes and stick, and to 
make him the facsimile of herself. He 
then murdered her, and got introduced 
Into the palace of Aladdin. /Vladdin, 
being informed of the trick, pretended to 
have a bad headache, and when the false 
Fatima approached under the pretence of 
curing it, he plunged a dagger into the 
heart of the magician and killed him.— 
Arabian Nikkis {** or the Won¬ 

derful Lamp "). 

Pat'ima, the mother pf prince Catna* 
ral'saman. Her husband was Schah'- 
laman sultan of the “ Isle of the Children 
of Khal'edan, some twenty days’ sail from 
the coast of Fersia, in the open sea,”— 
Arabian Hights (“ Camarakaman and 
Bkdoura 

Pat'imat the last of Bluebeard’s wives* 
She was saved from death by the ttraely 
iildyil of her brothers with a party of 
t Cahiet de Fths Itogg), 


Pat'imite {3 /?>/.). The Third FaHr 
mite, the caliph Hakem B'amr-ellah, who 
professed to be incarnate deity, and the 
last prophet who had communication 
between God and man. He was the 
fo'mder of the Druses (g.v.). 

What say Tou does this wizard style himself-^ 
Hakeem Blamrallah, the Third Fatimitet 

R. Brewning: Tht Rtturn qf the Druses, t . 

Paulconbrldge (Pkilif>), called “the 
Bastard," natural son of king Richard I. 
and lady Robert Faulconbridge. An 
admirable admixture of greatness and 
levity, daring and recklessness. He was 
generous and open-hearted, but hated 
foreigners like a true-born islander.— 
Shakespeare: King John (1596). 

Paulconrie ( 'The Booke of), by George 
TiubcrviUe (1575). 

Panlkland, the over-anxious lover 
of Julia [MeluilleX always fretting and 
tormenting himself about her whims, 
spirit, health, life. Eve^ feature in the 
sJey, every shift of the wind, was a source 
of anxiety to him. If she was ^ay, he 
fretted that she should care so httfc for 
his absence ; if she was low-spirited, he 
feared she was going to die; if she 
danced with anotiier, he was jealous; il 
she didn't, sht was out of sorts.-—SA^rf- 
dan: The Rivals (1775). (See Falk¬ 
land, p. 354.) 

Paiilt-bag. A fable says that cveiy 

man has a bag hanging before him ia 
which h« puts his neighbours' faults, and 
another behind him in which he stows his 
own. 

Oh that you could turn your eyes tovards the napet 
of your necks, and make bM an interior survey of your 
^oi/d selves I— .SAa^trJ/ranr : Corielanus, act U. sc. S 
{*6091. 

Paultlesa Painter {The), Andrea 
del Sarto (1488*1530).— R, Browning: 
Andrea del Sarto. 

Pann. Tennyson uses this sylvan 
deity of the classics as the symbol of a 
drunkard. 

Arise and fly 

The reeling Faun, the Sensual feast. 

lennyssn : in Memoriafn, cxvltt. 

Paust, a famous mgician of the sia* 
teenth century, a native of Suabia. A 
rich uncle ha\ing left him a fortune* 
Faust ran to every excess ; and when bis 
fortune was exhausted, he made a pact 
with the devil (who assumed the name of 
. Mephistoph*eI&, and the appearance of'a 
little grey monk) that if be might iiulix^e 
his propensities freely for twentjr-^aiir 
years, he would at the end of that p^kxl 
consign to the devil both b6dy atlcl 
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rhe compact terminated in 1550, when 
Faust disappeared. His sweetheart was 
Margheri'ta \Margaret\ whom he se¬ 
duced, and his faithful servant was 
Wagner. 

(Bayle Bernard made an English ver¬ 
sion ; Goethe has a dramatic poem 
entitled(1798); Gounod an opera 
called Faust e Margherita (1859). See 
Faustus.) 

Fanstna [DrX the same as Faust; 
but Marlowe, in his admirable tragedy, 
makes the doctor sell himself to Lucifer 
and Mephistophilis. 

When Faustus stands on the brink of everUstlngf ruin, 
waiting for the fatal moment ... a scene of enchanting 
interest, fervid passion, and overwhelming pathos, 
carries captive the sternest heart, and proclaims the 
frst triumph of the tragic poM.—A. Chambtra: 
EnglUh LUtraturt, 1 . 171. 

(W. Bayle Bernard, of Boston, U.S. 
America, has a tragedy on the same 
subject.) 

Favorl'ta (La), Leonora dc Guzman, 
“favourite” of AJfonzo XI. of Castile. 
Ferdinando fell in love with her ; and the 
king, to save himself from excommunica¬ 
tion, sanctioned the marriage. But when 
Ferdinando learned that Leonora was the 
king's mistress, he rejected the alliance 
with indignation, and became a monk. 
Leonora mso became a novice in the same 
monastery, saw Ferdinando, obtained his 
forgiveness, and died.— Doniutti : La 
Favorita (an opera, 1842). 

Faw (Tibbie), the ostler's wife, in 
Wandering Willie's tale.— Sir W. Scott: 
RedgauntUt (time, George III.). 

Faw'nla, the lady beloved by Doras- 
tus.— R, Greene: Fandosto, the Triumph 
ef Time (1588). 

*,* Shakespeare founded his Winters 
Tale on Greene's romance. 

Failo, a Florentine, who first tried to 
make a fortune by alchemy, but being 
present when Bartoldo died, he buried 
the body secretly, and stole the miser's 
money-lmgs. B«ng now rich, he passed 
his time with the marchioness Aldabclla 
in licentious pleasure, and his wife Bianca, 
out of jealousy, accused him to the duke 
Of being privy to Bartoldo's death. For 
this offence Fazio was condemned to die; 
and Bianca, having tried in vain to save 
him, went mad with grief, and died of a 
broken heart— Deam Miltnam: Faeda 
(1815). 

Faa (MupAmme), the old houaekaeper 
of the old ndaller at Burgh-Westva,— Sir 


IV. Scott: The Pirate (time, William 
III.). 

*. • A “ udaller ” is one who bolds land 
by allodial tenure. 

Fear Fortreoi, near Saragossa. An 

allegorical bogie fort, conjured up by 
fear, which vanishes as it is courageously 
approached and boldly besieged. 

If a chQd disappeared, or any cattle were carried off, 
the lightened peasants sai<l “The lord of Fear 
Fortress has taken them." If a nre broke out anywhere, 
it wss the lord of Fear Fortress who must have lit it. 
The origin of all accidents, mishaps, and disasters was 
traced to the mysterious owner of this invisible 
castle.— L'Bfttu: traquemitaine, iU. x. 

Fearless (The), Jean due de Bour- 
goigne, called Sans Peur (1371-1419). 

Feast—Death. " Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die” (i Cor. xv. 
32), in allusion to the words spoken in 
certain Egyptian feasts, when a iiiummy 
or the semblance of a dead body was 
drawn in a litter round the room before 
the assembled guests, while a herald cried 
aloud, “ Gaze here, and drink, and be 
merry ; for when you die, such will you 
be.” (See Remember You are 
Mortal. ) 

(E. Long (Academician) exhibited a 
painting (12 feet by 6 feetl of this custom, 
in the Koyal Academy exhibition, 1877. ) 

Featherhead (John), Esq., an op¬ 
ponent of sir Thomas Kittlecourt, M.P.— 
Sir W. Scott: Guy Mannering (time, 
George II.). 

Featherstonehanffh ( The Death of), 
a ballad by Robert Surtees, palmed cm 
by him on sir W. Scott as mediaeval 
Sir Walter quotes it in his Marmion, (So 
Forgers and Forgeries.) 

Fedalma, beloved by Don Silva. The 
heroine and hero of The Spanish Gypsy, a 
dramatic poem by George Eliot (Mrs, 
J. W, Cross) (1868). 

Fee and Fairy. Fee is the more 
general term, including the latter. The 
Arabian Nights are not all fairy tales, 
but thejr are all fee tales or contes des fies. 
So, again, the Ossianic tales, Campbell's 
Tala of the West Highlands, the my- 
tbologit^ tales of the Basques, Irish, 
Scandinavians, Germans, French, etc., 
may all be ranged under fee tales. 

Ft«bl« (Francis), 9, woman's tailor, 
and one of the recruits of sir John 
staffs Althous^ a thin, starveHng yard* 
wand of a man, he expresses great 
wUiingdtsss to be drawn. ^ John c^* 
plim a nt i him as ** oouragaous WttdiMf* 
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mnd fays to him, **Thou w&t be as 
mliant as the wrathfial dove, or most 
magnanimous mouse . . , most forcible 
Feeble. *'— Shakesptart: a Henry / K act 
di. sc. a (1598). 

Feeder (Mr.), B.A., usher in the 
school of Dr. Blimber of Brighton. He 
was “a kind of human barrel-organ, which 
played only one tunc." Mr. Feeder was 
m the habit of shaving his head to keep it 
cool He married Miss Blimber, the 
doctor's daughter, and succeeded to the 
school — Hicl^ns: Dombey and Son (1846). 

Feenix, nephew of the Hon. Mrs. 
Skewton (mother of Edith, Mr. Dombey's 
second wife). Fcenia was a very old 
gentleman, latched up to look as much 
Uke a young fop as possible. 

CousIb Feenlx was a man about town forty years 
mgo ; but he is still so Juvenile In figure axid manner that 
strangers are amazed when they discover latent wrinkles 
In hb lordship's face, and crows' feet in his eyes. Mat 
cousin Feenix getting up at half-past seven, is 4 ^te 
another thing trom cousin Feenix got ap.—j}icJUiu: 
Dtmbty ana Son, zxxi. (1846). 

Feinwell (Colonel), the suitor of 
Anne Lovely, an heiress. Anne Lovely 
had to obtain the consent of her four 
guardians before she could ma^. One 
vm an old beau, another a virtuoso, a 
third a broker on 'Change, and the fourth 
a canting quaker. The colonel made him- 
self agreeable to all, and carried oflf his 
prize.— Mrs, Centlivre: A Bold Stroke 
fora Wife (1717)* 

Andrew Cherry rr769-s8»l His tint ehanctef srat 
**colonel Feignwell," an arduous task for a boy of xy; 
but he obtained great applause, and the manager of 
the faring company, after passing many enoomlumt 
on his exertions, presented him with tcapence half* 
penny, as his dividend of the profim of the night's 
performance.; AnacdoUs. 

F^iaai'gfle ^ German 

mnemonist (1765-1020), He obtained 
some success by bis aios to memory, but 
in Paris be was an object of ridicule. 

Her memory was a mine . . . 

For her Feinaigle's was a uaei ea s art. 

Byron: Dm ynmn, L xx 

Felice or Fhelis, wife of sir Guy earl 
of Warwick, said to have the same high 
fbrdiead as Venus." 

Felio'lan (Father), the catholic priest 
and Schoolmaster of Grand Pr6, in Adsadia 
(now called Nova Scotia), He accom¬ 
panied Evangeline in part of her wander¬ 
ings to find Gabriel her affianced husband. 
•^Longfellow: Evangeline (1849). 

FaUdMU (The), the happy nation. 
The Felicians live under a free sover^nity, 
the laws are absolute. Felim is 
ffia French ••VtDpla,**-—Merciir de it 
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Falioiano de Sylira. don Quixote's 
favourite author. The two following 
extracts were in his opinion unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable:— 

The reason, most adored one. of your unreasonable 
unreasonableness hath to unressonabiy unseated my 
reason, that 1 have no reasonable reason for reasoning 
against such unreasonableness. 

The bright heaven of your divinity that lifts vou to 
the stars, most celestial of women, renders you deserv¬ 
ing of every desert which your charms so deservedly 
deserve.—ernwnSer .* Don Quixote, Lit (s 6 c^ 

Felix, a monk who listened to the 
singing of a milk-white bird for a hundred 
years; which length of time seemed to 
him “but a single hour," so enchanted 
was he with the song.— Longfellow : The 
Golden Legend. (Sec 11 ildeshkim. ) 

Felix (Don), son of don Lopez. He 
was a Portuguese nobleman, in love with 
Violante; but Violante's father, don Pedro, 
intended to make her a nun. Donna 
Isabella, having fled from home to avoid 
a marri^e disagreeable to her, took 
refuge with Violante ; and when colonel 
Briton called at the house to sec Isabella, 
her brother don Felix was jealous, believ¬ 
ing that Violante was the object of his 
visits. Violante kept “ her friend’s secret," 
even at the risk of losing her lover ; but 
ultimately the mystery was cleared up. 
and a double marriage took place.— 
Mrs, Centlivre: The IVondcr {171^), 

Felix (St.), of Burgundy, who con¬ 
verted Sigoert (Sigebert or Sabert) king 
of the E^t Saxons (a.d. 604).— EtheU 
werd: Chronicles, v. 

So Burgundy to us three mmi most raveratid bue . . . 
Of whlu was Felix first, who in th' Enst Saxcm re^ 
Converted to the feith king Sigbert. Him again 
Ensuoth Anselm... end Hugh ... ^iho^yLincotH), 
Drayton: Polyoikion, xxtv. (ttea). 

Felix Kolt, thie XUdical, a novel 
by George Eliot (Mrs. J. W. Cross) 
{yZ66). 

Felixmarte (4 ^/.) of Hyrcania. 
ion of Flo'rtsan and Martedi'na, the hero 
of a Spanish romance of chivalry. The 
curate in Don Quixote condemned this 
work to the fiames.— Melchior de Orieta : 
Caialkro de Ukeda (X566). 


Fell (Dr,\ Tom Brown, being in dis¬ 
grace, was set by Dr. Fell, dean of Christ 
Chun± (1615-1686), to translate the 
tWrty-thinl eingram of Martial— 

Non aino t«b Xnbkn, nee possum dlcero ^ptaii^ 

Hoc tantum possum dice^ non amo tm 


Which he rendered thus— 

1 do not fiko Cbott. Dr. Fell— 
srtw I 


The reason srtty I oannet tell 1 
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InF^retioh— 

i e nb TOus atmc pas, Hylai. 
e n’cn sautois dire ta causa) 
e sais iieuiement une chosa<-> 

I'est que je ne vous aime pas. 

Rosier Su^sy (1693). 

Faltkazn [Black), a highwayman with 
captain Colepepper or Peppercull (the 
Alsatian bully ).—Sir W. Scott: Fortunes 
of Nigel (time, James I.). 

Female Quixote [The), a novel by 
Charlotte Lennox (1752). She has her 
head turned by romances, but is at last 
converted to common sense. 


Female Soldier [A.). Mrs. Christian 
Davies, commonly called Mother Ross, 
ser\'ed as a foot-soldier and dragoon under 
William III. and Marlborough. 

Hannah Sneil of Worcester, who went 


by the name of James Grey. 

Gildippe, wife of Edward, the English 
baron, fought side by side with her 
husband, and they were both slain by 
Soliman.— Tasso: Jerusalem Delivered 

Clorinda plays the part of a pagan 


Amazon in the same poem. 


•.* A much longer list will be found in 
Notes and QuefdesiVeh, X9, 1881, p. 144). 


Femmes Savautes [Les), women 
who go in for women’s rights, science, 
and philosophy, to the neglect of do¬ 
mestic duties and wifely amenities. The 

blue-stockings’’ are (1) Philami!nte 
^l,) the mother of Henriette, who 
discharges one of her servants because 
she speaks bad grammar ; (2) Armandc 
{2 syL) sister of Henriette, who advocates 
platonic love and science; and (3) B6Iise 
sister of Philaminie, who sides with her in 
all things, but imagines that every one is 
in love with her. Henriette, who has no 
sympathy with these ** lofty flights,” is in 
love with Clitandre, but Philamintc wants 
her to marry Trissotin, a hel esprit. How¬ 
ever, the father loses his property through 
the “savant” proclivities of his wifd, 
Trissotin retires, and Clitandre marries 
Henriette the “perfect” or thorough 
woman .—Molilre : Les Femmes Savantes 

(1673)- 

VwkAUa. Z«rab (daughter of 

Edward Christian), a pretended deaf-and- 
dumb fairy-like attendant on the countess 
of Derby. The chamcter seems to have 
been suggested by that of Migxion, die 
Italian girl in Goethe’s WWiefm MeisieFe 
AfiprenHceskiA^Sir tV, ScottPeveril 
rfthe Peak (thne, Charles IL). 
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Fenella, a deaf-and-dumb girl, sister 
oi Masaniello the fisherman. She was 
seduced by AlfonsOj son of the duke of 
Arcos; and Masaniello resolved to kill 
him. He accordingly headed an insur¬ 
rection, and met with such great success 
that the mob made him chief magistrate 
of Portlci, but afterwards shot him. 
Fenell.1, on hearing of her brother’s death, 
threw' herself into the crater of Vesuvius. 
— Auber: Masaniello (an opera, 1831). 

Fenelon of Germany, Lavater 
(1741-1801). 

Fenelon of the Reformation, J. 

Arnd of Germany (1555-1621). 

Fenris, the demon wolf of Niflheim, 
When he gapes one jaw touches the earth 
and the other heaven. This monster will 
swallow up Odin at the day of doom. 
(Often but incorrectly written Fenrir.) — 
Scandinavian Mythology. 

Fenton, the lover of Anne Paw, 
daughter of Mr. atid Mrs. Page, gentle¬ 
folks living at Windsor. Fenton is of 
good birth, and seeks to marry a fortune 
to “heal his poverty.” In “sweet Anne 
Page ” he soon discovers that which 
makes him love her for herself more than 
for ^ her money. — Shakespeare: Merry 
Wives of Windsor, act iii. sc. 4 {1601). 

Ferad-Artho, son of Cairbre, and 
only surviving de.sccndant of the line of 
Conar (the first king of Ireland). On 
the death of Cathmor (brother of the 
rebel Cairbar) in battle, Ferad-Artho 
became “king of Ireland.”— Ossian: 
Temora, vii. (See CONAR, p. 229.) 

Fex^moxs, the young Casbmerian 
poet who relates poetical tales to Lalla 
Rookb on her journey from Delhi to 
Lesser Bucharla. Lalla is going to be 
married to the you^ saltan, but falls in 
love with the poet. On the wedding mom 
she is led to her bridegroom, and finds 
with unspeakable joy that the poet is dn: 
sultan himself.— T, Moore: Lalla Fqc^ 
(1817). 

Fexdii^ son of Damman, chief of k 
hundred hills in Albion. Ferda was the 
friend of ,CuthuUiu general of the Irisfi 
forces in the time of king Cbrmac I. 
Deugala (spouse of Cairw) loved the 
youth, aiid told her hqsbapd if he WQuild 
not divide the herd she wb^ild no long» 
live with him. Outhullin, being appofnw 
to makejhe dlvfsRm, ei^riiged the 
hf a snbwlWhite bidf la Em 

husband, DettgaWhidit^ 
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lov^sr to ch? 41 wge Cuthullin. to mortal 
combat. M bst liiiwill ingly the two friends 
fought, and, Ferda fell. “ The sunbeam 
of battle fell—the first of CuthuUin’s 
fiiends. Unhappy \unlucky \ is the hand 
of Cuthullin since the hero fell.”— Ossian : 
Fingal, ii. 

rSRDINASTD, king of Navarre. 
He agreed with three young lords to 
spend three years in severe study, during 
which time no woman was to approach 
his court; but no sooner was the agree¬ 
ment made than he fell in love with the 
princess of France. In consequence of 
the death of her father, the lady deferred 
the marriage for twelve months and a 
day. 

. . . th« sole inheiitor 

Of aD perfections that a man may owe [«»*•}. 

Matchless Navarre, 

Shak€tf*ar4 : Labour's Lost (iS94)- 

Ferdinand, son of Alonso king of 
Naples. He falls in love with Mirandw, 
daughter of Prosp>ero the exiled duke 6f 
Milan.— TAe Tempest{i6og). 

li»p[y so 

Miranda's hope had pictured Ferdinand 

Long ere the ffaunt wave tossed him on the shore. 

LrwsU. 

Ferdinand, a fiery young Spaniard, 
in love with Leonora.— Jephson: Two 
Strings to your Bow (1792). 

Ferdinand (Don)^ the son of don 
Jerome of Seville, in love with Clara 
d'Almanza, daughter of don Guzman,— 
Sheridan : The Duenna (1773). 

Ferdinan'do, a brave soldier, who, 
having won the battle of Tari’fa, in 1340, 
was created count of Zamo'ra and marquis 
of Montreal (See Favor iTA for the 
sequel )—: La FavorCta (1842). 

Fergne, fourth son of Fingal, and the 
only one that had issue at the death of 
his father. Ossian, the eldest brother, 
had a son named Oscar, but Oscar was 
slain at a feast by Cairbar 'Mord of 
Atha;** and of the other two brothers, 
Fiban was slain before he had married, 
and^ Ryno, though married, died without 
issue. 

According to tradition, Fergus (son of 
Fbgttl) was the father of Cong^; Oon^ 
of Ajrcath; and Axnath of Fer^ II., 
with whom begins the real histofy of the 
Scots.— Ossiem* 

bmveiieio In 

the army of CuUmUia general Of die IrUi 



N.B, —Fergus is another form of 
FerrAgus or Ferracute {q.v.). 

Vemk {Fanny), the pseudonym of Sarah 
Payson Willis, afterwards Eldredge, 
afterwards Farmington, afterwards Par- 
ton, sister of N. P. Willis, an American 
(1811-1872). 

Fem ( Wilt), a poor fellow, who takes 
charge of his brothor’s child, and is both 
honest and kind; but, alas ! he dared to 
fall asleep in a shed, an offence which, 
alderman Cute maintained, must be " put 
down. ”— Dickens : The Chimes, third 
quarter (1844). 

FERNANDO, son of John of Pro- 
clda, and husband of Isoline (3 syl. ) daugh¬ 
ter of the French governor of Messi’na. The 
butchery of the Sicilian Vespers occurred 
the night after their espousals. P'ernando 
was among the slain, and Isoline died 
of a broken hcurl.— Knowles: John of 
Procida (1840). 

Fernando {Don), youngest son of the 
duke Ricardo. Gay, handsome, generous, 
and polite ; but faithless to his friend Car- 
denio, for, contrary to the lady's inclina¬ 
tion, and in violation of cveiy principle 
of honour, he prevailed on Lucinda’s 
father to break on the betrothal between 
his daughter and Cardenio, and to bestow 
the lady on himself. (For the rest, see 
Cardenio.)— Cervantes: Don Quixote, 
I. iv. (1605). 

Fernando, a Venetian captain, ser¬ 
vant to Annophel (daughter of the 
governor of Candy).— Beaumont and 
Fletcher: The Laws if Candy (1647). 

Fernando I^Florestan], a State 
prisoner of Seville, married to Leonora, 
who (in boy’s attire and under the name 
of Fidflio) became the servant of Rocco 
the jailer. Pizarro. governor of the jail, 
conceived a hatred to the State prisoner, 
and resolved to murder him, so Rocco 
and Leonora were sent to dig his grave. 
The arrival of the minister of state putaa 
end to the infamous derign, and Fernando 
was set at liberty.^A^/A^vtfit .* FideUo, 

(1791)- 

l^ernando, to whom Alfonzo XI. 
promised Leonora in marriage. (See 
Lbonora.) — DomimtH ; La Favorita.^ 

FoirsMiy’ ( Thi^PkUriatth Vcltaire; 
so called because lived in retl^emyent at 
Femeyt near C 3 «aeva (i6^-t7y8), ^ 

'FdVfUlMiard absenyd'‘#olii 
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the clan Chattan at the combat.-~ 5 »r JV, 
Si ofi : Fair Maid of Perth (lime, Henry 
IV.). 

Per'xracute, a giant who had the 
strength of forty men, and was thirty-six 
feet high. He was slain by Orlando, 
who wounded him in the navel, his only 
vulnerable part .—Turpin : Chronicle of 
Charlemagne, (See Ferrau.) 

•. * Ferracute is the prototyi^ of Pulci*s 
“Morgante,” in his heroi-comic poem 
entitled Morgante Maggiort (1494). 

Per'ragtLSy the Portuguese giant, who 
took Bellisant under his care after her 
divorce from Alexander emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople.— Valentine and Orson (fif¬ 
teenth century). 

My sir«‘s tAli form might grace the part 
Of Ferragus or Ascapart 

Sir PT. Sarti. 

Perrand de Vaudemont {Count), 
due de Lorraine, son of Ren^ king of 
Provence, He first appears disguis^ as 
Laurence Neipperg .—Sir W. Scott: 
Anne of Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Perrardo [Gonzaga], reigning duke 
of Mantua in the absence of his cousin 
Leonardo. He was a villain, and tried to 
prove Mariana (the bride of Leonardo) 
^ilty of adultery. His scheme was this ; 
He made Julian St. Pierre drunk with 
drugged wine, and in his sleep conveyed 
him to the duke’s bed, throwing his scarf 
under the bed of the duchess, which was 
in an adjoining chamber. He then re* 
vealed these proofs of guilt to his cousin 
Leonardo, but Leonardo refused to bdieve 
in his wife’s guilt, and Julian St Pierre 
exposed the whole scheme of villainy, 
amply vindicating the innocence of 
Mariana, who turned out to be Julian’s 
sister.— Knowles: The Wife (1833). 

Perrau, a Saracen, son of Landfu’sa. 
Hiving dropped his helmet in a river, he 
vowed never to wear smother till he won 
that worn by Orlando. Orlando slew him 
by a wound in the navel, his only vul¬ 
nerable part.— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso 
{1516). (See Ferracute.) 

Perraagli (Sir), introduced in bk. iii 
8. but without a name, as carrying off 
the false Florimel from Bra^gado^o, 
In bk. iv. a the name is ^ven. He 
is there overthrown by sir EHanda- 
mour, who lakes away frith hini the false 
Florimel, the lady eff snow and waa.—* 
^^mser: FiOrie Qumm (1590^ 

Jfwnrfti an vmkhm, inefiii?ifid|iid 
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slanderer, who blasts by innuendoes, and 
blights by hints and cautions. He hates 
young Heartall, and misinterprets all his 
generous acts, attributing his benevolence 
to hush-money. The rascal is at last 
found out and foiled.— Cherry: The 
Soldier s Daughter 

Perrex, eldest son of Gorboduc a 
legendary king of Britain. Being driven 
by his brother Porrex from the kingdom, 
he returned with a large army, but was 
defeated and slain by Vorrtx.,’—Gorboduc, 
a tragedy by Thom. Norton and Thom. 
Sackville (1561). 

Pemmbras (5»y). (Sec Fikrabras.) 

Pestua, a long dramatic poem, by 
Philip J. Bailey (1839). In the Times 
the scope of the poem was given as 
“The exhibition of a soul gifted, tried, 
buffeted, beguiled ; stricken, purified, 
redeemed, pardoned, and triumphant.” 

Petnab tormentor of hearts a 
female favourite of the caliph Flaroun-al- 
Raschid. While the caliph was absent in 
his wars, Zobeid6 (3 jyl .), his wife, out of 
jealousy, ordered Fetnab to be buried alive. 
Ganem happened accidentally to see the 
interment, rescued her, and took her 
home to his own private lodgings in 
Bagdad. The caliph, on his return, 
mourned for Fetnab as dead; but receiving 
from her a letter of explanation, he became 
jealous of Ganem, and ordered him to be 
put to death. Ganem, however, contrived 
to escape. When the fit of jealousy was 
over, the caliph heard the facts plainly 
stated, whereupon he released Fetnab, 
gave her in marriage to Ganem, and 
appointed the young man to a very lucra¬ 
tive post about the court,-^Arabian 
Nights (“ Ganem, the Slave of Love ”). 

Pe 'roh, daughter of Savaiy duke of 
Aquitaine. The Green Knight, who was 
a pagan, demanded her in manlage, but 
Orson (brother of Valentine), called ” The 
Wild Man of the Forest,” overthrew the 
pagan and married Fczoti. — Valentine 
and Orson (fifteenth century). 

Piammstta, a lady beloved by Boo> 
caccio, supposed to be Maria, daughter 
of Robert king of Naples. (See Lowers.) 
(Italian, a little name.”) 

pm, m attendant on queen Mala** 
Drayton: Nyn^ikitfia. 

Pioilom. Father of Afodtm /Vtnir 

FMon, ^ 
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Fiddler {OHver'A Sir Roger TEs¬ 
trange was so called, because at one time 
he was playing a fiddle or viole in the 
house of John Hingston, where Cromwell 
was one of the guesu (1616-1704). 

Fiddler Joan, Mr. Joseph Poole, a 
reformed drunkard, who subsequently 
turned preacher in London, but retained 
his former sobriquet. 

Fiddler'! Green, the Elysium of 
sailors ; a land flowing with rum and 
limejuicc ; a land of perpetual music, 
mirth, dancing, drinking, and tobacco; a 
sort of Dixie's Land or land of the leal 

Fidele (3 j//.), the name assumed by 
Imogen, when, attired in boy's clothes, she 
started for Milford Haven to meet her 
husband PoslhtmvLS.—SkaJkesptare: Cym^ 
helin* (1605). 

(Cohns has a beautiful elegy on 
“ Fidele.”) # 

FideUa , " the foundling.” She is 
in reality Harriet, the daughter of sir 
Charles Raymond, but her mother dying 
In child-birth, she was committed to the 
charge of a govemante. The govemantc 
sold the child, at the age of la, to one 
Villiard, and then’ wrote to sir Charles 
to say that she was dead. One night, 
Charles Belmont, passing by, heard cries 
of distress, and going to the rescue took 
the girl home as a companion to his 
sister. He fell in love with her; the 
govemante, on her death-bed, told the 
stoiy of her infamy ; and Charles married 
the foundling.— E. Afoone: Tht Foundling 

l^dalio. Leono'ra. wife of Fernando 
Florestan, assumed this name, and dressed 
in male attire (when her husband was a 
State prisoner) that she might enter the 
service of Rocoo the jailer, and hold inter¬ 
course with her husband—«* 
Fidelio (1791). 

Fidea (a jyl,), mother of John of 
Leyden. Believing that the proi^et- 
ruler of Westphalia had caused her son*! 
death, she went to Munster to curse him. 
Seeing the ruler pass, she recognized in 
him her own son; but the son pretended 
not to know his mother, and Fidfis, to 
sate him annoyance, professed to have 
made a mistake. She was pfit into a 
dungeon, where John visitea her; and 
when he set fire to his palace, Fid^s 
malted into the flames, and Doth perished 

(184^), 

'the ef t 


but when thc Red Cross Knight slew that 
“ faithless Saracen,’* Fidessa told him she 
was the only daughter of an emperor of 
Italy; that she was betrothed to a rich 
and wise king ; and that her betrothed 
being slain, she had set forth to find the 
body, in order that she might decently 
inter it. She said that in her wander¬ 
ings Sansfoy had met her and compelled 
her to be his companion ; but she thanked 
the knight for having come to her rescue. 
The Red Cross Knight, wholly deluded 
by this plausible tale, assured Fidessa of 
ms sympathy and protection ; but she 
turned out to be Duessa, the daughter of 
Falsehood and Shame. The sequel musi 
be sought under the word DUESSA.-— 
Spenser: Falrit Queene, i. a (1590)* 

Fi'do, Faith personified, the foster-son 
of Acbe ("hearing,” Rom. x. 17); his 
foster-sister is Meditation. Fully de¬ 
scribed in canto ix. of Tht Purple Island 
(1633), by Pbincas R.*itchcr. (Latin, 
Jidh^ "faith.”) 

Field of Bloo^ Aceldama, the plot 
of land purchased with the thirty pieces of 
silver which Judas had received of the 
high priest, and which he threw down 
in the temple when be saw' that Jesus 
was condemned to death. — Matt, xxvii. 5. 

Field of Blood, the battle-field of. 
Cannae, where Hannibad, B.c. 216, de¬ 
feated the Romans with very great 
slaughter. 

Field of Mourning, a battle-field 
near the city of Aragon. The battle was 
fought July 17, 1134, between the 

Christians and the Moors. 

Field of Peterloo, the site of an 
attack made by the military upon a reform, 
meeting held in St Pelca-’s Field, Man¬ 
chester, August 16, 1819. As many as 
60,000 persons were wounded in this 
absurd attack. The word is a burlesque 
on Waterloo, 

Battles and bloodibed, Septeanber moasacres, bride«s 
of Lodi, retreata of Moscow, Wateriooa, Pet^ooa, 
frinrhlaw, tav bari^ ttad guQlotiiiet.<—. 

Field of the Cloth of Oold, a 

larm plain between Ardres and Guisnes 
where Francois L interviewed 
Henry vin. In i5aa 

They dUhtt, as a May-day nroooaafaMi of chlnmoy- 
•woepere di!onfirom The Flw of theOoCh of Gold.— 

Field of the Forty Footeteym^ 
at the back of the British Museum, once 
called Southampton Fidds. The 
dUkm is that two brother!. In the Mou^ 
mouth rebellion, took diffemt Mei, 
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enraged each other in hghl. Both were 
killed, and forty impressions of their feet 
were traceable in the field for years after¬ 
wards. 

(Jane and Anna Maria Porter wrote a 
novel called Tke Field of the Forty Foot¬ 
steps, and the Messrs. Mayhew took the 
same subject for a melodrama.) 

Field Sports. a poem in blank verse 

by Somerville {1742). 

Fielding’ (d/rj.), a little querulous 
old lady with a peevish face, who, in con¬ 
sequence of once having been better off, 
or of labouring under the impression that 
she might have been if something in the 
indigo trade had happened differently, 
was very genteel and patronizing indeed. 
When she dressed for a parly, she wore 
gloves, and a cap of state " almost as taU 
and quite as stiff as a mitre." 

May Fielding, her daughter, very pretty 
and innocent. She was engaged to 
Edw’ard Plummer, but heard that he had 
died in South America, and consented 
to marry Tackleton the toy merchant. A 
few days before the day fixed for the 
wedding, Edw'ard Plummer returned, and 
May Fielding married him. Tackleton 
gave them as a present the cake he had 
ordered for his own wedding feast.— 
Dickens: The Cricket on the Hearth (1845). 

Fielding of tire Drama, George 
Farquhar, author of The Beaux' Strata¬ 
gem, etc. (1678-1707). 

Fielding’s Proverbs. These were 
in reality compiled by W. Henry Ireland, 
the Shakespeare impostor, who published 
Miscellaneous Papers and Instruments, 
under the hand and seal of William 
Shakespeare, including the tragedy of King 
Liar and a small fragment of Hamlet, 
from the original, 1796, folio, 41, The 
whole a barefaced forgery, 

Fierabras (Sir) (Fe-d'-ra-hrahl a 
Saracen of Spiun, who made himself 
master of Rome, and carried away the 
crown of thorns and the balsam 
w|3ich Ibe Lord had been embahnedL His 
chief exploit W 3 LS to slay the giant who 
guai^ded the bridge of Mantible, which 
had thiity arches, all of black; marble. 
Ba'iqnd of assumed the name of sir 
FierabJria''«,' " 

Balsant of Jfierabras* the balsam used 
in embstlmkig the body of Christ, 
by sfer PierfiMas. It possessed sueb 
vufdhs that ode Sfngbi mop, taken^ h»- 
ternally, sufficed to hedl tbe molt 
uM wotnid. (See p. %•) ' ^ 


Fierabras of Alexandria, the 

giant son of admiral Ualand of Spain. 
He possessed ail Babylon, even tc the 
Red Sea, was seigneur of Russia, lord ol 
Cologne, master of Jerusalem, and of the 
Holy Sepulchre. This huge giant inded 
his days in the odour of sanctity, “ meek 
as a lamb, and humble as he was meek." 

Fierce ( The), Alexander I. of Scot¬ 
land. So called from the impetuosity of 
his temper (*, 1x07-1124). 

Fiesco, the chief character of Schiller's 
tragedy so called. The poet makes Fiesco 
killed by the hand of Verri'na the repub¬ 
lican ; but history says his death was the 
result of a stumble from a pLank(i783), 

Pig Stiuday, Palm Sunday. So 
called from the custom of eating figs on 
this day, as snapdragons on Christmas 
Eve, plum-pudding on Christmas Day, 
oranges and barley sugar on St. Valen¬ 
tine’s Eve, pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, 
salt cod-fisli on Ash Wednesday, frumenty 
on Mothering Sunday (Mid-lent), cross- 
buns on Good Friday, gooseberry-tart 
on Whit Sunday, goose on Michaelmas 
Day, nuts on All-Hallows, and so on. 

Figs of Kolvan. Holvan is a 
stream of Persia, and the Persians say 
its figs arc not to be equalled in the whole 
world. 

Luscious AS the %$ <411,>1 van, 

Saadi: Gulistan fthirteenth century). 

Fig'aro, a barber of e.vtraordinary 
cunning, dexterity, and intrigue.—J 5 eaiz- 
marchais: BarbieY de Sivilte (1775). 

Fig'aro, a valet, who outwits every 
one by his dexterity and cunnirtg.— 
tnarchais: Mariagede Figaro (1784). 

*. • Sev eral operas have been founded 
on these two comedies: eg. Mozart's 
Nozte di Ligaro (lySS)^ Faisiello's // 
Barbiere di Siviglia (i8iq) ; Rossini's // 
Barhiere di Siviglia {i8i6j. 


Fig'aro, the sweetheart of Susan 
(favourite wafting-woman of the counters 
Alma viva). Figaro is never so happy ai 
when he has two or three plots in hand. 
--Holcro/t: The FdlHes of d £><1^(1745- 
1809}. 


WigkU md Stusia Awfty i 

that}. , 

II« that fights and nin» «w»y 

running tifbib tne 'batud of vllr 
ronfla, 
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jtfmrtu »A man who runs away may fight 
agaia**). 

Tbosfl that fly may ifht again. 

Which ha can ncTaz an that'a alaia. 

S, Sutler: Hudihraa, UU % (liTfl). 

fightinff Prelate \Tht), Henry 
SpeQcer, bishop of Norwich. He opposed 
the rebels under Wat Tyler with the 
temporal sword, absolved them, and then 
sent them to the gibbet In 1383 he went 
to assist the burghers of Ghent in their 
contest with the count of Flanders. 

The biahop of Norwich, the famous '* Fighting Pr«- 
Inte.’* had led an army Into Flanders.—Z-arw Campbell, 

Pilohii a lad brought up as a pick¬ 
pocket. Mrs. Peachum says, “ He hath 
aa fine a hand at picking a pocket as a 
wcman, and is as nimble-fingered as a 
juggler. If an unlucky session does not 
cut the rope of thy life, I pronounce, boy, 
thou wilt be a great man in histoiy ” (act 
I X),—Gay : The Beggat^i Opera (1727L 

Pilcr, a lean, churlish man, 
takes poor Toby Veck’s tripe, and delivers 
him a homily on the sinfulness of luxury 
and self - indulgence. — Dichm$ : 

Chimes (X844). 

Pllia Boloro'sa, the duchesse 
d’Angoul^mc, daughter of Louis XVI. 
Also called “The Modern Antig'ong" 
(177^-1851). 

PUio-dne. The following is the knotty 
point of theological controversy between 
the Eastern and Western Churches: Does 
the Holy Ghost proceed from the Father 
ami the Son (filio-que), or from the Father 
onjy ? Of course, in the Nicene Creed in 
the BotA tf CohtmoH Prayer, the question 
is settled so far as the Church of England 
is concerned. 

PfUaaii son of Fingal and Qatho, the 
most higl^ finished character in the 
poem of Tem'ora^ FUlan was younger 
than his nephqw Oscar, and does not ap¬ 
pear on the scene till after Oscar's death. 
He jis rash and fiery, eager for miUtaiy 
glory, and brave as a Uon. When Fingiu 
uminted Gaul to command for the dar, 
Ft&B had hqppd his father's choice mignl 
hate fallen to his own lot ** On nis 
•pettr stood the son of Qatho . . . thrice 
hs, hi$ eyes to Fingal; his voice 
thnM M him as he spoke. « . . He 
itf^ .away ; bent Over a distant stream 
. n ienr ih his ere. He stnmk 
at timee thistle’s head with his in- 
spw.n Yet stowsd he nojdaow. 
for When Gaul was In oan|^, he diked 
h^mru mh Id mte day'wnt 

Fillen'#?n»n^lo leid* s^ bis deeds trtee 


unrivalled in dash and brilliancy. He 
slew Foldath, the general of the opposing 
army, but when Cathraor “lord of 
Atha,** the commander-in-chief, came 
against him, Fillan fell. His modesty 
was then as prominent as his bravery. 

“ Lay me," he said to Ossian, “in that 
hollow rock. Raise no stone above me. 
... I am fallen in the first of my fields, 
fallen without renown." Every incident 
of Fillan's life is beautiful in the extreme. 
— Ossian: Temora, v. 

Pillpot (Toby), a thirsty old soul, 
who “among jolly topers bore off the 
bell." It chanced as in dog days he sat 
boosing in his arbour, that he died “full 
as big as a Dorchester butt." His body 
turned to clay, and out of the clay a 
brown jug was made, sacred to friend¬ 
ship, mirth, and mild ale. 

His body, when loop In the ground it had lain. 

And time into clay had resolved it afaln, 

A potter found out In its covert ao snuf. 

And with part of fat Toby he formed this bromi Jug, 
Now sacred to friendship, to mirth, and mUd al^ 

So hera’a to my lovely sweet Nan of the vale. 

Sev. S. Sawjkes 

N.B.—^The two best drinking-songs in 
the language were both by clergymen. 
The other Is, / Cannot Eat but Litth 
Meat, by John Still, bishop of Bath and 
Wells (1543-1607). 

Pilome'xia (Santa), At Pisa thi 
church of San Francisco contains a chape* 
lately dedicated to Santa Filomena. 
the ^tar is a picture by SabatelH, wbidi 
represents Filomena as a nymph-like 
figure floating down from heaven, at¬ 
tended by two angels bearing the lily, 
the palm, and a javelin. In the fore¬ 
ground are the sick and maimed, healed 
by her intercession. 

Nor over shall be wantine here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear t 
Tlw svmbola tJwt of yose 
St. Filomena bora. 

Ltn^llem : Sia* FtSemenm, 

Lon^llow calls Florence Nightin¬ 
gale ** St, Filomena ” (bom at Florenoe, 
i8ao). 

Piaality JohAi lord John Rltsse^ 
(afterwards '* earl Russellwho main¬ 
tained that the Reform BUI of ZS 33 was a 
(1790-1878). 

Pt&ok (Margaret), queen of the 
{ipeiee, wlio died ag^ ijoa, A»1X 17 ^ 
She was bom at Suttoiii in Kmit, and wan 
boriedat Beckenham, in the same ooonty, 

niLn-«nar» one of the seven attend* 
ants of Fortunia He oonld hear dui 
glass glow, and even the woeft od m 
sheep’s back .—Camtesst Mdim 

r«j^j(‘vF4irtmdo,*^ x68sj. v 
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*•* In Grimm’s Coblim is the seme 
tale {** Fortunio *’). 

Fia'etor, a necromancer, father of the 
Enchantress Damsel. — Vasco dc Loheira : 
Amadis de Gaul (thirteenth century). 

Finetta, *'the cinder girl/' a fairy 
tale by the comtesse D'Aulnoy (i68a). 
This is merely the old tale of Cinderella 
slightly altered. Finetla was the youngest 
of three princesses, despised by them, and 
put to aU sorts of menial work. The two 
sisters went to balls, and left Finetta at 
home in charge of the house. One day 
she found a gold key, which opened a 
wardrobe full of most excellent dresses; 
so, arraying herself in one, she followed 
her sisters to the ball, but she was so line 
that they knew her not, and she ran 
home before them. This occurred two 
or three times, but at last, in running 
home, she lost one of her slippers. The 
young prince resolved to marry her alone 
whose foot fitted the slipper, and Finetta 
became his wife. Finetta was also called 
Auricula or “ Fine-car." 

Finral (or /^/on na Gail). 

His father was Comhal or Combal, and 
his mother Morna. 

(Comhal was the son of Trathal king 
of Morven, and Moma was the daughter 
of ThaddiL) 

His first wifi was Roscrana, mother of 
Ossian. His second was Clatho, mother 
of Fillan, etc. 

(Roscrana was the daughter of Connac 
I. third king of Ireland.) 

His daughter was Bosmi'na, and his 
sons Ossian, Fillan, Ryno, and Fergus. 
(The son of Ossian was Oscar.) 

(Fillan was younger than his nephew 
Oscar, and both, together with Ryno, 
were slain in battle b«ore Fins^ died.) 

His hard and herald was UlUn. Iiis 
sword Luno, so called from its maker, 
Lttno of Lochlin [Denmark), His d^ 
was named '* Bran.'* 

His kingdom was Morven (ike north¬ 
west dost of Scotlandl ); bis ca^tal Semo *, 
hts subjects were Caledonians or Gaels. 

The old Celtic romances picture him 
not so much a king as the wattior to 
whom and bis heroes all Erin looked for 
d^verance fh>m their foreign foot. His 
standing army were a kind of militia 
called and h Is from diam the 

Fenians derive their name. 

After the restesnatiem of Ferad^Artho u» 
the.throne of Ireland,Fingal "resigned his 
epear to Ossian," and he dted Aik 


Fingal* an epic in six books, by 
Ossian. The subject is the invasion A 
Ireland by Swaran king of Lochlin (Den¬ 
mark) during the reign of Cormac IL 
(a minor), and its deliverance by the aid 
of Fingal king of Morven (north-west 
coast of Scotland), The poem opens with 
the overthrow of CuthuUin general of the 
Irish forces, and concludes with the 
return of Swaran to his own land. 

Fing^er. *' Little finger, tell aoie 
true." When M. Argan wishes to pump 
his little daughter Louison, respecting a 
Toung gentleman who pays attentions to 
her elder sister, he says to the child, 
"Prenez-y bien garde au moins; car 
voilk un petit doigt, qui sait tout, qui me 
dira si vous mentez.’' When the child 
has told him all she knows, he puts his 
little finger to his ear and says, *' Voilk 
mon petit doigt pourtant qui gronde 
quelque chose. Attendez. H 61 ah I 
Oul ? Oh, oh 1 voilk mon petit doigt, qui 
meidit quelque chose que vous avez vn 
et que vous ne m'avcz pas dit." To which 
the child replies, "Ah I mon papa, votre 
petit doirt est un mtnteur.^'-^Molihre, 
Le Afalade ImaginairCt ii. zi (1673). 

Fingers. In chiromancy we give the 
thumb to Venus, the fore-finger to Jove, 
the middle finger to Satuniy the ring 
finger to Sol, and the little finger to Mer¬ 
cury ,—Ben Jonson ; The Alchemist, i. e 
(1610). 

Finis Folonim. These words are at¬ 
tributed (but without sufficient authority) 
to Koseziusko the Pole, when he 1 ^ 
wounded by the balls of SuwarofTs 
troops on the field of Maciejovdeze 
(October xo, 1794). 


P«k 4 de eoopi, Koeeahuke •'dciU i __ 

** Finb PotonfaB,*Q y fc4 M i rf ; BUgrmOkit UnOmmUt, 

Finlayeon (Luckie), landlady of the 
lodgings in the CanonjMte of Edin¬ 
burgh.— W, Scott: Guy Mannering 
(time, George II.). 

Fin'niston (Duncan), a tenant of the 
laird of Qttdgeonford. 

Lsickie Finniston, wife of Duncan*—«Slr 
W. Scott: Guy Mannering (time, George 
II.). 

Fion (son of Comnal), an enormoui 
giantt who could place one foot on mosmt 
Cromleaoh, in Ulster, and the other on 
monnt Crommal close by, and then dip 
his hand In the river Lobar, whldi na 
between. 

wits OM feet «i Ik* Ctetettel Ml and mo m waliei ^ 
M« a^ ksMi melt 
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Fiona, a series of traditionary old Irish 
^ms on the subject of Fion (Finn or 
Fingal) M'Comnal and the heroes con- 
tected with him. 

Fionnnala, daughter of Ur. Being 
transformed into a swan, she was doomed 
to wander over certain lakes and rivers of 
Ireland till the Irish became Christians, 
but the sound of the first mass-bell in 
the island was to be the signal of her 
release. (See LiR.) 

Sllmt, O Moyle, be the roaf of thy water iC0ttMiy 

Tyr0fu\ . . . 

WhUe tnurmurltif: moumftilly Llr’s lonely daughter 

Tells to the night star her tale of woes. 

When shall the “swan," her death-note singling, 

Sleep, with wings In darkness furl’d t 
When will heaven. Its sweet “ bell ” rin^ng. 

Call DQT spirit (rora this stormy world! 

Jfaerv .* Irish Mehdies, It. (“ The Song of FUmnuaU *). 

Fipn, a mysterious person living at 
Austin Friars (London). He is cmplojred 

old Martin Chuszlewil to engage Tom 
Pinch at a weekly salary as librarian to 
the Temple Library.— Dickens: Marihi 
ChutMlewit (1844). 

Flr-bol|f h*.d. bowment from bolg^ “a 
quiver a colony of Belgse from Britain, 
led by Larthon to Ireland and settled in 
the southern parts of the island. Their 
chief was called *'lord of Atha** (a 
coimtry of Connaught), and thence Ire¬ 
land was called Bolga. Somewhat later 
a colony of Caledonians from the western 
coast of Scotland settled in the northern 
parts of Ireland, and made Ulster their 
head-quarters. When Crotha was “ lord 
of Atha," he carried off Conlama 
(daughter of the Cael chief) by force, 
and a i^neral war between the two races 
ensued. The Cael was reduced to the last 
extremity, and sent to Trathal (grand¬ 
father of Fingal) for aid. Trathal ac¬ 
cordingly sent over Conar with an army, 
and on his reaching Ulster he was made 
** king of the Cad ^ by acclamation. He 
utterly subdued the Fir-bolg, and became 
“ king of Ireland ; ** but the Fir-bolg often 
rose in insurrection, and made many at¬ 
tempts to expd the race of Conar.— 
Osslan, 

Fire » Oood Sarrant, but Bad 
Haatar. 

For Sr* and ]>««>le do« In Uila agran. 

They both good senrantt, iMth iBi maaten be. 

: IufttMHen Fmtm, tec, (xs54-xSa^. 

Fira-Brand af Fraaiaa {Tke), 

J ohn Duke of Bedford, regent of France 

1389-1435)* 

Bedfeia, BMnuA nt 


Fira-drake, a fire which flies in the 
night, like a dragon. Metaphorically, it 
means a spitfire, an irritable, passionate 

person. 

Common pooplo think tho firo-drako to be a spirit 
that keepeth some hid treasure, but philosophers affirm 
It to be a great unequal eahalatioa infiamM between 
two clouds, the one not and the other cold, which Is 
the reason that it smoketh. The middle part . . . 
being greater than the rest, makecb it seeme like a 
belUe, and the two ends are like unto a head and UUe. 
--^SulUfkar: £j^tsittr (x6i6}. 

Fil^new, i.e. bran-new (brtnnam, 

** to burn, ” brene, * * shining ”). 

Your fire-new stamp of honour is scarce current. 

Shahts/>mfv: Richard Jil, act i. sc. s (t597l- 

Fire-Worsbippern ( The\ the third 
tale told by Feramors to Lalla Rookh. 

It is in eight-syllable rhymes ; and 
divided into four parts, each of which is 
about 500 lines. ITie tale (a very sad one) 
is as follows : Hafed (a fire-worshipp»), 
seeking to kill A 1 Hassan (emir of Arabia), 
who had come to Persia to extiipatc the 
Ghebers, accidentally meets Hinda the 
emir's daughter, and they mutually fall in 
love with each other. Hafed visits Hinda 
for several evenings in her bower, and 
then tells her they must part, for her father 
would never consent to their marriage. 
He then drops quietly from her bower, 
and joins his companions in the Ghebers" 
glen. Hinda, hearing that her father 
is preparing an expedition against the 
Ghebers, falls in a swoon, and her father, 
imiorant of the cause, sends her to her 
Arabian home ; but the vessel in which 
she sails is attacked by strangers, and 
Hinda, blindfolded, is taken to the 
Ghebers’ glen. Here she discovers that 
her lover is Hafed, and she tells him that 
Al Hassan is about to enter the glen 
with a large army, utterly to extirpate the 
whole race of fire-worshippers, Hafed 
sends Hinda away, intending that she 
should be restored to her father, and then 
prepares for the attack. Tliousands of 
the Moslems frdl, all the Ghebers are 
slain, and Hafed, mounting the fire-pile, 
dies. Hinda (by a kind of presentiment) 
feels assured of his death, and, falling in a 
swoon into the water, is drowned.—Tl 
Moon: IMla Rookh (1817). 

Firbu Sebab, son and heir of the 
king of Persia. One New Year's Day an 
Intuan brou^t to the king an enchanti^ 
bone, wbi<m would convey the rid^ 
almost instantaneously anywhere bi 
might wish to to; and asked, ai Hid 
price thereof, the king's daughter fed Ids 
wife. Prince Firom, mounting bo^ 
10 tiy it, was cairiad to Bengal, and thdo 
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fen in love with the princess, who acoom- 
panied him back to Persia on the horse. 
When the king saw his son arrive safe 
and sound, he dismissed the Indian dis¬ 
courteously ; but the Indian caught up 
the princess, and, mounting the horse, 
conveyed her to Cashmere. She was 
rescued by the sultan of Cashmere, who 
cut ofif the Indian's head, and proposed 
marriage himself to the princess. To 
avoid this alliance, the princess pretended 
to be mad. The sultan sent for his physi¬ 
cians, but they could suggest no cure. 
At length came one who promised to cure 
the lady; it was prince Firous in disguise. 
He told tlie sultan that the princess had 
contracted enchantment from the horse, 
and must be set on it to disenchant her. 
Accordingly, she was set on the horse, 
and while Firouz caused a thick cloud of 
smoke to arise, he mounted with the lady 
through the air, saying as he did so, 
“Sultan of Cashmere, when you would 
espouse a princess who craves your pro¬ 
tection, first learn to obtain her consent.” 
-—Arabian Nights {*' The Enchanted 
Horse ”). 

Sirst Gentleman of Europe. 

George IV. (1762,1820-1830). (See Fum.) 

Louis d'Artois of France was so callea 
also. 

Th® First Gentleman of Europe " had not yet quit* 
lost bit one* elesfint figure. YaUt: CtMritiu, 
zrii. 

First Grenadier of France. 

Latour d’Auverge was so called by Na¬ 
poleon (1743-1800). 

First Eove, a comedy by Richard 
Cumberiand (1796). Fredenck Mowbray’s 
first love, being dowcrless, manies the 
wealthy lord Ruby, who soon dies, leaving 
oB tiis fortune to his widow. In toe mean 
time, Frederick goes abroad, and at Padua 
falls in with Sabina Rosny, who nurses 
him through a severe sickness, f<k which' 
he thinks h« is bound in honour to manw 
her. She comes with him to England, 
and is placed und^ the charge of lady 
Ruby. Sabina tells lady Rtiby the can¬ 
not marry Frederick, because khe is mar- 
already to lord Sensitive^ and ^n 
if u were not so, she could 
bma, for all his smections are. with l^y' 
; this stm discovered in tibe 4elunuu; 
of the young man, when his whoW talk 
was about w ladyship. In the end, lord 
Sensitive avows hixns^ the husba^ pf 
and Frederick marries his 

..... 


Flail in the mere of Snow¬ 

donia or the Snowdon group. 

Snowdon ... his pfoper mere did note . . . 

That pool in which . . . the one-eyed fish are found. 

DtuytoH : P^lyolbian, bt. (i6xa). 

He eats no Jish, that is, “he is no 
papist,” “ he is an honest man, or one to 
be trusted.” In the reign of queen Eliza¬ 
beth papists were, generally speaking, the 
enemies of the Government, and hence 
one who did not eat fish, like a papbt on 
fast days, was considered a protestant, 
and friend to the Government. 

I do profess ... to serve him truly that wifl pot me 
In trust . . . and to eat no fish : King 

Lear, set L sc. 4 (1605). 

Fish and the Bing. 

(1) Polycrit^s, being too fortunate, was 
advised to cast away something he most 
highly prized, and threw into the tea an 
engraved gem of great value. A few days 
afterwards a fish came to his table, and in 
it was this very gem.— Herodotus^ iii. 40* 

(2) A certain queen, having formed an 
illicit attachment to a soldier, gave him a 
ring which had been the present of her 
husband. The king, being apprised there¬ 
of, got possession of the ring while the 
soldier was asleep, threw it into the sea, 
and then asked his queen to bring it him. 
In great alarm, she went to St Kentigem 
and told him everything. The saint went 
to the Qyde, c&xighi a salmon with the 
ring in its mouth, and gave it to the 
queen, who thus saved her character and 
her husband. This legend is told about 
the Glasgow arms. 

(3) T& arms of dame Rebecca Berry, 
wife of sir Thomas Elton, Stratford-m« 
Bow^ to be seen at St. Donstan's Church, 
Stepney. The tale is that a knight, hear¬ 
ing the cries of a woman in labour, knew 
thsU the in|fint was destined to become 
his ^^fe. He tried to elude his destiny, 
and, when the infant had grown to woman¬ 
hood, threw a ring into thq sea,command- 
iim the oamsel never to see his face again 
tllT^e could produce the ring which he 
had cast a»way. In a few .days a ead-jUk 
was caught, and the ring was found In its 
xnoutb. The young woman producing the 
ring, the marriage was duly consummated. 
—Komance of London, 

(4) Solomon’s tlgnet-ring. (See SAE- 
HAIUj V 

Fildiev Assistant of Roland 

Grmm^ al Avend CasUd--^^ IV, Scotts 
The Abbot (time, EUsabeth). 

:Fitn»>Btio^dl* n nasiMi' 

suxned by l^acke^lnaaerks of ailicte 
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ain«d *'Fiu*Boodle Paper#," contributed 
to Frastr'i Magatiru (1842). 

Fitsborn, in yivian Grey, by Disraeli 
fiord Beaconsfield), is said to be meant 
tor sir Rotet Peel (1826-27). 

Piti-Pnike [Hebe duchess •f). • 
"gracious, graceful, graceless grace’* 
(canto xvi. 49), staying with lord and 
lady Amundeville (4 jr>'/.), while don 
Juan "the Russian envoy" was their 
guest. Don Juan fancied he saw in the 
night the apparition of a monk, which 
produced such an effect on his looks and 
behaviour as to excite attention. When 
the cause of his perturbation was known, 
lady Adeline sang to him a tale purport¬ 
ing to explain the apparition; but " her 
frolic grace ” at night personated the 
ghost to carry on the joke. She was, 
however, discovered by don Juan, who 
was resolved to penetrate the mysteijL 
but what followed his discovery is nft 
recorded ; and thus the sixteenth and lall 
book of Don Juan — Byron : Don 

Juan (1824). 

Pitsurse {Ijord Waldemar) a baron 
in the suite of prince John of Anjou 
(brother of Richard Coeur de Lion ).—Sir 
W. Scoii: /vanhoe {iimti, Richard L). 

Plve, says Pythagoras, " has peculiar 
force in expiations. It Is everything. It 
stops the power of poisons, and is re- 
ddubted by evil spirits. Unity or the 
monad is deity, or the first cause of all 
thin^—the good principle. Two or the 
dyud is the symbol of divcrsity—tfac evil 
principle. Three or the triad contains 
the mystery of mysteries, for everything 
is composed of three substances. It re¬ 
presents God, the soul of the world, and 
the spirit of man. Five is a 3, or the 
combination of the first of the equals 
and the first of the unequals, hence also 
the combination of the good and evil 
powers of ^Pythagoras: On tk$ 

Pmtitd* 

Pive Kings of Pranoe, the five 
directors (i 79 sT 

Tivs Points of Bootrine ( The): 

B Predestination or particular election; 

Irresistible grace ; (a) Original sin or 
the total depravity of tbe natural man; 
(4) Particular redemption; and (d The 
nnitl perseveraiice of the saints. TneCal- 
vifiisu believe the affirmative of all these. 

JfiTO»a»oimA Sf oto. De Quincy tried 
In'valn triSe the loan o| bdf a crown 
on.,tbe security ot e |Y^-pound bRte. 


I myself had a similar difficulty in a 
restaurant in London, 

Pive Sisters ( The)* Window in the 
north transept of York Minster, so called 
because it has five tall lancets. 

Pive Wits ( The): common wit, 
imagination, fantasy, estimation, and 
memory. 

1. Common wit is that inward sense 
which judges what the five senses simply 
discern: thus the eye secs, the nose 
smells, the car hears, and so on, but it 
is " common wit " that informs the brain 
and passes judgment on the goodness or 
badness of these external matters. 

2. Imagination works on the mind, 
causing it to realize what has been pre¬ 
sented to it. 

3. Fantasy energizes the mind to act in 
accordance with the judgment thus pro¬ 
nounced. 

4. Estimation decides on all matters 
pertaining to time, space, locality, re¬ 
lation, and so on. 

5. Memory enables the mind to retain 
the recollection of what has been imparted. 

These are the five witts romoTvlng lnirardly-> 

First ** Common Witte, " and then ** Ymaginatlon,"" 

** Fantasy " and ** Estimation “ tnicly, 

And *• Memory," 

Ha-wu ' Thi Pasit-tyfH 4 9/PUrurt, Jcalv. (15x5). 

Placcua. Horace the Roman poet, 
whose full name was Quintus Horalius 
Flaccus (b.c. 65-8). 

Pladdoolc [General), a friend of the 
Norris family in America, and, like them, 
devoted to titles and aristocracy, — 
Dickens: Martin (1844). 

Tl&gs, 

Banners of saints and images are 
smaller than standards, and not sht at the 
extremity. 

Eeyal Banmers contain the royal coat 
of arms. 

Bannerols, banners of great width; 
th^ represent alliances and descent 
PENNONS, smaller than standards. 
They are rounded at the extremity and 
charged with arms. 

Pbnsils, smaU flags shaped like Uie 
vanes which surmount pinnaaes. 

Standards, much Wger and longer 
than bunpers* 

%* The Royal British Standard has 
two quarters of red with the leopards of 
j^gland, a quarter of yellow on which 
the red lion of Scotland, ^d 11 ^ fourth 
quarter a blue field on which is the 
of Ireland. ' • ' - 

Tkt Union fath Is a blue wfUl ^ 
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three united crosses extending to the ex¬ 
treme edges: (i) St George’s cross (rgd 
on white) for j^gland ; (a) St. Andrew's 
cross {white on hlue) for Scotland ; (3) St. 
Patrick’s cross {red on white) for Ireland. 
In all other flags containing the “ Union 
Jack,” the Jack is confined to the first 
quarter or a part thereof. 

Z*lainl>6rgfe (2 syt.), the sword which 
Maugis took from Anthe'nor the Saracen 
admiral, when he attacked the castle of 
Oriande la F6e. 1 he sword w'as made 
by Weyland, the Scandinavian Vulcan.— 
komtance of Maugis f Aygremoni et de 
Vivian son Frire. 

Flaxnboroti^li {Solomon), farmer. 
A talkative neighbour of Dr. Primrose, 
vicar of Wakefield. Moses Primrose 
marries one of his daughters. 

The Misses Flamhorough, daughters of 
the farmer. Their homeliness contrasts 
well with the flashy pretenders to fashion 
introduced by squire Thornhill.— Gold¬ 
smith : Vicar of Wakefield (1766). 

Flaina (Lord), Samuel Johnson the 
jester, author of Hurlo- Thrumbo, an ex¬ 
travaganza (1729). He dressed “ in black 
velvet, with a while flowing periwig, and 
spoke sometimes in one key, and some¬ 
times in another; danced sometimes, 
sometimes fiddled, and sometimes walked 
on stilts.” 

This b not Dr. Johnson, though his contemporavj. 
The dranutist lived vr>i~xn %: the lexicographer Ured 

Flaxnxaer (The Hon, Mr. Frisk), a 
Cantab, nephew to lord Totterly. He is 
a young gentleman with a vivid imagina¬ 
tion, small income, and large debts.— 
Selfy : The Unfinished Gentleman. 

XTaxnmoclc ( Wilkin), a Flemish 
soldier and burgess at the castle of Garde 
Doloureuse. 

Rose or Roschen Flammock, daughter of 
Wilkin Flammock, and attendant on lady 
Eveline.— Sir W. Scott: The Betrothed 
(time, Henry II.). 

Flanders (Moll), a woman of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, bom in Old Bailey. 
Sbe was twelve years a harlot, five years 
a wife, twelve years a thief, and eight 
years a convict in Virginia; but ulti¬ 
mately she became rich, lived honestly, 
and died a penitent in the re^n of Charles 
II. — Defoe: The Fortunes of MoU 
Flanders (tyai). 

Flaadera lCare(^], Anne of Cleves, 
one of the wives of Heaiy VIIL She 
died at Chelsea in 1557. 


TUaBx{Captain), a blustering, cowardly 
braggart, ** always talking of fighting 
and wars.” In the Flanders war he pre¬ 
tended to be shot, sneaked off into a 
ditch, and thence to England. When 
captain I.^veit met him paying court to 
Miss Biddy Bellaw, he commanded the 
blustering coward to “deliver up his 
sword,” and added— 

** Leave this house, change the colour of your elothei 
and fierceness of your looks; appear from to toe 
the wretch, the very wretch thou art I; 
Mtss in Her Tetm (1753). 

Henry Wood ward [1717-1777! was the best *' Coppei 
Captain,” “ cajitain Flash," and ” BobadU “ of hb day 
—Leslie: Lt/e «t/ Reynplds, 

(“ Copper Captain," in Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife, by Fletcher; “ Boba- 
dil,” in Every Man in His Humour, by 
Ben jonson.) 

Flatterer. The Romans called a 
flatterer “a Vitellius," from Vitellius 
president of Syria, who worshipped 
Jehovah in Jeru-salem, and Calig'ula in 
Rome. Taettus says of him, “ Exemplar 
apud posteros adulatorii habetur” (An¬ 
nals, vi. 33). 

Idem [Hi/ellius] miri In adulando Ingenil; primua C> 
O^Tcm adorari ut deum instituU.-sSwr«rwfia (5 t 


Fla'Tini, the faithful, honest steward 
of Tiraoii the man-hater.— Shakespeare: 
Timon of Athens (1600). 


Fle'ance (2 syl.), son of Banquo. 
After the assassination of his father, he 
escaped to Wales, where he married the 
daughter of the reigning prince, and had 
a son named Walter. This Wdter after¬ 
wards became lord high steward of Scot¬ 
land, and called himself Walter the 
Steward. From him proceeded in a direct 
line the Stuarts of Scotland, a royal line 
which gave James VI. of Scotland and 
1 . of England. — Shakespeare: Macbeth 

(o) course, this must not be looked on 
as history. Historically, there was no 
such person as Banquo, and therefore this 
descent from Bleance is mere fable.) 


Fleelcnoe (Richard), poet-laureate to 
Charles 11 ., author of dramas, poems, and 
other works. As his name Amndi 

on a level with fundus and Mseviua, 
Dryden says of him— 


. . . h« reigttwl Wltkoitt ditpiMw 
Thio* all tbc r««lms of nonamaa abaoluMt. 

tSfpdm: itmeenee (tsai^ 


(It was not Fiecknoe hut Shadwell that 
Diyden |dshed to castigate ih this sa^te, 
The ofif&ce was that Dryden was 
BBov^ the 1^ of bureaie» and 
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Shadvdl appointed in his place. The 
angry ex-laureate says, with more point 
Chan truth, that ** Shad well never deviates 
Into sense.'*) 

Tledgeliy (a ry/.), an over-reaching, 
cowardly sneak, who conceals his dirty 
bill-broking under the trade-name of 
Pubsey and Co. He is soundly thrashed 
by Alfred Lammle, and quietly pockets 
the affront. — Dickem : Our Mutual 
Friend 

Fleece (The)^ a poem in blank verse, 
divided into three books, on the subject of 
wool, by John Dyer (1757). 

Fleece of Gold {Order of the). In¬ 
stituted, in 1430, by Philippe de Bour¬ 
gogne, surname Lt Bon, 

stately dames, like queens attended, knlebti wlio bon 
tbe Fleece ef Geld, 

L0H£/UUm: Bruges. 

Fleecehum’pkin (3 syl), bailiff 
Mr. Ireby, the country squire.— Sir l\\ 
Scott: The Two Drovers (time, George 
III.). 

Fleece’em {Mrs.), meant for Mrs. 
Rudd, a smuggler, thief, milliner, match¬ 
maker, and procuress. — Foote : The 
Cozeners. 

Fleetwood, or The New Man of 
Feeling, the hero of a novel so named by 
W. Godwin (1805). 

FZaEK'Ilf O (Archdeacon), the clergy- 
mao to whom old MegMurdochson made 
her confession.— Sir IV. Scott: Heart of 
Midlothian (time, George II.). 

SFlem'ing \Sir Malcolm), a former 
suitor of lady Margaret de Hautlieu.— 
Sir W. Scott: Castle Dangerous (time, 
Henry I.). 

Fleming (Lady Mary), one of the 
maids of honour to Mary queen of Scots. 
— 5 fr W„ Scott: The Abbot (time, Elisa¬ 
beth). 

Fleming (Rose) . niece of Mrs. Maylie. 
Rose marries her cousin Harry Maylie, 

Sba am paat Caat tai ao tlisht and «xquisit« a 
mould, to iwd and fentle. to pure and beautiful, that 
oottb aeomod not bar element, nor Ha roush creaturea 
ber St compankma. Tbe ywcj insottisence that abotm 
fal bet deep blue cy« . . . seemed tearediy ... of tbe 
vodd, and yet the chatirine expressloii of aweetneas 
and foed'bttmoor, tbe tbousand lights that played 
about tbe foce . . . above all tbe smile, tbe cbeemil, 
happy smile, were made for borne and fireside pesos 
and hijiipiTinss OUmr TwteU nti* (ntsjl. 

Fliimtoh School (The), o school 
^ pKtnting commencing in the fifteenth 
centciy* with the brothers Van Evek. 
The ehM tarfy muters were Memfii^t 


Weyden, Matsys, Mabuse, and More. 
The chief of the second period were 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Paul Potter, Cuyp, 
Vandyck, Snyders, jordaens, Kaspar de 
Grayer, and the younger Teniers. 

Fleshly School (The), a class of 
Britiiih poets of wmich Swinburne, 
Ros.sclti, Morris, etc., are exponents. 
So called from the sensuous character of 
their poetry, 

(It was Thomas Maitland [i.e. R. W. 
Buchanan! who first gave them this appel¬ 
lation in tne Contemporary Review.) 

Fleta, a Latin treatise on English law. 
Author uncertain. 

XTetcher (Dick), one of the crew of 
the pirate vessel. — Sir IV. Scott: The 
Pirate (time, William III.). 

Fleur de Marie, the betrothed of 
captain Phoebus— Victor Hugo: Notre 
Dame de Paris 

Fleurajlt, an apothecary. He flies 
into a rage because li<^ralde (a xjV.) says 
to his brother, *' Rernettez cela & unefois, 
et demeurez un peu cn repos.” The 
apothecary flares out, " De quo! vous 
mClez vous de vous opposer aux ordon- 
nanccs de la m^decine . . . jc vais dire k 
Monsieur Purgon comme on m’a em- 
p6che d'exccuicr scs ordres . , . Vous 
verrez, vous verrez,**— Molitre: Lt Maladt 
Imaginaire {1673). 

lElib'bertigib'bet, the fiend that 
gives man the squint eye and hare-lip, 
sends mildews and blight, etc. 

This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet ... be gives 
the web and the pin \dista.v€S of Ou squints 

tbe eye, and makes tbe tiare-iip ; [Ae] mildews the white 
wheat, end hurt;, the poor creature of ssrtb. —SCing 
Lear, act ill. sc. 4 (1605). 

*.* Shakespeare got this name from 
bishop Harsnett’s Declaration of Popish 
Impostures, where Flibberdigibetisemeof 
the fiends which tbe Jesuits cast out of 
Edmund Peckham. 

Flibbertigibbet or “DickieSludge,” 
the dwarf ^andson of Gammer Slud^ 
(landlady of Erasmus Holiday, the school¬ 
master In the vale of Whitehorse). In 
the entertainment given by the iri (A 
Leicester to queen Elizabeth, Dickon 
Sludge acts the part of an imp.— Sir 
Scott! Kenilworth {ilvat, Elizabeth). 

Fli 3 ii 4 BlaiiiLe, or The Ufe astd Mrrore 
rfmy Uncle, and the Amours of my Aumty 
by Isaac Disraeli (1805). 

Flint (Lord), chief minister of etete he 
one of Ibe sultans of India. He bed te 
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enTiabl« faculty of a very short memory 
when he did not choose to recollect 
'* My people know, no doubt, but I can¬ 
not recollect,” was his stock phrase,— 
Mr 5 ^ Inchbald: Such Things Are{i7S6), 

Flint, jailer in TA^ Destrier^ a musical 
drama by Dibdin (1770), 

jPIint [Sir CUmeni), a very kind- 
hearted, generous old bachelor, who 

trusts no one,” and though he professes 
his undoubted belief to be “that self U 
the predominant principle of the human 
mind,” is never so happy as when doing 
an unselfish and generous act, lie settles 
Tqooo a year on the young lord Gayville, 
ms nephew, that he may marry Miss 
Alton, the lady of his choice; and says, 
“To reward the deserving, and make 
those we love happy, is self-interest in the 
extreme.”— Burgoynt: The Heiress (1781). 

mint Jack, Edward Simpson, who 
used to tramp the kingdom, vending 
spurious flint arrow-lieads, celts, and 
other imitation antiquities. In 1867 be 
was imprisoned for theft. 

mippan'ta, an intriguing lady s-maid, 
daughter of Mrs, Cloggit. She is in the 
service of Clarissa, and aids her in all her 
follies. — Vanbrugh : The Confederacy 
(1695). (See Lissardo.) 

t saw Miss Pope for the second time In the year lyjo, 
In the character of " FUpp lata.'*— Smith, 

Flite (Miss), a poor crazed, good- 
hearted woman, who has lost her wits 
dirough the “law’s delay.” She is 
always haunting the Courts of Chancery 
with “ her documents,” hoping against 
hope that she will receive a judgment. 
^Dickens: Bleak House^ iv, (1852). 

Flockliart ^''idtm), landlady of the 
lodgings in the Canongate where Waver- 
ley and M'lvor dine with the baron of 
Bradwardine (3 sy/.), — Sir IV* Scoti: 
Waver ley (time, George 11 .). 

XloAden Field. This battle was 
fcpight September 9, 1513, and it was 
there that the earl of Surrey defeated the 
Scots. The ballad so called was written 
in X664, author unknown. 

by Deputy. The marquis 
de Leganes forbade the tutor of his son to 
use rigour or corporal punishment of any 
kibd,. io the tutor bit upon this device 
to indnsl^te the boy: be flogged a lad. 
named Raphael, brought up with .young’ 
Leganes as a playmate, whenever thkt 
ywing uobkman desert punliftilieiit 


This produced an excellent effect; but 
Raphael did not see its justice, and ran 
away .—Gil Bias, v. i. (1724). 

^ When Henri IV. abjured the protes- 
tant faith, and was received into the 
Catholic Church, two ambassadors were 
sent to Rome as his representatives. They 
knelt in the portico of St. Peter’s, sang 
the Miserere (4 syl.), and at each 
verse were struck with a switch on the 
naked shoulders. 7 ’hiswas, by a fiction, 
supposed to be the penance suffered by 
the king for having been a protestant. 

riollo or mollio, a Roman tribune, 
who held the province of Gaul under the 
emperor l.eo. W’hen king Arthur invaded 
Gaul, the tribune fled to Paris, which 
Arthur besieged, and Flollo proposed to 
decide the quanxsl by single combat. To 
this Arthur agreed, and cleft with his 
sword Caliburn both the helmet and head 
of his adversary. Having made himself 
master of all Gaul, king Arthur held his 
court at Paris. — Geo^ey : British His¬ 
tory, ix. II (1142). 

And after these . . . 

At Paris in the lists [Arthur'] idth FtoIBo fou^t} 

The emperor Leon's power to raise bis sTe^i^ UMt 

bfuugiit. 

Drayt»n : P»ly«lH<m, !▼. (i6sa). 

Flood ( Hoah's), (See R a yen. ) 

Flopson, Mrs. Matthew Pocket's 
principal nurse.— Great Expec¬ 
tations (1858). 

Flor and BlanoHeflor, the title of 

a minnesong by Conrad Fleck, at one 
time immensely popular. It is the stoiy 
of two children who fall in love with each 
other. There is a good deal of grace and 
tenderness in the tale, with an abundance 
of trash. Flor, the son of Feinix, a pagan 
king, is brought up with Blancbeflor(an 
enfant vol/J. The two children love each 
other, but Feinix sells Blancheflor to some 
Eastern merchants. Flor goes in quest 
of Blancheflor, whom he nnds in ^by- 
lon, in the palace of the sultan, who if a 
sorcerer. He gains access to the palace, 
bidd»i in a b^ket of roses; but the 
sultan discovers him, and is about to cait 
both into the flames, when, touched with 
human gentleness and love, he sets th^ 
free. Incy then return to Spain, find 
Feinix dead, and many (fourteenth een* 
tury). 

Vlo'm gtxMen of flowers. Inaatursl 
history all the floweca and tegetabhi pio- 
disetiont ofa oountry or locality are csdled 
itsjiam/mxd aUhs animal ptodoctlpailis 

fmtrieu'Vj: . - .... ^ ., r".'- . 
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SFlom, the waiting-woman of <kinna 
Violaate. In love with Lissodo, the valet 
ofdoa Felix.—A/rj. CentUvre: The Won- 
<*r(i7i4). 

Mra. Mattockt'c wua th« most affectincr theatiioai 
l2mr6*tak}njf we ever witnessed. The part she chose 
wis **Tlora," to Cook's don Fidl*," which she ^ayed 
with #11 the freshness and spirit of a woman in hef 
pitmo,—TV m New Monthly (t8a6). 

Flora, the niece of old Farmer Free- 
aold. She is a great beauty, and 
vates Heart well, who marries her. The 
two are so well assorted that their ‘' best 
love is after their espousals.’*— P, 
KtmhU : The Farm-house^ 


Florae [Comic de), a French emigrant, 
courteous, extravagant, light>hearted, and 
vain. — Thackeray : The Newcomes (1855). 

Florautlie [Donna), a lady beloved 
by Octavian. Octavian goes mad because 
he fancies Floranthe (a syl.) is untrue to 
him, but Roque, a bfunt, kind-hcarte^ 
servitor, assures him he is mistaken, anq 
persuades him to return home,— G. Coi- 
mays: Octavian (1824). 


Flor^delioe {3 syi), the mistress of 
Bran'dimart (king of the Distant Islands). 
-^Ariosto: Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Flordespi'aa, daughter of Marsiglio. 
— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso 


Fioronoe. Mrs. Spencer Smith, 
daughter ol baron Herbert the Austrian 
ambassador in England. She was bom 
at Constantinople, during her father's 
residence in that city. Byron made her 
acquaintance in Malta, but Thomas Moore 
tUnks hia devotion was more imaginaiy 
than real. In a letter to his mother, his 
lordship says he "finds her [Florence] 
very j^ty, veiy accomplished, and ex¬ 
tremely eccentric," 


Thoo mayit find n n«w Calypco them. 
SvMt Florance, could another ever $hare 
ThliWMrirsrd, foveiess heart, it would be Chine, 
Syrm: UUlde Herald, 0. s» (i&ro}. 


.Floroaoe ( 7 Til< Geihn^n), Dresden, 
aii6 odled ”Tne Florence of the North,** 


S^loiranoo Bombay. (See Dombet.) 

Flotfdidt or Flof^entikl, a knight ^ho 
pMiises to md a if she wul teach 
hith >10 expound a riddle, and thus save 
his life.— Gower: CtMeMo AftmnHei 
blt,^U* 393 ). 

tti«l»fila«’wi 4 Hoi 4 nktut’lovtt. 

Mt'i < 

f ^^The Wife of Bath's Tale,” 4a- 
Ommti^M*€mt»rhMry Jblht, is the sanld 
stot7*.^ ^Tb» bscodiei eoti^- 

veeiOd^:'kMO'«i'tein^ 'lulheeil, 

'"J iiid i iii'w'*' ." 


and,'‘Florent’’ is called “one of Arthur's 
knights" (1388). 

Love beautifies the plainest face. 

Florentine Diamond (The), the 
fourth largest cut diamond in the world. 
It weighs 1394 carats, and was the largest 
diamond belonging to Charles the 
Bold," duke of Burgundy. It was picked 
up by a Swiss peasant, who sold it to a 
priest for half a crown. The priest sold 
it for £^00, to Bartholomew May of 
Berne, It subsequently came into the 
hands of pope Julius II., and the pope 
gave it to the emperor of Austria. (S^ 
Diamonds.) 

Florentins. (See Florent.) 

Flores or Isle of Flowers, one of 
the Azores (2 syl.). It was discovered in 
1439 by Vanderberg, and is esp^ially 
celebrated because it was near this isle 
that sir Richard Grenville, in the reiga of 
queen Elizabeth, fought his famous sea- 
fight He had only one ship with a 
hundred men, and was opposed by the 
Spanish fleet of fifty-three men-of-war. 
For some hours victory was doubtful, and 
when sir Richard was severely wounded, 
he wanted to sink the ship ; but the 
Spaniards boarded it, complimented him 
on his heroic conduct, and he died. As 
the ship (the Revenge\ was on its way to 
Spain, it was wrecked, and went to the 
bottom, so it never reached Spain after 
an. Tennyson has a poem on the subject 
(1878). 

FIotm (3 syl.), the lover of Blanche- 
fleur.—; II Filocopo (1340). 

•. * Boccaccio has repeated the tide in 
his Decameron, x. $ (1352), in which 
Flores is called ** Ansaldo, and Blanche- 
fleur **Diano'ra." Flores and Blanche- 
fleur, before Boccaccio's time, were noted 
lovers, and are mentioned as early as 
ia8;8 by Matfres Eymengau de Besers, in 
his JBreviari if A mar, 

Chaucer has taken the same story as 
the basis of the Frankeltin's Tale, and 
Bojardo has introduced it as an episode hi 
his Orlando Innamorala^ where the lover 
is “ Prasildo " and the lady Tisbma." 
(See Prasilpo.) 

TbttiehixMilcleR oT dhoiiatm^^ 

Of MttrUn, tad Um Moit d’AJthuM, 

' Htoffteii t^^her Ifi bis brain, 

. V^fftatesttfPlorttiaod BtanrhfiSwir 

AortMld (CounA a Ptrfe, in love: 
with princess Lodoislca {4 syl)^ At tbo 
opening of the play he is travelUi|^ irith 
hts servant Varbel to t^sepyer tha 
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princess has been placed by her father 
during the war. He falls in with the 
Tartar chief Kera Khan, whom he over¬ 
powers in fight, but spares his life, and 
thus makes him his friend. Floreski 
finds the princess in the castle of baron 
Lovinski, who keeps her a virtual prisoner; 
but the castle being stormed by the Tar¬ 
tars, the baron is skin, and the princess 
marries the count.—y. /*. Kemble: Lo- 
doiska. 

Flo'rez, son of Gerrard king of the 
beggars. He assumes the name of Gos- 
win, and becomes, in Bruges, a wealthy 
merchant. His mistress is Bertha, the 
supposed daughter of Vandunke the 
burgomaster.— Fletcher : The Beggars' 
Bush (162a}. 

Flor'ian, *'the foundling of the 
forest," discovered in infancy by the 
count De Valmont, and adopted as his 
own son. Florian is light-hearted and 
volatile, but with deep affection, very 
brave, and the delight of all who know 
him. He is betrothed to his cousin, lady 
Geraldine, a ward of count De Val¬ 
mont— Dimond: The Foundling of the 
Forest, 

Tlor'imel “the Fair," courted b^ 
sir Sat'yrane, sir Periidure, and sir Cal'i- 
dorc (each 3 syL), but she herself “ loved 
none but kiar'inel," who cared not for her. 
When Marinel W’as overthrown by Brito- 
mart, and was reported to be dead, Flori- 
mel resolved to search into the truth of 
this rumour. In her wanderings, she 
came w'eary to the hut of a hag. but when 
she left the hut the hag sent a savage 
monster to bring her back. Florimel, 
however, jumped into a boat and escaped; 
but she fell into the hands of Proteus 
fa .9'/.), who kept her in a dungeon *' deep 
in the bottom of a huge great rock," One 
day, Marine] and his mother went to a 
banquet given by Proteus to the sea-gods; 
and as Marinel was loitering about, he 
heard the captive bemoaning her hard 
fate, and all “ for love of Marinel" His 
heart was touched ; he resolved to release 
the prisoner, and obtained from his 
mother a warrant of release, signed by 
Neptune himself. Proteus did not dare 
to disobev; so the lady was released, and 
became the bapp^ bride of her liberator. 
•Spenser: Fairie Qtteesu, ill 4, 8, and 
It. 11, 13 (1390, X596). 

(The name Flonmei measii “boner* 
Bower.") 
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of Riphse'an snow and vir^n wax, with 
an infusion of vermilion. Two burning 
lamps in silver sockets served for eyes, 
fine gold wire for locks, and for soui “ a 
sprite that had fallen from heaven.” 
l^ggadoccio. seeing this false Florimel, 
carriSl ** her" off as the veritable Flori- 
mel; but when she was stripped of her 
borrowed plumes, this waxen Florimel 
vanished into thin air, leaving nothing 
behind except the “golden ^rdle that 
was about her vftasi.—Spenser: Fairie 
Queene, iii. 8 and v. 3 (1590, 1596). 

Florimefs Girdle, a girdle which gave 
to those who wore it ** the virtue of 
chaste love and wifehood true;" if an^ 
woman not chaste or faithful put it on, it 
immediately “loosed or tore asunder," 
It was once the cestus of Venus; but 
when that queen of beauty wantoned with 
Mars, it fell off and was left on the “ Aci- 
dalian mount."— Spenser: FaHrie Queene, 
iv. a (1596). 

IT One day, sir Cambel. sir Triamond, 
sir Paridel, sir Blandamour, and sir Ferra- 
mont agreed to give Florimers girdle to 
the most bcautilul kdy; when the pre¬ 
vious question was moved, ‘ * Who was the 
most beautiful ? " Of course, each knight, 
as in duty bound, adjudged his own lady 
to be the paragon of women, till the 
witch's image of snow and wax, made to 
represen* Florimel, was produced, when 
all agreed that it was without peer, and 
so the girdle was banded to “the false 
Florimel." On trying it on, however, ft 
would in no wise fit her; and when bj 
dint of pains it was at length fastened, it 
instantly loosened and fell to the mund. 
It would fit Amoret exactly, and of course 
Florimel, but not the witch's thing of 
snow and wax.— Spenser: FaMrie Qwem^ 
*▼•5 (1596)* 

T Morgan la sent king Arthur a 
horn, out of which no lady could drink 
“ who was not to herself or to her husbaiMl 
true." Ariosto's enchanted cup posseasfd 
a similar spell 

^ A boy showed klitf Arthur a memtk 
which DO wife not lead could wear. If 
any unchaste wife or maiden put it on* 
it would either go to shreds or refuse to 
drape her decorously. 

IT At Ephesus was a grotio coDtafning 
a statue of Diana. If a chaste wife or 
maiden entered, a reed there (presented bf 
Pan) gave forth laost sndbdious toundl ; 
but if the un£ahmS or unchaite e»leMi» 
iu soiinds were luwfh aad dlio^^ 

edm U reBeoted the imaiilliedi hut be- 
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aaaet dull when the unchaste stood before 
it (See Caradoc, p. 177.) 

Florin'da, daughter of count Julian 
one of the high lords in the Gothic court 
of Sp^'n. She was violated by king 
Roderick; and the count, in his indigna¬ 
tion, renounced the Christian religion and 
called over the Moors, who came to Spain 
in large numbers and drove Rodenck 
from the throne. Orpas, the renegade 
archbishop of Sev'ille. asked Florinda to 
become his bride, but she shuddered at 
the thought. Roderick, in the guise of a 
priest, reclaimed count Julian as he was 
dying, and as Florinda rose from the 
dead body— 

Her cheek was flushed, and In her eyet there beamed 
A wilder brightness. OntheCothrAedirric/kjshegaaadi 
WhQe underneath the emotions of that hour 
Exhausted life gave wav. . .. Round his neck she threw 
Her arms, and crted/'My Roderick: mine in beavenl* 
Groaning, be claspt her cIoMt, and tn that act 
And agony her happy spirit fled. ^ 

Southty: Roderick^ efle., X3dv. (stt 4 )Jr 

JPlo'ripes (3 syl.), sister of sir Fleri^ 
bras \^Fe-b!-ra-braK\, daughter of I*aban, 
and wife of Guy the nephew of Charle¬ 
magne. 

Florisan'do (Tlu Exfhits and Ad- 
ventures of), part of the series of Le 
Roman des Romans, or those pertaining 
to Am'adis of Gaul. Tliis part (from bk. 
vi to xiv.) was added by Paez de RibSra. 

IFlorlse ( Tfu lady), attendant on 
^een Fierengaria.— Sir W'. Scott: The 
Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

rior'lMl of Nice'a [The Rxfloiu 
and Adventures of), part 01 the series of 
Le Roman des Romans, pertaining to 
Am'adis of Gaul. This part was added 
by Felicino de Silva. 

Slor'iamart, one of Charlema^e’s 
paladins, and the bosom friend of Roland. 

FloriTal \MdlU,), daughter of a 
Firench physician in Belletsie. She fell 
In love with major Belford, while nursing 
him in her father's house during a period 
of sickness. (The tale isj^ven under 
Emily, o. 2^%y--Colman : The Deuce is 
in Him (176a]. 

Xlor'lEel. son of Polixen^ king of 
Bohemia. In a hunting expedition, he 
saw Perdita (the supposed daughter of a 
thephed), fell In love with Iter, and 
courted W under the assumed name of 
iWid^ The king trsicked his ton to 
thesh^herd's house, and told Perdita that 
if she gave oounienanoe to this fooleiy 
he^otild Older her and the shepheid to 


be put to death. Florizel and Perdita then 
ded from Bohemia, and took refuge In 
Sicily. Being brought to the court of 
king Leontis, it soon became manifest 
that Perdita was the king’s daughter. 
Polixen^s, in the mean time, had tracked 
his son to Sicily, but when he was in¬ 
formed that Perdita was the king’s daugh¬ 
ter, his objection to the marriage ceased, 
and Perdita became the happy bride 
of prince Florizel.— Shakespeare : The 
Winte/s Tale (160.^). 

Florisel, the name assumed by George 
IV. in his correspondence with Mrs. 
Robinson (actress and poetess), generally 
known as Per'dita, that being the cha¬ 
racter in which she first attracted his 
attention i^hen prince of Wales. 

*,* George IV. was nicknamed "prince 
Florizel.” *' Prince Florizel” in lord Bca- 
consfield's Endymion (1880) is meant for 
Napoleon 11 L 

Flower of ChlTalry, sir William 
Douglas, knight; of Lidd^alc (*-1353). 
Sir Philip Sidney, statesman, poet, and 
soldier, was also called " The Flower of 
Chivalry ” (1554-1586). So was the 
Chevalier de Bayard, le Chevalier sans 
Peur et sans Reproche (1476-1524). 

Flower of Kings. Arthur is so 
called by John of Exeter (sixth century). 

Flower of Poets, Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1328-1400). 

Flower of the LtT'ant. Zantd is 
so called from its great beauty and fer¬ 
tility. 

Z«nl« I Xante I ftor dl Levaittl. 

Flower of Yarrow \The), Mary 
Scott, daughter of sir William Scott of 
Harden. 

Flowers {ljn>ers*) are stated by Spen¬ 
ser, in his Shephearde's Calendar, to be 
** the purple columbine. giUiflowers, car¬ 
nations. and sops in wine” (“ April”). 

In the "language of flowers,^’ column 
Hne signifies "folly,” gillifowers "bonds 
of love," carnations "pure love.” and 
st^s of wine (one of the carnation family) 
" woman's love.” 

Bring hither the plnlce, and pwpte cnllimbliic, 
WithgttUflowm: 

Bring coroiuitloiu, and aopa la wtaai. 

Worne of paramoun, 

Spenser: The Sh^henrOte Cmtendmr (** ApfB." 

Flower Sermoi&i a sermon preached 
every Whit Ntonday in St. Catherine 
Ctee. On this occasion each of the oou- 
grsgation carries a tmndh of fiovveis, shd 
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• bmch of floAVers is also laid on the 
pulpit cushion. The Flower Sermon is 
not now limited to St. Catherine Crec, 
other churches have adopted the custom. 

Xlowerdale (-StV 7 oAn), father of 
Clarissa, and the neighbour of colonel 
Oldboy.— Bicker staff: Lionel and Cla- 
rissa. 

Flowered Robes. In ancient Greece 
to say “ a woman wore flowered robes 
was the same as to say she was a Jl/e 
publique, Solon made t a law that 
virtuous women should appear in simple 
and modest apparel, but that harlots 
should always dress in gay and flowered 
robes. 

As furtive slaves are kii«vu by their stij^ata, so 
flowered varments indicate one of the demi-monde 
[fiOixaXiOa].— of AUxtindria. 

Flowery Kingdom (The), China. 
The Chinese call their kingdom Hvoa 
Kwoh, which means “The Flowery King¬ 
dom,” i,e, the flower of kingdoms. 

Fluellen, a Welsh captain and great 
pedant, who, amongst other learned quid¬ 
dities, drew this parallel between Henry V. 
and Alexander the Great: * ‘ One was bom 
in Monmouth and the other in Macedon, 
both which places begin with M, and in 
both a river flowed.”— Shakespeare:Henry 
y, act iv. sc. 7 (r 599). 

Flur, the bride of Cassivclaun, ** for 
whose love the Roman Caesar first invaded 
Britain.”— 7 'ennysan: Idylls of the King 
(•' Enid ”). 

Flute, the bcllows-mender, who in the 
travestie of Piramus and Thisby had to 
taie the port of Thisbe. 

FbtU: What is Thisbe T a wanderlnc kni^iht T 
(^inct; It is the lady Pyramus oiust love. 

Flutt: Nay, faith, let not me plav a woman t I have 
a beard coming.—i'AaA^jr/rarv.’ Midfum»ur Nigkfs 
Dream, act L ac. 1 (1590^. 

Flute ( The Mafic), a flute which has 
the power of inspiring love. When ^ven 
the powers of darkness, the love it in¬ 
spires is sensual love; but when bestowed 
by the powers of light, it becomes sub¬ 
servient to the very holiest ends. In the 
C^iera called Die Zauberftdte, Tami^no 
PamFna are guided by it through all 
worldly dangers to the knowledge of 
divine truth (or the mysteries of Isis).— 
Umart: Die Zauberffoie (17^1), 

Flutter, a gossip, fond of tiling a 
good story, but, unhappily, umtble tb 
so without a blunder. 

insignificant creatm, admitted evtsy- 


where, but cared for nowhere " (aet i. sc. 
3).— Mrs. Cowley: The BelUs Stratagem 

Flutter (Sir Fopling), the hero in 
Etheridge's comedy of The Man of Mode 
(1676). 

Fly Fainted (A). The quondam 
shepherd lad Giotto had not been long 
under his master Cimabue, when he 
painted a fly on the nose of a head so true 
to nature that Cimabue tried to brush it 
off. (See Bee Painted. See also Zeuxis 
AND PARRHASIOS.) 

Fly-gods, Beelxebub, a god of Che 
Philistines, supposed to ward off flies. 
Achof was worshipped by the CyrSneans 
for a similar object. Zeus Apomy'ios was 
the fly-god of the Greeks. 

On the east side of your shop, aloft, 

Write Mathlai. Tannael, ami Barah'orat j 
Upon the north part. Racl, Velel, ThieL 
They are the uaiiies of those mercurial spettm 
That do fright flies from boxes. 

SiH y^nsen: The A Ichemisi, 1. (iStol. 

Flying Dutcliman ( The), a phan¬ 
tom ship, seen in stormy weatlier off the 
Cape of Good Hope, and thought to fore¬ 
bode ill luck. The legend is that it was 
a vessel laden with precious metal, but a 
horrible murder having been committed 
on board, the plague broke out among 
the crew, and no port would allow the 
ship to enter, so it was doomed to float 
about like a ghost, and never to enjoy 
rest.— Sir W. Scott. 

*.* Another legend is that a Dutch 
captain, homeward bound, met with long- 
continued head winds off the Cape; but 
swore he would double the Cape and not 
put back, if be strove till the day of doom. 
He was taken at his word, and there be 
still beats, but never success in roundlog 
the point. 

(Captain Marryat has a novel founded 
on this legend, called The Phantom Ship, 
1836.) 

Flying Rigbwrayman, WiUiam 
Harrow, who leaped his horse over turn¬ 
pike gates as if it had been furnish^ 
with wings. He was executed tn 1763.. 

Flyter (Mrs.), landUn^ of the lodg¬ 
ings occupied by Frank Osbatdistone m 
Glasgow.— tv, Scott: Bob Roy (time, 
George I, ). 

Fcodera (The), the publie neu 
between the Idngi <3^ Bngland and otte 
royal peraonikgM. It eoniaiht the 
Magna OiMMroiis bem^Sae^ni, 
flu^ bther Dr: Adoih Clarkt 
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irai employed to carry the original work 
back to the Conquest. Rymer was the 
compiler of fifteen folio volumes (1638- 
1714). Robert Sanderson added five 
more. The Hague edition was published 
in ten volumes folio, and Stephen What¬ 
ley translated it into English in 1731. 

Foible, the intriguing lady‘s-maid of 
lady Wishfort, and married to Waitwcll 
(lackey of Edward Mirabel!). She inter¬ 
lards her remarks with “says he,’* “he 
sayi says he," “she says says she," 
etc.—; The Way of the World 
(1700). 

Foi'g'ard {Father), one of a gang of 
thieves. He pretends to be a French 
priest, but “ his French shows him to be 
English, and his English shows him to 
be Irish*"— Farquhar: The Beanec 
Stratagem (1705). 

Foker {ffenty), son of lady Fokei^ 
He marries Bl.inclie Amory.— 'Thackeray: 
Fendennis (1850). 

Folair' (a J^yh), a pantomimist at the 
Portsmouth 'Fheatre. under the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Vincent Crummies.— 
Dickens: Nicholas Nickledy (1838). 

Foldatb, general of the Fir-bolg or 
Belgae in the south of Ireland. In the 
epic called Tern’ora, Cathinor is the “lord 
of Atha," and Foldath is his general 
He is a good specimen of the savage 
chieftain; bold and daring, but pre¬ 
sumptuous, overbearing, and cruel “ His 
stride is haughty, and bis red eye rolls in 
wrath," Foldath looks with scorn on 
Hidalla, a humane and gentle officer in 
t^ same army, for his delight is strife, 
and he exults over the fallen. In counsel 
Foldath is imperious, and contemptuous 
to those who differ from him. Unrelent¬ 
ing in revenge; and even when he falls 
with his death-wound, dealt by Fillan the 
son of Fingal, he feels a sort of pleasure 
that his ghost would hover in the blast, 
and exult over the graves of his enemies. 
Foldath had one child, a daughter, the 
l)luc-cyed Dardu-Lc'na, the last of the 
race ,—Ossiani Temora, 

Folio (Tom)t Thomas Rawlinson, a 
bibliopoUst, who flourished about 1681- 
1735.— TaiUr, 

Foil'dlowife, an uxorious banker.— 
Cangrevi: The Old Bachelor (1693)* 

WImmi Mi«. I*ff«no)ii (ir3S-»7763 in vImU 


{**Sir Jealous Traffic" is in The Busy 
Body, by Mrs. Ccnllivre.) 

Fondlove {Sir William), a vain old 
baronet of 60, who fancies himself a 
schoolboy, capable of playing boyish 
games, dancing, or doing anything that 
young men do. “ How marvellously 1 
wear ! What signs of age have I ? I’m 
certainly a wonder for my age. I walk 
as well as ever. Do I stoop ? Observe 
the hollow' of my back. As now I stand, 
so stood I when a child, a rosy, chubby 
boy. My arm is firm as ’twas at ao. 
Oak, oak, isn't it ? Think you my leg 
is shrunk ?—not in the calf a little ? 
When others waste, 'tis growing-time 
with me. Vigour, sir, vigour, in every 
joint. Could run, could leap. Why 
shouldn't I marry ?" So thought sir 
William of sir William, and he married 
the Widow Green, a buxom dame of 40 
summers. —Knou'lcs : The Love-Chase 
(1837). 

Fontaiueblean (Decrer of), an edict 
passed by Napoleon I., ordering all 
English goods wherever found to be 
ruthles.sly burnt (October 18, 1810), 

FoiLtaraT>ia, now called Fuenterabia 
(in Latin Fvns rafidus), near the gulf of 
Gascony, Heic Charlemagne and all his 
chivalry fell by the sword of the *' Span¬ 
ish Saracens,"— Mariana, 

',' Mezeray says that the rear of the 
king's armjr being cut off, Charlemagne 
returned and obtained a brilliant revenge. 

Fool (A Royal). James I. of Great 
Britain was called by Sully of France 
“The Most Learned Fool in Christen¬ 
dom ** (1566-1625). 

Fool (The), in Shakespeare’s Ring 
Lear, a wise counsellor in disguised 
idiotcy. 

Fool (The), in the ancient morris- 
dance, represented the court jester. He 
carried in his band a yellow ^uble. and 
wore on his head a hood with ass's cars, 
the top of the hood nsing into the form 
of a cock’s neck and head, with a belt at 
the extreme end. The hood was blue 
edged with yellow and scalloped, the 
doublet red edged with yellow, the girdle 
yellow, the hose of one leg yellow and of 
the other blue, shoes red. (See Morris- 
Dance,) ' 

' Fool of Qtiamiy hy 

.iHeary Bnookc (1766). . 

Fool*. 



FOOLS, JESTERS. 


FOOT-BREADTH. 


Belgfim, is so called, because it has been 
for many years the Bedlam of Belgium. 

Battersea is also a pays de fous^ from 
a pun. Simples used to be grown there 
largely for the London apothecaries, and 
hence the expression, Vau must ga U 
Battersea to get your simples cut^ 

•.* Boeotia was considered by the 
Athenians the pays de fous of Greece. 
Arcadia was also a folly-land; hence 
Arcades ambo {" both noodles alike ”). 

Pools, Jesters, and MirtBmen. 

In the folloiving list, those in italics were 
mirthmen, but not licensed fools or 
jesters, 

ADBLSBUmN {Burkari ICmsfar), jester to Coowo 
1 . He «ras not only a fun-nuiker, but also t g^hosUy 
adriser of the Hanoverian. 

AksakofP, the fool of ccarina Elizabeth ef Russia 
fmother of Petes 11 .). He waa a stolid brute, fond 
of practical jokes. 

ANCBLY {LX Jester to Loult XIV.. and last of Hke 
licensed fools of France. Ho Is mentioned by Boiioau 
fas Satiree i. and riii. 

Aon (M0nsi£n*fne), who auccoodod SofjfUa at tbs 
menyman of Pope Grepory XVL 
ARMSTBONG jester in the courts of Tames 

I. and Charies 1. One of the characters in Scott's 
novel 77 m F^rtunts ^ Nigtl, Being condemned he 
death by kiaf James for sheep-stealing, Archie im¬ 
plored that bo might live tiU ne had read his Bible 
through for his tours weal This waa granted, and 
Archie rejoined, with a iSj lool^ ** Then do’ll tak’ ao 
’fin I ever read a word on^ 1 * 

Be ROIC, ** jeculator ” to WIIHam the CoaqoerMr. 
Three towns and five caracutoa In GloucestershUe woae 
given him by the king. 

BluBT D’ARBERBS (seventeenth century), fool to 
Che duke of Mantua. IXiring a pestilence, be con¬ 
ceived the ideo of offering his life as a ransom for bis 
countrymen, aaid actually starved himself to death te 
st^ the pla^o. 

Bonny {PmtHcFi, jester te the regent Morton. 

S»rdt {Andrew), usually catted "Merry Aadreer,* 
physician to Henry VIII. (1900-1549). 

BRUSQUBT. Of this court fool BrantAmo ssys, 
** He never had his euual in repartee ” (i5i»-r5fi3). 

CuiUet {GtAllattmi}, who fiourUbed about J49a Rla 
Kkeness is given In the frontispiece ef the SMe 
F*«li ( 1497 )- 

CHICOT, jester of Henri III. and Henri IV. Alex, 
andre Dumas has a novel callod Chicei Ou JtHer 

^ ^LQUHOtm predecessor of James 

Geddes, Jester In tne court of Mary auce* of Scots. 

Cer^t, “ prince of non-ofRcial Jesters and eoxcoabs.* 
K^t by prince Henry, brother of Charles I. 

COULON, doctor and jester to Louis XVIII. He 
eras the very pilnce of mimics. He sat for the portmitt 
of Thiers, Mold, sad comte Joseph de ViM (died 




He 


• L Contemporary 


hA'GONWT Jester to Ung Arthur, 
knighted by the king himself. 

DERRIB, a court Jeatar te J 
srith Thom. 

DUPRBSMQT, poet, playwright, actor, gardener, 
flass-manafaderar, spendthrift, wit, and honorary fee) 
Is Louis XIV. His jests ate tbs ” Joe Mitters’* ef 
France. 

GB 3 >frBS (Vkmerj, jesiw In the court of Mary queen 
ef Scots. He eas dafe and foSowed Jemmy Col> 
qehottn in the motley. 

GLORfluX {L4* jMter ef Charles At ef 

Buifundy. 

CktNBLLA, domestic Jester ef the duke of Ferrara. 
Hlsjesraareln etfad. ConeOn used to ride i koxM aA 
ikia and tfone, whldi is spoken M'In Dm QuiMm, 
JSUmati vymeX), e retrtaer in the houss ef Mr. 
ef Castlenwttdfi, WorceatemUkau IfedM ai 


to the expresrfon, ” As big a fool as Jack Halbd.* ill 
was the ultimns teurrmrum in Great Britain. 

H BYWOOD {y*kM), author ef numeroua dramatle 
works (j 490-1565). 

yean (SetmiJ, or ** Old John t ” so called to dlstln- 

S iish him from Jean er Johan, called Lt Fai dt 
adamt (fl- 1380). 

Johan, Lg Ftldt Madame, mentioned by Marot In 
his epitaphs. 

yohnxan (J?.), femillariy known as “lord Flame.* 
the character he plavea in his own extravagattsa 
Hurta-Thrumbg (1739/. 

A>aiv (Gcfccrn/), a Saxon general, fkmous fer his 
broad jests. 

Kilugkhw {Themm$), called “king Charles's 
Jester ■* (idii-TfiBa). 

LoNGHLY, jester to Louis XIII. 

Narr (AT/auj), jester to Frederick “the Wise," 
elector of Prusria. 

Pack. 

Patch, court fool of Elizabeth wife of Henry VII, 
PaTCHR, cardinal Wol-*ey « Jester. The cardlasl 
made Henry VIII. a present of this “wise fool," and 
the king returned word that “ the gift was a most ac¬ 
ceptable one." 

PAT ISON, licensed Je<:ter to sir Thomas More. He 
is introduced by Hans Holbein In his famous picture of 
the lord chancellor. 

Pan/ (VozoA), baron Gundling. Tills menyraan was 
laden with dUaa la ridicule by Frederick William 1 . of 
Prussia. 

PbaRCB (Z>frJNr). fool of the earl of Suffolk. Dean 
Swift wrote an epitaph on him. 

RayHRE, court Jester to Henry 1 . of England. 
ROSRN (A'uHM V0H dgr), a private Jester te the em¬ 
peror Maximilian I. 

SCOGAN, court Jester to Edward TV. 

SOCI.IA {Carditta/), the fun-maker of pope Gregory 
XVI. He was succeeded by Aopu 
SOUFRS {H'ill), court jester te Henry VIII, The 
effigy of this jester is at Hamptoa Court. And in Old 
Fish Street was once a public-housa called Will 
Somers’s tavern (1490-1560). 

Sthhlin (Pro/essffr), in the household of czarina 
Elizabeth of Ruasia. He was teacher of mathematica 
end history to the grand-duka (Pater 11 .), and waa r i r o 
his licensed buffoon. 

TarUtan (Fiekard), the fkmous down and jester la 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, but not attached either te 
the court or to any nobleman (1530-1588). 

Thom, one of the court jesters ef Jaema L Con¬ 
temporary with Derrie. 

TKiBOt'LXT, court fester to Louis XII. and Fran¬ 
cois I. (1487-15.36). Ltctttlo the rival of Titian, to^ his 
likeness, wbicK is still extant. 

Wallbtt {tF. F.), court jester to queen Victoria, 
He styles himself “the queen s jester," but doubtiei^y 
has no warrant for the title from the lord chamberlain. 
Walter, jester to queen Elizabeth. 

WILL, •• my lord ef Leiceslor’s jesting player j “ but 
who this “ Wtll" was is not known. It might be Wi| 
Johnson, Will Sly, Will Ximp. or even Witt Shake¬ 
speare. 

YORiCK, jester In the court ef Denmark. Rafensid 
te by Sbakrapearo in hit f/amUt, act v. sc. 1. 

(Dr. Doran published The History ef 
Court Fools, in 1858.) 

Fools* Faradigf), unlawfut pleasure; 
illicit love; vain hopes; the limhus 
fatuorum or paradise of idiots and fools. 

If ye should lead her fate a feels' paradise, it w«rf • 
gross . . , behaviour.—dAaAcii/carv / JCmnm ami 
JulUi, act flL ac. 4 t^ 39 T)‘ 

Foot. The foot of an Arab is noted 
for its arch, and hence Tennyson speajoi 
of the ** delicate Arab arch of [AfamftJ 
feet'*— Maud, *vi. i, 

Vertdivmdth, the tword Uionir 
Sho U mw “ the Stnws” e Nofinyr, 



FOPUNO FLUTTER. 


FORESIGHT. 


Ou«rn-btter of Hakon the Goo<l. 

Wherewith at a stroke he hewea 
The miUstone thro' and thro' | 

And Foot-breadth of Thoralf “ A* Strong I **— 
Were not hO broad, nor yet so long, 

Nor was their edge so true. 

Lon£/it/fiw. 

Fopliug nutter {Sir), "the man 
of mode,’^ the chief character of a 
comedy by sir George Etherege, entitled 
Th^ Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter 
(1676). 

Foppery. Vespasian the Roman 
emperor had a contempt for foppery. 
When certain young noblemen came to 
him smelling of perfumes, he said to 
them, " You would have pleased me 
more if you had smelt of garlic.” 

H Charlemagne had a similar contempt 
of foppery. One day, when he was hunt¬ 
ing, the rain poured down in torrents, 
and the fine furs and silks of his suite 
were utterly spoilt. The king took 
occasion to rebuke the court beaux for 
their vanity in dress, and advised them fh 
future to adopt garments more simple 
and more serviceable. 

Foppingfton (lord), an empty- 
headed coxcomb, intent only on dress 
and fashion. His favourite oaths, which 
he brings out with a drawl, are : " Strike 
me dumb I ” " Split my windpipe ! ” and 
so on. When he loses his mistress, he 
consoles himself with this reflection: 
"Now, for my part, I think the wisest 
thing a man can do with an aching heart 
is to put on a serene countenance ; for a 
philosophical air is the most becoming 
thing in the world to the face of a person 
of quality.”— Vanbrugh : The Relapse 

The ihoonutlcw ta Tht Rtlapxt teOs Um! Popping- 
toa diat hk lordship It mistaken hi supposing that htt 
shoo ptnehaa.— 

Foppington cider brother of 

Tom Tashion* A selfish coxcomb, en¬ 
gaged to be married to Miss Hoyden, 
daughter of sir Tunbelly Clumsy, to 
whom he is personally unknown. His 
fovourite oaths arc : ** Strike me dumb I ” 
" Strike me ugly! ” " Stap my vitals I ” 
“ .SpHt my windpipe 1 " " Rat me 1 ” etc.; 
and, in speaking, his affectation is to 
duuQge the vowd a into a, os tat, naw, 
ftmlm, waurld, ordered, mauth, pound, 
mamtth, lang, Jhilosapker, torture, and 
so cm. (See Clumsy, p. aai->— 
dOMt A Trip ta Scarbanmgh (1777)* 

(tlite emmedy is The Relapse, slightly 
altered and curtailed.) 

JlNmpljaigt^ (AefiA a young married 
maa abom town* most mtent upon dress 


and fashion, whose whole life is con¬ 
sumed in the follies of play and seduc¬ 
tion. His favourite oaths are: " Sun, 
bum me 1 ” " Curse, catch me I ” ** Stap 
my breath! ” ** Let me blood I ” ** Run 
me through!” "Strike me stupid 1 ” 
** Knock me down ! ” He is reckoned 
the king of all court fops.— Colley Cibber : 
The Careless Husband (1704). 

MackUn says, ** Nature fonn»*<i Colley Cibber for a 
COEComb . . . and his predominant tendency was to be 
cottkdered among men as a leader of fashion, and 
among women as a Hence . . . his‘lord 

Foppmgton “ was a model for dress, and that hauteur 
ana nonclialance which distinguished the superior cox¬ 
combs of that diAy."--Percy : Anecdotes, 

Fops' Alley. The passage between 
the benches right and left of the old 
opera-house. 

Ford, a gentleman of fortune living 
at Windsor. He assumes the name of 
Brook, and being introduced to sir John 
Falstaff, the knight informs him " of his 
whole course of wooing,” and how at ons 
time he eluded Mrs. Ford’s jealous 
husband by being carried out before his 
eyes in a buck-t^ket of dirty linen.— 
Merry IVives of Windsor, act iii. sc. 5. 

Mrs, Ford, wife of Mr. Ford. Sir 
John Falstaff pays court to her, and she 
pretends to accept his protestations of 
love, in order to expose and punish him. 
Her husband assumes for the nonce the 
name of Brook, and sir John tells him 
from time to time the progress of his 
suit, and bow be succeeds in duping her 
fool of a husband.— Shakespeare : Merry 
Wives of Windsor (1596). 

For'dells (3 syl,), wife of Bran'di- 
mart (Orlando’s intimate friend). When 
Brandimart was slain, FordeJis dwelt for 
a time in his sepulchre in Sicily, and died 
broken-hearted. (Sec Fourdelis.) — 
Ariosto: Orlando Furioso, bk. xii. (1516). 

Foraliead. A high forehead was at 
one time deemed a mark of beauty in 
women ; hence Felice, the wife of Guy of 
Warwick, is described as having "the 
same high forehead as Venus ,”—History 
tf Guy ^ Warwick. 

Fora'aiglit (a syL), a mad, super¬ 
stitious old man. who "consulted the 
stars, and believed in omens, portents, 
and predictions.” He referred "man’s 
goatish disposition to the charge of a 
star,” and says he himself was "bom 
when the Crab was ascending, so that al3 
his affisirs in life have gone backwm^** 
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iHffWis. Know wheth«r life sbeH b« looff or 
sboft. happy or unhappy ; whether diseases are curable 
or iocuranle; if journeys shall be prosperous, under¬ 
takings successful, or stolen foods recovered.— 
Carvwvs .* JLfVt/er L«v<, U. (1695/. 

Forest ( The), fifteen lyrics by Ben 
Jonson (1616). It contains the celebrated 
one— 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

Forester [Sir Philip), a libertine 
knight. He goes in disguise to lady 
BothwelVs ball on his return from the 
Continent, but, being recognized, de¬ 
camps. 

Lxidy Jemima Forester, wife of sir 
Philip, who goes with her sister lady 
Bothwell to consult ** the enchanted 
mirror," in which they discover the clan> 
destine marriage and infidelity of sir 
Philip.— Sir [V. Scott: Aunt XJargarefs 
Mirror William 111 ,). 

Forgers and Forgeries {Literary}. 

(i) Acta Pi/dta. An apocryphal report 
of the Crucifixion, said to have been sent 
by Pontius Pilate to Tiberius the Roman 
emperor. 

Amber Witch (The). (See under 
Reinhold.) 

(a) Annals of Tacitus ( The). Said to 
be a forgery of Poggio l 3 racciolini, 
apostolic to eight popes {1381-1459). It 
is said that Cosmo de Nledici agreed to 
pay him 500 gold sequins (about £160) 
for his trouble. We are further told that 
Poggio’s MS. is still in the library of 
Florence, and that it was published in 
146a Johannes de Spire produced the 
last six books, but the work is still incom¬ 
plete. In confirmation of this tale it is 
added “that no writer has quoted from 
the Annals before the close of the six¬ 
teenth century." TThe title “Annals of 
Tacitus " was given to Poggio’s book by 
Beatus Rhenanus in 1553. 

Whether these assertions arc true or 
not, it is very generally admitted that the 
famous quotation paraded by Paley in 
his Eviderues (chap, ii.) is not genuine. 
It speaks of Christ being crucified by 
I^te, and the persecutions of the early 
Christians (Annals, xv. 44). 

(3) An NIL’S of Viterbo (or Giovanni 
Nanni) (1432-1502). His Antiquimum 
Variorunt Volumina, xvii. (H^ 
fesses to be selections from Berosius, 
Manitho, Megasihenes (4 syl), Archilo- 
cos, Myrsiles (3 syl.), Fabius Picior, 
Stmpronlus, Cato, etc.; but the pr^ 
tended selections are faJ)ricatlons. 

J4) Apociyphal Tbb# 

numerous, but the best known an 


“The Revelation of Peter," the “Epistle 
of Barnabas," the “Institutions of the 
Apostles," the “ Gospel according to the 
Hebrews," the “ Gospel of Peter *n[said to 
be of the second century), the “ CSrospcl" 
and the “ Acts of Thomas," the “Acts of 
the Apostles by Andrew," the “Acts of 
the Apostles by John," the “Gnostic 
Scriptures," etc, 

Ireiueus (bk. L ir) tells us that the Gnostics the 
second century, had an innumerable number of spurious 
books; and that in the following Sgfe the number 
yreatly increased. In the fourth century there wove at 
least eighty Gospels. 

(5) Apostolic Constitutions (The). A 
collection of ecclesiastical laws attributed 
to St. Clemens, a disciple of St. Peter, 
but pronounced to be forgeries by the 
Council of Constantinople in 690. 

(6) Bertram (Z>r. Charles Julius), 
professor of English at Copenhagen. He 
gave out that he had discovered, in 1747, 
in the library of that city, a book entitled 
De Situ Britannia, with the “ Dia- 
phr.agmata" (or Itinerary), by Richardu! 
Corineusis. He published this with two 
other treatises fone by Gilclas Badon'icus, 
and the other by Nennius Banchorensis] 
in 1757. The forgery was expoasd by 
the Rev. J. E. Mayor, in his preface to 
RUardi dt Cirtnetsiria Speculum 
Historiale, 

It is said that the style and Latinity of 
Bertram’s book are inconsistent with the 
time of Richard of Cirencester. He may 
possibly have based his forgeries on some 
chronicles and itineraries; but he has 
mutilated them, and falsified them by 
variations and additions of his own. 

(7) Boecb (Hector), in his Scoionm 
Historia (1520), has forged the names of 
forty-five Scottish kings, with which he 
interpolated the Irish list of the Dal- 
riadic rulers (that is, the kings of 
Argyllshire). 

jf^ Cagliostro (C(7«n/<5/). Alexandro 
de Cagliostro was certainly the most un¬ 
blushing literary impostor that ever lived 
(1745-1795). He stole the novels of John 
Potocki, a Polish count, and published 
them as bis own. The National ferreted 
out this and all his other impositions* 
His name has become a by-word ol 
literary quacks. 

( 9 ) Chasles Forgeries (7^. M. 
Chasles, a member of the Frenti 
Academy of Sciences, gave out that he 
had purchased ay.ooo MSS. for £ffxs0t 
but he refused to Tell where heTjoi^t 
them, kst im he said) “ others might gb 
arid spoR the mairket/* AmongitrtieM 
MSS. wei^; **Abniir«ttp(m 
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Alexander the Great and Aristides ** 
(4 syL)\ several “letters of Attlla’* ^king 
of the Huns); a letter from the “ widow 
of Maithi Luther; ” several letters from 
“Tudas Iscariot to Mary Magdalene;'' 
others from “ lAzarus to St Peter." In 
regard to England, he produced a faded 
yellow MS. which purported to be letters 
from Pascal to sir Isaac Newton, to 
prove that Newton had pilfered his system 
of gravitation. This MS. he asserted 
belonged to the abbey of Tours, came 
into the possession of comte de Boisjoiir- 
dahi, who in 1791 was wrecked on his 
passage to America. The MS. was sold, 
and the buyer gave it to M. Chasles. 
Another letter was from Galileo, and stated 
that the law of gn^avitation was known 
and taught by him. A committee ex¬ 
amined into these matters, when it vas 
discovered that the whole was the forgery 
of a poor tool named Vrain Lucas. p 

(10) Ckristian Forgeries {The) Qji 
Brah manic writings, printed in French at 
Yoerdun, in 1778, Imposed even on 
Voltaire. A Carmelite missionary justifies 
the forgery, as the object is laudable. 

*.* Similarly, the manifest forgeries in 
the Acta Sanciomm of the Holland isles are 
justified. Probably many of these were 
mveuted by the “readers” appointed to 
distmet the attention of tlielr fraternity at 
meal-times. 

(11) Church Forgeries. Mosheim 
says, “Acts of councils, records, epistles,, 
and whole books were forged by zealous 
monks, in order the more easily to rob 
and plunder the credulous on whom they 
imposed their glaring absurdities.” Cer¬ 
tainly some of the things told by the 
Bollandistes amply justify this startling 
indictment Witness that of the “pil- 

S Tms of Compostella," told in the Acta 
"andarum^ re^^ated by Mgr. Guerin, the 
pope's chaplain, in 1880, by Udal, in his 
Tear through Spaift Fart^al^ by 
Patrick, in his Parables of the JHlgrims 
(vol xxxvii. 430, 43ih and by many 
others. The short and long of the tale 
is that two roast chickens, a cock and a 
hen, were served at an alcaid's table, and, 
in order to testify to the truth of a state¬ 
ment told to him. Jumped up alive, and 
all their feathers flew into the room and 
coyered them with plumage. The two 
fowls were sent to Compostella, where 
eveiy year they generated exactly two 
fowls, a coek and a hen, and then died. 
Pttfdms sml go to Compostella to see 
these wond^ul fowls, and. no matter bow 
many pilgrims, each receives a feather. 


but the tale of feathers is not diminished. 
Marineus Siculus says, “ Haec Ego 
testor, propterea vide et interfui ” (Senp 
tores, vol. ii. p. 805); and in allusion to 
this extravaganza St Dominic of Calzada, 
in 1169, was represented with a cock and 
hen in bis right hand. The axiom was, 
the more improbable the tale, the greater 
the miracle. 

(12) Chatterton (Thomas), in 1777, 
published certain poems, which he 
affirmed were written in the fifteenth 
century by Thomas Rowley, a monk. 
The poets Gray and Mason exposed the 
forgery. 

HU other literary forgeries wore ; (x} Tkt Pedtgn* 
tf Bur£utH (a Bristol pewterer), profeased to fiaro 
Seen discovered ia the munitneut-roota of St. Maxyr'i 
Church, RcdcIifTo. He accordingly printed a history 
of the l>e Bergham “ family, with a poetn called TTw 
Kamauftt 0/ tfu Cnvfhie, by John de Ber^am (fotir* 
teenth centuryj. (aj A forged account of the opting 
of the old bridge, signed Duithelmus BiistollensU^ 
and professing to have been copied from an old MS. 
(3) Jin Aufiunt a/ Bristol, by Turgotus, ** tfluulated 
out of Saaon Into English, by T. Rowley.* 'nda 
foi]gery was made for the use of Mr. Catcott, who w«a 
writing a history of BristoL 

(13) Clementena. A spurious account 
of the journeys of Clemens RomSnus with 
the apostle Peter. The Apostolic Canons 
and Constitutions attributed to him are 
also spurious. Clemens is said to have 
died in 102. 

{14) Clementines (The). Nineteen dif- 
courses preceded by two letters. One of 
the letters is from St. Peter to St James 
(bishop of Jerusalem), the other is from 
Clemens to the same. The “discoumea" 
are spurious Christian stoHes. On these 
forgeries rest the main evidence that the 
apostle Peter was bishop of Rome. 

What is goneraBy understood hy CUmtnHnts (3 
U th« third pan of Uto ISeeretuU ef Ruimond g* 
PtHna/ori, with the rtserlpt Boni/Uu VUi,, uiuiv* 
taken py order of pope Clement V. The CknunHna 
0/ CUnunti are apocryphal bom thee. 

(t?) Codex Diplomaticus. (See under 
Vella.) 

(16) Crt^land Abbey. The BisUsria 
MonasUrit Craylandensis was at one 
time supposed to be written bv Ingtdpb 
abbot 01 Croyland, in Lincolnsnire Xbom 
but sir Francis Palgrave, in 
the Quarterly Peview of 1826, proved 
that the said history Was a pure romance, 
composed by some monk in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. 

(ly) DeerdaU (False) (A.D. 835-845). 
A snamdess forgery, purporting to be 
fifty-nine rescripts of bishops in ^ first 
four centuries, signed by such names tSa 
Sl Anaclitus (who died 78}, St. Akamnder 
(who died rt^), St Fao^ (iifik 
S 36 )t Julius (who 837), St 
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Athanasius (who died 573). The object 
of these false Decretals is to diminish the 
authority of metroj^Htans over their 
suffragans, by establishing an appellant 
jurisdiction of the Roman see in all 
causes; and by forbidding national 
councils to be held without its consent. 
Eyery bishop is made amenable only to 
the tribunal of the pope. Every accused 
person might appeal to the pope from 
any civil sentence; the pope only could 
make new sees, or translate from one to 
another. Upon these spurious Decretals 
has been built up the great fabric of 
papal supremacy. Knoch says that these 
false Decretals ** produced enormous 
d^nges in the Roman hierarchy, doctrine, 
and discipline; and that they have raised 
the authority of the pope to an Incalculable 
extent." 

They were proved tc be forgeries by Nicolas Cusanat. 
ta 1459; by Ljiurentius Valla in 1457: by Cusanus la 
and by Blondcl in tSaS. At length pop« Pius. VI., 
tai 17^ had the honesty and courage to pronounce the 
antnor Impostor nequissimus, and the Decretals In* 
famous forgeries. But they had served their rarpose. 

The author was either Isidore Mercator or Precator 
(a Cenobite). Benedict Lcvita of Ment*. or Riculfe 
farchbUhop of Mentz). As they were called “ Isidoriaa 
Decretals/ probably Isidore Mercator was the author, 
and he wished his name *' laiciore " to be mistaken for 
St. Isidore of Seville, who lived 570-436, f.r. about aoo 
yean prevlousty. 

(18) Eikon Basilike [/~Jkon 
published 1649. At one time attributed 
to Charles I. But John Gauden, writing 
to the bishop of Exeter, says the “ book 
is wholly and solely my own invention." 
It contains a minute account of the king’s 
trial. (See an article on the subject io 
the Nineteenth Century, February, 1891, 

^ (19^ English Mercurie {The), (1588J. 
Once considered to be the oldest Englisn 
newspaper ; but in 1839 Thomas Watts, 
of the British Museum, published a 
pamphlet demonstrating it to be an im¬ 
pudent forgery, as the paper on which it 
ts printed bears the Hanoverian arms 
with the initials G. R. {George Eex), 

Se« as articto on the subject In tb* JhliHOMnA 
Otntmy, February, iSpx, p. 334. 

(ao) Ignatian Controversy {Th^, The 
question is whether the worl^ attributed 
to Ignatius, bishop of Aqtioch and 
martyr (115), are genuine and authentic 
or not. Daille, Semler, Hermann, 
l^esti. Neander, and several other ^^reat 
scholars tell us ** that much is spunous, 
and the rest has been greatly tampered 
with/* 

It« a vary sad tblas. Iwt andanblndly Inm, Chat •• 
blMtory er church lisaraCnre wfikh pamad Ouwnfli Omi 
haada af tlm monk can ba wtted ««. 


(ai) ILXYIL iyacob)^ in 1751, published 
the Booh of Jasher, which the Monthly 
Review, in December the same year, 
proved to be a forgery. 

Tha Booh 0/ y»shtr is twice referred to In the Old 
Testament t In yoth. x. 13 and in a Sam, L xh. 

{22) Ireland ( 5 . IV. H.) published, 
in folio, 1796, Mtscellaneom Papers and 
Instruments, under the hand and seal of 
William Shakespeare, including the 
tragedy of King i^ar and a small frag* 
ment of Hamlet, from the original, 

He actually produced MSS. which he 
had forged, and which he pretended were 
originals. (Strange as it may seem. Dr. 
Parr, Dr. Valpy, James Boswell, Herbert 
Croft, and the poet-laureate Pye Smith, 
signed a document, certifying their opinion 
that these forgeries were genuine. Where 
their ears could have been is a mystery, 
as Mrs. Siddons detected the forgery 
immediately.) 

On April a, 1796, the play of Vortifftm and Rototnm, 
"from the pen of Shake8[>«are." was announced for 
representation. It drew a mo<;t crowded house; but 
the fraud was detected by M.iiuue, and Ireland made a 
public declaration of hit impositions, from beginning to 
end. 

(23) Isiac Table ( The). A flat rectangu¬ 
lar bronze plate, about four feet eight 
inches long, containing three rows of 
figures of Egyptian emblems and deities. 
It was sold by a soldier to a locksmith, 
who sold U to cardinal Bembo in 1527, 
It is now at Turin ; but it is a general 
opinion that the table is spurious. 

(24) Jasher {Book qf). (See under 
Ilive.) 

(25) Lauder ( William) published, In 
1751, false quotations from Masenius a 
Jesuit of Cologne, Taubmann a German, 
Staphorstius a learned Dutchman, and 
others, to •‘prove Milton a gross plagi¬ 
arist," Dr. Douglas demonstrated Aat 
the citations were incorrect, and that 
often several lines bad been foisted in to 
make the parallels. Lauder confessed 
the fact afterwards {1754). 

The dUeoThlsbook if «n Ssst^yon MUlton’s Vstmnd 
tmitmtion ^ tho Modtms. 

{26) iMter of St. Peter to Pepin, forged 
by pope Stephen III. rendered desperate 
by the sie^i^e of Rome by Astolph the 
lombard king, (See Milman, Latin 
Christianity, voL (ii. book iv. chap, id# 
PP; aJ-aa f 

(27) Letters tf GanganeJH (pope Cle¬ 
ment XIV.), though spurious, are ttfty 
interesting, tlief are generally attribilM 
to Caracciolf, but Caraccioli med protest¬ 
ing the# be was only the trsnslator trf 
tbem. 
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GatVMeOl was bom ifos bocuM pope to 1709. end 
iledi774. 

(a8) Letters of Phal'aris {The), 
Phalaris was tyrant of Agregentum, ta 
Sicily, especially noted for bis judgment 
on PeHllos, inrentor of the ** brauen bull." 
Ceruin letters ascribed to him were pub> 
lished at Oxtord m 1695, by Charles Boyle 
(earl of Orrery), who maintained their 
authenticity ; but Richard Bentley, in the 
same year, published his Dissertation to 
prove that they are apocryphal, and no 
doubt Bentley was right. These letters, 
on philosophical subjects, profess to have 
been written six centuries before the 
Christian era, but Bentley has proved, by 
internal historical evidence, that they could 
not have been written for at least eight 
centuries later. 

Bentley's DisurtaHon Introduced a new era of 
crtticitin, and probably suggested to Dr. Murray the 
Idea of an EagUsh Dictionary on the same lines. 

(29) Letters of Shelley {Percy Bysshe)^^ 
published in 1852, proved to be forgeriear 
by the yfin the same year, line* 
letters profess to have been a correspon¬ 
dence with his friends Byron and Keats. 

Percy Byssbe Sbettey Uvad tToa-tSee. 

(30) Moabite Stone ( The), said to have 
been discovered near the Dead Sea by 
Klein, in 1868, and broken up by Bedouins 
in 1869. Mr. l.,Owy, hi 1887, pronounced 
it to be a forgery, one of his arguments 
being that the stone was more worn than 
the Utters, in other words, that the stone 
was old, but the inscription modem. 

{31) Mormon (Book of). The Golden 
BteU^ the pretended work of Mormon. 

** the last 01 the Hebrew prophets." It 
was said to be written on golden plates 
about tite thickness of tin. In reality it 
was a fiction written by the Rev. Solomon 
Spalding, who died in t8i6. Joseph 
Smith gave out that the book was revealed 
to him by the angel Mormon, who also 
supplied a Urim and Thummim which 
would enable him to decipher the book. 
(See Kokan.) 

(33) Orfktca, An immense mass of 
literature which, in the third and fourth 
centuries, grew out of the old Orphic 
myths and songs; somewhat like the 
Ossian of Maepherson, based, it may be, 
on older literature. Not only the Hel¬ 
lenists, but also the Chtin± Fathers 
Sppealed to these forgeries as primitive 
lourcea of the religion of ancient Greece, 
froin which tht^ took it for granted that 
I^thag'oras, HeracUtus, and Plato had 
drauhi their theological philosophy. 
Weiiotthf and Lobeck demonstrated 
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that these Orphlca were forgeries of the 
third and fourth centuries; and that, so 
far from being the source of Gmk 
mythology, the truth lies in the contrary 
direction, and the Orphica were deduced 
from Hesiod and Homer. 

(33) Pereira (Colonet). (See under 
Sanchoni'athon.) 

(34) Phalaris, (See under LETTERS 
OP Phal'aris.) 

(35) Phoenician Stone (The), In 1824 
the learned Raoul Rochette, professor of 
archaeology, and keeper of the cabinet of 
antiquities. Paris, received from Malta 
(for the French Academy) a stone with a 
bilingual inscription in Greek and what 
profcs.sed to be Phoenician. The stone 
was dated the 85th Olympiad (B.a 436). 
Rochette gave the inscription credit for 
the antiquity it laid claim to, and sent 
a copy ot the inscription to every noted 
savant in Europe for decipherment and 
translation. I'he great scholar Geseaius 
of Halle and the hardly less learned 
Hamaker of Leyden agreed with Ro¬ 
chette, and published comments on the 
stone. Yet after all it turned out to be aq 
impudent hoax and modem forgery. 

(36) Pilate's despatch to the e mp e r o r 
Tiderius. (Sec Acta Pilati,) 

(37) Porphyry's Oracles of Phylosofky 
were proved by Dr. Lardner to be a 
forgery. 

(38) Protevangelium (The), A gospel 
falsely ascribed to James the Less, orst 
bishop of Jerusalem. It is noted for its 
minute details of the Virgin and of Jesus. 
Some ascribe it to Carlnus, who died 36a. 

Ftm of an wtt shall raheana . .. 

The nativity of our Lord 
As vnttan w tho old rocovd 
Of tho protevanffottoia. 

UmeMtom. 

(39) PsALMANAZAR (GeorgeV who pre¬ 
tended to be a Japanese, published, in 
1704. an Historic and Geeirafhical De* 
scription (f Formosa, am fsJama Mmgimg 
to the Empire of Tapase, He was an 
Englishman, bom In London* name un¬ 
known (died 176^ 

(40) Meinhuld (Dr,), The Amber 
Witch, a ** story of the olden times." 
When this story first appeared, the 
scholars of Germany applied to it severe 
tests of historical and philological criti¬ 
cism, to ascertain whether or not it was 
a relic of antiqui^. Even those acute 
neologists. the Ttltogen Reviewen, 
declared it to be •'hoary with the lapee 
of centuries.** When (he wise ont^ had 
fatty committed tbemselves» Dr, hlotiiliold 
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oune fonrard. and proved beyond a doubt 
that he was himself the author. 

(41) Richard OF CiKENCKSTER's 
fkragwuUa^ introduced by Dr. Stukeley 
as a genuine work, has been demonstrated 
by professor Mayor to be a forgery by 
Bertram. 

(4a) Riculfe, archbishop of Menl* or 
Mayence^ who lived iii the ninth century, 
published fifty-nine decretals, which he 
ascribed to Isidore of Seville, who died 
in the sixth century. The object of these 
klters was cither to exalt the papacy, or 
to enforce some law assuming such exal¬ 
tation. Among them is the decretal of 
St. Fabian, instituting the rite ol the 
chrism, with the decretals of St, Ana- 
ctetus, St. Alexander, St. Athanasius, and 
so on. They have all been proved to be 
barefaced forgeries, (See D€crei4^lj, p. 




Sanchoni'athon. At Bremen, 
in 1837, were printed nine books of San- 
CHONi'athon. and it was said that the 
MSS. had been discovered in the convent 
of St. Maria de MermhAo, by a colonel 
Pereira in the Portuguese army ; but it 
was ascertained that there was no such 
convent, nor any such colonel, and that 
the paper of this “ancient *' MS. bore the 
water-mark of Osnabrfick paper-mills. 

(44) Scriptures, {See under Ap»^ 
eryphal.) 

(45) sibylline Prophecies^ twelve in 
number, manifestly a clumsy forgery of 
the sixteenth century. There are twelve 
prophecies as there were twelve apostles, 
and twelve sybils are conjured up, and 
twelve emblems. 

It would be too loTur to give ill the details; bat those 
curious on such a matter way see them in The HOst«ric 
ate-Book, p. 823, and on p. 824 will be seim " Sibylline 
Vencs.** 

{46) Simonides (Constantine 4 « /*.) 
(1824-1863). He palmed off numerous 
lorgeries: one was a MS. of Homer on 
seipent's skin; another was a palimpsest 
M^ of the kings of Egypt in Greek, 
professed to be by Uranius of Alexandria. 
The Academy pronounced it to be 
genuine, and the Minister of Public 
Wtruction was deputed to bt^ it for 
<000 tbalCTS (about /75o)« tTofessor 
Dindorf gave this MS: to the University 
of Oxford; but It was soon discovered that 
it was a forgery, in fact, a translation in 
bad Greek of extracts from Bunsen and 
liepsiusi and Tiscbehdbrf pronounced the 
paumpsest of Uranius to be a gross 
forgery. Simonides wait imprisoiied at 
Berlin, but was acquitted on a |^im of law# 


. (47) Smith (^sephy , (See under 
Mormon.) Smith was murdered fa 
Carthage Gaol in 1844. 

(48) Surtees (Forgeries of). Robert 
Surtees, in 1806. palmed off on sir Walter 
Scott certain ballads of his own composi¬ 
tion as ancient ballads discovered by him, 
and sir W. Scott inserted them as genuine 
in his Border Minstrelsy. One was The 
Reid of FeatherstonehaugK arising out of 
a feud between the Ridleys and the 
Featherstoncs. said to be taken down 
from the mouth of an old woman on 
Alston Moor. Another was a ballad 
.called Ljord Eusrie^ which he asserted 
he took down from an old woman named 
Rose Smith of Bishop Middleham (aged 
91). A third was Bartkram's Dirge, 
obtained (as be said) from Ann Douglas, 
“a withered old crone who weeded in 
his garden.** A whole series of legends 
were professedly obtained from Mrs. 
Brown of Falkland; and another series 
from Mrs. Arnut of Arbroath. (See 
Chatterton.) 

It a » very common devicn for poets uid romsnoaxt 
to pretend that they are recounting somebody else*t 
words. Sir W, Scott himself has Imlulged freely in this 
device, and the tine of demarcation between sir Walter‘a 
faivontions and those of Robert Surtees is ve» fine 
indeed; but no one is deceived, and no mischiei done 
to literature and history by a Mr. Dryasdust, but great 
ttischief to both is dono the fabricatitnu of Robert 
Sunees, unless the forgenes tie exposed. 

(49) Theodosian Code (The), said to 
have been compiled by command oi 
Theodosius the Younger, emperor of the 
East (401, 402-450). The reputed date 
of the code is 438. Hallam s&ys— 

Another edict. . . annexed to the Theodosian Codb 
extended the Jurisdiction of bishop# to all causes which 
ehher party chose to refer to it. even where they had 
already commenced in a secular coun t and fthe edict) 
declared the bishop’s sentence not subject to appeal. 
This edict hn already been proved to be a forgery. 
^MiddU A/tes. voL IL p. »x. 

(50) Turpin*! Chronicle or Ckroniqm, 
de Carchevbque Turpin, Turpin was 
archbishop of Reims, contemporary with 
Charlemagne. The “ Chron ide ’* referred 
to is, in fact, an historic romance, having 
Charlemagne for its hero, and is full of 
marvels, such as enchanted castles, winge^ 
horses, magic horns, incantations, and so 
on. As a history it is worthless, but has 
been misleading. It is probably two or 
three centuries later than the era of 
Charlemagne, and. of course, the aith- 
bishop had no hand in it. Woodbead, 
the queen's librarian, tells us that popk 
Callixtus II. declared it to be authentic, 
but no scholar now believes It to be so, 

(51) VeiXA (OiuR^), a Iberaly ftii. 
pemor. confessed bis frauds add wus 
sentenced to fifteen years* im|irisoQinent 
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ini 1796. Hii forgery ^ Cbc Ccdex 
Diplimaticus He died 

1814. 

ThU Hst. th'cmffh long. 1 $ by iu» meaitit exhaustive, 
tnd takes no Dotic* of travdterl^ takB. like those of sir 
John ManileviUe. 

Forget-me-nota ^ tlia Angela. 

So Longfellow calls the stars; but '‘for¬ 
get -mi^nOts '* won't scan. 

Silently, one by one, in the inilnite meadowa of heaven. 
Blossomed the iovehr stars, the *'forget-me-nots*' of 
the angels. 

LonvftUcm: EvamtH 0 t* {ii 49 )‘ 

Forgive, Bleat Shade . . . This 
celebrated epitaph in Brading Church¬ 
yard, Isle of Wight, is an altered version, 
by the Rev. John Gill (curate of New- 
church), of one originally composed by 
Mrs. Anne Steele, daughter of a Baptist 
minister at Bristol, on the death of Mr, 
Hervey. 

Forka, the gallows, (Latin, furca.)^ 
Cicero {De Oiv.j 1 , 26) says, “Ferens* 
furcam ductus cst" {**ne was led forth, * 
bearing his gallows "). ** Furcifer *' was a 
slave made to carry a /urea for punish¬ 
ment. 

Forked Cap, a bishop's mitre. 
John Skelton, speaking of the clergy, 
•ays— 

They gras|>e and they gnpOt 

A1 to haue promocion; There'* their whole deaodon. 

With moMw, if it will hap. To catch the forked cap. 

C0(yH XUmt ttkee. Henry Vlltr 

FormoBA. The island said by Psalm- 
anaxar to be subject to the emperor of 
Japan. (S<n“ FoarsKHS ANn Forgeries.) 

Fomarl'aia (^a), the baker's daugh¬ 
ter, of whom Raphael was devotedly fond, 
and whose likeness appears In several of 
his pictures. Her name was Margberita. 

Forroat {Geof^eY Esq., M.A., the 
assumed name of toe Rev. J. G. Wood, 
author of £very Bo/s Book (1855), etc. 

Fortiatoraa* pnnoe of Norway.— 
Skakispearo : (X596). 

Forttma'tiia, a man on the brink of 
starvation, on whom Fortune offers to 
bestow either wisdom, strength, riches, 
health, beauty, or long lifo. He chooses 
riches, and she gives mm an inexhaustible 
purse. (Seethe next two articles.) His 
gifts prove the ruin ok himself and his 
sons, 

*. * This is one of the ifalian tales called 
Nights, by Straparola. There is a German 
version, and a French one, as far back as 
XS35‘ The story was dramatised in 1553 
^.Hans Sachs ; and in 1600 by 
Thomas Oekker, wider Ike title of. Tm 
Pkasomi Comsdio (if Old Fostunalsa. 


Ludwig Tieck, in 18x6, poetised ihe ttkt 
under to title of PhAntams. ' ^ 

The purie of Fortunatus could not lupplr yca.--i 
H«krpft: Ro<idtp R‘Hin,K,%\vr9t‘). 

Fortunatus s Purse^ a purse which was 
inexhaustible. It wa*5 given to Fortu- 
naius by Fortune herself. (Sec Serpent 
Stone.) 

Fortunatus*i Wishing-eap, a cap given 
by the sultan to Fortunatus. He had 
only to put it on his head and wish, when 
he would find bimseb transported to any 
spot he liked. 

*.* Dekker'wrote a comedy so called, 
based on the old romance (16-X)). 

Fortune of Bove, in ten books, by 

Anionio Lofrasco, a Sardinian poet. 

** By my holy office,** cried the curd, "finco ApoBo 
WM Apollo, and the Muses were the offspring trf'fove, 
there nev^r was a better or more deU^tfin vouun*. 
lie who uu.5 lever read it ties mis-ted atund of entot* 
Uinment. Give it lue. Mi. Niciiolas; 1 would rathoc 
have that book than a cassock of the very best Florance 
aik ."—Dex Quixou\^ I. L 6 <1605}. 

Fortune’s Frolic, a farce by Ailing- 
ham (1800). Lord Lackwitdied suddenly, 
and the heir of his title and estates was 
Robin Roughhead, a poor labourer, cn- 
mtged to Dolly, a cottager’s daughter. 
The object of the farce is to show the 
pleasure of doing good, and the blessings 
which a little Ti&rality can dispense. 
Robin was not spoilt by his good fortune, 
but married Dolly, and became the good 
genius of the cottage tenantry. 

Fortune! of Nigel, a novel by sir 

W. Scon (1822). This story gives an 
excellent picture of the limes of James I.* 
and the account of Alsatia is wholly 
unrivalled. The character of king James, 



The taU is as ftdlows 
The estates of lord Nigel are very 
heavily mortgaged, and James I. gives his 
sign-manual for their release. Tms betilg 
promised, the tale runs thus: Lord I>al- 
game, a profligate young nobleittan, 
takes Nigel to a gambling-house, bul 
soon afterwards, being in the company^ 
of prince Charles, he pretends not Id 
know him. Nigel, indignant at this 
insult, strikes him with his sword, and 
flees to Alsatia for refuge. Nere he is 
lodged in the rOom of an old miser, who 
steals trom Nigel’s trunk the king’s sign- 
manuaL The old miser is murdered, and 
bis treasures pass into the l^d!| of 
Moniplies, a emondara 8erviog..iiiaiii of 
lord Nigel. Margaret, Rampav,; ^ 
watchmaker's ciyiiigbier, wi^ 4 m 
with Nigel, induces lady HermiODe(4|ji^), 
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the unhappy wife of lord Dalgarno, to 
interfere on Nigel’s behalf, and %he gives 
him money to aid his escape. He flees to 
Greenwich, where he meets the king, who 
sends him to the Tower for treason. 
Moniplies pays off the '* mortgage " with 
the miser's monev; Nigel, being set at 
liberty, marries Margaret, and Moniplies 
marries Martha, the miser's daughter. 
(Time, James I.) 

Fortnnio, one of the three daughters 
of an old lord, who at the age of four 
score was called out to join the army 
levied against the emperor of Matapa. 
Fortunio put on military costume, and 
went in place of her father. On her way, 
a fairy gave her a horse named Com¬ 
rade, not only of incredible swiftness, 
but all-knowing, and endowed with 
human speech ; she also gave her an in¬ 
exhaustible Turkey-leather trunk, full of 
money, jewels, and fine clothes. By the 
advice of Comrade, she hired sev'en gifted 
servants, named Strongback, Lighifoot, 
Marksman, Fine-ear, Boisterer, Trinquet, 
and Grugeon. After performing several 
marvellous feats by the aid of her horse 
and servants, Fortunio married Alfuritc 
(3 the king of her country.— Camtesse 
UAulnoy: Fairy Tales (168a). 

Fortunio*s Horse, Comrade, which not 
only possessed incredible speed, but knew 
all things, and was gifted with human 
speech. 

Fortunio*s Attendants, 

Trinquet drank up Ukes and pond&. and thus 
CAught for bU mastur the most delicatu fish. Light- 
loot hunted down venison, and caught hares by the 
- ears. As for Marksman, he gave neither partridge nor 
pheasant any quarter; and whatever game Marksman 
shot. Strongback would carry without Inconvenience,— 
Cumfesu ffAutnty : Fm.iry TaUs ('* Fortunio,’* i6fla). 

Fortunes Sisters. Whatever gifts 
Fohunio sent her sisters, their touch 
rendered them immediately worthless. 
'Hms the coffers of jewels and gold, *' be¬ 
came only cut glass and false pistoles ** 
the momen the jealous sisters touched 
them. 

Fortunio*s Turkey-leather Trunk, full 
of suits of all sorts swords, jewels, and 
gold. The fairy told Fortunio she 
meeded but to stamp with her foot, and 
call for the Turkey-leather trunk, and it 
would always come to her, full of money 
and jewels, fine linen and laces.*'—Cciw- 
tesu TtAulnoy : Fairy Tales (1683). 

Voxty ThigVWfl, also called the tale 
of ** Ah Baba." These thieves lived fift a 
vast cave, the door of which opened and 
Hmt at the words, **Opea, Sesasadf** 


‘*Sbut, Sesamh!" One day, Ali Baba, 
a wood-monger, accidentally discovered 
the secret, and made him.self nch by 
carrying off gold from tbe stolen hoards 
The captain tried several schemes to dis¬ 
cover the thief, but was always outwitted 
by Morgia'na, the wood-cutter's female 
slave, who, with boiling oil, killed the 
whole band, and at length stabbed the 
captain himself with his own dagger.— 
AraHan Nights Ali Baba, or the Forty 
Thieves "). 

f A marvellous parallel is tbe following 
story: In the reign of Heinrich IV. of 
Germany, count Adalbert plundered the 
bishop of Treves and carried off the spoil 
to his stronghold. Tycho, one of the 
bishop's vassals, promi^ to avenge the 
affront; and, knocking at the chieltain's 
door, craved a draught of water. The 
porter brought him a cup of wine, and 
Tycho said to the man, “Thank ihv 
lord for his charity, and tell him he shall 
meet with his reward." Returning home, 
he provided thirty large wine-butts, into 
each of which he stowed a retainer, and 
weapons for two others. Each cask was 
carried by two men to the count's strong¬ 
hold, and when the door was opened, 
Tycho said to the porter, “See, I am 
come to redeem my promise." So 
saying, the sixty bearers carried in the 
thirty casks. When count Adalbert went 
to look at tbe “ magnificent present," at 
a signal given by Tycho, the tops of the 
casks flew off, and the ninety armed men 
set on the count and slew him with his 
whole band of brigands. After which, 
they burnt the castle to the ground. 

Porty-flT0 [No. 45), the celebrated 
number of Wilkes's North Britain, in 
which the ministers were accused of 
“putting a lie into the king's mouth." 

Forwards [Marshal). Blucher is so 
called for his dash and readiness to attack 
in the campaign of 1813 (1743^x819). 

Foi'eari (Francis), doge of Venice 
for thirty-five years. He saw three of his 
sons die, and the fourth, named Jac'opo, 
was banished by the Council of Ten for 
taking bribes from his country's enemies. 
The old doge also was depos^at the age 
of 84. As he descending the “ Giant 
Staircase" to ^e leave of his Son, he 
heard the bell announce tbe election of 
his successor, and he dropped downdend* 

Jadopo Fo/eaH* the fourth and only 
iorviviiag son Of Frauds Foscari thedoga 
ofVoakNi He was baaisbad for 
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bribes of forei^ princes. Jaco^ bad 
been several times tortured, and died soon 
after his banishment to Candia.— Byron: 
The Two Toseari (iSaol. 

(Verdi has taken this subject for an 
opera.) 

Fosa {Corporal), a disabled soldier, 
who served many years under lieutenant 
Worthington, and remained his ordinary 
when the lieutenant retired from the ser¬ 
vice. Corral Foss loved his master and 
Miss Emily the lieutenant’s daughter, 
and he gloried in his profession. Though 
brusque in manner, he was tender-hearted 
as a child.— Colman : The Poor Gentle¬ 
man (t802). 

(Conjoral Foss is modelled from “ cor¬ 
poral Trim," in Sterne's Trietram Shandy, 
1759-1 

Foat-way, the longest of the Romau 
roads, from Mount Michael, in Comwalq 
to Caithness (the furthest north of Scot¬ 
land). Drayton says the Foss-way, Wal¬ 
ling Street, and Icknield Street were 
constructed by Mulmutius, son of Qoten 
king ot Cornwall, who gained the sceptre 
of Britain after the period of anai^jr 
which followed the murder of Porrea by 
bis mother (about B.C. 700). 

Tlw Po« «xce«dt m« ( W^atUng Strtt(\ xtuuxy « mlta. 

hol<1» front shore to shore thel eitj^b of all the isle, 
From where rich Cornwall poinu to the Iberian seas, 
Till coliter Caithneu telU the scattered Orcades. 

l>raytm: xrL (1613). 

FOSTBH {Captain), on guard at 
Tully Veolan rum. — Sir W* Scott: 
Waverley (time. George II.), 

Foster, the English champion.— 
Sir If/. Scott: The Lairds Jock (time, 
Elisabeth). 

Fostsr {Anthony), or Tony-fire-the- 
Faggot," agent of the earl of Leicester at 
Cum nor Place.— Sir W. Scott : Kenil¬ 
worth (time, Elizabeth). 

Foster {Sir John), the English war¬ 
den.— Sir W, Scott: The Monastery 
(time. EUzabeib). 

Foster {Dr, James), a dissenting 
minister, who preached on Sunday even¬ 
ings for above twenty years (from lyaS- 
1749), in Old Jewry (died 1753 )* 

Lat flBodaai Poatw, If h« axoel 
Tan ouaroirolhuuia in proachuig watt. 

Ptfe, 

Foi}ierl>igli>7 (i/w}, an actress 
whose real name Is Costlgaa. 
Thacker^: Pendennis (18^). 

Foul^wea^ev 99 ^ eMwaodofs 


im roUJTTAm OF TOUTH. 

Foundling ( The). Harriet Rar- 
raond, whose mother died in child-birth, 
was committed to the charge of a 
gottvemanti, who announced to her father 
(sir Charles Raymond) ihai the child was 
dead. This, however, was not true, for 
the gouvrmanU changed the child’s 
name to Fidelia, and sold her at the age 
of 12 to one Villiard. One night, Charles 
Belmont, passing Villiard’s house, heard 
the cries of a girl for help; be rescued her 
and took her to his own home, where he 
gave her in charge to bis sister Rosetta, 
The two girls became companions and 
friends, and Charles fell in love with Uie 
*’ foundling." The gouvemante, on her 
death-bed, revealed the secret to sir 
Charles Raymond, the mystery was 
cleared up, and Fidelia became the wife of 
Charles Ikrlmont. Rosetta gave her hand 
to Fidelia’s brother, colonel Raymond.— 
Edward Moore : The Foundling (1748). 

Foundling of the Forest {The). 
(See Flukian, p. 376.) 

Fountain, Ballamore, and 
Hare'hrain, suitors to lady Hartwell, 
a widow. They are the chums of Valen¬ 
tine the gallant, who would not be per¬ 
suaded to keep his estate.— Fletcher : 
Wit without Money (1639). 

Fountain of Idfe, Alexander Hales, 
the Irrefragible Doctor’’ (♦-1245). 
Fountain of Touth, a marvellous 
fountain in the island of Bim^ini (one of 
the Baha’ma group). It had the virtue of 
restoring the aged to youth again. In the 
Middle Ages it was really believed to 
exist, and Juan Ponce de Leon, among 
other Spanish navigators, sailed to Florida 
in search of it. 

•.•The CSerman writers tell us, "the 
water was to be drawn before sunrise— 
dow-n stream, silently, and usually on 
Easier Sunday." — Grimm: Teutonic 
Mythology, p. 586. 

ReferuDt la Bonicc* insuU, qu* ab Hlsptailo!a orbia 
aovi MCC. passuum mtllibus dut^t. fontem ia vsrtica 
montis esse qul rones resmuat, non tamen canos mutet, 
nec toliut JajD contractu rugaa. Cuius rsi nneter 
perroverantum faiuain iocuples te&tis retruf Msi'^ 
Angerius Mediolanensis, a rocretis Regis oto t^as- 
l^urum. in suis decadlbus orlHs nuper 
Ou«.larms, tH Sufitumn, Ub. De Element 
Hack. i-f/. F.. «s8 a 

• .* Sir John Mandcville asserted that 
be had himself drunk of the fountain; 
but. if so, it ceftainlv did not confer on 
him ** perpetual youth." 

% Virgil says that Venus "breathed* 
on the rosy biu^ of youth* 

_ ... ittinenque^aveaiMi 

fntFiinraa et letet octtlto Mtiuel ben««^ 

i. 
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Four Xingu {The) of a pack of 
cards are Charlemagne {ihe Francih 
German Mn^), David {the Jewish king), 
Alexander {ihe Macedonian king), and 
Csesar {the Roman king). Tliese four 
kings are representatives of the four great 
monarchies. 

Four Masters {The), {i) Michael 
O’Cierighe; ^a) Cucoirighe O^Clerighe; 

Maurice Conry ; (4) Fearfeafa Conry. 
%ese four masters were the authors of 
the Annals of Donegal. 

(O’Cierighe is sometimes Anglicized 
into Clerkson, and Cucoirighe into Pere¬ 
grine.) 

Four Stones marked the extent of 
a tumulus. With the body of a hero was 
buried his sword and the heads of twelve 
arrows; while on the surface of the 
tumulus was placed the horn of a deer. 

Pouritones ruwontheirraTeor CSthb^ . . . Clthba, 
son of Tonnan, thou wert a sunbeam in £rln.-> 0 «/MM ; 
Finral, 1. 

Fourberies de Soapin {LesY by 
Moli^re (1671). Scapin is the valet of 
L^andre. son of seignior G^ronte (a syl. ), 
who falls in love’with Zerbinette, sup¬ 
posed to be a gipsy, but in reality the 
daughter of seignior Argante (a syl.). 
Stolen by the gipsies in early childhood. 
Her brother Octave (2 syl.) falls in love 
with Hyacinihe, whom he supposes to be 
Hyacinthe i’andolpbe of Tarenium. but 
turns out to be Hyacinthe G^ronte. the 
sister of L^andre. Now, the gipsies de¬ 
mand j^isoo as the ransom of Zerbinette, 
and Octave requires/80 for his marriage 
with Hyacinthe. S^pin obtains both 
these sums from the fathers under false 
pretences, and at the end of the comedy 
IS brought in on a litter, with his head 
bound as if on the point of death. He 
begs forgiveness, which be readily obtains; 
whereupon the *‘sick man " jumps from 
the litter to join the banqueters. (See 
SCAPIN.) 

FourdeTis* personification of France, 
called the true love of Burbon {Henri / K), 
but enticed away from him bjr Grantoito 
{rebellion ). Talus {ooiver or might) rescues 
her, but when Burbon catches her by her 
** ragged w<*eds,'* she starts back in dis¬ 
dain. However, the knight lifts her on his 
Steed, and rides off with hesc,—Spenser: 
FaJbrie Queene, v. a (1596). 

Fon’rieriam, a communistic system ; 
so called from Charles Founer of Besan^on 

(1772-1837)* 

FowoUa (a a Will-o'-tbe-wisp» 




snpposed to have the power of charming 
sinful human beings into the same form. 
The charm lastedF for a serm of years 
only, unless it chanced that some good 
catholic, wishing to extinguish the 
wandering flame, made to it the sign of 
the cross, in which case the sinful creature 
became a fourolle every night, by way of 
penance. 

She does not know the way: Oie is not honest. Moos 
Do you not know—I ain afraid to say It aloud.... she 
is—a fouroUe JBmr (“ Beside the KUlo," L), 


Fourteen, the name of a young 
man who could do the work of fourteen 
men, but had also the appetite of four¬ 
teen men. Like ChristophWus, he cariied 
our Lord across a stream, for which .ser¬ 
vice the Saviour gave him a sack, saying, 
** Whatever you wish for will come into 
this sack, if you only say, 'Artchila murt- 
chila r " li.e. “come (dr go) into my 
sack “). Fourteen's last achievemeni was 
this: He went to paradise, and being re¬ 
fused admission, poked his sack through 
the keyhole of the door ,* then crying out, 
“Artchila murtchila ! ** (“Get into the 
sack "j, he found himself on the other 
side of the door, and, of course, in para¬ 
dise.— IVedster: Basque Legends, 195 

(1877). 


Fourteen. This numher plays a voy 

conspitmous part in French history, 
especially in the reigns of Henri IV. and 
Louis XIV. For example— 


Mtn May, 1009, Xhmjtrst Henri was consecrated, ead 
x4th May. tSio. the btet Henri was assaannated. 

>4 lerteri compoae ttie name of Hmri dt BeurSem, 
Ute 14th king of France and Navarre. 

i4tb December, 1553 (ta uninriis, 14 dwtuUs. and u 
years du SirtM ^ Christ), Uei^ IV. was born, 
and t5«» added together 14. 

UtbMay, tSM. Henri 11 . ordered the enlargement of 
the Rue de la Ferronnerie. This order was carried 
and 4 times 14 jrean later Henri IV. waa aasasaUiat^ 
Uaere. 

t4tb May. t55a, was the Mrtb of Margaret da ValotiL 
first wife of IV. 


i4tb May. 1588. the Parisians revolted against Henil 
III., under the leadership of Henri de Guiae. 

Marc^ rSSOt Henri IV. gained the battle of 

Ivry. 

Mth May, 1590, Henil IV. was lepuiaad ftem tbe 
fauboum of Parts. 

i4tb November. 1590. "The Sixteen** took oath to 
die rather than serve the hu^enot king Henri fV. 

14th November. 1599, the Paris yartemtnt reghaered 
tbe papal bull which excluded Henri IV. from reigning. 

14th December. 1599, the duke of Savoy warn recon- 
cUed to Henri IV. 

S4th Seutembas, ifiefl. the dauphin (Lraula IILh ton 
of Henri fv.. wi^ptized. 

t4th May. tOto, RavaiUac murdered Henri IV. in the 
Rue de la Ferronnerie. Henri IV. lived 4 times 14 
years 14 weeks, and 4 times 14 days, f.«. $0 years and { 
months. 

14th May, 1043, Louls XITI., son of Henil fV. 
(the same day and month as his father). And rdag 
added together m i fust as 1553 {t/u Hrdh ^jf MrwH 

LooisVfV. mthdtiwf thnm msk vbiek hddad 


together •• iL 
ToiiitXmdiod 


ms, nhkHt added tdghlheraoii 
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I-wovli Xnr. Orwl 77 jmitt wMdli aMad t«g«llMr 

*«U 

XV, woHii:^ tlM tbroaa 17x5. whiclt added 
tef«c)i«r<-> 14. 

Louis XV. died 1774 (the two axttamas am 14, aad 
tka two mesas 77 » 14. 

Lauls XV!, pubHsbed the edict for the coneocatiea 
•f the itateS'feaeral ia the t4th rear of hii reifa {Sep- 
laaiber n. irSS). 

Louis XVlII. was res t o r ed to the throne, Napoleon 
akiUcated, the *' Peace of Paris ” was signed, and the 
**Conrress of Vienna “ asot in 18x4; and these figures 
addea together -• ti. 

In 1^3 "T -14 was the deatii oi the doe de Relchatadt 
(only son of Napoleon I ), 

•Bj 4 ■*>14. Louis XVllI, was reatored to the throne 
of France, 

la i^i -> 14 the law was passed for the foitlficatloB 
of Farls, 

sfio; ■■ 14. Napoleon I. made king of Italy. 

tl5S •-> 14, Louis PhUlppe died. 

li may be noted in our own Royal 
Family, that on 14th December, 1861, the 
prince consort died; 14th December, 1878, 
princess Alice died; 14th January, i8^, 
the duke of Clarence died. 

Fourteen Hundred 1 the cry on 
'Change when a stranger enters the sacred * 
precincta The question is then asked, • 
“ Will you purchase my new navy five 
per cents., sir?" after which the stranger 
u hustled out without mercy. 

Fox {Thai), Herod Antipas (b.c. 4 to 
A.D. 39). 

Go y«, and tall that fox, Bahold. I cast out dmrfla.— 
LuM* xiU. S». 

Fox (The Oid)t marshal Soult {1769- 

185*)- 

Foxoluhae (.StV JHtarry), candidate 
with squire Tankard, opposed by lord 
Place and colonel Promise.— 

Pasquin (1736). 

Foxley {Squire Maiihew), a mws- 
irate who exarhined Darsie Latimer 
sir Arthur Darsie Redgauntiet], after he 
bad been attacked by the rioters.— Sir (V, 
Scott: R€(^auntlet (time, George III.). 

FmouMe (Cafitainc), the French 
Bombastes Furioso.— Gautier, 
Biawolo, the sobriquet of 
Michel Pozza, a Calabrian insurgent and 
brigand chief. In 1799 cardinal Ruffo 
made him a colonel in the Neapolitan 
army ; but in 1806 he was captured by the 
French, and hanged at Naples. Auber 
has a comic opera so entitled, the libretto 
of which was written by Scribe, but 
nothing of the true character of the 
brigand chief appears in the opera. 

Fradu 1 »io [it. hrother D(nihi\ In 
his youth he Iwed Fraeiissa, but riding 
with her one day they encountered a 
knight, acoompaated by Duessa (fahe 
and fought to dodde which ladv 
was the borers Tha stranger knight fell, 


and both ladies being saddled on the 
victor, Duessa changed her rival Into a 
tree. One day Fradubio saw Duessa 
bathing, and was so shocked at her de¬ 
formity that be determined to abandon 
her. but the witch anointed him during 
sleep with herbs to produce iosensifoiUty, 
and then planted him as a tree beside 
Fraeiissa. The Red Cross Knight phideed 
a bough from this tree, and seeing with 
horror that blood dripped from the rift, 
was told this tale of the metamorphoi^ 
--^Sfenser: Fairie Queene, i. a (1590). 

Frail {Lady), whose real name was 
lady Vane. Her adventures are related by 
Smollett, in h\& Peregrine Pickle {if ^1), 

Frail (A/rj.}, a demirep. Scandal said 
that she is a mixture of '* pride, folly, 
affectation, wantonness, mconstancy, 
covetousness, dissimulation, malice, and 
ignorance, but a celebrated beauty “ (act 
y. She was entrapped into marriage with 
Tattle .—Congreve : Love for Love TX695). 

Francatelll, a chef de cuuim at 

Windsor Castle, Crockford’s. and at the 
Freemasons' Tavern. He succeeded Ude 
at Crockford's. (See Cooks, p. asa.) 

Frances, daughter of Vandunke 
(a syL) burgomaster of Bnigea— 
Fletcher: The Beggars' Bush (lOaa). 

Fraaoesoa, daughter of Guido ds 
Polenta (lord of Ravenna). She was ghreo 
by her father in marriage to Lanemtto, 
son of Malatesta lord of Rimini, who was 
deformed. His brother Paolo, who was 
a handsome man, won the affections of 
Francesca; but being caught in adultery, 
both of them were put to death by Lan- 
ciotto. Francesca told DantS that the 
tale of Lancelot and Guinever caused her 
fall. The tale forms the close of Dwntft't 
Hell^ V., and is alluded to 1 ^ Petrarch in 
his Triumph of Love, iik 

(Leigh Hunt has a poem on the sub¬ 
ject, and ^Ivio Pellico has made U the 
subject of a tragedy.) 

Franeesca, a Venetian maktea, 
daughter of old Minotti governor of 
Corinth. Alp, the Venetian commander 
of the Turkish army in the siege of 
Corinth, loved her; but she refusM to 
marry a renegade. Alp was shot in the 
siege, and Francesca died of a broken 
heart.—.• Siege of Corinth (18x6). 

Medora. Neutix, LdU. FTsncttcx, and TiMneniL S 
hxR b«eii «U«g«d, art but childrm of an* fiunSy, ala 
ditiansncoi laaumng fhxm eSmatu aad dicua>waea8 t .*» 
FintUat.i SyrmBtatUUS, 

(** Medora," in n$ OamiPi 
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hsu** in The Island; Leila,’* in The 
Giaour; and " Theresa,” in Mrt*eppa,) 

FranoMcliini Case, a celebrated 
cause ciUbre of Italian history {1698). 
(See Ring and the Book.) 

Francesco, the *' lago of Mas¬ 
singer’s Duke of Milan ; the auke Sforra 
“ the More ” being “ Othello ; ” and the 
cause of hatred being that Sforza had se¬ 
duced “ Eugenia," Francesco’s sister. As 
lago was Othello's favourite and ancient, 
so Francesco was Sforsa's favourite and 
chief minister. During Sforza’s absence 
with the camp, Franceso tried to corrupt 
the duke’s beautiful young bride Marcelia, 
and, being repulsed, accused her to the 
duke of wishing to play the wanton with 
him. The duke b^eved his favourite 
minister, and in his mad jealousy ran 
upon Marcelia and slew her. He was 
then poisoned by Eugenia, whom he had 
seduc^.— Massinger: The Duke of Milan 
(1632). (See P'RANCISCO.) 

Fraxtclli {Anionio), the pseudonym 
of Francesco Bona vino, the Italian 
philosopher (1634-17^). In biographi¬ 
cal dictionaries he is best known as 
Antony Franchi. 

Francia, the faithful, devoted servant 
of “the stranger.” Quite impenetrable 
to aU idle curiosity.— B. Thompson: 
The Stranger (1797). 

Fxmncle a Dominican monk, 

confessor of Simon Glover.— Sir W. Scott: 
Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Francis (Father), a monk of the con¬ 
vent at Namur.— Sir IV, Scott: Quentin 
Durward (time, Edward IV.). 

Franciceaac, a religious order; so 
called from St. Francis of Assisi, the 
founder. In laoS. The Franciscans were 
called “ Min'oritcs” (or Inferiors), from 
their professed humility ; ** Gray Friars,” 
from the colour of their coarse clothing ; 
“ Mendicants,** because they obtained 
their daily food by begging; “Obser¬ 
vants,** b^use they observed the rule 
of poverty. Those who lived in convents 
were calM ** Conventual Friars.** 

FraaciEcaii Sisters were called 
“ Clares,” “ Poor Clares,” “ Mtnorcsses,** 
** Mendicants,” and “ Urbanites ” (3 jry/.). 

Francis'co, the son ot Valentine. 
Both father and son were in love with 
Cellide (a syl,) ; but the lady naturally 
prefers the son.— Fletcher: Mons* Thomas 
(16x9). 


Franoisoo, a musician, Antonio's boy 
in The Chances, a comedy by Fletcher 
{1620). 

Francisco, younger brother of Valen¬ 
tine (the gentleman who will not be 
^rsuaded to keep his estate). (See 
Francesco.)— .* Wit without 
Money (1639). 

Franco'ni (King), Joachim Mura; 
so called because his dress was so ex¬ 
ceedingly showy that he reminded one of 
the fine dresses of Franconi the mounte¬ 
bank {1767-1815). 

Frangnestan, famous for enamel. 

Of complexion mure fair than the eaaniel of Fran- 
rathek yi-ihCl. 

Frank, sister to Frederick; passion¬ 
ately in love with captain jac'omo the 
woman-hater.— Beaumont and Fletcher: 
The Captain (1613). 

Beaumont died t6i6. 

Frank Mildmay, or The Nsval 

Oficer, a novel by captain Marryat (1829). 

*.* It is said that P'rank Mildmay is 
the author himself. 


Frankenstein (3 syl\ a student, 
who constructed, out of the fiagments of 
bodies picked from churchyards and 
dissecting-rooms, a human form without 
a soul The monster bad muscular 
strength, animal passions, and active life, 
but “no breath of divinity.” It longed 
for animal love and animal sympathy, but 
was shunned by all It was most power¬ 
ful for evil, and, being fully conscious of 
its own defects and deformities, sought 
with presistency to infitdt retnbution on 
tlie young student who had called it into 
being. The monster feels that he is un¬ 
like other human beings, and in revenge 
murders the friend, the brother, and the 
bride of his creator. He tries to murder 
Frankenstein, but he escapes. The 
monster hides himself from the eye of 
man, in the Ultima Thule of the ^bit- 
able globe, and slays Frankenstein on his 
way home.— Mrs, Shelley : Frankenstein 
(1817). 

*.• It is a great pity that Mrs. Shellw 
has not given the monster a name. This 
anonimity has caused it to be called 
“ Frankenstein,** which, of course, Is 
quite wrong. 


In tlM ntmnier of xtiS, lord Byroo wid Mr. nod Mis 
ShMIey resided on the bsnks of Che take of Genev* . .. 
and the Shettttjra often paviod their evminfft wftli 
Byron, St his house ot Dteidad. Durhif a «f««h nih, 
having amused thensMlvos with raading Ceraiah ghOOt 
stories, tlMar to write soniethtnf In imitsftim ol 

them. ondl/hsid lord SyrtmV «li» - - ^ 

•* win {Mibiiaii ow» togpOm.'’ — 

etthe Vsempt r s . Tml Ikw 


mme imtumddm mash 
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Ml iteiy MI ftiy ecMBpiet wm If ti. «fl«l ni 

poir«tliif rauaiic* of Frmmk*H$ttin. —7^ Mfrt: Li/% 
^ Jiyrm. 


TIm net wu Mrp«nt iB. Tw» ihacBy cl«w« 
RMChad to thm armpits, and th« badi aad breast 
And eithar skla wara pafaitad o'ar with nodal 


Fraakford {Mr, and Mn,), Mrs. 
Frankford proved unfaithful to her mar- 
riag^e vow, and Mr. Frankford sent her 
to reside on one of bis estates. She died 
of grief; but on her death-bed her hus¬ 
band went to see her, and forgave her.— 
Heywood: A Woman Killed by Kindness 
(1576-1645). 

Franklin {Lady), the half-sister of 
sir John Vesey, and a young widow. 
X.Ady Franklin had an angelic temper, 
which nothing disturbed, and she really 
believed that *'whatever is, is right.** She 
could bear with unruffled feathers even 
the failure of a new cap or the disappoint¬ 
ment of a new gown. This para^n of 
women loved and married Mr. Graves, a 
dolorous widower, for ever sighing over 
die superlative excellences of his ** sainted 
Maria.*' his first wife.— Lord Lytton: 
Money (1840). 

The Polish PtanVlin, Thaddeus Csacki 
(1765-1813). 

Franklin of Theology {The), Andrew 
Fuller (1754-1815). 

Fnmkiixi't Tale ( The), in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, is that of ** Dorigen 
and Arvir'agus." (For the tale, sec 
Akvtkagus. p. 66.) 

Frankly {Charles), a light-hearted, 
joyous, enthusiastic young man, in love 
with Oarinda, whom he marries.— Dr, 
Hoadly: The Suspicious Husband (1747). 

FraitTal {Madame), bom of a nobto 
family, is proud as the proudest of the 
old French noblesse. Captain St. Alme, 
the son of a merchant, loves her daughter; 
but the haughty aristocrat looks with 
disdain on such an alliance. However, 
her daughter Marianne is of another way 
of thinking, and loves the merchant’s 
•on. Her brother intercedes in her 
behalf, and madame makes a virtue of 
necessity, with as much grace as possible. 
^Hok^ft: The Deaf and Dumb (1785). 

FrMer*a Magasixit starred k 
xBaa 

Fra^aret*to, a fiend, who told Edgar 
that Nero was an angler in the Lake of 
Darkness.—/ King Lear 
(1605), 

FrauRy teen by Dant# between the 
sixth and seventh circles of the Inferno. 


Rli iMMUf me nfffMr mrt wtpoiw l « 

Sttt hM UK m mora bto bwHH 

HUImiilMi wmbtmmorsjtiw mm% « _ 
“ *.* ifOrntwaffeelwiA 


DmnU : HtU, xvtt. fffMS 

3Frecklet Cared. The entrails of 

crocodiles,” says Ovid, *' are excellent to 
take freckles or spots from the face and 
to whiten the skin." As Pharos, an 
island in the mouth of the Nile, abounded 
in crocodiles, the poet advises those who 
are swarthy and freckled to use the 
Pharian wash. 

If nraftbv, to the PliuUn rtueniah Sv. 

Otnd : A rny Lervt, lii. (B.C. 4 * 

Fred or Frederick Lewis prince of 
Wales, father of George 111 ., was struck 
by a cricket-ball in front of Cliefden 
House, in the autumn of 1750. and died 
the following spring. It was of this 
prince that It was written, by way o 4 
epitaph— 

... And sft h Is only Fred, 

Who mu aUre, and is dead. 

Why. then's no more to be mid. 

Frederick, the usurping duke, father 
of Celia and uncle of Rosalind. He was 
about to make war upon his banished 
brother, when a hermit encountered him, 
and so completely changed him that he 
not only restored his brother to bis duke¬ 
dom, but he retired to a religious bouse, 
and passed the rest of his life in penitence 
and acts of devotion.— Shakespearec As 
You Like ft 

Frederick, the unnatural and licen¬ 
tious brother of Alpbonso king of Naples, 
whose kingdom he usurped. He tried in 
vain to seduce EvanihB (3 syL), the wife 
of Valerio. (For the sequel, see 
Evanthf., p. ^7.)‘—Fletcher: A Wifi 
for a Month {1624). 

Frederick {Don), a Portuguese mer¬ 
chant, the friend of don Felix.— Mrs* 
Centlivre: The Wonder {v^x^), 

Frederick tke Chreat in FUgkt. 
In 174s was the battle of Molwitx, in 
which the Prussians carried the day, and 
the Austrians fied; but Frederick, who 
commanded the cavalry, was put to flight 
early in the action, and thinking that aU 
was lost, fled with bis staff many miles 
from the scene of action. 

FfKivlicIt th« Grmt from Mohrfbt detmud to rm. 

Byr«n: Om Viil. •« (ttod. 

Freeborn John, John Lilbome, the 
republican (1613-1657). 

Freekold, a grumpr, rusty, but soR- 
heaned old gentleman farmer, who hetll 
eU aew-faagled notkNi% and dkeuls 
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** men of fa^on." He lives in his Caxm- 
house with his niece and daughter. 

Aura Fretkoid, daughter of Freehold* 
A pretty, courageous. high>spirited lass, 
who wins the heart of Model/, a man of 
the world and a libertine, — J. P, Kemble : 
The Farm-house, 

Fveelore {Lady), aunt to Harriot 
[Russet]. A woman of the world, "as 
mischievous as a monkey, and as cunning 
too ’* (act i. sc. i).— Colman: The Jealous 
Wife {1761), 

Free‘man {Charles), the friend of 
I^ovel, whom he assists in exposing the 
extravagance of his servants. — Townley : 
High Life Below Stairs (1759). 

Free'man {Sir Charles), brother of 
Mrs. Sullen and friend 01 Aim well.— 
Farquhar : The Beaux' Stratagem (1705). 

Free'man {Mrs.), a name assumed 
by the duchess of Marlborough in her 
correspondence with queen Anne, who 
called herself " Mrs. Morley.” 

Freemason [The lady), the Hon. 
Miss Elizabeth St. Leger (afterwards 
Mrs. Aid worth), daughter of Arthur lord 
Doneraile. In order to witness the pro¬ 
ceedings of a lodge held in her father's 
house, she hid herself in an empty clock- 
case ; but, being discovered, she was 
compelled to become a member of the 
craft. 

JE^emasons* Building!. St* 

Paul's Cathedral, London, in 604, and 
St* Peter’s, Westminster, in 605, were 
both built by freemasons. Cundulph 
bishop of Rochester, who built White 
Tower, was a grand-master ; so was 
Peter of Colechurch, architect of Old 
London Bridge. Henry VII.'s Chapel, 
Westminster, is the work of a master 
mason. Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
plaimed the Royal Exchange, was also 
a master mason; so were Inigo Jones and 
sir Christopher Wren. Covent Garden 
Theatre was founded, In 1808, by the 
prince of Wales, in his capacity of grand¬ 
master. 

Fr^e^port {Sir Andrew), a London 
merchant, industrious, generous, and of 
sound good sense. He was one of the 
members of the hypothetical club under 
whose auspices the Spectator was enter- 
prised. 

Fteiltart Ton having 

collected the poor of hts neighbourhood 
ill a gmat bam, bdrnt them to death, and 


mocked their cries of agony. Being 
invaded by a swarm of mice, he shut 
himself up in his castle of GUttiagen, in 
the lake of Constance ; but the vermin 
pursued him, and devoured him alive. 
Tlie castle then sank in the lake, and "If 
not gone, may still be seen there.” (See 
Hatto.) 

Frelachuti (Der), a legenda^ 
German archer, in league with the devil. 
The devil gave him seven balls, six of 
which were to hit with a certainty any 
mark he aimed at; but the seventh was 
to be directed according to the will of the 
giver.— l/i/'eber,' Der FreischUtt (182a). 

( The libretto is by F. Kind, taken from 
Apel's Gespensterbuch (or ghost-bookj, 
where the legend appeared in a poetic 
form in 1810.) 

French Revolution ( The), a history 
in three pans, by Carlyle (1837), 


Frere. (See Friars.) 

Freron [Jean), the p)erson bitten by 
a mad dog, referred to by Goldsmith in 
the lines— 

Th* man recovareJ of th« bll« { 

The dog It eru tlut died. 

Elegy on a Had Deg* 
Un serpent mordit Jejin Freron, eh bleat 
Le serpent en moiirut 

GiHen: DecUne and Fall, eU., vii. 4 (MUmen'i mokedl* 

Freston, the enchanter who bore don 
Quixote especial ill-will. When the 
knight’s library was destroyed, he was 
told that some enchanter had carried off 
the books and the cupboard which con¬ 
tained them. The niece thought the 
enchanter’s name was Munaton ; but the 
don corrected her, and said, " You mean 
Freston.” " Yes, yes,” said the niece, 
" I know the name ended in tonf 

**That Freston," Mid th« icnight, "It doing turn nil 
tbn mUchinf his nislnvoloncn can invent ( but I ragud 
hiu) not,”—Clu f. 

That cuneo Freetoa,*' said tba kn^t. "who stotai 
my closet and books, has transformed the gtaats tasco 
wlndiailb"' (ch. if.^Cervanter: Don jSwMwAp;, I, |* 
(*6051. 


Friar of Orders Orajr (The), a 

ballad. 


Percy, fat Ms RtHfues (hk. tt. it), nys. ** DUpemd 
through Shakespeare's plnys «M fainumerable llttln 
fragmeou of ancteni bafieos . . . The oditer (of die 
Retinues) waa tempted to select some of theni. end 
with a few st^hunentary scenaas to comieei them to* 
gather. . . . Ooe smalt fattgmeat was taken fnwi Beait* 
mont and Fletcher. 


N.B.oThe Hermit, by Goldsmith (iTfs). was pofa. 
lished before Percy's Frlmr efOrdere Givy. Tfae fm 
are very much alike. (See Enwm AND ANGRUJCA, 

p.jts.) 


FriA^ The four grei^ 

orders were l>o{iiiiiiauif,^ Ffttiidtc^, 
Augitidtiei, end Ciurihielitei {$ 
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Domiii{<»n8 are called diaci friars, Fmn- 
cii»uaas jg^ray friars, and the other twt> 
whtti friars. A fifth order was the 
IrjQitarians or Cnitched friars, a later 
foundatiuQ. The Dominicans were fur¬ 
thermore called Fratres iVJajores, and the 
Franciscans Fratres Alinores, 

(For rriars famed in fable and story, 
see under each respective name or pseu¬ 
donym.) 

Friar’s Fale [The), by Chaucer, in 
The Canterbury Tales (1388). An arch¬ 
deacon employed a surupnour as his 
secret spy to find out offenders, with the 
view of exacting fines from them. In 
order to accomplish this more effectually, 
the sumpnour entered into a compact 
with the devil disguised as a yeoman. 
Those who imprecated the devil were to 
be dealt with by the yeoman-devil, and 
those who imprecated God were to b|F 
the sumpnour's share. They came in 
time to an old woman "of whom they 
knew no wrong," and demanded twelve 
pence “for cursing." She pleaded 
poverty, when the sumpnour exclaimed, 
" ’rhe foul fiend fetch me if 1 excuse 
thee I” and immediately the foul fiend 
at his side did seize him, and made off 
with him. 

Fribble, a contemptible molly¬ 
coddle, troubled with weak nerves. He 
"speaks like a lady for all the world, and 
never swears. . . . He wears nice white 
gloves, and tells bis lady-love what 
ribbons become her complexion, where 
to Slick her patches, whp is the best 
milliner, where they sell the best tea, 
what is the best wash for the face, and 
the best paste for the hands. He is 
always playing with his lady’s fan, and 
showing his teeth.” He says when he is 
married— 

All th« domestic business vriU be taken from mr 
wife’s hands. I shall make the tea. comb the du^, ana 
dress the children myself.”—A .• Mitt in Her 
Turns. U, ii7S3i. 

Friday [My Man), a young Indian, 
whom Kobinson Crusoe saved from death 
on a Friday, and kept as his servant and 
companion on the desert island.— Dtjfae: 
Rektnsm Crusoe (1709). 

Friday Street (London). So called 
because it was the street 0/ fishmongers, 
who served the Friday markets.— Stow^ 

I*ifidity iPree ^X], atriali misfortune, 
or cross; so Osdled from the ** aheOrsed 
tr«hOh #hieh the Sa’^our wdii trueilled 
on a'1^!ida|s' 


Friend {The Poor MaH% NeU 
Gwynne (1642-1691), 

Friend of B£an ( The), the marquis 
de Mirabeau; so called from one of his 
books, entitled L'Ami cUs Hommes (1715- 
1789). 

Friends. 

Frenchmen : Montaigne and Etienne de 
la BoOtie. 

Germans: Goethe and Schiller. (See 
Carlyle's Schiller, p. 108.) 

Greeks : Achillas and Patroc/los; 
Diom^d^s and Sihen''alos ; Epaminondas 
and Pelop'idas; Harmo'dios and Ansto- 
gi'ton ; Hercules and lola'os ,' Idomeneus 
(4 syd. ) and Merlon ; Pyl'adfes and Ores'- 
t^s ; ^ptin/ios and Alcander ; Theseus 
(a w/.) and Pinlh'oos. 

yews: David and Jonathan ; Christ 
and the beloved disciple. 

Syracusians : Damon and Pythias ; 
Sacharissa and AmOret. 

Tro;ans: Nisus and Eury'alus. 

Of Feudal History: Aniys and Amy- 
lion. 

Miscellaneous: Braccio (sometimes 
called Fra Bartolomeo) and Mariotto, 
artists; Basil and Gregory; Burke and 
Dr. lohnson ; Hadrian and Antinous 
(4 syl.)\ F. D. Maurice and C. Kingsley; 
William of Orange and Bentinck. (See 
Macaulays History, vol. i, 41 x, two-voL 
edit.) 

Friendly (Sir Thomas), a gouQr 
baronet living at Friendly Hall, 

Lady Friendly, wile of sir Thomas, 

Frank Friendly, son of sir Thomas and 
fellow-collegian with Ned Blushmgton, 

Dinah Friendly, daughter of sir 
Thomas. She marries Edward Blusliing- 
too *' the bashful moss^'^'^Moncru^: The 
Bashful Man, 

Frlendehipe Broken. 

Queen Elizal)eth and the earl of Esses* 

Henry 11 . and Thomas Becket. 

Henry VIIL and Wolsey. 

J. H. Newman and Whately, 

Pope Innocent 111 . and Otho IV.^ 
\^<tMilman's Latin Christianity, v. 934.) 

Friendehi^m {Fomantie). The most 
striking are those of Pyladds and Orestds. 
and of Damon and Pythias. 

Fritbiof [Frit-yo/], a hero of lo^ 
landic story, He married Ingeborg 
daughter of a pet^ Norilie- 
gtan king, and the widow of tirinf.. 
adventures are recordtad in anviuieieiit 
ledaodie saga of the thirteenth Ottiltti^« ' 
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*.• BislK>p Tegner has made this story 
ihe groundwork of his poem eniiilcd TAf 
Frithiofs Saga. 

Fritkio/s Sword, AngurvaMeL 

*.* Prithiof means “ peacemnker,’* and 
Angurvadel means “ stream of anguish/' 

XVltz Frederick II. *'the Great/* 
king of Prussia (1713, 1740-1786). 

Prita, a gardener, passionately fond of 
flowers, the only subject he can talk 
about— Stirling: The Prisoner of State 
(1847). 

Frog the linen-draper. The 

Dutch are so called in Arbuthnot's History 
of John Bull (171a). 

Nic. Frog was a cunning, sly rogua, quite the reverse 
of John In many particulrfrs; covetuus. frugal; 

minded domestic affairs. would pinch belly to save 
bispocicet; never lost i farthing by careless servants or 
baa debts. He did not care much for any sort of 
diversions, except tncks of high German artists and 
legerdemain: no man exceeded Nic. in these. Yet It 
must be owned that Nic. was a fair dealer, and is that 
way acquired immense riches.— Arbuthnot : Hit' 
Utry o/Jokn Bull, v. (r?**). 

*.* “Frogs" are called Dutch night¬ 
ingales. 

It is a mistake to suppose the French 
arc intended by this sobriquet. 

Frolicsome Buke {The\ a ballad 
In Percy’s Rcliques (bk, ii. 17). A duke, 
wanting diversion, went out one night and 
saw a tinker, dead drunk, fast asleep on 
a bench. He told his servants to take 
him to the mansion, put him to bed, and 
next morning to treat him as a duke. 
'The tinker was amazed ; but at night, after 
being well swilled with potent liquor, he 
fell asleep, and being clad in his own 
clothes, was carried to the bench again. 
He thought the whole had been a dream; 
and the last delusion was as diverting as 
Ihe first. 

IT This trick is an incident in the In¬ 
duction ’’ of Shakespeare's Taming of the 
Shrew: is told in Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy (pt. ii. a); and was played by 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy. 

FroUo {Claude), an archdeacon, ab^ 
lorbed by a search after the philosopher’s 
stone. He has a great reputation for 
sanctity, but entertains a base passion 
far Esmeralda, the beautiful gipsy girL 
Quasimodo flings him into the air ^om 
the top of Notre Dame, and dashes him to 
death.— Fictor Hugo: Notre Dame de 
Paris (xSjx). 

Fronds Wnr {The\ « political 
squabble dunng the ministrv m Maif- 
arin in the minority of touis aIV« (ihiS* 


Frondenr* a “Mrs. Candcfixr,** a 

backbiter, a railer, a scandal-monger; any 
one who flings stones at another. (I^rench, 
frondeur, “ a sVmgtsffronde, “ a sling.") 

•*Ani] what aboat DteMndif" anothw 

frondeur.— Fira, soo. 

Frondenra, the malcontents in the 
Fronde war. 

They were like schoolboyi who sHng stones about the 
ftreeta. When no eye Is upon them they are bold as 
bullies; but the moment a “policeman “ approaches,oS 
they scamper to any ditch for concealment.—Afvw^fW, 

Front da Boanf {Sir Reginald), a 
follower of prince John of Anjou, and 
one of the knight's challengers. He tries 
to extort money from Lsaac the Jew, and 
bids two slaves to chain him to the bars 
of a slow fire, but they are disturbed In this 
diabolical plot by the bugle's sound.— 
Sir IV. Scott: Ivanhoe (lime, Richard I.). 

Frontaletto, the name of Sa'cri- 
pant's horse. The word means '* Little 
head."— A riosto: Orlando Furioso i 1516). 

Front!'no, the horse of Bradar 
man'te (4 syl, ). Roge'ro's horse bore the 
same name. The word means ** IJttle 
head."— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso{1^16), 

TIm renowned Fronthio. which BrsdamantC pur¬ 
chased at so high a price, could never be thought thy 
equal [i.e. eywe/),—Crrswisaa .* i>m 

QuixoU (ttes). 

Frost ijach), Frost personified. 

Jack Frost looked fonh one stUk cleat nigkL 

And be said, ** Now I aha!) be out of tlgitt. 

So over the valley and over the height 
In tOence 111 take my way.** 

setts C0t$u. 

Froth {Master), a foolish gentleman. 
Too shallow for a great crime and too light 
for virtue.— Shaiespeare : Measure far 
Measure (1603). 

Froth {Lord), a good boon com¬ 
panion ; but be vows that “ he laughs at 
nobody's jests but his own or a lady’s." 
He says, “ Nothing is more unbecoming 
a man of quality than a laugh; 'tis stten 
a vulgar expression of the passion ; eveiy 
one can laugh." To lady Froth he u 
most gallant and obsequious, though her 
fidelity to her liege lo^ is by no meant 
immaculate. 

Latify Froth, a lady of letters, whowritei 
tongs, elegies, satires, lampoons, plays, 
and so on. She thinks her lord the most 
polished of all men, and his bow the 



^llabub, the subject of which is lord 
Froth's love to herself. In this poem s^ 
calls her lord ** Spumoso" (Froth), and 
herself •• %4dy** w own name). Hef 
eondnct wtfn Mr. Brisk is most btamab&a 
The Ihmhle 
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ZVotkal, king of Sora, and sod of 
Annir. i:^ing driven by tempest to 
Sarno, one of the Orkney Islands, he is 
hospitably entertained by the king, and 
falls in love with Comala, daughter of 
Stamo king of Inisiore or the Orkneys. 
He would have carried Comala off by 
violence, but her brother Cathulla inter¬ 
fered. bound him, and, after keeping him 
in l)onds for three days, sent him out of 
the island. When Starno was gathered 
to his fathers, Frothal returned and laid 
siege to the palace of Cathulla; but Fin- 

f al. happening to arrive at the island, met 
‘rothal in single combat, overthrew him, 
and would have slain him, if LJiha his 
betrothed (disguised in armour) had not 
interposed When Fingal knew that 
Ulha was Frothal's sweetheart, he not 
only spared the foe, but invited both 
Frothal and Utha to his palace, where a 
they passed the night in banquet and^ 
song.— Oisian: Carrie-Tkura, 

Fruit at a Call. In the tale of 
*• The White Cal,*' one of the fairies, in 
order to supply a certain queen with ripe 
fruit, put her nngers in her mouth, blew 
three times, and then cried— 

**Aptrtcou. pemchfK, ooctarines, plutns, cherries, 
nielrma, ip'apes, apfjles. oranges, citrons, goose- 
Mrries, currants, strawberries, raspberries, and aU srrrts 
of fruit; come at toy cal) )**... And they came rolhng 
to without injury.— CtntUtsu DAuln 0 y^ Fairy TaUs 
(••The White Cat,'* t«8eh 

Fuar'fed (3 an island of Scan¬ 
dinavia. 


Tndge Family (TAe), a family sup¬ 
posed by T. Moore to he visiting Paris 
after the peace. It consists of Phil Fudge, 
Esq., his son Robert, bis daughter Biddy, 
and a poor relation named Fbelim Con¬ 
nor (an ardent Bonapartist and Irish 


TOtriot) acting as bear-leader to Bob. 
^ese four write letters to their friends 


in England. The skit is meant to sa¬ 
tirise the pmrtAHM English abroad. 

Phii Fudge, Esg,, father of Bob and 
Biddy Fudge; a back writer devoted 
to legitimacy and the Bourbons. He 
is a secret agent of lord Castlereagh 
\KaFsFray\ to whom he addresses letters 
u. and ix. He points out to his lordship 
that Robert Fudge will be very glad to 
receive a snug Government appointment, 
and hopes that bis lordship will not fail to 
bear him in mind. Letter vi. he addresses 


to his brother, showing how the Fudge 
family is prospering, and ending thus— 

«m kmc t« loa the day 


Afiss Biddy Fudge, a sentimental gfil 
of 18, in love with “romances, high bon¬ 
nets, and Mdc ic Roy.” She writes 
letters i., v., x,, and xii.. describing to 
her friend Dolly or Dorothy the sights 
of Paris, and especially how she be¬ 
comes acquainted with a gentleman 
whom she beljeve.s to be the king of 
Prussia in disguise; but afterwards she 
discovers that her disguised king calls 
himself “ colonel Calicot.” Going with 
her brother to buy some handkerchiefs, 
her visions of glory are sadly dashed 
when “ the hero she fondly hail fancied 
a king ” turns out to be a common linen- 
draper. “ There stood the vile trea¬ 
cherous thing, with the yard-measure in 
hi.s hand.” “One tear ol compassion for 
your poor heart-broken friend. P.S.— 
You will be delighted to know we arc 
going to hear Hnmcl to-night, and have 
obtained the governor’s box ; we shall all 
enjoy a heartv good laugh. I am sure.” 

Boh or Rohen Fudge, son of Phil Fudge, 
Esq., a young exquisite of the first water, 
writes letters iii, and viii. to his fnend 
Richard. These letters describe how 
French dandies dress, eat, and kill time. 
— 7 ’. A/oore ij8i8), 

(A sequel, called TAe Fudge Family itt 
England, was published.) 

Fulgentio, a kinsman of Roberto 
(king <u the Two Sicilies). He was the 
most rising and most insolent man m the 
court, Cami'ola calls him “a suit- 
broker,” and says be had the worst report 
among all good men lor bribery and ex¬ 
tortion. This canker obtained the king s 
leave for his marriage with CamiOla, and 
be pleaded his suit as a right, not a favour; 
but the lady rejected him with scorn, and 
Adoni killed the arrogant ** sprig of no¬ 
bility " in a duel— Massinger: The Maid 
if Honour (1637). 

Fulmer, a man with many shifts, 
none of which succeeded. He says— 

** I haw b«ar through vrery quaitor of the ONnfiess 
... 1 have bhunered tt>H>raruufative: 1 Iwve belUiived 
for freerioiD; 1 have offered to serve oiy country; I 
have enKaged to betray it ... I have talked treeaoa, 
srht croasoo . . . And here 1 set up as a bookseller, but 
men leave off reading; and if I were to tium butcher. I 
btdieve . . . they'd wave off eating.’*---CtMKOrrtto^ 
TAr Wttt ImUmn, act 11. ec. 111771). 

Fatty Fulmer, an unprincipled, flashy 
woman, living with Fulmer, with the 
brevet rank of wife. She Is a swindler, 
a scandal-monger, anything, in short, to 
turn a p^ay Ysj ; but her villainy brinfi 
her to ^ef.— CumAerlased: ditia. 

Fum, George fV. The Cbinete fim 
le a mixture of goose, stag, and 
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witfa the beak of a cock; a combination 
of folly, cowardice, malice, and conceit, 

AmA wtwnill Fttm the Fourth, our royal birdt 

Byron: Don Jt*an^ rl. 78 (1824). 

XHun-Hoam, the mandarin who re¬ 
stored M,dek-al-Salem king of Georgia 
to his throne, and related to the king's 
daughter Gulchenraz [Gundogdi] his 
numerous metamorphoses: He was first 
Piurash, who murdered Siamek the 
usurper: then a flea ; then a little dog; 
then an Indian maiden named Massourna ; 
then a bee; then a cricket; then a mouse ; 
then Abzenderoud the imaum'; then the 
daughter of a nch Indian merchant, the 
)ezdad of lolcos. the greatest beauty of 
Greece; then a foundling found by a 
dyer in a box; then Dugmfi queen of 
Persia; then a young woman named 
Hengu; then an ape; then a midwife's 
daughter of Tartary; then the only son 
of the sultan of Agra ; then an Arabian 
physician; then a wild man named Kolao; 
then a slave ; then the son of a cadi of 
ErzerCtm ; then a dervise ; then an Indian 
prince; and lastly Fum-Hoam.— T, S. 
GueuUUt: Chinese Tales {ly22). 

I^om-Houm, first president of the 
ceremonial academy of Pekin.— Gold- 
smith: Citizen of the World {176^) 

Pnmitory (' ‘ earth-smoke ”), once 
thought to be beneficial for dimness of 

sight. 

{The kermU\ fumitory eets and eye-bright for the e^ 
Drayton: Polyalbion, xiil. (16x3). 

a character in Ben Jen¬ 
son’s drama, Every Man in His Humour 

US 9 »)- 

Uahicky as Fungoso in the play. 

Popt: Essay on Criticism, 328 (1711)« 

jPliriili (Francis), a Florentine painter 
(r6oo), who at the age of 40 became a 
priest.— Browning: Parleyings with Cer- 
tain People* 

Furor \intemperaie anger'], a mad man 
of great strength, the son of Occasion, 
Sir Guyon. the Knight of Temperance,’* 
overcomes both Furor and his mother, 
and rescues Phaon from their clutches,— 
Spenser : Faerie Queene, U. 4 (1590). 

Fuiibor'tat the sword of Rinaldo.— 
ArUisto: Orlando Furiso (1516). 

PlutlHMi, minister of state to Artax- 
amlnotis king 4^ Uto'pia. When the 
kijugeuts tiown ibe boots which,Bombastds 
has hung defiantly on a. tree, the general 
et|i|^ages the king in single ppoiba^ and 
• 1 ^ ,blm, Fusbos. odmitig up, 
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kills Bombastds, who conquered all bet 
Fusbos. Fusbos him." At the close of 
the farce, the slain ones rise one after 
the’ other and join the dance, premising 
** to die again to-morrow," if the audience 
desires it,— Rhodes; Bombastis Furioso* 

Funbos, a name assumed by Henry 
Plunkett, an e.T.rly contributor to Punch* 

Fy'rapel (Sir), the leopard, the 
nearest kinsman of king Lion, in the 
beast-epic of Reynard the Fox^ by Hein 
rich von Alkmann (1498), 


CK 

Gabble Ketcbet, a cry like that of 

hounds,heard at night, foreboding trouble. 
Said 10 be the souls of unbaptjzed chil¬ 
dren wandering through the air till the 
day of judgment. 

Gabor, an Hungarian who aided 
Ulric in saving count Strarenheim from 
the Oder, and was unjustly suspected of 
being his murderer.— Byron : Werner 
(1822). • 

Ga'bxiel (2 or 3 spl.), according to 
Milton, is called chief of the angelic 

uards " (Paradise Lost, iv. ^49); but in 

k. vi. 44, etc., Michael is said to be *‘of 
celestial armies prince," and Gabriel "In 
military prowess next." 

Go. Michael, of celestial armies prince : 

And thou In military prowess next, 

Gabriel; lead forth to battle these my soM 
Inrinclble. 

Alitton : PmrsuSite Lost, vi 44, etc. (x66g. 

Gabriel Is also called "The Me». 
senger of the Messiah," because he was 
sent by the Messiah to execute His orders 
on the earth. He b referred to in Dan, 
viii. 16 ; ix 31 ; and in Luke i. t^, 26. 

Gabriel (according to the Kordn and 
Sale's notes)— 

X. It is from this angel that Ma^ 
hornet professes to have received tbs 
Koran: and he acts the part of the Holy 
Ghost in causing bdievers to receive tte 
divine revelation.—Ch. ii. 

3. It was the angel Gabriel that won 
the battle of Bedr. Mahomet*s fbrt^ 
were 3x9, and the tXiUXKfA n thousas^: \ 
but Gabrfet (x) told Mahomet to thirb^ 
a handful of dust In the air, and on so 
doing thq^eyes of Ibe enenijf xfiace <jon- 
founded; *** (2) be oansed the wmriy of 
Mahomet to appear nthxr ii mi^ W 
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the ftrmy opposed to it ; (3) he brought 
from heaven 3000 angels, and. moun ed 
on his horse Halzfim, led them against 
the foe.—Ch. iiu 

5. Gabriel appeared twice to Mahomet 
in his angelic form : first ** in the highest 
part of the horizon,” and next “by the 
lote tree '* on the right hand of the t^oae 
of God.—Ch. liv. 

4. Gabriers horse is called Haizfim, 
and, when the golden calf was made, a 
little of the dust Irom under this horse's 
feet being thrown into its mouth, the calf 
began to low, and received life.—Ch. ii. 

Gabriel ^according to other legends}— 

The Persians call Gabriel “ the angel 
of revelations," because he is so fre¬ 
quently employed by God to carry His 
messages to man. 

The Jews call Gabriel their enemy, 
and the messenger of wrath ; but Micha|i 
they call their friend, and the messeiig^ 
of all good tidings. 

In mediaeval romance, Gabriel is the 
second of the seven spirits which stand 
before the throne of God, and he is 
frequently employed to carry the prayers 
of man to heaven, or bring the mess«iges 
of God to man. 

Longfellow, in the Goldtn Legend^ 
makes (Gabriel “ the angel of the moon," 
and says that he “ brings to man the gift 
of hope." 

Gabriel Lajeuxiiiesee, son of Basil 
the blacksmith of Grand Pr6, in Acadia 
(now Nova Scotia), He was legally 
plighted to Evangeline, daughter of Bene¬ 
dict Bellefontaine (the richest farmer of 
the village); but next day all the in¬ 
habitants were exiled by order of George 
n., and their property confiscated. 
Gabiid was parted from his troth-plight 
wife, and Evangeline spent her whole 
life in trying to find him. After many 
wanderings, she went to Pennsylvania, 
and bec.anie a sister of mercy. The plague 
visited this city, and in the almshouse the 
sister saw an old man stricken down by 
the pestilence. It was Gabriel, He tried 
to whisper her name, but died in the 
attempt He was buried, and Evangeline 
lies b^ide him in the gx^ye^-^rLongfellow: 
SvangftiiMi (1849). 

Gabrielle (Charmanle)^ or La BmIU 
Qo^tiU, daughter of Antoine d'Estrees 
(gmftdvmaster of anillery and governor 
ol the lie de Franoe). Henri IV. {t59o) 
happened .10 atay for the night at the 
ohftteisi d# Cnennesi and fhll in k»ve with 

thimr 


a veil over his intrigue, be gave her la • 
marriage to Damerval de Lianoonrtf 
created her duchess of Beaufort, and 
took her to live with him at court 

(The song beginning “ Charmante 
Gabrielle ..." is ascribed to Henri IV.) 

Oabri'na, wife of Arge'o boron of 
Servia, tried to seduce Philander, a Dutch 
knight; but Philander fled from the 
bouse, where he was a guest. She then 
accused him to her husband of a wanton 
insult; and Argeo, having apprehended 
him, confined him in a dungeon. One 
day. Gabnna visited him there, and im¬ 
plored him to sav<f her from a knight who 
sought to dishonour her. Philaiider 
willingly espoused her cause, and slew 
the knight, who proved to be her hus¬ 
band. Gabrina then told her champion 
that if he refused to marry her, she would 
accuse him of murder to the magistrates. 
On this threat he married her. but ere 
long was killed by poison. Gabrina now 
wandered about the country as an old 
hag, and being fastened on Odori'eo. was 
hung by him to the branch of an dm.— 
Ariosto: Orlando Furioso (1516). 

OabrioleVta, governess of Brittany, 
rescued by Am'adis de Gaul from die 
hands of Balan (“ the bravest and 
strongest of all giants").— Vasco di 
Lobeira: Amadis de Gaul, iv. 129 (four¬ 
teenth century). 

Oadsliill, a companion of sir John 
Falstaff. Ihis thief receives his name 
from a place called Gadshill, on the 
Kentish road, notorious for the many 
robberies committed there.— SkaJ^jfieort ,* 
l Henry IV, act ii. sc. 4 (1597). 

(Charles Dickens resided at Gadshill 
for several years.) 

Ga'herin (Sir), son of Lot (king of 
Orkney) and Morgause (king Arthur's 
sister). Being taken captive by dr 
Turquine, he was liberated by ilr 
Launcelot du Lac. One night. sirOahwIs 
caught his mother in adultery with dr 
Lamorake, and, holding her by the hi^, 
•truck off her head. 

** Alo^ i »al(l »r iuamorake, *' have you ititB fpiar 
•wn. mother f with more risrht diould ye tMve ^f it 
me." . • . And when k was knoem that sir GatMurisSaS 
slain his rooihes, kiiui 4^**' passing wrath, aail 
commanded hUn to lirara his couitl^itV T* 

109 iUToU 

Gaionr t^^. Vi emperor of Chteg, 
and father of Badoii/a (the ** most 
dfpl, wbman sjen upon 
Badoura married CamaraVsaiiiiii,%^;lld 
mpst ibeatttiful ojv mm,--rArab^ 
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GALATEA. 


[** CtoiamkaJiian 
jlAOUR.) 


and Badoura"). 


(See 


Brewnor, must not be confounded wftli 
sir Galahad the son of sir Launoelot. 


Oftl'aliad {Sir), the chaste son of sir 
Launcelot and the fair Elaine (king 
Pcll^s’s daughter, pt. iii. 2), and thus was 
fulfilled a prophecy that she should lie- 
come the mother of the noblest knight 
that was ever bom. Queen Gumever 
says that sir Launcelot “came of the 
eighth degree from our Saviour, and sir 
Galahad is of the ninth . . . and. there¬ 
fore, be they the greatest gentlemen of all 
the world” (pt. iii. 35), His sword was 
that which sir Balin released from the 
maiden's scabbard (seef Balin), and his 
shield belonged to king Euelake 
who received it from Joseph of Anmathy. 
It was a snow-white shield, on which 
Joseph had made a cross with his blood 
ml. lii. 39). After divers adventures, sir 
Galahad came to Sarras, where he was 
made king, was shown the sangraal by 
Joseph of Arimathy, and even “ took the 
Lord's body between his hands,” and 
died. Then suddenly “agreat multitude 
of angels did bear his soul up to heaven,** 
and “sithence was never no man that 
could say he had seen the sangreal** 
(pu iii. 103). 

*.* Sir Gkilahad was the only knight 
who could sit in the “ Siege Perilous,^* a 
seat in the Round Table reserved for the 
knight destined to achieve the quest of 
(he holy graal, and no other person could 
sit in it without peril of his life (pt. iii. 3a). 
He also drew from the iron and marble 
rodt the sword which no other knight 
could release (pt. iii. ^). His great 
achievement was that ofthe holy graal 
Whatever other persons may say of this 
mysterious subject, it is quite ceruin that 
the Arthurian legends mean that sir 
Galahad saw with his bodily ^es and 
touched with his hands “the incarnate 
Saviour,*’ reproduced by the consecration 
of the elements of bread and wine. Other 
persons see the transformation by the eye 
if faith only, but sir Galahad saw it 
bpdily with his eyes. 

TImd tlk 0 blihop took a waleff, wUch was mado Intko 
Mkeneas of bread, and at the lifting op [/4r finmtiffn of 
Ae katt) there came a figure in the likeneae of a child, 

the vhwge wao as red and as bright aa fire 2 end he 
SBiolt hfms^ into that bread; to ttuv mm that the 
brand eras ftMTOied of a fieahly man. andTihen be jMttlt 
Into the hob wmel «f shi • • • then (Hu i 
the hob ^’—el and came to rir Galahad aa 

down, end there he received hia Saviour ._ 

araot he and kissed dr Bote . . . and kneetod « the 
table and aaade Ue {Mrayeia t end attddenl| hia aodi 
deiNurrad . and a great mnltitttda of eagm bear hit 
leil} to hmrva.^*Sir T, MuUfy: Ptmu 

ill. iof>tes(f47^ 

||.B.->-Slr Oalahalt the son Of 0 


Oalalialt {Sir), called “The Haut 
Prince,” son 'if sir Brewnor. He was one 
of the knights of the Round Table. 

N.B.—This knight must not be con¬ 
founded with sir &Llahad the son of sii 
Launcelot and Elaine (daughter of king 
Pell^). 

C^l'antyso (3 sy/.), the steed given 
to Graunde Amoure bj king Melytyus. 

And I myseite shall give you a worthy stcKie, 
Called Galantysei, to help you in yOur nede. 

Hawes : The Passe-iyme o/PUsure, xxvUL (iSiS). 

Oalaor {Don), brother ot Am’adis of 
Gaul A d^ultor atnaris, who. as don 
Quixote says, “ made love to every pretty 
girl he met.” His adventures form a 
strong contrast to those of his more 
serious brother.— Amadis of Gani (four¬ 
teenth century). 

A barber in the village inslated that none equalled 
'*The Knight of the Sun " [i.e. eacepi don 

Galaor hia brother.— Cervan/es Dan Quisaattt I. L > 
(JtoS). 

Gal’apas, a giant of “ marvellous 
height” m the army of Lucius king of 
Rome. He was slain by king Arthur. 

CAVM/->frtAMr)aIewagreatg{aat named Gelapea. . . 
He shortened him by smiting of! both hb leg* at the 
knees, saying, ** Now art thou better of a dte to deal 
with than thou wert.” And after, he tmoie tM hie 
head.--d»fr T. Malaty: HUtary if Print* Arthmr, 
L IIS (1470). 

Qalaph'roii or Gallaphrone (3 
syl. ), a king of Cathay, father of An¬ 
gelica, — Bojardo: Orlando fnnamoratu 
(1495); Ariosto: Orlando FMrio$o(x^\(s\ 

When Agricaa . . . besieged Alhreccn • . . 

The city of Gallaphrone, whence to win 
The fairest of her sea. Angetica. 

MiUan: PmrmMt* Rtgaimi, tit rsfiytl. 

GsHasp, or rather George Gillespie, 
mentioned by Milton in Sonnet, x,, was 
a Scottish n^ter against the indepen¬ 
dents, and one of the “Assembly of 
Divines *' (1583-1648). 

a sea-nymph, beloved by 
Polypheme (3 syl.). She hersell had a 
heartache for Acis. The jealous giant 
crushed his rival under a huge rock, and 
Galatea, inconsolable at the loss of her 
lover, was changed into a fountain. Tlw 
word Galatea is used poetically for any 
rustic maiden. 

(Handel has an opera called Aeismmd 
Galatea, lyio.) 

Oalatiki A statue made by Pyg,. 
malion, which became animatect, caused 
much mischi^ by ber want of workUy 
knowledgiir And mamed to ber original 
state, f^AHKEH^TEtN* |K J9ay«w 
Oi&ortt ^PligmeUiMm 4 OfUo^(Af 0 



GALATEA. 


QALIEN RESTORED. 


a wise and modest lady at* 
tending on the princess in the drama of 
P&ilaster^ or Love Lies a~bleeding, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1608). 

Galatha'a and Fhillida, two alrls 
who meet in fancy costume, and fall in love 
with each other.— Ldiy: Galathea (159a). 

CHtratine (3 syl.), the sword of sir 
Gaw'ain, king Arthur’s nephew.— Sir T. 
Malory: History of Prince Arthur, I. 93 
(1470). 

OaJbraith {Major Duncan), of Gars- 
chattachm. a militia officer. —Sir IV. 
Scott: Pod Roy (lime, George I.), 

Oalen, an apothecary, a medical man 
(in disparagement). Galen was the most 
celebrated physician of ancient Greece, 
and had a greater influence on medical 
science than any other man before or 
since (A. D. 130-200). ^ 

Unawed, young Galen bean the hoatfle brunt, 

PUla in hia rear, and Cullen In bis front. ^ 

tv. : Th* Midshipm»H. 

(Dr. William Cullen, of Mamilton. 
Lanarkshire, author of Nosology, 171a- 

1790) 

Qalen'ical Mediolnea, herbs and 
diitgs in general, in contradistinction to 
minerals recommended by Paracelsus. 

CM'ttaiat, a herb doctor. 

The Ga)€nt«t and Paracelsian. 

5. Butler : Hudibraj, tU. j 

O&leo]p«ia, from two Greek words, 
galf opsts. “a cat’s face;*’ so called 
because the flowers resemble the picture 
of a cat’s face. 

Oaleotti Martivalle (Martius), 
astrologer of I^uts XI. Being asked by 
the superstitions king if he knew the day 
of his own death, the crafty astrologer 
replied that he could not name the exact 
day, but he had learnt thus much by his 
art—that it would occur just twenty*four 
hours before the decease of bis majesty 
(ch. xxix.).— Sir tv. Scott: Quentin Dur- 
ward (time. Edward IV.). 

If Thrastillus the soothsayer made 
precisely the same answer to Tlbe^rios 
emperor of Rome. 

CNilera'iia is called by Ariosto the 
wife of Charlemagne; but the nine wives 
of that emperor are usually given as 
Hamiltrude (3 Desidera'ta. Hil'de- 
garde {% svl\ Fas-rade (ft jy/.J, Luit- 
garde, Maltegarde, Gersuinde, Regi’na, 
and Ad9.UR(\si.-^Ariasta: Orlando Fw- 
rhso» xxi. (1516). 

(ft syl*}. Quo dMle ailaiidl 

fidm dam Icettegalire f Scttpin wants to 


get from G^ronte (a miserly old bunksj 
230, to help Leandrc, the old man*s son, 
out of a money difficulty. So Scapin 
vamps up a c^>and*bull story about 
Leandre being invited by a Turk on board 
his galley, where he was treated to a most 
sumptuous repast; but when the young 
man was about to quit the galley, the 
Turk told him he was a prisoner, and 
demanded ^^30 for his ransom within 
two hours* time. When Gdronte hears 
this, he exclaims. **Que diable allait-U 
faire dans ceite gal^?** and be swears 
he will arrest the Turk for extortion. 
Being shown the impossibility of so doing, 
he again exclaims, " Que diable allait*ll 
faire dans cette galore?” and it flashes 
into his mind that Scapin should give him¬ 
self up as surety for the payment of the 
ransom. This, of course, Scapin objects 
to. The old man again exclaims, '* Que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette ? ** 

and commands Scapin to go and tell 
the Turk that ^^30 is not to be picked 
off a hedge. Scapin says the Turk does 
not care a straw about that, and insists 
on the ransom. Mais, que diable allait- 
il faire dans cette galore ? ” cries the old 
bunks ; and tells Scapin to go and pawn 
certain goods. Scapm replies there is no 
time, the two hours are nearly exhaustecL 
** Que diable,** cries the old man again, 
**al]ait-!l faire dans cette galore?*’ and 
when at last he gives the money, be 
repeats the same words, ** Mais, que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galfere?**^ 
— Afolitre: Les Fourberies de Scapin^ 

il. II (it>7ij. 

(Vopte la galire means ** come what 
may,’ *'let what will happen.*’) 

Oalft’ftian Wool, the best and finest 
wool, taken from sheep pastured on the 
meadows of Galteus. 

Dulce p<riUtla ovIImm Cofaesl SuoMm. 

Urrmet .• Carme, tt. A ta 

CM'fifaouft, chief of the Caledonians^ 
who resisted AgricOla with great valour* 
In A. D. 84 he was defeated, and died on 
the field. TacUutf puts into his mouth a 
noble speech, made to his army before 
the battle. 

GateacttS. soldo, 

Antomw Mi oniitherod troop* there fasoiutely dtod 
Drajdm : fityrUfirtu eilL fidn), 

Oalia'M, a Moorish princess, dau^ 
terofGadaifekingofTolMa Her father 
built for her a palace on the Tagus, SO 
splendid that **a palace of Galiana** bis 
become a proverb in Spain, 

Oalisn B>ftstor^ a tadtasl 
romance of chivaby. GaUen waft the 



GALIL^N. 


QAMELYN. 


ioo of Jaqueline (daug’hter of Hugh king 
of Constantinople). His father was count 
Oliver of Vienne. Two fairies interested 
Uiemselves in Jaqueline’s infant son : one, 
named Galienne, had the child named 
Galien, after her own name; but the 
other insisted that he should be called 
"Restored," for that the boy would 
restore the chivalry of Charlemagne.— 
Author unknown. 

OalilsBan. Jesus was called a Gali- 
laean, probably meaning that he was a 
native of that province. Julian said when 
dying, "Thou hast conquered, O Gali- 
isean I ** 

Thou hut conquered, O pale Galilaran t 
Swinburne: Hymn ts Prestryttu. (Foems aad 
Ballads, cat series, iMt.) 

0 aUle^o fCALiLEi], bom at Pisa, 
but lived chieny in Florence. In 1633 he 
published his work on the Copernican 
system, showing that " the earth moved 
and the sun stood still." For this he was 
denounced by the Inquisition of Rome, 
and accused of contradicting the Bible. 
At the age of 70 he was obliged to alijure 
his system, in order to gam his libtiriy. 
After pronouncing his abjuration, he said, 
in a stage whisper, E pur si muove ("It 
does move,- though ")« This is said to be 
a romance (1564-1642). 

Qtklinthia, daughter of Preetus king 
of Argos. She was changed by the Fates 
into a cat. and in that shape was made by 
Hecate her high priestess,— Antonius 
Liberalis : Aletam., rxix. 

Galis, in Arthurian romance, means 
" Wales," as sir Lamorake de Galis, r.e. 
sir Lamorake the Welshman. 

Gftlleg’os [GaV-U-got€\ the people of 
Galicia (once a province of Spain). 

CHaPlift, France. "Gauls," the im 
habitants of Gallia. 

Oallice'usB, priestesses of Gallic my¬ 
thology, who had power over the winds 
and waves. There were nine of them, all 
ytrgins. 

0|llUgaB'ttui, the giant who lived 

with Hocus-Pocus the conjurer. When 

Jack the Giant-killer blew the magic 

hom, both the giant and conjurer were 
overthrown.— Jack the Giant-killer, 

an annual Register 
in I^acln, drst published m 1598. 

tf Worn bU^Jcus. 

r. The/Mr (aatstt 
a /ttn>r for tivpj" 

f Ocnerally applied to that 

v^ tnuataon of Fraooh htecature and 


customs which prevailed in Germany in 
the time of Frederick 11. of Prussia. It 
is very conspicuous in the writings of 
Wieland (1733-1813). 

Galloping' Dick, Richard Ferguson 
the highwayman, executed in 1800. 

Galloway (A), a small nag of the 
breed which originally came from Gal¬ 
loway, in Scotland. 

Galloway {The Fair Maid of), 
Margaret, only daughter of Archibald 
fifth earl of Douglas. She married her 
cousin William, to whom the earldom 
passed in 1443. After the death of her 
first husband, she married his brother 
James (the last earl of Douglas). 

Gallowglasseflp heavy-armed Irish 
foot-soldiers; their chief weapon was the 
pole-axe. They were "grim of counten¬ 
ance. tall of stature, big of limb, lusty 
of body, and strongly built." 7'he light- 
armed foot-soidiers were called " Kerns" 
or " Kernes " {i syl .). 

Th« multiplytni; villainies of nature 
Do swarm ttpnn htiii; from the western Isles 
Of Kernes and Gallowf^Usses lA^rV] suf^plied. 
Skakesptart: Macbttk, act L ac. • (<6al^ 

Galln'ra'a Bird, the code, which was 
the cognizance of Gallura, 

For her so fair a burial will not make 

The viper [the Milantse, tekosr ensign was m V^rJ 

K% bad been made shrill Gallura's bird. 

DanU: Purgatory, viH. (xjoS). 

Gulway Jury, an independent jury, 
neither to be brow-beaten nor led by the 
nose. In 1635, certain trials were held in 
Ireland, respecting the right of the Crown 
to the counties of Ireland. Leitrim, Ros¬ 
common, Sligo, and Mayo gave judgment 
in favour of the Crown, but Galway stood 
out, whereupon each of the jury was fined 
^^4000. 

Gu'ma ( Vasco da), the hero of C»- 
moens’s Lusiad, Sagacious, intrepid« 
tender-hearted, pious, and patriotic. He 
was the first European navigator who 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope (1497)* 

Gtma, captain of tha venturous band. 

Of bold empris^ and borq for high commaiuL 
Whose martial fires, with prudence close alfiadt 
Exxsured the smiles of fortune on his side. 

Camoins: Lusiad, L (iffiBl, 

*.* Gama is also the hero of Mever* 
beeFs posthumous opera called L'Afii- 
cane (1865). 

Ganumoid Blamof 

^ Caxton, The first book primed la 
Qagland (i47^)* 

Oam'eljn (3 youngest of the 
three sons of sir Johan di ^oundm 
on h^ dea^l^dr loft five* pfowei *«# 
land to each of his two ehler scnm» 
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and the residue of his property to the 
youngest. The eldest son took charge 
ol Ganielyn. but entreated him shame¬ 
fully. On one occasion he said to him, 
“ Stand still, j^adelyng, and hold thy 
peace.” To which the proud bor rctoned, 
" 1 am no gadelyng, but the (awful son 
of a lady and true knight.” On this, the 
elder brother sent his servants to chastise 
him, but he drove them off “ with a 
pestel.” Not long after, Gamelyn asked 
his brother to lend him a horse that he 
might attend a wrestling-match. This 
he did, and "bysought Jhesu Crist that 
Gamelyn might breke his nekke.” At 
the wrestling-match young Gamelyn threw 
the champion, and carried off the prize 
ram ; and on his return home in triumph, 
he invited his followers to a banquet, which 
lasted seven days. When the guests 
were gone, Johan, by treachery, had 
Gamelyn bound to a tree, and kept hfm 
without food for two days, when Adam 
the spenser (i.e. the man who had charge 
of the buttery) secretly untKJund him and 
gave him food ; and Gamelyn fell upon 
a party of ecclesiastics, who had come to 
dine with his brother, and '* sprinkled 
holy water on them with a stout oaken 
cuagel.” The sheriff sent to apprehend 
the young spitfire, but he fled witn Adam 
Into the woods, and came upon a party 
of foresters sitting at meat. The captain 
gave him welcome, and Gamelyn in time 
became “king of the outlaws.^' Johan, 
being sheriff, nad him arrested and sent 
to prison, but Ote, the other brother, 
bailed him out, and at the assize. J ohan 
was executed. Ole was made sheriff in his 
brother’s place, and Gamelyn became the 
lung’s chief ranger, and married '' a wif 
both good and feyr.”— Chaucer: Cokes 
Tale ^ Gamelyn. 

*. * Lodge has made this tale the basis 
of bis romance entitled Rosalynd or 
Euphues Golden Leyacie (1590); and 
from Lodge’s novel Shakespeare has bor¬ 
rowed the plot, with some of the charac¬ 
ters and dialogue, of yls You Like It. 

0ameljn de Guar'dover 

an ancestor of sir Arthur Wardour. 

W. Scott: Antiquary (time, George III.). 

CNunester (pi?), a tragedy by Ed. 
Moore (1753). The name of the gamestw 
is Beverley, and the object of the play ts 
to show the great evils of sibling, etid- 
iog in desi^ and suicide. 

Ctmafiiter iTAr), by Mrs. Centlivre 
(s^k t?be hero k valere, to wboift 
Aajgmm givei a picture, wtde^ 


joins him not to lose on pain of forfeiting 
her hand. Valere loses it in play, and 
Angelica, in disguise, is the winner. After 
much tribulation, Valere is cured of his 
vice, the picture is restored, and the two 
are happily united in marriage. 

Oaznmer Gurton’s Needle, by 
Mr. S. Master of Arts. It was in 
existence, says Warton, in 1551 {hnglish 
Poetry, iv. 32). Sir Walter Scott says, 

“ It was the supposed composition Of 
John Still, M.A., afterwards bishop of 
Bath and Wells; ” but m 1551 John Still 
was a boy not nine years old. The fun 
of this comedy turns on the lo;5S and 
recovery of a needle, with which Gammer 
Gurton was repairing the breeches of her 
man Hodge. The comedy contains the 
famous drinking-song, / Cannot Eat but 
Little Meat. 

Gammer Gurton's Needle U Mfrcat curtosl^. Th® 
pt^ular characters, such a,s “ Tlie Sturdy Bcinrar,'’ 
‘•The Clow^n," •'Tlie Country Vicar,*’ and "'The 
Shrew," of the sixteenth century, are dratm In colours 
taken from the Hfe . . . The place is the open square 
of the rillage before Gammer Gurton's door: the 
action, the loss of the needle: and this, followetl by the 
search for it, and its final recovery. Is intermixed with 
no other thvrartliijf or subordinate interest.—JSVr 
Scott: The Drama. 

Oamp {Sarah), a monthly nurse, 
residing in Kmgsgate Street, High 
Holbom. Sarah was noted for her gouty 
umbrella, and for her perpetual reference 
to an hypothetical Mrs. Hams, whose 
opinions were a confinnation of her own. 
She was fond of strong tea and strong 
stimulants. “Don’t ask me,” she said, 
“whether I won't take none, or whether 
I will, but leave the bottle on thechiniley- 

f iecc, and let me put my lips to it when 
am so dispoged.” When Mrs. Prig, 
“her pardner,” stretched out her hand 
to the teapot \Jilledwithgin\, Mrs. Gamp 
stopped the hand and said with great 
feeling, “ No, Betsey I drink fair, wotever 
you do.” (See Harris.) 

Martin Chuselewit, xUx. (1843). 

*. ’ A big, pawky umbrella is called a 
Mrs. Gamp, and in France un Robinsont. 
from Robinson Crusoe’s umbrella. 

Mrs. Gamp and Mrs, Harris hay# 
Parisian sisters in Mde. Pochet and Mde. 
Gibou, creations of Henri Monnier. 

CHa. (See Ganklon.) 

Chut'ftbim, the island of thieves* 
(Hebrew, gannab, “a thief.”)— 

Pantingruel, iv. 66 (1545). 

Chui"d#li]i» earl of the Pltto^ ^ 

and ’squire of Am'adis de Gaul. ^ 


Calkliaia. thousa MnmiL nmm liKUiiitit 
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Ckmden, a dandy. So called from 
the Boulevard de Gand. now called the 
Boulevard des Italiens (Paris), the walk 
where the dandies disported themselves. 

Oander-Cleng’h that 

mysterious place where a person makes 
a goose of bimselt Jededi'ah Cleisb- 
bothara, the hypoibetii^ editor of The 
Tales of My Landlord, lived at Gander- 
clettgh.— Sir W, Scott, 

Ciaa'elon (2 syL), count of Mayenoe, 
the “Judas"ofCharlemagne's paladins. 
His castle was built on the Blocksherg, 
the loftiest peak of the Harts Mountains. 
Charlemagne was always trusting this 
base knight, and was as often betrayed by 
him. Although the very business of the 
paladins was the upholding of Chris¬ 
tianity, sir Ganelon was constantly in- 
tri^iing for its overthrow. No doubt, 
je^ousy of sir Roland made him a trattor, 
and he basely planned with Marsillus 
(the Moorish king) the attack of Ron- 
cesvallds. The character of sir Ganelon 
was marked with spite, dissimulation, 
and intrigue, but he was patient, ob¬ 
stinate, and enduring. He was six feet 
and a half in height, had large glaring 
eyes, and fiery red hair. He lov»-d s»oli- 
tude, was very taciturn, disbelieved in 
the existence of moral good, and has 
become a by-word for a false and faith¬ 
less friend. Dantd has placed him in his 
“Inferno." (Sometimes called Gan.) 

The most faithless spy since the days of Ganeloo.— 
Sir W. Seen : Tht Abbot, (rSao). 

Ganem, “the Slave of Ix)vc," The 
hero and title of one of the Arabian 
Nights tales. Ganem was the son of a 
rich merchant of Damascus, named Abou 
Aibou. On the death of bis father be 
went to Bi^dad, to dispose of the mer¬ 
chandize left, and accidentally saw three 
slaves secretly bu^ng a chest in the 
earth. Curiosity induced bun to dis¬ 
inter the chest, when, lo I it contained a 
beautiful woman, sleeping from the effects 
of a narcotic drug. He took her to his 
lodgings, and discovered that the victim 
was Fetxub, the caliph's favourite, who 
had been buried alive by ordei of the 
sultana, out of jealousy. When the caliph 
heard thereof, he was extremely jealous 
of the young merchant, and ordered him 
to be put to death ; but he made good his 
esoipe in the ^ise of a waiter, and lav 
concealed tin 3 ic ang^ fit of the caliph 
had subsided. When Harcmn-al-Raacbid 
(the caliph) came to himself, and heard 
tile unvarnished facts of t^ case, he 
pardobed Ganem. gave to him Fetnabte it 


a wife, and appointed him to a lucrative 
post about the court 

Oan'es&, goddess of wisdom, in Hindt 
mythology. 

Then Cemdeo (Z«cv 1 bright and Ganem •uhllme 

ShaU blam with )oy fheir own propitiuus chine. 

PUaeuru Hoyt, L Ii 799 )< 

Oui'gee. Pliny tells us of men living 
on the odour emitted by the water of this 
river.— Nat. Hist., xii. 

By Ganeea' bank, as wild traditions teS, 

Of old the tribes Sved bealtlirul by the uotU ; 

No food they knew, such fra}frant vapours roM 

Rich from the Sowery lawn where Ganifea fluwa, 
C*meM/ : Lutiotd. eii. <ts6g|. 

Cktnleese (RUkard), alias Simon 
Canter, alias Edward Christian, one 
of the conspirators.— Sir 14 ^. Scott: Pc- 
veril of the Peak (lime, Charles IL). 

Ganna, the Celtic prophetess, who 
suc^seded Velle'da. She went to Rome, 
and was received by Domitian with great 
honour.— Tacitus: Annals, 55. 

Ganor, Gano'ra, Geneura, Ginevra, 
Genievre, Guinevere, Guenever, are dif¬ 
ferent ways of Sficlling the name of 
Arthur’s wife ; callled by Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, Guanhuma'ra or Guan'humar; 
but Tennyson has made Guenevere the 
popular English form. 

Oan'ymedn (3 syL), a beautiful 
Phrygean boy, who was carried up to 
Olympos on the back of an ea^le, to be¬ 
come cup-bearer to the gods instead of 
HebA At the time of bis capture he was 
playing a flute while tending hit father’s 
sheep. 

Thnre fell e flute when Cenymede wwiti 

Tbe flute that be was wont to play upon 

yemm Infuem: Hommort, M. 

(Jupiter compensated the boy's father for 
the loss of his ion, by a pair of horses.) 

*.* Tennyson, speaking of a great re¬ 
verse of fortune from the highest glory to 
the lowest shame, say«— 

Tbm tnovnted QmnymtH 
To tumble Vukemt ee tbe eecond meca. 

TiuPnmetn.m. 

The Birds of Ganymede, eagles. Gany¬ 
mede is represented as sitting on an eagle, 
or attended by that bird. 

To me upon bet aborea bet fowl and eonlea laed. 

And waiuenly to batch the birdk of Ganymede, 

Dmytbn : PalybiMen, hr. (iSs^. 

*.* Ganymede is thecoiuiteUatio&.^ywi- 
rius. 


GarmgMi'ttui, a 

lowed five pilgrims wi 
Nis 


giant, who swal- 
Ith t 


thdr staves in 
a salad.— Histofy of Garogantmd 
(1594). (Se^GARaArruA.) 

Ybu muat bonrotr me Gsmilktuel aeiMk hdUm I 
mmmm ao Imr Ad -Wdm idht 
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Chur'elaa. TA^ soul Polos' Gotrnas, 
monry. Two scholars. Journeying to 
Salamanca, came to a fountain, which 
bore this inscription: •* Here Is buried 
^he soul of the licentiate Peter Garcias.'* 
One scholar went away laughing at the 
notion of a buried soul, but the other, 
cutting with his knife, loosened a stone, 
and found a purse containing too ducats. 
— Lesagt: Gil Bias (to the reader, 1715). 

Ckuroilaa'o, sumamed **thc Inca," 
descended on the mother's side from the 
royal family of Peru (1530-1568). He 
the son of Sebastian Garcilaso. a 
lieutenant of Alvarado and Pizarro. 
Author of Commentaries on the Origin of 
the Incas, their Laws and Govemmeni, 

It WM from peencaJ cridtrioiia that GArcfloaco [iir] 
eoaipowd hl« account ot the Vncaa of Peru . . It was 
from ancient poem^i which hn mother (a princiws of the 
blood of the Yncait) taught him in hiajrouth. that he 
collected the niateruls of his \iieu»rf.~‘-j5UstrtaHan am ^ 
Okt Jtam r^/Ottutm, t 

CksroilMo [dr la Vboa], called 
** The Petrarch of Spain,** bom at Toledo 
(1530-1568) His poems are eclogues, 
odes, and elegies of great naiooli, grace, 
and harmony. 

StNBectnws he turned to faae opoa Us book, 

Boecan or CarcUasso 

Byron Dm 5 ^en, L fS litt?)* 


Tkau-^ir Wm Scollt Pedgauniloi (liawa 
George HI.). ' 

GkiMisier {CoUmolS, colonel of Wavos 
lejr’s raiment— 5 »> W, Scotts Waverl^ 
(ume, George II.). 

Gmretb {Sir\ according to ancieni 
romance, was tne youngest son of Lor 
king of Orkney and Morgawse Arthur's 
rhali]-sister. Ilis mother, to deter him 
from entering Arthur's court, said, jest- 
in^y, she would consent to his so doing 
if he^ concealed his name and went as a 
scullion for twelve months. To this he 
agreed, and sir Kay, the king's steward, 
nicknamed him *' ^aumains," because 
his hands were unusually large. At the 
end of the year he was knighted, and 
obtained the quest of Linet*. who craved 
the aid of some knight to liberate her 
sister Uon6s, who was held prisoner by 
sir Ironside in Castle Perilous. Lhvet 
treated sir Gareth with great contumely, 
calling him a washer of dishes a 
kitchen knave; but he overthrew the 
five knights and liberated the lady, whom 
he married. The knights were—first, the 
Black Knight of the Black Lands sr sir 
Pere'ad (a syl.), the Green Knight or sir 
Pcnolopc, the Red Knight or sir Peri- 


Chur'dairilca (4 syL), So Russia is 
caUed in the Bddas. 

Churden of the Argentine, Turcuman, 
a province of Buenos Ayres. 

Garden cf England. Worcestershire 
and Kent are both so called. 

Garden of Erin, Carlow, in Leinster. 

Garden if Europe, Italy and Belgium 
are both so called. 

Carden of France, Araboise, in the de¬ 
partment of Indre-et-Loire. 

Garden of India, Oude. 

Garden of Italy, Sicily. 

Garden of South Wales, southern divi¬ 
sion of Glamorganshire. 

Garden of Spain, Andalud'a. 

Garden of the West. Illinois and 
Kansas are both so called. 

Garden of the World, the region of the 
Mississippi. 

CNurdan ( The), Covent Garden 
Theatre, The **Lane,'* that is, Dnxry 
Lane. 

Hu manuffAd thu Carden, and aUerwardi the Lua— 

nr, C SSaeramdy. Tant^k Bnr^ 76, t87S* 

OMrdena of tbe 8 im, the East 

Indian or Malayan Archipelaga 

HftrdoiO&g {Father of Landscape), 
Lenotre (i 6 t 3 -i 7 O 0 !k 

{Pukard), porter to Miss 
SeUa^^mie Arthurel and ftHtm Aege* 


mo'nes. the Blue Knight or sir Persaunf 
of India (four brothers^ and lastly tht 
Red Knight of the Red Lands dr sir iron¬ 
side .—Sir T, Malory: History ^Prince 
Arthur, L 130-183 (t 47 o)- 

%• According to Tennyson, sir Gareth 
was ** the last and tallest son of Lot kina 
of Orkney and of BelUccnl his wife/* 
He served as a kitchen knave in king 
Arthur's hall a twelvemonth and a day, 
and was nicknamed *'Beauroains." At t& 
end of twelve months be was knighted, 
and obtained leave to accompany Ly* 
nette to the liberation of her sister 
Lyonors, who was held captive in Castle 
Perilous by a knight called Death or 
Mors. The passages to the castle were 
kept by four brothers, called by Teonf 
son Morning Star or Phos'phonis, Noon¬ 
day Sun or Meridies, Evening Star or 
Hesperus, and Night or Nos, an of whM 
he overthrew. At len^ Death leapt 
from the deft skull of Night, and pnyud 
the knight not to kill him, seeing uiat 
what he did his brothers had made him 
do. At starting, Lynette treated Gareth 
with great contumely, but softened to 
him more and more ^er each victofy, 
and at last married him. 

H« 

ty 

But 


thut told tlM ulu in aMua ttaMt 
s ebat Ur Gmutb wMni Lymaami 
be thnt tnid a IMW wyi 
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Gareth and Linet is in reality an alle* 
gory, a sort of Banyan’s Pilmnis Prth 
mss, describing the warfare ol a Christian 
from birth to his entrance into glory. 
The **Bride" lived in Castle Perilous, 
and was named Lionfis ; Linet' represents 
the "carnal world," which, like the in¬ 
habitants of the City of Destruction, jest 
and jeer at everything the Christian does. 
Sir Gareth fought with four knights, 
keepers of the roads to *' Zion " or Castle 
Penlous, vi*. Night, Dawn, Midday, 
and Evening, meaning the temptations of 
the four ages of man. Having conquered 
in aU these, he had to encounter the last 
enemy, which is Death, and then the bride 
was won—the bride who lived in Castle 
Perilous or Mount Zion. 

•,* Tennyson, 'In his version of this 
beautiful allegory, has fallen into several 
grave errors, the worst of which is his 
making Gareth many Lynette (as he 
spells die name), instead of the true bride. 
This is like landing his Pilgrim in the 
City of Destruction, after having finished 
his journey and passed the flood. Gareth's 
brother was wedded to the world {i.e, 
Linet), but Gareth himself was married 
to the "true Bride," who dwelt in Castle 
Perilous. Another grave error is making 
Death crave of Gareth not to kill him, as 
what he did he was compelled to do by 


for their maintenance. The name tvas 
familiar In fable before Rabelais appro¬ 
priated it. 'When Shakespeare refers to 
It in You Like It, he probably refers 
to one of the older stories, and not to 
Rabelais.) 

Garvanta, by Rabelais, In French (1533). The 
Engli^ version oy Urquhart and Motteux (165^. 

Gargantua's Mare, I'his mare was 
as big as six elephants, and had feet 
with fingers. On one occasion, going to 
school, the " boy " hung the bells of Noti;c 
Dame de Paris on his mare's neck, as 
jingles; but when the Parisians promised 
to feed his beast for nothing, he restored 
the peal. This marc had a terrible tail, 
" every whit as big as the steeple of St. 
Mark's," and on one occasion, being 
annoyed by wasps, she switched it about 
so vigorously that she knocked down all 
the trees in the vicinity. Gargantua 
roared with laughter, and cried, "Je 
Irouve beau ce 1" whereupon the locality 
was called ‘' Beauce ."—Rabelais : Gar- 
gantua, I. 16 {1533). 

(Of course, this " mare " is an allegori¬ 
cal skit on the extravagance of court mis¬ 
tresses, and the "tail" is the suite in 
attendance on them.) ' 

Chirgaii'tiian Currioolnm, a 
course of studies including all languages, 
all sciences, all the fine arts, with all 


his elder brothers. I must confess that 
this to me is quite past understanding. 
(See Notes and Queries, J^inusiry 19, Feb¬ 
ruary 16, March i6, 1878.) 

Oar'gumelle {3 jj'/.), wife of Gran- 
gou^ier and daughter of the king of the 
Parpaillons. On the day that she gave 
birth to Garganiua she ate 16 qrs. 2 bush. 
3 pecks and a pipkin of dirt, the mere 
remains left in the tripe which she had 
for supper, although the tripe had been 
cleaned with the utmost cast.— Rabelais : 
Ga^antua, i. 4 (i 533 )* 

(Gargamelle is an ahegorical skit on 
the extravagance of queens, and the 
dirt b their pin-money.) 

Chutifaai'tiia, son of Grangousier and 
Gttrgamelle. It needed 17,913 cows to 
supply the babe with milk. Like Gam- 
gahtna he ate in hb salads lettuces 
as big as vi^nut trees, in which won 
lurld^ six pilgrims from Sebastiam 
He founded and endowed the abbey of 
Thdeme (a ), in remembrance of his 
victory over Picrochole (3 
iais : Gargantm, i. 7 (1533). 

(Of course, Gargantua ts an allegorical 
den oa the atlOwanoe accorded to prinoea 


athletic sports and calisthenic exercises. 
Grangousier wrote to his son. saying— 

** There should not be a river (a the world, no mattor 
how small, thou dost not know the ouiue of, with fhe 
nature and habits of all fishes, all fowb of the atr, all 
shrubs and trees, all metals, minerals, nma, and prad^ 
stones. I would, furthennore, have ttiee study the Tal* 
mudists and Cahalisu. and get a perfect lutowledge of 
man. together with evexr language, ancient and inodettL 
living or : /PanUig*rme, U. • (15331, 

Oargery. (Sec Job Oarce&y.)— 
Dickens : Great Expectations (i860). 

Gargomlle (s syL), the great dragon 
that lived in the Seine, ravaged Rouett, 
and was slain by St Roma'nus in tbe 
seventh century. 

CNkrland of KowtK (Ireland), the 
book of the four Gospels preserved In 
the abbey of Howth, remains of which 
still exist 

Churlio, the old English gar-leae (tbs 
spear-fshaped] leek).; the leaves arespear- 
shaped. 

Gfljrlio. The purveyor of the sultan 
of Casgar says be Imcw a man who lost hie 
thumlM and great toes from eating garlic. 
The facts were these: A young mkh Wks 
married to the favourite 2obeid8, and 

10 bii bridoi the libMb 
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be bound, and cut ofT his two thumbs and 
two great toes, for presuming to appear 
before her without having purihed bis 
fingers. Ever alter this be washed bis 
hands lao times with alkali and soap after 
partaking ol garlic in a ragout.— Arabian 
Nights i*' The Purveyor’s Story “). 

OarVatt ( The mayor of\ Garratt is 
a village between Wandsworth and Toot¬ 
ing. In lybo the inhabitants associated 
themselves together to resist any further 
encroachments on their common, and the 
chainnan was called the Mayor. The first 
'* mayor" happened to be chosen on a 
general election, and so it was decreed 
that a new mayor should be app>ointed at 
each general election. This made excel¬ 
lent capital for electioneering squibs, and 
some of the greatest wits of the day have 
ventilated political grievances, gibbeted 
political characters, and sprinkled 
water with good stout oaken cudgnis 
under the mask of “addresses by the 
mayors of Garratu” 

(S. Foote has a farce entitled Tka 
Mayor of Garratt, 1763.) 

Oarraway*!, a coffee-house in Ex¬ 
change Alley, which existed forai6 years, 
but is now pulled down. Here tea was 
sold in 1657 for sums varying from i6s. 
to $ 05 . per lb. 

Garter. According to legend, Joan 
countess of Salisbury accidentally slipped 
her garter at a court ball. It was picked 
up by her royal partner, Edward III., 
who gallantly divened the attention of 
the guests from the lady by binding the 
blue band round his own knee, saying, as 
be did so, •’ Honi soil qui mal y pease." 

Tht earl'i rreaiest of aU grandmothers 

Was g-raiKier dauf^hter still to that fair dame 

Whose irarter slipped down at the famous ball. 
ft. ftrowHtnjf : A But aw Uu 'ScutcMetn, L % 

*.' John Anstis, Garter King-at-Arms, 
publiidied, in 17^^$ the Register of the 
Most Noble Order qf fhe Garter, cailed 
“The Black Book." 

Gartlt {Mary), In Middlemarch, ulti¬ 
mately marries Fred Vlncy. The heroine 
is Dorothea, who marries Cassaubon.— 
George Rliot (Mrs. J. W, Cross) (187a). 

OftrUia, sister of prince Oswald of 
Vero'na. When Oswald was slain in 
single combat by Gondibeit (a combat 
provoked by his own treachery), Gartha 
used ah her efforts to stir up civil war; 
but Hermcj^ld, a man of great prudence, 
who loved wa4 the ambdr iff wlt^ 
eounsel, aiid diverted the anger of die 
eamp by a fitneral pageeiit of tmuiOAl 


splendour. As the tale is not finished^ 
the ultimate lot of Gartha is unknown,— 
Davenant: Gondibert (died 1668). 

Cba,B {Charlatan ), in l^izdan Grty, anovd 
by L>israeii (lord Beaconsfield) (1827). 

Gas'abal. the ‘squire of don Galw. 

Gasabat was a man of such slience thac the ayutimf 
names him only once rn the courMs of his ▼olutoliMitS 
history.—6>nMtfw£r/ - XVw i/iMjwise. 1. UL • (X605I. 

Gascoigne {Sir William). Shake¬ 
speare says that prince Henry *' struck 
the chief Justice in the open court; ’* but 
it does not appear from history that any 
blow was given. The fact is this— 


One of the gay companlcma of the princo htiag eem- 
mlrted for felony, the pniice demands his reieaw l b«t 
sir WiUiain told him the only way of obuinin^ h fBUsaSh 
would lie to if-t from the kintf a free pardon. Prixice 
Henry now tried to rescue the pnaooer by forCQ, when 
the ju(i|;r ordered him out of court. la a towering fury, 
the prince flew to the judirme-nt'Seat, and all thought he 
was about to slay the jucQ'e ; but sir WiHiam nla eeiy 
firmly and quietly, **Syr. remember yourseife. 
here the pUce 01 the kyn|fe. yuur sovereifue lorde and 
father, to whom you owe dounle obedience; wherefore 
I change you in his name to dr"«ys»e of your wytfUlaet. 
. . . Anil nuwe fur ycRir contempte poo yon to the 
piysotia of the Kyeires Henche. whereunto I oommytte 
you, ami remayne ye there prisoner untyll the pleasure 
of the kynye be further known." W’ith which words, 
the prince heing almhed, the noble prisoner deporteo 
and went to the Kiak's Beach.—.Sfr 7 *. The 

Guverneur (1531I, 

Gaahford, scerrtary to lord George 
Gordon. A detestable, cruel sneak, who 
dupes his hall-mad master, and leads 
him to imagine he is upholding a noUe 
cause in plotting against the English 
catholics. To wreak vengeance on Geof¬ 
frey Haredale, he incites the rioters to 
burn ** The W.irren," where Haredale 
resided. Gash ford commits suicide.— 
DUkens: Barnaby Rudge {\^\),. 

Gaspskr or Caspar [*' the white one**}, 
one of the three Magi or kings of Cologne. 
His offering to the infant Jesus was 
frankincense, in token of divinity. 

(The other two were Melchior (“ king 
of light ”), who offered gold, symbolical 
of royalty; and Balthasar (“lord of 
treasures who offeted myrrh, to denote 
that Christ would die. Kfopstock. 
Messiah, makes the number of the 
six, not one of which names agrees wito 
those ol Cologne Cathedral See CCK 

LOQNK. p, 926.) 

Gaspard, the steward of coimt De 
Valmont, in whose service he had beea 
for twenty years, and to whom he waa 
most devotedly attached.— Dimmd: TMb 
F tmniling of the Forest, 

Oae^pero, secretary 
drama eaHed The JLak 
Bean mom and Fletcher 
mom died xdi 4 J 
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ChMtMT {Afasftfr), the ruler of an island 
which api^rs rugged and barren, but if 
really fertile and pleasant. He is the first 
master of arts in the world.— Rabelais: 
Panta^ruel, bk. iv. (1545). 

Chuitrolaterf, inhabitants of the 
island Caster. Probably the monks.— 
Rabelais: Pantaffruel, hk. iv. (1545). 

Gate of Prance {frm), I^ngwy, a 
strong military position. 

Gate of Italy, that part of the valley 
of the Adig^ which is in the vicinity of 
Trent and Roveredo, It is a narrow 
gorge between two mountain ridges. 

<^te of Tears \pahelfnandeb\ the 
passage into the Red Sea. 

Like some iU'<i«!srinert bark that Steen 
la silence throin'h the Gate of Tears. 

ATaerc ; LmUa Rockk (•* The Fire-Worshipper*.” tii?). 

Gates {Iran) or Demir Kara, a cele¬ 
brated pass of the Tcuthras, through 
which all caravans between Smyrna and 
Brasa must needs pass. 

Gates of Cilicia [fyia Cilicieey a 
defile connecting Cappadocia and Cilicia. 
Now called the Pass of Golek Bdghiz. 

Gates of Syria \j>yl<R Syrim], a 
Beilan pass. Near this pass was the 
battle-field of Issus (B.C. November, 333). 

Gates of the Caspian \jyla Cos- 
a rent in the high mountain-wail 
south of the Caspian, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the modem Persian capit^. 

Gates of the Occult Sciences 

{TAe), forty, or as some say for^-eight, 
books on magic, in Arabic. The first 
twelve teach the art of sorcery and 
enchantment, the thirteenth teaches bow 
to disenchant and restore bodies to their 
native shapes again. A complete set 
was always kept in the Dom-I^niel or 
sdiool for magic in Tunis,— Caniinuaium 
of the Arabian Nifhts{** History of Mau'- 
giaby”). 

Brussels, where Charles II. re¬ 
sided in his exile.— Absalom and AchiUh 
phelt by Dryden and Tate. 

Give not familtinff AHk«km to know, 

Mor lit Gitti'* dautfhtor triumph in onr woi. 

Pt. iL. 66line» from th« ond. 

(Oid\, steward to the duke 
of .Buckingham.— Sir iV. Scott: Petferil 
^tke Peon (time, Charles IL). 

Gaih'orm {Old), bailiff to sir Geof¬ 
frey Pcvcril of the Peak.—fK Setdt: 
Peveril ef the Peak (umc, Charles 11 . )• 
(Gandsatio dl Xiuoca, the hero 
and title of a romance by Simon Bering* 
toa^ He makei a journey to Mesaoramki 


an imaginary country in the interior ef 
Africa. 

Chiadi'ena {Lady), wife of Pelayo; a 
wise and faithful counsellor, high-minded, 
brave in danger, and a real help-mate.— 
Southey: Roderuh,LastoftheGoths{\%i^ 
SOB of Momi of Strumon. He 
was betrothed to Oith'ona daughter of 
Nuath, but before the day of marriage he 
was called away by Fing^ to attend him 
on an expedition against the Britons. 
At the same time Nukth was at wax, and 
sent for his son Lathmon; so Oithona 
was left unprotected in her home. Dun- 
rommath lord of Uthal (or Cuthal) 
seized this opportunity to carry her off, 
and concealed her in a cave in the desert 
island of Trom'atbon. Whmi Gaul re¬ 
turned to claim his betrothed, he found 
she was gone, and was told by a vision 
in tie night where she was hidden. Next 
day, with three followers, Gaul went to 
Tromathon, and the ravisher coming 
up. he slew him and cut off his head. 
Oithona, armed as a combatant, mingled 
with the fighters and was wounded. 
Gaul saw what he thought a youth dying, 
and went to offer assistance, but found 
it was Oithona, who forthwith expired. 
Disconsolate, he itstumed to Dunlathmon, 
and thence to Morven .—Ossian : Oithona. 

^HU ToiciwMliki minj Wruuns.—O txAmi : Finmt, 

(Homer makes a loud voice a tlfing to 
be much commended in a warrior.) 

Gaul {A) generally means a French¬ 
man; and Gallia means France, the 
country of the Celtse or Keltai, called by 
the Greeks ** Galiatai," and shortened 
into •* Galli,** Wales is also called Gallia. 
Galis, and GauL especially in mediseval 
romance: hence. Amadis of Gaul is not 
Amadis of France, but Amadis of Wales; 
sir Lamorake de Gkdis is sir Lamomke of 
Wales. Gaul in France is Armorica or 
little Britain {Brittany), 


Gavnt'grl^ the wolf, in lord 
Lytton's Pilgrims cf the Rhine (1834). 

Bruin is ihvmy* to the sulks, snd Cauntgiiin ihrimlM 
SiMMioa.—Ot xS. 


Gautier et GarfirulUe, **a]l the 

world and bis wife.'* 


Bb isoquir diGmitier «t G«r|ruflle {**To mshi guai 
•f vwy OM Fremh tHmurb. 


Gawa'iiiy the pseudonym of Suljnoe 
Paul Chevalier, the great caricaturist of 
the French dnnnetf (1803-1866). 

OaTTodkii (a jpr/.). type of the 
PlNtrinn sueet W 9 b.-^rietar iiw§: Im 



OAWAIN. 


GfiWftlii [Gauf^nX ton of king Lot 
and Morgause (Arthur's sister;. His 
brothers were Agravain, Galieris, and 
Ga'reth. The traitor Mordred was his 
baif'brotber, being the adulterous off¬ 
spring of Morgause and prince Arthur. 
Lot was king of Orknejr. Gawain was 
the second of the 6fty knights created by 
king Arthur; Tor was the first, and was 
dubbed the same day (pt. i. 48). When 
the adulterous passion of sir Launcelot 
for queen Guenever came to the know¬ 
ledge of the king, sir Gawain insisted 
that the king's honour should be upheld. 
Accordingly, king Arthur went in battle 
arrapr to Benwicke (Brittany), the “realm 
of sir Launcelot," and proclaimed war. 
Here sir Gawain fell, according to the 
prophecy of Merlin, “ With this sword 
thaU Launcelot slav the man that in 
this world he loved best" (pt. L 44). In 
this same battle the king was told tAt 
bis bastard son Mordred had usurped 2 hs 
throne, so he hastened back with all 
speed, and in the great battle of the 
West received his mortal wound (pt. iii 
i60“I67).-~5>> T. Malory: History of 
Prince Arthur (1470). 

(Of Arthurian kmghts, Gawain is called 
the “ Courteous," sir Kay the “ Rude and 
Boastful," Mordred the “Treacherous,*' 
Launcelot the “Chivalrous," Galahad 
the “Chaste,** Mark the “Dastard,** sir 
Palomides (3 syl.) the “Saracen" s.#. 
unbaptised, etc.) 

Gawky (Lord), Richard Grenville 
(1711-1770). 

Gaw'reyy a flying woman, whose 
wings served the double purpose of flying 
and 6 it%&.-^PuUock: Peter WUHns 
(* 7 SP>- 

Gay (Lucien), in lord Beaconsfieid's 
Cmings^, said to be meant for Theodore 
Hook (1844). 

&9j{tVaUer), in the firm of Dom- 
bey and Son. An honest, frank, in¬ 
genuous youth, who loved Florence 
Domhey. and comforted her in her early 
troubles. Walter Gay was sent in the 
merchantman called The Son and Heir, 
as iiinior partner, to Barbadoes, and sur¬ 
vived a shipwreck. After his return 
from Barbadoes, he married Florence.— 
JOichens : Dombey and Son (1846). 

Gaylete (Chartes), the pennyless 
suitor of Melissa. Hia valet is Sharp.— 
Gorrich: The Lying Valet {X 74 x)« 

(Lord)^ the affianced 
faturtwiid of Miss Alic^ “the heiress,*' 
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whom he detests; but he ardently lovea 
Miss Alton, her companion. The formes 
is conceited, overbeanng, and vulgar, but 
very rich ; the laiicr ts modest, retiring, 
and lady-like, but very poor. It turns 
out thai £,2000 a year of “ the heiress's" 
property was entailed on sir William 
Charlton's heirs, and therefore descended 
to Mr. Clifford in right of his mother. 
This money Mr. Clifford settles on ^ 
sister. Miss Alton (whose real name b 
Clifford). Sir Clement Flint tears the 
conveyance, whereby Clifford retains the 
/aooo a year, and sir Clement setdes 
me same amount on lord Gayville, who 
marries Miss Alton alias Miss Clifford. 

Lady Emily Gayville, sister of lord 
Gayville. A bright, vivacious, and witty 
lady, who loves Mr. Clifford. Clifford 
also greatly loves lady Emily, but is 
deterred from proposing to her, because 
he is poor and unequal to her in a social 
position. It turns out that he comes into 
£2000 a year in nght of his mother, lady 
Charlton; and is thus enabled to offer 


himself to the lady, by whom he is 
accepted. -Surgeyne: The Heiress (1781). 

Ckia'baii, the black slave of the old 
fire-worshipper, employed to sacrifice the 
Mussulmans to be offered on the “ moun¬ 
tain of fire ."—Arabian Hights (“Amgiad 
and Assad "). 


Guotta (Sir Gregory), a man who 
delights in news, without having the 
slightest comprehension of politics.— 
Foote: The Knights (1754). 

Gaxingi [Miss), of the Portsmouth 
Theatre .—Dickens : Nicholas Nuhleby 
(1838). 

Gai'niTidea (3 ^L), a Persian 
dynasty, which gave four kings and 
lasted fifty years. It was founded by 
Mahmoud Gazni (999-1049). 

Ge*ber, an Arabian alchemist, bom 
at Thous. in Persia (eighth century). He 
wrote several treatises on the “art of 
making gold," in the usual mystical 
Jargon of the period ; and hence our 
word gibberish (“ senseless jargon "). 

Tills art the Arabian Ceb«r tausiil • 

TIm Elixir of Perpetual Youth. 

UngfitUm : ThiQetdmLeema. 


Gaddea (Joshua), the quaker. 

Rachel GeiMes (i syL), sister of Joshua. 
Philip Gtddes, grandfather of Joshua 
and Rachel Geddes .—Sir fK $ceU: 
RedgauntUt (\Axu^, George III,). 

Geeao tli9 Capitol, the 

fbUowtng are lair parallel cases 
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When the French forces under Cdllgny 
(Jan. 6, 1557} had arranged a night attack 
on the city ctf I>ouay, while all men slept, 
an dM woman accidentally observed the 
movei^ent of the French forces, and 
ran shrieking through the streets. Her 
clamour roused the guards, and the city 
was saved.—•* TAd Dutch He- 
public, pt. i. a. 

10 ^ The protestants besieged in Beeiers 
(France) owed iheir safety to a drunken 
dtummer. woo, in reeling to his quarters 
at midnight, rang the alarm-bell of the 
town, not knowing what he did. And 
)ust at that moment the enemy, about to 
make an assault, alarmed by the bell, 
precipitately retreated, and the town was 
saved. — Fiavei. 

^ I remember reading of a mouse 
scampering over a drum head, and rous¬ 
ing the guard. 

the place of everlasting 
torment. Strictly speaking, it means the 
Valley of Hinnom {Ge Hinnom), where 
sacri^es to Moloch were otfered, and 
where refuse of all sorts was subsequently 
oast, for the consumption of which hres 
were kept constantly burning. There 
was also a sort of i^ua to/ana, called 
iifuor Gehenna, 

Holy wtter It may bo to nuiRT, 

Bittce ooe the veriest liquor i^bonnai. 

LongJiiUnu: Tht Golden Lggtmd, 
Aad hladr Geheoiui colled, the typo of heS. 

MiUrno : Pmradtu Lott, L 405 (iMsl. 

CMorvtoia Arnold 

count of. 

Cnuni Albert of Geierstein, brother of 
Arnold Biederman. disguised (z| as the 
t^ck priest of St Paul’s ; (a) as pre¬ 
sident of the secret tribunal ; (3) as monk 
at Moat St Victoire. 

A/me of Geieritein, called “The 
Maiden of the Mist,” daughter of count 
Albert, and baroness of Arnheim. 

Cou/fl Heinnch of Geiersteim, grand- 
fiiiber of count Arnold. 

Count WiUiewald of Geiersiein, father 
Cf count Arnold .—Sir W. Sc^: Anne 
ef Geierstein (time. Edward IV.). 

N.B.^^'For sketch of the tale, see Anitb 

car Gbiskstsin, p. 46 . 

fhHlalawr {Peterkin), one of the ia- 
surgentsat Liigcfi>-<i/^].— W, Scott: 
Q/untin Durward (time, Edward IV, 

Geitli {Geor/te), a model of untiring 
Industry, perseverance, and mpral 
courage. Undaunted by difficalties, he 
pmracd Mi onward way, and worked ac 


long as breath was left him.—J/rjt. Tomf 
ford [Riddelf] : George Geiih. 

Oclert, Llewellyn’s favourite hound. 
One day, Llewellyn returned from hunt¬ 
ing, when G^lert met him smeared with 
gore. The chieftain felt alarmed, and 
instantly went to look for his baby son* 
He found the cradle overturned, and all 
around w'as sprinkled with gore and blood. 
He called bis diild. but no voice replied, 
and. thinking the bound had eaten it, be 
Slabbed the animal to the heart. The 
tumult awoke the baby boy. and on 
searching more carefully, a huge wolf 
was found under the 1;^, quite dead. 
G^lert had slain the wolf and saved the 
child. 

And now a ffanmnt tomb thoy nlM, 

With costly sculpture decked; 

And marbles, stoned with his pr^M, 

Poor Chert's bones protect. 
iflM. tr, Jt. Sptnetr: BtOt-Gtitrl GCwt** Cniv«"|. 

T This tale, with a slight difference, is 
common to all parts of me world. It is 
told in the Gesta Romanorum of Fol- 
licUlus, a knight; but the wolf is a 
“ serpent,” and Folliculus, in repentance, 
makes a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
In the ^nskrit version, given in the 
Pantschatontra (A.D. 540), the talc is 
told of the br^min Devasaman, an 
“ ichneumon ” and " black snake ” taking 
the places of the dog and the wolf. In 
the Arabic version bv Nasr-Allab (twelfth 
century), a ''weasel” is substituted for 
the dog; in the MonTOlian Uliberum a 
“polecat;** in the Persion Stndibad- 
nameh, a “ cat; '* and In the Hitopadeso 
(iv. 3). an “ oner.” In the Chinese Forest 
^ Pearls from the Garden sf the Law, 
the dog is an “ichneumon,^* as hi the 
Indian version (A.D. 668). In Sandabar, 
and also in the Hebrew version, the tale 
is told of a dog. A similar tale is told of 
ciar Piras of Russia; and another occurs 
fai the Seven IVise Masters, 

Qwriatly \Davie), idiot servant cf the 
liaron of Bradwardine (3 sylX 

Old 7 anet Gellatly, the idiot's mother. 
•^Sir W, Scott: (time, George 

(In some editions the word is spelt 
“ Gellatley. ”) 

Owloi'os, Silly Lau|;bter personified. 
Geloios is slain by Encra't^ {temper^ 
ance) in the battle of Mansoul (Greek, 
glloiosy “facetious.”) 

Cekiios n««t ensued, e merry Gntek. 

Whose life wns leufhter vein, end ndtUi mbfileqiiet 
Hie speeches kroad, te slMfite Ule tnodeet cheek t 

Hwr .cared be wheai, or wken, et bow dJinrecM* 

Pimimri Tim FwfH ietemSk ^ 
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Qm Alphabet. 

Tranx^urtM. 

Cbrysober)^ 

S i»n>ond 
inerald 
FcdKiMtf 
Oamot 
Hyacinth 
XHocrasa 
Ky»nh« 

HxtrolrM 

Opia 

Pyrope 

^arts 

Iluby 

Bapphlt 

Xofiut 

Unuiite 

Vasuviantte 


A««t« 

Bault 

Cacholoat 

X)ia^>ore ■ 

Xp'l^Un pobtalt 

Fire-stcme 

OnuiHtt 

Heliotrope 

Jasper 

KrokldoHto 

la aUchlte 
Hephrtte 

^ofpliynr 

QtMrU-afate 

Hose^quartr 

Sardonyx 

^rquolae 

Ultra'niariM 

Verd-antlque 

Wood-opai 

Xylotile 

Zuriite 


Gem of Normandy, Emma, 

daughter of Richard “ the Fearless/* 
duke of Normandy. She first married 
Ethelred II. of England, and then# 
Canute, but Survived both, and died in - 
105a. 

There b a story told that Emma was mice brouflit 
la trb) OA various char£es of public and private mis* 
Cdoduct, but that she cleared herself by the ordeal of 
sralkin£ bUndfold ever red-hot ploughshares without 
being hurt.~-E. A. Frttman: OUEm^UsH HitUfry,x6i!^ 

Gom of tho Ooeaa. Ireland is 
Galled by T. Moore first gent of the 
ocean, first pearl of the sea.** 

Goms Bmlileiiui of tho TwoIto 
▲poatlea. 

Akurkw, the bright blue safphire, 
emblematic of his heavenly faith. 

Bartholomew, the red carmHam, 
emblematic of bis martyrdom. 

Jami^ the white chalcedony, eas* 
Mematic of his purity. 

James the Less, the topas, ein> 
blematic of delicacy. 

John, the emerald, emblematic of his 
youth and gentleness. 

Matthew, the amethyst, emblematic 
of sobriety. Matthew was once a *' pub¬ 
lican,'* but was ** aobered** 1^ the leaven 
of Christianity. 

Matthias, the ehrysoUte, pure as sun¬ 
shine. 

Peter, the jasper, hard and aohd as 
the rock of the Cburoh* 

Philip, the friendly sardonys* 

Simeon of Cana, the pink kyacinlh, 
mblematic of tweet tenplv. 

Thaodeub, the ehrysoprase, em¬ 
blematic of serenity and imsifulness. 

Thomas, the indefinite in lustre, 
emblematic of Ms doubting faith. 

9011U1 lymbolio of tho Months. 


January, Jacinth or byidMi, 
symbolizing constancy and fidelity. 

February, the amethyst, symtoliting 
peace of mind and sobriety. 

March, the blood-stone or Jasper, sym- 
bo1izin£[ courage and success in dmigerous 
enterprise. 

April, the sapphire and diamond, 
symbolizing repentance and innocence. 

May, the emerald, symbolizing success 
in love. 

June, the agate, syinbolizing long life 
and health. 

July, the camelian, symbolizing cure 
of evils resulting from forgetfulness. 

August, the sardonyx or onyx, sym- 
bolizing conjugal felicity. 

September, the chrysolite, symbolizing 
preservation from folly, or its cure. 

October, the aoua-marine, opal, oar 
beryl, symbolizing hope. 

November, the topaz, symbolizing 
fidelity and friendship. 

December, the turquoise or ruby, sym¬ 
bolizing brilliant success. 

*.* ^me doubt exists between May 
and June, July and August. Thus some 
give the agate to May, and the emerald to 
June; the camelian to August, and the 
onyx to July. 

Gombok or GomEboc, a sort of 

stag, a native of South Africa. It is a 
heavy, stout animal, which makes such 
use of its horns as even to beat off the 
lion. 

Ftr Into tlM he«t arevne tb« Msds. 

The gembek nations, tsufliiig up tka wind 
Drawn py tha scent of water; ana the bands 

Of tawny.bearded Uons pacing, blind 
With the aun-daxale . . . and spiritless for tack ofiML 
y*mn Inexitw; Tht F^ur Bridgtt, 

Gem'lnif“ the tunns*'\ Castor and 
Pollux are the two principal stars of this 
constellation ; the former has a bhiisb 
tinge, and the latter a damask red. 

As heavaa'i high twtns, whaiwortn T]rrian blue 

The one rwvelveth; threugb his course Immeim 

Might love bis fattew ef the damask hue. 

ytmm Inetlww : Htmtre, I. 

Gomini. Mrs. Browning makes Eve 
view in the constellation Gemtmi a 
symbol of the increase of the human 
race, and she loved to gase on it—^ 
Drama Sscile (1650). 

Genaais. The Greek name for the 
first book of the Old Testament. The 
Jews call it '* In the bemnning,*' from 
the first words (chap. I. Ine Greek 
word means ** Origin," and the book is 
so called because it tells us the ** origin *' 
of all created things. It carries down 
the histoij of the world for 0369 years. 
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Its main subjects are the histoiy of Adam 
and Eve till their expulsion from para¬ 
dise ; the Flood; and the disp>ersion of the 
human race. 

It ecmuins tlso « brief account of Cain and Abel, two 
mm of Adam; of Noah and hia three sons; oi the 
Mtxlarchs Abraham. Isaac, and Jacob; and a pretty 
ml account of Joseph, a romance of life mor« romantic 
tbaa any fiction evar written. 

Geaeu'ra. (See Gineusa, p. 424.) 

(Queen Guinever or Guenever is some¬ 
times called " Gencura ” or “ Genevra.'*) 


Gene'ra Bull (The), Stephen 
Marshall, a Calvinistic preacher. 

G^neTieTd (St.), the patron saint of 
Paris» born at Nantcrre. She was a 
shepherdess, but went to Paris when her 
parents died, and was there during 
Attila’s invasion 451). She told 

the citizens that God would spare the 
city, and “ her prediction came true." 
At another time she procured food for 
the Parisians suffering from famine. At 
her request. Clovis built the church of 
St. Pi«Te et St. Paul, afterwards called 
Stc. Genevieve {3 syt.). Her day is 
January 3. Her relics are deposited in 
the Panth^n now called by her name 
<419-512). 


Genii or Ginn, an intennediate race 
between angels and men. They ruled on 
«irth before the creation of Adam.— 
DHerbtht: Biblioik^que Orientate^ 357 
<^697). . j .. 

*.* Solomon is suj)posed to preside 
over the whole race 0/ genii. This seems 
to have arisen from a mere confusion of 
words of somewhat similar sound. The 
chief of the genii was called a Suley¬ 
man, which got corrupted into a proper 
name. 


Gnnii (Tales of IhA, translated from 
the Persian by sir Charles Morell {1765), 

Cliailmt Moroll Ic th« pMudonym of Um Rot. Judos 
Ririloy. 


Geniuf and Common Sense. 

T. Moore says that Common Sense and 
Genitis once went out together on a 
ramble by moonlight. Common Sense 
went prosing on his way, arrived home 
In ^ood time, and went to bed; but 
Genius, while gazing at the stars, stum¬ 
bled into a river and was drowned. 

% This story is told of Thales the 
l^hilosopher by Plato. Chaucer has also 
an allusioci thereto in his Miller^s Tali. 

S« fevdtt anoclMH’ cknrk wftli 'stroaomy*: 
li« walkSd la tli* Mth for to pry 
I’pon ch« ttorria wbat tier ghuld bofURL 
1 >l he wm tn A muil frit l-folL 
XAoMTtr; CmtUrr^ttfy Tmlu,piiSf, Obt* («sn|. 


Gemna'ro, the natural son of Lnerezia 
di Borgia (daughter of pope Alexander 
VI.) before her marriage with Alfonso 
duke of Ferra'ra. He was brought up 
by a Neapolitan fisherman. In early 
manhood be went to Venice, heard of 
the scandalous cruelty of Lucrezia, and, 
with the heedless petulance of youth, 
mutilated the duke’s escutcheon by strik¬ 
ing out the B, thus converting Borgia 
into Orgia (or£us), (For the rest of the 
tale, see Borgia, p. 138.) — DmiuUH: 
Lucrezia di Boriia (1834). 

Gennil (Ralph), a veteran in the 
troop of sir Hugo de Lacy.— Sir W. 
Scott: Tht Betrothed (time, Henry IL), 

GenoTs'fn, wife of Siegfried count 
palatine of ^abant. Being suspected 
of infidelity, she was driven into the 
forest of Ardennes, where she gave 
birth to a son, who was suckled by a 
white doc. After a time. Siegfried dis¬ 
covered his error, and both mother and 
child were restored to their proper home. 
—German Popular Stories. 

Tieck and M filler have popularized the 
tradition, and Raupach has made it the 
subject of a drama. 

Qnutln Slieplierd (Tke), George 
Grenville. In one of bis speeches, be 
exclaimed in the House, “Tell me 
where ! " when Pitt bummed the line of 
a popular song, ** Gentle Shepherd, tdl 
me where 1 '* and the House was con¬ 
vulsed with laughter (17x2-1770). 

GentU Sheplxard (The), the title 
and chief character of Allan Ramsay's 
pastoral drama (1725). 

Gmxtlmaiuui of Bnropo (TJkg Firib)^ 
George IV. (176a, 1820-1830). 

It wu Ui« ** first ctattaflBum la Buropa**lB wtioMh%|| 
preseoce Mn Rawelua twsaad lutr exaniinatkm, aad 
took b«r dei^reo io reputMion ,* so H must bo ifot Silk 
Icyalty to duuiw ber virtuo. Wbat a noitto approctotioa 
orcliartcter must th«ro not baro boen in vanity Fair 
talieo that atifuat toreroifn was inveated with cm tkit 
of Prtmirr GtntOJummr of aU Europa l—rkadkrrm: 
Vmnity Fair (iM). 

The First Gentleman of Europe, Looii 
d’Artois. 


GoatlaniiA Paintar (The). Rn* 
bens is spoken of by Charles Beane as 
le geniilhomme de la peinture (1577* 
16^). 

GeBtlexnaa Satiilt, wniiam Smitli, 
actor, noted for his gentlemanly deport* 
ment on the stage (1730-1790). 

GeolArej^ archbishop of York.— 

W. Scotft The TaMsmam (di3it« Rtchald 

Li. 
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GEORGE lit. 


OeofRr«y, the old ostler of John 
Mengs (innkeeper at Kirchhoff). —Sir 
W. S^ott: Anru ^ GtUrsUin (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Geoffrey Crayon, the hypothecal 
name of ihe author of the Sketch-Book, 
by Washington Irving of New York 
(i8i8>i83o). 

OZiORGS {Honesty General Monk, 
George duke of Albemarle, was so 
called by the votaries of Cromwell 
(1608-1670). 

George (Afr.), a stalwart, handsome, 
hnple-h'-aried fellow, son of Mrs. 
Rouncewell the housekeeper at Chesney 
Wold. He was very wild as a lad. and 
ran away from his mother to enlist as a 
soldier; but on his return to England 
he opened a shooting-gallery in Leicester 
Square, London. When sir Leicester 
Dediuck, in his old age, fell into trouble,|^ 
George became his faithful attendant.—, 
Dukens: Bieak House {1852). 

Goorge (A'/.), the patron saint of Eng¬ 
land. He was born at Lydda, but brought 
up in Cappadocia, and sudered martyr¬ 
dom in the reign of Diocletian, April 23, 
A.D. 30^ Mr. Hogg tells us of a Greek 
inscription at Ezra, in Syria, dated 346, in 
which the martyrdom of St. George is 
referred to. At this date was living 
George bishop of Alexandria, with whom 
Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall, has con¬ 
founded the patron saint of England ; but 
the bishop died in 363, or fiftv-nme years 
after the prince of Cappaciocia. (See 
Red CRas.s Knight.) 

(Mussulmans revere Si. George under 
the name of “ Gherghis.") 

Si, George* i Bones were taken to the 
church in the city of Constantine. 

St. George’s Head. One of his heads 
was pre.»icrved at Rome. Long forgotten, 
it was rediscovered in yy, and was given 
in 1600 to the church of Ferrara, Another 
of his heads was preserved in the church 
of Mares-Moutier. in Picardy. 

Si, George's Limbs, One of his arms 
fell from heaven upon the altar of Pan* 
tateon, at Cologi^ Another was pre¬ 
served in a religious house of Barala, 
snd was transfer^ thence in the ninth 
century to Canibray. Part of an arm 
was presented by Robert Flanders to 
the city of Toulouse; another part was 
given to the abbey of Auchin, and 
another to the countess Matilda. 

Gaogfo an4 Gia Ibmgon (Si,), 


St George, son of lord Albert of 
Coventry, was stolen in infancy by ** the 
weird lady of the woods," who brought 
the lad up to deeds of arms. His body 
bad three marks : a dragon on the breast, 
a garter round one of the legs, and a 
blood-red cross on the right arm. When 
he grew to manhood, he fought against 
the Saracens. In Libya he heard of a 
huge dragon, to which a damsel was 
daily given for food, and it so happened 
that when he arrived the victim was 
Satira. the king's daughter. She was 
already lied to the stake when St George 
came up. On came the dragon ; but the 
knight, thrusting his lance into the 
mon.sier's mouth, killed it on the spot 
Sabra, being brought to England, be¬ 
came the wife of her deliverer, and they 
lived happily in Coventry till death.— 
Percy: Reliqtus, III. iii. 2. 

Thi» b a mere skit by John Grubb, and has 00 
prscensioo to an historical fact. 

St, George and the Dragon, on old 
guinea-pieces, was the design of Pis- 
trucci. It was an adaptation of a di¬ 
drachm of Tarentum, b.c. 250. 

•. * The encounter between George and 
the dragon took place at Berytus (B^ 
ru/l 

(I'he talc of St. George and the dragon 
Is told in the Golden Legends of J acques 
dc Voragine. See S. Baring-Gould's 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,) 
George I. and the dnehese of 
Kendal (1719). The duchess was a 
German, whose name was Erangard 
Melrose de Schulemberg. She was 
created duchess of Munster, in Ireland, 
baroness (jlastonbury, countess of Fever- 
sham, and duchess of Kendal (died 

1743)- 

George XZ. His favourite was Mary 
Howard, duchess of Suffolk. 

•, * Grorgc 11 ., when angry, vented hU 
displeasure by kicking his bat about the 
room. We are told that Xerxes vented 
his displeasure at the loss of his bridges 
by ordering the Hellespont to be fet¬ 
tered, lashed with 300 stripes, and in¬ 
sulted. 

*.* The nickname of the piinoe of 
Wales, eldest son of George 11 ., was 
** prince Titi," from a pseudonym which 
he adopted in the memoirs which he 
wrote. The name was suggested by a 
fairy tale by St Hyacintbe, called The 
History of Prince TiH. 

George WL. mA ikn Fait 
Qnalcerem. When Georfe IlL was 
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GEORGE IV. AND MRS. ROBINSON. 

about So years of age, he fell in love with 
Hannah Lightfoot, tlaughter of a linen- 
drapCT in Market Street, St. James's. He 
married her in Kew Church, 1759, but 
of course the marriage was not recog¬ 
nised. (Sec Lovers.) 

NiB.—The following year (September, 
i;»6o) be married the princess Qtarlotte 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Hannah Ligtit- 
foot married a Mr. Axford, and passed 
out of public notice. 
jlTie nickname of George III. was 
Farmer George,” or ** The Farmer 
King.'*) 

Oeorg^e IV. and Mra. Mary 
Robinson, generally called Perdita. 
Mary Darby, at the age of 15, married 
Mr. Robinson, who lived a few months 
on credit, and was then imprisoned for 
d^i. Mrs. Robinson sought a livelihood 
on the stage, and George IV., then prince 
of Wales and a mere lad. saw her as 
“Perdita," fell in love with her, cor¬ 
responded with her under the assumed 
name of “ Florizel.” and gave her a bond 
for £20,000, subsequently cancelled for 
an annuity of Z500 (1758-1800). 

*,• George IV. was bom in 1762. and 
was only 16 in 1778, when he fell in love 
with Mrs. Robinson. The young prince 
suddenly abandoned her, and after two 
other love affairs, privately married, at 
Carlton House (in 178^), Mrs. Fiiiherbert, 
a lady of good family, and a widow, 
seven years bis senior. The marriage 
being contrary to the law. be married the 
princess Caroime of Brunswick, in 1795; 
but still retained his connection with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. and added a new fa^ 
vouritc, the countess of jersey. 

(The nicknames of George IV. were 
The First Gentleman of Europe," “Fum 
the Founh," “ Pnnee Florizel," “The 
Adonis of 50," or “ The Fat Adonis of 5a ’*) 
George [db Laval], a friend of 
Horace de Brienne (a syi). Having 
committed forgery, Carlos {aiuu marquis 
d*Antas). being ct^nizant of it, had him 
In his power ; but Ogarita [alias Martha) 
Obtained the document, and returned it to 
George.— Stirling: Orphan of the Fmai 
SoaijBs^h 

George-a-Greene, the pinner or 
pound- keeper of Wakefield, one of the 
chosen favourites of Robin Hood. 

Vent WakerfieW pmunamuni, 

Ubi quatrcM OfsoriHum Greeuiim. 

Non inveni. ted Inlurnum, 

Fixvru reperi G«ofvS signum, 

Vhi allam MH for am. 

CKhmw GSotgio tortior eram. 


4M 

Ones l« WaVefleMiown, tf» ptMMMri; 

Sought I George-a-Green, the peusattit 
Found him nul, bUt spied instead, sir, 

On a sign. “ The Gcorire'a Head,^ itr} 

Valiant grown with ale tike nrsetar. 

What cared 1 for George or Hector 1 —JS. C. B. 

(Robert Greene has a comedy entitled 
Georgt-a-Greent, the Pinner of \Afakefield 
(*589)- There is also an old prose 
romance recounting his contests with 
Robin Hood and Little John.) 

George Baxnwell. (See Barn¬ 
well, p. 91.) 

George Street (Strand, London), 
one ol a series of streets named after the 
second duke of Buckingham. The series 
consists of George Street. Villiers Street, 
Duke Street, and Buckingham Street. 

Georges ( The Four), lectures 
lliackeray on the kings and customs of 
the times referred to, with satire, epigram, 
and humour (1856-7). 

Georgian Women (The). Allah, 
wisb.ing to stock his celestial harem, com* 
missioned an imaum to select for him 
forty of the loveliest women he could 
find. The imaum journeyed into Frankie- 
lan, and from the country of the Inglis 
carried off the king’s daughter. From 
Germany he selected other maidens ; but 
when he arrived at Gori (north-west of 
Tirtis) he fell in love with one of the beau¬ 
ties, and tarried there. Allah punished 
him by death, Imt the maidens remained 
in Gori. and became the mothers of 
most beautiful race of mortals in the 
Whole earth. —A Legend* 

Georgina [VeeeF], daughter of sir 
John Ve:>ey. Pretty, but vam and frivo¬ 
lous. She loved, as much as her heart 
was susceptible of such a passion, sir 
Frederick Blount; but wavered between 
her liking and the policy of marrying 
Alfred Evelyn, a man of great wealtlL 
When she thought the property of Evelyn 
was insecure, sfci at once gave her hand 
to sir Frederick.— Lord Lytion' Monep 
(1840). 

{Sir), ot Devon, one at the 
knights of the Round Table. He was 
mamed to E'nid, only child of Yn'iol 
Fearing lest Enid should be tainted by 
the queen, sir Geraint left the court, and 
retir^ to Devon. Half sleeping and 
half waking, be overheard pan of Enid's 
words, and fancying her to be unfaithfui 
to him. trisated ^ for % time with ffnMd 
barshnesf,; but when he was wounded ^lil 
nursed him with such wifely tenderneslt 
that he ooidd no ftmger doubt iber Mtyi ^ 
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^ complete understanding being estab¬ 
lished, ** they crowned a happy life with 
a fair death/'— Tent^son: Jdylli ikt 
King (" Geraint and Enid ”). 

Oer'aldin [Lor^ son of the earl of 
Glenallan. He app^rs first as William 
Lovell, and afterwards as major Neville. 
He marries Isabella Wardour (daughter 
of air Arthur Wardour). 

Sir Aymer dt Geraldin, an ancestor of 
lord Geraldin.~- 5 t> W. Scott: The Anti- 
fuary (time, George 111 .). 

Sor'aldilui (3 syl\ a young man, 
who comes home from his travels to find 
his playfellow (that should have been bis 
wife) married to old Wincott, who receives 
biro hospitably as a friend of bis father's, 
takes delight in hearing tales of bis 
travels, and treats him most kindly. 
Geraldine and the wife mutually agrM 
not in any wise to wrong so noble and 
confiding an old gentleman.— Heywood 0 
The English Traveiltr s 

Oeraldisie {Lady), an orphan, the 
ward of her uncle count dc Valmont. She 
is betrothed to Florian **the foundling of 
the forest," and the adopted son of the 
count. Iliis foundling turns out to be 
bis real son, who had been rescued by his 
mother and carried into the forest to save 
him from the hands of Longueville, a 
desperate villain.— Dimond: The Found- 
ling of the Forest, 

Qaraldina ( The Pair), the lady whose 
praises are sung by Henry Howard earl 
of Surrey. Supposed to be lady Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald, daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald 
ninth earl of Kildare. She married the 
earl of Lincoln. 

That fkvoured strain was Surrey's raptured Use; 

The fair and lorely fonn, the lady Geraldine. 

Sir iV. Scott: Lay </ the Last Minstrel (1805). 

Ctorftldina's Covrtnliip {Lady^n, 
poem by Mrs. Browning (1844). The 
tady falls in love with a peasant poet, 
whom she marries. 

tikrard {John), an English botanist 
(1545-1607), who compiled the Caiaiogus 
Aroorum, Finuticum, et Plantorum, tarn 
Jndigenarum quam jSxoticarum, in Horto 
Jokanis Gerardi, Also author of the 
Jierhal nr Gmeral History qf Plants 
(*S 97 |. 

Of theiM 90 SI helpful hcehs rat tdH we but * fsw, 
Tethase unnumbered sorts of simples here that gr e w... 
Npt iklltol Gerard yet shall ever find them all. 

Drayton : PoiyoiHon, siii. (»Als). 

OwrMrd, attendant of sir Patrick Char- 
taris (provost of Perth),— 5 i> H'. Scott: 
Pair Maid of Perth (time, Heory IV.^ 


OerHard tlse Good, a rocrcham oi 
Cologne, who. exchanges his rich f 4 cgh< 
for a cargo of Chnstian slaves, that he 
might give them their liberty. He retains 
only one, who is the wife of William 
king of England. She is about to marry 
the merchant’s son, when the king sud¬ 
denly appears, disguised as. a pilgrim. 
Gerhard restores the wife, ships bo& ofiT 
to England, refuses all recompense, and 
remains a merchant as before.— 

H Ems (a minnesinger): Gerhard the Good 
(thirteenth century). 

Owr'ion. So William Browne, in his 
Britannia's Pastorals (fifth song), calls 
Philip of Spain. The allusion is to 
Geryon ol Gad 6 s {Cadis), a monster with 
three bodies (or, in other words, a king 
over three kingdoms) slain by Hercules. 

*,• The three kingdoms over which 
Philip reigned were Spain, Germany, and 
the Netherlands, 

€krlind» or Girlint, the mother 
of Hartmuth king of Norway. When 
Hartmuth carried off Gudnin the daugh¬ 
ter of Hettel {Attila), and the refused to 
many him. Gerlinda put her to the most 
menial work, such as washing the dirty 
linen. But her lover, Hcrwig king of 
Heligoland, invaded Norway, and having 
gained a complete victory, pm Gerlinda 
to death .—An Anglo-Saxon Poem (thir¬ 
teenth century). 

Gorman Xiiteratnre {Father of), 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781). 

Gamumy, formerly called Tongres. 
The name was changed according to 
fable) in compliment to Ger'mana, sister 
of lulius Caesar, and wife of Salvias 
Bralxin duke of Brabant .—Jehan de 
Moire: Illusiraiions de Gault, iii. 00-^. 

*.• Geoffrey of Monmouth says that 
Ebraucus, one of the descendants of Brute 
king of Britain, had twenty sons, all of 
whom, except the eldest, settled in 
Tongres, which was then called Germany, 
because it was the land of the germons or 
brothers. 

Tbeae fermans did subdue all Gennairr. 

Of wbom It hieht. 

Syenser: Fairit Qhumc, U. 

Goroaimo, the friend of Sganarelle 
(3 Sganarelle asks him if he would 

^vise his manymg. **Haw old are 
you?" asks Oeronimo; and being told 
that be is ^3, and the girl under ao, says. 

No." S^areilft, greatly dtsfiieased at 
bis advice, declares he is hale and strong, 
msM 1 ^ loves the girl, and 
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to many ber. “Then do as you like,” says 
Geronimo.— MolUre: Le Mariage Ford 

H This joke Is borrowed from Rabe¬ 
lais. Panur^e asks Pantag'ruel whether 
be advises him to marry. “Yes, " says 
the prince; whereupon Panurge states 
several objections. '* Then don’t,” says 
the prince. *' But I wish to marry,” 
says Panurge. “Then do It by all 
means,” says the prince. Every time the 
prince advises him to marry. Pan urge 
objects; and every time the prince 
advises the contrary, the advice is 
equally unacceptable. The oracle of the 
Holy Bottle, being consulted, made answer, 
“Do as you like,”— Fantag'ruel^ iiL 9 
(*S4S) 

Ghronto' (a ry/.), father of L^andre 
and Hyacinthe; a miserly old hunks. 
He has to pay Scapin for the 

“ ransom ” of I^andre, and after having 
exhausted every evasion, draws out his 
purse to pay the inonev, saying, “The 
Turk is a villain ! ” “ Yes,” says Scapin. 

“ A rascal I ” “ Yes,” says Scapin. “ A 

thief!” “Yes,” says Scapin. “He 
would wring from me ^^30 1 would he ? ” 
“ Yes,” says Scapin. “ Oh, if I catch 
him, won’t I pay him out?” “Yes,” 
says Scapin. Then, putting his purse 
back into his pocket, he walks off, saying, 
“ Pay the ransom, and bring back the 
boy.’’ “But the money; where’s the 
money?” says Scapin. “ Oh, didn’t I give 
it you ? ” “ No,” says &apin. “ I 

forgot,” says G^onte, and he pays the 
money (act il sc. ii ).—MolUre : Lts Four- 
herUs 04 Scapin (1671). 

(In the English version, called The 
Chsais of Scafin, by Otway. Gdronte 
m called “Gnpe,” Hyacinthe is called 

Clara,” Ldandre is Angeiicized into 
“ Leander,” and the sura of money bor¬ 
rowed iS;^aoo. instead of soodcus.) 

Mronte (a syi.), the father of Lucinde 
(a He wanted his daughter to 

marry Horace, but as she loved Ldandre, 
in order to avoid a marriage she detested, 
she pretended to have lost the power of 
articulate speech, and only answered, 
“ Han, hi, hon 1 ” “ Han. hi. bon, ban I " 
Sganarelle, le mddecin maigrd lui,” 
seeing that this jargon was put on, and 
ascertaining that Ldandre was ber lover, 
ntroduoed him as an afx>thecary, and the 
young man soon effected a pe^eet cure 
with"*pills matrimoniac.'*— Moliiro^ Le 
Midecin Malgtri Lui (x666). 

Q«r%»vAt kii^ oT tbs beggary ^ 


mused under the name of Clause. He is 
the father of Rores the rich merchant of 
Bruges .—The Boggard Bush 
(1622). 

Cfartrnda (a sylX Hamlet's mother. 
On the death of her husband, who was 
king of Denmark, she married Claudius, 
the late king's brother. Gertrude was 
accessory to the murder of her first 
husband, and Claudius was principal. 
Claudius prepared poisoned wine, which 
he intended for Hamlet; but the queen, 
not knowing it was poisoned, drank it 
and died. Hamlet, seeing his mother 
fall dead, rushed on the king and killed 
him.— Shakespeare: Hamlet \\yfi), 

(In the Historie of Hamblett^ Gertrude 
is called “Geruth.”) 

Gertrude of Wy^omiug, daughter 
of the patriarch Albert. One day, an 
Indian brought to Albert a lad (nine 
years old) named Henry Wiildegrave 
{a syl\ and told the patriarch he had 
promised the boy's mother, at her death, 
to place her son under his care. The lad 
remained at Wyoming for three years, 
and was then sent to his friends, when 
grown to manhood, Henry Waldegrave 
returned to Wyoming, and married Ger¬ 
trude ; but three months afterwards, 
Brandt, at the head of a mixed army of 
British and Indians, attacked the settle¬ 
ment, and both Albert and Gertrude were 
shot. Henry Waldegrave then joined the 
army of Wa^ington, which was fighting 
for American independence.— Camphli: 
Gertrude of Wyomtng (1809). 

N.B.—Campbell accents Wyoming on 
the first syllable, but it is more usual to 
throw the accent on the second. 

Gertmdio #,e. Friar Gerund, 

the hero and title of a Spanish romance, 
by the jesuit De I’lsla. It is a satire on 
the absurdities and bad taste of the 
popular preachers of the time. It is full 
of quips and cranks, tricks of acting, and 
startling sentimentality .—Joseph isla: 
Life of Friar Gerund (1758). 

Ou'xTon*! Sous, the Spaniards; so 
called from Geryoih an ancient kti^ of 
Spain, whose oxen were driven off by 
Hericulds. This task was one of the 
hero's '*twelve labours.” Milton uses 
the expression in Paradise Losi^ xi 410 
(X665). 

GMTOtl'ao, a human monster with 
three bodies. He was of the rani of 
giants,'i^elng the son of Qeiyoiit tbe 
tyrant who |^ve all stratigars * * as foidi In 
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liis Vine, the fairest and the fiercest Vine 
alive." Geryoneo promised to take the 
young widow Belg^ (a syl.) under his 
protection; but it was like the wolf pro* 
tecting the lamb, for ** he gave her 
children to a dreadful monster to devour/* 
Xn her despair, she applied to king Arthur 
for help, and the Bntish king, espousing 
her cause, soon sent Geryoneo down to 
the house of dole .’*—Sfenser : Fairie 
Queene^ v, lo, ii (1596). 

*.* “Geiyoneo'' is the house of Aus¬ 
tria, and Philip of Spain in particular. 

** King Arthur *' is England, and the earl 
of Leicester in particuEir. The ‘' Widow 
Belgft *' is the Netherlands ; and the mon¬ 
ster that devoured her children the in¬ 
quisition, introduced by the duke of Alva. 

Geryoneo*' had three bodies, for Philip 
ruled over three kingdoms—Spain, Ger¬ 
many, and the Netherlands. The earl* 
of Leicester, sent in 1585 to the aid of^ 
the Netherlands, broke off the yoke of^ 
^ilip. 

Qoga, solemn vows, injunctions, and 
prohibitions. In old Celtic romances, to 
pUme a person under gesa bonds was to 
adjure him so solemnly that be dare not 
disobey without loss of honour and reputa¬ 
tion, Sometimes the gesa were im^sed 
with spells, so as to draw down ill luck as 
well as loss of honour on the persons who 
disregarded the injunction. 


OesauM, the impenitent thief cruci¬ 
fied with our Lord. In the apocryphal 
Chspei Nicademus, he is called Gestas. 
The penitent thief was Dismas, Dysmas. 
Demas. or Dumacus. 


ThnM kcMii«t on thrM crotsM ktuf supbiot 
Dtentt ud G«am«s snd th* fowar Dirine. 
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dpMlag (Alkrtchi), the brutal and 
tj^nnical governor of Switzerland ap¬ 
pointed by Austria over the three forest 
cantons. When the people rose ia re¬ 
bellion, Gessier insulted them by hoisting 
his cap on a pole, and threatening death 
to any one who refused to bow dowa to ii 
In reverence. William Tell refused to do 
so, and was ccmipelled to shoot at an 
apple placed on the bead of his own son. 
Having dropped an arrow by accident, 
Gessier tfomanded why he had brought n 
•ecopdl **To shoot you/* said the in« 
trepid mountaineer, *'if 1 fail in njr 
tasn.** Gessier then ordered him lo fan 
cast into Kusnachi Castle. '* a pr^ to the 
veptilea tfam lodged theres.^ Gessier weal 
lillhihoittoaedihedrder ei^ and 


as the boat neared land. Tell leapt CMi 
shore, pushed back the boat, shot G^ler. 
and freed his country from Austrian 
domination.— Rossini : Guglielmo Tell 
(1829). (See Egil, p. 316.) 

Qneta Rromano'mm, first published 
in 1473. The book is divided into t5a 
chapters, and is made up of old chronicles, 
lives of saints. Oriental apologies, and 
romantic inventions. The author is said 
to have been Helinandus. (See Haditt*s 
English Poetry, vol- i.) 

Gnta^ according to sir Walter Scott, 
the representative of a stock slave and 
rogue in the new comedy of Greece and 
Rome (? Getis). 

Th« prinapal character, epon whose derloM Uld 
tnpenutejr the whole plot usually turns, is the ot 
the piece—a witty, roguish, lewaustinK, and nia%aaaS 
tUve, the conhdant ef a wild sad extraraeaot eoa. 
whom he aids ia hts pious endeavours to cheat a wm- 
ptcioiis, severe, and irripitie father.—iTir SoaM: 
Tkt Dra*0Ut. 

Glieug’ia Khan, a title assumed 
Tamerlane or liraour the Tartar (1336- 

*405)- 

Ghilan, a district of Persia, notoriously 
unhealthy, and rife with fever, agtxe, 
cholera, and plague. Hence the Persian 
proverb— 

** L«e hte who la Hrnd of UAi ntbo to ChOuk* 

Ghoat ( The), so graphically described 
by Defoe, was the apparition of Mrs. Veal, 
and the place referred to is Botathen, 
in Little Petherick, Cornwall. 

If The ghost of Mr. Dingley of Laun¬ 
ceston, Cornwall, was described by [Dr.] 
John Ruddle or Ruddell (seventeenth 
century). 

Oiafir \Pjaf~fir\ pacha of Al^’dos, 
and father of Zuleilca He 

tells his daughter he intends her to nsan^ 
the g[ovemor of Magne'sia, but 2 uieikk 
has given her plight to her cousin Selim. 
The lovers take to flight; Giafhr pursues 
and shoots Selim ; Zuleika dies of griel 
and the father lives on. a broken-hearted 
old man, calling to the winds, ** Where 
is my daughter?'* and echo answers, 
« Where Bride ef Afydos 

(1813). 

Giamt'scltid [yam-shid], a Suleyman 
of the Peris. Having reigned seven hun¬ 
dred yenrs, he thought himself immortal; 
but God, in punishment, gave him a 
human form, and sent him to live on 
earth, where he became a great oonqiteror,. 
and ruled over both the Bast and WntL 
The bulwark of the Petit*abode wambm- 
posed el green tdiryaoiitet the iiNiietian 
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®f wWch^vcs to the sky its deep blue- 
KToen hue. 

Soul berimed forth In everj' spaftt 

That darted from beneath the lid. 

Srigfht as the jewel of Ciamschid. 

Bjrrfn : The Gtmeur 

only n-ished the amorous monarch had shown 
MMM ardour for the carbuncle of Giain!>chid.— 

JM: ymikeJt urn- 

CMwts of Mythology and Fable. 
Strabo makes mention of the skeleton of 
a'fiant 60 cubits in height. Pliny tells us 
of another 46 cubits. Boccaccio describes 
the body of a giant from bones discovered 
in a cave near Trapani, in Sicily, 200 
cubits in length. One tooth of this 
“giant” weighed aoo ounces; but Kir- 
cher says the tooth and bones were those 
of a mastodon. 


(si AC'AUAS. ona of the CyclapK.—Greet FabU. 

^ ADAMASTor, the riant Spirit of the Cape. His 
Ufie were black, teeth blue, eyes shot with livid fire, 
aad voice louder than thunder.—Caww/wr ; Lttsuui, v. 

M wCGABON, the hundred-handed giant. One of the 
Jm3aa.-^reeJk FabU. 

l4l AG'RIOS, one of the giants called Titans. He 
«ru ktBed by the Parcae.—CwA FabU, 

(5) ALCYONEUSl..^/'-rr-<f-»*«ir/' 1 or A 1 .'ClON, brother 
of Porjrfiyrlon. He stole some of the Sun's oxen, and 
Ittpher tent HtfcnHs against him, but be was nnabie 
tm prevail, for immediatdy the giant touched the earth 
he received fresh vigour. Palm, seizing him, carried 
BIm beyond the moon, and he died. KU seven 
Aaughters were turned into halcyons or kingfistiers.— 
APoUohIm Rkodim: Ar^onantit ExpedUtoH, i. 6. 

( 6 ) AL'caBAR^ The ghint Orion is so called by the 
Arobs. 

(9) ALIFANFARON Of Alipharnon, emperor of 
Tn^bafi.—Aw Quix*ti, 

Ml ALOB'OS (4 syl.), son of Titan and Terra.— 


(9) ALOI'DRS |4 $yL\, sons of Aie€as {4 syl.), oamr<t 
Qi&H and Ephiait^s {f.v ). 

(x^ AM'BRant, a cruet giant, slatn by Goy of 
Warwick.-—/’rrrj'; ReHques. 

|at) ANGOULAFPRE. the Saracen giant. He was 
si COdUs high, his face liieasured 3 feel In breadth, bis 
Mtm was 9 inches long, his arms and legs 6 feet. He 
tied the strei^th of thirty men, and his mace was the 
doHd frank of ui oak tree, 30b years old. Ttm tower of 
fto lost ita perpeodicuUrity by the weight of this Driant 
tIminiTiff against it to rest himself. He was slain in 
ItbigUa combat by Roland, at Fronsac. — 
Cr ibfUt m Umim 

^ (1 ^ AlCr.<eo$, 60 etiblta feet) ta height,—.T/e- 
^jf^ ^ AROBS (• oda of the Cydofm. —Ctrerd 

ASCApArt, a giant m feet high, and srlth ra 
*100 betsteen his ryes. S«in by sir Beviaof Sooth- 
Heftn.’^BriHsh Fable. 


1 x 61 Balam, ‘‘bravest and ttronge-a of the glesit 
jnen^^Amiais 0 /Gaul. 

(17) BBI.L.B, famous for bto three leaps, whichgave 
RMIhm mhelptaces called Watillp, BurU. and 
FabU. 

isih BM.l,.B'BU& the giant from whom Comwii 

Fhbtt. 

tig) BuikuKRSQRB (I fyl,i, the giant ^ mm 
Jack acu|Ue 4 his bqat—yecd ^ 

^'BXfARlFOS.fj glanil erltli e Iwiitfred 

’ eh'mWktySd meatymt' mTIm 

"2g-2gyrs;.C!^’jS^ 


fni) Broktbs (e eee of tise Cyclept.— 43 r»«* 
Fab/e. 

(33! BURLONG, a giant mentioned In the romance ot 
Str Tryameur. 

(34) CacuS, of mount Aventlne, who dragged the 
oxen of HercuHs Into nls cave taU foremost.—Grrrd 
FabU. 

(35) CaliG'ORANT. the E^ptlan giant, who ei^ 
trapped travellers with an Invisible net.— Arioste. 

(a6) Caraculiambo, the ^ant that don Quixote 
intended should kneel at the foot of Dulcin'ea.—CVr- 
vantes; Don Quixote. 

(37! Cbus or CCBU^ ton of Heaven and Earth. He 
married Pheebd, and was the father of l^Ana —Greet 
FabU. 

(a8) Chalbroth. the stem of eg the giant race.— 
Rabelais; Pantag-ruel. 

<39) Christopherus or St. Christopher, the 
giant who carried Christ across a ford, and was well- 
nigh borne down with the **child's" ever-increasing 
weight.— Christian Lertnd. 

(30I Clytios, one ofihe giants who made war upon 
the gods. Vulcan killed him with a red-hot iron mace. 
—Greet FabU. 

(31) COLBKAND, the Danish giant slain by Guy of 
Warwick. —British Fable. 

(2ft) CORFLAMBO, a giant who was always attended 
by a dwarf.—.^^r«xcr.* Fartie Queens, Iv. I. 

(33> CORI'NKUS (3 syl.). (See GoGMACOG.) 

(34) CORMORAN'. the Comish giant who fell into a 
pit 30 feet deep, dug by Jack and filmed over with 
a Uiin layer of (Fr*^ B^d gravel—yocA the Giant- 
tiller. 

(as) Cormorant, a giant discomfited by rir Brian, 
—Spenser • Falrie Queens, vl. 4.« 

(36) COTTOS, one of the three-huadred-beaded 
giants, son of Heaven and Earth. Mis two brothers 
were Brtareus (3 syl.) and Gyges. 

(37) COUUN, the British giant pursued by Debon, 
ana killed by'falllng Into a deep chasm.—RrfnxA Fable. 

(38} CYCLOPS, [nanta with only one eye, ead that In 
the middle of theforehead. They lived tai Sicily, and 
were blacksmiths—f^rxxA FabU. 

(39) DiiLSPAiR, el Doubting Caetle,erlws found Cbrte- 
ttan and Hopeful asleep on hla grounds^ end thrust 
them faith a aungeon. He evilly entreated them, but 
they made their etcape by the key ^ Proniiae.*«> 
Bunyan : Pilgrim's Prsjgrses, I, 

(40) DondaSCH, a giant contemporary with Seth. 
*' There were giants In the esxth in those dafR*'— 
Oriental Fable. 

<41) Encel'ados. **most powerful of the tfauit 
race." Overwhelmed under mount Etna-— 

(43) Ephialtes (4 xj^A). a giant who grew, 
ktciiM every montH.-*-^rcf> Fable. 

(43) Erix. son of Goliath [xirjend grandsonipfAtllA 
He invented legerdemain.—i!!>wcA«/.' CSievra 4 $ Ra¬ 
belais (lyti). 


(44} Hil'RYTOS, one of the giants who mada war 
wHb the gods. Bacchus fc&led him with his thyriras.— 
Greek Fable, 

(45) Fhrr ACtrrs. a giant jfi feet in height, with the 
strength of forty men.— CffrotU^ 

(46) KbrxaGUS, I Portuguese paxtt, — VmtmHm 
and Orson* 

(47) FiERABRAS, of Afoxandiis, '*thejntmtea(fla»i 
that ever walked the eATth.''—M^UKtmJRomaMCi, 

(48) FioN. son «f Comnal, an enormous gtant, who 

could piece hk feet en two,inattntaliia, ami then^ooh 
and drink from a stream in the valley t^tw6eiL<L|;Wff#( 
Lfpend. ' _ 

(W) FtORCWVW. Ilfo fofhpr m 

MorgantA 
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fg4 CaRACANTUA. sam* as Gargrantua 

U 5 ) GarGaKTUA, a ^ant ao Urj'e that it required 
000 ells of linen for It^y of his shirt, and aoo mere 
Kir the gnsuts: 406 ella of velvet for hit sho«>, and 
ixoo cow hides for their solea. Ills toothpick was an 
elepbatttli tusk, and «7,9i3 cows were required to give 
him mllk^ This was the giant who swallowed five 
^IgTirns. arlth their atavea, in a salad..* 
Cm*'paHt$u$. 

(50} Gem MAGOG, aon of the giant Oromtdon, and, 
Inventor of Poulan shoes. 4 ,e. shoes with a spur behind, 
and tumed'Up toes fastened to the knees. These 
shoes were forbidden by Charles V. of France, in 1365. 
but the fashion revived again.—DucAaf; Qiuvrtt dt 
Rabelais 

<57) GrvRYON'BO, a giant with three bodies C/'At 7 «> 
JI. J^H/atfil-S/enser : Fafrie Qtteene, v. it. 

(58} Cl RALDA, the giantess. A statue of vtctory on 
the top of an old Moorish tower in Seville. 

(59} GODMER. son of Albion, a British giant slain by 
Canu^tus, one 01 the companions of Brute.—; 
Fmirie OHeene, 11. i<k 

(60J Goem'acot, the Comisb giant who wrestled 
wub Cori'neus (3 rj'/.), and was hurled over a rock into 
the sea. The }dace where ha fell was called "Lam 
Gofimagot.”—•C<'42^rrv .• Briiisk History, 

^s} GOCMAGOQ. king of the giant race of Albion 
when Brute colonized the islana. He was slain by 
Cori'nttus (3 syL\, The two statues of Guildhall repre¬ 
sent Cogmagog and Corineus. The giant carries a 
pok-axe ana spiked baUa. This is the same as GoC- 

"IS' GRANGOUSIA, the giant king of Utopta.-^^ 
Rabelais: PaniagmuU ^ 

(63) Grantorto, the giant who withheld the la- 
barnanca of Ire'na .—: Fmirie Qtuene, v. 

(64) Grim, the giant slain by Greitheart, because he 
tiled to stop Dilgruns on their way to the Celestial City. 
-^Sunyaa : JHqfrt'm's Progress^ U. 

^}GrUM^. the giant up whose sleeve Tom 
Thumb crept The giant, thinking some insect had 
crawled op his sleeve, gave it a shake, and Tom fell 
taio the sea, when a fish swaOowod hlm.—T'-ew Thumb. 

(66) GYCRS, who had fifhr beads and a hundred 
hi^s. He was one of the Titatis.—GrrrA Fable. 

HAPkfOUCHS, the giant " fiy-catcher.” He 
Invented the drying and smoking of neats' tongues.— 
Otfchal: (BuvrtslU Rabelais (1711). 

fW) HlFPOt'YTUS, oae of tire gkttils who made war 
wtth the gods. He was killed by Harm^s.—Grrcfi 
Fable. 

(tM HRASVBLG, the giBuit Vrbo keeps watch over 
theTreeof IJk, and devouratiwikiad.—JarerfiMOKkiw 

^l^RTALI, a Klant far the lltoe of the Flood, 
Me WM too large, offtature to get into the ark. and 
titoreforc rode straddle legs on the roof. He perpetu- 
Med the glam ratie. Atlas was his giandson. 
tf x) iNDRACiTTRANt« fanious giant of Indian nqr- 

I 0 TUM, the gtant of Jdtunhclin or Glasit4and, Id 
. mavtan storiA .. 

1 JuuiAttCB, a giant of Arthurian romance. 

_ J KtFRf, the giant 'of ettiwsin and infidelity. 

KOTTOS, a giant wUli e hundred bends. One 
ef TitaiU.'-CrarA 

( 7 $ StAtAUBRlf'NO, Ite gUni who shut up Anto. 
noahS'ain enil her heSbauM In tie teinb of the decewKl 

S of, Cendage^—drsuinAr ; Dan Quixate, II. 

MARCimiS (3 rafl), n fifent vO feet high, wim 
if laughtef when he mw a muakey pulling oh Us 
boots, Margank Mafiiitt, 

(^1 MAUCys. Uw giant warder wMh wbem Mr 
Lyoius did trettiei,—/•fAMeMr, 

(|»1 Maul, the giant of aojdiisdfy, killed ^ Gredt- 
the 1^ lib.—gMM>wN .* 

v^l MORGAlM%^jL 
tq^e bite of c crab.'-^^iM; JCMMskr AfeggifAra." 
J|j|aj Mvgillo, a fiaiit MiMitt m hie asaceVlth 

^ UUna Of SUCbrlstobher, 


GJ'iQN.om of Charlamaame's paladins. 
'Ik € • iMlous giaiit. 4 ho died 


but was alaln by king Arthur. — 5 /rwr<r .* Fnfhlb 
Queefte.L 

(Mi ORl'ON, a giant hunter, noted for his beauty. 
He was slain by Diana, and made a consteUatient-r 
Greeb Fable. 

(67) O ros, a giant, brother of E i hialiAs. They both 
grew 9 inches every month. According to Fluty, be 
was 46 cubits (66 feet) hi height.—(.Vrc* Fable. 

(W) Pallas, one of the giaots called Titans. Mineeve 
flayed him, and used his ^in for ..rttiour j heooe 
was called Pallas Minerva,—G'rrrA FabU. 

(S9) FantaG'KUEL. son of Gargaiitua, and last of 
the race of giants.—AaAeArrz. 

/90) Pol.VKO'TES (4 syl.), one of the giants wJiOi 
fought against the gods. The sea god pursued him 
to tile idand of Cos. and, tearlni; away a part of ths 
Island, threw It on him and buried btro beneath tho 
mass .—Greek Fable. 

(91) PoLYPHH'kfOS, king of the Cydops. Hk 
skeleton was found at Trapa'ni, in Sicily, in the four* 
teenth century, by which it i« calculated that hiS heigbl 
was 300 feet .—Greek Fable. 

(o^T PoKPiiYK'ioN. one of the giants who made was 
with the gods. He hurled the island of JDelos agalMl 
Zeus ; but Zeus, with the aid of Hercules, overcaaso 
Wm.—Greek Fable. 

(93) PVRAC'mon, ona of tire Cyclops.—Gr«A Fabk. 

(94) Rn >10, the giant who commanded king Arthur 
to send his beard to complete the linhqf of a robe.— 
Arthurian Ratnancx, 

(95/ Slay-G(X)D, a giant dain by Great'heast.— 
Runyan : Pilgrim's Progress, li. 

(96) Ster'ofes (3 syl^, one of the Cyclops.—Graiat 
Fable. 

(97) Ta RTA KO. the Cyclops of Basque legendary hue. 

(96) TRUTOBOTH'US, a king, whose rensains w«re 

discovered in x6t3, near the river Rhone. His tomb 
was 30 feet long.—.VdZMrirr; Uistoire Viritabk dm 
Giant Teutabcckus (xbi?.). 

Thaon. one of the giants who naade war vAtb 
the gods. He was killed by the Patcae.—Z/srtad.' 
Theogot^. 

Iioo) TITANS, a race of giants.— Grub Fable, 

fioi) TiT'YOS, a giant whose body covered tthw 
acres of land. He tried to defile Latbna} but ApuBa 
cast him into Tartarus, where a vultura fed on hAs 
liver, which grew again as last as U was devoured.— 
Creek Fable. 

(ten) Tyfhcbus, a giant with a hupdied bwdk 
fearful eyes, and most terrible voice. He wws the 
father of the Ifnrriirs. Zens (JupsterJ kittedldni uritb 
a thunderbolt, and he hes buried undfu iuonnt Etue.— 
Uestod: 7 keogvny. 

(10^ typhon, son of Typhoeut, a giant vwih e 
hundred heads. He was so tall that his headstouslwid 
beaven. H is offspring were Gorgon. Geryon. Cetkufmh 
and the hydra of L.eRifi. Tyfdion Ues buried «^d« 
mount IFxxvik.—Homer: Hymns. , - - 

(104) wiDE-NOSTRibB. a huge giaau wins Mmed IBS 
vrlndmills, and died from eating a wjDiip ^ iewm butMih 
W?a(>eh}(j.- PaMiagriul.\y. t?. 

(ros) YOHAK., the giant gmirdian of Uw CRSil.Oi 
Babykm.— 5 ewlA<y:' Tkalaba, V. 


% The tallest giant was in the of 
Dandolo, the doge of Venicci said to 
have been zB yards feet) high. Ha 
wore a casque on his bead as high as m 
lurretttd city.— Bisiofy of Vefdcb 
lished by Murray, 1831 vd. i fk. 11^ 
Those >irhQ ulsb tO Ibh 

subj^ further should consult the notes 
of Doebat. bk. ' 4 * * of . b|s dSr 

^aheUnt (1650^x735). 


CFi«Siti!iisiB^lJ.ifd4 

(«} AUAKAT. 7 feat 9 inebes. A fSerak 
[««) ANAK. rather of the Anaklm. Thu UelwMi 


Ins said thay thamselvaa wura<meM>fpctMBdhiim |pi 
mtnruirison to these cia&ts.>»y«Alh mr. 14.1 
1©^ Numb. *iii. 33. p. ^ 


(M.AMAky7 ’fi^»litcliaaWth^a«^ 
L^dwx.f.JBorttjSti 


s (r eyt.). tt40. HIs real * 
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GIANTS DANCE. 


14 Andron'ICUS II., 10 feet Grandson of Alexius 
Couenus. Nicetas asserts that he iiad seen him. 

(o 4 BAlfPtBLD, 7 feet i inch. The StaffordshlM 
fwt; last Centura 

{di BamPORO (Sihimrd),j feet 4 Inches. Died to 
170. and was buried In St. Dunstan's Churchyard. 

m BaTRS and his wife, of Kentucky. 

Exhibited in London, 1869 and 1871. Captain Bates 
arms 8 feet, and weig-hed 478 lbs. (nearly 30 stone). Mrs. 
Bates was 7 feet n inches, and welghe(l4i3 lbs.; and 
her stillborn child weighed 15 lbs. (1873). 

{/) BITHIN, the Belgian giant, dieil J uly 30,1843. He 
played at one of the minor London theatres, as “ The 
Giant of Palestine. 

(/i BlaCKBR {Htnry\, 7 feet 4 Inches, and moat 
syiametrlcaL Bom at Cuckfield, Sussex, in 1734. Geoe- 
rhQy calle d The British Giant.*' Exhibited in Lon¬ 
don, 1751. 

(A) BRADLEY, 7 feet 9 inches at death, and weighed 
•7 stone. Bom at Market Wheaton, in York^iire. 
Length of his foot was 15I laches, and the girt of his 
wrist ir inches. His right hand is preserved in the 
museum of the College of Surgeons <1797-1821^. His 
bapaism is duly registered in Market Weighton Church. 

ft) BRICB f7 feet 8 inches. His hand could 
spaa tsi inches. (See AnaK.) 

i/) BUSBV 7 feet 9 Inches; of Darfteld. 

Hts Drotber was about the same height. 

(A| Byrnb (CA«r/rx), 7 feet 7 inches. He died at 
Cockspur Street, aged es. 

{/) CMANOWoo-CkiO, 8 feet 6 inches; of Fychou. 
'fhe Chinese giant. Exhibited in London, 1865-6, and 
In 1880 ; died (893. 

(IMI CharlbmACNB. 8 fect nearly. He could saueeze 
together three horse-shoes at once with his hands. 

fwl COTTBR (PAtr^ck), 8 feet 7I inches. The Irish 
giant A cast of hts hand is preserved in the museum 
ot the College of Surgeons (died i8oa). 

(a) Danibl. Oliver Cromwell's ixirtcr, was a giant. 
Of Elba^ZHR, 7 cubits (I 10 feet 6 Inches). The 
)ew^ pant mentioned by Josephus. He lived in the 
reign ofvitellius. 

(7) ELBtCBCUi {y^uAim), 7 feet lo inches. The 
Spanish giant. Exhibited in London. 

(ef Evans ( fVUham), 8 feet at death. Porter of 
'Charles 1 . (died 1633). 

{si Frank (Bigi, 7 feet 8 inches; weight, n stone; 
girtn round the chest,^ incites. He was an Irish- 
man, whose name was Francis .Sheridan <dieJ 1870). 

(4 Franz iLsuis). 7 feet O inch«u^ 1 he French giant. 
iu) Gabara. 9 feet 9 inches. An Arabian giant. 
Pilay says he was the taUesc mao seen in the days of 
Claudius. 

(wl CILLY, 8 feet. A Swede ; exhibited In the 
part ot the nineteenth century. 

(SM COLi'ATH. 6 cubits and a span (fq feet 4 inche^. 
•~>x Sena. xvIL 4, etc. His “ brother *' was also a giant. 

Sam. xx\. 19; i CAron. xx. c But if the cubit was 
•s laches, and a span o inches, then 6 cubits and a span 
would amount to it# feet, 

far) Gordon {A/ics), j feet. An Essex giantess 

X 737 >. 

(y| Hales {XoAsr/t, 7 feet 6 hiches: bom at Somer- 
tun. Generally called '* The Norfolk Giant '* (i8oo-i86a). 

(a) HaR'URAOA {HarsidS, “5 ells of Norway in 
AMigId " (nearly 8 fect). The Norway giant. 

tee) HOLM HS {/tsHjmmin}, of NorthuuiherUnd. 7 feet 
6 inches, died aged 6 a. He was sword-bearer of 
the Cor]^ration m Worcester. 

(M) JBNKXNS, 7 fect 6 inches. Oerk in the Bank 
of England. BuiieA in the garden, to seve the corpse 
from restmectionisui The Bank garden was the 
urilidnal duixchyard of St. Christopher. 

(40) La Pibkrb, 7 feet 1 inch; of Stratgard. la 


J5ei LOUIS, 7 feet 6 inches. The French giant. 
Tim mme as Louis Franx {t), who was also called 
'Mona. Louis.” His left hand b pteaeryed in the 
wiseuKi of Che College of Surgeons. 

(6af LtiUsMKtN, 8 feet 5 inches. The R imrt aa 
giant, amt drunt-uiajor of the ImiwrUl Ouarils. 

M'OomaLD iydwstsU f wet 6 inches; «f Cock 

LO {SmimtaH, • feel so tertiea. A 
Sattchwum 1 ttMu% catted *' Sean ^ (dl^ (Bos), 
PtittM of Wales's footman. 

(gai Macrath f feet • tnettea. Ke 

man ettStamiearedhy bbb^ BatldBy, and died «l 
'•fethfe efas ((797-17601. 


(at)) Marian, 8 feet a Inches. Played In AeMf (ted 
about t4 years ago; died ia Germany at the age 

dir MAXmrsus, t feet 6 inches. The Roman 
emperor (835-038). 

(46) Mbllon i/sdmun/f), 7 feet 6 Inches -Bom at 
Port I..eicester, Irdand (1665-1684). 

(56) MiddLBTON (yoAM), 9 feet 3 Inches. *'Hla 
hand was 17 Inches long, and 8) inches broad." He 
was bom at Hale, in Lancashire, in the reign of 
James f.— />r. Flott: History 0/Staffordshire. 

(6A) Muller (Miun'mi/iaH CAristo^Aer), 8 feet. 
His hand measured to inches, and his fore-finger was 
^ Inches tong. The Saxon giant. Died in Lrmdon 

feet 10 Inches. An Irish giant, con- 
temporaiY with O'Brien. Died at Marseilles. 

(•#) O'BRIHN (CAariesi. 8 feet a inches. An Irtoh 
giaat { no relation of Patrick. Bom 1761; died 

feM O’Bribn (Patrick), the Irbh giant, was 8 feet 
7 aclies in height. Hb skeleton b preserved in the 
museum of the College of Surgeons. Bom 1760; died 
August 3,1807, aged 47. 

(ac) Og, king of Baslian. ** K'is bed was 9 cubits by 
4 cubits "jff t3( feet by 6 feet>.~Z>rw/. iii- 11. 

N.B.—'The Great Bed of Ware was la feet by is 
teet; but in 1895 it was shortened by 3 fort. It U now 
(r897) at Rye House. 

(y) OSBN (HeinricA), 7 feet 6 inches; weight, 
300 Ids. or 37^ stone. Bom in Norway. 

(44 Parsons (tVatUr), 9 feet 6 Inches. Gate 
porter to James I. and Charles II. 

(54 PORUS. an Indian king who fought against 
Alexander near the nver Hyd.isp6s (B.C. 3x7). He ww 
a giant ** 5 cubhs in height " (7^ strength in 

pruuortion.— Cut Hus: De ReOus/^tit Alex- 
mMsri Afajgni. 

(6r) RiECH ART ( y. H.), 8 teet 3 inches, of Frledbctg. 
Ills hither and mother were both giants. 

(7f\ SalmbroN (AfartiH), 7 feet 4 inches. A Mexi¬ 


can. 

fSr) Sam (Big), $ feet 10 inches. (See M'DonaLO.) 
iqc) SmrridAN {Francis), 7 feet 8 inches. (Sec 

(s</) Swam {Miss Anne Harness), 7 feet; of Nora 

Scotia. 

(3rf) Tollbr (y.), 8 feet. Bom 1795; died it« 9 . 
aged 34 

(4<f) Voif BruSTEO, of Norway, 8 feet Exhibited 
ta Lmdon, f88t. 


*. • In i68a, a giant 7 feet 7 inches was 
exhibited in Dublin. A Swede 8 feet 
6 inches was in the body-guard of a king 
of Prussia. A human skeleton 8 feet 
6 inches is preserved in the museum of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Becanus says he had seen a man nearly 
10 feet high, and a woman fully 10 feet 
Gasper Bauhin sp^ks of a Swiss 8 feet 
In height. Del Rio says he saw a Pied¬ 
montese in X57a more than 9 feet in 
stature. C, S, F. Warren, M.A., says 
(in Nates and Queries, August 14. 1875) 
tha^ his father knew a ladv 9 feet high ; 
'* her head touched the ceiling of a gf^- 
sized room." Vanderbrook says be «aw 
a black man, at Congo, 9 feet high. 

V It will be aoeo tlmt the txlieer uum waa ELBAZBR 
wlM> wa« toi feet. Andronlctw wm xo feet. 

CKant of UtoroturOy Dr. Samuel 

Johnson (1709-1783). 

CKtmt'R 0»i|BOWRy7 a basaltic mole 
in Ireland, said it* be the oommehOemeiit 
of a causeway from Ireland to iicotlmid, 

tkmm 
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(See Geofirey's British History, viil 10- 
12.) 


CHant'e OraTe (Tfu), a height on 
the Adriatic shore of the Bosphorus, much 
frequented by holiday parties. 


Tl» a ifrand slffht frrjin off “ The Giant's Grave 
To watcli the urosnress of those roUitiji: seas 
Between the Bo&i>borus, as they lash and lava 
Europe and Asia. 

Byrm: Dm Juan, v. 5 (tSie,). 


Giant’s IiSap [Lam Goimagot) ot 
** Goemagoi’s Leap.’ Now called Haw, 
near Plymouth, The legend is that Cori’- 
ncus (3 ) wrestled with Gogmagot king 

of the Albion giants, raised the monster 
on his shoulder, and, carrying him to the 
lop of a high rock, heaved him into the sea. 

At the beemnln{f of the encounter, Corineua and the 
(pant itandine front to front held each other strongffy 
m th^ arms, and panted aloud for breath . but Goema- 
eot presently erasping Corineus with all his mij^t. 
broke three of his ribs, two on hU right side and one 
on hb left. At which Corineus, hiij^hly enraged, roused 
up hb whole strength, and snatching up the giant, ran 
with him on hb shoulders to the neighbouring cliff^Pud 
heaved him into the sea. . . . The place wtiere hCM 
b called I.jun Coemagot or Goemagot's l,eap tothb 
day.->Gr^r«y ■' British History, L 16 (ti 4 ah 

Giants* War ( The). There are two 
wars with the celestials in Greek mytho¬ 
logy, viz. that waged by the Titans, and 
that waged by the giants. The former 
lasted ten years, and was a war between 
Kronos (a Titan) and Zeus (i syL) for 
“ universal empire," In this war Zeus 
was victorious, and be hurled the fol¬ 
lowers of Kronos into TartAios. 

The latter war was from a revolt of the 
twenty-four giants against Zeus. The 
revolters were overcome by the aid of the 
other gods and the assistance of Hercules. 


Qiaoxur \d]au/'^\ Byron's tale called 
The Giaour is supposed to be told by a 
Turkish fisherman who had been em¬ 
ployed all the day in the gulf of iEgi'na, 
and landed his boat at nightfall on the 
Pirse’us, now called the harbour of Port 
LeonA He was eye-witness of all the 
Incidents, and in one of them a principal 
agent (see line 35a, **1 hear the sound 
of coming feet 

The tale is this: Leilah, the beauti¬ 
ful concubine of the caliph Hassan. (a^ 
in love with a giaour, flees from the 
seraglio, is overtaken, put to death, and 
cast into the sea. The Giaour cloves 
Ha&san’s skull, flees for his life, and 
becomes a monk. Six jrears afterwards 
be tells his history to his father confessor 
on his death-bed, and prays him to ••lay 
his body with the humblest dead, and not 
even to inscribe his name on his tomb.** 


Aeoofdmgly, he it called **the Oiaotir»** 
and is no olher oaiae (sSsj). 


** He wbo heth bent Um o'et the dead," etc* b b 
khb poem. 

A naour is an unbeliever, one whs 
disbeneves the Mohammedan faith. 

Giaulufre (4 syL), daughter of the 
king of Saman'dal, the mightiest of the 
under-sea empires. When her father was 
made captive by king Saleh, she emerged 
for safety to a desert island, where she 
met Bcacr the young king of Persia, 
who proposed to make her his wife ; but 
GiauharC “spat on him." and changed 
him “ into a white bird with red beak 
and red legs." The bird was sold to a 
certain king, and. being disenchanted, 
resumed the human form. After several 
marvellous adventures. Beder again met 
the under-sea princess, propos^ to her 
anin. and she became his wife and queen 
CM Persia.— Arabian Nights {“ Beder and 
Giauhard"). (See Bedek, p. 101.) 

Gibbet, a foot-pad and a convict, who 
“ left his country for his country's good." 
He piqued himself on being the best- 
behaved man on the road." 

*Twas for the gooff of my country I should be abcoad. 
-^Fatvuhar: Tht Btaux Stratagem, lit t (iroYjU 

I thought It rather odd . . . and said to myself u 
Gibbet said when he heard that AlmweLl had goo* to 
church, *' That looks suspicious. '—Smiths 

Gibbet {Master), secretary to Martin 
Joshua Bletson (parliamentary commis¬ 
sioner).— Sir IV, Scott: IVooifstoch{time. 
Commonwealth). 

Gibliie {Guse), a half-witted lad in 
the service of lady Bellenden.— Sir fV, 
Scott: Old Mortality (time, Charles IL). 

Like Goose Gibble of famous memory, he Srst ke^ 
the turkeys, and then, as hb years advanced, was 
promoted to the more important office of nffiidisig the 
cows.—A'sMiiriSry. 

Gibby, a Scotch Highlander in at¬ 
tendance on colonel Briton. He marries 
Inis, the waiting-woman of Isabella.— 
Mrs, Centlitrre: The Wonder (1714). 

Glbom {Madame), a type of feminine 
vulgarity. A hard-head^, keen-witted^ 
coarsely clever, and pragmatical mattress 
femme, who believes in nothing but a 
food digestion and money in the Funds.— 
HenriMonnier: Scents Pop>uiaiTes{s^h^, 

Mde. Pochet and Mde. Gibou are the 
Fkench “ Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris.** 

Gibraltar of Amarios, Quebec. 

Gibraltar of Greece, a precipitoi}| 
rock 700 feet above the sea. 

Gibraltar of the Vew Wotlil. 
Cape Diamond, in the provindi el 
Qiwbea 
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. Gibson i^yanet), m yoiing dependent 
on Mrs. Margaret Bertram of Singlesidc. 
— W. Scoti: Guy Mannfrin^ {X\vc\t, 
George II.). 

CHdeon's Stratagem {Judg. vIL 

i6~2o). 

^ A parallel case is recorded in Vene¬ 
tian history. When Anco'na was besieged 
by the Venetians, in 1174. Aldruda count 
of Bertinoro sent a small army to their 
aid. When it reached the summit of 
Falcognesa, in sight of Ancona, Marche- 
sdH ordered every man to bind to the 
head of his lance several lighted torches, 
and to spread themselves out as wide as 
possible. It was night-time, and the men 
marched slowly down the mountain, Chris¬ 
tian was dismayed, thought the relief party 
ten times more numerous than it really 
was, decamped, and the siege was raised. 

Gifford ( John ). This pseudonym has 
been adopted by three authors : (i) John 
Richards Green, Blackstone's Common- 
iaries Abridged (1823); {2) Edward Fosa< 
An Abridgment of Riaekstone's Comment 
iariei (i8ai) ; (3) Alexander Whellier, 
The English Lcn^r. 

Gifford ( William), author of The 
Baxnad, a poetical satire, which annihi¬ 
lated the Della Cru^ea school of poets 
(1994). In 1796 Giiftord published 7 'he 
Mmvldd, to e^ix)se the Ibw state of dra¬ 
matic authorship. 


Re WM a man with,whom I had no Jitervy lym- 
pethlea. . . . He h id, however, af heart fnn of kindness 
nt an Hiring cieotures except authors ; /Aem he 
■udad M a fishmons^er regards eels, or. af JUmdc 
Wakoo old Worms.— 


OigiirlMltridlt FountalXL ebbs and 
flows eight times a day. The tale is that 
Giggleswick was once a nymph living 
with the Oreads on mount Craven. A 


iatyr chanced to see her, and resolved to 
win her; but Gig^leswkk fled to escape 
her pursuer, and - pray kig to the * * topic 

g odt” 9 ^vwted 

fear, pjo I^yt 9 % in hU 

Eofytfihan, a .,,,, 


GH son'4>f^i3laH of SantHW^n^ 

’•quire or 4»eudefo to a latfy, and 

up % hii undt&, <:kttm (}ilp4st4s, 
Gil Sas went to Dr. Godinea’s school, of 
Oviedo afd earned the fc- 

G itadon of Iteing a great schofar. He 
d lair abflities, a kind heart, and 
inclinations, bid Was ^ikilyled ast7U/*h^ 
bis vaidty. ft$n of wit lusd 
m In bis moraift^ by olherrat * 

first, be afterwards played tht. 


devices on those less experienced. As he 
grew in years, however, his conduct im¬ 
proved, and when his fortune was made 
he bet^me an honest, steady man.— 
Lesage : Gil Bias (1715), 

Gil Bias, by Lesage, bks. l.-iii., published In French 
In 1715; bks. ir.-vi.. in I7#4; bks. tH.-xII. In *745. 
English versions: by Smollett (1761); by Procter 
1*774); tjy Smart etc. 

*.• Lesage borrowed largely from the 
romance o; Kspinel, called V^'ida del 
Rscudero Marcos de Ohregon (1618), from 
which he has taken his prologue, the 
adventure of the parasite (bk. i. a), the 
dispersion of the company of Cacabelos 
by the muleteer (bk. i, 3), the incident of 
the robber's cave (bk. i. 4, 5), the surprise 
by the corsairs, the contributions levied 
by don Raphael and Ambrose (bk. i. 15, 
16), the service with the duke of I^rma, 
the character of Sangrado (called by 
Espinel SagredoS, and even the reply ot 
don Matthias ac Silva when asked to 
fight a duel early in the morning, “As I 
nev'cr rise before one, even for a party of 
pleasure, it is unreasonable to expect tliat 
I should rise at six to have my throat 
cut ” (bk. iii. 8). 

Gil Morrica. " Oil ” is a variant of 
ehilde = don. (See MoRRiCE.) 

Gilbert, butler to sir Patrick Chatteris, 
provost of Perth.— Sh W. Scotf : Fait 
Maid of Perth (lime, Henry IV.). 

Gilbert {Sir), noted for the sanative 
virtue of his sword and cere-cloth. Sir 
Laiincelot touched the wounds of siy 
Meliot with sir GillRjrt’s sword and wiped 
them with the cere-cloth, and “anon a 
wholer man was he never in all his life." 
—Sir T. Malory: History of Prinee 
Arthur, 1 . ixo (1470). 

Gilbert with the Wklte Sand, 

one.of the companions of Robin Hood, 
mentioned often in The L^tiell Geste of 
Bobyn Hode (fyttc v. and vii,), 

Thali saw I upon auld Beird Gray, 

Xtobecie llude, and CrUl>«rt *'irlth the qubUalmd,* 

Quhora Hay of Nauchtctti slew In Madui-taiiitL 

ScoUiKh Xflt. 

CUll>ertsoleiig|&, cousin to lady 
Margaret Bellenden.—iStr W, Sf^ft 
Old Moriali/y (time, Charles IL). 

Qildaa {The Wise}^ author ol the 
chronicle Jje Bstcidio Britannim, first 
printed in 15215, utterly worthless as m 
history, extreniely dull, meagre^ . and 
obscure. His book may be dmdbd into 
tww periods: from the invasion ctf 

Britslii l^ the Komaiis; and (a) from the 
rt!VDU Of Maximus to hki own (Hf 
ilve(l:eq> 3 *S 7 a} ^ . v:;’s} .>.1 
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011dai d# {St), near Vanncs, 

fn France. This monnsiery was founded 
in the sixth century by St. Gildas “ the 
Wise,*" Birth and death dates uncertain. 


For tome of ut knew t thtng or two 
In tke ebbejr of St. Gildas ae Ruys. 

Ltmg/elltw: Tht Goldin Ugtnd. 

CHl'deroy, a famous robber. There 
were two of the name, both handsome 
Scotchmen, both robbers, and both were 
hanged. One lived in the seventeenth 
century, and *'had the honour” of 
robbing cardinal Richelieu and Oliver 
Cromwell. The other was born in 
Roslin, in the eighteenth century, and 
was executed in Edinburgh for stealing 
sheep, horses, and oxen.°* In the Percy 
RtUquti, I, iii, la is the lament of 
Gilderoy’a widow at the execution of her 
*' handsome'' and ** winsome *’ Gilderoy; 
and Campbell has a ballad on the same 
subject. Both are entitled Gilden^, 
and refer to the latter robber; but TO 
Thomson's Orpheus Caledonius, ii. is*a 
copy of the older ballad. 

*.* Thomson's ballad places Gilderoy 
In the reign of Mary "queen of Scots/' 
but this is not consistent with the 
tradition of his robbing Richelieu and 
Cromwell. We want a third Gilderoy 
for the reign of queen Mary—one living 
in the sixteenth century. 

Higher than Gilderoy's Kite, Accord¬ 
ing to ancient custom, the greater the 
enme, the higher the gallows. Hence 
Haman was han^d on a very high gibbet. 
The gallows or Montrose was 30 feet 
high ; and the ballad says of Gilderoy— 

Of GHderoy tae fraW thry were, 

Th^ bound him miekJe strong, 

Tull gclunburrow they ltd him tMlr, 

And on a gallows hiitig:; 

They hunx him high above the Mii 
He was so trim a^y. . , . 

** Higher than Gilderoy’s kite.” Gil- 
deroy was raised *50 high that he wai 
like a kite in the air. 


* Boy. Lep Xfl. killed the 
Doy MortaVa by ^Idirt^ him all over to 
adorn a pageant 

_ (3 syl.), wife of Edwitrd an 

Enghsn baron, who accompanied her 
husband Id Jci^salem,. and pe^fprmed 
" ■ of valour in ,lhe war (hk. ,ix,). 

her naiSbahd were slain,by 


oblh 'and her haSband were slain by 

> a, fanner in love with Pmy, 

. 5 ihj auud of thfi lalll/’ who was promts^ 
oy.hcr (athef:;4,bwt .PaUy refuses to 
VWiimdly*, the maidtof. 
% willlord Aiimrartb. Oite 


is a blunt, well-meaning, working fimaer, 
of no education, no refinement, no not^n 
of the amenities of social life.— 
staff: The Maid of the Mill (1765). 

CKlee (i jy/.), serving-boy to Claud 
Halcro.—.S*/> W. Scott : The Pirate 
(time, William III.). 

Gllei (i syl.), warder of the Tower.-^ 
Sir W, Scott : Fortunes of Nigel (time, 
James I.). 

Giles (2 syL), jailer of sir Reginald 
Front de Boeuf.— Sir W, Scott : Ivanhoe 
(time, Richard I.). 

Giles ( Will), apprentice of Gibbie 
Girder the cooper at Wolf s Hope village. 
—Sir W. Scott: Bride of Lammermoof 
(time. William III.). 

Giles, the "farmer’s boy,*’ “meek, 
fatherless, and poor,” the hero of Robert 
Bloomfield's principal poem, which Is 
divided into "Spring.” "Summer,* 

" Autumn,” and " Winter ” (1798). 

Giles of Antwerp, Giles Coignet, 
the painter (1530-1600). 

GilfiUan (Hahakkuk), called "Gifted 
Gnrillan,”a Cameroonian officer and en¬ 
thusiast.— Sir W. Scott : Waverley {iim^ 
George II.). 

Gill (Harry), a farmer, who forbade 
old Goody BUke to carry home a few 
sticks, which she had picked up from his 
land, to light a wee-bit fire to warm hcr- 
scE by. Old Goody Blake cursed him 
for his meanness, saying he should never 
from that moment cease from shivering 
vith cold ; and sure enough, from that 
hour, a-bed or up, summer or winter, at 
home or abroad, his t^h went" chatter, 
chatter, chatter stilL” Gothlng was 01 
no use, fires of no avail, for, spite of all, 
he muttered, " Poor Harry Gill is very 
cold.”— IVdrdsumik: Go^y Blake add 
Harry Gill {lytiS). 

K» wwed to any Rika ti« trttera 
A-bod Of up, to rouag or oldf 
Btit ever to blpiM'if he mutien, , 

'•'Pbor Marry cm COM.* 

Oilla Backer hie 

{The Ptersmi tf thd\. This is one of this 
old Celtic romances, and has lx*efi de* 
scribed ms "amarvellous and veiybeatiu- 
ful creaUoii.” It is a humorous sttiry of 
a trick, and a vetr serious practi^ Joke, 
which was playeef by Avarta. a Dt^anoan^ 
enchanter, on sixteen df the FenifFin 
hCroesh whom lie carried off on hH bdtii 
froth ^n to Ijond of 
and of the advehttifea Of Fltiti i 
DermatG'Dyna «nd thh« 
tMr poriiiii; of AvaitA, irhdi 
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the shape of the Cilia Dacker (Lazy 
Fellow), to recover their companions. 

CKllamore (3 s^l.) or Guillamiir, 

king of Ireland, oemg slain in battle by 
Arthur, Ireland was added by the con¬ 
queror to his own dominions. 

How Gillainore asrain to I reland he pursued . . . 

And having sialn the king, the country waste he laid. 

Drayton £ Poiya/iion, tv. (i6za). 

Giriian, landlady of don John and don 
Frederia— Fletcher: The Ckeinces{1620). 

Gn'lian {Damel tirewoman to lady 
Eveline, and wife 01 Raoul the huntsman. 
— Sir IV, Scott; The Behothed (time, 
Henry IT.). 

Gills {Solomon), ship's instrument 
maker. A slow, thoughtful old man, 
uncle of Walter Gay, who was in the 
house of Mr- Dombey, merchant. Gills 
was very proud of his stock-in-trade, but 
never seemed to sell Anything.— Dickens : 
Dombey and Son (1846). 

Gillyflower, from the French 
from girode (“a clove," called by Chaucer 
" gilofre The common stock, the wall¬ 
flower, rocket, clove pink, are so called. 
(See Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
P" S»9 ) 

Gillyflowers. A nosegay of these 
flowers was given by the fairy Arnazo’na 
to Carpillona in her flight. The virtue 
of this nosegay was, that so long as the 
princess had it about her person, those 
who knew her before would not recognize 
htc.-'-Comtesse UAulnoy: Fairy Talcs 
(** Princess Carpillona," 1682). 

Gilpin {John), a linen-draper and 
train-lmnd captain, living in London. 
His wife said to him, *' Though we have 
been married twenty years, we have taken 
no holiday;" and at her advice the well- 
to-do linen-draper agreed to make a 
family party, and dine at the Bell, at 
Edmonton. Mrs. Gilpin, her sister, and 
four children went in the chaise, and 
Gilpin promised to follow on horseback. 
As madam bad left the wine behind, 
Gilpin girded it in two stone bottles to 
lis belt, and started on his way. The 
aorse, being fresh, began to trot, and then 
to gallop; and John, being a bad rider, 
l^ped the mane with both his hands. 
On went the horse, oflflew John Gilpin's 
doak, together with his hat and wig. 
The dogs barked, the children sexeamed, 
the tumpike-men (thinking he was riding 
for a wager) flung open their gates. He 
flowthrough Edmonton, and never stopped 
tifl he reached Ware, when hU friend the 


calender gave him welcome, and askeo 
him to dismount Gilpin, however, de¬ 
clined, saying his wife would be expecting 
him. So the calender furnished him with 
another hat and wig, and Gilpin harked 
tack again, when similar disasters oc¬ 
curred, till the horse slopped at his 
house in London .—Cawper : John Gilpin 
(1782). 

(John Gilpin was a Mr. Beyer, of Pater¬ 
noster Row, who died in 1791, and it was 
lady Austin who told the anecdote to the 
poet. The marriage adventure of commo¬ 
dore Trunnion, in Peregrine Pickle, is a 
similar adventure.) 

Giltapur Street, a street in West 
Smithfield, built on the route taken by 
the knights (who wore gilt spurs) on their 
way to Smithfleld, where the tournaments 
were held. 

Gluee de Pa4i8amoiite, one of the 

galley-slaves set free by don Quixote. 
Gines had written a history of hts bfe and 
adventures. After being liberated, the 
slaves set upon the knight; they assuUed 
him with stones, robI>ed him and Sancho 
of everything they valued, broke 10 pieces 
“ Mambrinos helmet,’' and then made off 
with all possible speed, taking Sancho's 
ass with them. After a time the ass was 
recovered (pt. 1. iv. 3). 

** Hark ye, friend.” said the i^aney-iUve, **Ctn«s b 
my name, and Faa&ainout^ the title of my family. 
CorvanUs: Don Quixote, I. Ui. 8 (1605). 

lliis Gines reappears in pt. II. H.7 
as '* Petty the showman," who exhibits 
the story of *' Melisendra and don Gay- 
feros." The helmet also is presented 
whole and sound at the inn, where it be¬ 
comes a matter of dispute whether it is a 
basin or a helmet. 

Glneura, the troth-plight bride of 
Ariodant^, falsely accus^ of infldelitv, 
and doomed to die unless she found within 
a month a champion to do battle for her 
honour. The duke who accused her fdlt 
confident that no champion would appear, 
but on the day appointed Ariodant6s him¬ 
self entered the lists. The duke was slahi, 
the lady vindicated, and the champion 
became Gineura’s husband.— Ariosto: 
Orlando Furioso (1516). Also Gen EUR A. 

T Shakespeare, in Muck Ado about 
Nothing, makes Hero fatselv accused Of 
infldeiity, through the malice of deal 
John, who induces Mamret (the lady*i 
attendant) to give Boracnio a rendesvoias « 
at the lady's chamber window. Whfli 
this was going on, Qaudio, the betrothed 
low of Hero, was brought to a 
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where he might witness the scene, and, 
believing Margaret to be Hero, was so 
indignant, that next day at the altar he 
denounced Hero as unworthy of bis love. 
Benedict challenged Claudio for slander, 
but the combat was prevented by the 
arrest and conlession of Borachio. Don 
Tohn. finding his villainy exposed, fled to 
Messina. 

IT Spenser has introduced a similar 
story in his Fairie Queent, v. ii (the tale 
of *• Irena," 

CHn'evra. the young Italian bride 
who, playing hide-and-^eek, hid herself 
in a large trunk. The lid accidentally fell 
down, and was held fast by a spring-lock. 
Many years afterwards the trunk was sold 
and the skeleton discovered.— Rogers: 
Italy 

^ T. Haynes Bayley wrote a ballad 
called Tke Mistletoe Bough, on the sarlib 
tradition. He calls the bridcgrooni 
** young Lovcl." 

•R A similar narrative is given by Collet, 
in his Causes CiUbres. 

^ Marwell Old Hall, once the residence 
of the Seymours, and subsequently of the 
Dacre family, has a similar tradition 
attached to it, and "the very chest is 
now the property of the Rev. J. Haygarth, 
rector of Upham."— Post-OJice Directory, 

H Bramshall. Hampshire, has a similar 
tale and chest. 

% The same tale is also told of the 
great house at Malsanger, near Basing¬ 
stoke. 

Gingerbread {Giles}, the hero of an 
English nursery tale. 

the Giant-HHer, Gitet Gins:rrhrfd, and T'tm 
TnmtnS will flourish tn wide>&ijma<Hiig and new- 
MMlng p«pu\Mnty,~^tVmshtH£tVM 

Ginn or JTan (singular masculine 
Tinaee, feminine Jinniyeh), a species of 
beings created long before Adam. They 
were formed of " smokeless fire ’’ or fiir 
of the simoom, and were governed by 
monarchs named suleyman, the last of 
whom was J&n-ibn-Jftnor Gian-ben-Gian, 
who "built the pyramids of EgvpL** 
Prophets were sent to convert them, 
but on their persistent disobedience an 
army of angels drove them from the earth. 
Among the ginn was one named Axa'xel. 
When Adam was created, and God com¬ 
manded the angels to worship him, Aeasel 
Wfosed, saying, " Why should the spirits 
of fire worship a creature made of earth 7 " 
Whereupon Ood changed him into a 
devil, and caSed him Iblis or Eblis 
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. Ginnistan, the countiy of the Ginn, ^ 
9 Persian Mythology, 

® CK'ona, a leader of the anabaptists, 

• once a servant of comte d'Oberthal, but 
’* discharged from his service for theft. He 
® ioined the rebellion of the anabaptists, 
® but, with the rest of the conspirators, 
^ betrayed the " prophet-king,” ]ohn of 
Leyden, when tne emperor arrived w’ith 
his army. — Meyerbeer: Le ProphiU 

e (1849). 

GioTan'ni {Don}, a Spanish libertine 
e of the aristocratic class. His valet, 
[f Leporello, says, " He had 700 mistresses 
11 in luly, 800 in Germany, 91 in France 
:. and Turkey, and 1003 in Spain." W'hen 
d the measure of his iniquity was full, a 
: legion of foul fiends carried him off to the 

devouring gulf.— Mozart: Don Giovanni 

d (1787)- 

h (The libretto of this opera is by Lorcnio 
D da Pont£.) 

*. * The original of this character was 
t, don Juan Teno'rio, of Seville, who lived 
in the fourteenth century. The traditions 
e concerning him were dramatired by Tirso 

e de Molina; thence passed into Italy and 

n France. Gltick has a musical ballet called 

is Don Juan (1765); Molifere, a comedy mi 

1, the same subject (1665); and Thomas 

^ Corneille (brother of the Grand Corneille) 

LT brought out, in 1673, a comedy on the 

same subject, called La Fes ton de Pierre, 
le which is the second title of Moline’s Don 

j- Juan. Goldoni, called "The Italian 

Moli^rc,*’ has also a comedy on the same 
jj favourite hero, 

Oipaey, the favourite greyhound of 
M Charles 1. 

t- One evening, his [Charies /.I doif scrapil^ «t 

door, he commanded me [jtV Philt/ to IW 

in Glpsey.— Memotrs, 329. 


Giptey Bilug, a flat gold ring, with 
stones let into it, at given distances. So 
called because the stones were originally 
Egyptian pebbles—fagate and jasper. 

Gipiey*wort, botanical name Lyo 5 - 
pus, ^m two Greek words luk{<m) pom 
(' * wolfs foot ’•). Threlkeld says. ‘ * Gyp^ 
do die themselves of a blackish hue with 
the juice of this plant'* 

Gipsies’ Kead-qujurtert, Yetbolm, 
Roxburgh. 

IlMdKlautorcofUMglpriMlM^ ^ 

*,• The tale is that the gipsies are 
wanderers because they refused to sheiler 
the Virgin and Child m their fl^t Ml 
Egypt Anmdu 
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GirtiJ4ll)M of . SevUl^i palled by the 
Knight of the Mirrors a giantess, whose 
body was of brass, and who, without 
ever shifting her place, was the most 
unsteady and changeable female in the 
world. In fact, this Giralda was no 
other than the brazen statue on a steeple 
In Seville, serving for a weathercock. 

** 1 fixed the changeable Giralda ... I ot^igfed her 
to stand still; for during the space of a whole week no 
wfaid Mew but fro(n the north.**—CrmwM/Srr. Don 
Quixoie, II. 1. X 4 (ifits)- 

Giraldns Cambrensis, the literary 
name of Girald de Barri. He was 
author of the Itinerarium Cambria, the 
Descriptio Cambria; and his work on 
Ireland was criticized by John Lynch, 
who called his book Cambrensis Eversvs, 
Giraldus was born in Pembroke, and 
lived 1146-1322 (that is, about the lime of 
Henry II.). 

Girder {Gihbie, i.e. Gilbert), the 
co^er at Wolf s Hope village. 

y^an Girder, wife of the c^'oper .—Sir 
Iv. Scoit: Bride of Lammetmoor (time, 
William III.). 

Girdle {Armi'das), a cestus worn by 
Armi'da, which, like that of Venus, pos¬ 
sessed the magical charm of provoking 
irresistible love, — Tasso: Jerusalem De^ 
Hvered {iS7$). 

FlorHmei's GirdU, the prize of a grand 
tournament, in which sir Sat'yrane (3 syL ), 
sir Brianor, sir Sanglier, sir Art$gal, 
sir Cambel, sir Tri'amond, Brit'omart, 
and others took part. It was accidentally 
dropped by Florimel In her flight (bk. 
Ui. 7. 31)» picked up by sir ^tyrane, 
and employed by him for binding the 
monster which frightened Florimel to 
flight; afterwards it came again into sir 
.Satyrane‘s possession, when he placed it 
for safety in a golden coffer. It was a 
gorgeous girdle, made bv Vulcan for 
Venus, and embossed with pearls and 
precious stones ; but its chief merit was 

It nT«i the virtue of chaste love 
AimI wifl^ood true to all that it did bear j 
Silt whosoever contrary doth prove, 

' Iflght not the same about her middle vear, 
i Bitt it would loose, or else asunder tear. 

S/enstr ; FttMt Qutm*, Ui. 7 (sSpo|. 

of chastity were; * 'Arthur’s 
drinking-horn,'* mentioned in the Alorle 
dArthur, The “court mantel,” men¬ 
tioned In the ballad called “ The Boy and 
the Mantel,” In Percy's Reliquis, The 
' ** enehanted cup/* mentioned in Orlando 
Puriemi ii., etc. (S^ CHA&TlTY, p. xg 9 .) 

Vmm‘s Girdfp, a gindle on which was 
embroidered^ the passions, des&refl, 


and pains of love. It was usually called 
a cestus, which means “embroidered,” 
and was worn lower down than the 
cin'gulum or matron's girdle, but higher 
up than the zone or maiden's girdle. It 
was said to possess the magical power Of 
exciting love. Homer describes it thus— 

In this was every art, and everv charm. 

To win the wisest, and the coolest warm) 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay deslra 
The kind deceit, the still reviving fire^, 

Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sIgjbM, 
SUeaCe that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. 

ppy*: litad, xlv. 

Girdle of Opakka, foresight ann 
prudence. 

The ginlle of Opakka, with which KUH th* SA* 
chanter is eaduetl, wi»at is it *' said Shemshelnar, "but 
foresight and pru<lcnce—the best 'girdle' for the 
sultans of the earth! “^xr G. Moron fi'.s. % IlidUy\ 
Tales of the Greu (" History of Mahoud." Ula 
VS*). 

Girdles, impressed with mystical 
characters, lyere bound with certain cere¬ 
monies routed women in gestation, to 
accelerate lice birth and alleviate the 
pains of laboiu*. It was a Druid custom, 
observed by the Gaels, and continued in 
practice till quite modern times. 

Aldo offered to give Erragon, ** a hundred steeds, 
children of the rein ; a hundred hawks with fluttering 
wing,... and a hundred girdles to bind high-bosomed 
maids, friends of the births of heroes.**—^.rjiejs.* Th* 
Battlt Lorn, 

Gimingtou ( The laird of), previously 
Frank Hayslon, laird of Bucklaw, the 
bridegroom of Lucy Ashton. He is i^ound 
wounded by his bride on the wedding 
night, recovers, and leaves the counti ^; 
but the bride goes mad and dies,— 

PK Scott: Bride 0/ Lammermoor (time, 
William III.). 

GJallar, HelmdalFs horn, which he 
blows to give the gods notice when any 
one approaches the bridge Bifrdst.^ 
Scandinavian Mythology, 

Gladiator ( The dying), more cotreut, 
as some think, Galatian, This famous 
statue, found at Nettuno (the ancieint 
Antium), was the work of Agoslas^ a 
sculptor of Ephesus. 

Gladff'moor (Mr,Y almoner of tho 
earl of Glenallan, at Glehallah House.— 
Sir PV, Scott: The Antiquary (time, 
George UI.). 

Gtamor^aaiv according to British 
fable, is gla or gfyn Morgan (valley or 
glen of Morgan)^ Cundah^ ana Morgan 
^ys Spenser) were sons of GonOriU and 
Regan, the two elder daughteia of Idng 
Leytf Cundah chased Morgan into Wales, 
and slew him In tha glen vhida 
peiuates his name. r 
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BM th« bloody brethrejOi both to ralM i 
Btti 8eree Cundah fan shortly to enry 
lllB bvothcr Moivsn ... 

, Ralsd warre, auo him In battein overthrew; 
WhMce as ha to those woody hllles did fly, 

Wti^ of him CU-mor|fan, there him slew. 

S/tfUtr: Fairie Quttne, a, to. {is 9 o)> 

irblf is not quite In accordance with 
Geoffrey's account— 

SoBM restless spirits . . . inspired Marnn with vain 
SOSKWIttk .. . who marched with an army through Cune- 
daglus's country, and benn to burn all before him ; 
but he was met 1^ Cunedagius, wittt all his forces, who 
attacked Margan.... and. putting (lim to night,.. . 
killed him In a town of Kantbria, which since his death 
has been failed Margan to this day.— History, 
U. ts {1x4a). 

Glasgow {Thf bishop o/).~Sir W. 
Scott: Castle Dangerous, xix. (time, 
Henry I.). 

OllhSffow Arnifl, an oak tree with 
it bird aTOve it, and a bell hanging from 
one of the branches ; at the foot of the 
tree a salmon with a ring in its mouth. 
The legend is that St. Kentigcm biJRt 
the city and hung a bell in an oak tree to 
summon the men to work. This accounts 
for the oak and bell." Now for the 
rest; A Scottish queen having formed an 
illicit attachment to a soldier, presented 
her paramour with a ring, the gift of her 
royal husband. This coming to the know- 
le^e of the king, he contrived to abstract 
it ^om the soldier while he was asleep, 
threw it into the Clyde, and then asked 
his queen to show it him. The queen, in 
great alarm, ran to St Kentigern, and 
confessed her crime. The father con¬ 
fessor went to the Clyde, drew out a 
Ihl^bn with the ring in its mouth, handed 
It to the queen, and by this means both 
prevented a scandal and reformed the 
i^penianl lady. 

IT In 1688 James II., in his escape, 
threw the Great Seal (Clavis regni) into 
Ibe Thames, as he was on his way to 
Sheerness to meet the vessel which was 
to take him to the continent But the 
lyjw found by a fisherman In his net, 
attq detl'«^<ii(i 5 d to the prince of Orange. 

iTTbw.'are several sfories somewhat 
Simn^r. ^ Oiie is told of Dame Rebecca 
Berry, aHfe of Thomas Elton of Stratford 
^w, ^nd relict of sir John Berry {1696), 
the heroine of the ballad called The Cruel 
The story runs thus : A knfghi, 
passing by a cottage. Heard the cries of a 
woman in labour. By hie knowledge of 
the occtUt sciences, he knew Uiat the 
iufmt was doomed ip be his future wife ; 
bill ha 4 etermine 4 ito elude his destiny. 
Whan the child was of a marriageable 
hft tpe^ her tp the seaside, intending 
to dro%n her« httt rdentech and^ thrawini 


a ring into the sea, commanded her never 
to see bis face again, upon pain of death) 
till she brought back that ring with her. 
The damsel now went as cook to a noble 
family, and one day, as she was preparing 
a cod-fish for dinner, she found the ring 
in the fish, look it to the knight, and thus 
became the bride of sir John Berry, The 
Berry arms show a fish, and in the dexter 
chief a ring. 

H In Bewdley church, near Ribbesford 
manor, on the door north of the aisle, is 
the effigy of a young huntsman shooting 
a buck, and a salmon. 'Fbe legend is as 
follows : 7 'he daughter of lord Ribbesford 
was in love with a young huntsman 
named John de Horsell, to whom she 
gave a valuable ring. When her father 
asked her what had become of her ring, 
she told him she had lost it while bathing. 
Lord Ribbesford promised, if any one 
found it and brought it to the manor, he 
migni claim in reward his daughter in 
marriage. While John de Horsell was 
hunting, a salmon leaped out of a stream 
and was accidentally shot by an arrow 
aimed at a buck. The young lover inserted 
the ring in the salmon's mouth, and sent 
the fish as a present to his lordship, who, 
an compliance with his word, gave him his 
daughter for his bride. 

GlaMB{Afrs.),a. tobacconist, In London, 
who befriended Jeanie Deans while she 
sojourned in town, whither she had come 
to crave pardon from the queen for Effie 
Deans, her half-sister, lying binder sen¬ 
tence of death for the murder of her in¬ 
fant bom before wedlock .—Sir IV. Scoti: 
Heart of Midlothian (time. George 11 .). 

CH.ass Axmour. When Cheiy went 
to encounter the dragon that guarded the 
stn^ng apple, he arrayed himself in gjass 
armour, which reflected objects like a 
mirror. Consequently, when the monster 
came against him, seeing its reflection 
In every part of the armour, it fancjted 
hundreds of dragons were coming against 
and ran away in alarm into a cave, 
which Chery instantly closed up. and thps 
became master of the situation.—Omr- 
tesu D'Aulncy: Fairy Tales (“Princess 
Fairstar,” i68a). 

Slipper. Cinderella's “glass” 
slipper {souUers de verre) is probably, a 
blunder for “fur” slippy (somliers de 
iHtir). At least so Uttii6 thinka-^ 

Cast MfcfNtu* Ml n 
pur u«ke,qu‘«kAiai| 
cant« de cendrtlton 
kUiurde) mu tle<k d# 


'll pu cotnprttcei 
>xim-den 
sottHers _.. 
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•.* All the earliest editions, however, 
have panioujles en verre, not vair, (See 
Notts and Queries, October 24, 1896, 
P- 33» ) 

Olassd (Mrs.), author of a cookery' 
book, immortalized by the saying, “First 
catch your hare, then cook it.” 

Mrs. Glasse is the assumed name of Dr. 
John Hill (1716-1775). 

A (Treat variety of learned d.iintles which Mrs. GlasM 
herself would not disdain to add to her high-flavoured 
caUlogae.~~£dtn^ur^h JCn-irw. 

1 Vnow It all. from s lark to a loin of beef; and In the 
economy of the table, wouMn't hold a candle to Hannah 
Gluse hcrs^f.^CufnZ-erdaMd : h'trst Lm>e, ii, i (*796), 

Glas'tonbuiy, in Arthurian ro¬ 
mance, was the burial-place of king 
Arthur. Selden, in his Illustrations of 
Drayton, gives an account of Arthurs 
tomb “ betwixt two pillars,” and says 
that “ Henry II. gave command to Henry 
de Bois (then abbot of Glastonbury) to 
make great search for the body of the 
British king, which was found in a 
wooden coffin some i6 foote deepe, and 
afterwards they found a stone on whose 
lower side was fixed a leaden cross with 
the name inscribed.” 

Glastonbury Thorn. The legend is that 
]oscph of Anmathga stuck his staff into 
the ground in *' the sacred isle of Glas- 
tonbuiy,” and that this thorn blossoms 
“on Christmas Day” every year. St 
Joseph was buried at Glastonbury. 

Not xreat Arthur's tomb, nor holy Joseph's 8TavOi 
From sacrilege had fxiwer their sacred Iwnes to sare,.. 
l^erej trees m winter bloom and bear their 

**'**** Drmytm : PotyolbUn. IH, (iflia). 

Glatisaat, the questing beast. It 
had the head of a serpent, the body of a 
libbard, buttocks of a lion, foot of a hart, 
and in its body “ there was a noise* like 
that of thirty couple of bounds questing ” 
(i.e. in full cry). Sir PaIomi'd6s tne 
Saracen was for ever following this beast. 
—Sir T. Malory: History of Prince 
Arthur, il 5a, 53, X49 (1470)- 

Gl&a’oa (3 syl.), nurse of the prinoesi 
Brit'oraart. She tried by charms to 
“undo” her lady’s love for sir Artegal, 
**but love that is in gentle heart begun, 
no idle charm can remove.” Finding her 
sorcery useless, she took the princess to 
consult Merlin, and Merlin told her that 
by marrying Artegal she would found a 
race of kings from which would arise “ a 
royal virgin that shall shake the power of 
S^n.” The two now started in quort of 
m knight, but in time got separated. 
Glaucfi became •* the ♦squlit ” cf sir 


ScuMamore, but reappears (bk. Ifl la) 
after the combat between Britomart and 
Artegal, reconciles the combatants, and 
the princess consents “to be the love of 
Artegal, and to take him for her lord” 
bk. iv. 5, 6).— Spenser: Fairie Queene 

1590. 1596). 

GIiATTCnS, a fisherman of Boeo'tia 
He observed that all the fish which he 
laid on the grass received fresh vigour, 
and immediately leaped into the sea. 
This grass had been planted by Kronos, 
and when Glaucus tasted it, he also 
leaped into the sea, and became a pro¬ 
phetic marine deity. Once a year he 
visited all the coasts of Greece, to utter 
his predictions. Glaucus is the sailors' 
patron deity. 

ISy} old soothttyinx GUucug' tpelL 

Mtitan ; Cemus, •74 (>flS4)- 
As Glaucus, when he tasted of the herb 
That made him peer anioni? the ocean ffods. 

Danti : Paraditt, I. (1311). 

Glaucus, son of Hippolytus. Being 
smothered in a tub of honey, be was 
restored to life by fa] dragon given him 
by Escula'pios (probably a medicine so 
ciiled).— Apollodorus : Bibliotheca, aj. 

Glaucus, in lord Lytton's Last Days 
of Pompeii (1834). 

Glaucus, of Chios, inventor of the art 
of soldering metal.— Pausaniat: IHster- 
ary of Greece. 

Glaucus (A Second), one who mini 
himself by horses. This refers to Glaucus, 
son of Sis'yphos, who was killed by his 
horses. Some say he was trampled to 
death by them, and some that he was 
eaten by them. 

Glaucus, or The Wonders of the 
Shore. The natural history of the beach, 
by C. Kingsley (1855). 

Glauous's Swop, GlaudeiDiomMs 

rmutatio, a very foolish exchange. 

omer (Iliad, vi.) tells us that Glaucus 
changed his golden armour for the iron 
one of Diomedfts. The French say, Cost 
le troc de Glaucus et de Diomede, This 
Glaucus was the grandson of Bellerophon. 
(In Greek, “Glaukos.”) 

Glsc-maideii (The), Louise, who has 
a love*passage with the son of Robert lit 
of Scotland. After the death of the 
prfncsi ahe casts herself down a fteep 
precipice, and is never heard of mom-' 
iSiV m Scott: The Fait Maid ^imH 
ItMliimm, Henry IV.Jii 
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CFlem, the scene of Arthur's battle, Is 
Jo Northumberland. 

Tm Saht tlMt »n day tong 

lUnf t>y th« white mouth of the violent Glem. 

Ttnnyton. 

Olenallan [Joscelind dowager couni ^ 
ess of), whose funeral takes place by 
Vjrchlight in the Catholic chapel 

The earl of Glenallan, son of the dow¬ 
ager countess. — Sir W, Scott: The /tnti- 
quary {time, George IIL). 

Glenalvon, heir of lord Randolph. 
When young Norval, the son of lady 
Randolph, makes his unexpected appear- 
an^'e, Glenalvon secs in him a rival, whom 
he hates. He insinuates to lord Randolph 
that the young man is a suitor of lady 
Randolph’s, and, having excited the pas¬ 
sion of jealou^, contrives to bring his 
lordship to a place where he witnesses 
their endearments. A fight ensues, in 
which Norval slays Glenalvon, but ish^ 
self slain by lord Randolph, who then <£s- 
covers too late that the supposed suitor was 
his wife’s son.— Home : Douglas (1757). 

Glenarroii, a novel by lady Caroline 
Lamb(z8x6). Its object is to represent 
the dangers arising from a devotion to 
fashion. The hero is said to be meant 
'or lord Byron. 

Glencoe (a syl\ the scene of tlM 
massacre of M'lan and thirty-ei^hl of his 
glenmen, in 169a. All Jacobites were 
commanded to submit to William III. by 
the end of December, 1691, M*lan was 
detained by a heavy fall of snow, and sir 
John Dalryraple, the master of Stair, sent 
captain Campbell to make an example of 
'*&e rebel" 

(Talfourd has a drama entitled Glencoe, 
or the Fall of the Ad* Donalds,) 

Glendale Richard), a papist 
conspirator wiln Redgauntlet.— Sir IV, 
Scott: Redgauntlet {lime, George III.). 

Glendln'ning {£ls^th\ or Elspeth 
Beydone (3 sfi.), widow or Simon Glen- 
dinning of the Tower of Glendearg. 

HaUertsmd Edward Glendinning, sons 
of Elspeth Glendinning. W, ScoH: 
The Monastery (dme, Elizabeth). 

Glendinning {Sir Halbert), the 
knight of Avenel, husband of lady Mary 
of Avenel (3 syl,),~Sir W, Scott: The 
Abbot (time. B^zabeth). 


GlendoTCOr', plu. Glendoveers, the 
most beautiful of the good spirits of 
Hindd mythology. 


.. . tlw gt«fidove«n, 
natoWHMl «r •ll^k«»v»alyl)iitli. 
‘ Aiail y r. Oww ef Rehema, vt t 


Glendow'er {pwen), a Welsh oefale* 

man, descended from Llewellyn (last ef 
the Welsh kings). Sir Edmund Mor* 
timer married one of his daughters. 
Shakespeare makes him a wizard, but 
very highly accomplished.— Shakespeare: 
1 Henry IV. (1597). 

G’len^r'ry. So M'Donald of Glen- 
garry (who gave in his adhesion to 
William III.) is generally called. (See 
Glencoe.) 

Glenpro'fling {The old lady), a 
neighbour of old Jasper Yellowlcy.— 5 i> 
W. Scott: The Pirate (time, William 
III.). 

Glenthom {Lord), the hero of Miss 
Edgeworth’s novel called Ennui. Spoiled 
by indolence and bad education, he 
succeeds, by a course of self-discipline, in 
curing bis mental and moral faults, and 
in becoming a useful member of society 
(1809). 

The history of lord Glenthora affords ■ ftriklBg 
plcrur* of ennui, and contains some excellent delinea¬ 
tions of character.—.* Sn£iisA LUemtmn, 
U.S69. 

Glenwarloch (Lord), or Nigel Oli- 
faunt, the hero of Scott’s novel called 
The Fortunes of Nigel (lime, James L). 

GUnter, the palace of Forcsti ** the 
peace-maker," son of Balder. It stood 
on pillars of gold, and bad a silver root 

Glohe of GUkflfl {Reynards). Rey¬ 
nard declared it would reveal what was 
being done, no matter how far off; and 
that it would give information about any¬ 
thing it was consulted on. This famous 
globe, according to Reynard, was set in a 
wooden frame which no one could injure. 
Reynard as<^erted that be had sent this 
valuable treasure to the queen as a pre¬ 
sent ; but it never reached her majesty, as 
it bad no existence but in the cunning 
brain of Master Fox.— Heinrich von AEb- 
mann : Reynard the Fox (1498). 

Gloria'na, **the greatest glorloiit 
queen of Fa^ry-land.^ 

By Glortena 1 mean ffriMrl Glory fai my fcneial 
tentiun, but in my pajrticulsr 1 conceive tho moal 
excellent and {dorious ()eraon of our sovereimi the 
oueen and her kiiurdom is Faefye-buad.— 

.• inivpdttai^ U Ou F*ene Queen* {tsgei. 

Glorionfl JTolin, John Dryden 
{1631-1701). 

Glorioofl PrencKer ( The), St Joba 
Chrysostom (Ic. John Goldensnouth* 
354-407). 

Glos^ {Old), sir Fran^ Butdflll 
(S 770 -»^)- 
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•: 'CHoxy SolOi a cupboard, ottoman, 
:.box. or other receptacle, where anything 
may be thrown for the nonce to get it out 
of sight rapidly. A cupboard at the head 
of a staircase for brooms, etc., is so 
called. 

Glosiovellir, the Scandinavian 
paradise. 

Glessin {Gilbert), a knavish lawyer, 
who purchases the Ellangowan estate, 
and is convicted by counsellor Pleydcll 
of kidnapping Henry Bertrand the heir. 
Both Glossin and Dirk Hatteraick, his 
accomplice, are sent to prison ; and in 
the night Hatteraick first strangles the 
lawyer and then hangs himself .—Sir W. 
S€0tt: Guy Mannering (time, George 
11 .). 

GI-OtrCSSTEB {The duke d/), 
brother of Charles II .—Sir W, Scott: 
Woodstock (lime, Commonwealth), 

Oloticester {Richard dicke of\ in the 
ecHirt of king Edward IV .—Sir IV. 
Sc^t: Anne of Geierstein (time, Edward 
IV.). 

Gloucester {Robert of) wrote a 
History of England in rhyme, from the 
age of Brute or Brutus to about 130a It 
is Geoffrey's Chronicle in bad verse. He 
hved in the reign of Henry III. 

Gloucester {The earl of), in the 
court of king Henry II .—Sir W. Scott: 
The Betrothed (lime, Henry II.). 

Glover {Simon), the old glover of 
Perth, and father of the "fair maid.” 

Catherine Qlover, ” the fair maid of 
Perth," daughter of Simon the glover, 
and subsequently bride of Henry Smith 
the armourer .—Sir W. Scott: Fair 
Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Glover {Heins), the betrothed ofTrud- 
elum [i.e.G<rr/rtf^f^] Pavilion, daughter of 
the mdic*s wife .—Sir W. Scott: Quen¬ 
tin Durtfoard (time, Edward IV.). 

Glowrovrum {The old lady), e 
friend of Magnus TroU ,—Sir IV. Scott: 
The Pirate (time, William UI.), 

; Gltibdub’drib, the land of sorcerers 
end magicians, where Gulliver was 
sbown many of the great men of anii- 
\9y^Xy\r-S‘ttnft: GuiliveVs Travels(fjoS). 

Gluck, a German musical composer, 
greatly patronized by Mary Antoinette. 
Young France set up against him the 
Italian Piccini, Between 1774..and 1780 
imrety street, ooffe^houset scWol, and 
drawing-room of Paris canyasse 4 Ibt 


merits of these two compc^ers, ndt on 
the score of their respective talents; but 
as the representatives of the German and 
Italian schools of music. The partisans 
of the German school were called GlUck- 
ists, and those of the Italian school 
Piccinists. 

Est-c« dSek, est<e Puccini. 

Qua dolt couitmner Polymnle t 
fiooc entre GlUck et PuccIaI 
Tout le Parnasse est ddsunl. 

L’lin •outiont ce que Tautre riif\ 

Et CUo veut battro Uranta. 

Pour mol. qui crnln'; tout maaie, 

Pluslirdsolu quo Babouc 
N’^pousant FUxini nl GlUck, 

Je n‘]r connals rlea: er|^ GlUck. 

H A similar contest raged in Eng¬ 
land between the Bononcinlsts and 
Handelists. The prince of Wales was 
the leader of the Handel or German 
party, and the duke of Marlborough of 
the Bononcinl or Italian school. (See 
Tweedledum. ) 

Glumdaloa, queen of the giants, 
captive in the court of king Arthur. 
The king cast love-glances at her, and 
made queen DollalloTla jealous; but the 
giantess loved lord Grizzle, and lord 
Grizzle loved the princess Huncamunca, 
and Huncamunca loved the valiant Tom 
Thumb.— Tom Thumb, l^ Fielding the 
novelist (1730), altered by O'Hara, author 
of Midas (1778). 

Glum-dal'clitoh, a girl nine years 
old '*and only forty feet high." Being 
such a "little thing," the charge irf 
Gulliver was committed to her during 
his sojourn In Brobdingnag.~ 5 m^ .• 
Gulliver's Travels. 

Soon as GlumdalctUch mis&ed her pleulqflr caiss 

She wept, she blubbered, and sbe ton her hair. 

Pede. 

Glnmnui, the male population of 
the imaginary country Nosmnbdsgrsult, 
visited by Peter Wilkms. The glurams, 
like the females, called gawreys (7.V.), had 
wings, which served both for flying and 
dress^—.■ Peter Wilkins (1750)^ 

Glutton {Thd), Vitellius the Romftn 
emperor (bom a.D. 15, began to reign 
A.D, 69, and died the same year). 
Visiting the field after the battle of 
Bedriac, in Gaul, he exclaimed, ‘*ThQ 
body of a dead enemy Is a delightful 
perfume," 

% Charles IX. of France, when he 
went in grand procession to visit the 
gibbet on which 4dmiral Coltgny was 
banging, had the Wretched heait|ddp^ 
to exdilro, in doggmi v^ie-^ 
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Olattoii ( The\ Qabius Apicius. who 
lived during the reign of Tiberius. He 
spent j^8oo,ooo on the luxuries of the 
Cable, and when only j^ 8 o,ooo of his large 
fortune remained, he hanged himself, 
thinking death preferable to “starvation 
oo Buc^ a miserable pittance." (See 
Lucullus.) 

Gna, the messenger of Frigga.— 
Scandinavian Mythology. 

CkMkts. The PUiades are called In 
Spain Tfu Seven Little Goats. 

So It hapj>ened that we passed close to the Seven 
LitUe Goats.-—CrrE«aM/^jf; Don Quixotr^ II. Ui. 5 (x6is). 

*,• Sancho Panza affirmed that two 
of the goats were of a green colour, two 
carnation, two blue, and one motley ; 

“ but," he adds, “ no he-goat or cuckold 
ever passes beyond the horns of the 
moon. 

Goatsnoie, a prophet, born deaf £^d 
dumb, who uttered his predictions by 
signs.— Rabelais : Panta^ruel, iii. ao 

(1545)- 

Gobbo {Old), the father of I^uncelot. 

He was stone blind. 

Launcelot Gobbo, son of Old Gobbo. 

He left the service of Shylock the Jew 
for that of Eassa'nio a Christian. l..aunce- 
lot Gobbo is one of the famous clowns of 
Shakespeare.— Shakespeare : Merchant ef 
Vmue (1698). 

Gobilprn {Godfrey), the assumed 
name of false Report. He is described 
as a dwarf, with great head, large brows, 
hollow eyes, crooked nose, hairy cheeks, 
a pied beard, hanging lips, and black 
teeth. His neck was short, his shoulders 
awry, his breast fat, his arms long, his 
legs “ kewed," and he rode “ brigge-a- 
bragge on a little nag." He told sir 
Graunde Amoure he was wandering over 
the world to find a virtuous wife, but 
hitherto without success. Lady Correc¬ 
tion met the pany, and commanded 
GobHyve {3 syl/l to be severely beaten 
for a lying varlet,— The Passe^ 
tyme of Plesvre, xxix., xxxi. , xxxii. (1515). 

Goblin Storioiv by the brothers 
Grimm, in German prose (i8ia). They 
have bwn transkited into English. 

God. Pull of the god, full of witiat 
partly Intoxicated. 

God made the countrf, and man made 
like 40 fM,-rCowper> lash C* The Sofa 

ial^ XV Ru^Mca, has. '* Divma 


GODFREY CASEv 

Natura agrosdedit, ars huinana KBliiftoavIt 
urbes.** 

God sides with the strongest, Nape^eoa 

I. said, ‘ ‘ Le bon Dieu est toujours da 
cot^ des gros bataillons." Julius Caesar 
made the same remark. 

God Save the Kin(g. (See 2 Kings 
xi. la ; I Sam. x. 24.) To avoid me 
wretched rhyme of “ laws" and “ voice** 
in our National Anthem, I would suggest 
the following triplet;— 

May ihe our laws defend, 

Lon); live the nation's friend. 

And tnake aU discord end: 

God save the Queen. 

God’a Acre, a churchyard or c e a ne* 
tcry. 

I like that ancient Saxon phrase wtucb caBs 
The tMirial-ground God's Acre ( 

L*ne/tllrw: Acre. 

God’s Table. The Korhn informs 
us that God has written down, in what 
is called “ The Preserved Table," every 
event, past, present, and to come, from 
the beginning to the end of time. Pht 
most minute are not omitted (ch. vi.). 

God’s Token, a peculiar eruption oa 
the skin ; a certain indication of death 
in those afflicted with the plague, 

A Will and a ToHing befi are as present <l«ath as 
Cod's token .Men and all the rest Faatt 
(1619). 

Ch>dam, a nickname applied by the 
French to the English, in allusion to a 
once popular oath. 

Godfrey [ob Bouillon], the chosen 
chief of the allied crusaders, who went to 
wrest Jerusalem from the hands of the 
Saracens. Calm, circumspect, prudent, 
and brave, he despised “worldly empire, 
wealth, and fame."—Torso .• Jerusalem 
Delivered (1575). 

Godfrey [Sir Edmondbury), a magis¬ 
trate killed by the papists. He was very 
active in laying bare their nefarious 
schemes, and his body was found pierced 
with bis own sword, in 1678.— Sir W* 
Scott .* Peveril of the Peak (tlm^, Charles. 

II. ). 

•,* Dryden calls sir Edmondbu]^ 
** Agag," and Dr. Titus Oates he editt 
** Corah.” 

Corah might for Agng's murder call, 

|n terms as coarse a$ Samuel used to Saul. 

ASsalam and Achitefhei. i. 677, 678 ix 6 St^, 

Go^froy {Miss}^ an heiress, daughter 
of an Indian governor.—/W/e .• Tki 
Liar 

Godfr^ in George 

{Un. J. WT Cross) noydof Sms Afmmgk 
marries Hency Lammeter 
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0 oa*i 3 i 61 {DectarY a fchooTmastftr, 
" the most expert flogger in Oviedo '* 
iOtht^^^do]. He taught Gil Bias, and 
six years his worthy pupil under¬ 
stood a little Greek, and was a tolerable 
Latin scholar.”— Ltsage: Gil Bias, I. 
(»7*S)- 

Oodi'va or Godgfifn, wife of ewl 
Leofric earl of Mercia. The tale is that 
she persistently begged her husband to 
remit a certain tax which oppressed the 
people of Coventry. Leofric, annoyed 
at htf importunity, told her he would do 
SO when she had ridden on horseback 
naked through the city at midday (mean¬ 
ing never); but the countess took him at 
his word, gave orders that all people 
should shut up their windows and doors, 
and she actually rode naked through the 
town, and delivered the people from the 
tax. The tale further says that all the 
people did as the lady bade them except 
Peeping Tom, who looked out, and was 
struck blind. 

The tale is told by Dugdale, and Is 
supposed to have occurred somewhere 
about X057. 

Rapin says that the countess com¬ 
manded all persons to keep within doors, 
and away from windows during her ride. 
One man, named Tom of Coventry, took 
a peep at the lady as she passed by, but 
it cost him his life. 

•.* This legend is told at length by 
Drajrton, in his P 9 ly 9 lbion, xiii. (1613). 

Tennyson, in his Godiva.has reproduced 
this story (1842). 

N.B.—Matthew of Westminster (1307) 
is the first to record the story of lady 
Godiva, but the addition of Peeping Tom 
dates from the reign of Charles 11 . In 
Smithfield Wall is a grotesque figure of 
the inquisitive Tom, ** in flowing wig and 
Stuart cravat.” 

T In regard to the terms granted by 
Leofric to lady Godiva. it may be men¬ 
tioned that Rudder, in his Histc^ of 
Glrucester, informs us that “the privilege 
of catting wood in the Herdfloles was 
mnted to the parishioners of St. 
Briavd's Castle, in Gloucestershire, on 
precisely similar terms by the earl of 
Ifereford, who was, at the time, lord ol 
Dean Forest” 


^MUmrn Flering, English two- 
shUiing pieces issued by Shiel when 
master or the mint He was a Roman 
Catholic, and left out F.D. {defmderof thi 
fidtk) from the legend. They were issued 
«»d called bi the same year {x84p)* 
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t hiT* on* of thaM Sorfais bafont ««. Bath F.D. 
•nd D.G. are omitted. Hence they wece both G*diiSi 
and also GrmctUsjt Florins. 

Oodmancliester Hogs and 
Knntinifdozi StnriTflon* 

During s very high flood In the meadows between 
Huntingdon and Godmanchester. something was seen 
floating, which the Godmanchester {people thought eras 
a bUcE hog. and the Huntingdon folk declared was 
a sturgeon. When rescued from the water, it prored 
to be a young donkey.—/.ertf Brmyhrt^JU (Pepya, 
Dimry, May ea, 1667). 

Qodxner, a British giant, son of 
Albion, slain by Canu'tus one of the 
companions of Brute. 

Those three monstrous stones . . . 

Which that huge son of hideous Albion, 

Great f;o<1rTier, threw la fierce contentioe 
At bold Canutus ; but of him was stain. 

Sytnstr : Fafrit ii. 10 (iS^o). 

Godolphin, a novel by lord Lytton 
(*833). 

Goemagot'a or ** Lam Gofl- 

magot,” now called Haw, near Plymouth ; 
the place where the giant fell when Corin'- 
cus (3 syl.) tossed him down the craggy 
rocks, by which he was mangled to 
pieces .—Geofrey : British History, L x6 
(1142). 

*.* Southey calls the word iM-ga- 
mdgog, (Sec Gogmagoo.) 

Ool^mot or Ot>em&fot, a British 
giant, twelve cubits high, and of such 
prodigious strength that he could pull ap 
a full-grown oak at one tug. Srae as 
Gogmagog (f.v.). 

On a certain day. when Brutus was holding a saleow 
festival te the ^eds, . . . this giant, with twenty more 
of hb companions, came in upoe the Britoes, emeiig 
wtaora be nude a dreadful slaughter j but Ike Britons 
at last . . . killed them every one but Getengot . • . 
him Brutus preserved alive, eut ef a desire te eee a 
combat between the giant and Corineus, who took 
delight in tuck encounters. . . . Corieous cerrlod him 
to the top of a high reck, and tossed him Into the sen. 
—Gse/rxr .* BriiuM Histtry, I. k 6 (1x40). 

Ooar'vyl* sister of priace Madoe, and 
daughter of Owen late king of North 
Wales. She accompanied her brother to 
America, and formed one of the colony 
of Caer-madoc, south of the Missouri 

i twelfth century). — Southey : Modoc 
1805). 

a German noTdist, poet, ale. 
(1749-1832). published— 

TBs AchiltUtd, abeut iSotk 
Fmrkmiehrt, iSto. 

Jftrmmttn mnd D*r*tkm poONl), ryiyy. 
Mttmmvrph«sis fan WMy), lysi 

Wtrthtr (a romascel, 1774. 

HMketm Utisur (a nMoeace), pt L In typl-sSl 
ft. tt.. iSau 

*.* For dramatic works, see Foust, ele» 
Appendix IL 

OoaCi von Borlleltlagon, « 

GatffrieJ tf Okr trm Hand, • ftMWwU 
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Oerman burgra^®! who lost h!s right 
h^nd at the siege orLandshut. The iron 
band which replaced the one he had lost 
is still shown at juxthausen, the place of 
hit birth. Groitfried took a prominent 
part in the wars of independence against 
thf electors of Brandenberg and Bavaria, 
in the sixteenth century (1480-1568). (Sec 
Silver Hand.) 

(Goethe has made this the title and 
subject of an historical drama.) 

Ooife ( Captain ), captain of the pirate 
vesseL— Sir W. Seott: The Pirate (time, 
William III.). 

Qog, according to Pnek. xxxviii., 
xxxix.. was "prince of Magog'* (a 
country or people). Calmet says Cam- 
by'sfts king of Persia is meant; hut others 
think Antiochus Epiph'an^ is alluded ta 

Qo(g, in Rev. xx. 7-9, means Anti- 
chrisL Gog and Magog, in conjunction 
mean all princes of the e.irih who a^ 
enemies of the Christian Church. 

(Sale says Gog is a Turkish tribe.— 
AI Koran, xviii. note.) 

^ Oogf BCagfog*. Prester John, in 
his letter to Maimei ComnCnus, emperor 
of Constantinople, speaks of Gog and 
Magog as two separate nations tributary 
to him. These, with thirteen others, he 
says, are now shut up behind inaccessible 
mountains, but at the end of the world 
they will be let loose, and will overrun the 
whole earth. — A Ibericus (Trium Fontium): 
Chronicles (1242). 

^ Sale tells us that Gog and Magog 
are called by the Arabs "Yajftj" and 
** Majftj,’* which are two nations or tribes 
descended from japhet, son of Noah. 
Qog, according to some authorities, is a 
Turkish tribe; and Magog is the tribe 
called "GilAn” by Ptolemy, and **GeIi'* 
or •* Galas” by Strabo.— Al Korhn, xviii 
note. 

Respecting the re-appearance of Gog 
and Magog, the KorAn says, '* They [the 
dead] shall not return ... till Gog and 
Magog have a passage opened for them, 
and they [the dead} shall hasten from 
every high niU,'* the resurrection (ch. 

OofT ud Maipogria London. The 

two statues of Guildhall so called are In 
reality the statues of Gogmagog or Go«- 
magot and Corincus (3 jy/.l, referred to 
in the next article. (See also Corineus.) 
The Albion giant is known by his pole-axe 
and spiked cmUO. Two statues so called 
stood on the same i{>ot to the reige of 


Henrv V. ; but those now seen were made 
by Richard Saunders, in 1708, and are 
fourteen feet in height. 

In H«n«‘f tiniQ, children tnd country Tistton wer» 
told thM erery day. when the giants heard the clock 
ttrike twelve, they enmo down to dinDer.~>OM mmd 
Ncm Ltndtn, I. 387. 

Another tale was that they then feU 
foul of each other in angry combat. 

Gog'magrog, king of the Albion 
giants, eighteen feet in height, killed hj 
Corin in a wrestling-match, and flung by 
him over the Hoe or Haw of Plymouth. 
For this achievement, Brule gave his 
follower all that horn of land now cadled 
Cornwall, Cor’n[w]all, a contraction of 
CorinalL The contest is described hf 
Dra3rton in his PolyolHont I (i6xa). 

E'en thus unmoved 

Stood Corineus. the sire of Guendolcn, 

When, grappling with his monstrous en e m y , 

He tha orute vastneas held aloft, and bore. 

And headlong hurled, all shattered to the see, 

Down from the rock’s high summit, suce that def 

Called Len 'garaia'geg. 

S0utktjf: yoan Arc, eHL 

IT Spenser thrbws the accent of Corineus 
on the seconri syllable, Southey on the 
first, while Drayton makes it a word of 
four syllables, and accents the third. 

Gk>^'magfog Hill, the higher of the 
two hills some three miles south-east of 
Cambridge. It once belonged to the 
Balsham Hills, but "being rude and 
beansh, regarding neither God nor man,*' 
it was named in reproach Gogmago^^. 
The legend is that this Gogmagog Hm 
was once a huge giant, who fell in love 
with the nymph Granta, and, meeting 
her alone, told her all his heart, saying— 

** Sweeting mine. If thou mine own wilt be. 

I’ve muiT a pretMr gaud I keep in store lot theet 
A neat of brMd-nced owla, and goodlv urchins too 
fNejr, nymph, take heed of me. when I begin to wool 
Ana better far than that, a bulchin two years old, 

A curied-pato calf it is, and oft could have been solif t 
And vet beaidea all this. I've goodly bear>whelpa 
Full dainty for my joy when sne's aisposed to play ; 
And twenty sows of umd to make our wedding 

but the saucy nymph only mocked the 
giant, and told his love-sto^ to the 
Muses, and all made him their jest and 
sport and laughter. — Drayton ; Pofjh 
olbiom, xxi. (1623). 

Ooltm. 

When wo were boys, 

Who would believe that there were mountslneeit 
Dew-lapp’d like buUs. whose throats had hanging St 
WeiletsofSesht 

Shmkesi^mre: The Ttm^cet, act SI. ec. s (r6i09)w 

Gold Hair, a true story of Pomic. A 
jroung girl died there in the odour of 
sanctity, and was buried near the high 
altar of the church of St. Gilles. Yeaxi 
after, the pavement was taken up over her 
grave, and thirty doahlalooh am 
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which had been buried in her gold hair at 
her own request,— Browning: Poems 
(1864). 

€K>ld of Nibelimg’en {Tke), un¬ 
lucky wealth. “To have the gold of 
Nibelungen ” Is to have a possession 
which seems to bring a curse with it. 
The uncle who murdered “the babes in 
the wood ” for their estates and money, 
got the “ gold of Nibelungen nothing 
from that moment went well with him— 
his cattle died, his crops failed, his barns 
were destroyed by fire or tempest, and 
he was reduced to utter ruin. (See 
.Nibelungen.)— 

Oold of Tolo'sa ‘il gains, 

which never prosper. The reference is 
to Csepio the Roman consul, who, on his 
march to Gallia Narbonensis, stole from 
Tolosa {Toulouse) the gold and silver 
consecrated by the Cimbrian Druids to 
their gods. I le was utterly defeated by 
the Cimbrians, and some 112.000 Romans 
were left dead on the field of battle (B.C. 
ro6). (See Harmonia’s Necklace.) 

Gold Poured down the Throat. 

MarcusLicin'iusCrassus,surnamed “The 
Rich,” one of the first Roman triumvirate, 
tried to make himself master of Parihia, 
but being defeated and brought captive 
to Oro'd& king of Parihia, he was put to 
death by having molten gold poured down 
his throat. “Sate thy greed with this,” 
said Orodds. 

^ Manlius Nepos Aquilius tried 10 
restore the kings of Bithynia and Cappa- 
do'cia, dethroned by Mithridai6s; but 
being unsuccessful and made prisoner, he 
was put to death by Mithridat^ by molten 
gold poured down his throat. 

^ In hell, the avaricious are punished 
in the same way, according to the 
Jiearde*s Calendar, 

And Indies full of melted fold 
Were poured edown tbdr throetau 

Tht Dead Man's Sent dSTW 

Gol'd«mur (A 7 «^). a house-spirit, 
lometimea called wng VoUmar. He 
lived three years with Neveliog von 
Hardenberg, on the Hardenstein at the 
Ruhr, and the chamber in which he lived 
& stiU called Vollmar’s chamber. This 
house-spirit, though sensible to the touch, 
was invtsiMa It piayed beautifully on 
the harp, talked freely, revealed secrets, 
and played dice. One day, a po’son 
determined to discover lu wheroabduts, 
but Qotdemar cut him to pteoes and 
^eoolGed the HBTerimt Never after 


this was there any trace of the spirit. 
I'he roasted fragments disappeared in the 
Lorrain war in 1651, but the pot in which 
the man's head was boiled was built into 
the kitchen wall of Neveling von Harden¬ 
berg, where it remains to this day.— 
Steinen : German Mythology^ 477. 

Golden Kmu {The), a romance tn 
Latin by Apule'ius (5 syl.), in eleven 
books. It is the adventures of Lucian, a 
young man who had been transformed 
into an ass but still retained his human 
consciousness. It tells us the miseries 
which he suffered at the hands of robbers, 
eunuchs, magistrates, and so on, till the 
time came for him to resume his proper 
form. It is full of wit, racy humour, and 
rich fancy; and contains the exquisite 
episode of Cupid and Psy'ch$ (bks. iv., 
v., vi.). 

(This very famous satire, together with 
the sinus of Lucian, was foundtri on ,l 
satire of the same name by Lucius ot 
Patrrr, and has been imitated In modern 
times })y Niccolo Machiavelli. T. Taylor, 
in 1822, published a translation of the 
Aureus Asirrus; and sir G. Head, in iSjr. 
I^fontaine has an imitation of the episotfe ; 
and Mrs. Tighe turned it into Spenserian 
verse in 1805.) 

(Boccaccio has borrowed largely from 
The Golden Ass, and the incidents of the 
robbtTS »n Gil Bias are taken from it.) 

Golden Dragoon of Bruges ( The). 
The golden dragOn was taken in one of 
the crusades .from the church of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, and placed on the belfry 
of Bruges; but Philip van Artevelde (a 
syl.) transported it to Ghent, where it 
still adorns the belfry. 

Saw great Artev^de vtctortoiM tcato Uie GofciM 
Dragon's n«»l. 

Lang/tilaw: The Sel^fry <(/Srugu, 

Golden Fleece ( The), the fleece of 
the ram which transported Phryxos to 
Colchis. When Phryxos arrived there, 
he sacrificed the ram and ^ave the fleece 
to king JE&its, who hung it on a sacred 
oak. It was stolen by Jason, in bis 
“ Argonautic expedition." 

The Golden Fleece of the North, Fur 
and peltry of Siberia are so called. 

Golden Fountain ( The), a fountain 
which in twenty-four hours would convert 
any metal or mineral into gold.-- 
Johnson: The Seven Chiampiom ^ 
Christendom, li., 4 (1617), 

Golifa G^ of Cpnstantifiop}^ 
added Theodosius to Constantine'a 
wan It consists of a triu^ ardb. 
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surmounted with a bronze statue of 
Victory. The gate is amply decorated 
with gilt ornaments and inscriptions. 
(See Count Robert of Paris, ii., by sir W. 

Ch>lden Horn {The), the inlet of 
the BosphOrus on which Constantinople 
stands; so called from Its shape and 
beauty. 

0olden Ldsfendfl ( The ), a collection 
of hagiology, made m the thirteenth 
century by James de Vorngine, a Domini¬ 
can. The legendsconsist of 177 sections, 
each of which is devoted to a particular 
saint or festival, arranged in the order of 
the calendar, l^ongfellow wrote a drama¬ 
tic poem so called (1851). 

Golden Mouth, St. Chry^sostom 
{347-407). The name is the Greek 
chrusos stdma, '‘gold mouth.*’ 

Golden State {The), California, 
North America. * 

Golden Stream {The), Joannes Da- 
masegnus (died 756). 

Golden-tongued {The), St. Peter of 
Ravenna ((433-450). Our equivalent is a 
free translation of the Greek chfysoFogos 
{chrusos logos, " gold discourse"). 

Golden Valley [The), the eastern 
portion of Limerick; so called from Its 
great fertility. 

Golden Water ( The). One drop of 
this water in the basin of a fountain would 
fill it, and then throw up a jet dteau of 
exquisite device. It was called “golden ’’ 
because the water looked like liquid gold. 
-^Arabian Nights (“The Two Sisters," 
the last tale). 

(In Ckery and Fairstar, by the com- 
tesse D’Aulnoy, the "golden water" Is 
called the “dancing water,") 

Goldfincll [Charles), a vulgar, horsy 
fellow, impudent and insolent in manner, 
who flirts with Widow Warren, and con¬ 
spires with her and the Jew Silky to 
destroy Mr. Warren’s will. By this will 
the widow was left ;£Coo a year, but the 
bulk of the propeny went to Jack Milford 
his natural son, and Sophia Freelove the 
daughter of Widow Warren by a former 
marriage. (See BsAGLtt, p, 98.) 

FttliwwuiiugtrHMkM,ftaiiefiithtr • stop-tdlw, 
Ito • Hkt i^4nt4 w tt. s 

GoldlahilHU {Messrs,), creditors of 
sir Arthur War4Q[ur,r-7i5tV IV. Se 0 : The 

George III.)* 

{The) lor Milleir of 


Grenoble, a drama by E.^ Stirling 
(1854). (For the plot, see Simon.) 

Gold-mine of Europe {The)* 

Transylvania was once so called ; but 
the supply of gold obtained therefrom 
has now very greatly diminished. 

Gold-mines [King of /Ar), a powerful, 
handsome prince, who was fust about to 
marry the princess All-Fair, when Vellow 
Dwarf claimed her as his l^trothed, and 
carried her to Steel Castle on a Spanish 
cat. (For the rest of the tale, see All- 
Fair, p. 28.)— Comtesse cTAulnoy: The 
Vel/oTv [1682}. 

Gold-purse of Spain, Andalu’cta, 

from which city Spain derives its chief 
wealth. 

Goldsmith [Oliver). 

Here lies Nolly Goklsmlth. for shortness added NoB, 

W ho wrote like an anfel, and talked like poor poQ. 

David GarricM. 

Goldsmith [Rev. J.), one of the many 
pseudonyms adopted by sir Richard 
PhiUjps, in a series of school books. 
Some other of his false names were the 
Rev. David Blair, James Adair, Rev. C. 
Clarke, etc., with noted French names 
for educational French books. 

Goldsmith’s Monument, In West¬ 
minster Abbey, is by Nollekens. 

Gold'thred [Lawrence), meroer, near 
Cumnor Place.— Sir W. Scott: KeniL 
worth (time, Elizabeth). 

Goldy. Oliver Goldsmith was so 
called by Dr. Johnson (1728-1774). 

Ool'ffotha ['* the place of a skull**\ a 
small elevated spot north-west of Jeru¬ 
salem, where criminals used to be exe¬ 
cuted. In modern poetry it stands for a 
battle-field or place of great slaughter* 

Except tliejr meant to bi>the In reeking wounds, 

Or CDamotiK another Gtdgotha. 

ShmJUefemte: SiaeMh, act L ic. • ftSag. 

•,* In the University of CarnbridiHie, 
the dons’ gallery in Great St. Mary’s Is 
called “ Golgotha," because the heads of 
the colleges sit there, 

GoVgptha { 7 >r Ciiy). Temt^cBar, 

’ LoadODi used to be so c^ed because the 
heads of traitors, etc., were at one time 
exposed there after dedipitatiofi. This 
was not done from any notkm of puni^- 
ment, but simply to advertise the fact as 
, a warning to evil-doers. Temple Bar 
was removed from the Strand In 

GtOisurds (TA#), clerical 
jongleurs, and minstrels. TIm €oMg$pl$ 
atinbuted m Widter 
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•opposed confession of a Goliard. His 
three sins wer« a love of dice, wine, and 
women. 

Choliglitlj the fellow who 

wants to borrow 55. in Zefn/ Aft Fiv* Shil- 
lings, a farce by j. M. Morton. 

0oltliO, the friend of Urfinore (3 
syl .), He was in love with Birtha, 
daughter of lord As'tragon the sage ; but 
Birma loved the duke Gondibcrt. The 
tale being unfinished, the seouel is not 
knoMTiL^Davenan/: Gondibtri (died 1668). 

Oomer or Godmar. a British giant, 
slain by Canu'tus one of the companions 
of Brute. (See Go/: mot, p. 432.) 

SIm* G«iittr*s flAot brood tnhabltod this Isl*. 

; Palyolkitn, sir. /tdzj). 

Oomai^ a rich banker, 60 years of 
age, maiTied to ElviVa, a young wife. 
He is mean, covetous, and jealous. 
Elvl’ra has a liaison with colonel Lx>- 
renso, which Dominick, her father>con- 
fessor, aids and abets ; but the amour is 
constantly thwarted, and it turns out that 
Lorenxo and Elvira are brother and sister. 
—Dryden : Tkt Spanish Fryar (1680). 

Ck»ll'dibart (Duie), of the royal line 
of Lombardy. Erince Oswald of Verona, 
oat of jealousy, stirs up a faction fight 
against him, which is limited by agree- 
snent to four combatants on each side. 
Oswald is slain by Gondibert. and Goci- 
dibert is cured of his wounds by lord 
As'tragon, a philosopher and sage. 
Rhodalind, the only child of Aribert 
king of Lombardy, Is in love with the 
duk^ but the duke is betrothed to Uirtha. 
One day, while Gondibert was walking 
with his affianced Birtha, a messenger 
from the king came post haste to tell him 
that Aribert had publicly proclaimed him 
his heir, and that Rhodalind was to be 
bis bride. Gondibert still told Birtha he 
would remain true to her, and gave her 
an emerald ring, which would turn pale if 
his love declin^ As the tale was never 
finished, the sequel cannot be jgiren.— 
Davenant: Gandiberi ifiseA 1668)7 

Goa'ezil, eldest daughter of king 
Lear, and wife of the duke of Albany. 
Saw treated her aged father with such 
•cant courtesy, that he 00^ not live 
tmder her roof; and she induced her 
sister Regan to follow her example. 
Subsequently, both the sisters fell In love 
with Edmund, natural son of the earl of 
Gloucester, whom Rajput designed to 
many when she became a widow. 
Otsnml, out of Jealousy, now poisoned her 


sister, and “after slew henelf." Her 
name is proverbial for “filial ingrati¬ 
tude.**— Sndkesfeart: King Ltar (1605). 

Oonln, a buffoon of the sixteenth 
century, who acquired great renown for 
bis clever tricks, and gave rise to the 
French phrase. Un tour de maitrt Gonin 
(“a trick of Master Gonin's 

Gonnell% domestic jester to the 
margrave Nicolo d'Este, and to his son 
Borso duke of Ferrara. The horse he 
rode on was ossa atque pellis totus, and, 
like Rosinant8. has become proverbial. 
Gonnella’s jests were printed in 1506. 

Oonaalaa [Gon-sa/Uy], Fernan Oon- 
sales or Gonsalvo, a Spanish hero of the 
tenth century, whose life was twice saved 
b)r his wife Sancha. His adventures have 
given birth to a host of ballads. 

(There was a Hernandez Glonsalvo of 
Cordbva, called “The Great Captain*' 
(1443-1515), to whom some of the ballads 
refer, and this is the hero of Florian's 
historical novel entitled Gontalve de Cor- 
doue (1791). borrowed from the Spanish 
romance called The Civil Wars ef Gra^ 
nada, by Gines Perez de la Hita.) 

ChisiM'lo, an honest old counseHot 
of Alonso king of Naples.— Shakispeatrg, 
Tki (1609). 

€h>iX8alo, an ambitious but politic 
lord of Venice .—Thg Laws ty 
Candy (1647). 

Good Surl (The), Archibald eighth 
earl of Angus, who di^ in 1588. 

Good Bwon, Good Xlobla Hood I 

civility extorted by fear, as “Good Mr. 
Highwayman, good gentlemen i'* of Mrs. 
Hardcastle in her terror. 

Clapi>ltif his rod «»tho bordo, 

No man dare nttar a word . . . 

Ho said, •' How sav y% my loidaaf ” , , . 

Ge^devm. g 9 c 4 k*kin Hwd* 

SJUUm: Cmme jn mst w CruHt (diod tsaf). 

€K>od BLopo {Capi of). When Bar¬ 
tholomew Diaz first discovered this cape, 
in 1497, be called it “The Cape of 
Storms" (Caha TormmUoso)*, but }<^ 
II. king of Portugal eban|^ the name 
to that of “ Good Hope.** 

S The Euxioe Sea “the hoa- 
pitable sea '*) was first ealied ** The Axine 
Sea" (“the inhospitaMe**), from the 
terror with which it was viewed by the 
early Greeks; but it was suhnsquently 
called by the more eowteons name. 
However, the older ttanie la die one 
which now genera^ pfwvalls: thus #e 
•all It la Kagllsh ««The fiiaak 
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the Turtcs, Greeks, and Russians call It 
inhosfiiabU, and not hospitable. 

Good Man ). Count Cassel saysi 
“ In Italy a good man means a religious 
one, in France a cheerful one, in Spain a 
wise one. and in England a rich one.”— 
Iiuhhald: Lovers* Vofws, ii. a (1800). 

Good Rag’ant {The\ James Stuart, 
earl of Murray, regent of Scotland after 
the imprisonment of queen Mary. (Bom 
1533, regent 1567, assassinated 1570.) 

Goodenonsfli (Z>r.), a physician in 
Thackeray’s novel, the Adventures of 
Philip (i860). 

Goodfellow [Robin], son of king 
Obcron. When six years old, he was so 
mischievous that his mother threatened 
to whip him. and he ran away ; but fall¬ 
ing asleep, his father told him he should 
have anything be wished for, with powe# 
to turn himself into any shape, so long 
as he did harm to none but knaves and 
queans. 

Ha Sne •cpioft wu to tom hhns«ir Into a hone, to 
pooiih • churl, whom he conveyed into ■ grexi plash 
ofsmtoroiid left therm, laui^hing, as he flew off. 
ho, hot* He afterwards goes to a fariD house, and, 
taking a fancy to the maid, does her work dunng tho 
night. The maid, watching him, and observing him 
nilMv boro of clothes, provides him with gomientt, 
whieh be puts out, iaughine ** Ho, ho. ho 1 * Me next 
changoa himself into a W'tll-o' the wisp. to mislead a 
pofty el meriY'makers, and having misled them all 
/light, he left them at daybreak, with a " Ho, ho, ho 1 * 
At another time, seeing a fellow ill-using a maiden, he 
ehaagod himself into a hare, ran between his leg*, and 
then growing into a horse. tOMed him into a ne<lge, 
iMthltif '• Ho, ho. ho I * —- TAr Mad Pranks and Merry 
yut$ ^MeHn Gead/eii^ (Percy Society, iBad 

Goodfellow {Robin), a general name 
for any domestic spirit, as imp. urchin, 
elve, hag, fay, Kit-wi'-the-can’stick, 
spoom, man-i*-the-oak, Puck, hobgoblin, 
Tom-mroblcr, bug, bogie, fack-o*-lantero, 
Fiiar*s lantern, Will-o’-the-wisp, Arid, 
nixie, kelpie, etc., etc. 

A bigger kind than these German ItoboMt Is that 
cafied with «o RoMa CoodfoUows, that would te theee 
fupetWltlous times grind com for a mesa of milk, cut 
sreod, or do any manner of drudgery work. . . . These 
hose several samea . . . but we commofoty can them 
Ihtcka.—JSwrmw dinssafny ettieimmhafy, gj (iflex). 

Hi^n QoodUllow, ** a shrewd, knavish 
spirit ** In Sbakespeare’i Midsummer 

N.a—The Goodfellowi. being veiy 
ouiherous, can hardly be the same as 
Robin son of Obcron. but seem to obtain 
the name because their character was 
similar, and, indeed. Oberon’s son must 
be induded In the generic name. 

Goodmu of Bfhlloageioli, the 
tssnmed name of James V. of Scotland 
when ha made his disguised visits 


through the districts round Edinhtugh 
and Stirling. 

IT Haroun-al-Raschid, Louis XI., Peter 
the Great,” etc., made similar visits ia 
disguise, for the sake of obtaining infor¬ 
mation by personal inspection. 

Good'maA Griat, the miller, a 

friend of the smugglers .—Sir W, Seeit: 
Redgauntlet [iime, George III.). 

Goodmaji’a Field*, Whitechapel, 
London. So called from a large farmer 
of the name of Goodman. 

At this fann 1 myself la my youth have flatclied aaaay 
a ha'p’orth of milk, and never had len than three ale* 

E intt In summer and one la winter, alwavt hot from the 
ine. and itrained. One Trolop and afterward Go^ 
man was the farmer there, and nad thirty or forty ktne 
to the palL— Stow : Survey London (X5hl)* 

Goodricke (Mr,), a Catholic priest 
at Middlemas.— Sir IV. Scott: TheSuf^ 
geons Daughter (lime, George II.). 

Goodeire (Johnnie), a weaver, near 
Charles's Ho|^ farm.-- 5 *> W, Sceti: 
Guy Mannering (time, George II.). 

Goodwill, a man who had acquired 

£ 10,000 by trade, and wished to give hit 
lughtcr Lucy in marriage to one of his 
relations, in order to keep the money fo 
the family; but Lucy would not have any 
one of the boobies, and madechoiceinstead 
of a strapping footman. Goodwill had 
the good sense to approve of the choice. 
— Welding: The Vir^n Unmasked, 

Goody Blake, a p<^r old woman 
detected by Harry Gill picking up sticks 
from his farm-land. (See Gill, M/yy,) 

Goody Falegrawe, a name of con¬ 
tempt given to Frederick V. elector pala¬ 
tine. He is also called the *' Snow King ** 
and the "Winter King,” because the 
protestants made him king of Bohemia in 
the autumn of 1619, and he was set aside 
in the autumn of 1630. 

Goody Two-ehoes, a nurseiy tale 
by Oliver Goldsmith, written in iTbcfer 
Newbery, St. Paul’s Churchyjud. The 
second title is Mrs, Margery Twa 4 kM$, 

Gooee Gibbie, a half-witted led, 
dm entrusted to "keep the turkeys,** 
but afterwards "advanc^ to the more 
important office of minding the cows.”— 
Sir W, Scat: Old Mortality (time 
Charles 11. ). 

Gooeebexry Fie, e mock pfoduig 

ode by Southey (1799)* 

O >aoe, with truth I pnim thy vSib 
Anil «viU not you i& just reply 
f rahM «sy iSadstic Aes) 
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OooBey Goderiolit Frederick Robin¬ 
son, created viscount Goderich in 1827. 
^ called by Cobbett, for his incapacity 
•5 a statesman (premier 1827-1828). 

06 rl>odiio, Gorboduo, or Gorbo- 
GUD, a mythical British king, who had 
two sons (Ferrex and Porrex). Ferrex 
was driven by his brother out of the king¬ 
dom, and on attempting to return with 
a la^e army, was defeated by him and 
slain. Soon aAerwards, Porrex himself 
was murdered in his ^d by his own 
mother, who loved Ferrex the better.— 
Stoffny : British History^ ii. 16 (114a). 

And Gorbojrud, tfll far In years ho grew; 

When his ambitious sonnes unto them twaynn 
Anmi^ht the rule, and from their father drew: 
Stout Ferrex and stout Porrex him In prison thrc .\ 

Bat oh 1 the greedy thirst of royaO crown* . . . 
Sdrd Porrex up to put his brother downe; 

Who Opto him assembling forreigne mi^t, 

Made warre on him, and fell himself in fight; 
Whose death t' avenge, his mother, merciless* 

B lost mercilcssc of women, Wyden highr). 

er oth*r sonne fast sleeping did opprfHsc. 

Ihd with most cruel! hand him murared pit.Iesso. 
Spenser : Faint Quttnt, il. lo, 34, 35 (1390). 

€kirl>oduc, the first historical play in 
the language. The first three acts by 
Thomaa Norton, and the last two by 
Thomas Sackville afterwards lord Buck- 
hurst (1562). It is further remarkable 
as being the father of iambic ten-syllable 
blank verse. 

Those who last did tug 

Bl won* diao civil war, the sons of Gorbodug. 

Drayton: Polyclbion, viii. (ifira). 

0orlrriaji, lord-protector of Ibe'ria, 
and father of king Arba'ces (3 sy /.).— 
Beaumont and Fletcher: A King or No 
King {i6ii), 

a Phrygian peasant, chosen 
bf the Phrygians for their king. He 
e^secrated to Jupiter his wagon, and 
tied the yoke to the draught-tree so art- 
fhlly that the ends of the cord could not 
be discovered. A rumotL ;:pread abroad 
that be who untied this knot would be 
king of Asia, and when Alexander the 
Gieat was shown it, he cut it with his 
swQfd, saying, ** It is thus we loose our 
Ipnpis.” 

OorAon {The Bev. A/r.), chaplain in 
.p^mweil's troop. —Sir IV, Scott: Wood- 
1^4 (Ume. Commonwealth). 

‘ Gordon [lord George), leader of the 
No Popery riots " of 1779. Half mad, 
b|it, ri^ly well-intentioned, he counte¬ 
nanced the most revolting deeds, urged 
on by his secreta^ GashfordL Lord 
Oeor^ Gordon died Jn jail, 1793.— 
Okhem : Bamahy Budge {X841), 


Gordobiiiui or Gordon (Bernard)^ a 

noted physician of the thirteenth century 
in the Rouergue (France), author of 
Lilium Medictna, de Aforborum pra^ 
Omnium Curatione, seplem Particulis 
Distributum (Naples, 1480). 

And has Cordonlus '* the divin*," 

In bis fkmous Liiy 0/ Medicine . . . 

No remedy potttiit enough to restore jroat 
LonifiUow : Tht Golden 

Gor'gibxiB, an honest, simple-minded 
citizen of middle life, father of Madelon 
and uncle of Calhos, The two girls have 
had their heads turned by novels, but are 
taught by a harmless trick to discern 
between the easy manners of a gentleman 
and the vulgar pretensions of a lackw.— 
Moliire: Les Pricieuses Ridicules (1059). 

Gorgibns, father of Cdie. He is a 
headstrong, unreasonable old man, who 
tells his daughter that she is for ever 
reading novels, and filling her mind with 
ridiculous notions about love. '* Vous 
parlez de Dieu bien moins que de L^lie,” 
he says, and insists on her giving up 
L^lie for Val^re, saying, “ S’Tl ne Test 
amant, il le sera mari,” and adds, 
L’amour cst souvent un fruit du 
mariage.” 

Jetez-moi dan* le feu tout oet aidchants Soril 
romames\ 

Out g&tent tous let Joun tint de Jeunes esprit* t 
Llsex mol, comme il faut, au lieu de ces sometteib 
Les Quatrains de Pibr&c. et les docte# TabUtUs 
Du consetUer Matthieu ; I'uutmi^'c est de valeur, 

Et peta d* beaux dictons S reciter par copiir. 

MolUrt: Sgnnarslh 

OorlotB (3 syl,), said by some to be 
the father of king Arthur. He was lord 
of Tiniag'el Castle, in Cornwall; ^ wife 
was Igrayne (3 syl.) or Igema, and one 
of his daughters (Bellicent) was, accord¬ 
ing to some authorities, the wife of Lot 
king of Orkney, 

•. • GorloTs was not the father of Arthur, 
although his wife (Igemaor Igrayne) was 
hismolher. > 

Tbea aO tbm kbigs adc^d Merfln, *^For what eaiii* 
la that beardlesa Boy Arthur made kltigl’* "Shir 
laM Mertio, '’because he b king Utheria son, MMna 
la wedlock. . . . More than three hours after thedewh 
ta Gorlofs did U»# ^ 

Matory : HisUry e/PHsof jtrtkur, L a, «(4470). 

[Utkir) was softy for the death of Coriols, Iwl 
Joiced that Igema was now at liberty tO marry ligila.». 
thw ccmilnued to Sve together with owch a/taiedoa 
ana had a S90 and daughter, whose names were AiKhiV 
■nd : MrHusA ffiseny^m, 

*.* It Is ^uite impossible to ri^ob 4 lo 
the contradictory a«xN>ants of Artburi 
sister and Lot*s. wife. Tennysph 
Bellicent, btit the tales compned % »r 
T. Mal#y all give Mkpgstdm: Thm bi 
La Mart eLArthetri I a, we read, 

Let of Lotbaii and of Orken^ wMm 
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Margawsc ^ts/e/r] (pt i* 36), 

'* whose sons were Gawaine. ^ravaine* 
Gahfiris, and Gareth ; " but. Tennyson 
says Gareth was ' * the last tail son of Lot 
and Bellicent.’’ 

Oor'mal, the mountain range of 
Sevo. 

Her arm wai white like Gormal’s mow ; her bosom 
whiter than the foam of the main when roll the wares 
beneath the wrath of winds, —FragmttU 9/ a. A'arsd 
TaU. 

(koAh, the Right Hon. Charles Arbuth‘ 
not, the most confidential friend of the 
duke of Wellington, with whom he 
lived. 

Ootliugf landlord of the Black 

Bear inn, near Cumnor Place. 

Cicely Gosling, daughter of Giles.— Sir 
IV, Sco/l: Kenilworth (time, Eli7.abeth}. 

Gospel Boctor {The), John Wy- 
cliffe (i3a4-i384). f 

Gospel of the Golden Bnle, Da 

as you would be done by,” or “As ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them.**—vi. 31. 

He preached to alt men ererywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule. 
t. 9 ngftU<rm: The IVaysieU Inn (prelude). 

Gospeller {The Hot)^ Dr. R. Barnes, 
burnt at Smithfield, 1540. 

Ck>s'8amer (i.v. God's seam or 
thread). The legend is that gossamer is 
the ravellings of the Virgin Mary’s 
winding-sheet, which fell away on her 
ascension into heaven. 

Gossips (Prince of), Samuel Pepys, 
noted for his gossiping Diary, com¬ 
mencing January i, 1659, and continued 
for nine years (1633-1703). 

€h>swiii, a rich merchant of Bruges, 
who is in reality Floret, son of Gerrard 
king of the beggars. His mistress, Bertha, 
the supposed daughter of Vandunke the 
burgomaster of ^gies, Is in reality the 
daughter of the duke of Brabant.— 
i'ktcher: The Beggars' Bush 

Gotliaill (Merry Tales of the Men of), 
supposed to have been compiled in the 
reign of Henry VIII. by Andrew Borde. 
The legend Is that king John, on his wav 
to Lynn Regis, intended to pass through 
Gotham, in Kottinghamshue, with bis 
army, and sent he^ds to prepare his 
way. The men of Gotham were resolved, 
if i^ssible, to prevent ibis expense and 
de{>reda^pii, so they resolved to play the 
Sosm mkod ihet moon out of the 
sbiiif a dni 10 bedffe in H biidy 


some did other equally foolish things, and 
the heralds told the king that Go¬ 
thamites were utter fools, and advised 
the king to go another way. So the king 
and his heralds were befooled, and the 
men of Gotham saved their bacon. But 
“wise as the men of Gotham" grew 
into a proverb to indicate a fool. 

% The tale about the Gothamites trying 
to hedge in a cuckoo by joining hands in 
a circle is told of several places. We are 
told that the inhabitants of Towednack, 
in Cornwall, raised a hedge round a 
cuckoo, which escaped, just clearing the 
top of the enclosure, when one of the 
insurers exclaimed, *' What a pity we did 
not raise it a little higher 1 Similar 
tales are told of the people of Coggeshall, 
in Essex. In fact, nearly every county 
has its Gotham, whose inhabitants are 
credited with actions equally wise. (See 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, p. 
S4i) 

Gotlui ( The last of the), Roderick, the 
thirty-fourth of the Visigothic line of 
kings in Spain- He was ihe son of 
Cordova, who had his eyes put put by 
Viti'ia the king of the Visigoths, wh^c- 
upon Roderick rose against Vitiza and 
dethroned him ; but the sons and ad¬ 
herents of Vitiza applied to the Moors, 
who sent over Tarik with 90,000 men, 
and Roderick was slain at the battle of 
Xenres, a.d. 7x1. 

*. • ^uihey has an historic poem caU^ 
Roderick, the Last of the Goths, He 
makes “Rusilla" to be the mother of 
Roderick. 

GotMand or Gottland, an island 
called “The eye of the Baltic." Geoffrey 
of Monmouth says that when king Arthur 
had added Ireland to his dominions, be 
sailed to Iceland, which be subdued, and 
then both “ Doldavius king of Gothland 
and Gunfasius king of the Orkneys 
voluntarily became his tributaries.*^— 
British liistory, ix. to {114a)* 

Ta CodiLind how airaln this conqueror maketh forth... 
When Iceland fobt he won. tna Orkney after got* ' 
Drayi^n: p0{y»mm, is. (iiSxn). 

GottU«b [Gof-leeh], a cottage former, 
with whom prince Henry of Hohcncck 
went to live after he was struck wUh 
leprosy. The cottager’s daughter EMe 
volunteered to sacriBoe her Ufe for tbtt 
cuxt» of the prince, and was uUimaii^ 
married to ^ 

Atses Poor Henry 

Longfotiow't Gmm 
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Oonrlay {AihkieY a privileged fool 
or jester.— Sir W. Scott: The Antiquary 
(time, George III.). 

Gonrlay \Ail5ie), an old sibyl at the 
death of Alice Gray.— Sir IV. Scott: 
Bride 0/ Lammermoor (time, William III.). 

Gourmas {Dan), a national portrait 
of the Spanish nobility.— Corneille: The 
Cid{i636). 

The character of don Gomia*, for Its very exceUenoe, 
drew down the censure of the French Academy.— 

H'. Sc0tt : Tht Drama. 

Ckiw (Old Neill), the fiddler. 

Nathaniel G<no, son of the fiddler.— 
Sir W. Scott: Si. JKonans Well (time, 
George III.). 

Oow (Henry) or Henry Smith, also 
called "Gow Chrom " and ** Hal of the 
Wynd,"’ the armourer. Suitor of Ca¬ 
tharine Glover “ the fair maid of Perth,” 
whom he marries.— Sir W, Scott: Fair 
Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Gower ( The Moral), an epithet be¬ 
stowed by Chaucer on John Gower, the 
poet (X320-1402). 

Gowk Storm, a short storm, such as 
oCbxirs in spring, when the gowk or 
cuckoo comes. 

He trusted the present {(ttstHr$aHf*] would prove 
hat a i^owk storm. fT. Scott: TaUt of a Grand' 
yiukcr, L 49. 

Gowk-thrapple (Maister), a co¬ 
venanting preacher.— Sir IV. Scott: 
Waverley (time, George II.). 

A man of coarse, mechanical, perhaps rather biUltut* 
0% feeble intellect with the Tchemence of tome 
pulpit-drummins Gowk-thrapplc.—C'ar^/r. 

Gowry, the owner of Nightmare 
Abbey, who thinks it most comma il 
favt to be melancholy. 

Scythrof Gowry, his son, in love with 
two Toung ladies at the same time (Miss 
Manonetta O’CarroU and Miss Ceiinda 
Toobad). This is a skit on Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, who courted at the same time 
Mary Godwin and Harriett Westbrook, 
and told his father he intended to commit 
guicide. Shelley saw the allusion and took 
it In good part—novel of Night¬ 
mare Abbey (1818). 

Gnulf (Count), a great speculator in 
com. One year a sad famine prevailed, 
and he expected, like Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, to make an enormous fortune by 
his speculation, but an army of rats, 
pressed by hunger, invaded his Wms, and 
then, swarming into the castle, fell on the 
old baron, worried him to death, and 
devoured him. (See Hatto.) 


Graal (Saint) or St. Okkal is gene^ 
rally said to be toe chalice used by Christ 
at the last supper, in which Joseph of 
Arimathda caught the blood of the cruci¬ 
fied Christ. In all descriptions of the 
graal in Arthurian romances, it is simply 
the visible “ presence ” of Chnst, into 
which the elements arc converted after con¬ 
secration. When sir Galahad "achieved 
the quest of the holy graal,” all that is 
meant is that he saw with his bodily eyes 
the visible Saviour into which the holy 
wafer had been transmuted. 

Then the bishop took a wafer, which was made In th* 
Itkenesa of bread, and at the lift in); up {tht elrbafUm ^ 
the hae/J there came a figure in the likeness of a chil^ 
and the visage was as red and as bright as fire, and he 
smote hlmsw into that bread : so they saw that the 
bread was formed of a Aeshijr man. and then he put It 
into the holy vessel again . . . then [the ^isherftook 
the holy vessel and came to sir Galahad as be kneirisd 
down, and there be received his Saviour.— T. 
Maiary: Hixtrry 0/Prince Arthur, pt. Itt. >01. tea. 

^ King Pelles and sir Launcelot caught 
a sight of the St. Graal ; but did not 
••achieve it,” like Galahad. 

When they went Into the castle to take their repast 
. . . there came a dove to the window, and in its bOI 
was a little censer of gold, and there whhaU was such a 
savor as if all the spicery of the wcnild had been there 
. . . and a damsel, pas^g fair, baire a vessel of gold 
between her hands, and ther^ the king kneetod 
devoutly and said his prayets. ... ” Ob mercy I" 
said sir Ijiuncelot. "what may this meant**, . . 
** This,” said the king, **ls the holy SanegreaU whkliye 
have seen. Pt. UL • 

% When sir Bon de Gants went to 
Corbin, and saw Galahad the son of sir 
Launcelot, he prayed that the boy might 
prove as good a knight as his faitber, and 
instantly the white dove came with tlte 
golden censer, and the damsel bearing 
the sancgraal, and told sir Bors that 
Galahad would prove a better knight than 
his father, and would " achieve the Sanc- 
gre^; ” then both dove and damsel 
vanished.— Sir T, Malory: Hutory oy 
Prince Arthur, pt, iii. 4. 

% Sir Percival, the son of sir Pellinore 
king of Wale$, after his combat with sir 
Ector de Maris (brother of sir Launcelot), 
cau^t sight of the holy graal, and both 
sir Percir^ and sir Ector were cured of 
their wounds thereby. Like sir Bors, he 
(sir Percival) was with sir Galahad when 
the quest was achieved (pL iii 14). Sir 
Launedot was also miraatlouily cured hi 
the same way,— T, Malory, pt. iii 18. 

5 King Arthur, the queen, and all tlie 
150 knights saw Che holy graal as they 
sat at supper when Galahad was received 
into the fellowship of the Round Table— 
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« 0 «<w«d wUh wtiU« canite; but nonemlffht mm 
tt, nor who hare it . . , and when the holy fireal had 
been home thro' the hall, the veseel tuddealy Spotted. 
-Sir T. M*l»ry: History t/ ferine* ArMur, iil. as 
(Wol 

(ITie chief romances of the St. Graal 
are : The Holy Graal, in verse (xioo), by 
the old German minnesingers. Titurel 
or the Guardian of ifu Holy Graal, by 
Wolfram |i minnesinger. The Romance 
of PartivaI, by Wolfram, translated into 
French by Chretien de Troyes, in verse 
(1170); it contains 4018 eight-syllable 
lines. Roman des diverus Quites dcs St. 
Graal, by Walter Mapes, in prose ; this 
is a continuation of the Roman de Tristan. 
The Life of Joseph of Arimathia, in prose, 
by Robert de Borron. The Holy Graal, 
by Tennyson.) 

Helinandus tays, " In French they the name 
gradal or graal to a large deepish vessel in which rich 
■Mats with their gravy are served to the wealthy.**— 
ViunHus BtUowMCtHSU: SyectAttm Hist., raui. 147. 

We find, in the churchwardens* 
account of Wing <Bucks.), 1527. “Three 
Graylls.” i.e. three gradales, called by 
the Roman Catholics In the 

Athenetum (June 25,1870) we read, “ The 
Saxons called a graal a ' graduale ‘ ad te 
levavi, from the first three words of the 
(introit First Sunday in Advent), with 
which the codex begins." 

Chraal-burff, a magnificent temple, 
surrounded with towers raised on brazen 
pillars, and containing the holy m’aal 
It was founded by king Titurel, on 
mount Salvage, in Spain, and was a 
marvel of magnificence, glittering with 
gold and precious stones.— Wolfram of 
Muhmback (minnesinger): Partival (thir< 
teenth century). 

0 raO 0 {Lady), sister of lady Townly, 
and the engaged wife of Mr. Manly. The 
very opposite of a lady of fashion. She 
says— 

** 1a I could pass my leiture hour* In luod^, 

uruUdtif, . . . orilttlfiguader agToeatrw; iudrotsing:, 
dldAg, chatting with an agreealile frieiid; perhaps 
hoaiing a Kttle music, taking adiab of toa. or a game at 
cards, managing my Auitily, lookii^ Into its accounia, 
piayhig witeh my childraa ... or in a thousand other 
Inttoceat amusements .mmd CiOUr; The 
Prvtmked HusOand, tti. {170D. 

**Nop«rscm,’*saysGoc>fireColinan, **has oror nuiiu 
■occeuKiiUy potfomted the elegam levities of 'lady 
Townley * upon the stage, or more happily practised 
the amiaMe virtuea of ‘lady Ctnco * in the circles of 
sodety, Uian Mlaa |''an<an <the c o um esa of JDerby. 
*7SP“»W9i." 

corporal m Cromwell’s troop.—^sr W, 
Scoti : WotnUtock (time. Commonwealth). 

Chnm d# (See HARRr, the 

Grm,\ 

LradoR, means ibt 


grms or grass church. It was built on 
the site of the old grass-market. 

Chraoelemi Florins. (See Godless 
Florins, p. 432.) 

CIxaoio'aa, a lovely princess, who is 
the obiect of a step-mother’s most im¬ 
placable hatred. The step-mother's name 
IS Grognon, and the tale shows how all 
her m^cious plots are thwarted by Per- 
cinet, a fairy prince, in love with 
Graciosa.— Percinei eicd Graciosa (a 
fairy tale). 

Gmcio'ao, the licensed fool of Span¬ 
ish drama, fie has his coxcomb and 
truncheon, and mingles w*iih the actors 
without aiding or abetting the p^ot. 
Sometimes be transfers his gibes from the 
actors to the audience, like our circus 
clowns. 

Oradaii'ao, king of Serica'na, 
*' bravest of the pagan knights." He 
went against Charlemagne, with too,000 
vassals in his train, “ all discrownM 
kings," who never addressed him but on 
their knees.— Bojardo: Orlando Innanuy 
ra/d(i495); Ariosto: Orlando Purioso 
(1516). 

Grad'cpri&d (TIamas), a man of 
facts and realities. Everything about 
him is square ; his forehead is square, 
and so is his fore-finger, with which he 
emphasizes all he says. Formerly he 
was in the wholesale hardware line. In 
his greatness be becomes M. P. for Coke- 
town, and be lives at Stone Lodge, a 
mile or so from town. He prides him¬ 
self on being eminently practical; and, 
though not a bad man at heart, he blights 
bis children by his hard, practical way of 
bringing them up. 

Airs. Gradgrind, wife of Thomas Grad- 
grind, A little thin woman, always 
taking physic, without receiving from it 
any benefit She looks like an indif¬ 
ferently executed transparency without 
light enough behind the figure. She is 
always complaining, always peevish, and 
dies soon after the marriage of her 
da^hter Louisa. 

Tom Gradgrind, son of the above, a 
sullen young man. much loved by hh 
sister, and holding an ofiice in the bank 
of his broiher-in-iaw, Josiah Bounderby. 
Tom robs the bank, and throws suspiism 
on Stephen Black})Ool, oue of the oarnte 
In Bounderby's factory. When found 
out, Tom takes refuge in the cirons of tlm 
town, disgutaed as a black senaiu» tM 
ha adscisl^ ^ >! t*^f *** RnglMidB 
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painted grapes so admirably that 
birds flew to them and tried to eat them. 
(See Horse Painted.) 

Tlier«fof« th« bee did suck the painted flower, 

And birds of grapes the cunning semblance pecked. 

Sir y. Dmtnts: V ^ (>6aa)- 

Orasi (Cronos), a grass which gives 
those who taste it an irresistible desire 
for the sea. (See under Glaucus. ) 

Oram ( To give), to acknowledge your- 
•elf vanquished. A I^tin phrase, Her¬ 
ein dart aut forrigire, — Pliny: Nat, 
Hisi., zxil 4. 

Orauliopper (A), What animal is 
that which avoids every one, is a com¬ 
pound of seven animals, and lives in 
desolate places ? 

DasMki anfwered, “ It is a grasshopper, which has 
tile head of a horse, the neck of an oa. the wings of a 
dragon, the feet of a camel, the tail of a serpent, the 
horns of a stag, and the body of a scorpion. —Omm/ 
CmJtu: Orimtml TaUt (*' The Four Tallsnsans,** 
«I43). 

Qrasiliopper. (See Greshau, p. 

-^ 49 -) 

OraM^market (Edinburgh), at one 
time the place of public executions. 

Mitchel. boing asked why he had made so wicked 
an attempt on the pmrson of the archbishop ISMaryeX 
replied that he did it ** for the glory of Goa.” . . . The 
duke said then. ** Let Mitchel ^orify God la Che 
Gratt-tnarket.**—Ar<ggifir; RemMrks tn Burnet, IL 
xji. 

Gra'tian (Fathtr)^ the begging friar 
at John Mcngs’s inn at Kirchhoff.— Sir 
IV. Scolt: Annt of Geierstein (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Gratia'no, one of Antbonio's friends. 
He talked an infinite deal of nothing, 
more than any man in all Venice.” 
Gratiano married Ncrissa, the waiting- 
gentlewoman of Portia.— Shakespeart: 
Merchant of Venice ( 1598 ). 

Gratla'no, brother of Brabantio. and 
tincle of Desdcmona. ~ Shakespeare: 
Othello ( 1611 ). 

Orawda Amoure (Sir^, walking 
in a meadow, was told by Fame of a 
beautiful lady named La belle Pucell, 
who resided in the Tower of Musyke. 
He was then conducted by Gouvernance 
and Grace 10 the Tower of Doarinc, where 
be received instruction from the seven 
Sciences ;—Graroer, Logyke, Retborike, 
Arismetricke, Musyke, Geometi^, and 
Astronomy. In the Tower of Mus>ke 
be met La belle Pucell. with whom he fell 
in love, but they parted for a time. 
Oraunde Amoure went to the Tower of 
Chivalry to perfect himself in the arts of 
knighthood, and there be received his 
degree from king Melys'yus. He then 


started on his adventures, and soon en¬ 
countered False Report, who joined him 
and told him many a lying tale ; but lady 
Correction, coming up, had False Report 
soundly beaten, and the knight was 
entertained at her castle. Next day he 
left, and came to a wall where bung a 
shield and hom. On blowing the bora, 
a three-headed monster came forth, with 
whom he fought, and cut off the three 
heads, called Falsehood, Im;igination, 
and Perjury. He passed the night in the 
house of lady Comfort, who attended to 
his wounds; and next day he slew a 
giant fifteen feet high and with seven 
heads. Lastly, he slew the monster 
Malyce, made by enchantment of seven 
metals. His achievements over, be 
married La belle Pucell, and lived happily 
till he was arrested by Age, haviim for 
companions Policyc and Avarice. Death 
came at last to carry him off, and Re¬ 
membrance wrote his epitaph. — S. 
Uaives : The Passe-tyme of Plesure (1515). 

Graunde Amoure's Steed, Galantyse, 
the gift of king Melyz'yus when he con¬ 
ferred on him the degree of knighthood. 

1 myselfe shall glr« you a worthy stede, 

Cmlled Galantyse. to helpeyou in your oede. 
Hmwes: The Patst'tyme pf PUsurt, »tUL (ijil). 

Graunde Amoure's Svsord, Clare Pru¬ 
dence. 

Drawing iwerde. that wu both falre and britght. 

I clipf>ed Hare Prudence. 

Haiuti : The Pasxe-tymi ^ PUrurt, xxxUL (151 j). 

GxaTU (The), a poem in blank verse 
by Blair (1743). It runs to 767 lines. 

Tile s^rare, dread thing, 

Ifen shiret when thou’rt named. Nature, eppeaed, 
Shakes olT her wonted firumesa. 

*.* Mrs. Clive, in 1872, published nine 
poems, one of which was entitled The 
Grave, 

Gxave’airs (Lady), a lady of very 
dubious virtue, in The Careless Husband, 
by Colley Cibber (1704). 

Mrs. Hamatoa [1730-19681 upon her eatraaoa, vaa 
aaluted with a atorro of hisses, and adTancing to tha 
footlights said. “ Ceinmen and ladies, I s'pose aa how 
you hiss me because f wouldn't play 'lady Gravealra' 
last night at Mrs. Bellamy’s benefit. I would have 
done so, but she said as how my audience stunk, and 
wens all tripe people.” The pit roared with latq^httr.'* 
and the whole nouse shouted, “WeO said,. Ifn. 
Tripe 1 ” a title which the fair stweechifier retain^ eea* 
after.—^rfwa^r ef Sirs, Hamilton (1803). 

0 BAT» the hero of ]. Fenimore 
Cooper’s novel called The Pitot (1833). 

Oray (Old Alice), a former tenant of 
the Ravenswood family.— Sir W, Seott: 
Bride of Lammermoor (time, WiRkm 
III.). 

Whip {Dr, GideoH)t the migeop at 
MiddbmaSt 
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Mrs, Gray, the lurgeon’i wife. 

Menit Gra^, the **surgeon’s daughter,** 
taken to India and given to Tippoo Saib 
as an addition to his harem; but, being 
rescued by Hyder Ali, she was restored to 
Hartley, and returned to her country.— 
Sir W, Scott: The Surgeon's Daughter 
(time, George II. 

Oray {Duncan) wooed a young lass 
called Maggie, but she “coost her head 
fu’ high, looked asklent** (away), and 
bade him behave himself “ Duncan 
fleeched, and Duncan prayed,** but Meg 
>Aas deaf to his pleadings; so Duncan 
took himself off in dudgeon. This was 
more than Maggie meant, so she fell sick 
and like to die. As Duncan “could na 
be her death,” he came forward manfully 
again, and then “ they were crouse 
\fnerry\ and canty bath. Ha, ha I the 
wooing o’t 1 '* — Bums: Duncan Gi^y 

{1792). 

Chray (Mary), daughter of a country 
gentleman of Perth. When the plague 
broke out in 1666, Mary Gray and her 
friend Bessy Bell retired to an un> 
frequented spot called Bum Braes, where 
they lived in a secluded cottage, and saw 
no one. A young gentleman brought 
them food, but he caught the plague, 
communicated it to the two ladies, and 
all three died.— Allan Ramsay: Bessy 
Bell and Masy Gray, 

QtXKg(Auld Robin). Jennie, a Scotch 
lass, was loved by young Jamie ; “ but 
saving a crown, he bad naething else 
besides.” To make that crown a pound, 
young Jamie went to sea, and both were 
to be for Jennie. He had not been gone 
many days when Jennie's mother fell 
tick, her father broke his arm, and their 
cow was stolen; then auld Robin came 
forwsu'd and maintained them both. Auld 
Robin loved the lass, and “wi’ tears in 
his ee,** said, *Mennie, for their sakes, oh, 
marry me I *’ jemnie's heart said nay,” . 
for she looked for Jamie back; but htf 
father urged her, and the mother pleaded 
tvith her eye, and so she consented. 
They had not been married above a 
month when Jamie returned. They met; 
she gave him one kiss, and, though she 
**iaing like a ghaist,” she made up her 
mmd, like a brave, good lassie, to be a 
gude wife, for auld Robin was very kind 
to her (lyya). 

'This ballad was composed by lady 
Anne Lindsay, daughter of the earl of 
Baleams (aAeiwards lady Barnard). It 


was written to an old Scotch tune called 
The Bridegroom Grat when the Sun wmi 
Down. Auld Robin Gray was her father's 
herdsman. When lady Anne was writing 
the ballad, and was piling distress on 
Jennie, she told her sister that she had 
sent Jamie to sea, made the mother sick, 
and broken the father's arm, but wanted 
a fourth calamity. “ Steal the cow, 
sister Anne.” said the little Elizabeth; 
and so “ the cow was stolen awa'; ” and 
the song completed. 

Chray*8 Monximent, in Westminster 
Abbey, w'as by Bacon. 

ChraysteeL fbe sword of Kol, fatal to 
its owner. It passed into several hands, 
and always brought ill-luck with it— 
Icelandic Edda. 

Great Captain (The), Gonsalvo de 
Cor'dova, el Gran Cafntan (1453-X515). 

Manuel I. fComnenus] emperor of 
Trebizond, is so called also (1120, 1x43- 
X180). 

Great Cham of Literature, Dr. 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1784). 

Great Commoner (The), William 
Pitt (1759-1806). 

Great Dauphin (The), Louis the 
son of Louis XIV. (1661-1711). 

(The “ Little Dauphin" was the duke 
of Bourgogne, son ol the Great or Grand 
Dauphin. Both died before Louis XIV,) 

Great Dnke (The), the duke ol 
Wellington (1769-1852). 

Burv the Great Duke 
with an empire's lamentation; 

Let us bury the Great Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a great nation. 

rmnjstm. 

Great XSzpectatioxis, the autobio¬ 
graphy of “ Pip," a novel in three series, 
by Dickens (i860). Pip was the nephew 
of Joe Gargery, a village blacksmith, by 
whom be was brought up. When only 
seven rears old he was encountered in 
the village churchyard by Magwitch, a 
runaway convict, who. frightened the 
child into bringing him a 6b (to 61e off 
one of bis fetters) and some food to eat. 
The^ Pip purloined from home, and 
carried to the convict very early neict mom* 
fng. Miss Havislxam, thedaughter of a 
lira brewer, living in Satis House, being 
In want of a little boy to play with Stella, 
a child she had adopted, was permadra 
to cake Bp for the purpose. The boy 
lived at home, but went backwsurds aaM 
forwards to play with Ssidbu After a 
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^ime, Miss Havisham l>ound Pip ai>pren- 
tice to his uncle Gargcry; but when 
about half his time had expired, Mr. 
Taggers, an Old Bailey lawyer, informed 
him that a person (whose name he was 
forbidden to reveal) had provided money 
for his education, and that he was to be 
brought up as a gentleman of great 
expectations.” His indentures were 
accordingly cancelled, and he was sent as 
a private pupil to Mr. Matthew Pocket (of 
Harrow and Cambridge). Pip supposed 
that his "unknowed patron” was Miss 
Havisham, but it was Magwilch the 
convict, who had gone to New South 
Wales, where he had acquired great 
wealth as a sheep-farmer. When Pip 
waa twenty-three years old, Magwitch 
dandcslinely returned to England to 
Pip, and give him a large fortune; 
but he was arrested as a returned convict, 
condemned to death, and all his pro¬ 
perty confiscated. He died at New¬ 
gate, and Pip was left penniless. He 
now entered the service of Cleriker and 
Co. as a clerk, and in eleven years he was 
taken into the 6rm as a junior partner. 
His love affair was a similar “great 
expectation.” He fell in love with Estella, 
the adopted daughter of the rich Miss 
Havisham, but in reality the child of 
Magwitch, But Estella married Bcnllw 
l>himiDle, who ill-treated her, spent all 
ber money, and left her a penniless 
twidow. She and Pip met again after 
this, apparently on most friendly terms, 
bat the novel breaks off here, and leaves 
the sequel to the reader’s imagination* 
(See Jos Gargsrt.) 
fhraat Bbmry ( 71 ^). (See Harry.) 
€Hreat-Kead or Cakmorb, Malcolm 
HL of Scotland (♦, X057-1093). 

OT0at»]ieart (Afr.), the guide of 
Chrisiianm and her fami^ to the Celestial 
Clty.«-nAvfl/a« .* PilgnnCs Process, ii. 
{1684). 

“ CHrwat Hftgiolaii {The) or Tki 
Grtat Mdgician of the North, sir Walter 
Bpott. Bo culled first by professor John 

;* StaMr^a iTAe\ James Ota- 

ofMontrose (i6ia-i6so). 

^ tVf toM tliee bow we swept Dui:i<!l«^ 
i f t j j. >. Attd-tMfwd the Undeays' peide} 

» ' i i ' JP»f Sfrer tew I told thee vW. . , 

, ^ Onset Murquit wed. 

' . 

I 'Tho- ^ Grmt* dom 3 ebaf» 

liano^^Tbse Carvalhoi marquis d« 
^eariKSt of aU the Portugwesa 
atateifnen {1699^780)1 


Great BCorallat (TAr), Dr. Samod 

Johnson (1709-1784). 

Great Sea (The). The Mediterra¬ 
nean was so called by the ancients. 

Great TTnknowm {The), sir Walter 
Scott, who published his Wenferley N<rueh 
anonymously (1771-1832). 

Great Unwashed ( The\ *1116 
artisan class were first so called by Burke, 
but sir W. Scott popularised the phrase. 

Greavei [Sir Launcelot), a well-bred 
young English squire of the George II. 
period; handsome, virtuous, and en¬ 
lightened, but crack-brained. He sets 
out. attended by an old sea-captain, to 
detect fraud and treason, abase inso¬ 
lence, mortify pride, discourage slander, 
disgrace immodesty, and punish ingrati¬ 
tude. Sir Launcelot, in fact, is a modem 
don Quixote, and captain Crow is his 
Sancho Panza.— Smollett: The Adven¬ 
tures of Sir Launcelot Greaves {1760). 


Smollett became editor of the Crtfitat RtvUm, aad 
an attack in that Journal on admiral Knowlea led to a 
trial for libel. The author was sentenced to pay a tea 
of and suffer three months’ imprisonment. Ha 
consolea himself in prison by writing hla norel atf 
Launuht Creavis.—Chamberi : EnjtHth LH*rmtur$, 
H. ^ 


Greoina Baw^tor (The\ Eu- 
phrasia^ daughter of Evander a Gredt, 
who dethroned Dionysius the Elder, and 
became king of Syracuse. In bi$ old age 
be was himself dethroned by Dionysius 
the Younger, and confined in a dun^^n 
in a rock, where be was saved from star* 
vation bv his daughter, who fed him wiUi 
'•the milk designed for her own babe.** 
Timoleon having made himself Blaster of 
Syracuse, Diemysius acddentally ca* 
countered Evander his misoner, and waa 
about to kill him, when Euphrasia rushed 
forwards and stabbed the tyrant to 
heart— Murphy: The Greeicm Daughier 
(1772). 

N. E.-^At an historical drama this plot 
. is much the same as tf the writer bad said 
that Jabies L (of England) abdicated and 
retir^ to St^ (Wmam, and when his son 
James H. succeeded to the crown^ hewas 
beheaded at White Hall; for Murphy 
makes Dionyiius the Eikier to have beon 
dethroned, and going to Corifith tp lias 
(act L), and Dionysius the Youqger to 
have been slain by the dkgger m fiii« 
phrasia; whereas Dibhysius thP , Bkliir 
never was dethroned, but died injSynfecstMS 
at the age of 63; and DionysldsMlie 
Younger not i^n in SytaCkile^lMiti 
being dethroned, want to Gorihdh 
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he lived and died in exile. (See Roman 
Daughter.) 

*.* The same stoir U told of Xant)pp 4 (s ^I.) 
daughter of Clmonos. 

This, of course, is not Xantlppe the wife of Socntds 
(Sec Childe Harold, r. 148; luad LitUe Dorrit, xlx.) 

Greece {The two eyes of), Athens and 
Sparta. 

Greedy {Justice), thin as a thread- 
paper, always eating and always hungry. 
He says to sir Giles Overreach (act iii. i), 
"Oh, I do much honour a chine of beefl 
Oh, I do reverence a loin of veal! ” As a 
justice, he is most venial—the promise of 
a turkey will buy him, but the promise 
of a haunch of venison will oui-btiy him. 
— Massinger: A New IVay to Pay Old 
Debts {1628). 

Greek {A), a pander; a merry Greek, 
a foolish Greek, a Corinthian, etc., all 
mean either pander or harlot. Frequently 
used by Shakespeare in Timon of Athms 
(1678) and in lienry /V. (1597-9). 

Greek Clmrcli {Fathers of the) 
Eusebius, Athana'sius, Basil "theGreat,” 
Gregory Nazlansc'nus, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrys'ostom, Epipha'- 
nius, Cyril of Alexandria, and Ephraim 
deacon of Edessa. 

Greek Sulende, never. There were 
»o kalends in the Greek system of reckon¬ 
ing the months. Hence Suetonius says 
it shall be tiansferred ad Groeras calendas, 
or, in parliamentary phrase, *' to this day 
six months.” 

They end tlieir bilh . . . arc left 
To the Greek Kalends. 

Byron * Don yuan, *Hl. 45 (18x4). 

Greeks (Ijast of the), riulopoe'men of 
Megalop'oUs, whose great object was to 
infuse into the Aebaeans a military spirit, 
and establish their independence (b.c. 

When Gfeeks joined Greeks, Clytus 
said to Alexander that Philip was the 
grwer wattior— 

, ‘ ^ . t hkre seen him march. 

Attd fbttiht beneath his dreadful banner, where 
The boldest at this table wotild have trembled, 

Njur, frown not, sir. you cannot look me dead; 
wllofi Gvfeks jjoieed Greeks, then was the tug ^ Hrar. 

^ Mt«red into Grnkj^in} 

Omk, thm js 4^ t^ qf vHsr^ this line 

haa become a houseb^^d phrase.) 

. jTifXjrvfAi ta aci4ik€ a harlot. 

&e^d says of H^len, " Then 
si»*i a. merry inde^,” she means 

.;i|, po better ihm a JUe 
- jeVobablv Shl^espeare had his 
ip Pejel’s pky 
omied 3 ^ Tmritsk Makomei and Hyrtn 


the Fair Grnk, * ‘ A fair Greek ” was at 
one time a euphemism for a courtezan. 

Green {Mr, Paddington), a clerk at 
Somerset I louse. 

Mrs. Paddington Green, his wife,-*- 
Morton : If I had a Thousand a Year. 

Ch^een {Verdant), a young man of 
infinite simplicity, who goes to college, 
and is played upon by all the practical 
jokers of alma mater. After he has 
bought his knowledge by experience, 
the butt Ijecomes the " butler" of juye- 
niVs greener than himself. Verdant 
Green wore spect.icles, wdiicb won foir 
him the nickname of "Gig-lamps.’*— 
Cuthberi Bede [Rev. Edw. Bradley]: 
Verdant Green (i860). 

Green ( Widoiv), a rich, buxom dame 
of 40, who married first for money, and 
intended to choose her second husband 
"to please her vanity.” She fanci^ 
Waller loved her, and meant to make 
her his wife, but sir William Fondlove 
was her adorer. When the politic widow 
discovered that Waller had fixed his love 
on another, she gave her hand to the ojd 
beau, sir William ; for if the news got 
wind of her love for Waller, she would be¬ 
come the laughing-stock of aU her friends. 
— Knowles: The Unte-Chase {xZyj), 
Green^Bag Inquiry {The). A 
green bag full of documents, said to be 
seditious, was laid before parliament by 
lord Sidmouth, in iSiy. An "inquiry^' 
was made into these documents, and it 
was deemed advisable to suspend tbe 
Habeas Corpus Act, and forbid all soits 
of political meetings likely to be of a 
seditious character. 

Green Bird. Martyrs, after death, 
partake of the delights of bliss ia the 
crops of green birds, which feed op the 
fruits of paradise. — 

Green Bird {The), a bird that told 
one everything it was asked. An oracular 
bird, obtained by Fairstar affer the 
failure of Chery and her two brotlien. 
It was this bird who revealed to the king 
that Fairstar was his daughter and Cheiry 
his IfAnlnoy: Fhiry 

Tales (♦’Fairstar end Pdrice Chery,** tdBa). 

Green ring Army adOpeae 
militia, scattered through various 01% 
Vinces, and containing a million mcn, i{; 3 M 
Nineteenth Ctnlury, March» 18941 
Green BCoree ( Tke\, the ^ pragppp 
Guards (not the 5ih D]agooii4),: %|s;^ 
from their green velvet 1 
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Oreen Howards {TAr), the XQth 
Pool. So called from the Hoti. Charles 
Howard, their colonel from 1738 to 1748. 

Ghreoa Xsle ( TA^) or The Emkxald 
ISLK. Ireland. 

A purnadcy characteristic of the Green Isle.—JSiAr 
ir. Sc 0 ft. 

Qreon Huiglit ( TAf), sir Pertolope 
(3 jy/.), called by Tennyson " Evenin^j 
Star” or “Hesperus.” He was one of 
the four brothers who kept the passages 
of Castle Perilous, and was overthrown 
by ^ Gareth.— Sir T. Malory : History 
if Prince Arthur, i. 127 (1470); Tenny¬ 
son : Idylls (“ Gareth and Lynelte ”). 

N.B.—It is evidently a blunder of 
Tennysoa to call the Green Knight 
“Evening Star," and the Blue Knight 
“Morning Star." In the old romance 
the comi^t with the “Green Knight” 
was at dawn, and with the “Blue 
Knight” at sunset. (See Notes and 
Queries, February 16, 1878.) 

Graon Kiiisrht ( The), a pagan 
knight, who demanded Fezon in mar¬ 
riage. but, being overcome by Orson, was 
obliged to resign his claim.— Valentine 
and Orson (fifteenth century). 

Gvoou Lottmoo Iaho [St. Law¬ 
rence, Poultneyl, a corruption of “ Green 
Lattice ; ” so called from the green lattice 

f ate which used to open into Cannon 

treet 

Green Xiinnete, the 39th Foot, now 
the Dorsetshire Regiment. In point of 
fact, the line battalions have white facings 
and scarlet uniforms ; the volunteer bat¬ 
talion has a green uniform with scarlet 
f^ngs; and the Cadet Corps (Sherborne 
School) has the same uniform and facings 
ei the line battalions, scarlet and white. 

Green XCnn (The). The man who 
used to let off fireworks was so called in 
the reign of James I. 

ftmtm yw war squlhi. any from man In yourtbowat 
XirAelJi. The Smm Ckam^i^mo 

^CMrixitndsm (<617}. 

Green Man (The), a gentleoama's 
gamekeeper, at one time clad in green. 

f e tttrn from nan duiS I pmi by imatinf T . . . 
Miuiro a altaodant dad In keeper'a freea. 

Cruhbt: (atad. 

Chreenlinlgli, messenger of the earl 
of Derby.— Sir W. Scott: Peverii of the 
Peak (time. Charles 11 .). 

GreenJsom (Mr, Gilberts, an attor¬ 
ney, in partnership with Mr, Gabrid 
Gnndersoa. 

Mir, Gemiga GremMorm, tiubm of Ur, 


Gilbert.— Sir IV. Scott: The Antiquary 
(time, George III.). 

Greenland, a poem in heroic verse, 
in rhymes, by James Montgomery (1819). 
It contains four cantoa 

Greenleaf (Gilbert), the old archer at 
Douglas Castle.— Sir IV. Scott: Castle 
Dangerous (time, Henry I,). 

Gregory, a faggot-maker of good 
education, first at a charity school, then 
as waiter on an Oxford student, and then 
as the fag of a travelling physician. 
When compelled to act the doctor, he 
says the disease of his patient arises from 
“propria quae maribus tribuuntur mas- 
cula dicas, ut sunt divorum. Mars, 
Bacchus, Apollo, virorum.” And when 
sir Jasper says, “I always thought till 
now that the heart is on the left side, and 
the liver on the right.” he replies, “Ay, 
sir, so they were formerly, but we have 
changed all that.” In Molidire'scomedy, 
Le Aftdecin MalgrI Lui, Gregory is 
called “ Sganarclle,” and all these jokes 
are in act ii. sc. 6.— Fielding: Tkot^foch 
Doctor. 

Gregory, father and son, hangmen in 
the seventeenth century. In the time of 
the Gregorys, hangmen were termed 
“esquires.^* In France, executioners 
were termed “monsieur,” even to the 
breaking out of the Revolution. 

Gregory’s Bay ( 5 /.), March za. 

Sow nincivmis timely, and all that Is fray; 

But sow aot tbe white [ y€ms. rar. jtill St. GrRfor)r's Day. 

Tusstr ; Bivt ffundrtd Points ^ Good 
Nuskmmdry, aaaT. j (1557!, 

Grogvon ( Widow), Darsie Latimar'.s 
landlady at Shepherd’s Bush.— Sir W, 
Scott: kedgauntlet (time, George 

Gregson (Gilbert), the messenger of 
father Buonaventura.— Sir W, Scott: 
Pedgauntlet (time, George III.). 

Gre'xxiio, an old man who wishes to 
marry Bianca, but the lady prefers 
Lucentio, a young man.— 

Taming of the Shrew (1594). 

Chrondol, the monster from whidi 
Beowulf delivered Hrothgar king of 
Denmark. It was half monster, half 
man. whose haunt was the marshes 
among “a monster race,** Ni|^t after 
night it crept stealthily into the paleoe 
called Heorot^ and slew aometimes as 
many as thirty of the inmates. At length 
Beowulf, at the head of a miied tMma of 
warriora ^ent against it and sliir 
BenmO, m A^i»4Ux(m ivte 
eaotnry). 



GRENVILLE. 

ChrailTUle {Sir Richard), the com- 
isander of the Revenge, in the reign of 
quoen Elizabeth. Out of his crew, ninety 
were sick on shore, and only a hundred 
able-bodied men remained on board. 
The Revenge was one of the six ships 
under the command of lord Thomas 
Howard. While cruising near the Azores, 
a Spanish fleet of fifty-three ships made 
towards the Flnglish, and lord Howard 
sheered off, saying, “ My ships are out 
of gear, and how can six ships-oTthe- 
line fight with fifty-three ? ” Sir Richard 
Grenville, however, resolved to stay and 
encounter the foe, and “ship after ship 
the whole night long drew back with her 
dead ; some were sunk, more were shat¬ 
tered;*’ and the brave hundred still 
fought on. Sir Richard was wounded 
and his ship riddled, but his cry was still 
** Fight on I " \V’’hen resistance was no 
kmger possible, he cried, "Sink the shrf, 
master gunner I sink her I Split her m 
twain, nor let her fall into the hands of 
the foe!” But the Spaniards boarded 
her, and praised sir Richard for bis heroic 
daring. ** 1 have done my duty for my 
queen and faith,*’ he said, and died- The 
Spaniards sent the prize home, but a 
tampest came on, and the Revenge, 
shot-shattered, *' went down, to be lost 
evermore in the main.’*— Tennyson: 
The Revenge, a ballad of the fleet 

has an essay on the subject. 
Cajton Kingsley, in Westward Hat has 
drawn sir Richard Grenville, and alludes 
to the fight, l^rd Bacon says the fight 
** was memorable even beyond credit 
[credibility], and to the height of heroic 
fable.” Arber published three small 
volumes on sir Richard’s noble exploit 
Qervase Markham has a long poem on 
the subject Sir Walter Raleigh says, 
** If lord Howard had stood to his guns, 
the Spanish fleet would have been annihi¬ 
lated.” Browning’s Hervi Riel (y.v.) 
forms a splendid contrast to Tennyson's 
poem The Revenge,) 

OrMluutt and tlie Pearl. When 

S ueen Elizabeth visited the Elxchange, 
ir Thomas Gresham pledged her health 
in a cup of wine conudning a precious 
stone crushed to atoms, and worth 
;£x5,ooo. 

Hera i:15.000 «l onM dap fo«w 

Instead m sufar} Grashem dvinks ttuo neatl 

Unto fab otMon and mbtraai. Pledge tt, lords. 

lyreu Rmm nst Me, Vem JCnme 

* It is devoutly to be hoped that sir 
Thomas was above such absurd vanity. 
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very well for queen Cleopatra, but more 
than ridiculous in such an imitation. 

Gresham and the Grasshopper, There 
is a vulgar tradition that sir Thomas 
Gresham was a foundling, and that the 
old beldame who brought him up was 
attracted to the spot where she found him, 
by the loud chirping of a grasshopper. 

(This tale arose from the^asshopper. 
which forms the crest of sir Thomas.) 

To sup with sir Thomas Gresham^ 
to have no supper. Similarly, “ to dine 
with duke Hui^hr^* is to have no¬ 
where to dine. The Royal Exchange was 
at one time a common iounging-place 
for idlers. (See Dine, p. aSi.) 

Tho little coin thy pursetess pockets line. 

Yet with greet company thou'rt taken upj 

For often mth duke Humphrey thou dost aiiMib 
And often with sir Thouias Gresham sup. 

ffaytfuin : QuidhStt (Epigram on a l.oafer. (6aH. 

G-retclien, a German diminutive of 
Margaret; the heroine of Goethe’s Faust, 
Faust meets her on her return trom church, 
falls in love with her, and at last seduces 
her. Overcome with shame, Gretcheo 
destroys the infant to which she gives 
birth, and is condemned to death. Faust 
attempts to save her; and, gaining ad¬ 
mission to the dungeon, finds her huddled 
on a bed of straw, singing wild snatches 
of ballads, quite insane. He tries to 
induce her to flee with him. but in vain. 
At daybreak Faust is taken away, and 
Gretchen, who dies, joins the heavenly 
choir of penitents. 

*Gretchen is a p>crfect union of borae- 
Hness and simplicity ; though her love is 
strong as death, yet she is a human 
woman throughout, and never a mere ab¬ 
straction, No character ever drawn takes 
so strong a hold on the heart, and, with all 
her faults, who does not love and pity ? 

Chreth'el {Gammer), the hypothetical 
narrator of the tales edited by the brothers 
Grimm. 

(Said to be Frau ViehmMnln, wife ol 
a p^sant in the suburbs of Hes^Cassd, 
from whose mouth the brothers tran¬ 
scribed the tales.) 

ChretnaOreenMarriagna. Gretna 

Green is in Dumfriesshire, on the border 
of England and Scotland. According to 
Scotch law, any man and woman taking 
each other for husband and wife before 
witnesses are legally married, and ordi¬ 
nation is not needful in the celebiant, 
but as a rule one individual a^iuH^ ^ 
monopoly, tnarried the coupleii in Mt 
own house, using a form ^ aer^oa 
and keeping a register of the 

Q 
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The first known ofiiciaun^ person was 
named Scott, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century ; and Ha^ Smith, a 
B«*wick billiard-maker, still officiates, 
succeeding William I^ing ^1897), in 
whose family the " priesthood ’ had long 
been. The average number of marriages 
used to be above seven hundred a year, but 
since lord Brougham's Act of 1856, which 
requires the residence of one of the parties 
fofr twenty-one days, Gretna Green mar¬ 
riages have well-nigh died out. Robert 
Elliott lx t\^con, and 1855. celebrated 
3782 marriages at Gretna Green. 

Gray {Lady Jane), a tragedy by N. 
Rowe (1715). Another by Ross Neil; 
and one by Tennyson (1876). 

(In French, Laplace (1745), Mde. de 
Sta^ (1800), Ch. Brifaut {1812), and 
Alexandre Soumet (1844). produced 
tragedies on the same subject. Paul 
Dclaroche has a fine picture called " Le 
Supplice de Jane Grey," 1835.) 

Grey (Vivian) a novel by Disraeli 
(lord Beaconsfieldj, said to be meant for 
the author himself, and Mr. Grey for the 
author's father (1826-7). 'This was the 
author's first novel. 

Gribonille, the wiseacre who threw 
Idmself into a river that his clothes might 
not get wetted by the rain .—A French 
Proverbial Saying. 

Grids (Arlhur), a mean old usurer, 
who wished to marry Madeline Bray; 
but Madeline loved Nicholas Nickleby, 
and married him. Gride was mtirdered. 
•^Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby (1838). 

Grienx (Le chevaHcr des). the hero of 
a French novel by the abb6 Provost, called 
Mianon Lescaut, translated into English 
by Charlotte Smith. A discreditable con¬ 
nection existed between des Grieuz and 
Hanon, and they lived together a disre¬ 
putable life. After many vicissitudes, 
Manon was transpiorted to New Orleans, 
and des C^eux accompanied her in the 
transport She fled the colonv to escape 
the governor’s son, who made love to her 
and died of privation in the wilderness 
The chevalier returned to France (1697- 
* 7 « 3 )- 

GtlfiYt (Joekie), landlord of an ale- 
hotlse liear Charlie's Hopc.-~ 5 fV W. 
Scoii: ChtyManneringlimt, George IL). 

lahAMM iAUan), landlord of the Griffin 
inn. at Perui.*-<Sff' W. Scotl: Fair Maid 
^ Perth (time, Henry IV.), 

QtiilLn-ftat, the mark by which the 


Desert Fairy was known In all her meta¬ 
morphoses.— Comiesse Lf Aulnoy : Pairf 
Tales (*'The Yellow Dwarf," 1682}. 

Griffiths (OlfT), steward of the carl 
of Derby.— Sir IV. Scott: Peverilofthe 
Peak (lime, Charles II.). 

Griffiths (Samuel), London agent of 
sir Arthur Darsie Redgauntlet.—,Si> W* 
Scott: RedgauntJet George III.). 

Chriflet (Sir), knighted by king Arthur 
at the request of Merlin, who told the 
king that sir Griflet would prove "one of 
the best knights of the world, and the 
strongest man of arms.**— Sir T. Malory : 
History of Prince Arthur, i. so (1470). 

Grlldrig, a mannikin. 

She pave me the luime ** Crlldrlf,* vhich the famllf 
took up, and afterwards the whole kingdom. The 
word imports what the Latin calls manuHcvlus, the 
Italian komuHceUtitH, and the Enj^Usb manMiUn.—^ 
Dean Snu/l: Gulliver's Travtlt {"'VoytLg<t to Brob' 
dingriag,” 1726). 

Grim. (See Havelock.) 

Grim (Giant), a huge ^ant. who tried 
to stop pilgrims on their way to the 
Celestial City. He was slain by Mr. 
Greathearl.— Bunyan: Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress, ii. (1684) 

Grimalkin, a cat, the spirit of s 
witch. Any witch was permitted to 
a.ssume the body of a cat nine times. 
When the " first Witch" (In Macbeth) 
hears a cat mew, she says, " 1 come, 
Grimalkin " (act i. sc, 1).— Shakespeare. 

Grimbard, the brock, In the beast- 
epic of Reynard the Fox, by Heinrid) von 
Alkraann (1498). 

Grime, the partner of Item the usurer. 
It is to Grime that Item appeals when hi 
w.ints to fudge his clienu. The questloni 
"Can we do so, Mr. Grimealways 
brings the stock answer, " Quite irapei- 
siblc, Mr. Item."— Holcroft: The X>o 
seried Daughter (1784), altered into The 
Steward. 

Grimes (Peter), the drunken, thievidi 
son of a steady fisherman. He had a 
boy, whom be killed by ill usage, euad 
two others he made sway with; but 
escaped convidion ihrougn defect ,ol 
evidence. As no one would live jirSdi 
him, he turned mad, was lodged m tl^ 
parish poor-house, confessed his criiues 
in delirium, and died.— 
xxii. (i8ra). 

Gr%i«ii1»y. an old 

Marlborough.— 5 f> W, Scot^t Semi- 
%bonh /time Elisabeth^ 
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Clriltiwiff, an Irascible old gentle¬ 
man, who md a eery kind heart under a 
rough exterior. He was Mr. Brownlow'* 
gieat friend, and was always declaring 
himself ready to “eat his head" if he 
was mistaken on any point on which he 
passed an opinion.—.* Oliver 
Twist (1837). 

Orinderson {Mr. GahrUt), partner 
of Mr. Greenhorn. They are the attor¬ 
neys who press sir Arthur Wardour for 
Uie payment of debts.— Sir W. Scott: 
The Antiquary (time, George III,). 

Orip, the clever raven of Bamaby 
Rudge. During the Gordon riots it 
learnt the cry of “No Popery ! ’* Other 
of its phrases were: '* I’m a devil! " 
“Never say did” “Polly, put the 
kettle on I ^ etc.— Dickens : Bamaby 
Rudge (1841). 

Gripe (1 ryi.), a scrivener, husbafd 
of Clarissa, but with a iendre for Ara- 
minla the wife of his friend Moneyirap. 
He is a miserly, moncy-Ioving, Dig* 
headed hunks, but Is duped out of ^^50 
by his foolish liking for bU neighbour’s 
wife. — Vanbrugh: The Confederacy 

(169s)' 

Grip^ (i jy/.), the English name of 
G^ronie, in Otway's version of Moli^re’s 
comedy of Les Fourberies de Scapin (1671), 
His daughter, called in French Hyacinthe, 
is called “Clara,” and his son Leandre is 
Anglicised into “I^ander."— Otway: The 
Cheats of Scapin, 

Gripe {Sir Francis), a man of 64, 
niardian of Miranda an heiress, and 
mtber of Charles. He wants to marry 
his ward for the sake of her money, and 
as she cannot obtain her property without 
his consent to her marriage, she pretends 
to be in love with him, and even fixes the 
day of espousals. “ Gardy,” quite secure 
titat he IS the man of her choice, gives 
his consent to her marriage, and she 
marries sir George Airy, a man of 24. 
The old man laughs at sir George, whom 
be fancies he is duping, but be is himself 
the dupe all through.—.^rj. Centiivre: 
The Busy Body {1709). 

Decamber s, r79a Munden Wede hli bow to ttM 
Covent Garden audience aa **idr Ftandt Gtipe.’*— 
Mkmeirte^y. S, Mtmden <rSyi). 

Gripiui, a stupid, venal judge, tmek 
of AlcmSna, and ine betrothtm of Phaedra 
(Akrnena*! waliiog*inaid). In Dryden's 
Mmedy of Amphitryon (v69p). Neither 
Qripus nor Phaedra Is amoeg W® dr^medis 


persona of Moli^re’s comedy of Amphi^ 
tryon (1668). 

f^ilda or Griselda, the model ctf 
patience and submission, meant to alle¬ 
gorize the submission of a holy mind to 
the will of God. Grisilda was the 
daughter of a charcoal-burner, but be¬ 
came the wife of Walter marquis o( 
Saluzzo. Her husband tried her, as God 
tried Job. and with the same result: (iV 
He took away her infant daughter, ana 
secretly conveyed it to the queen of 
Pa'via to be brought up, while the 
mother w'as made to believe that it was 
murdered. {2) Four years later she bad 
a son, which was also taken from her, 
and was sent to be brought up with h» 
sister. (3) Eight years later, Grisilda 
was divorced, and sent back to her native 
cottage, because her husband, as she was 
told, intended to marry another. When, 
however, lord Walter saw no indication of 
murmuring or jealousy, he told Grisilda 
that the supposed rival was her own 
daughter, and her patience and submis¬ 
sion met with their full reward-— Chaucer: 
Canterbury Tales (“The Oerk’s Tale,” 
1388). 

*.* The tale of Grisilda is the last In 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, Petrarch ren¬ 
dered it into a l.atm romance, entitled 
De Obedentia ei Fide Uxoria Afythologia, 
In the middle of the sixteenth century 
appeared a ballad and also a prose ver¬ 
sion of Patient Grissel, Miss ^gewortb 
has a domestic novel entitled The Modem 
Griselda {iBo^i), The tale of Grisilda is an 
allegory on the text, “The Ix}rd gave, 
and the I>ord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the Name of the I^rd.” 

Drydeo say«, " The tale of Giiafld wat thcfairontlaft 
«f Potrarch. and was sent by hkn to Boecaoo, ftoa 
wbom It came to Chaucer. FmSUee, 

Griskinis'aa, wife of Artaxamlnotis 
king of Utopia. The king fell in doubt, 
and asked his minister of state 
knotty question— 

Shalt I my GHsktnlssa's charms foreffo, 

Compel her to give ^ the royjd chJua, 

And place the rosy Dtstalfiiui therat 

The minister reminds the king tbli| 
Distafhna is betrothed to his generidL 

And would a king hU general supniantf 
I can't advise, upon my soul I canV 

ttkeaes: B^mbaste* FuriMm {fypa)b< ; 

Grissel or Grisel. Octavia, 
wife of Mark Antony, and Sl 

Au^stus, is called the “patient Gfw 
of Roman story." - 

For petlence she wffl pii»vo t aecooifd QhWhk\.: 
Skaktsymrt: 

WtlL'pc; r.tTSHi , ^ 
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CKHLs'el Bal'malioy (A/^i), the 

icanistress.— Sir IV. Scoti: Heart of 
Midlothian (time, George II.). 

Oriz'zie, maidservant to Mrs. Saddle¬ 
tree.— Sir W. Scoit: Heart of Midlothian 
^tinie, George II.). 

Oriz'Eie, one of the servants of the 
Rev. Josiah Cargill— Sir W. Scott: St. 
Ronans Well (lime, George III,). 

Oris'ile, chambermaid at the Golden 
Arms inn, at Kippletdngan.— Sir W. 
Scott: Guy Afannerin^ {limt, George 11 .). 

Grinle (Lord), the first peer of the 
realm m the court of king Arthur. He 
is in love with the princess Huncainunca, 
and as the lady is promised in mamage 
to the valiant Tom rhumb, he turns 
traitor, and “ leads his rebel rout to the 
palace gate." Here Tom Thumb en¬ 
counters the rebels, and Glumdalca. the 
giantess, thrusts at the traitor, but misses 
him. Then the “pigmy giant-killer" 
runs him through the body. The black 
cart comes up to drag him off, but the 
dead man tells the carter he need not 
trouble himself, as he intends “to bear 
himself off." and so he does.— Tom 
Thumb, by Fielding the novelist (1730). 
altered by Kane O'Hara {1778). 

Oroat'settar {Miss Clara), niece of 
the old lady Glowrowrum, and one of the 
guests at Burgh Westra. 

Miss Maddie Groatsettar, also niece of 
the old lady Glowrowrum, and one of the 
guests at Burgh Westra.— Sir W. Scoit: 
The Pirate (time, William III.). 

Groffar'ilU, king of Aquitanla, who 
resisted Brute die mythical greai-giand- 
•on of who landed there on his 

way to Britain.— Drayton: Polyolbion, i. 
(1613). 

Orongu HUl, a descriptive poem In 
dght-syliable verse, containing pictures 
of scenes on the banks of the Wye (1726). 

GroaoriTis, father and son, critics 
and humanists (father, 1611-1671; son, 
1645-1716). 

I have more satisfactfon In beboldinir 70a than I 
•boukl have in conversing vritb Girevius and Gronoviut. 
1 had retber possoes your approbation titan that of the 
•IdW Seiiflcer.-.iVv». Omhcy ; Af'Jlw'r tht Dufit 1 1 3. 

(Scaliger, fittber (1484 1558), son 
critics and humanists.) 

CHroom {Squire), downright, 

English, Newmarket, stable-bred gen- 
ikso^-jockey, who, having ruined bis 
fittanoes by dogs, grooms, cocks, and 
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horses, . . . thinks to retrieve his affairs 
by a matrimonial alliance with a City 
fortune" (canto i. 1). He is one of the 
suitors of Charlotte Goodchild; but, 
supposing the report to be true that she 
has lost her mouey, he says to her 
guardian— 

** Hark ye > su Tiieuclore ; I a]«rays make my mati'ii 
according lo the my ihlne can carry. When I 

offered to take her into itiy stable, she was sound »n0 
In ifood case ; but 1 hear her wind is touched. If su, 1 
would not back lirr for a shilling. Matrmiony is along 
course. . . . and It wen't : Lmm 4 tm 

Made, U. i (1779). 

This was Lee Lewes's great part (1740-1803). One 
morning at rehear'iaJ, Lears said something not In the 
pby. “Hoy, hoy I ” cried Markhriwhat’s that! 
what's that! “ Oh," replied l.ewfi,, •* tls only a Wt 
of iny nonsense." ** Butj said Macklln, gravely, ** I 
like my nonsense. Mr. Lewes, better than yours, 
O'Kei/t. 

Grosvenor [Grove^-nr] Square, 

London. So called because it is built 
on the property of sir Richard Grosvenor, 
who died 1732. 

Grotto of ISph.’esus. Near Ephesus 
wixs a grotto containing a statue of Diana 
attached to a reed pre.sented by Pan. If 
a young woman, charged with dishonour, 
entered this grotto, and the reed gave 
forth musical sounds, she was declar^ to 
be a pure virgin; but if it gave forth 
hideous noises, she was denounced and 
never seen more. Corinna put the grottc 
to the test, at the desire of Glaucon o 
l^esbos, and was never seen again by the 
eye of man .—Lord Lytton: Tales Oy 
Miletus, iii. (See Chastitv, p. 198, foi 
other tests.) 

Grouse's XHty (Sain/), the latb of 
August. 

They w«r«i collected with guns and doga t« do 
honour to ... St. Grouse's SocUir 

i" P.ilty** Revenge ”). 

GroTSby (Old), of Gloomstock Hall, 
aged 65. He is the uncle of sir Hany 
Groveby. Brusque, hasty, self-willed, 
but kind-hearted. 

Sir Harry Groveby, nepdiew of old 
Groveby, engaged to Maria “the maid 
of the Oaks, •* The Maid or 

the Oaks. 

Ckrores (Jem), landlord of the Valiant 
Soldier, to which was attached ** a good 
dry skittle-ground ,"—The Old 
Curiosity Shop, xxiz. (1840). 

Grub (Jonathan), a stock-broker* 
weighted with the three plagues of Ufe— 
a wife, a handsome marriageable dattgh* 
ter, and /too,000 in the Funds, 
one of which Is enotigh to drive a num 
mad; biHr all three to be attended to at 
OBoe is too miicfa." 
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Mrs, Grub, a wealthy City woman, who 
has moved from the east to the fashion¬ 
able west quarter of l^onJon, and has 
abandoned merchants and tradespeople 
for the gentry. 

Emily Grub, called Milly, the hand¬ 
some daughter of Jonathan. She marries 
captain Bevil of the Guards.— O'Brien : 
Cross Purposes (1842). 

Gmb Street, near Moorfielda, Lon¬ 
don, once famous for literary hacks and 
inferior literary publications. It is now 
called Milton Street—no compliment to 
our great epic poet. <See Dunciad, i, 38.) 

rd tocmei btftUftds wfite and Grub Street lar«. 

Gay. 

N.B.— ^The connection between Grub 
Street literature and Milton is not ap¬ 
parent However, as Pindar, Hesiod, 
Plutarch, etc., were Boeo'tjans. so Koxe 
the martyrologist. and Speed the his¬ 
torian, resided in Grub Street. # 

Grub'bixiol, a shepherd who sings’ 
with Bumkinet a dirge on the death of 
Blouaelinda. 

Tituc wadled the touts in meiancholy strain, 

Tin bonny Susan sped across the plain ; 

They seUed the lass, in apron clean .trraye^ 

And to the alo-house forced llu* wininjj; n\aid ; 

In «le and kisses they forgot their cares. 

And Susan Itiousetinda >> loss repairs. 

Lay Pastoral, f. ( 1714 ). 

imitation of Virgil's Eclogue, v,, 

* Uaphnis.") 

Qra'dar and Bras'solis. Cairbar 
and Gnidar both strove for a spotted 
bull ** that lowed on Golbun Heath," in 
Ulster. Each claimed it as his own, and 
at length fought, when Grudar felL 
Cairbar took the shield of Gnidar to 
Brassolis, and said to her, " Fix it on 
high within my ball ; 'tis the armour of 
my foe;** but the maiden. ** distracted, 
flew to the spot, where she found the 
youth in his blood,*' and died. 

Fair was Braaaolai on tha plain. Sutaljr was Cfudar 
on ttw liiS.~Orjn[ia«i; Fingal. L 

Chmddnn (Mrs.\, of the Portsmouth 
Theatre. She took the money, dressed 
the ladies, acted any part on an emergency, 
and made herself generally useful— 
Dickens : Nicholas Nickieby < 1838). 

0 rtiaby {John), servant to lord 
George Gordon. An honest fellow, who 
remained faithful to his master to the 
bitter end. He twice saved Haredale's 
liih; and, although living under lord 
Gordon and loving him, detested the 
crimes into which his master was be- 
tmyed by bad advtce and false seal*-- 
Oickmti Bntnafy 


Orugeoil, one of Fortunio’a seven 
attendants. His gift was that he could 
eat any amount of food without satiety. 
When Fortunio first saw him, he was 
eating 60,000 loaves for his breakfast — 
Comtesse D'Aulnoy: Fairy Tales {“ For 
tunio," 1682). 

Gmxn'ball {The Rev. Dr.), from 
Oxford, a papist conspirator w'ith Red- 
gauntlet.— Sir IV. Scott: Redgauntlet 
(time, George III.). 

Gmmbo, a giant in the tale of Tom 
Thumb. A raven, having picked up Tom 
Thumb, dropped him on the flat roof of 
the giant’s castle. When old Gmmbo 
went there to sniff the air, Tom ciept 
up his sleeve; the giant, feeling tickled, 
shook his sleeve, and Tom fell into the 
sea l>elow. Here he was swallowed by 
a fish, and the fish, being caught, was 
sold for king Arthur's table. It was 
thus that Tom got intioduced to the 
great king, by whom he was knighted. 

G^mmio, one of the servants oi 
Petruchio.— Shakespeare : Taming of the 
Shrew (1594). 

0rundy {Mrs.). Dame Ashfield, a 
farmer's wile, is jealous of a neighbouring 
farmer named Grundy. She tells her 
husband that Farmer Grundy got five 
shillings a quarter more for bis wheat 
than they did ; that the sun seemed to 
shine on purpose for Farmer Grundy; 
that Dame Grundy's butter was the crack 
butler of the market. She then goes into 
her day-dreams, and says, If our Nelly 
were to manw a great l^ronet, 1 wonder 
what Mrs. Grundy would say?" Her 
husband makes answer— 

** Why dsnt thee tetten Mn. Grundy elonef I de 
verily think when thee j^oest to t'other world, tbevurvt 

S iie»tton tbee'U «x *Ul if M(&. Grundy's theret**» 

fartan: S/ttd tfu Piau^h. L i (179^. 

N.B.—The original Mrs. Grundy was 
the wife of the flon. Felix Grundy, of 
Tennessee, who ruled aristocratic society 
in Washington with a rod of iron. Her 
edicts were law, her presence was essential 
to the success of a fashionable gathering, 
and such an authority she became on 
social topics that the phrase, ** Mrs. 
Grundy says [or said] so-and-so,** long 
outlived her. 

OttU, one of those changed by 
Acras^ into a bog. He abided m 
Guyon for disenchanting him; wbm- 
upon the palmer said lo die loByglit, 
** Let Oryli be Qryll, and baii bit 
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ho|^h mind. **—Spenstr : FaMrh Qtutme, 
«. 12(1590). 

Qnty a tan^ light upon hit arm 
He carmeas Imfu, on which old Gryll was drawn, 

Trausfonaed Into a hog. 

\F. FUicher: TIu PurfU htand, rll. (1633). 

Or3rplL0il, a fabulous monster, haring 
the upper part like a vulture or eagle, 
and the lower part like a lion. Girphons 
were the supposed guardians of gold* 
mines, and were in perpetual strife with 
the Arimas'pians, a people of Scythia, 
who rifled the mines for the adornment 
of their hair. 

As when a gryphon thro’ the wildemes^ 

With winged course, o'er hill or moory dala. 
Pursues the Arunasoiaui, who. by ttcadth. 

Had from his wakeful custody purU^od 
The guarded gold. 

Milton : Pmradist Lost, IL 943, etc. (ttfD. 

The Gryphon^ symbolic of the divine 
and human union of Jesus Christ. The 
fore part of the gin^hon is an eagle, and 
the hinder part a hon. Thus Dantd saw 
in purgatory the car of the Church drawn 
by a gryphon ,—Dante : Purgatory, xxix. 
(1308). 

Chtadia'na, the 'squire of Duran- 
dartd, changed into a river of the same 
name. He was so grieved at leaving his 
master that he plunged instantaneously 
under ground, and when obliged to ap¬ 
pear " where he might be seen, he glid^ 
m sullen state to Portugal .*’—Corvanta ; 
Don Quixote, 11 . U. 6 (1015). 

Qtialber'to {Si .), heir of Valdespe'sa, 
and brought up with the feudal notion 
that he was to be the avenger of blood. 
Anselmo was the murderer he was to tie 
in wait for. and he was to make it the 
duty of his life to have blood for blood. 
One day as be was lying in ambuSh for 
Anselmo, the vesper 1^11 rang, and Gual* 
berto (5 syl .) fell in prayer, but somehow 
could not pray. The thought struck him 
Aat if Christ died to forgive sin, it 
could not be right in man to hold it beyond 
forgiveness. At this moment Anselmo 
came up, was attacked, and cried for 
mercy. Gualberto cast away his dagm, 
ran to the neighbouring convent, thanks 
God he had been saved from blood- 
guiltiness, and became a hermit noted 
^ his holiness of life.— Si. 
Oualherio. 

Chiards of the Pole, the two sUrs 

$ and 7 of the Greai Bear, and not the 
star Afctoph'ylax. which. Steevetts, says, 
** literally signifies the - guard cit die 
Bear,’* i.e. BAt6s (not the l^ilar Guardsl 
Sh^Mspeare refors to these,two ’*|Cl»asds'* 
> Oikeiio, tm JL so. 1; where he lays the 


surge seems to ** quench the gnanls of the 
ever-fixed pole.” Hood says they are sc 
called ** from the Spanish word guardare, 
which is 'to behold,' because they are 
diligently to be looked unto tn regard o1 
the sin^ar use which they have in 
navigation.”— l/se of the Celestial Globe 

(1590)- 

How to knowe the houre of the nMt by the XPolmr, 
Cards, by knowing on what point of the compan they 
lhall be at midnight ereiy hneenth throughout the 
whole yoxt,—Norman : Sa/tgard q^Sailorj (sjly). 

Gua'rini {PM/ip), the 'squire of sit 
Hugo de Lacy .—Sir IV. Scoti: 7 %f 
Betrothed Henry II.). 

Onari'nos {Admiral), one of Char¬ 
lemagne’s paladins, taken captive at 
Roncesvall^s. He fell to the lot of 
Marlo'tfis, a Moslem, who offered him 
his daughter in marriage If he would 
become a disciple of the Arabian pro 
phet. Guarinos refused, and wai kep! 
m a dungeon for seven years, when h§ 
was liberated, that he might take part 
in a joust. The admiral then stabbed 
the Moor to his heart, and, vaulting on 
his grey horse Treb’osond, escaped tc 
France. 

Gn'dmm, a lady married to Sigurd 
by the magical arts of her mother; mod 
on the death of Sigurd to Atli {Aiiilm), 
whom she hated for his fierce cruelty, 
and murdered. She then cast herself 
Into the sea. and the waves bore Imt to 
the castle of king lonakun, who became 
her third husband.—of Stmund 
Sigfusson (1x30). 

Gu'drun, a model of heroic fortitude 
and pious resignation. She was the 
daughter of king Hette! {Aitila), and 
the betrothed of Herwig king of Heligo¬ 
land, but was carried off by Harmuth 
kirig of Norway, who killed Hettel. As 
she refused to marry Harmuth, he out 
her to all sorts of menial work. One 
day, Herwig appeared with an army, ana 
having gained a decisive victory, married 
Gudnin, and at her intercession pardoned 
Harmuth the cause of her great misery.** 
A A^orih-Saxon Poem (thirteenth oett* 
tury). 

Oud'yiU [Oli John), butlor U U 4 v 
Bellenden.—Av W. Scott; OBIShrtdlih 
(time, Charles II.). 

Gngrplio (3 mm of-Aettui 1V» 
marquis d'Este and of CuQjgund!i\(|r 
German). Gue^ibo fwas the onck. ^ 
Rinaldo, iMld nfxt k uommand lo 
ixey. He ted im amiy of 
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Cafynthia, in Germany, to the «tege of 
Jerusalem, but most o€ them were cut 
off by the Persians. Guclpho was noted 
for his broad shoulders and ample chest. 
—•TTfltrw .* JerumUm Delivered^ iii. (1575). 

CKien'dolexi (3 ^i,), a fairy whose 
mother was a human being. King Arthur 
fell in love with her, and she became the 
mother of Gyneth. 'W^hen Arthur de¬ 
serted the frail fair cne, she offered him 
a parting cup; but as he took it in bis 
hand, a drop of the liquor fell on his 
horse and burnt it so severely that it 

leapt twenty feel high,” ran mad, and 
died. Arthur dashed the cup on the 
ground, whcreujjon it set fire to the grass 
and consumed the fairy palace. As for 
Guendolen, she was never seen after¬ 
wards .—Sir iV, Scoti: The Bridal of 
Triermain, I. a ("Lyulph's Talc,” 1813). 

GnendoloB'na, wife of Locrin (eldest 
son of Brule, whom he succeeded), and 
daughter of Cori'neus (3 syl.). Being 
divorced, she retired to Cornwall, and 
collected an army, which marched against 
Lociin. who “was killed by the shot of 
an arrow.” Guendolcena now assumed 
the reins of government, and her first 
act was to throw Estrildis (her rival) and 
her daughter Sabre into the Severn, which 
was calfcd Sabri'na or Sabren from that 
day,— Geoffrey: British History^ H. 4, 5 

(114a)* 

Onenever or Gtdnever, a corrupt 
form of Guanhuma!ra (4 syl.), daughter 
of king Leodegrance of the land of 
Camelyard. She was the most beautiful 
of women, was the wife of king Arthur, 
but entertained a criminal attachment to 
sir Launcelot du Lac. Respecting the 
latter part of the queen's history, the 
greatest diversity occurs. Thus Geoffrey 
says— 

Klikf Arthur was oa Kb arty to Rome , .. wKes 
mws was KrousKt him ttua has n«ph«« Mo<b«d, to 
whose care he hed entruued Britain, had . . . eet tb» 
crown upon hk Own head : and that tfie iqueen G^ma- 
hwnara . . . had wickedly nianied him. . . . When 
Uhnw Arthur returned and put Modred and hbarmy to 
fflgfet... the queen Seo ftom York to the City of 
Lecloea (AEniK^, in 5awM H'ainl where »he 
r eeelee d to ktaa e chaste Uto among the nuns of Juttus 
the asartyr.—RrflfjA HUtPfy, xf. 1 (tt4s|. 

*,* Another torsion Is that Arthur, 
being informed of the adulterous conduct 
of Launcelot, went with an army to Ben- 
ndek {Brittany), to punish him. That 
Mordred (bis son by his own sister), left 
as recent, usurped tne crown, proclaimed 
that Arthur was dead. And tried to mam 
Guenew the queen; bl^t sl^e shut bersi^ 
np b the Tower London, reshlved to 


die rather than marry the 'usurper. 
When she heard of the death of Arthur, 
she “stole away” to Almesbury, “and 
there she let make herself a nun, and 
wore white cloaths and black, ” And there 
lived she “in fasting, prayers, and alms- 
deeds, that all marvelled at her virtuous 
life.”— Sir T. AJalory : History of Prince 
Arthur, iii. 161-170 (1470). 

(For Tennyson's account, see Gui¬ 
nevere. ) 

Gnene'^ra (3 syl.), wife of Nec- 
laba'niis the dwarf, at the cell of the 
hermit of Engaddi.— Sir W, Scott: The 
Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

Qner'in or Gueri'no, son of MtUon 
king of Alba'nia. On the day of his 
birth his father was dethroned, but the 
child was rescued by a Greek slave, who 
brought it up and surnanicd it Meschi*no, 
or “The Wretched.” When grown to 
man's estate, Guerin fell in love with 
the princess Elizfna, sister of the Greek 
emperor, who held his court at Constan¬ 
tinople.— An Italian Romance. 

Chiesclin’8 Bust a Taliaman. 

Gucsclin, or rather Du Guesclin, constable 
of France, laid siege to CbAteauneuf-de- 
Randan, in Auvergne. After several 
assaults, the town promised to surrender 
If not relieved within fifteen days. Du 
Gucsclin died in this interval, but the 
ovemor of the town came and laid the 
eys of the city on the dead man's body, 
saying he resigned the place to the hero's 
ashes (1380). 

France . . . demands his bones 
To carry onward, In the battle's ran. 

To form, like Cue<vclin‘s dust, her talismaiL 

Bjfran ■ Ag-f 0/ firoMgt, It. (iBbsI. 

Oug'iier, Odin's spear, which never 
failed to hit. It was made by the dwarf 
Eiui.— The Eddas. 

OuideVitui, elder son of Cyml^eline 
(3 s^t.) king of Britain, and brother of 
ArviFagus. They were kidnapped in 
Infancy by Belarius, out of revenge for 
being un|QStly banished, and were brought 
up by him in a cave. When grown to 
manhood, Belarius introduced them to 
the kit^, and tdd their story; where¬ 
upon Cymbellne received them as his 
tons, and Guiderius succeeded him on the 
throne.— Cymbeline 

Geoffrey calls Cymbeline KymM' 
Unus son of Tenuantius; ** sm that Imi 
was brought up Augustus Csesar, And 
Adds, ** In his dAj^ was born our Lhlt! 
Jesus Clurist.** Kymbdinb its 
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jrws, when be was succeeded by Guide- 
riu^ The historian says that Kymbeline 
paid the tribute to the Romans, and that 
it was Guiderius who refused to do so, 
“ for which reason Claudius the emperor 
marched against him, and he was Idiled 
by Hamo ."—British History^ iw, xi, xa, 
X3 (1142). 

Guido “the Savage,” son of Amon 
and Constantia. He was the younger 
brother of Rinaldo. Being wrecked on 
the coast of the Am'axons, he was com¬ 
pelled to fight their ten male companions, 
and, having slain them all, to marry ten 
of the Amazons. From this thraldom 
Guido made his escape, and joined the 
army of Charlemagne,— Ariosto: Orlando 
Furioso (1516). 

Guido [Franceschini], a reduced 
nobleman, who tried to repair his fortune 
by marrying Pompilia, the putative child 
of Pietro and Violante. When the mar¬ 
riage was consummated, and the money 
secure, Guido ill-treated the putative 
parents; and Violante, in revenge, de¬ 
clared that Pompilia was not thcjr child 
at all. but the offspring of a Roman 
wanton. Having made this declaration, 
she next applied to the law-courts for 
the recovery of the money. When 
Guido beard this tale, he was furious, 
and so ill-treated his child-wife that she 
ran away, under the protection of a young 
canon. Guido pursued the fugitives, 
overtook them, and had them arrested ; 
whereupon the canon was suspended for 
three years, and Pompilia sent to a con¬ 
vent. Here her health gave way, and 
as Uie birth of a child was expected, she 
was permitted to leave the convent and 
live with her putative pwircnts. Guido, 
having gained admission, murdered all 
three, and was himself vecuted for the 
crime.— R, Browning: The Ring and the 
Book, 

Gull'dexisteni, one of Hamlet's 
companions, employed by the king and 
queen to divert him, if possible, from his 
strange and wayward ways.— Shake¬ 
speare: Ramlet {isg6). 

RMenertnti and Gu&dimiCeni are tevourtte nTnp Il 
ei the thoroush'peced tiiue-ieninf court knave . . • 
Ikkfsted and to be hired for any hard or dirty work.— 
Crvwdm Clmrkt, 

Guillotibra (4 syL), the scum of 
Lyons. La Guilloti^ is the low quarter, 
where the houches inuHlts find refuge. 

Gnillctiaa So named from 

Joseph Ignace GuiliotiA, a French phy- 
ficum, who proposed Its adoption, to 


prevent unnecessary pain. Dr. Guillotin 
did not invent the guillotine, but he im¬ 
proved the Italian machine (1791). In 
179a Antoine Louis introduced further 
improvements, and hence the instrument 
b sometimes called Louisette or Louison. 
The original Italian machine was called 
mannaja; it was a clumpy affair, first 
employed to decapitate Beatrice Cmid in 
Rome, A.D. i6cx). 

It wjui th« {^loptilar th«me for It was [caHad 

Lm m?ri the “sharp female," th« “belt 

cure fer headache.'' It “ infallibly prevented th* halv 
from turning grey." It “ imparted a peculiar delicacy 
to the cotiitnrxioa* It was the “national raaor* 
which shaved close. Those “ who kissed the guUlo< 
tine, looked throufh the little window and cneezad 
into the sack." It was the sign of “ the rceeaermtloa 
of the human race. ‘ It “superseded tM cross,'* 
Models were worn : A Tmb 

•/T'm0 Citiis, ill. 4 <ii59). 

Gniixart {Ro^ue), whose true name 
was Pedro Rocha Guinarda, chief of m 
band of robbers who levied black-mail is 
the mountainous districts of Catalonia. 
He is introduced by Cervantes in his talc 
of Don Quixote. 

Guinea [Adventures of a), a novel by 
Charles Johnstone (1761). A guinea, as 
it passes into diffident hands, is the his¬ 
torian of the follies and vices of iti 
master for the time being; and thus i 
series of scenes and personages are madt 
to pass before the reader, soiaewhat in 
the same manner as in The Devil upon 
Two Sticks and in The Chinese Tales, 

Guinea-hen, a Jillt de Joie, a word 
of contempt and indignity for a woman. 

Er« 1 would . . . drown ntysel/ for tho low of • 
guinea-hen, I would clxange my humanity wiUi • 
Baboon.—; OtktU«, act L ac. $ (iSxi). 

Guinea-pig {A), a gentleman o! 
sufficient name to form a bait, who 
allows himself to be put on a directors' 
list for the guinea and lunch which the 
board proviefe.— City Slang, 

Guin'erere h syL), So Tennyson 
spells the name of Arthur's queen in his 
Idylls, He tells us of the liaison be¬ 
tween her and “ sir Lancelot,” and says 
that Modred, having discovered tms 
familiarity, “ brought his creatures to the 
basement of the tower for testimony.” 
Sir Lancelot Bung the fellow to ibt 
gtxmnd, and instantly took to horse; 
while Guinevere Bed to the nunnery at 
Almesbury. Here the king took mate 
of her; and when the abbess died, the 
queen was appointed her successor, and 
remained bead of the establii^ixiieat fbr 
three years, when she also dted 

*««ll wiH be seen that Tfameee 
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departs from the British History by 
GtcolGrey, and the History oj Pnnce 
Arthur as edited by sir T, Malory. (Sec 
OUSNEVER.) 

Tennyson accents the name Gutn-e^- 
wr— 

Lttodogrsn . . . 

Bad one fair daughter, and none other child, • • # 

Cuioiirere, and in her hit one drliKht. 

Ctfmtng ^ A rihur^ 

Gnlomar, mother of the vain-jloiioiis 
Ouar'te.— Fletcher: The Custom of the 
Cmtntry (1647). 

Guiscardo, the ‘squire, but previously 
the page, of Tancred king of Salerno. 
Sigismunda, the king's daughter, loved 
him, and clandestinely married him. 
When Tancred discovered it, he ordered 
the young man to be waylaid and 
strangled. He then went to his daughter's 
chamber, and reproved her for loving a 
base-born "slave.” Sigismunda boldly 
defended her choice, but next day received , 
a human heart in a golden casket. It 
needed no prophet to tell her what had 
happened, and she drank a draught of 
poison. Her father entered just in lime 
to hear her dying request that she and 
Guiscardo might be buried in the same 
tomb. The royal father 

Too Ut« repented ot his cruet deed, 

Om comiuuo sepulchre for both decreed; 
Intorabed the wretched pair m royal utite. 

And o« theu meeuineei lukcnbed theu fate. 

Dryden : Sigtsmisrtdm and GuUtardB (from 
Boccaccio). 

GuIeo {Henri de Lorraine, due de) 
commenced the Massacre of Bartholomew 
by the assassination of admiral Coligny 
Wthleen'~e\ IVing forbidden to cuter 
ntris ^ order of Henri 111 ., be div 
o^yed the injunction, and was mur¬ 
der^ (1550-1588). 

(Henri de Guise has furnished the 
ittbject of several tragedies. In English 
we have Guise or the Massacre oJ France, 
^ John Webster (1620); The Duke ^ 
Guue, by Dryden and Lee. In French 
we have Etats de Blais {the Death tf 
Guise), by Franyois Raynouard, 1814.) 

CKlifl* (3 syL), sister of Pelayo, In 
love with Numac'ian a renegade. "She 
inherited her mother’s leprous tainb” 
Brou|[ht back to her brother’s house by 
Adosmda, she returned to the Moor, 
"cursing the meddling spirit that In¬ 
terfered with her most shameless love."— 
Southeys Eoderkh, Last of the GoBts 
(* 8 i 4 ). 

Grii'lHMr (3 ayt ,), groom of the Saracen 
FoUentA His "scalp was bare, betray¬ 
ing his state of bondage." His office was 


to keep the bridge on Pollent6*s terrltofy', 
and to allow no one to pass without pay¬ 
ing "the passage-penny." This bridge 
was full of trap-doors, through which 
travellers were apt to fall into the river 
below. When Guizor demanded toll d 
sir Artftgal, the knight gave him ft 
"stunning blow, saying, * Lo I there's my 
hire; ’" and the villain dropped down 
dead.— Fairie Queene, ▼. ft 

(>596). 

•,* Upton conjectures that "Guisor" 
is intended for the due de Guise, and his 
master "PoUentS" for Charles IX. of 
France, notorious both for the SL Bar¬ 
tholomew Massacre. 

Onlbey'AZ, the sultana. Having 
seen Juan amongst Lambro's captives, 

" passing on his way to sale.” she caused 
him to be purchased, and introduced into 
the harem in female attire. On discover¬ 
ing that he preferred Dudh, one of the 
attendant beauties, to herself, she com¬ 
manded both to be stitched up in a sack, 
and cast into the Bosphorus. They con¬ 
trived, however, to make their escape.— 
Byron : Don Juan, vi. (1824). 

Oul'chtenrai, sumaroed " Gundog- 
di" ("morning"), daughter of Malek- 
al-salem king of Georgia, to whom 
Fum-Hoam the mandarin relates his 
numerous and extraordinary transforma¬ 
tions 01 rather metempsychoses.— Guem- 
letit: Chinese Tales {1723), 

Gul'olienroui, son of Ali Hassan 
(brother of the emir' Fakreddin); the 
" most delicate and lovely youth in the 
whole world." He could "write with 
precision, paint on vellum, sing to the 
lute, write poetry, and dance to perfec¬ 
tion ; but could neither hurl the lance 
nor curb the steed." Gulchenronx was 
betrothed to his cousin Nouron'ihar, who 
loved "even his faults;" but they never 
married, for Nouronihar became the wife 
of the caliph V2thtk.^Beci/ord: Vathek 
(*784). 

OnliirtMii' r**a. rose garden **], ft 
collecdon of tales and apophthegms in 
prose and verse by Saadi, a native of 
Sbirax, Persia^thirteenth century). It has - 
been translated into English by Gladwin. 

BTes benruv. vims, will flv* utt«nnictt|» 

som^Pipswpiiate pstssewawm tli* G§tiistmn.->-‘-y, y, 

OitXllTeir {Lemuel), first a suifeoii, 
then a sea-captain of several ahips. He 
gets wrecked on the coast of UUiput, n 
countiy of pygmies. Subsequently im Is 
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thrown among the people of Brobdingnag, 
giants of tremendous size. In his next 
voyage he is driven to Lapu^ta, an empire 
of quack pretenders to science and knavish 
projectors. And in his fourth voyage he 
visits the Houyhnhnms [ 
where horses were the dominant powers. 
—Dtan Svdfi : Travels in Several Remote 
Malians by Lemuel Gulliver {1726). 

Gnlna'rd (3 ^l.), daughter of 

Faras'chd (3 ///.) whose husband was 
king of an under-sea empire. A usurper 
drove the king her father from his throne, 
and Gulnar^ sought safety in the Island 
of the Moon. Here she was captured, 
made a slave, sold to the king of Persia, 
and became his favourite, but preserved 
a most obstinate and speechless silence 
for twelve months. Then the king made 
her his wife, and she told him her &story. 
In due time a son was born, whom they 
called Beder (“ the full moon 

•, • Gulnarfi says that the under-sea folk 
are never wetted by the water, that they 
can sec as well as we can, that they speak 
the language “of Solomon’s seal,” and 
can transport themselves instantaneotisly 
from place to place.— Arabian Nights 
(*• Beder and Giauharfi ”). 

0alsLare (2 syL), queen of the harem, 
and the most beautiful of all the slaves of 
Scyd [Seed}. She was rescued by Conrad 
the corsair from the flames of the palace; 
and, when Conrad was imprisoned, she 
went to his dungeon, confessed her love, 
and proposed that he should murder the 
sultan and flee. As Conrad refused to 
assassinate Seyd, she herself did it, and 
then fled with Conrad to the ** Pirate's 
Isle.” The rest of the tale is continued 
in Lara, in which Gulnare assumes the 
name of Kaled, and appears as a page.— 
Syran : The Corsair (1814). 

OtilTi'gar [“ weigher of gold'*\ the 
Plutus of Scandinavian mythology. He 
introduced among men the love of gain. 

Gtim'mldge {Mrs,), the widow of 
Dan'el Peggoity's partner. She kept 
house for Dan'el. who was a bachelcw. 
Old Mrs. Gummidge had a erase that the 
was neglected and uncared for, a waif in 
the wide world, of no use to any one. 
She was always talking of herself as the 
“lone loni cre'tur.” When about to 
sml for Australia, one of the sailors 
asked her to marry him* when ups 
with a pail of water and flmgs it at ms 
hcAd,'*-^LHehens: David CopptrjUid 
(»««>• 


OtmaoroniSt an Indian king for 
whom the apostle Thomas built a palaoe 
of sethym wood, the roof of wbico was 
ebony. He made the gates of the horn 
of the “homed snake,” that no one with 
poison might be able to pass through. 

Gunpowder. The composition of 
gunpowder is expressly mentioned by 
Roger Bacon, in his treatise De Nullitaie 
Magia, published 1316. 

. . . earth and air were udljr tbakea 
By thy humane discovery, friar Bacon. 

Byr«n : Don yuan, viiL 33 (stall. 

Gunther, king of Burgundy and 
brother of Krierahild (a syl!). He re¬ 
solved to wed Brunhild, the martial queen 
of Issland, and won her by the aid of 
Siegfried; but the bride behaved So 
obstreperously that the bridegroom had 
again to apply to his friend for assistance. 
Siegfried contrived to get possession of 
her ring and girdle, after which she 
became a submissive wife. Gttnther, 
with base ingratitude, was privy to the 
murder of bis friend, and was himself 
slain in the dungeon of Etzel by his sister 
Kriemhild.— 7 >£r Nibelungen Lied, 

(In history, GUnther is called 
“ Giintacher,” and Etzel “ Auila.”) 

Gnp'py (Mr.), clerk in the office of 
Kenge and Cartoy. A weak, common¬ 
place youth, who has the conceit to 
propose to ^ther Summerson, the ward 
m Chancery,— Dickens: Bleak House 

{185a)- 

GurgUJi'tus, according to Drayton, 
son of Bellnus. lliis is a mistake, as 
Gurgustus, or rather Gurgustius, was son 
of Rivallo; and the son of Belinus was 
Gurgiunt Brabtnic, The names given by 
Geoffrey, in his British History, run thus: 
Leir (£^nr).Cunedag his grandson, Rivallo 
his son, Gurgustius his son, Sisilitus his 
son, Jago nephew of Gurgustius, Kinmarc 
son of Sisillius, then Gorbogud. Here the 
line is broken, and the new dynasty 
begins with Molmutius of Corawalf. 
then his son Belinus, who was succeeded 
by his son Gurgiunt Brabtnic, whose son 
and successor was Guithelin, called by 
Drayton “Guyntcline.”— Geoffrey: BtilUk 
History, il., Ui. {1142). 

In KT««tn«M nnxt mccMtdi BnUnut' worthy wem 

Gutp)»tui», who Mon toft irtutt hb gnat liUMt wm 

To Cuyntofiao hi* holt. 

Drm^tmn : (tSiOl. 

Chimoy (Gilben), the hero and title 
of a iMpfd by Theodore Hook# This 
itowd ii a ^Moed amobiofrapbir of the 
author hittiself 
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Oliniej ( Thomas), shorthand writer, 
and author of a work on the subject, 
called Brachygraphy (1705-1770). 

If you would like to soc the whole proceedings . . . 

Tim best Is that In shorthand U'en Gurney, 

Who to Madrid on purpose made a journey. 

Myrvn: Don yuan, L 189 (18x9). 

Qtirth, the swine-herd and thrall 
of Cedric of Rotherwood .—Sir fV. SooU: 
Ivanhoe (time, Richard L). 

0 iirton {Gammer), the heroine of an 
old English comedy. The plot turns 
upon the loss of a needle by Gammer 
Gurton, and Its subsequent discovery 
sticking in the breeches of her man 
Hodge. — Air. y, S. Master of A rts (1561). 

ChuKisigton iAngetina), the pseu¬ 
donym of lady Duficrin. 

Ouitawxui III. used to say there were 
two things he held in equal abhorrence— 
the German language and tobacco. p 

Chivta'yiui Vasa (1496-1560), having' 
made his escape from Denmark, where 
he had been treacherously carried captive, 
worked as a common labourer for a time 
in the copper-mines of Dalecarlia 
karf-ya]; but the tyranny of Christian 11 . 
of Denmark Induced the Dalecarlians to 
revolt, and Gustavus was chosen their 
leader. The rebels made therasclvea 
masters of Stockholm; Christian abdicated, 
and Sweden henceforth became an in* 
dependent kingdom.— Brooke; Gustavus 
Vasa (1730). 

CKui'ter, the Soagsbys* maid-of-all- 
work. A poor, overworked drudge, 
subject to fits.— Dickens: Bleak House 
(i8sa). 

Otuito Fioareaco [** ike lorn of 
rogueiy'*\ In romances of this class the 
Spaniards especially excel, as don Diego 
de Mondo'saa Laearillo de Tormes (1553); 
Mateo Aleman’s Gusman dAlfaractU 
(*S<^9)! Queyedo'f Gran Tscano; etc. 

CHltltrio (Yokn), one of the archers 
of the Scottish gu^d in the employ of 
Louis XI. — Sir fv, Scott; Quentin JLhtr- 
ward (time, Edward IV.), 

Chittor Xiane, London, a corrup¬ 
tion of Guthurun Lane ; so called from a 
Mr. Guthurun or Guthriim, who pos¬ 
sessed the chief property therein.**— 
Stow : Survey of London (1598). 

©tty ( Thomas), the miser and philan¬ 
thropist. He amassed an immense fortune 
iu zyao Xsy speculations in South Sea 
itock, and, brides devoting large sums 
of money to other charitable objects. 


f ave ^238,292 to found and endow Ony’s 
lospital (1644-1724). 

Chiy earl of Warwick, an English 
knight He proposed marriage to Phclis, 
or Phillis, or Felice, who refused to listen 
Co his suit till be had distinguished himself 
knightly deeds. He first rescued Blanch 
daughter of the emperor of Germany, 
then fought against the Saracens, and 
slew the doughty Coldran, Elmage king 
of Tyre, and the Soldan himself. Then, 
returning to England, he was accepted by 
Phelis and married her. In forty days hie 
returned to the Holy Land, when he 
redeemed earl Jonas out of prison, slew 
the giant Am'erant, and performed many 
other noble exploits. Aj^n he returned 
to England, just in time to encounter the 
Danish giant Colebrond (a syf) or Col- 
brand, which combat is minutely de¬ 
scribed by Drayton, in his PolyolHon, xii. 
At Windsor he slew a boar of passing 
might" On Dunsmore Heath he slew 
the dun cow of Dunsmore, a wild and 
cruel monster. In Northumberland he 
slew a winged dragon, ** black as any 
cole," with the paws of a lion, and a bide 
which no sword could pierce {PolyolHon, 
xiii). After this he turned hermit, and 
went daily to crave bread of his wife 
Phelis, who knew him not. On his death¬ 
bed he sent her a ring, and she closed his 
dying eyes (890-958).—ZVay'/Iwi .* Poly- 
olbion, 

Ony Fawkes, the conspirator, went 
under the name of John Johnstone, and 
pretended to be the servant of Mr. Percy 
{1577-1606). 

Ony BCannering; the second of 

Scott’s historical novels, published in 
1815, just seven months after Waverley^ 
The interest of the tale is well sustained; 
but the love-scenes, female characters, 
and Guy Mannering himself are quite 
worthless. Not so the character of 
Dandy Dinmont, the shrewd and witty 
counsellor Pleydell, the desperate sea- 
beaten villainy of Hatieraick, the uncouth 
devotion of that gentlest of all pedants 
poor Dominie Sampson^ and the savage 
erased superstition of the gipsy^WcUer 
is Demcl^gh (time, George 11 .}. 

Oior simnntring was th« work of Six wftokt kbOOt 
CI»<Mma»>titne, and marks of hmatm ara akibla koA IS 
tfae plot aaul in iu da ralo|)mairt;--CS<i i wla r x ; 
iMtmiuft, fi. 588. 

The tale of Guy Mannerh^ is Ai 
follows: The hero 1 $ Hany BkSttmm; 
and the other main ehaiaetica are bla 
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sister Lucy, with Guy Manncring and his 
daughter Julia. Bertram’s father (laird of 
Ellangowan) is made a magistrate, and 
tries relentlessly to drive away the gipsies, 
who, in consequence, vow vengeance. 
Soon after this his wife dies in child-birth, 
the laiid himself dies of paralysis, and 
their young son Harry is kidnapped by 
Glossin, a lawyer, who purchases the 
estate. Lucy Bertram is obliged to leave 
her home, and goes first to live with her 
guardian, but afterwards is hospitably 
entertained by Guy Mannering and his 
daughter Julia. She takes with her Dominie 
Sampson, who is delighted to be em¬ 
ployed in arranging the colonel’s library. 
Meg Merrilies, a gipsy, befriends ILirry 
Bertram, aids his escape, and afterw^ards 
tells him he is the rightful heir of the 
Ellangowan estate. Glossin is sent to 
prison, enters the cell of Dirk Hatteraick, 
a Dutch smuggler, and is strangled by 
him, Harry Bertram marries Julia (Guy 
Mannering's daughter), and Lucy Bertram 
marries Charles Ha^lewood (son of sir 
Robert Hazlewood of Hazlewood). 

Onyn'teline or Chiitli'eUn, ac¬ 
cording to Geoffrey, was son of Gurgiimt 
Brabtruc {British History, iii. ix, la, 13); 
but, according to Drayton, he was the 
son of Gurgustus an early British king. 
(See Gurgustus.) His queen was Martia, 
who codified what are called the Martian 
r^ws, translated into Anglo-Saxon by 
king Alfred. (See Martian Laws.) 

Gur^stus . . . left what bis great father won 

To Guyntelinc! his heir, whose queen . . . 

To wise Mulmuthis' laws her Martian hrst did firama. 

DrmyUm : PpiyolHtm, rill. (i6ia). 

Guyon {Sit\ the personification of 
"temperance.” The victory of tem¬ 
perance over inteitiperance is the subject 
of bk. ii. of the Faerie Qiteene, Sir Guyon 
first lights on Amavia (intemperance of 
grief), a woman who kills herself out 
of grief for her husband; and he takes 
her infant boy and commits it to the 
care of Medi'na. He next meets Brag- 
gadexxio (intemperance of the tongu^, 
who is stripped bare of everything. He 
then encounters Furor (intemperance of 
etftger), and delivers Phaon from his hands. 
Intemperance of desire is discomfited in 
the persons of Pyrioclfis and Cyra^oclds ; 
then intemperance of pleasure, or wanton¬ 
ness, in the person of Phsedria. After his 
victory over wantonness, be sees Mam¬ 
mon (intemperance of worldly wealth and 
honour) ; but he rdccts all his offers, and 
Mammon is foilecL His last and great 
achievement is the destruction of die 


" Bower ol Bliss,” and the binding In 
chains of adamant the enchantress 
Acrasia (or intemperance generally). 
This enchantress was fearless against 
Force; but Wisdom and Temperance 
prevailed against her.— Spenser: Fafrii 
Queene, ii. xa (1590). 

Gtiyot {Bertrand), one of the archers 
in the Scottish guard attached to Louis 
XI .—Sir W. Scott: Quentin Durward 
(time, Edward IV.). 

Gusman d'Alfara'ohe (4 ry/.), 

hero of a Spanish romance of roguery. 
He begins by being a dupe, but soon 
becomes a knave in the character of 
stable-boy, beggar, swindler, pander, 
student, merchant, and so on.— Mateo 
Aleman (1590). 

(Probably The Life of Gutman Alfarachi 
suggested to Lesage The Life of Oil Bias. 
It is certain that I^esagc t>orrowed from 
it the incident of the parasite who obtained 
a capital supper out of the greenhorn by 
terming him the eighth wonder, f.v.) 

Gwenhid'wy, a mermaid. The 
white foauiy waves arc called her sheep, 
and the ninth wave her ram. 

Take thelter whe*n you see Gwenhidwy drteiac her 
iock ashore. ~ H'tlsh Pnrvtrh 

. . . they watched (he greet tea fall. 

Ware after w.ive. each iiii,rhtier than the last; 

Tin Iasi, a ntiith one, t^.uhermg half the deep. 

And full of voicoa. dowly rose and plungTed, 

Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame. 

J'ennyv»H ' The Hely CrmH. 

Gwent, Monmouthshire. 

Not e brook of Morgany [Giamergmnthtet] ftiMr 

Gwent. 

Drmyten ; PetyelOien, le. ([«fn> 

Gwineth'ia (4 syl.). North Wales. 

Which ihro‘ Gwmethla be so famous eveiywhere. 

Drayton PolyoOfian, ix. (tfiie). 

Gwynedd or Gw yneth. North Wales. 
Rhodri Mawr, in 873. moved to Aber’frow 
the seat of government, previously fixed 
at Dyganwy. 

Among the hills of Gwyneth, end He wilds 
And mountain glens. 

Southey ; Mmdoe, L M (tSos). 

Gwynne {Hell), one of the favourites 
of Charles II. She was an actress, but 
in her palmy days was noted for her 
many w'orks of benevolence and kindness 
of heart. The last words of king Charles 
were, "Don’t lei poor Nelly starve I 
Sir tF. Scott: Peveril of the Peak 
Charles 11 .). 

N. B.—The real name of Nell (Eleancir} 
Gwynne >was Margaret Lymoollr The 
dukes of St. Albans are the deicendentf 
of this mistress of Charles 11 . 
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Cf;yafl and CXoan'tlms, two com¬ 
panions of iCne'as, generally mentioned 
together as ** fortis Gyas fortisque Cloan- 
thns.*' The phrase has become prover¬ 
bial for two very similar characters.— 
Virgil; /^neid. 

The ••strong Cjr*s** and Oie “etrong Clounthns" are 
less distlnguiiiliedl by the poet than the strong Percival 
Bid the strong ObbiUdutones were by outward appear- 
tnco.— IV. Scetk 

Gysres (2 syl.), one of the Titans. 
He had hfty beads and a hundred hands. 


a king of Lydia, of whom 
Apollo said he deemed the poor Arcadian 
Aglaos more happy than the king Gyges. 
wno was proverbial for his wealth. 


his fortune, he made Gyp his chief 
domestic and private secretary.— Man- 
crieff: The Bashful Man, 

Oyptiaa {Sain/), a vagrant. 

Percale •ometUnee St Cyptlaa’a pi)k 

gryniage 

Did canr me a month (yea, tometiiDet vaom) 

To brake the bowre& [A> rejeri t/u /*o</ 

BlcauM! they had no better cheere to More. 
Gmst 0 i£m: Tht Frtntes IVam, uxi {died 


a. 


Gyifei (2 syL), who dethroned Can- 
daul^ (3 syL ) king of Lvdia, and married 
Nyssia the young widow. flerodotos 
says that Candaul^ showed Gyges the 
ueen in her bath, and the queen, in^ 
ignant at this impropriety, inducetf 
Gyges to kill the king and marry her 
(bk. i. 81 . He reigned b.c. 716-678. 

Gynss Ring rendered the wearer in¬ 
visible. Plato says that Gyges found the 
ring in the flanks of a brazen horse, and 
was enabled by this talisman to enter the 
king's chamber unseen, and murder him. 

Why did you think that you had Gygea' ring. 

Or the htitbl/tm «r</l that gives iuvisibility 1 
FUitiur : Fmir Maid Inn, i. t (id 47 l> 

Gyneclnm, the apartment in which 
the Anglo-Saxon women lived, — Fos- 
broke: Antiguilies^ ii. 570 (1824). 

G3nietli, natural daughter of Guen- 
ddlen and king Arthur. The king 
promised to give her in marriage to 
the bravest knight in a tournament in 
which the warder was given to her to 
drop when she pleased. The haughty 
beauty saw twenty knights fall, among 
whom was Vanoc, son of Merlin. Im¬ 
mediately Vanoc fell. Merlin rose, put 
an end to the jousts, and caused Gyneth 
to fall into a trance, from which she was 
never to wake tiU her band was claimed 
in marriage by some knight as brave as 
those who bad fallen in the tournament 
After the lapse of 500 years, De Vaux 
undertook to break the spell, and had to 
overcome four temptations, viz. fear, 
avarice, pleasure, and ambition. Having 
succeeded in these encounters, Gyneth 
awoke and became his bride. IV* 
Stot/i Bridal of Trurmain (1813), 

dra* the college servant of Blushing- 
ton, who stole his tea and sugar, candles, 
and so on. Alter Blushington came into 


H. B., the initials adopted by Mr. 
Doyle, father of Richard Doyle, in his 
Reform Caricatures {1830). 

H. IT. {hard «/), an H. U. member of 

society. 

Hackbum {Simon of), a friend of 
Hobble Llliot, farmer at the Heugh-foot 
—Sir ]//. Scott: The Black Dwarf 
Anne), 

Hackam (Captain), a thick-headed 
bully of Alsatia, once a sergeant in 
Flanders. He deserted his colours, fled 
to England, took refuge in Alsatia, and 
assumed the title of captain.— Skadwell: 
Squire of Alsatia (1688). 

Hadad, one of the six Wise Men ol 
the East led by the guiding star to Jesus. 
He left his beloved consort, fairest of the 
daughters of Beihu'rim. At his decease 
she shed no tear, yet was her love ex¬ 
ceeding that of moruds.— Klopstoch: The 
Messiah, v. {1771). 

Kad'away (foci), a former neigh¬ 
bour of Nanty Ewart the smuggler- 
captain.— Sir IV, ScoB: RedgauntUd 
(time, George III.). 

Ba'des (a syl,), the god of the un¬ 
seen world ; also applied to the grave* or 
the abode of departed spirits. 

N. B.—In the Apostles^ Crerd, the phrase 
•'descended into heir* is equivalent 10 
•'descended into had8s.*' 

Hadg^ (Abdallah «/), the soldan'i 
envoy.-~»S*> W, Scati: The Talismmn 
(time. Richard I.). 

Hadoway (Mrs.), Level's landlady 
at Fairport.— Sir IV, Scot/; The Amti^ 
quary (lime, George III.), 

Badramaut, a province containing 
the pit where the souls of infid^ dwS 
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•Her death. The word means ** Cham¬ 
bers of death.**—yi/ Kordn, 

Kas*mo 3 iy, a most potent counter- 
oharm, more powerful even than mo'ly 
). So called from Hicmonia, i.«. 
Thessaly, the laiid of magic. 

... a small, unsightly roat, 
tut of dirina effect . . . 

The leaf was darkish aiid had prickles on If ( 

But in another coarnry 

Borea bncht coldeu flower ; but not In this sotL 
Unknown and like esteemed, atid che dull swam 
Treads on It (lady with his uiouted shoon ; 

And yet more ined'cmal is it thats Moly 
That Hermee once to wise Uly-iscs gave. 

He f/Ar shtfhet^ called it iiarrnony, and gave it 
Abo bade me ke< p it, as of sovereign use 
^Calast aii enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp, 

Or ghastly furies' appantloa. 

Milttn. Ctmus (1634). 

BMxno^ in Latin Haimus. a chain 
of mountains forming the northern boun¬ 
dary of Thrace, Very celebrated by 
poeis as “ the cool Haemus.” 

And Hmbus' hills with snews eternal crowned. 

p0ft: Jlimd, IL 49 (lyJSl- 

K&fed, a gbeber, or fire-worshipper, in 
love with riinda the emir's daughter. 
He was the leader of a band sworn to 
free their country or die in the attempt. 
His rendesvous was betrayed, but when 
the Moslem came to arrest him, he threw 
himself Into the sacred fire and was 
bnrnt to death —Moon : Lalla Rookh 
(••The Fire-Worshippers,” 1817), 

fiafii, the pseudonym of Mr. Stott 
in the Morning Press, Byron calls him 
**grovelling Stott," and adds, *‘VVlial 
would be the sentiment of the Persian 
Anacreon ... if he could behold his 
name assumed by one Stott of Dorm ore, 
the most impudent and execrable of 
literary poachers ? ’*— English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers ( 1809). 

Safod. As big a fool as Jack Hafod* 
Jack Hafod was a retainer of Mr. 
Bartlett of Castlemorion, Worcestershire, 
and the uliimus scurrarum of Great 
Britain. He died at the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

Kagan, son of a mortal and a sea- 
goblin. the Achillas of German romance. 
He Slabbed Siegfried while drinking from 
a brook, and laid the body at the door of 
^iemhild, that she might suppose he bad 
tieen killed by assassins. Ha^n, having 
killed Siegfned, then seised the **Nibe- 
lung hoard," and buried it in the Rhine, 
intending to appropriate it Kricmhild, 
after her marriage with Etzcl king of She 
Huns, invited him to the court of her 
Itoband, and cut off his head* He is 
described as *’ well grown, strongly bttUI, 


with long sinewy legs, deep broad ofaest, 
hair slightly grey, m terrible visage, and 
of lordly gait'* (siania 1789). — The 
IVibelungen Lied [laio), 

Ha'garenes (3 syl,), the descendants 
of Hagar. The Arabs and the Spanisb 
Moors are so called. 

Often he [ 5 /. y«mes\ hath been seen conquering and 
destroying' the tlag:arene&.—CrrwaM/kx.' D»h Qumdit, 
XI. iv. 4 (16x5). 

Hagenbaoh (5r> Archibald wm), 
governor of l.a Perette.—.Jfr Scott: 

Anne of Geiersteen (tlme^ Edward IV^). 

Hagtie (1 syL), This word means 
“meadow.’’ and fa called in the Dutch, 
S'Gravenhagen (“the count's hague or 
meadow "). 

Kaiatal^nefoTis (5 ///.), daughter 
and only child of Arimanos king of the 
“ Isle of Eliony." She and Badoura 
were the two wives of prince Camaral'- 
zaman, and gave birth at the same time 
to two princes. Badoura called her son 
Amgiad (' ‘ the most glorious") and 
Haiatalncious called hers Assad (“the 
most happy Arabian Nigkts\^'^ Cam- 
aralsaman and Badoura"). 

Haidee', “ the beauty of the Cy¬ 
clades," was the daughter of Larabro 
a Greek pirate, living In one of the 
Cycladfts. Her mother was a Moorish 
maiden of Fee, who died when Haidee 
was a mere child. Being brought up In 
utter loneliness, she was wholly Nature's 
child. One day, don Juan was cast on 
the shore, the only one saved from a 
shipwrecked crew, tossed about for many 
days in the long-boat. Haidee lighted 
on the fad, and. living nursed him in a 
cave, fell in love with him. A report 
being beard that Lambro was dead, don 
Juan gave a banquet, but in the midst of 
the reveliy, the old pirate returned, and 
ordered don Juan to be seised and sold 
as a slave. Haidee broke a blood-vessel 
from grief and fright, and, refusing to 
take any nourishment, died. — ^ron: 
Don Juan^ U. |i8; iib, Iv. (1819, iSai). 

Lord Bjrnm appeen to Imvo worked up no part of 
bli poem wits So much beauty and lifo of descriptloii 
as that which namtoo the tovoi of/uan and Haidee.^ 
Sir Rgemn Brydgu, 


Don Juan la daihod on tlM Shore of iho Cy«tad||L 
where be Is found by a boaitllful asut limoceut giri, tho 
daugrhter of an old tkoek ptrataa Tfa«ro Is a very 


oaugrmer of an OM tieoeh pbutaa Tfa«ro Is a very 
superior kind of poo^ la tho ooncopcioa of thil 
Incident: tbo dosotato ld»w4lM utter lonetioass »f tho 
matden, who ii tejsoinsitt «» she is tilh»(NMIn«-->too 
haiplsss comlitlott & tho y«otli.--ov«rytl>ln|r ooms»iroo 
to reader It %|ruo m m miBn ^ t »c kw««dr Xfnedsim* 


Kaimtni {The Rent Sms of), Ihg 
title of a miimmoif in the degeoeraiy 
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of that poetic school which rose in Ger* 
many with the house of Hohenstaufen, 
and went out in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

Koir. Every three days, when Cor'- 
iina combed the hair of Fairstar and her 
two brothers, "a great many valuable 
jewels were combed out, which she sold 
at the nearest town.*' — Comtesse 
lyAulnoy: Fairy 7 a/« {** Princess Fair- 
star," 168a). 

** 1 suspected." said Corsina. “ that Chery Is not the 
brother of Fairstar, for he has neither a star nor collar 
of gold as Fairstar and her brothers have." That's 
true," rejoined lier husband { '*but jewels fail out of 

hair, as w«U as out of the others’."— 

F 9 **stmr, 

Hair {Long). Mrs. Astley, an acqiess 
of the last century, wife of “ Old Astley,** 
could stand up and cover her feet with 
ber flaxen hair. 

She had such luKurlant hair that she could stand 
upright and it covered her to her feet like a veiL Shn 
was very proud of these flaxen locks; and a sligR 
accident by Gre having befallen them, she resolved 
ever after to play in a wig. She used, therefore, to 
wind this imtneuse quantity of hair round her head, and 
put over it a capacious caxon, the consequence of 
which was that her head bore about the same propur* 
ti^ to the test of her figure that a whale's skull does 
to Its body.—/'A/*/ AsStj (174^-1814). 

Mdlle. Bois de ChOne, exhibited in 
London in 1852-3, had a most profuse 
head of hair, and also a strong black 
beard, large whiskers, and thick hair on 

her arms and legs, 

Charles XII. had in his army a woman 
whose beard was a yard and a half long. 
She was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Pultowa, and presented to the czar in 
1724. 

Johann Mayo, the German painter, had 
a beard which touched the ground when 
he stood up. 

Master George Killingworlhc, in the 
court of Ivan “ the Terrible *’ of Russia, 
had a beard five feel two inches long. It 
was thick, braid, and of a yellowish hue. 
•^HaAtuyi (1589). 

Kalr Cut Off. It was said by the 
Greeks and Romans that life would not 
quit the body of a devoted victim till a 
lock of hair nad first been cut from the 
head of the victim and given to Proser¬ 
pine. Thus, when Alcestis was about to 
die as a voluntary sacrifice for the life of 
her husband, Than'atos first cut off a lock 
of her hair for the queen of the infernals. 
When Dido slew herself, she could not 
die ttU Iris had cut off one of her yellow 
locks for the same purpose.-—FfVjgTt/.* 
ABnoid, iv. 693-705. 

Ills CcMrlht y«U«»«r balr of unhappy Dklo, and brolw 
tiu 


463 HALCYON A WEATHERCOCK. 

Kair Him of Sank. 

The Partnians and ancient Persians ot 
high rank wore long flowing hair* 

Homer speaks of “the long-haired 
Greeks *’ by way of honourable dis¬ 
tinction. Subsequently the Athenian 
cavalry wore long hair, and all Lacedae¬ 
monian soldiers did the same. 

The Gauls considered long hair a 
notable honour, for which reason Julius 
CaeStir obliged them to cut off their hair 
in token of submission. 

The Franks and ancient Germans con¬ 
sidered long hair a mark of noble birth. 
Hence Clodion the Frank was called 
“ The Long-Haired,” and his successors 
are spoken of as /-rj rois chevelures. 

The Goths looked on long hair as a 
mark of honour, and short hair as a mark 
of thraldom* 

For many centuries long hair was in 
France the distinctive mark of kings and 
nobles. 

Hais'tuu (3 syl .). the horse on which 
the archangel Gabriel rode when he led 
a squadron of 3000 angels against the 
Koreishites i^syL) in the famous battle 
of Bedr. 

Hakem' or Hakeem, chief of the 
Druses, who resides at Deir-«l-Kamar. 
The first hakera was the third Fatiraite 
caUp>h, called £ amr-ellah, who professed 
to be incarnate deity and the last prophet 
who had personal communication ^tween 
God and man. He was slain on mount 
Mokattam, near Cario (Egypt). 

Hakem the khalif vanished erst. 

In what seemed death to uniustructed eywt, 

On red Mokattam'* verge. 

R. Stvu’uinj^: Th4 Return ^ the XhruuM^ L 

Hakim {Adonhec ei), Saiadin in the 
disguise of a physician. He visited 
Richard Coeur de Lion in sickness ; gave 
him a medicine in which the “ talisman *' 
had been dipped, and the sick king 
recovered from his fever.— Sir W. Scati: 
The Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

Hakluyt Society (The), “for the 
publication of rare and valuable voyages, 
travels, and geographical records.” 
Instituted in 1846. 

Baloro (Claitd), the old bard of 
Magnus Troil the udaller of Zetland.— 
Sir IV* Scoll: The Pirate (time, William 

III.). 

(A udaller is one who holds hit land by 
allodial tenure.) 

Halcyon a WeatliercoclE« H is 
said that if the kingfisher or halcyon is 
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hung, ft will show which way the wind 
blcnrs by veering about. 

How aow stands the wind T 

Into what comer peers halcyon's bIHI 

Umrltwt: yetu •/ M:x!ta (1586;. 

Or as a halcyon with her tnr.vuig brc^t. 

Demonstrates wind from wind and east from west, 
Sttmr :Li/k und Dtathtf ThK^m^ caraf.(r599)- 

Kalden or fialfdene (a tyl.), a 
Danish king, who with Ba^rig or Bagsecg, 
another Scandinavian king, made (in 871} 
a descent upon Wessex, and in that one 
year nine pitched battles were fought 
with the islanders. The first was Engle- 
field, in Berkshire, in which the Danes 
were beaten ; the second W'as Reading, in 
which the Danes were victorious; the 
third was the famous battle of iEscesdun 
or Ashdune, in which the Danes were 
defeated with great loss, and king Bag¬ 
secg was slain. In 909 Halfdene was 
slain in the battle of Wodnesfield (Staf¬ 
fordshire). 

Reading: ro reg-ilned . . . 

Wbare Basng ye outbrared. and Halden sword to 

tword. 

Drayt 9 n : P»ly«lbi*n, ziL (1613). 

K^l'dinmiid {Sir Ewes), a friend of 
lord Dalgarno.— Sir W. Scott: Fortunes 
of Nige! James I.). 

Halifax Kshalig-fax, i.e. ** holy-hair,” 
It was previously called Horton. The 
tradition is that a certain clerk of Horton, 
having been jilted, murdered his quondam 
fwcetheart and cut off her head, which he 
hung on a tree. The head was looked 
on with reverence, and came to be re¬ 
garded as a holy relic. In time it rotted 
away, leaving little filaments spread out 
between the bark and, body of the tree, 
tike fine threads, and regarded as the 
fax or hair of the holy relic. 

JElalkit (Mr.), a young lawyer in the 
Introduction of sir W. Scott’s Heart of 
Midlothian {1818). 

Hall (Sir Christopher), an officer in 
the army of Montrose.— Sir W. Scoti: 
Legend of Montrose (time, Charles I.), 

Hallam*s Greek. Henry Hallam 
reviewed, in The Edinburgh, Payne 
Knight's book entitled An Analytical 
inquiry into the Principles of Taste, and 
lashed most unmercifully some Greek 
verses therein. It was not discovered 
that the lines were Pindar'S till it was 
loo late to cancel the critique.—CruM 
RoHnson : Diary, t 277. 

Oassic Hatlain, much rentmiied for Cfwek* 
Biyren: Engltsk Sards and Scatch HevUrmrs (ling). 

Hallelujak Lasa (A), a youn^ 


woman member of the “Salvation Aniiy ” 
organized by “General ” Booth. 

One of the best of these short ftuUletans It c-elle l 
La Pttitt LieuUnante. It Is an account ef a veung 
giri, a " Hallelujah Lass " of the Swiss Salvation Anay. 
— and Qutries, September i. 1896, p, (8x, col. «. 

Hallelujah Psalms, the last five 

psalms, each of which t)egins with the 
words, “ Praise ye the Lord.” 

Haller (Mrs.), At the age of i6 
Adelaide [Mrs. Haller] married the count 
Waidbourg, from whom she eloped. The 
count then led a roving life, and was 
known as “ the stranger.*” The countess, 
repenting of her folly, assumed (for three 
yea^) the name of Mrs. Haller, and took 
service under the countess of Wintersen, 
whose affection she won by her amiability 
and sweetness of temper. Baron Stein- 
fort fell in love with her, but, hearing her 
tale, interested himself in bringing about 
a reconciliation between Mrs. HaUer and 
“the stranger,” who hapj^ened, at the 
time, to be living in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. They met and bade adieu, but 
when their children were brought forth 
they relented, and rushed into each 
other's arms.— S. Thompson : The 
Stranger (1797), adapted from Kotzebue. 

Id “ Mrs. HallDr,** the powers of M i«s O'NeiU, »ld«d 
by her bezuty, shone forth la the highest perfectfoa, 
and when she ippeared in that chHracter, wHh loha 
Kenible as *' The Stranger,** a spectacle was exhiutMl 
such as no one ever saw before, or will ever see agate. 
—Sir A. Alison. 

Halliday (Tom), a private In the 
royal army,— Sir Vy. Scott: Old Mor* 
tality (time, Charles II.). 

Hamako, an inspired madman. 
Theodorick, the hermit of Engaddi. is fo 
called in the Talisman, a novel by sirW. 
Scott (time, Richard 1 .). 

Hanako, foOl, unloose mm , * » m I wfll um mgr 
dagger I—Chap. Ui. 

Hamarti'a, Sin personified, offspring 
of the red dragon and Eve. “ A foul, de¬ 
formed ” monster, “ more foul, deformed, 
the sun yet never saw.” “A woman 
seemed she in the upper part.” but “the 
rest was in serpent form,’’ though out of 
sight. Fully described in canto xil of 
The Purple Island (16^3), by Phineas 
Fletcher. (Greek, hamartia, “ sin,”) 

Hametf son of Mandftnd and ZamD 
(a Chinese mandarin). When the Infant 
prince Zaphimri, called “ the orphan of 
China,” was committed to the care of 
Zamti, Hamet was sent to Corea* end 
placed under the charge of Moral; but 
when grown to manhood, be led « band of 
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Instuvents against Trmurkan' the Tartar, 
arho had usurped the throne of China. 
He iras seised and condemned to death, 
under the conviction that he was 
Zaphimri the prince. Etan (who was the 
real Zaphimri) now came forward to 
acknowledge his rank, and Timurkan, 
unable to ascertain which was the true 
prince, ordered them both to execution. 
\t this juncture a party of insurgents 
arrhred, Hamet and Zaphimri were set 
at liberty, Timurkan was slain, and 
Zaphimri was raiser! to the throne of his 
forefathers.— Murphy: The Orphan of 
China (1759)- 

Hamet, one of the black slaves of sir 
Brian dc lV>is GuiUxirt preceptor of the 
Knights Templars. — Sir W, Scott: Ivan- 
Aof (time, Richard 1 .). 

Hamet (Ike Cid) or Thk Cid Hamet 
BENSNciel'i. the hyv>othctical Moori» 
chronicler who is fabled by CcrvaniCs to 
have written the adventures of “don 
Quixote.** 

O N«tiur*’» noblest gift, my znj c^ose quill f . . . 

On* ta&k complete, tike Mamet's, skatl be free. 

Bjfrm : Bm.rds mnJ Sc0^h Rf^rmers (xtof). 

The shrewd Cid Hamet. addressing himself te hh 
Ml. u/s, ** And now. my slender quSl, whethei skU> 
tuOy cut or otherwise, here from this rack, suspended 
tqr a wire, shalt thou peacefully live to distant times, 
onten the hand of toms rash histenan disturb thy 
rapose by taking thee down and prefaniog tbee.*— 
Cir^nUt: Z>«m QuixaU, Ust chap, iihis). 

Hamet, the ox, in the beast-epic of 
Reynard the Fox, by Heinrich von Alk- 
mann (1498)* 

Hamilton [Ijidy Emily), sister of 
lord Evaiuiale — Sir W. Scott: Old Mor¬ 
tality (time, Charles II.). 

Hamiltmde {3 ryl.), a poor French¬ 
woman, the first of Charlemagne's nine 
wiYC*. She bore him several children. 

Her neck was ftnged with a delicate rote. . . . Her 
locks were bound about her temples with gold end 
pinrple bnnda. Her dress was looped up vnth ruby 
clatpe. Her ceronet «»d her purple robes gave her an 
•Ir of nirpastlaf (oajesty.—^'yr/ifnr.' CrvfMrnssY- 
mim, m. 

Hamlet, prince of Denmark, a man 
of mind but not of action; nephew of 
Claudius the reigning king, who had 
married the widowed queen. Hamlet 
loved Ophelia, daughter of Polo'nius the 
lord chamberlain; but feeling ft to be 
his duty to revenge hit fathers murder, 
he abandoned the idea of marriage, and 
treated Ophelia so strangely, that she 
went mad, and, gathering fiowers from 
a brook, fell into the water and was 
drowned. While wasting his energy in 
speculation, Hamlet accepted a chalTenge 
from Licrtfts of a firienaljr contest with 


foils ; but Laert^ used a poisoned rapier, 
with which he stabbed the young prince. 

A scuffle ensued, in which the combatants 
changed weapons, and Laert^ being 
itabbr'd, both died ,—Shakespeare : Ham¬ 
let (1596). 

“The whole play,'* says Schlegcl, “Is 
intended to show that calculating con¬ 
sideration exhausts . . . the power of 
action.” Goethe is of the same opinion, 
and says that “ Hamlet is a noble nature, 
without the strength of nerve which forms 
a hero. He sinks beneath a burden which 
he cannot bear, and cannot [make uf kii 
mind ^ cast aside.'* 

'. • The best actors of “ Hamlet '* have 
been Thomas Betterton (1635-17101, 
Robert Wilks (1670-1732), Garrum 
(1716-1779), John Henderson (1747- 
1785), J. P. Kemble (1757-XS23), and W. 
H. Betty (1792-1874). Next to these. C, 
Kemble (1775-1854), C. M. Young (1777- 
1856), Eldnmnd Kean (1787-1833), Henry 
Irving (1840- ), etc. 

(In the History of Hamblet^ Hamlet's 
father is called ** Horvcndillc.”) 

Hammer {The), Judas Asamonseus, 
sumamed Maccabteus, “the hammer** 
( b . c . 166-136). 

Charles Martel (689-741). (See Mai* 

TEL.) 

On pretend qu’on lul donna le suraoia da ifmrttt 
cuTcet^u'U avait 4cras< comroo arec an maiteau let 
Sarrasins qul. sous U conduits d'Abd6rame, avalaat 
cnvahila htance.— 

*.* “Asmod6us*'(g.w.) is quite another 
person. 

Hammer and SoonrEe of HaL|f« 
land, sir William Wallace (ia70-X305}r 

Hammer of Heretics. 

1. Pierre d'Ailly, president of the 
council which condemned John Huss 
(1350^ 1425). 

a. St. Augustine, “the pillar of 
truth and hammer of heresies ** (395«> 
430).— Haknoill. 

^ John Fabee. So called from the 
title of one of his works, Malleus HerttU- 
orum (1470-1541). 

Hammer of Scotland* Edward 1. 

His son inscribed on his tomb:' * Kdwardus 
Longus Scotonim Malleus hie est ** (ta39» 
1272-1307). 

Hammerlein (Clans), the smith, one 
of the insurgents at Li^ge.— JV, SeaU^ 
Quentin C^rmotrd (time, Edward IV,). 

Hamond, captain of the guard of 
RoUo (“ the bloody brother ** of Otto, and 
duke of Normandy). He stabs the duke, 
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and Rollo stabs the captain ; so that Jiev 
kill each other.— Fletcher: The Bloody 
Brother 

Hampden {John) was bom in 
London, but after his marriage lived as a 
country squire. He was imprisoned in 
the gate-house for refusing to pay a tax 
called ship-money, impost without the 
authority of parliament. The case was 
tried in the Exchequer Chamber, in 1637, 
and given against him. He threw him¬ 
self heart and soul into the business 
of the Long Parliament, and commanded 
a troop in the parliamentary army. In 
1643 he fell in an encounter with prince 
Rupert; but he has ever been honoured 
as a patriot, and the defender of the rights 
of the people (1594-1643). 

H ampden no more, when tuflerinf Freedom 

Eocountec Fate, and triumph as he falls t 

Catnpbtll: Pleasurtt of Hept, L (1799). 
Some rlOag^e Hampden, that with dauntless bxtaet, 
Tbe UtUe tyrant of bis fields withstood. 

Grajf; EUsry 

Hamsu-ben-Alimud, who, on the 
death of hakeem B’amr-eilab (called the 
incarnate deity and last prophet), was 
the most zealous propagator of the new 
faith, out of which the serai-Moham- 
medan sect called Druses subsequently 
arose. 

N.B.—They were not called “ Druses ” 
till the eleventh century, when one of their 
“apostles," called Durzi, led them from 
Egypt to Syria, and the sect was called by 
his name. 

EftU (Sons of), the Chinese ; so called 
from H&n, the village in which Lieou- 
pang was chief. Lieou-pang conquered 
all who opposed him, seized the supreme 
power, assumed the name of Kao-ho^ng- 
tee, and the dynasty, which lasted 422 
years, was ‘' the fifth imperial dynasty, 
or that of HAn," It gave thirty emperors, 
and the seat of government was Yn. 
With this dynasty the modem history of 
China b^ns (B.C. 203 to A.D. aao). 

Hand over Fist, very fast. 

H«*t makinir money hand over 6&t.—SaldravM^: 
R*Mery umd*r Arms, ch. xxvilL 

Hah da are said to be of five classes. 

1. Idealistic^ delicate, with long and 
pointed fingers. 

2. Realistic, with short square fingers. 

3. Energetic, with spatulated fingers. 

4. Philosophic^ with rough migers, 
knotted at tne points. 

Mixed, with the oharactetisUcs 
ouxecL 


Both bands are inspected In cheiroinaucy. 

The hall of the thumb is called the Mount of Venus, 

The hollow of the palm is the I’laiu oi Mars. 

Hand-sale, shaking hands to bind a 
contract or bargain. 

HandeTe Monument, in West¬ 
minster Abbey, is by Roubiliac. It was 
the last work executed by this sculptor. 

Handjar, a Turkish poniard. 

Handsome Snglishman ( The). 
The French used to call John Churchill, 
duke of Marlborough, Le Bel Anglais 
(1650-1722). 

Handsome Swordsman ( The). 
Joachim Murat was popularly called Le 
Beau Sabreur (1767-1815). 

Hand^ (Sir Abel), a great contriver 
of inventions which would not work, and 
of retrograde improvements. Thus “ hls 
infallible axletree" gave way when it 
was used, and the carriage was “smashed 
to pieces." His substitute for gunpowder 
exploded, endangered his life, and set 
fire to the castle. His “extinguishing 
powder " might have reduced the fiames, 
but it was not mixed, nor were his patent 
fire-engines in workable order. He said 
to Farmer Ashfield— 

** 1 have obtained patenta for tweexera, tooth-piclca, 
and tindeiNboaea . . . and have now on hand two 
inventiona. . . . one for converting aaw<iuat Into 
deal boarda, and the other for cleaning rooms by 
xteato-englDea.*'—Act L ac. x. 

Lady Neily Handy (his wife), formerly 
a servant in the house of Farmer Ashfiela. 
She was full of affectations, overbearing, 
and dogmatical. Lady Nelly tried to 
“ forget the dunghill whence she grew, 
and thought herself the Lord knows who." 
Her extrava^nce was so great that sir 
Abd said bis “best coal-pit would not 
find her in white muslin, nor bis India 
bonds in shawls and otto of roses." It 
turned out that her first husband Gerald, 
who had been absent twentjjf years, re¬ 
appeared and claimed her. Sir Abel will¬ 
ingly resigned his claim, and gave Gerald 
^^5000 to take her off his hands. 

Robert Handy (always called i3^), son 
of sir Abel by nis first wife. He fanded 
he could do ever^hing better than any 
one else. He taught the post-boy to drive, 
but bredee the horse's knees. He taught 
Farmer Ashfield how to box, but got 
knocked down by him at the first blow. 
He told Dame Ashfield he bad learnt 
lace-making at Mechlin, and that she did 
not make it in the right vm; but he 
spoilt hcT’Cttshiott in showing hm hOW to 
do it. He told lady Haudy (htl father's 
bride) she did not know hov to use the 
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(kn, And showed her; he told her she did 
not know how to cnrtsey, and showed 
her. Being pestered by this popinjay 
beyond endurance, she implored her hus¬ 
band to protect her from further insults. 
Though light-hearted, Bob was ‘‘warm, 
steady, and sincere.” He married Susan, 
the daughter of Farmer Ashficld.— Mor^ 
ton: Speed the Plough (1798). 

fiandy Ajidy, a novel by S. Lover 
(184a). 

Ban? np hia XHddle ( 7 a|, to give 

A thing up as hopeless or as a bad job; 
to decagip ; to discontinue. 

Wben a man losies his temper, and ain't cooU iM 
as well hanjt up Uis Addltt.->- 5 'am Slkk. 

If a man at 43 la not In a fair wav to get his share of 
th* world’s spoils, he might as weU hang up hla hddlo, 
and b« content to dig bis way through life as best ho 
■Bay — Hirm : Strmont, p. 78. 

Hanjar up hie Fiddle with h^i 

Bat [To), to lose all cheerfulness <m 
return home; to be merry abroad and 
morose at home. 

Mr. N. can bo very agreeable when 1 am absent, and 
anyvshere but at home. 1 always say, he hangs his 
fiddle up with his hat,^ 7 'h*ekffrt HooO: Qxlbtri 
Gmmtjf. 

The Proven9als have a proverb, Gau 
de carriers, doulou ctoustan (“Joyabroad, 
grief at home”). (See Daudet's novel 
Numa Roumestan. The gist of the story 
turns on this proverb.) 

RauginsT Judge (The), sir Francis 
Page (1718-1741). 

The carl of Norbury, chief justice of 
the Common Pleas in Ireland from 1820 
to 1S27. was also stigmatized with the 
same unenviable title. 

Bank. / have him at a hank. Je U 
tims dans mes filets. Here hank meane 
the quantity of thread, etc., tied into one 
skein or hank. 

Baailt for Bank, on perfect equality, 
neither being able to outrun the other. 
In sea phrase it means the situation of 
two vessels which run the same road, and 
are par It travers tun de Tautre. 

Tb« Dulfhin and Ctrhtrns turned up the river tumk 
for tuuik, neitheir being able to get wtndwerd of 
dM mber. 

Hanks are rin^ used instead of 
grommets to confine the staysails. 

Buuuali, housekeeper to Mr. Fairford 
the lai^er *—Sir W. Scott: Redgauntlet 
(time, George HI.), • 

Haunuk, the heroine of Mrs. Inch- 
OAid*s story of Nature and (1796). 

Buimikal ii 4 Fortiui I or Atuia ad 
portm! a cry of alarm at the near ap* 


proAch of A formidable enemy, especially 
an army of invaders. Attila and Hanni¬ 
bal were to the Romans the “ scourges of 
the gods.” 

Bauno, a slave, chiefly famous for 
the description of his death.— Dr, John 
Moore: Zeluco (a novel, 1789). 

Banover Bat. The Jacobites used 
to affirm that the rat was brought over by 
the Hanoverians when they succeeded to 
the crown. 

Curse me the British vermin, the rat,— 

I know not whether be came In the Hanover Mlpw 
Muttd, 11 . v.A 

Bans, A simple-minded boy of five 
and twenty, in love with Esther, but too 
shy to ask her in marriage. He is A 
“ Modus ” in a lower social grade; Esther 
is a “cousin Helen,” who laughs at him, 
loves him, and teaches him how to make 
love to her and win her.— Knowles: The 
Maid of Mariendorpt (1838). 

Btans, the pious ferryman on the 
fc^nks of the Rhine. —Sir W, Scott: Anne 
of Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Bans (Adrian), a Dutch merchant, 
killed at ^ston.— Sir IV. Scott: Peveril 
of the Peak (time, Charles 11 .). 

Bans of Iceland, a novel by Victor 
Hugo (1824). Hans is a stern, savage, 
Northern monster, ghastly and fascinat¬ 
ing. 

Bans von Bippack [Rifi-pakj, i,e. 
Jack of Rippach. Rippach is a village 
near Leipsic. This Hans von RippaSi 
is a “ Mons. Nong-tong-pas,” that is, a 
person asked for, who does not exist. 
The “joke” is to ring a bouse up at 
some unseasonable hour, and ask for 
Herr Hans von Rippach or Mons. Nong- 
tong-pas. 

Bauson (Neil), a soldier in the castle 
of Garde Doloureuse.— 5 »> W, Scott: 
The Betrothed (time, Henry 11 .). 

Banswnrst, the “ lack Pudding ” of 
old German comedy, but almost anni¬ 
hilated by Gottsched, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He was clumsy, huge 
in person, an immense gourmand, and 
fond of vulgar pmctical joicea. 

N.B.—The French “Jean Potage," 
the Italian “ Macaroai.** and the Dntdb 
“Pickel Herringe,” were similar charao- 
ters. 


Bapmondha (a spl\ 
catcher,” the giant who first hit upon ^ 
plan of smoking pork and neats' Jongueai 
^Rakelais: Pdnta^rml^ iL 1 
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Happer or Hob» the miller who 
•Upplies St Mary’s Convent. 

Mysie Hamper, the miller's daughter. 
Afterwards, in disguise, she acts as the 
page of sir Picrcic Shafton, whom she 
marries.— W. Scott: The Monastery 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Kappaok, a magician, brother of 
Ulin the enchantress. He was the in¬ 
stigator of rebellion, and intended to kill 
the sultan MLsnar at a review, but Misnar 
had given orders to a body of archers to 
shoot the man who was left standing 
when the rest of the soldiers fell pros¬ 
trate in adoration. Misner went to the 
review, and commanded the array to give 
thanks to Allah for their riclory, when 
all fell prostrate except Rappuck, who 
was thus detected, and instantly de¬ 
spatched.— Sir C. Morell \^aines Rxdley'X : 
Tales of the Genii ("The Enchanters 
Tale," vi., 1751). 

Har« we prtTadtd afaintt Ulio an4 Happuck. OD*- 
Band ajid Tasnar, Ababack and Desra . and shaH w« 
tmtr the contnTance of a poor rbaeri—TaUs ^tka. 
QanU, vli. (1951^ 

Happy Old Couple ( The), a ballad 
which tells the tale of Darby and Joan 

(f.t/.). 


Happy Valley [The), in the king¬ 
dom Amhara. It was here the royal 
princes and princesses of Abyssinia lived. 
It was surrounded by high mountains, 
and was accessible only by one spot 
under a cave. This spot was concealed 
^ woods and closed by iron gates.— Dr, 
Johnson : Rasselas (1759). 


Har'i^lia, a descendant of Anak the 
giant of Gath. He went to mock Sam¬ 
son in prison, but durst not venture 
within his reach,— Milton: Samson 
Agonistes (1632). 


Karliothel (Master Fabian), the 
'squire of sir Aymer de Valence .—Sir IV» 
Scott: Castle Dangerous (time, Henry I.), 


Hard Times, a novel by C. Dickens 
(^1054), dramatized in 1867, and called 
Under the Earth, or The Sons of ToiL 
Bounderby, a street arab, raised himself 
10 banker and cotton prince. When 55 
years of age, he proposed marriage to 
LAniisa, daughter of Thomas Gradgrind, 
Esq., J.P. I and was accepted. One night 
the bank was robbed of /iSO, and Boun- 
derby believed Stephen Blackpool to be 
the thief, because he had dismissed him, 
being obnoxious to the mill bands; but 


the culprit was Tom Gradgrind, the 
bunker’s brother-in-law, who lay fettht 
(esc a while, and then escaped out of the 


country. In the dramatized Terskm, the 
bank was not robbed at all, but Tom 
merely removed the meney to another 
drawer for safe custody. 

Kardcaatle (Sfuire), a jovial, prosy, 
but hospitable country gentleman of the 
old school He loves to tell his long- 
winded stories about prince Eugene and 
the duke of Marlborough. He lajrs, ** I 
love everything that’s old—old friends, 
old times, old manners, old books, old 
wine ” (act i. z), and he might have added, 
•' old stories.” 

Mrs. Hardcastle, a very **genteel” 
lady indeed. Mr. Hardcastle is her 
second husband, and Tony Lumpkin bar 
son by her former husband. She is fond 
of *' genteel ” society, and the last fashioas. 
Mrs. Hardcastle says, '‘There’s nothing 
in the world 1 love to talk of so much as 
London and the fashions, though I was 
never there myself” (act ii. x). Her mis¬ 
taking her husband for a highwayman, 
and imploring him on her knees to take 
their watches, money, aH they have got, 
but to spare their lives : “ Here, good 
gentleman, whet rour rage upon me, take 
my money, my life, but spare my child 1 ” 
is infinitely comic (act iv. sc. x). 

The pdneen, Uke Mn. Hardca*tl«, vu joltsd to a 
JeUjr.—Z.#rd Lennox : CtUSneits, t i. 

Miss Hardcastle, the pretty, bright- 
eyed, lively daughter of squire Hard- 
castle. .'■ he is in love with young 
Marlow, and *'stoops” to a pardonable 
deceit “ to conquer his bashminess and 
win him. — Goldsmith: Ska Stoops to 
CoMutr (1773). 

Har'di. {Mr.), > young Uwyw, in the 

introduction of sir W. Heart ^ 

Midlothian (1818). 

Kardouin (a ry/.). Jean Hardouin, 
the Jesuit, was librarian to Louis XIV. 
He doubted the truth of all received 
history; denied that the AEndid was the 
work of Virgil, or the Odes of Horace the 
production of that pK)et. He placed no 
credence in medals and coins; regarded 
all councils before that of Trent as 
chimerical; and looked on all Jansenists 
as infidels (x646~x739). 

Btar^ (Mr.), father of Letitia. A 
worthy little fellow enough, but with the 
unfortunate gift of “foreseeing** eve t y* 
thing (act v. sc. 4). 

Letitia Hardy, his daughter, the Jtomio 
of Dor'icoun, A gfirl of great and 
ingenuity, Seautiful au4 clever. Ooti* 
eoun dislikes her without hnowift^ hat, 
simpfy because he h«i been hetiomd Ip 
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her by his parents ; but she wins him by 
stratagem. Slie first assumes the airs 
and manners of a raw country hoyden, 
and disgusts the fastidious man of 
fashion. She then app^'ars at a masque¬ 
rade, and wins him by her many attrac¬ 
tions. The marriage is performed at 
midnight, and, till tiie ceremony is over, 
Doricourt has no suspicion that the fi\ir 
masquerader is his affianced Miss Hardy. 
—Afrr. Cmvley: The Belle's Stratagem 
(1780). 

Haxe's Bread, Pain dt H/vre, sup- 

posed to be a bread-food with hares, 
^rhis plant is the arum or cuckoo-pint, 
from which arrowroot is often made. 

Harebell. The harebell of England 
is the Wild hyacinth, but the Scottish 
harebell is a campantila, generally called 
the **bluel)el] of Scotland." Hare 
meaning “wild," or “heath," entem 
into several flower-names, as “ hare*! 
blossom," “hare’s fool," “hare’s tail" 
(a grass), “hare’s bread." etc. ; some of 
which arc also called heath, as “heath 
bell," the bluebell of Scotland, etc. 

Kare'dale {Geofrey), brother of 
Reuben the uncle of Emma Haredale. 
He was a papist, and incurred the malig¬ 
nant hatred of Gash ford (lord George 
Gordon's secretary) by exposing him in 
Westminster Hall. Geoffrey Haredale 
killed sir John Chester in a duel, but 
made good his escape, and ended his 
days in a monastery. 

i^euhen Haredale (a jy/.), brother of 
Geoffrey, and father of Emma Haredale. 
He was murdered. 

Emma Haredale, daughter of Reuben, 
and niece of Geoffrey with whom she 
lived at “ The Warren." Edward Chester 
loved Emma Hjiredale,— Dickens: Bar- 
nahy Budge (1841). 

Kajrafoot {Harold). So Harold I. 
was called, because he was swift of foot 
as a hare (X035-X040). 

KargraTO, a man of fashion. The 
hero and title of a novel by Mrs. Trol¬ 
lope (1843). 

KarleOTLin. Menage derives the word 
from Achule de Harley, a comedian of 
Paris (1536-1616). 

Sous k Henri III., nn® troupe de eomrSdient 

Itattem trtet* donner <1#* representatioos ft Paris, Llin 
oe cm otrat^diens, c«lui qui avait te talent de plaire l« 
an public, fuc trea bion accueilli par la CanUUe dS 
eompUtt ak»r» partiti set mernbres leceMibre 
ptMtdi^yk ce mom, !..«» cMnamde^ tut donnftrent, k 
cause dt tmnki qu« lut avalt t®ni<»tgn<N» cette fandlle, 
k imittom d^Hamnutno (perk HamyJ; dliark^k 
ki rsnikat Ssoiit Jrsikrt^st ewt stall qws knoai 


d« Tun de nos plus ^ands nna^strats est dsrreatt as 
fraiicisant, celui du buulfon 1« plus trivial das thafttnw 
de foire.—^rv#*? dr Dtttx MoneUs. 

Harley, “the man of feeling." A 
man of the finest sensibilities and un¬ 
bounded benevolence, but bashful as a 
maiden.— MeukenzU: The Man of Feeling 

(1771)- 

The principal object of Mackenzie Is ... to reach 
and su&tain a tone of moral pathos by representing 
the effect of incidents . . . upon the human mind 
. . . especially those which are just, honourable, and 
intelligent.—ipfr IV. Scott. 

Harlot {The Infamous Northern}, 
Elizabeth Petrowna empress of Russia 
(1709-1761). 

Harlowe {Clarissa), a youn^ lady, 
who, to avoid a marriage to which her 
heart cannot consent, but to which she 
is urged by her parents, casts herself on 
the protection of a lover, who most 
scandalously abuses the confidence re¬ 
posed in him. He afterwards proposes 
marriage; but she rejects his proposal, 
and retires to a solitary dwelling, where 
she pines to death with grief and shame. 
—Richardson : The History of Clarissa 
Harlowe (1749). 

The dignitr of Clarissa under her disgrace . , . 
reminds us ot the saying of the ancient poet, that a 
g«x>d njan struggling with the tide of adversity and 
surmounting It. is a sight apon which the immortal 
gods m^ght look down with pleasora.— W. Scott, 

The moral elevation of this heroine, the i^ntly purity 
which she preserves amidst scenes of the deepest de* 
pravity ana the most seductive gaiety, and the sever* 
fading sweetness and benevolence of her temner, 
reufler CUrissa one of tJie brightest triui^hs of tlM 
whole range of imaginative htcratius.—C^srJsrv .* 
gn^tith LiUmiurt, u. 161. 

Harl'weston Fountains, near Sc. 

Neot's, in Huntingdon. Tberc are two, 
one salt and the other fresh. The salt 
fountain is said to cure dimness sight, 
and the sweet fountain to cure the itch 
and leprosy. Drayton tells the legend of 
these two fountains at the banning of 
song xxii. of his PolyolHon (i6aa). 

Harm aet, Harm get* 

On est souvent prfts dans son pcopre pUfSk (See 
HOIST.) 

In German— 

Wer ehvem elne Grub# gtltt 
Feillt oft selbst hinein, 

Har'maollia {~kis}, the hywihetical 
writer of Rider Haggard's Cleopatra, 
Harmachis is supposed to be a model of 
manly strength and beauty, and. being 
the direct descendant of the Pharaohs S 
Egypt, was crowned king by the revolters 
against the Macedonian Cleopatm Hft 
entered the court with Intent to kiB 
Cleopatra, but fell In love with hdcr, and 
Cleopatra, to serve her endai^ encouniged 
Ids suit till Antony came on itie jioeiie. 
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ChanntoB, tlit <avount« of Cleopatra, 
belni: in love with Hannachis, was 
jealous of the queen, and plotted with 
him to compass her death and the down¬ 
fall of the triumvir. They succcecl 
Charmion kills herself, and Harmachis 
his life in captivity.— H, Rider Hag¬ 
gard: CUrfatra (1889). 

SaarmoB {yeAn), alias John Roke* 
SMITH. Mr. Boffin's secreury. He lodged 
with the wafers, and ultimately married 
Bella wafer. He is described as “a 
daik g:eBtleman. 30 at the utmost, with 
ao expressive, one might say, a hand¬ 
some face ."—Dickens : Out Mutual 
Friend 

*. * For explanation of the mystei7> see 
voL L ii. 13. 

BAniLO^iiia*B Vocklaioe or Brace* 
let, an unlucky possession, something 
which brings evil to its possessor. Har- 
monia was the daughter of Mars and 
Venus. On the day ^ her marriage with 
Idng Cadmos, she received a necklace 
made by Vulcan for Venus. lliis 
unlucky ornament afterwards passed to 
then to Jocasta, then to Argla 
(wife of Polynices). then EriphylA but 
was equally fatal in every case. Finally 
it was hung in the temple of Apollo at 
OelphoA. ft was made by the Cyclops, 
of emeralds and cut diamonds. (See 
Unluckt,) —Oofrf/ Mctagh,^ Iv. 5; 
Statins: Thebaid, il 

** Ranpoala,” caDed Is ftvquentl^ 

CoateHtded wfthi HennfAnS (caQed is En^Usli Her- 
■bF.04m| (Uusfliter of Menelaos and Hcuen, auito 
aaoUias parson; but many parsons talk of **Her> 
aloera NacUaca.” < 5 ae HeKurONB: COLD OF 
HxaaLUMCBif {and Gold op tolosa.) 


BCarmonioiui Blftokemitli (Tie), 
The tale is that one day, while Handd 
was walking through Edgware, besought 
shelter from a shower In a smithy, where 
the blacksmith was singing, ana accom¬ 
panied himself with the strokes of his 
Bammer on the anvil ; and this furnished 
Handd with the score of bis famous 
Harmonious Blacksmith." In Whit¬ 


church, Middlesex, there is a tombstone 
to WflUam Powell, buried Frfiruajy ay, 
1780, commemorating the event, erectM 
subscription in 18^. The blacksmith 
Powell was parish clerk at the time. (See 
Sdwelcker : Ufe ef Handel, 65.) 

Tko tratk of IMi vary plaatfbla tato It daidod If a 
aMiatpondeat la Hrkt mmd QmrtSM, March as. sM 
pkSiSo. At any rata, the nanaa of fovofl a awi n ta ho 
fiRCOfncL 

If 4 slmtlair tale is told of Pythagoras. 


laiMSl^ cewMertnf whether It would W ponfota to 
epDbV a fttftata brnmiaental aid to tio koarkg^ . • • 


ho one day paaied ooar a atithy. and was ttnick by tba 
aound prtxlucecl as tho hammers beat out a piece of 
iron on an anviL ... Ha recoynUod in these sounds 
the diapason, tho diapente, and tha diatessarou bar* 
mony. . , . Going then into the stithy, he discovered 
that the difference of sound arose from the different 
siaes of the hammers, and not from the difference of 
force employed In giving the strokea. nor yet from any 
difference in the shape of tlte hammers.. . . From this 
hint he constructed his musical scale .—; 
L\/» •/ PyOuigtrax, aavt. 

H The same tale is also told of Tubal- 
coin. 

Tuball hadde greeio lykyage to here the hameis 
sowne, and ho fondo mopordons and aconle of 
melodye by wevght of tne bauicrs; and ao he used 
them moche In tue acorde of melodye. but he was not 
fjnder of tho Instrumentes of musyke.—; 
rxlyci'XHycxn. 

Harmony {MrJ\, a general peace¬ 
maker. When he found persons at 
variance, he went to them separately, 
and told them how highly the other 
spoke and thought of him or her. If 
it were man and wife, he would tell the 
wife how highly her husband esteemed 
her, and would apply the “ oiled feather ** 
in a similar way to the husband. We 
all have our faults." be would say, and 
So-and-so knows it, and grieves at his 
infirmity of temper; but though be con¬ 
tends with you. he praised you to me this 
momiog in the highest terms." By this 
means he succeeded in smoothing many 
a ruffled mind.— Inchhald: Every Om 
has His Fault (1794). 

Hameu Brise, a prize competed for 
triennially. on some Shakespearian subject. 
The prize consistsof three years* accumu¬ 
lated interest of /soo. It was founded 
by the Rev. Mr. l^mess, and occepi^ 
by the University of Cambridge, T^ 
first prize was awarded in 1874. 

Harold **the Dauntless," son of 
Witikind the Dane. ** He was rocked 
on a buckler, and fed from a blade." 
Harold married Eivir, a Danish maid, 
who had waited on him as a page.—^5»> 
Scott: Harold the Dauntless (zSxy), 

Hnrold (Childe), m man of good 
birth, lofty bearing, and peerless intel¬ 
lect, who has exhausted i(y dissipation 
the pleasures of youth, and travels. Sir 
Walter Scott calls him 'Mord Byron in a 
ikney dress." In canto I the childe 
visiu Portugal and Spain (X809) ; in 
canto il« Turkey in Europe (x8xo); in 
canto iu., Bel^um and Swltsearland 
(x8i6); in canto iv.^ Venice^ Roma, and 
l^rence Miy). 

(Lord %'roa uras only ax srban ha 
began Childs and ill Vim ha 

fimmod iL) 
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Harold, an historical romance con¬ 
taining an account of the battle of 
Hastings, where this last of the Saxon 
kings was slain, and William the Norman 
succeeded to the crown of England.— 
Lord Lytton (1850). 

Tennyson wrote a drAmatlc poem on the same 
subject (1876). 

Harold Transome (2 iyl\ son of 
Mrs. ’Fransorne and Matthew Jerinyn the 
lawyer ; he was in love with Esther Lyon, 
but his love was not reciprocated.— 
George Eliot (Mrs. J. W. Cross); Felix 
Holt, the Radical (i866). 

KaroxLn-al-BAacliid, caliph, of 
the Abbasside race, contempor^ with 
Charlemagne, and, like him, a patron of 
literature and the arts. The court of this 
caliph was most splendid, and under him 
the caliphate attained its greatest degree 
of prosperity (765-809). # 

Many of the talcs in the Arabian 
Nights are placed in the caliphate of 
Haroun-ahRaschid, as the histories of 
"Ara'inft,” “ Sinbad the Sailor.” “ Aboul- 
hasson andShemselnihar.” “Noureddin/* 
“Codadad and his Brothers,” “Sleeper 
Awakened,” and “Cogia Hassan.” In 
the third of these the caliph is a prin¬ 
cipal actor. 

Kar'pagozt, the miser, father of 
Cl^anie (a syl,) and Elise (3 syL), Both 
Harpagon and his son desire to many 
Manane (3 syl .); but the father, having 
lost a casket of money, Is asked which 
he prefers—his casket or Mariane, and 
as the miser prefers the money, CMante 
marries the hidy. Harpagon imagines 
that every one is going to rob him. and 
when he loses his casket, seises his own 
arm in the frenzy of passion. He pro¬ 
poses to give his daughter in marriage to 
an old man named Anselme, because no 
*• dot ” will be required ; and when Valifere 
(who is Elise’s lover) urges reason after 
reason against the unnatural alliance, the 
miser m^es but one reply, *'aans dot.** 
**Ah,'’ says Valfere. “ U ett vnd, cela 
ferme la bouche 4 tout, sasu dot,** Har¬ 
pagon. at another time, solicits Jacques 
(x nl.) to tell him what folks say of him ; 
ana when Jacques replies he cannot do 
so, as it would make him angry, the 
miser answers, ** Point de tout, au con- 
traire, e'est roe fatre plaisir.*' But when 
told that he is called a miser and a 
skinftim, he towers with rage, and beats 
faeques In his uncontrolled passion. 

,, * 1 j» mtit a m t Marpvcoii mt em Um Im ImmmImi 
1 bumirn l» Mim luiinttlis le nortd d« iQiis 1^^ 


!• phu dttf ut ta» p)u» S«rr« (U. j). jAcquM «ays l» 
him. ** Jamals on ne parte do rous qne sous los Aonss 
d'avare. de ladre, de viUin, et dm fease'Matthbe ** fUl 
: L'^vart li66j). 

Har'palus, in Spenser’s Colin Clouts 
Come Home Again, is said to be meant 
for the earl of Dorset {1595). 

Harpax, centurion of the “Immortal 
Guard. — Sir IV. Scott: Count Robert <?/ 
Paris (lime, Rufus). 

Kaxpe (2 syl.), the cutlass with which 
Mercury killed Argus, and with which 
Perseus (3 syl.) subsequently cutoff the 
head of Medusa. 

Harpier, a familiar spirit of mediaeval 
demonology. 

Harpier cries, ** 'Tls time, 'tls time t" 
ShaSKs/eatv: Mmietk, act i». sc. 1 (1606). 

Karpoo'ratea (4 syl.), the god of 
silence. Cupid bribed him with a rose 
not to divulge the amours of Venus. 
Harpocrai^ is generally represented with 
his second finger on his mouth. 

He also symbolized the sun at the end 
of winter, and is represented with a 
cornucopia in one hand and a lotus in 
the other. The lotus is dedicated to the 
sun, because it opens at tuniise and 
closes at sunset, 

1 assured my mii^tress she rai^t make herself quite 
easy on that score [i.e. »«> maktng; mention V “fuhat 
was told me], for I was the Harpocrates of trusty 
valets.'-'Zajugrr • Cnl Bias, is. s (1734). 

Hajrriet, the elder daughter of sir 
David and t^y Dunder, of Dunder HalL 
She was in love with Scruple, whom she 
accidentally met at Calais; but her 
parents arranged that she should marry 
lord Snolts, a stumpy, *• gummy” old 
nobleman of five and forty. To prevent, 
this hateful marriage, Harriet consented 
to dope with Scruple; but the flight 
was intercepted by sir David, who, to 
prevent a scandal, consented to the mar¬ 
riage, and discovered that Scruple, both 
in family and fortune, was a suitable 
son-in-law .—Caiman : Ways and Mdttm 
(1788). 

Harriet [Mowbray], the daughtet 

of colonel Mowbray, an orphan without 
fortune, without fnends, without a pro 
tector. She marries clandestinely Charles 
Eustace— J. Poole: The Scafegoat. 

Harrington, a aovd by Maria 

Edgeworth (x8ii). 

Harriot [RussrrJ, the dmple, 
onsophisticateci daughter of Mr. Russet 
She loves Mr. Oakfy, and mmkh Idm, 
tmt becomes a *'|ealoas watcMag 
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her husband like a lynx, to find out some 
proof of infidelity, and distorting every 
casual remark as evidence thereof Her 
aunt, lady Freelove, tries to make her a 
woman of fashion, but without success. 
Ultimately, she is cured of her idiosyn¬ 
crasy. — Colman: Tht Jealous Wife 
(1761). 

Harris {Mrs.), a purely imaginary 
character, existing only in the brain of 
Mrs. Sarah Gamp, and brought forth on 
all occasions to corroborate the opinions 
and trumpet the praises of Mrs. Gamp 
the monthly nurse. 

‘"Mr& Harris,' 1 says to bar, . , . 'if I could afford 
to lay out all fellow-creeturs for nothlnk, 1 would 
g^Iadly do it ; sich is the love 1 bears 'era.'" Aram: 
•• W'hat 1" said Mrs. Gamp. “ you bage crectur 1 Hare 
I know d Mrs. Harris five and thirty year, to be told at 
last that there an’t no sich a person liviu't Have 1 stood 
her friend m all her troubles, ^eat and small, for it to 
come to sich a end as this, with her own sweet plcter 
hangins up afore you all the time, to shame your 
Brogan words? Go along with you I-fJicArrw .* 
Martin Chuszlrwit, xlli. {1843). 

Mrs. Harris is the "Mde. Benolton" of French 
comedy.—TAr Times. 

*.• Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris have 
Parisian sisters in Mde. Pochet and 
Mde. Gibou, by Henri Monnier (1805- 
1877). 

Harris. (Sec Slawkkn-Bergius.) 

Harrison (Dr,), the model of 
benevolence, who nevertheless takes in 
execution the goods and person of his 
friend Booth, because Booth, while plead¬ 
ing poverty, was buying expensive and 
needless jewellery.— a/.• Amelia 

Harrison (Major-General), one of 
the parliamentary commissioners,— Sir 
Scoll: Woodstock (lime, Common¬ 
wealth). 

Harrison, the old steward of lady 
Bellenden, of the Tower of Tillieludlem. 
— Sir W. Scott: Old Mortality (time, 
Charl^ II.). 

HarVowhy (John), of Stocks Green, 
a homely, kind-hearted, honest Kentish 
farmer, with whom lieutenant Worth¬ 
ington and his daughter Emily take 
lodgings. Though most desirous of 
showing his lodger kindness, he is con¬ 
stantly wounding his susceptibilities from 
blunt honesty and want of tact. 

Dame Hamnvby, wife of Fanner Har- 
rowby. 

Bammiy, son of Fanner 
Harrowby, who has a mania for soldier¬ 
ing, and calls himself **a perspiring 
young bera" 


Mary Barrowby, daughter of Fanner 
Harrowby.— Tkt Foot Gtntle- 
man (1802). 

HARRY (5ir), the servant of a 
baronet. He assumed the airs and title 
of his master, and was addressed as 
** Baronet," or "sir Harry." He even 
quotes a bit of Latin ; " O tempora I O 
Moses 1 '*— J^ev. J. Townley: High Life 
Below Stairs (1759). 

Harry (Blind), a British minstrel, who 
wrote in ten-syllable couplets the romance 
of Wallace (about 1400). 

Harry (Blind), the minstrel, friend of 
Henry Smith.— 5 i> W. Scott: Pair Maid 
of Perth (time, Henry IV,). 

Harry (The Great), a man-of-war 
built in the reign of Henry VII. It was 
destroyed by fire in 1553. 

Towered the Great Harry, crank and talL 

Lcn^ellcrm . The Buildtng a/the Ski/. 

N.B.— Henri Gra^e de Dieu was 
quite another vessel It was built by 
Henry VIIL, and was rooo tons burthen. 

Harry Paddington, * a highway¬ 
man in the gang ol captain Macheath. 
Peachum calls him " a poor, petty-lar- 
ceny rascal, without the least genius ; ” 
and says, "even if the fellow were to live 
six months, he would never come to the 
gallows with credit,"— Gay : The Beggat^s 
Opera (1727). 

Hart Royal {A). A stag not less 
than six years old is a hart, and if it had 
been bunted by the king and escaped 
alive it was called a hart royal. If in 
the hunt a hart wandered out of the 
forest, the king issued a proclamation 
that no one should hurt it, and when it 
was brought back to the forest it was 
called a " hart royal proclaimed." Every 
hart royal has its antlers. 

Harfhonse (a syl.), a young man 
who begins life as a comet of dragoons, 
but, being bored with everything, coaches 
himself up in statistics, and comes to 
Coketown to study facts. He falls in 
love with Louisa \^e GradgrindJ wife 
of Josiah BounderDy, banker and mill- 
owner, but, failing to induce the young 
wife to elope with him, he leaves the 
place.—.* Bard Times {i8$4y, 

Hartley {Adam), afterwards Dr. 
Hanley, j^prenuce to Dr. Gray*— 

W, Scott: The Surgeotds Daugkiar (tima, 
Geotge n. V 
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Hartwell {Lady\ a widow, courted 
by Fountain, Bellamorc, and Harebrain. 
— Fletcher: Wit without Money 


Har&t and Marnt, two angels 
sent by Allah to administer justice upon 
earth, because there was no righteous 
judgment among men. They acted well 
till Zoha'ra. a beautiful woman, applied 
to them, and then they both fell in love 
with her. She asked them to tell her the 
secret name of God, and immediately she 
uttered it, she was borne upwards into 
heaven, where she became the planet 
Venus. As for the two angels, they were 
imprisoned in a cave near Babylon.— 
Sale’s Kordn, ii. 


AUah b&de 

That two untemptftd tpiriu should doscond, 
Jtidjfas on earth HarOth and MarOth went, 
Th* chosen tentencert. They fairly heacd 
The appeals of men. . . . Atleni^th 
A. woman came before them; beautiful ^ 

Zohara was, etc. fp 

5*uth4jr: Thalmba tJu Dtsiroytr, It. (i797).- 

Harrest Bells, the Gentiana 
pneumonthe, the flowers of which are 
bell-shaped, intensely blue, in pride about 
September. 


BASSAir, caliph of the Ottoman 
empire, noted for his splendour and hos¬ 
pitality. In his seraglio was a beautiful 
young slave named Leila (2 syl .), who had 
form^ an attachment to “the Giaour” 
(3 • 9 '/.). Leila is put to death by the 
emir, and Hassan is slain near mount 
Parnassus by the eiaour \djow'-er \— 
Byron : The Giaour (1813). 


HaSMUa, the stoiy-teller, in the retinue 
of the Arabian physician .—Sir W, Scott: 
The Talisman (time, Richard 1 .). 

Hassan (^/), the Arabian emir of 
Persia, father of Hinda. He won the 
battle of Cadessia, and thus became 
master of Persia,— Moore: Ixtlla Rookh 
(••The Fire-Worshippers,” 1817). 

Hassan, sumamed Al Habbal (**the 
ropemaker”|, and subsequently Copa 
(••merchant'*); his full name was then 
Cqgfia Hassan AlhabbaL Two friends, 
named Saad and Saadi, tried an experi¬ 
ment on him. Saadi gave him aoo pieces 
of gold, in order to see if it would raise 
him from extreme poverty to affluence. 
Hassan took ten pieces for immediate use, 
and sewed the rest in his turban; but a 
kks pounced on his turban and carried it 
away* The two friends, after a time, 
vmm Hassan a^n, but found him in 
te same state m poverty; and, having 
heard his tale, Saadi gav^ him another 


300 pieces of gold. Again be took out ten 
pieces, and, wrapping the rest in a linen 
rag, hid it in a jar of bran. While Has¬ 
san was at work, his wife exchanged this 
jar of bran for fuller's earth, and again 
the condition of the man was not bettered 
by the gift. Saad now gave the rope- 
maker a small piece of lead, and this 
made his fortune thus: A fisherman 
wanted a piece of lead for bis nets, and 
promised to give Hassan for Saad's piece 
whatever he caught in his first draught. 
This was a large fish, and in it the wife 
found a splendid diamond, which was sold 
for 100,000 pieces of gold. Hassan now 
became very rich, and when the two friends 
visited him again, they found him a man 
of consequence. He asked them to stay 
with him, and took them to his country 
hou.se, when one of his sons showed him 
a curious nest, made out of a turban. 
This was the very turban which the kite 
had carried off, and the money was found 
in the lining. As they returned to the 
city, they stopped and purchased a jar of 
bran. This happened to be the very jar 
which the wife had given in exchange, 
and the money was discovered wrapped 
in linen at the bottom. Hassan was 
delighted, and gave the 380 pieces to the 
poor.— Arabian Nights (“ Cogia Hassau 
Alhabbal ”). 

Hassan [Abou), the son of a rich 
merchant of Bagdad, and the hero of the 
tale called '* The Sleeper Awakened ” 
(^. V .). —A rabian Nights, 

Hassan Agn, an infamous renegade, 
w'ho reigned in Algiers, and was the 
sovereign there when Cervantes (author 
of Don Quixote) was taken captive by a 
Barbary corsair in 157-^ Subsequently, 
Hassan bought the captive for 500 ducats, 
and he remained a slave till he was re¬ 
deemed by a friar for 1000 ducats. 

Erery d«y this Hassan Ara iras hanging: ona, !». 
paling anotiirr, cutting off the ears or breaking tha 
limbs of a third ... out of mere wantonnees.— 
Ctnmntu 

Hassan ben Sabab, the old man 
of the mountain, founder of the sect 
called the Assassins. 

Dr. Adam Clark has supplemented 
Rymer’s Fmdera with two letters by this 
sheik. This is not the place to point out 
the want of judgment in these addenda, 

Hastlo (Robin'), the smuggler and 
publican at Annan.— Sir W, Sc^t: 
gauntlet (time, George III.], 

Hasting^ the friend of young 
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MarlOfW. wfio entered with him the hotm 
of squire Hardcastle. which they mistook 
for an inn. Here the two young men 
met Miss Hardcastle and Miss Neville. 
Marlow became the husband of the 
former; and Hastings, by the aid of Tony 
Lumpkin, won the latter.— GtidsmilA: 
She Sio0fs te Conquer (*773). 

Hastinga, one of the court of king 
Edward IV,— Sir W. Scott: Anne of 
Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

fiasrwell, the benevolent physician 
who visited the Indian prisons, and for 
his moderation, benevolence, and judg¬ 
ment, received the sultan’s signet, which 
gave him unlimited power.— Mrs. Inch- 
laid: Such Things Are {1786). 

Hat {A White) used to be a mark of 
radical proclivities, because orator Hunt, 
the great demagogue, used to wear a 
white hat during the Wellington and 
Peel administration. 

Hat worn in the Hojal Pre¬ 
sence. Lord Kfngsale acquired the 
right of wearing his hat in the presence 
of royalty by a grant from king John, 
Lord Forester is possessed of the same 
right, from a grant confirmed by Henry 
VIII. 

N.B.—^AU Spanish grandees had, at 
one time, the privilege of being covered 
in the presence of the monarch. Hence, 
when the duke of Alva presented himself 
before Margaret duchess of Parma, she 
bade him to remain covered-— Moil^: 
The Dutch Republic, part iii. 

Hats and Caps, two political 
factions of Sweden in the eighteenth 
century. The ‘' Hats ” were partisans in 
the French interest, and were so called 
because they wore French chapeaux. 
The *'Caps" were partisans In the 
Russian interest, and were so called be¬ 
cause they wore the Russian caps ss s 
badge of their party. 

Hatchet, a harlot. (See Rabelais : 
Fanta^ruel, bk. iv. prologue.) 

Hatchway (Lieutenant JacK), a 
retired naval officer on half-pay, living 
with commodore Tninnion as a com¬ 
panion.— Smollett: The Adventures of 
Peregrim Pickle (1751). 

Wlur cm rcHid the calamlti«t •f Trunttlott aad 
Batdnrsj, when ran away with by their mettled 
flMds .. , without a good hearty bunt of hOtoest 
W, Sett. 

Hatef ^ Ru 4eadly\ one^ of Mta- 
homet's swords, oonfiscated from the 
Jir#*#hett they were exiled frckii Medi^ 


Hater. Dr. Johnson said,' **S!r, I 
like a good hater." This Is not Alto¬ 
gether out of character with the words, 
**Thou art neither cold nor hot: I would 
thou wert cold or hot" (Rev, iii. 15). 

Rousfh Johnaon, the great momtist. professed 

Rifht bonestiy be “liked an honest bater.” 

Byr»n • Dtn Juan, xUL y (lan). 

Hatim (Generous aj), an Arabian 
expression. Hatim was a Bedouin chief, 
famous for his warlike deeds and bound¬ 
less generosity. His son was contem¬ 
porary with Mahomet the prophet. 

Hatter. Mad as a hatter, or mad 
as a viper. Alter is Anglo-Saxon for 

adder" or “ viper," so called from fts 
venomous character; dter^ “poison;" 
atter-drink or dttor-drink, “ a poisonous 
drink ; " dttor-lic, “ snake-like.' 

Hatteraick (Dirk), alias Jams Jan- 
SON, a Dutch smuggler-captain, and 
accomplice of lawyer Glossm in kid¬ 
napping Henry Bertrand. Meg Merrilies 
conducts young Hazlewood and others to 
the smuggler's cave, when Hatteraick 
shoots her, is seized, and imprisoned. 
Lawyer Glossin visits the villain In 
prison, when a quarrel ensues, in which 
Hatteraick strangles the lawyer, and then 
bangs himself.— Sir W. Scott: Guy Man* 
nering (lime. George II.). 

Hatto, archbishop of Mentz, was 
devoured by mice in the Mouse-tower, 
situate in a little green island in the 
midst of the Rhine, near the town of 
Bing'en. Some say be was eaten by rats, 
and Southey, in bis ballad called Goids 
Judgment on a Wicked BishoPt has 
adopted the latter tradition. 

This Hatto, In the time of the xreet thmlne of §14, 
erhen he $ew the poot exceedmgly eppreesed by 
famine, naeiebled a freet company of them togethet 
Into a berae at Kaub, and burnt them . . . becauee iKf 
thought the fkaalne would sooner cease If those poet 
folks were despatched eut of the world, fot. like eskeb 
they only dereer fobd, aed are of no good Whatsaweec. 
. . . But God . . . sent agalett him « ptagee olnOem 
. . . aed Che prelate retreated to a tower ui the Rhias 
af a uactuary;... bet the mice chased SAm coaCiaW 
aby, .. . and at last ha was aiosc ailMrably dde o a a ai 
by those tlUie creatures.-->C#r>«/; 

(Giraldus Cambrenris, in his Ltinemry^ 
zl. 2, saySf “ the larger sort of mice aM 
called ratif This may aceoom for ^ 
substitution of rats for mice in the 
leTCDd.) 

V Theli^endof Hattoisveiyeoniiiidnk 
ns the Modes will prove 

wasdeyewKl:by mimin 

year of bis tpiMtx>pm«i fancanse %e 
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miMMd tb€ ecmvent Seltzen on the 
Rhine. 

(2) Bishop Adolf, of Cologpie, wftf de¬ 
voured by mice or rats in 1112. 

(3) Freilurrvon Guttingen collected the 
poor in a great bam, and burnt them to 
death, mocking their cries of agony. 
He, like Hatto, was invaded by mice, 
ran to his castle of Glittingen, in the 
lake of Constance, whither the vermin 
pursued him, and ate him alive. The 
Swiss legend says the castle sank in the 
lake, and may still be seen. Freiherr 
von Glittingen had three castles, one of 
which was Moosburg. 

(4) Count Graaf in order to enrich 
himself, bought up all the com. One 
year a sad famine prevailed, and the 
count expected to reap a rich harvest by 
bis speculation; but an armv of rats, 
pressed by hunger, invaded his bams^^ 
and, swarming into his Rhine tower, feUr 
on the old baron, worried him to death,- 
and then devoured him .—Legends of the 
Rhine. 

(s) A similar stoiy Is told by William 
of Malmesbury, History, H. 313 (Bohn’s 
edit.). 

(Some of the legends slate that the 

mice ” were in reality the souls of the 
murdered people.”) 


In German, means ■ toll or catton)*hoaM, 
and probably fare rise to these traditions, for a toll oa 
com was always unpopular, Mautb tower, Maua 
tower, and Moose tower art quite near enough to bo 
tnttrenangta ble. 


Katton {Sir Christopher), '* the 
dancing chancellor.” He first attracted 
the attention of queen Elizabeth by his 
graceful dancing at a masque. He was 
made by her chancellor and knight of 
the Garter. 

H M. De Lauzun, the favourite of 
Louis XIV., owed his fortune also to the 
manner in which he danced in the king's 
quadrille. 

Yottll know air Christopher by hli turning out his 
toes,--Vinous, you know, tor hUaandag.--%So«r<d!aw; 
The CHttc, IL I (>779)* 

lEland pansibns ssqiiisC^'not with 
equal strides ”), a rival, but not an equal. 
Impar congressus Achilli. 

Kannted Xau ( The), Redlaw, in the 
Christmas tale so called by Dickens 
(1847). 

KantUen \Sir Artevm de), in the la- 
troduction of »r W. Scott's Cduhi Robert 
^Fun*if(timd, Ruftis). 

( Th^ ieuiy bdwrga^ret de), first 
disguised as sister Ursula, and afterwards 


afBaneed to sir Malcolm Fleming.-— 5 lr 
W» Scott »• Castle Dangerous (time, Henty 

Hantlieu - Ho-la. 

Bavelolc (2 syl.) or Hablok, the 

orphan son of Birkabegn king of Den¬ 
mark, was exposed at sea through the 
treachery of his guardians. The raft 
drifted to the coast of Lincolnshire, 
where it was discovered by Grim, a fisher* 
man, who reared the young foundling as 
his own son. It happened that some 
twenty vears later certain English nobtes 
usurped the dominions of an English 
princess, and, to prevent her raining any 
access of power by a noble alliance, 
resolved to marry her to a peasant. 
Young Havelok was selected as the 
bridegroom, but having discovered the 
story of his birth, he applied to his 
father Birkabegn for aid in recovering 
his wife’s possessions. The king afforded 
him the aid required, and &e young 
foundling became in due time both king 
of Denmark and king of that part a 
England which belonged to him in right 
of his wife .—Haveloc the Dane (by the 
trouveurs). 

Tb« uiciwKt seal of tke town of Grimsby omtaemh 
Ibe names of ** Grymo and Havloc.* 

Haviflbam {Miss), an old spimter 
who lived in Satis House, the daughter of 
a rich brewer. She was engaged to be 
married to Compeyson, who threw her 
over on the wedding mom. From this 
moment she became fossilized, always 
wore her wedding-dress, with a lace veil 
from head to foot, white satin shoes, 
bridal dowers in her hair, Jewels round 
her neck and on her fingers. She adopted 
a little girl, three years old, who manM 
and left her. She somehow set fire to 
herself, and, though Pip succeeded in 
saving her, she died soon after from the 
shock ; and Satis House was pulled down. 

Estella Havisham, the adopted child of 
Miss Havisham, by whom she was brought 
up. She was proud, handsome, and self- 
possessed. Pip loved her, and probabfy 
she reciprocated his love, but she maniad 
Bentl^ Dnimmle, who iU-treeled ha, 
and died, leaving her a young widow. 
The tale ends with these words— 

1 C/y 1 to«k bet 
gM ruined piece. At 

.--vChCcSmu 

N.B.—Estella was the natural 
of Magwitch (the convict)^, nnd 



id In mine, and wn wWtt ««k a 
the moniia0 aalett bad flaia 
the fioTKe. sn tbn crranlas men 
saw no shadew nf anniliirir niin 
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the housekeper of Mr. Jaggers the lawyer. 
It was Jaggers who iniroduced the cliild 
at the age of three to Miss Havisliam to 

adopt. 

Havre, in France, is a contraction of 
Le Havre de noire dame de Grace. 

Haw'cubite (3 syl.), a street bully. 
After the Restoration, we had a succession 
of these distuj bers of the peace : first 
came the Mans, then followed the I'ityre 
Tus, the Hectors, the Scourers, the 
Nickers, the Hawcubites, and after them 
the Mohawks, the most dreaded of all. 

Hawk {Sir Mulberry), the bear¬ 
leader of lord Frederick Verisopht. He 
is a most unprincipled roui. who sponges 
on his lordship, snubs him, and despises 
him. “Sir Mulberry was remarkable for 
his tact in ruining young gentlemen of 
fortune.*’ 

with all tha boldness of an orig^al {genius, sir Mul¬ 
berry had struck out an entirely new course of treat¬ 
ment, quite opposed to the usual uiethpU, his custom 
being ... to keep down those he took lu hand, and to 
Clre them their own way . . . Thus he made them his 
butts in a double sense, for he emptied tbeio with i^ood 
address, and made them the laughing-stocks of society. 
-^DUktns: Nicholas NickMy. rix. (1838). 

Hawk. To know a hawk from a hand- 
sawt a corruption of “ from a hernshaw ” 
{i.e, a heron), meaning that one is so 
ignorant that he does not know a hawk 
from a heron—the bird of prey from the 
game flown at. The Latin proverb is, 
Ignorat quid distent ara luptnis {'* He 
does not know sterling money from 
counters**). Counters used in games 
were by the Romans called “ lupins.*’ 

Hawkeye. So Deerslayer {Natty 
Bumppoyxs called by the red man, or 
Mingo.— Fenimore Cooper: The Dur- 
stayer, chap. vii. (1841). 

Hawkins, boatswain of the pirate 
vessel.— Sir IV. Scott: The Pirate (time, 
Wiliam III.). 

Hawthorn, a jolly, generous old 
fellow, of jovial spirit, and ready to do 
any one a kindness; consequently, every- 
b^y loves him. He is one of those rare, 
ms^sb beings, who “ loves his neigh¬ 
bour better t£m himself.”— Bickerstaf: 
Lmie in a Village (176a). 

DiS;iwm(t76s*iai7l In such pacts a« '* Hawthorn," wm 
supenor to •veir actor aiaco fibo days of Beard.—JMk- 
mnmry V 

rua {Celonel), in the king's army.-— 
Sir iV, Scett: Legend^Alontrose itixant 
Charles L). 

Hay ( 7 « 4 m), fishcnuaii near Ellaa- 


gowan .—Sir IV. Scott: Guy ManHering 
(tune, George II.). 

Haydn could never compose a single 
bar of music unless he could see on his 
finger the diamond ring given him by 
Freileiick II. 

Haysel or Haysele, means the hay- 
time or season ; as barksel is the season 
for stripping the oak bark for tanning. 
(Anglo-.Saxon, jre/,“season,” “time.") In 
East Anglia these terms are still in use- 
men give each other “the seel of the 
day ; ” and speaking of a scapegrace’s 
incgularities, he is said to come in “ at 
all meals and sals." 

Hayston (Frank), laird of Bucklaw 
and afterwards of Girnington. In order 
to retrieve a broken fortune, a marriage 
was arranged between Hayston and Lucy 
Ashton. Lucy, being told that her plighted 
lover (Edgar master of Ravenswood) was 
unfaithful, assented to the family arrange* 
ment, but stabbed her husband on the 
wedding night, went mad, and died. 
Frank Hayston recovered from his wound 
and went abroad.— 5 >r IK Scott: Bride 
of Lammermoor (time, William ill.). 

(In Donizetti’s opera, Hayston ii 
called “Arturio.”) 

Hazlewood {Sir Robert), the old 

baronet of Hazlewood. 

Charles Hatlramd, son of sir Robert 
In love with Lucy Bertram, whom he 
marries .—Sir W. Scott: Guy Mannering 
(time, George II,). 

Headed. Soft-headed. To have one's 
upper rooms unfurnished. In French, 
Avoir bien des chambres d louet dans sa 
t€t€, 

Headlngg of a Cbapter ( The), a 
brief summary of the contents. The heads 
of a sermon are its main divisions; the 
heads of a speech, the items dwelt on. 

Head'rigg (Cuddie), a ploughman in 
lady Bellenden’s service. (Cuddie •* 
Culhbert.)— SirfV. Scott: Old Mortality 
(time, Charles II.). 

Headstone (Bradley), a schoolmaster, 
of very determinate character and violent 
passion. He loves Lizsie Hexham with 
an irresistible mad love, and tries to kill 
Eugene Wrayburn out of jealousy. Grap¬ 
pling with Ro^e Riderhood on Plasn- 
wood Bridge, Riderhood fell btckwatds 
into the smooth pit, and Headstone over 
him. Both of them perished in the grasp 
of a death-struggle. iOichem : 0Uf 
Mutual FHestd (sSh)* 
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Heart of Engflaud ( The), Warwick¬ 
shire, the nuddle county. 

That thira wbkh wa ** The Heart of Enelan<l *’ calL 
Drmyttn: PoiyolHtn, xiii. (1613). 

Heart of Midlothian, the old jail 
or tolb»ooth of Edinburgh, taken down in 
1817. 

Sir Walter Scott has a novel so called 
(1818), the plot of which is as follows:— 
Efiie Deans, the daughter of a Scotch 
cow-feeder, is seduced by George Staun¬ 
ton, son of the rector of Willingham ; 
and Jeanie is cited as a witness on the 
trial which ensues, by which Effie is 
sentenced to death for child-murder, 
Jeanie promises to go to London and ask 
the king to pardon her half-sister, and, 
after vanous perils, arrives at her desti¬ 
nation. She lays her case before the duke 
of Argyll, who takes her in his carriage to 
Richmond, and obtains for her an inter¬ 
view with the queen, who promises t<w 
Intercede with his majesty (George II.)' 
on her sister's behalf. In due time the 
royal pardon is sent to Edinburgh, Eihe 
is released, and marries her seducer, now 
sir George Staunton; but soon after the 
marriage sir George is shot by a gipsy 
boy, who is in reality his illegitimate 
son. On the death of her husband, lady 
Staunton retires to a convent on the Con¬ 
tinent Jeanie marries Reuben Butler 
the presbjrterian minister. The novel 
opens with the Porteous riots. 

Heartall ( Governor), an old bachelor, 
peppery in temper, but with a generous 
heart and unbounded benevolence. He is 
as simple-minded as a child, and loves 
Wsy oung nephew almost to adoration. 

Frank Heartall, the governor’s nephew; 
impulsive, free-handed, and free-hearted, 
benevolent and frank. He falls in love 
with the Widow Checrly, the daughter of 
colonel Woodley, whom be sees first at 
the opera. Ferret, a calumniating rascal, 
tries to do mischief, but is utterly foiled. 
^Chirty : The Soldier*s Daughter { 1804). 

Koartfreo i^ack), a railer against 
women and a^inst marriage. He falls 
ludf in love with lady Fanciful, on whom 
he rails, and marries Belinda. — 
kntgh: The Provoked IVi/e {169^). 

H#ikrth Ta:s {The), x66a, a tax of 
two shtUmgs for every stove and fire- 
hearth, payable on the feast of St. 
Michael and the feast of 'Mbe Blessed 
Virgin Maiy *' (xa, 14 Car. 11 . cap. ao). 
Retpealed in X6B9 by William IIL 

XiBsrlmlL Model/s friend. He 
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falls in love with Flora, a niece of old 
Farmer Freehold. They man^, and are 
happy.—y. Kemble; The Farm-house. 

Heathen Chinee {The), a humorous 
poem by Bret Harte, an American hu- 
mourisL It begins thus— 

Which I wish to remark,— 

Ami my lanjiL.ai^e is plam,— 

That (‘(t ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee ik ^wtcuUar. 

Which the same I would n>e to explain. 

Bret //arte . The Heathen Chinee (1870). 

Heatherblutter(y<?A/z). gamekeeper 
of the baron of Bradwardine {3 sjyl) at 
Tully Veolan ,—Sir W. Scott: Waver ley 
{time, George IL). 

Heaven, according to DantS, begins 
from the top of mount Purgatory, and 
rises upwards through the seven planetary 
spheres, the sphere of the fixed stars, the 
primum mobile, and terminates wiih the 
empyreum, which is the seat of God, 
(See Paradise.) Milton preserves the 
same divisions. He says, “ they who to 
be sure of paradise, dying put on the garb 
of monks ’*— 

. . . pass the planets seven, and pass the ‘‘ tut. 

And that crystalUn sphere whose balance weti^ht 
The trepidation talked, and that first moved . . . and 
now 

At foot of heaven's ascent they lift their feet, when to I 
A violent cross wind . , . blows them . . . awry 
into the devious air. 

Milton : Paradue Lest, ill. 481, etc (zfifis). 

Heaven and Earth {A Mystery), a 
dramatic poem by lord Byron (1823), 
founded on the text— 

And it came to pass . . . that the sons oi God saw 
the daughters of men, that they were fair; and they 
took them wires of all whom they chose.—d^ vl. a. 

Heaven-sent Minister (The), 

William Pitt (1759-1806). 

Hebe (a syl.), goddess of youth, and 
cup-bearer of the immortals teforc 
Ganymede superseded her. She was the 
wife of Hercules, and had the power of 
making the aged young again. (See 
Plousina.) 

Hebfis are they to hand ambroda, oda 
The nectar. 

Tmnofson ; Tke Primts$g§, U. 

Bebreo'nun Contnber'niiim, the 

Ghetto of Rome; so called because it was 
the quarter assigned to the Jews. It was 
guarded by Roman halberdiers, who 
opened the five massive gates at sunrise 
to let the Jews into the city, and closed 
them at sunset. In London the Jews* 
quarter was Jew'17. 

Hebrew Melodlee» a seriee of 
twenty-three poems, by lord Byron : the 
last but one ts that exquisite poem, The 
DesintcHm ^[ihe army of] Skmteuhmihe 
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fieb'ron, in the first part of Absalom 
and Achiiophel, by Dryden, stands for 
Holland ; but in the second part, by 
Tate, it stands for Scotland. Hebronite 
similarly means in one case a Hollander, 
and in the other a Scotchman. 


Hec'ate (a syl.), called in classic 
mythology Hed-^a-te (3 syl.) \ a triple 
deity, being Luna in heaven, Dian'a on 
earth, and Proserpine <3 syl.) in hell. 
Hecate presided over magic and enchant¬ 
ments, and was generally represented as 
having the head of a horse, dog, or boar, 
though sometimes she is represented with 
three bodies, and three heads looking 
different ways. Shakespeare introduces 
her in his tragedy of Macbeth (act iii. 
sc. 5), as queen of the witches ; but the 
wit&es of Macbeth have been largely 
borrowed from a drama called The 14 ^ itch, 
by TTiom. Middleton (died 1626). The 
following is a specimen of this indebted¬ 
ness;— 


HeemU. Black and white, rod spirits and grof, 

Muifle. mingle, mingle, you that mingle may, •, 
SMi tnuM, Here's the Wood of a bat. 

Httmu. Put in that, oh put lu chat. 

tViUh. Here's Ubbard's bane. 

Hmmu. Put tn again, etc., etc. 

Mid4Ut*m : Tk* msdk 


Ashd yonder pale-faced Hecate there, the mexm, 
Deck giro consent to that U done in darkness. 

A>/: The Spanish Tragedy (j 5 W). 


Bcctor, one of the sons of Priam 
king of Troy. This bravest and ablest 
of all the Trojan chiefs was generalissimo 
of the allied armies, and was slain in the 
last year of the war by Achillas, who, 
with barbarous fury, dragged the dead 
body insultingly thrice round the tomb of 
Patroclos and the walls of the beleagured 
city.— Homer: Iliad. 

Beotor do Mareo (1 5 yl.\ or 
Marys, a knight of the Round Table, 
brother of sir Launceloi du Lac. 

'The gentle GaVain's courteous loro, 

Hector de Mares, and PelUnoro. 

Sir W. Scott: Bridal of TrUrmain, ft 13 (zSlft 


Sector of Germany, Joachim II. 
elector of Brandenburg (1514-1571). 


Sector of tbe Mist, an outlaw, 
killed by Allan M'Aulay.— Sir W. Scott: 
Legend of Montrose (time, Charles I.). 

Sectors, street bullies. Since the 
Restoration, we have had a succession of 
street brawlers, as the Muns, the Titjrrc 
T^, the Hectors, the Scourers, the 
Nickers, the Hawcubites, and, lastly, the 
Mohawks, worst of them all 

Sedge-koip, f.r. the edge-hog—the 
^ * hog *' with spines or sharp points. 


Bedging, in the language cf the wrf, 
is so betting pro and con. that, whether the 
race is won or lost, the better is the 
gainer. 

Heels [Out at). Out at heels. In 
French, // a des bos trouds, or Les has ont 
des trous aux talons. 


Heeltap {Crispin), a cobbler, and 
one of the corporation of Garratt, of 
which Jerry Sneak is chosen mayor.— 
Foote : The Mayor of Garratt (1763). 

Seep {Uri'ah), a detestable sneak, 
who is everlastingly forcing on one’s 
attention that he is so *umlle. Uriah 
is Mr. Wickfield’s clerk, and, with all 
his ostentatious 'umility, is most desigpn- 
ing, malignant, and intermeddling. His 
infamy is dragged to light by Mr. 
Micawber. 

** I am well aware that I am the ’umblest person going, 
let the other be who be may. My mother Is likewise 
a very ‘umble person. We Uve m an ‘umWe abode, 
Master Copperheld. but have much to be thankful far. 
My father’s farmer calling was 'umblo—he was ■ 
sexton. David uoyeorfitld, xvt. (1849). 


Heidelberg [Mrs.), the widow of a 
wealthy Dutch merchant, who kept her 
brother’s house (Mr. Sterling, a City 
merchant). She was very vmgar. and, 
** knowing the strength of her purse, 
domineered on the credit of it.“ Mrs, 
Heidelberg had most exalted notions 
**of the qualaty,” and a “perfect con¬ 
tempt for everything that did not smack 
of high life.” Her English was certainly 
faulty, as the following specimens wifi 
show '.—farden, wulgar, s^rrit, pertest^ 
Swish, kivers, purliteness, etc. I^e spoke 
of a pictur by Raphael-Aneeh, a fo-shay^ 
dish-abille, parfel naturals [idiots], most 
genteelest, and so on. When thwart^ hi 
her overbearing ways, she threatened to 
leave the bouse and go to Holland to live, 
with her husband's cousin, Mr. Vander- 
iroracken.— Colman and Garrich: TJk 
Clandestine Marriage (1766). 


Helmdall (a tyl.), in Celtic myiho^ 
logy, was the son of nine virgin sisteis. 
He dwelt in the celestial fort Himins-, 
biorg, under the extremity of the 
bow. His ear was so acute that he could 
hear “ the wool grow on the sheep’s 
back, and the grass in the meadows.’* 
Heirndall was me watch or sentinel of 
Asgard {Olym^s), and even In his 
was able to see everythingtharti^ansfihw 
(See Fine-ear, p. 367.) ; • ’ J ^ 

Hei mdaits Horn, At the Hfe; 

w’orld. Heirndall will wake the g 
bis bom, whqn th^ wih be atiabkecl^ 
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Muspcll, Lok!, the wolf Fenris, and the 
•erpent Jormungandar. 

And much h« tatked of . , . 

And Heirndal's hom and the day of doom. 

L»n£/tllo7U .• Tht Waysid4 Inn (interlude. 1863). 

Kei&rich {Poor) or "Poor Henry, 
the hero and title of a minnesong, by 
Hartmann von der Aue [Our}. Heinrich 
was a rich nobleman, struck with leprosy, 
and was told he would never recover till 
some virgin of spotless purity volun¬ 
teered to die on his behalf. As Heinrich 
neither hoped nor even wished for such 
a sacrifice, he gave the main part of his 
|X)Ssessions to the poor, and went to live 
with a poor tenant farmer, who was one 
of his vassals. The daughter of this 
farmer heard by accident on what the 
cure of the leper depended, and went to 
Salerno to offer herself as the victim. 
No sooner was the offer made than th^ 
lord was cured, and the damsel becam* 
bis wife (twelfth century). 

{This tale forms the subject of Long¬ 
fellow's Golden Legend, 1851. J 

KfiilT'Et-XiaW’. Baron Duberly being 
dead, his “heir-at-law ” was Henry Mor- 
land, supposed to be drowned at sea, and 
the next heir was Daniel Dowlas, a 
chandler of Gosport. Scarcely had 
Daniel been raised to his new dignity, 
when Henry Morland, who had been 
cast on Cape Breton, made his appear¬ 
ance, and tne w^hole aspect of affairs was 
changed. That Dowlas might still live 
in comfort, suitable to his limited am¬ 
bition, the heir of the barony settled on 
him a small life annuity.— Colman : Heir- 
at-Lav) (1797). 

Heir of Linne {The\ a ballad in 
two parts, date and author unknown. 
Having spent all his money in riotous 
living, he sold his estates to John o' the 
Scales for a third of their value, reserving 
for himself only “a poor and lanesome 
lodge, that stood far off in a lonely glen 
—in accordance ^itb his father's dying 
wisib—' 

For wben ifl 111* woirM doth firown on OMM. 

Thou thera find n faithful friend- 

After be had spent this mon^ also, he 
hied to the lodge, and hung himself with 
a rope he found hanging there; this rope 
broke, and in bis fall he discovered three 
chests hiU of money. He now went and 
Hiked John o* the Seales to lend him forty 
pence# arhteh he refused to do. ^ One of 
the guests reproved him, saying he had 
made m capital bargain. Bargain 
cried Scales; ** why. be shall havwit hack 


for a hundred marks less than I gave for 
it." ** Done 1 ” said the heir of Linne, and, 
to John's mortification, laid the money on 
the table. Tlius he recovered hi.s estates, 
and made the guest who befriended him 
his forester and bailiff. 

Heir of Hedcliffh ( The), a novel by 
Miss Young (1853). 

Hel'a, queen of the dead. She is 
daughter of I^ki and Angurbo'da (a 
giantess). Her abode, called Helheim, 
was avast castle in Niflheim. in the midst 
of eternal snow and darkness. 

Down the yawning steep he rode. 

That leads to Hela's drear abode. 

Gray ; Destent of Odin (ifff). 

HELEN, wife of MenelSos of Sputa. 
She eloped with Paris, a Trojan prince, 
while he was the guest of the Spartan 
king. Menelaos, to avenge this wrong, 
induced the allied armies of Greece to in¬ 
invest Troy; and, after a siege of ten years, 
thecity was taken and burnt to the ground. 

H A parallel incident occurred in 
Ireland. Dervorghal, wife of Tieman 
O'Ruark, an Irish chief who held the 
county of Leitrim, eloped with Dermod 
M'Murchad prince of Leinster. Tieman 
induced O'Connor king of Connaught to 
avenge this wrong. So O'Connor drove 
Dermod from his throne. Dermod ap¬ 
plied to Henry II. of England, and this 
was the incident which brought about 
the conquest of Ireland (117a).— Leland: 
History of Ireland (1773), (See also 
Florinda, p. 377 .) 

Helen, the heroine of Miss Edge- 
worth's novel of the same name. This 
was her last and most popular tale (1834). 

Heleni cousin of Modus the book¬ 
worm. She loved her cousin, and taught 
him there was a better “ art of love " than 
that written by Ovid .—KnowUs : The 
Hunchback (1831), 

Min Tayior was the original "Helen.” and hm par- 
formance was universally pronounced to be eaqpifatte 
and unsurpassable. On one occSSion, Mr. Knowlat 
admired a rose which Miss Taylor wore in the parc»aiid 
after the play she sent it him. The poet. In reply, MBt 
the ladj a copy of rerses.— ffb./err luuy. 

Helen {Lady)x in love vdth sir Edward 
Mortimer. Her unde insulted dr 
Edward in a county assembly, strode 
him down, and trampled on him. Sir 
Edward, returning heme, encountered die 
drunken ruffian and murdered him. He 
was tried for the crime, and acquitted 

without a Stahl upon bis dmiweter }f'but 
die knowledge d his deed fneyed^^ 
bis mind, so that he could not manf the 
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nfece of the murdered man. After lead¬ 
ing a life of utter wretchedness, sir 
Eidward told Helen that he was the 
murderer of her uncle, and died.— 
Caiman: The Iron Chest (1796). 

Helen [Hesketh], the heroine of 
Lockhart's novel called Reginald Dalton 
(1833). 

Helen [Mowbray], in love with Wal- 
lingham. Of all grace the pattern— 
person, feature, mind, heart, everything, 
as nature had essayed to frame a work 
where none could find a flaw.'* Allured 
by lord Athunree to a bouse of ill-fame, 
under pretence of doing a work of charity, 
she was seen by Walsingham as she came 
out, and he abandoned her as a wanton. 
She then assumed male attire, with the 
name of Eustace. Walsingham became 
her friend, was told that Eustace was 
Helen’s brother, and finally discovered 
that Eustace was Helen herself. The 
mystery being cleared up, they becanae 
man and wife.— Knowles: Woman's Wit, 
etc, (1838). 

Helen of Hirooimell, a ballad. 
The story is that Helen, a Scotch lady, 
was the lady-love of Adam Flemming; 
and one day standing on the banks of a 
river, a rival suitor pointed his gun at 
Adam, when Helen threw herself before 
him and was shot dead. The two rivals 
then fought, and the murderer fell and 
was slain. 

Wordsworth embodies the same 
story in his Ellen Irwin; and John 
Maynet a ballad, was published ^ sir 
Walter Scott in 1815. 

Helen of One’s Troy, the ambi¬ 
tion of our heart, the object for which 
we live and die. The allusion, of course, 
is to that Helen who eloped with Paris, 
and thus brought about the siege and 
destruction of Troy. 

Far which men all the life they here eojoy 
Still fight, as for the Helens of their Troy. 

L0rd Mr»0Jk*: TrtaHt 0/ Hunutm Lemminf 
US54-*6^)- 

Helen’s Hire (feu dHillne\ a 
eorposant, called “St. Helme's” or “St. 
I^o's fire ” by the Spaniards ; the “ fira 
of St Petisr and St Nicholas ** by the 
Italians;' and “ Castor and Pollux ” by 
the ancient Romans. This electric light 
will sometimes play about the masts of 
diipt. If only one appean, foul weather 
may be looked for ; but if two or more 
iames appear, the worst of the stonn 
is over. 


Whene’er the sons of X.«da shed 
Their star-lsnips on our vessel’s head. 

The storm-winds cease, the troubled spray 
Falls from the rocks, clouds pass away. 

And on the bosom of the deep 
In peace the an,;i> billows sluep. 

E. C. B.-Harmc*: Odes, ait eSja. 

HeTena (St.), daughter of Coel duke 
of Colchester and afterwards king of 
Britain. She married Constantms (a 
Roman senator, who succeeded “Old 
king Cole *’), and became the mother of 
Constantine the Great. Constantius died 
at York ( a.d. 306). Helena is said to have 
discovered at Jerusalem the sepulchre 
and cross of Jesus Christ.— Geojfri^: 
British History, v. 6 (1142). 

IT This legend is told of the Col¬ 
chester arms, which consist of a cross and 
three crowns (two atop and one at the 
foot of the cross). 

At m constderabl* depth beneath the surface of the 
earth were found three crossea, which were instantly 
recognized as those on which Christ and the two thieves 
had suffered death. To ascertain which was the tr%u 
cress, a female corpse was placed oo all three alter¬ 
nately I the two first tried produced no effect, but the 
third instantly reanimated the : Cl09(U 

CmUttdarxa. iti. 

Herself In person went to seek that holy croaa 
Whareen eur Saviour died, which found, as It was 

sought; 

From Salem onto Roma triumphantly the brought. 

Drmyton ; Pelyellum. viii. (sfixa). 

HFl' 9 n&, only daughter of Gerard de 
Narben the physician. She was left 
under the charge of the countess of 
Rousillon, whose son Bertram she fell in 
love with. The king sent for Bertram 
to the palace, and Helena, hearing tlto 
king was ill, obtained permission of the 
countess to jppve him a prescription left 
by her late mther. The medicine cured 
the king, and the king, in gratitude, 
promised to make her the wife of ai^ one 
of his courtiers that she chose. Hfdena 
selected Bertram, and they were married; 
but the haughty count, hating the alliance, 
left France, to join the army of the duke 
of Florence. Helena, to the mean time, 
started on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. Jacques le Grand, carrying with her a 
letter from her husbandi stating that he 
would never see her more “ till she could 
get the ring from off his finger.** On her 
way to the shrine, she lodg^ at Florence 
wi^ a widow, the mother of Diana, with 
whom Bertram was wantonly in love. 
Helena was permitted to pra beridf 
as Diana, and receive his visits, in one of 
which they exchanged rings. Both soon 
after this returned to the countess de 
Rousillon. where the king was, and 
king, seeing on Bertram's finger the rlog 
he gave to Helena^ had hkii 
arrested on suspidoaoliBiirdir. Helehi 
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now explained the matter, and all was 
well, for all ended yftVi.'-^Shakespeare: 
Airs Well that Ends Well (1598). 

Helena is s yonnf;; wtiiiian seeking a man fn niarrtajra. 
The ordinary laws of courtship are reversed, the 
habitual feelings arc vlo;.aod ; yet with such exquhite 
address this danfirerov s subject is handled, that 
Helena’s fv,trwardness lost.-s her no honour. Dellcacr 
dispenses with her laws lu her favour.—CAarfiM Lamp. 

KeVena, a young Athenian lady, in 
love with Demetrius. She was the play¬ 
mate of Her'mia, with whom she grew’ up, 
as **two cherries on one stalk." Kgeus 
(3 father of Hermia, promised 

his daughter in marriage to Demetrius; 
but when Demetrius saw that Hermia 
loved Lysander, he turned to Helena, who 
loved him dearly, and married her.— 
Shakespeare : Midsummer Nights Dream 
(iS 92 )- 

HeTice (3 syl.), the Great Bear, 

Night on the earth pourCd darkness; on the tea 
The wakeful sailor to Orion's star 
And HellcA turned heedful. ^ 

A/^ltdnius Rhodius: The A rgcnautic ExfeditUmw 

KeTicou, a mountain of Boeo'ti^, 
sacred to the Muses. 

From Helicon's harmonious sj^ringt 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take. 

Cray : Progress u/Poesy (*757). 

HoTinore {Dame), wife of Malbecco, 
who was jealous of her, and not without 
cause. When sir Paridel, sir Sal'yrane 
(3 syl.), and Britomart (as the Squire of 
Dames) took refuge in Malbecco’s house, 
Dame Helinore and sir Paridel had many 
'* false belgardes '* at each other, and 
talked love with glances which needed no 
interpreter. Helinore, having set fire to 
the closet where Malbecco kept his 
treasures, eloped with Paridel, while the 
old miser stopped to put out the fire. 
Paridel soon tired of the dame, and cast 
her off, leaving her to roam whither she 
listed. She was taken up by the satyrs, 
who made her their dairy-woman, and 
crowned her queen of the May.— Spenser: 
Falrie Queene, iii. 9, xo (1590). 

Heliotrope renders the bearer of it 
invisible. Boccaccio calls it a stone, but 
SoUnus says it is the herb so called. 
(See Invisibility.) 

Amid this dread exuberance of woe 
Ran naked spirits, winged with horrid fear t 
Nor hope had they of crevice where to hid^ 

Or heliotrope to cnarm them out of view. 

DanU : It^ferno, xxlv. (1300). 

Heliotrope Is • stone of such extraordinaiy vlitue 
Umt the bearer of it Is eflfectuelW concealed Iram tkm 
sight of fh present.—: /Jocameron (day viU. jf. 

Vlildl ootoreeat gemma h^otroplon, non Ita acxito sed 
mlAo mutts et represso, stelUs punted sttpecspma. 
Ceusa nomlnli de ef^tu laploia est et poteatate. 
Z>#eeea la lelms aeneia ladtoe aoBs mutat aanguinee 
s^perenas^ utremie aqua tplendorein ailria ahHclt el 
eeevtlh tSlew ilud posae oidter, m hsrte a|uade» 


nomlnla mixta et pra^cantationibu* legitimlt consacratv 
eum. a quocunque gestabitur, subtrahat visibus ob 
viorutn.—-S oA'mmj ; (Hog., xL 

fiel Heplein, a mantle of invisibility, 
belonging to the dwarf-king Laurin, (See 
Invisibility. ) — The Heldenbuch (tbir- 
teenth century). 

Hell,according to Mohammedan belief, 
is divided into seven compartments : jx) 
for Mohammedans, (2) for Jews, (3) lOf 
Christians, (4) for Sabians, for 
Magians, (6) for idolaters, (7) for hypo¬ 
crites. All but idolaters and unbelievers 
will be in time released from torment. 

Hell, DantA says, is a vast funnel, 
divided into eight circles, with ledges more 
or less rugged. Each circle, of course, is 
narrower than the one above, and the last 
goes down to the very centre of the earth. 
Before the circles begin, there is a neutral 
land and a limbo. In the neutral land 
wander those not bad enough for hell 
nor good enough for heaven ; in the limbo, 
those who knew no sin but were not 
baptized Christians. Coming then to hell 
proper, circle 1, he says, is compassed 
by the river Acheron, and in this division 
of inferno dwell the spirits of the heathen 
philosophers. Circle 3 is presided over 
by Minos, and here are the spirits of those 
guilty of carnal and sinful love. Circle 
3 is guarded by Cerberus, and this is the 
region set apart for gluttons. Circle 4, 
presided over by Plutus, is the realm 
of the avaricious. Circle 5 contains the 
Stygian Lake, and here flounder in deep 
mud those who in life put no restraint on 
their anger. Circle 6 (in the city of 
Dis) is for those who did violence to men 
by force or fraud. Circle 7 (in the city 
of Dis) is for suicides. Circle 8 (also in 
the city of Dis) is for blasphemers and 
heretics. After the eight circles come 
the ten pits or chasms of Malebolgd 
(4 syl ), the last of which Is in the centre 
of the earth, and here, be says, is the 
frozen river of Coc/tus. (See Inferno.) 

Hell Fire ClubB. Several clubs 
bearing this significant title existed in 
London during the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Little is known of 
their constitution and proceedings, but 
Robert Lloyd ( 1737-1764), author of The 
Actor and certain other fugitive poems, 
was a member of one of them. They were 
suppressed. 

Hell Kettle*, three deqp pits, or 
ponds, filled with mineral water, between 

& 
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the River Tees and the River Skerne, 
near Darlington, 

The Skern . « . $pleth near her bank 

Three black end horrid pits, which for their sulpherous 

[riVl sweat 

•• HeU Kettles" rightly called. 

Drayton: Polyolbion, xxlx. (idea), 

N.B.—One of the caverns is 19 feet 6 
inches deep, another is 14 feet deep, and 
the third is 17 feet. These three com¬ 
municate with each other. There is a 
fourth si feet deep, which is quite separate 
from the other three. 

Hell Paved with Good Znten- 
tlone,— Portuguese Proverb. 

. . saying ** they meant •well." 

Tb pity " that such meanings should pave hell." 

Byron : Don yuan, viii. 35 (iSat). 

Hellebore (3 syl,\ celebrated in 
maniacal cases. 

And melancholy euros by sovereign hellebore. 

Drayton : Polyolbion, xiii. {1613). 

Hellespont. Leander used to swim 
across the Hellespont to visit Hero, a 
priestess of Sestos. Lord Byron and 
lieutenant Ekenhead repeated the feat, ac¬ 
complishing it in seventy minutes; the dis¬ 
tance is four miles (allowing for drifting). 

He could, perhaps, have passed the Hellespont, 

As once (a feat on which ourselves we prided) 

Leander, Mr. Ekenhead, and I did. 

Byron: Don yuan, IL 105 (zSi^). 

Hollioa'xius, the able and honest 
minister of Per'icl^s, to whom he left the 
charge of Tyre during his absence. 
Being offered the crown, Hellicinus nobly 
declined the offer, and remained faithful 
to the prince throughout.— 

Pericles Prince of Tyre {1608). 

Helmet of Invisibility. The 

helmet of Perseus (a syl.) rendered the 
wearer invisible. This was in reality the 
'* Helmet of Ha'dds;" and after Perseus 
had slain Medu'sa he returned it, together 
with the winged sandals and magic 
wallet. The *'gorgon's head” he pre¬ 
sented to Minerva, who placed it in the 
middle of her aegis. (Sec Invisibility.) 

^ Mambrlno s helmet bad the same 
mamcal power, though don Quixote, even 
in ms midsummer madness, never thought 
himself Invisible when he donned the 
barber’s basin. 

Holoiao. Lcl Nq^velle HUotse, a ro¬ 
mance by Jean Jacques Rousseau (1761). 

HfIvot'iAf Switzerland, modernized 
Latin for Agm^ Helveiidrum, 

EngUnd's glory «nd Helvetb's charm*. 

Can^btU: Pkaturu o/Hoyt, I, 

The Helvetian Mountains^ the ^iss 
Alpib 


Tvmttuntat, and the rant-dex~vach4S was sung. 

And lights were o'er th’ Helvetian Mountaijis flung, 

That tinged the lakes like molten gold below. 

Campbell: ThtodorU (tSa*). 

He'mera, sister of prince Memnon, 
mentioned by Dictys Cretensis. Milton, 
In his 11 Penseroso, speaks of “prince 
Memnon’s sister” (1638). 

Hemjunah, princess of Cassimiri, 
daughter of the sultan Zebcne'xer; 
betrothed at the age of 13 to the prince 
of ^Georgia. As Hemjunah had never 
seen the prince, she ran away to avoid 
a forced marriage, and was cnanged by 
Ulin the enchanter into a toad. In this 
form she became acquainted with Misnar 
sultan of India, who had likewise been 
transformed into a toad by Ulin. Misnar 
was disenchanted by a dervise, and slew 
Ulin ; whereupon the princess recovered 
her proper shape, and returned home. A 
rebellion broke out in Cassimir, but the 
“ angel of death ” destroyed the rebel 
army, and Zebenezer was restored to his 
throne. His surprise was unbounded 
when he found that the prince of Georgia 
and the sultan of India were one and the 
same person ; and Hemjunah said, “ Be 
assured, O sultan, that 1 shall not refuse 
the hand of the prince of Georgia, even if 
my father commands my obedience.”— Sir 
C. Afcrell\y. Ridley] \ Tales of the Genii 
{*‘ Princess of Cassimir,” viii., 1751). 

Hemlock. Socratds the Wise and 
Phocion the Good were both by the Athe¬ 
nians condemned to death by hemlock 
juice, Socrates, at the age of 70 (b,c. 399) 
and Phocion at the age of 8$ (B.C, 317). 

Hemps'kirke (a syl.), a captain 
serving under Wolfort the usurper of the 
earldom of Flanders.— Fletcher : The 
Beggars' Bush (1623). 

Hen and Cliiokene (The), the 
Pleiades. Called in Basque Oiloa Chitue* 
kin {ssLitiQ meaning).—A/fjy Frere: Old 
Deccan Days, 27, 

Henbane makes those who chance to 
eat of it “bray like asses or neigh like 
horses,” 

Hen'derson {Eliaii, chaplain at 
Lochleven Castle.— 5 ir W* Scottc The 
Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Henley {Orator), John Henlqr (1757- 

1788). 

Henneberg {Count). One day a 
beggar-woman asked count Henneb^s 
wife for alms. The countess twitted hW 
for cari^i^ twins, whereupon the woman 
cursed hefi with tlie amranoe that ** her 
ladyship should be the mother of 361 
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children." The legend says that the 
countess bore them at one birth, but 
none of them lived any length of time. 
All the girls were named Elizabeth, and 
all the boys Jahn, They are buried, we 
are told, at the Hague. 

Keuriada (The), an historical poem 
in ten chants, by Voltaire (1724). The 
subject is the struggle of Henri IV. with 
the League. There are some well-drawn 
characters, some good descriptions, and 
the verse is harmonious ; but Voltaire him¬ 
self said, “ Les Fran9ais n'ont pas la tftte 
epique," and the Henriade is not an epic. 

Henrietta Maria, widow of king 
Charles I., introduced in sir W. Scott’s 
Peveril of the Peak {1823). 

Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, is so called in compli¬ 
ment to Henrietta Cavendish, daughter of 
John Holies duke of Newcastle, and yfe 
of Edward second earl of Oxford ^nd 
Mortimer. From these come "Edward 
Street," " Henrietta Street." " Cavendish 
Square,” and " Holies Street." (Sec 
Portland Place.) 

Henrietta (3 5 yl.\ daughter of 
Chrysalc (2 syL) and Philaminte (3 syl,). 
She is in love with Clitandrc, and ulti¬ 
mately becomes his wife. Philaminte, 
who is a blue-stocking, wants Henriette 
to marr)' Trissotin a bel esprit; and 
Armande the sister, also a bos bleu, 
thinks that Henriette ou^ht to devote 
her life to science and philosophy ; but 
Henriette loves woman's work far better, 
and thinks that her natural province is 
domestic life, with wifely and motherly 
duties. Her father Chrvsale takes the 
same views of womans life as his 
daughter Henriette, but he is quite under 
the thumb of his strong-minded wife. 
However, love at last prevails, and 
Henriette is given in marriage to the 
man of her choice. The French call 
Henriette " the t)rpe of a perfect woman," 
i,e, a thorough woman.— Moliin: Les 
Femmes Savantes (1672). 

Keuriaxie (Don), an uxorious lord, 
cruel to his younger brother don Jamie. 
Don Henrique is the father of Asca’nio, 
and the supposed husband of Violan'te 
(4 syL\^Beaumont and Fletcher: The 
Spmifh Curate (16aa). 

HSHHT, a soldier en^ged to 
Lpuisa. Some rumours of gmlanttj to 
Henry's disadvantage having reached the 
village, he is told that Louisa is about to 
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be married to another. In his despair he 
gives himself up as a deserter, and is 
condemned to death. Louisa now goes 
to the king, explains to him the whole 
matter, obtains her sweetheart’s pardon, 
and reaches the jail just as the muffled 
drums begin to beat the death march.— 
Dibdin : The Deserter (1770). 

Henry, son of sir Philip Blandford’s 
brother. Both the brothers loved the 
same lady, but the younger married 
her; and sir Philip, in his rage, stabbed 
him, as it was thought, mortally. In due 
time, the young "widow" had a son 
(Henry), a very high-minded, chivalrous 
young man, greatly beloved by every one. 
After twenty years, his father reappeared 
under the name of Morrington, and Henry 
married his cousin Emma Blandford.— 
Morion : Speed the Plough (1798). 

Henry (Poor), prince of Hoheneck, in 
Bavaria. Bein^ struck with leprosy, he 
quitted his lordly castle, gave largely to 
the poor, and retired to live with a small 
cottage krrner named Gottlieb [Got.leeb], 
one of his vassals. He was told that he 
would never be cured till a virgin, chaste 
and spotless, offered to die on his behalf, 
Elsie, the farmer’s daughter, offered her¬ 
self, and after great resistance the prince 
accompanied her to Salerno to complete 
the sacrifice. When he arrived at the 
city, either the exercise, the excitement, 
or the charm of some relic, no matter 
what, had effected an entire cure, and 
when he took *Elsic into the cathedral, 
the only sacrifice she had to msdee was 
that of her maiden name for lady Alicia, 
wife of prince Henry of Hoheneck.— 
Hartmann von der A ue (minnesinger): 
Poor Henry (twelfth century). 

(This tale is the subject of Longfellow’s 
Golden Legend, 1851.) 

Henry IZ., king of England, intro¬ 
duced by sir W. Scott, both in Th* 
Betrothed and in The Talisman (1825). 

Henry ZX. and Thomaji 4 
Beoket. The story of Raymond and 
Pierre de Castelneau presents a marvel¬ 
lously exact parallel. Pierre de Castel¬ 
neau, like Becket, was called “a martyr," 
Raymond comte de Toulouse said, in the 
hearing of others, *' Que cc pr^tre, 4 loi 
seul, I’empfichait devivre en ^ixcheslin." 
On January 15, 1208, while Pierre was MX 
Mass, two men drew near, and one of 
them tbrust a lance into his side. Piene 
fell, saying as he fell, " Seigneur, pardon- 
nes-lui comme je lui pordoniie.'^*‘‘*4^. 
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Gu&in: l^s Petits Bollandistes^ vol. i 
p. 372. 

Henry IV., in two parts, i Henry 
/K, from the deposition of Richard II. to 
the defeat and death of Henry Percy 
(Hotspur) at the battle of Shrewsbury, 
July 23, 1403. This part contains amongst 
the dramatis persona the prince of 
Wales, sir John Falstaff, with Poins, 
Gadshill, Bardolph, Peto, and Mistress 
Quickly. — Shakespeare { 1597). 

9 Henry IV, continues the history from 
the battle of Shrevvsbury to the death of 
the king. This part contains the same 
characters as those stated above (1598). 


Henry V. continues the history of the 
two preceding plays, and contains an 
, account of the battle of Agincourt, 
October 95, 1415, In act ii. sc. 3 Mrs. 
Quickly (now married to Pistol) relates 
the death of sir John Falstaff, and pre* 
paration for the marriage of Henry with 
princess Katherine, daughter of Charles 
vI. king of France. — Shakespeare 
{*' Plaide by the Queenes Magesties 
players, 1598,” and printed in 1600). 


Henry VI., in three parts. Part i, 
from the accession of Henry VI. to his 
marriage with Margaret of Anjou, a period 
of 23 years. It opens with the funeral 
procession of Henry V. This part con¬ 
tains the victoiies of Joan of Arc, the 
restitution of France to Charles the 
dauphin, nominally the viceroy of Henry 
VI,, but really an independent king, ana 
.jhe loss of France to the English sceptre 
by right of conquest.— Shakespeare (1596). 

3 Henry VI. begins with the marriage 
of the king to Margaret of Anjou, and 
terminates with the battle of St. Albans, 
in May, 14^5, in which Richard duke of 
York took the king prisoner. This part 
contains the commencement of the wars 
of the White and Red Roses, the death of 
the good duke Humphrey, and the rebel¬ 
lion of Jack Cade .—Shakespeare (1597). 

3 Hmry VI. This part ends with 
the accession of Edward IV., who sends 
Margaret of Anjou, the queen consort of 
^enry VI., back to France.— Shakespeare, 
It first appeared in 1595. 


The contentUms of tha two Roa«a continued tU 
Hmn VII. (a Lancastilan) married EMaabeth tbt 
&ttCM«r Of Edward IV. (of York), and rightful heir to 
ttouttone. . By this luarriage the two £u:tioM of York 
fad Lancaater were united. 


Henry VIII. contains the divorce of 
Katharine, marriage of the king to Anne 
Boleyn, and birth of Elizabeth. It con¬ 
tains also the fall and death of ca r d i na l 


Wolscy.— Shakespeare (1613, printed in 
folio 1623). 

Henry [Lee], member for Virginia, 
on whose motion (July 4, 1776) the 
American congress published their decla¬ 
ration of independence, and erected the 
colonies into free and sovereign states. 

Henry, tha foreit-bom Demosthenes, 

Whose thunder shook the Philip of tht saas [Great 

SritatH^ 

Byron : Agt a/Brongtt vIU. (tSai). 

He'orot, the magnificent palace built 
by Hrothgar king of Denmark. Here ** he 
distributed rings [treasurP^ at the feast," 

Then was for the sons of the Geats a bench cleared In 
the beer hall; there the bold splrft, free from auarrel, 
went to lit. The thane observed his rank, and ^reln 
his hand the twisted ale-cup . . . meanwhile the poet 
sang serene in Heorot; there was Joy of heroes, ne 
little pomp of Danes and Westerns.—Kemble'stransla* 
tlon, ^roii'«(/'(Anglo*Sason epic, sixth centuiy). 

Heos'phoros, the morning star. 

O my light-bearer . . . 

At, ai. Heosphoros I 

Mrs, Bro-wning: A Drama ^Bxih (itje). 

He'jpar, the Liver personified, the 
arch-city in The Purple Island, by Phineas 
Fletcher. Fully described in canto iii. 
{1633). 

Hephas'toB, the Gre^ name for 

Vulcan, The Vulcanic period of geology 
is that unknown period before the creation 
of man, when the molten granite and 
buried metals were upheaved by internal 
heat, through overlying strata, sometimes 
even to the very surface of the earth. 

The early dawn and dusk of Time, 

The reign of dateless old Hephasstus. 

Lons/eitaw : The Golden Legend (r^). 

Heraldic Supporters. Heraldi 
supporters do not appear to the arms 01 
the kings of England before the time of 
Richard II., although a lion or and an 
eagle or falcon proper have been assigned 
to Edward Ill. 

Richard II.— Two Widte harts collared and cbalned 
«r; in Westminster Hall, they are represented « 
mngels Instead. 

URNRY IV.—A white antelope and white swn. 

Hbnry V.—a lion and an antelope. 

HbnRY VI.—a Hon and an antelope. 

Edward IV.—a Hon and black bull, 

EDWARD V,—A ircUow and a white Hon. 

Richard IIL— a yeHow Hon and white boar. 

HhhRV Vll .—a Hon and a red dragon. 

Hbnry VlII .—a Hon and a silver greyhouad* 

Edward Vl.—U ob and dragon. 

MaRY.o-A Hon and a greyhound. 

ELZZABITH.—A Hon and a peyhound. 

JAMBS X. for the first time deariy defined the royal 
iqppetters. adopting the lion of England and unlcora 
ef^^tlaud, as they have since bem borne. 

As a matter of fact, tlli the thne of Jasaea I, tkio 
supporters varied a great deal, 

Herbert {Sir )PKf7/td#»), friend of sir 
Hugo de Lacy.—5iV W, Scott: 75|g 
Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Hei^ert (Pocket]. (See under 
Pocket.) 
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Hesr'culds shot Nessus for offering 
insult to his wife Di^>i-a-nl<ra, and the 
dying centaur told Diianira that if she 
dipped in his blood her husband’s shirt, 
she would secure his love for ever. Her¬ 
cules, being about to offer sacrifice, sent 
Lichas for the shirt; but no sooner was 
it warmed by the heat of his body than 
it caused such excruciating agony that 
the hero went mad, and, seizing Lichas, 
he flung him into the sea. 

{Hercnlis Raving (Furens) is the subject 
of a Greek tragedy by Eurip'idfis, and of 
a Latin one by Sen'eca.) 

A.twhen AlctdAs... f«It the envenomed robe, and tore. 
Thro’ pain, up by the roots Thessalian pines. 

And Licins irom the top of (Bta [a meunfl threw 
Into the Euboic Sea [tht A 

Milton : Paradis* Lsst, u< S4a, etc. (X665). 

(DiodOrus says there were three Her- 
cukses ; Cicero recognizes six (three of 
which were Greeks, one Egyptian, one 
Cretan, and one Indian); Varro ^ys 
there were forty-three.) ^ 

Herculh's Choice, When Hercul^Vas 
a young man, he was accosted by two 
women, Pleasure and Virtue, and asked to 
choose which he would follow. Pleasure 
promised him all carnal delights, but 
Virtue promised him immortality. Hcr- 
cul^ gave his hand to the latter, and 
hence led a life of great toil, but was 
ultimately received amongst the immor¬ 
tals.— 

(Mrs. B;ubauld has borrowed this 
allegory, but instead of Hercul^ has 
substituted Melissa, *'a young girl,*' who 
is accosted by Dissipation and House¬ 
wifery. While somewhat in doubt which 
to follow Dissipation's mask falls off, and 
tmmedia ily Melissa beholds such a ** wan 
and ghastly countenance," that she turns 
away in horror, and gives her hand to the 
more sober of the two ladies.— Evenings 
ai Home, xix., 1795.) 

{The judgment oj HercuUs is the title 
of a moral poem by Shenstone, 1741.) 

HerculHs Horse, Alien, given him by 
Adrastos. It had tbe gift pf human 
speech, and its feet on the right side were 
those of a man. 

HerculHs Pillars, Calpd and Ab'yla, 
one at Gibraltar and the other at Ceuta 
{ku-tah). They were tom asunder by 
Alcidds on his route to Gad^ {CadiM), 

HercuUs*sports: (i) “HercuUs Corsani 
Portus" (now called PorUhErcolo, in 
Etruria); (2) “ Herculis Uburni Portus^* 
(now called Livorno, i,e. Leghorn); (3) 
* Herculis Monoecl Porttis" (now calk 3 
hfmnoo, near Nice), 

Tki Attk HmuUs, Theseus (a ^1), 


who went about, like Hercules, destroy¬ 
ing robbers, and performing most won- 
derfifl exploits. 

The Cretan HercuUs, All the three 
Idsean Dactyls were so called : viz. 
Celmis (“the smelter"!, Damnamfineus 
(“the hammer"), ana Acmon (“the 
anvil"). 

The Epiptian Hercules, Sesostris (fl. 
B.C. 1500). Another was Som or Chon, 
called by Pausanias, Maegris son of 
Amon. 

The English HercuUs, Guy earl of 
Warwick (890-958). - 

Warwick . . . thou Entfllsh HerciJAs. 

Drayton : PolyotbUm, (* 6 * 3 ^ 

The Earnest Hercules, a statue, tla 
work of Glykon, copied from one by 
Lysip'pos. Called Fame's^ (3 syl.) from 
its being placed in the Famesg palace of 
Rome, where were at one time collected 
also the ‘'Tori di Farnesg," the “Flora 
di Farnes6," and the “ Gladiatorft di 
Farnesg." The ‘ ‘ Herculgs " and ‘ ‘ Toro " 
are now at Naples. The “ Farnesg Her- 
culgs " represents the hero exhausted by 
toil, leaning on his club; and in his left 
hand, which rests on his back, he holds 
one of the apples of the Hespeildgs. 

•. • A copy of this famous statue stands 
in the Tuilleries gardens of Paris. An 
excellent description of the statue is given 
by Thomson, in his Liberty, iv. 

The Indian Herculh, Ltors^gs, who 
married Pandaea, and became the pro¬ 
genitor of the Indian kings. Belus is 
sometimes called “The Indian Hercules.*’ 

The Je^vish Herculh, Samson (died 
B.C. 1152). 

The Hercules of the North American 
Indians, Kwasina (f.i/.). 

The Russian HercuUs, Rustum. 

The Swedish Hercules, Starchatgrui 
(first Christian century). 

The Hercules of Music, Christoph von 
Quick (1714-1787). 

HercuUs Secundus, Commfidus, the 
Roman emperor, gave himself this title. 
He was a gigantic idiot, who killed 100 
lions, and overthrew xooo gladiators in 
the amphitheatre (161, 180-192). 

Bteren-Suga {The), a seven-beaded 
hydra of Basque mythology, Uke the 
Deccan cobras. 

Herexuiiiuii the man who muidereo 
Cicero. 

Keretlos {Hammer <f), Pierre d'AiUy 
(1350-1425). 

John Faber is also caU^ ** l%e 
Hammer of Heretics*" from tlte title ol 
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ofte of his works (1470-1541). (See 
Hammer.) 

Heretics (Scientific.) 

Feargal bishop of Saltzburg, an Irish- 
miXit was denounced as a heretic for 
asserting the existence of antipode 

the astronomer, was cast into 
prison for maintaining the ** heretical 
opinion ” that the earth moved round the 
sun (1564-1642). 

Gtordano Bruno was burnt alive for 
maintaining that matter is the mother of 
all things (1550-1600). 

Her'eward (3 syi), one of the 
Varangian guard of Alexius Comnfinus, 
emperor of Greece .—Sir W, Scott: Count 
Roheri of Paris Rufus). 

Hereward tlia Wake (or Vigilant], 
lord of Bom, in Lincolnshire. He plun¬ 
dered and burnt the abbey of Peter¬ 
borough (1070 ); establislied his camp in 
the Isle of Ely, where he was joined by 
earl Morcar (1071}; he was blockaded 
for three months by William I., but made 
his escape with some of his followers. 
This is the name and subject of one of 
Kingsley’s novels. 

Her lot {Master George), goldsmith 
to Tames I.; guardian of ladv Hermiond. 

W, Scott: Fortunes of Nigel {Kiiat, 
James I.). 

Herman, a deaf-and-dumb boy, jailer 
of the dungeon of the Giant's Mount. 
Meeting Ulrica, he tries to seize her, when 
a dash of lightning strikes the bridge on 
which he stands, and Herman is thrown 
into the torrent.— Stirling: The Prisoner 
cf State (1847). 

Kerman (•Sfr), of Goodalricke, one of 
the preceptors of the Knights Templars,— 
Sir W. Scott: /vanhoe {time, Richard I.). 


Hermann, the hero of Goethe's poem 
Hermann vnd Dorothea. Goethe tells us 
that the object of this poem is to show, 
as in a mirror, the great movements and 
changes of the world’s stage." 


Hermaph'rodlte (4 syU), son of 
Venus and Mercury. At the age of 15, 
he bathed in a fountain of Cana, when 
Sal'macis, the fountain nymph, fell in love 
with him, and prayed the gods to make 
the taro one body. Her prayers being 
heard, the two became united into one, 
but stm preserved the dout^e sex. 

Il0t that brifht mtbtg where fair Ifennaphrotfitt 
OMfw Into tma wuh wanton SalmasU . .. 


Day dare eoiapara aith tbb. 

A rUkkeritU PutpU ietmnd ,». ’ 


Hermegild or Hermyngyldi wife 

of the lord-constable of Northumberland. 
She was converted by Constance, but was 
murdered by a knight whose suit had 
been rejected by the young guest, in order 
to brinjg her into trouble. The villainy 
being discovered, the knight was executed^, 
and Constance married the king, whose 
name was Alla. Hermegild, at the 
bidding of Constance, restored sight to 
a blind Briton .—Chaucer : Canterbury 
Tales (“ Man of Law's Tale,” 1388). 

(The word is spelt “Custaunce" 7 
times, *' Constance 15 times, and '* Con- 
staunce ” 17 times, in the tale.) 


Herme^d, a friend of Oswald, in 
love with Gartha (Oswald’s sister). He 
was a man in the middle age of life, of 
counsel sage, and great prudence. When 
Hubert (the brother of Oswald) and 
Gartha wished to stir up a civil war to 
avenge the death of Oswald, who had 
been slain in single combat with prince 
Gondibert, Hermegild wisely deterred 
them from the rash attempt, and diverted 
the anger of the camp by funeral obsequies 
of a most imposing character. The tale 
of Gondibert being unfinished, the sequel 
is not known. — Davenani : Gondwert 
(died x68d). 

Her'mes (a jry/.), ton of Maia; patron 
of commerce. Akenside makes Ilerm^ 
say to the Thames, referring to the 
merchant-ships of England— 

By you [shifti ray function and ray honoured seme 
Do 1 possess; while o’er the Baetic rale. 

Or thro’ the towers of Memphis, or the palms 
By sacred Ganfifes watered, I conduct 
The Ensdlth merchant 

AJkemuU ; Hymn ike Naiads (sTdy). 

(The Bsetis is the Guadalquivir; and 
the Bsetic vale, Gran 9 da and Andalucia.) 


Hermes (a syl .), the same as Mercury, 
and applied both to the god and to the 
metah Milton calls quit^ilver "volatU 
Hermes." 


So when we see the liquid metal fall. 

Which chemists by the name of HermAs eeS. 

HmHs ArUstafm. 


Hermes {S/J, same as St. Elmo, 
Suerpo Santo, Castor and Pollux, etc. 
An electric light, seen occ^lonally on 
ships’ masts. 


**They shall see the Are which aavlon eall Si, 
Hermes, Ay uppon their sMppe, and eiiiht npea the 
toppe Of the mast."—Dr Mer.- rmmifse if Syec(tTS,Of 
b6os). 


Herm&i Triwmogin'tnMl''Hermi. 
thrice-gf^test**% th^ Egyptian Thoth, to 
whom is ascribed a hqst of inventions; 
as the art of writing in hieroglyphics, the 
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first Egyptian code of laws, the art of 
harojony, the science of astrology, the 
invention of the lute and lyre, magic, etc. 
(twentieth century B.C.). 

The school of Hernait Trismegittut, 

Who uttered his oracles sublime 
Before the Olympiads. 

L*H£/eU*w: Th$ G 0 ld 4 H Liztnd (tt5i). 

Her'meeind (? syl.), danghter of 
Pelayo and Gaudio^sa. She was plighted 
to Alphonso, son of lord Pedro of Can¬ 
tabria. Both Alphonso and Herraesind 
at death were buried in the cave of St. 
Antony, in Covadongx 

Beauty and i^race and innocence tn her 
In heavenly union shone. One who had held 
The faith of elder Greece would sure have thouj;'ht 
She was some ig^lorious nymnh of seed divine, 

Oread or Dryad . . . yea, sne seemed 
Angel or soul beatified, from realms 
Of bliss ... to earth re-sent. 

Soutkty : Rtdtritk, tic., r*l (1814). 

Ker'mia, daughter of Ege'us (3 syl.) 
of Athens, and promised by hiraAln 
marriage to Demetrius. — Shakespe^e: 
Midsummer NighPs Dream (1592). 

For the Ule. see Demhtrius. 

Kermloxly the young wife of Damon 
“the Pythagore'an " and senator of Syra¬ 
cuse, — Banim: Damon and Pythias 

KX;B'l«IOir]B(4 jyl -). only daughter 
of Mencla'os and Helen. She became 
the wife of Pyrrhos or Neoptolfimos, son 
of Achillas; but Orestes assassinated 
Pyrrhos and married Hermldnfi, who had 
been already betrothed to him. 

•.•In English, generally called Her- 
mi'one (4 syl\ accented on the 
HermPone (4 syl.\ or Harmon'ea, 
wife of Cadmus. Leaving Thebes, Cad¬ 
mus and his wife went to lllyr'ia, and were 
both changed into serpents for having 
killed a serpent sacred to Mars.— Ovid: 
Metamorphoses^ iv. 590, etc. 

Nerer since of tcrpent«Und 
X^nmRer, not those that In Illyria l«wrv} chanffed-* 
HennionI and Cadmus. 

AfiUm : f*airmdixt Lett, tx. 50$, etc, (1865). 

(Here Hermione should be Harmon'ia. 
Hermione was the wife of Pyrrhus (Neo- 
ptolemus. See below.) 

Karmi'ciift (4 wife of Lcontfis 
king of Sicily. The king, being jealous, 
sent her to prison, where she gave birth 
to a daughter, who, at the king’s com¬ 
mand, was to be placed on a desert shore 
and left to perish. 'The child was driven 
by a storm to the “coast** of Bohemia, 
and brought up by a shepherd who called 
her Peridlta. Florlsel, tnc son of Polix- 
ettfis king of Bohemia, fcM In love with 
her, and they lied to Sicily to escape the 


vengeance of the angry king. Being 
introduced to I^ont^s, it was soon dis¬ 
covered that Perdita was his lost daugh¬ 
ter, and Polixenes gladly consented to 
the union he had before objected to. 
Pauli’na (a lady about the court) now 
asked the royal party to her house to 
inspect a statue of Hermion^, which 
turned out to be the living queen hfi*self. 
— Shakespeare: The Winter's 7a/e(l594), 

Shakespeare and Scott, like Milton, always thiww 
the accent on the second syllable, Htr-me-t-nt. 

Hermi'onc (4 syl.\ only daughter of 
Helen and Mencla'os (4 syl.) king of 
Sparta. She was betrothed to Orcstfis, 
but, after the fall of Troy, was promised 
by her father in marriage to Pyrrhus king 
of Epirus. Orestes madly loved her, 
but Hermionft as madly loved Pyrrhus. 
When Pyrrhus fixed his affections on 
Androm'achfi (widow of Hector, and 
his captive), the pride and jealousy of 
Hermion^ w'cre roused. At this crisis, 
an embassy led by Orestes arrived at the 
court of ITrrbus. to demand the death 
of Asty'anax, the son of Andromachfi and 
Hector, lest when he grew to manhood 
he might seek to avenge his father’s 
death. Pyrrhus declined to give up the 
boy, and married AndromachA The 
passion of Hermionft was now goaded to 
madness; and when she heard that the 
Greek ambassadors had fallen on Pvrrhus 
and murdered him, she stabbed herself 
and dxtd.,—Ambrose Philips: The Dis’ 
tressed Mother (1712). 

(This was a famous part with Mrs. 
Porter ('•-1762), and with Miss Young 
better known as Mrs, Pope, 1740*1797.) 

Sermi^one (4 daughter of Dan- 
nischemend the Persian sorcerer, men¬ 
tioned in Donnerhugel's narrative .—Sir 
W. Scoff: Anne of Geierstein (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Kermi'one (The lady) or lady Er- 
min'ia Pauletti, privately married to lord 
Dalgamo.— 5 i> W» Scott: Fortunes ef 
Nigel (time, James I.). 

Hermit, the pseudonym of the poet 
Hayley, the friend of Cowrper. 

Hermit (The\ a ballad by Goldsmith 
(1766). It resemoles The Friar of Orders 
Gray in Percy’s Peligues, but was pub¬ 
lished before it. The hero and hooine 
are Edwin and Angelina (g.v.). It con¬ 
tains the well-known lines— 

Man want! but little here b^tow, 

Nor wants Uiat Utils tong. 

Pkmell wrote a poem caHetl 
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Htrmii (1710). It opens with these 
lines— 

Far In a wild, unknown to public view, 

From youth to ajre a reverend hermit grew ; 

The moss his bod, the cave his humble cell, 

Hbfood the fruits, his drink the crystal well: 

Remote from men, with God ho passed his daya, 

Prayer all his business, all bis pleasure praise. 

The English Hermit, Roger Crab, who 
subsisted on three farthings a week, his 
food being bnin, herbs, roots, dock leaves, 
and mallows (*-1680), 

Peter the Hermit, the instigator of the 
first crusade (1050-1115). 

Hermit and tlie ToutE {The). 
A hermit, desirous to study the ways of 
Providence, met with a youth, who became 
his companion. The first night, they 
were most hospitably entertained by a 
nobleman, but at parting the young man 
stole his entertainer’s golden goblet. 
Next day, they obtained with difficulty of 
a miser shelter from a severe storm, and 
at parting the youth gave him the golden 
goblet. Next night, they were modestly 
but freely welcomed by one of the middle 
class, and at parting the youth “crept 
to the cradle where an infant slept, and 
wrung its neck ; " it was the only child of 
their kind host. Leaving the hospitable 
roof, they lost their way, and were set 
right by a guide, whom the youth pushed 
into a river, and he was drowned. The 
hermit began to curse the youth, when 
lo 1 he turned into an angel, who thus 
explained his acts — 

*' X *tole the goblet from the rich lord to teech him 
Dot to trust In uncertain riches. I gave the goblet to 
the miser to teach him that kindness always meets its 
reward. I strangled the Infant because the man krved 
It belter than he loved God. I pushed the guide into 
the ibrer because be intended at night'fall to commit a 
robbory.’* The hermit bent bis head and cried, ** The 
ways of the Lord are past inding out 1 but Ho doeth 
all things weiL Teach me to say with fUth, * Thy wUi 
be done I' *'--PameU (leTy-xyiy). 

^ In the Talmud is a similar and better 
allegory. Rabbi Jachanan accompanied 
Elijah on a journey, and thty came to the 
house of a poor man, whose only treasure 
was a cow. The man and his wife ran 
to meet and welcome the strangers, but 
next morning the poor man's cow ^ed. 
Next night, they were coldly received by 
a proud, rich man, who fed them only 
with bread and water; and next morning 
Eifjah sent for a mason to repair a wan 
which was down, in return for the 

hospitality received. Next night, they 
entered a syn^orae, and asked, ** Who 
will give a nighrs lodging to two tra¬ 
vellers?" but none offered to do so. At 
parting Elijah said, “ I hope you will all 
le iaade presidents I ** The following night 


they were lodged by the members of 
another synagogue in the best hotel of 
the place, and at parting Elijah said, 
“ May the Lord appoint over you but 
one president 1 ” The rabbi, unable to 
keep silence any longer, begged Elijah to 
explain the meaning of his dealings with 
men; and Elijah replied— 

**In regard to the poor man who recel/ed ttt so 
hospitably, it was decreed tliat bis wife was to die that 
night, but in reward of bis kindness, God took the cow 
instead of the wife. 1 repaired the wall of the rich 
miser because a chest of gold was concealed near the 
lace, and If the miser had repaired the wall be would 
ave discovered the treasure. 1 said to the Inhospitable 
synagogue, * May each member be president 1 ' b^ause 
no one can serve two masters. I said to the hospitable 
synagogue, 'May you have but one president i ’ because 
with one head there can be no uivisions of counsel. 
Say not, therefore, to the Lord, ' What doest Thout' 
but say In thy heart, 'Must not the Lord of all the 
earth do right? Talmud ("Trust In God"). 
(See Gtsta Romanorutn, ixxx.) 

(See also Tale 8o of the Gesia Roman- 
drum; Voltaire’s Zadig is a similar alle- 
gory.) 

Hermite {Tristan t) or “ Tristan of 
the Hospital,” provost-marshal of France. 
He was the main instrument in carrying 
out the nefarious schemes of Louis XL, 
who used to call him his “gossip.*' 
Tristan was a stout, middle-sized man, 
with a hang-dog visage and most re¬ 
pulsive smile.— VV, Scott: Quentin 
Durward and Anne of Geierstein (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Kero, daughter of Leonato governor 
of Messi'na. She was of a quiet, serious 
disposition, and formed a good contrast 
to the gay, witty rattle-pate, called Bea¬ 
trice, her cousin. Hero was about to be 
married to lord Claudio, when don John 
played on her a most infamous practical 
joke out of malice. He bribed Hero's 
waiting-woman to dress in Hero’s clothes, 
and to talk with him by moonlight from 
the chamber balcony; he then induced 
Qaudio to hide himself in the garden, to 
overhear what was said. Claudio, think¬ 
ing the person to be Hero, was furious, 
and next day at the altar rejected the 
bride with scorn. The priest, convinced 
of Hero's innocence, gave out that she 
was dead, the servant confessed the trick, 
don John took to flight, and Hero married 
Claudio her betrotheil — Shakespeare; 
Much Ado About Nothing ( 1600 ). 

Hero [Sutton], niece of sir WiUiam 
Sutton, and belov^ by sir Valentine de 
Grey. Hero “was fair as no eye ever 
fairer sav, of noble 8tature< head of 
antioue mould, ma^ificent as far as may 
consist with softness^ features full 
thought and moods, wishes and fandes, 



HERO AND UEANDER. 
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/ind limbs the paragon of symmetry.” 
Having offended her lover by waltzing 
with lord Athunree, she assumed the garb 
of a quakeress, called herself" ‘ Ruth," and 
got introduced to sir Valentine, who 
proposed marriage to her, and then dis¬ 
covered that Hero was Ruth, and Ruth 
was Hero.— Knowles: Woman's Wit, 
etc, (1838). 

Kero and Leander (3 ^IX Hero, 

a priestess of Venus, feU in love with 
Leander, who swam across the Hellespont 
every night to visit her. One night he 
was drowned in so doing, and liero in 
grief threw herself into the same sea.— 
Musaus : Leander and Hero, 

•. * A poem in six sestrads, by Marlow 
and Chapman (1596). 

H Thomas Hood wrote a poem on the 
same subject (1827). a 

^ Stapleton wrote a tragedy in 1669, 
Jackman an opera burletta {eighteenth 
century), and Marston a romance (1867), 
on the same subject. 


Kero of Fable ( The), the due de 

Guise. Called by the French LHero de 
la Fable (1614-1664). 

Hero of History (The), the due 
d'Enghien \pam-ujiah'ri], Csdled by the 
French LHero de IHistoire. This was 
Le grand Cond6 (1621-1687). 

Kero of Modem Italy, Garibaldi 

(1807-1882), 

Kero Worship, eta, a series of 
lectures by Carlyle (1840). 

Koro'dias, Kerod, and John the 
Baptist. The Bible account is repeated 
In that of the duke of Gosbert of Wtirlz- 
burg, Geilana, and St. Kilian. Kilian 
reproved the duke for living with his 
brother's wife, and Geilana caused him to 
be put to death. 

Kerod'otos of Old XK>zidoii, }. 

Stow (1525-1605). 

Bteroides (4 syl.) or Epistola Hero^ 
dum, in Latin hexameter and pentameter 
verse, by Ovid. By poetic fiction supposed 
to have been written by women famous 
in story, and their husbands either absent 
or about to leave them; as Penclop6 {4 
syl.) to Ulysses, Phyllis to Demophrobn, 
Briseis (a Achilles, CEnOnc (3 

sfl,} to Parts, Dido to ^B^6as, Med6a to 
Jason, and so on. 

••• The word hemis (3 ^l.) means a 
lady of first rank, plural hemdes. 

Ktr'oii (Sp^ of Chip-chaco» 
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an officer with sir John Foster.— Sir W, 
Scott: The Monastery (time, Elizabeth). 

Keros'tratos or Erostratos, the 
Ephesian who set fire to the temple of 
Ephesus (one of the seven wonders of the 
world) merely to immortalize his name. 
The Ephesians made it penal even to 
mention his name. 

Herostntus shall prore vice frovems fame. 

Who built that church hetmmt hath lost his name. 

Ltrd Brwkt : Inquisition u^cn Fame (1554-1628). 

Kerries (Lord), a friend of queen 
Mary of Scotland, and attending on her 
at Dundrennan.— Sir W. Scott: The 
Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Herring (Good red). 

Neuters in the middle way of steerinif. 

Are neither fish, nor flesh, nor pood rod herrlnff*. 

Dryden : Duke 0/Guise (i66z). 

Herring Pond (The), the ocean 
between the British Isles and America. 

•* What is your opinion, pr^. on the Institutions the 
other side of tho Herring Pond t of tko 
Frince's, L 

Herscbel (Sir F, Wm.) discovered 
the eighth planet, at first called the 
Georgium sidus, in honour of George III., 
but now called Urdnus, In allusion to 
this, Campbell says he 

Gave the lyre of heaven another string. 

Pleasura of Hope, L (1799^ 

Herswin (Dame), wife of Iscngrin, the 
wolf, in the beast-cpic of Reynard the 
Fox, by Heinrich von Alkmaar (1498). 

Herta, now called Su Kilda, one of 
the Hebrides. 

Hertford (The marquis of), in the 
court of Charles II.— Sir W, Scott: 
Woodstock (time, Commonwealth). 

♦‘Hertford" called Hat*-ford. 

Her Trippa, meant for Henry Cor¬ 
nelius Agrippa of Nettesheim, philosopher 
and physician. " Her " is a contraction 
of He ricus, and “Trippa" a play on the 
words Agripfa and tripe. — Rabelais: 
Panto/ruel, lii. 25 (1545)- 

Kerre Kielf a Breton sailor, wiw 
saved the French squadron when beaten 
at Cape la Ho^e and dying liefore t^ 
English, by piloting it into the harbour 
of St. Malo (May 31, 169a). He was so 
unconscious of the service he had 
rendered, that, when desired to name his 
reward, ho begged for a whole da/s 
holiday to see his wife. He lived at Le 
Croisic. Browning has a poem called 
Hervi Riel (1^7). 

Kerwig, king of Hel'igoknil« 
trothed to Gudrun, daughter of Uiam 
Hettd {Attila)^ (See Gudruk, ^4*) 
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Her'so^ {Duke), commander-in-chief 
of the ancient Teutons (Germans). The 
herzog was elected by the freemen of the 
tribe ; but in times of waj and danger, 
when several tribes united, the princes 
selected a leader, who was also called a 
‘‘herzog,”similar to the Gaulish “brcnnus" 
or “brcn,” and the Celtic “ pciidragon ” 
or head chief. 


Keskett landlord of the 

village ale-house where Robin Oig and 
Harry Wakefield fought. 

Dame Heskett, Ralph's wife .—Sir W* 
Scott: The Two Drovers {time, George 
III.). 

Hesper'ia. Italy was so called by 
the Greeks, because it was to them the 
“Western Land.” The Romans, for a 
similar reason, transferred the name to 
Spain. 

Hesperldes (4 ry/.), the women who 
guarded the golden apples which Elarth 
gave to Herd (Juno) at her marriage with 
Zeus (Jove). I'hey were assisted by the 
dragon Ladon. 1 he orchards in which 
the golden apples grew were the //es~ 
perian Fields, The island is one of the 
Cape Verd Isles, in the Atlantic. 

WUt thou fly 

with laughing Aututxm to th« Atlantic bles. 

And ranc^e with him th' rtesperian fields, and aM 

Where'er his fingers touch the fruitful grove, 

The branches shoot with gold T 
Akensidt: PUasnra q/Imaiinaiicn, L (i744)« 


Hesperns, the knight called by 
Tennyson “Evening Star;” but called 
in the History of Prince Arthur^ “the 
Green Knight” or sir Perlolope (3 sy/,). 
One of the four brothers who kept the 
passages of Castle Perilous.— Tennyson: 

(“ Gareth and l.ynetle”); sir T, 
Malory : History of Prince Arthur^ i. 127 

(1470)- 

N.B.—It is a manifest blunder to call 
the Green Knight “ Hesperus the Even¬ 
ing Star,” and the Blue Knight the 
“Morning Star.” The old romance 
makes the combat with the “ Green 
Knight ** at dawn, and with the “ Blue 
Knight ” at sunset. The error has arisen 
from not bearing in mind that our fore^ 
fktbers began the day with the preceding 
enre, and ended it at sunset. Malory calls 
Ike lady Linet. 

Saepemu (Tke Wreck of tfu), « 
tiallad by Longfellow (1842). 


Hettly (May), an old servant of 
Davie D«aaas.—iS*> W. Scott: Heart of 
Midlothian (time, George II.}. 

Henkbane (Mrs,), the butcher's itik 


at Fairport, and a friend of Mrs. Mall- 
setter.— Sir IV. Scott: The Antiquary 
(time, George III.). 

Hew, son of lady Helen of “ Mirrv- 
land town” (Milan), enticed by an apple 
presented to him by a Jewish maiden, 
who then “stabbed him with a penknife, 
rolled the body in lead, and cast it into a 
well.” Lady Helen went in search of her 
child, and its ghost cried out from the 
bottom of the well— 

The lead is wondrous heavy, mithoi i 
The well Is wondrous deep ; 

A keen penknife sticks in ray heart \ 

A word I dunae speik. 

P€rty : Ktliftus, U j. 

(See Hugh of Lincoln ; The 
Prioress's Tale, one of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales.) 

Kewit (Godfrey Bertram), natural 
son of Mr. Godfrey Bertram.— Sir W, 
Scott: Guy Mannerini(\\mt., George II.). 

Hiawa'tba, the prophet-teacher, son 
of Mudjekce'wis (the west wind) and 
Wcno’nah daughter of Noko'mis. He 
represents the progress of civilization 
among the North American Indians. 
Hiawatha first wrestled with Monda'min 
(maize), and, having subdued it, gave it 
to man for food. He then taught man 
navigation; then he subdued Mishe 
Nab ma (the sturgeon), and taught the 
Indians how to make oil therefrom for 
winter. His next exploit was against 
the magician Megissognon, the author 
of disease and death; having slain this 
monster, he taught man the science of 
medicine. He then married Minneha'ha 
(laughing water), and taught man to be 
the husband of one wife, and the comforts 
of domestic peace, Lastly, he taugb 
man picture-writing. When the white 
men came with the gospel, Hiawatha 
ascended to the kingdom of Ponc'mah, 
the land of the hereafter.— Longfellow : 
Hiawatha (1855). 

Hiawatha s Modcasons, When Hia¬ 
watha put on his moccasons, he could 
measure a mile at a single stride. 

H« h«d aoccMOot cncttwitraL 

Magic moccasons of doer-skin: 

When h« bound thiun round his nnkiat 

At nach ctrldn • mil* he measured I 

Lmg/etUm : Hiuutatkm, Iv. 

Hiawatha*s Great Cbibia'bol 

(the sweetest' of all musicians) and 
Kwa'sind (the strongest of all mortals). 
—Longfellow : Hiawatha, vi, 

Hibev'milt, Ireland. Vomfi is simply 
a contraction Of the same word. Plmy 
says that “Irish mothers feed thelria- 
fanis with ewoids instead of sikmitf 
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Sio Jaoet, an epitaph* a fimeraL 
The first words on old tombstones = 
Here lies . . . etc. 

Th* merit of eendce is seldom attributed to the true 
. . . performef. i would have that drum ... or hlc 
Jacat ithmt is, 4 it in my mtumft g-et f/).— 
sfMrt: Alts mil that Ends mil (isgl). 

Bick'athrift ( Tom or Jack), a poor 
labonrer in the time of the Conquest, of 
such enormous strength that he killed, 
with an axletree and cartwheel, a huge 
P^ant, who lived in a marsh at Tylncy, 
in Norfolk. He was knighted, and made 
governor of Thanet. Hickathrift is some¬ 
times called Hickafrie. 

When a man aits down to write a history, though It 
be but the history of Jack Hickathrift, ... he knows 
no more than his heels what lets ... be is to meM 
with la his way.— 


Kiok'ory {Old), general Andrew 
Jackson. Fie was first called “ Tougja'* 
then Tough as Hickory,” and, laHIy, 
"Old Hickory.” Another story is that 
in 1813, when engaged in war with the 
Creek Indians, he fell short of supplies, 
and fed his men on hickory nuts (1767- 
1845). 

*.• This general Andrew Jackson must 
not be conmunded with general Thomas 
Jackson, better known as "Stone-wall” 
Jackson (1826-1863). 

Bl'erocles (4 syl.), the first person 
who compiled jokes and bon mots. After 
a lifelong labour, he got together twenty- 
eight, which he left to the world as his 
legacy. Hence arose the phrase, An 
Htetidlean legacy, no legacy at all, a 
legacy of empty promises, or a legacy of 
no worth. 

One of his anecdotes is that of a man 
who wanted to sell bis house, and carried 
about a brick to show as a specimen 
of It 

Hu tlMt tri«i to racommead Shakeopom by teloct 
quoutiom, wHl succeed like Che budant in llierocles, 
shko. when ha offered his house for sale, carried a brick 
in his pocket as s specUnen.—v£>r. yahnam : FrtJkM 
ta Slu$3Usy0ar*, 

Hieron'imOr the chief character of 
Thomas Kyd’s drama in two parts, pt. i. 
being called Hieronimo, and pt ii. The 
Sfanisk Tragedy or Hieronimo is Mad 
Again, In the latter play, Horatio, only 
son of Hieronimo, fitting with Belim- 
pe^ria in an alcove, Is murdered by his 
rival Balthasar and the lady’s brother 
Lorenso. The murderers hang the dead 
body on a tree in the garden, and Hie- 
Fonlmo, aroused by the screams of Be- 
limperia, rushing into the garden, sees 
the dead body of his ^n, smd goes raving 
isad (1588)4 


Higdeu {Mrs, Belly), an old womaa 
nearly four score, very poor, but bating 
the union-house more than she fearea 
death. Betty Higdcn kept a mangle, 
and " minded young children " at four- 
pence a week. A poor workhouse lad 
named Sloppy helped her to turn the 
mangle. Mrs. Boffin wished to adopt 
Johnny, Betty’s infant ^andchlld, but 
he died at the Children’s Hospital 

She was one of those old women, wsi Mrs. Batty 
Hifdan, who. by dint of sn IndomluUa purpose tad a 
ttron^r constituuoa, Scfbt out many yean; an actlaa aM 
aroman, with a bright dark eye and a resolute fkes^ 
yet quite a tender creature, too.’--iMciuw/.* (htr 
if$$tual Friend, L s6 (X864). 

.Hisrr, •• the son of Snell,” the lame 
witness at the trial of Rebecca.— IV, 
Scott: Ivanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Kiflfgen, Prigg, Snapp, and Pev- 

ret, knavish beggars in The Beggard 
Bush, a drama by Fletcher {1622), 

Higk and Xiow Heels, two factions 

in LilUput So) called from the high and 
low heels of their shoes, badges of the two 
factions. The High-heels {lories and the 
high-church party) were the most friendly 
to the ancient constitution of the empire, 
but the emperor employed the Low-heels 
(whigs and Uruhchurchmen) as his 
ministers of state. — 5 ^ 7 ? .• GulliviVt 
Travels (" Lilliput,” 1726). 

High Life Below Stairs, a farce 

by the Rev. James I'ownley. Mr. Lovel, 
a wealthy commoner, suspects his ser¬ 
vants of "wasting bis substance in 
riotous living; ” so, pretending to go to 
his country seat in Devonshire, he as¬ 
sumes the character of a countiy bump¬ 
kin from Essex, and places himself 
under the charge of his own butler, to 
loarn the duties of a gentleman's servant 
As the master is away, Philip (the butler) 
invites a large party to supper, and sup¬ 
plies them with the choicest wines. The 
servants all assume their masters’ titles, 
and address each other as " My lord 
duke,” "sir Harry,” "My lady Chai<- 
loite,” "My lady Bab,” etc., and mimic 
the airs of their employers. In the midst 
of the banquet, Lovel appears in his true 
character, breaks up the party, and dis¬ 
misses his household, retaining only one 
of the lot, named 'Tom, to whom he 
entrusts the charge of the silver and plate 
(>7S9)- 

Biffhffftte (a suburb of lAindoii), 
Drayton says that Highgate was so 
called because Brule, the pytldiad 
Trojan founder of the Britiil^ 
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appointed it for a gate of London; ** but 
others tell us that it was so called from 
a gate set up there, some 400 years 
ago, to receive tolls for the bishop of 
London. 

Then Higfhsnate boasts his way which men do mott 

frequent, . . . 

Appointed for a fate of London to hare been, 

When first the luTjfhty Brute that city did be^n. 

Dt ayton : PelyolbioH, xvl (zfiij). 

HigMand Mary. (See Mary in 
Heaven.) 

Highwaymen UVoiedl 

Claude Duval (*-1670). Introduced 
in White Friars, by Miss Robinson. 

Tom King. 

Tames Whitney (1660-1694), aged 34. 

Jonathan Wild of Wolverhampton 
(1682-1725), aged 43. Hero and title of 
a novel by Fielding (1744). 

Jack Sheppard of Spitalfields (1701- 
1724!, aged 24. Hero and title of a 
novel by Defoe (1724); and one by H. 
Ainsworth (1839). 

Dick Turpin, executed at York 
(1711-1739). Hero of a novel by H. 
Ainsworth. 

Galloping Dick, executed at Ayles¬ 
bury in 1800. 

Captain Grant, the Irish highway¬ 
man, executed at Maryborough, in 1816. 

Samuel Greenwood, executed at Old 
Bailey, 1822. 

William Rea, executed at Old Bailey, 
2828. 

Ki'gre (2 jrv/.), a roaring of the 
waters when the tide comes up the 
Humber. 

For when my Higre comes I make mv either shore 

E'en tremble with the sound that I afar do send. 

Drayton : Polyolkion, xxvtil. {16*9). 

Hilarins {Brother), refectioner at St. 
Mary's.— Sir W, Scott: The Monastery 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Hildebrand, pope Gregory VII. 
(1013, 1073-1085). He demanded for 
the Church the right of “ investiture " or 
presentation to all ecclesiastical benefices, 
and the superiority of the ecclesiastical to 
the temporal authority ; be enforced the 
celibacy of all clergymen, resisted simony, 
and greatly advanced the dominion of 
the popes. 

We need another Hildebrand to shake 

And purify us. 

Lon^llow: Tht Golden LegtHd (185X). 

HiVdebrand {Meister), the Nestor of 
German romance, a magician and cham¬ 
pion. 

•.* Maugis, among the paladins of 
Qmrlemagne, sustained a similar twofold 
ehosneter. 


Hil'debrod {Jacob duke), president 
of the Alsatian Club.— Sir W, Scott/ 
Fortunes of Xigel (time, James I.). 

Hil'desheim. The monk of Hilde- 
sheim, doubting how a thousand years 
with God could be “only one day,*’ 
listened to the melody of a bird in a green 
wood, as he supposed, for only three 
minutes, but found the time had in reality 
been a hundred years. (See Felix, p. 
361.) 

Hill {.Dr, John), whose pseudonym 
was “Mrs. Glasse.” Garrick said of 
him— 

For physic and farces. 

His equal there scarce is, 

For his farces are physic, and his physic ■ farce li. 

Hil'Iary {Tom), apprentice of Mr. 
Lawford the town clerk. Afterwards 
captain Hillary. — Sir W. Scott: The 
Surgeon’s Daughter (time, George II.). 

Hinob’up [Dame), a peasant, at the 

e.xecution of Meg Murdochson,— Sir W, 
Scott: Heart of Midlothian (time, George 
II.). 

Hind and Pantbar ( The), a poem 
by Diydcn (1687}, in defence of the 
Catholic religion. The hind is the Latin 
Church, and the panther.is the Church of 
England. James II. is the lion which 
protects the hind from the bear {.Inde¬ 
pendents), the wolf {Presbyterians), the 
narc (Quakers), tlic ape (Freethinkers), 
the boar [Anabaptists), 'and the fox 
(Arians). 

*,• llie City and Country Mouse, by 
Prior and Montague (earl of Halifax), is a 
parody in ridicule of the Hind and 
Panther. Drydcn says— 

A milk-white bind. Immortal end unchansed. 

Fed on the lawns, and in the forest raiiffM ; 
Without unspotted, innocent within. 

She feared no danfper, for she knew no rfa. 

The parody is— 

A milk-white mouse, Inimortal and imchaneed, 

Fed on soft cheese, end o’er the dairy tanged; 

Without unspotted. Innocent within. 

She feared no danger, for she knew no gfaus. 

Hiu’da, daughter of A1 Hasson the 
Arabian emir of Persia. Her lover Hafed, 
a Ghcbcr or fire*worshipper, was the 
sworn enemy of the emir. A 1 Hassan sent 
Hinda away, but she was taken captive 
by Flafed’s party. Hafed, being betrayed 
to A 1 Hassan, burnt himself to death in 
the sacred fire, and Hinda cast hersetf 
into the sesu—; Lalla FookhV* The 
Fire-Worshippers," 1817). 

Hlng^ (Harmonious). The dooci of 
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the harem of Fakreddin turned on har¬ 
monious hinges. — Beckford : Vathek 

(1784)- 

Kinselmann, the most famous 
house-spirit or kobold of German legend. 
He lived four years in the old castle of 
Hudemtihlen, and then disappeared for 
ever (1588). 

Hipent HiU, famous for cowslips. 
The rendezvous of Pigwiggen and queen 
Mab was a cowslip on Hipeut Hill.— 
Drayton: Nymphidia (1563-1631). 

Hip'pocrene (3 syl.), the fountain 
of the Muses. Longfellow calls poetic 
inspiration **a maddening draught of 
Hippocrene.*’— Goblet 0/ Life, 

HippoTito. So Browning spells the 
name of the son of Theseus (2 syL) and 
An'tiopA Hippolito fled all intercourse 
with woman. Phaedra, his step-mother, 
tried to seduce him, and when he resisl;||d 
her solicitations, accused him to her 
husband of attempting to dishonour her. 
After death he was restored to life under 
the name of Virbius {vir-bis, “twice a 
man*'). (See Hippolytos.) 

Hyppolito, a youth who navar knew a womaA. 

R. Browning, 

SUpporyta, queen of the Am'azons, 
and daughter of Mars. She was famous 
for a girdle given her by the war-god, 
which Herculls had to obtain possession 
of, as one of his twelve labours. 

*.* Shakespeare has introduced Hip- 
polyta in his Midsummer Night's Dream, 
and betroths her to Theseus (a syl,) 
duke of Athens; but according to classic 
fable, it was her sister An'tiopd {4 syl,) 
who married Theseus. 

HippoT^a, a rich iady wantonly in 
love with Arnoldo. By the cross pur¬ 
poses of the plot. Leopold a sea-captain 
IS enamoured of Hippolyta, Arnoldo is 
contracted to the chaste Zeno'cia, and 
Zenocia is dishonourably pursued by the 
governor count Clo'dio.— Fletcher: The 
Custom of the Country (1647). 

Hipporytos (in Latin, Hippolytus), 
son of Theseus (a syl. ). He provoked the 
anger of Venus by disregarding her love; 
and Venus, in revenge, made Phasdra 
(his step-mother) fall in love with him. 
When Hippolytos repulsed her advances, 
accused him to her husband of seek¬ 
ing to dishonour her. Theseus prayed 
Neptune to punish the young man, and 
the sea-god, while the young man was 
driving hi his chariot, scared the horses 


with sea-calyes. Hippolytos was thrown 
from the chariot and killed, but Diana 
restored him to life again. (Sec Hippo¬ 
lito.) 

Hippolytui himself would leare Diana 

To foliovr such a Venus 

Mtttngtr: A New IVay ta Pay Old Dtkts, HL i (sSa^ 

Hippom'enee (4 syL), a Grociar. 
prince who outstripped Atalanla in a foot¬ 
race, by dropping three golden apples, 
which she slopped to pick up. By this 
conquest he won Atalanla to wife. 

E’en here, in Uvls reg^ion of wonders, I find 

That light-footed Fancy leaves Truth far behind, 

Or, at least, like Hippomenis, turns her astray 

By the gohlen illusions he fitngs in her way. 

T. 

Hippopot'amus, symbol of ibipiety 
and ingratitude. Lear says that “In¬ 
gratitude in a child is more hideous than 
the sea-monster.” 

The hippopotamus IcUleth his sire, and ravUheth Ids 
aAm.—Smndys: TravtU ( 1615 ). 

Kippot'ades (4 syl,), £ 61 us, the wind- 

god, son of Hippota. 

ouestioned every gust of rugged wings 

That blows from off each beakia promontoiy: 

Th^ knew not of his story; 

And sage Hippotadis their answer brings, 

That not a blaat was from his dungeon strayed. 

Milt01* : Lyetdas, 93, etc. (X63S). 

Kiren, a strumpet. From Peele’s play 
The Turkish Mahomet and Hyren the Fair 
Greek (1584). 

In Italian called a cPurtcMan ; in St <1: ae a margwriitt 
la French un curUtin ; in English ... a punk. 

** There be sirens In the sea of the world. Syrens t 
Hirtns, as they are now called. What a number of 
these sirens (htrens\ cockatrices, courteghians, to 
plain English, harlots, swimme amongst us I 
Adams: Spiritual Navigator {1615). 

fiiroUZ \Jean), the French “Bill 
Sikes,” with all the tragic elements elimi¬ 
nated. 

Pres, Where do you Hvet Jtan. Haven't got VKf, 

Pres, Where were you bornf ytan. At G^ard. 

Prts, Where is that? yean. At GaLird. 

Pru. What d^aitment! Galard. 

Henri Monnier: Po/Hlat Stmes drawn Wf Uh 
Pen and ink {1825). 

Kislop {John), the old carrier at Old 
St. Ronan’s.— 5 i> W. Scott: St. Ronan's 
Well (time, George III.). 

Kiapa'iiia, Spain. 

Astoria Badtouum, a very brief 
epitome of historic legends, from Adam 
to A.D. 547, with the life of St. Patrick 
and the legend of king Arthur, by Nen-- 
nius, abbot of Bangor (seventh centuryk 
(An English translation is contained m 
^hn's Six Old English Chronicles,) 

Historic Boutits (respecting the Bis 
and reign of Richard III.), hy, 
Walpoh, carl of Oxford {17^), 
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ilisiaric Doukti relative to Napoleon^ 
by bishop Whately (1821). The object is 
to show that the doubts applied by un¬ 
believers to the Gospel history mignt be 
applied to Napoleon, but would be mani¬ 
festly absurd. 

KiatorlOTiB, the name assumed by 
sir William Vernon Harcourt, for many 
years the most slashing writer in the 
Saturday Review, and a contributor to 
the Times, 


History (F ather of), Herod'otos, the 
Greek historian, is so called by Cicero 
(i.C. 484-408). 

Father of Ecclesiastical History, Poly- 
gnotos of Thaos {fl. n.c. 463-435). The 
Venerable Bede is so called sometimes 


(672-735). 

Father of French History, 
Duchesne (1584-1640). 


Aiidf6 


fiiBtrio-ma.sti3C3 a tirade against 
theatrical exhibitions, by William Prynne 
(1633). 

For this book wrcbbbhop Laud arralifned Pryano 
before the Star Chamber; and he waa condemned to 
pay a hne of (oqual to about j^<o,ooo of oui 

money), to stand twice ui the pillory, and lose his ears, 
to have book burnt by the common hangman, to be 
debarred, tad imprisoned for life. This iniouitous 
sentence was actually carried out tn the reran of 
Charles L 


Ko'amen, an Indian tribe settled on 
A south branch of the Missouri, having 
Az'tlan for their imperial city. The 
A/tecas conquered the tribe, deposed the 
queen, and seized their territory by right 
of conquest. When Madoc landed on 
the American shore, he took the part of 
the Hoamcn, and succeeded in restoring 
them to their rights. The Aztccas then 
migrated to Mexico (twelfth century).— 
Southey : Madoc [ 1 805). 

Hoare (i syl.), 37, Fleet Street, Lon¬ 
don. The golden bottle displayed over 
the fenlight is the sign of James Hoare, a 
cooper, who founded the bank. The 
legend is that it contains the leather 
bottle or purse of James Hoare, and the 
half-crown with which he started business 
in 1677. 

Hob MUlar of Twyford, an insur¬ 
gent .—Sir IV, Scott / The Betrothed 
(time, Henry II.). 

Hob or Kasper, miller at St. 
Convent, 

Mytie Hapfer, the miner's daughter. 
She marries sir Ihcrcic Shafton.*^2r W, 
Scott: HU Moneutery (time, Elizabeth). 

Hobbea's Voyaife, a leap in the 
dark, Thomas Hebbes, on the point of 


death, said, “Now I am about to take nw 
last voyage, a great leap in the dark^‘ 
(1588-1679). 

'Tis enough. Ill not fJiU. So now I am in for 
Hobbes’s vuyai;e—« great leap in the dark [this leap 
was matrim<}Hy].^yanbru£h : Tfu Prsnsksd Wijk, 
T. 3 1^697), 

Hobbididauoo (4 sy/.}, the prince of 
dumbness, and one of the five fiends that 
possessed “poor Tom.”— Shakespeare: 
Lear, act iv. sc. i { 1605). 

(This name is taken from Harsnett’s 
Declaration et Egregious Popish Impos- 
tures, 1561-1631.) 

Hobble 0' Sorbie'trees, one of the 

huntsmen near Charlie’s Hope farm.— 
Sir W. Scott: Guy Mannering (time, 
George II.). 

Hob'bima ( 7 * 4 « English), John Crome 
of Norwich, whose last words were, ** O 
Hobbima, Hobbima, how I do love thee I" 
(1769 1821). 

The Scotch Hob'bima, P. Nasmyth 
(1831-1890). 

*.• Minderhout Hobbima, a famous 
landscape painter of Amsterdam (1638- 
1709). 

Hobbinol. (See Hobinol.) 

Hobbinoria or “ Rural Games," a 
burlesque poem in blank verse, by William 
Somerville (1740), Hobbinol w'as the squire 
of his village, and had a son, who with 
Ganderelta were chosen king and queen 
of May. 

Hobbler or Clopinel, Jehan de 
Meung, the French poet, who was lame 
(1260-1320). Meung, was called by Ms 
contemporaries Pbre de I Eloquence, 

*.* 1 ‘yrtaeus, the Greek elegiac poet, 
was called “ Hobbler” because he intro¬ 
duced the alternate pentameter verse, 
which is one foot shorter than the old 
heroic metre. 

Hobbler [The Rev.Dr.), at Ellieslaw 
Castle, one of the Jacobite conspiratofs 
with the laird of Ellieslaw. — Sir HL ScoUc 
The Black Dwarf (time, Anne).. 

Hobby-d»-*Hoy, a lad from 14 to ax. 

Thfi (ihit $eren yean, bring Ul> M a chUd t 
f-(4 it«xt to loamlng, for wtmng too wfldt - 
t4r9i, .Th« next, to keep under air Hobbard de nOjfl 
ai-«e. TUe next, a man, and no kmger a boy. 

Tnsser: Five Nttnelred points ^ Good 
Husb«ndtp,\, (t55jr/. 

Hobby*bors0, in the morris-danqf. 
a pasteboapd horse which a man 
and dances about in, displaying tric^ ^ 
legerdemain, such as threading a. nee^, 
runnlngfdaggers throu|^ blf imeeksi nlia 
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The horse had a ladle ia its mouth for the 
collection of half-pence. The colour of 
the hobby-horse was a reddish white, and 
the man inside wore a doublet, red on 
one side and yellow on the other. (See 
Morris-Dance.) 

C/#. They should be morrls-dancen by their ftogle, 
but they have no napkins. 

C0c. No, nor a hobby-horse.—R. ycns0n: Tk 4 
UtUimsrfhtstd Gif sits, 

N.B.—In Norwich, till the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a kind of hobby-horse 
was carried about. It represented a huge 
dragon, and was preceded by whifflers, 
who flourished their swords with wonder¬ 
ful agility to keep off the crowd. When 
the procession was discontinued, “ Snap *' 
was deposited in Guild Hall, Norwich. 

Hobby-liorse, a favourite pursuit, a 
corruption of hobby-hause (“hawk-toss¬ 
ing a favourite diversion in the days 
of falconry. The term has become con¬ 
founded with the wicker hobby-hors^ in 
which some one, being placed, was cj|de 
to take part in a morris-dance. 

Why cant you ride your hobby-horse without desiring: 
to place me on a pillion behind you J-^^SJUridaM : Tht 
CritU, 1. X {*779)* 

Hobby-horse { The), one of the mas¬ 
quers at Kennaquhair Abbey —Sir W* 
Scott: The Abbot Elizabeth). 


Kobinol or Hobbinol is Gabriel 
HarvQT, physician, LL.D., a friend and 
college chum of Edmund Spenser the 
poet. Spenser, in Eclogue iv., makes 
Thenot inquire, “What gars thee to 
weep?” and Hobinol replies it is because 
bis friend Colin, having been flouted by 
Rosalind [Eclogue i.), has broken his pipe 
and seems heart-broken with grief. The¬ 
not then begs Hobinol to sing to him one 
of Colin's own songs, and Hobinol sings 
the lay of “ Elisa queen of the shepherds ” 
(fueeji ElUaheth), daughter of Syrinx and 
ran [Anne Boleyn and Henry VII!,), 
He says Phoebus thrust out his golden 
head to gaze on her, and was amazed to 
eee a sun on earth brighter and more 
dazzling than his own. The Graces re¬ 
quested she might make a fourth grace, 
and she was received amongst them and 
reigned with them in heaven. The shep¬ 
herds then strewed flowers to the queen, 
and Elisa dismissed them, saying that at 
tlw proper season she would reward them 
mth ripe damsons [Eclogue iv.). Eclogue 
ia. is a dialogue between Hobinol and 
l^gon Davie, upon Popish abuses. (See 
DIGGON 'Dhym,)’—Spenser sShepheardit 
CeVkmdar (f 


Hobnel'ia, a shepherdess, in love with 
Lubberkin, who disregarded her. She 
tried by spells to win his love, and after 
every spell she said—• 

with my tbarp heel I thiee times nuirk the greund, 

Aud turn me thrice around, around, around. 

Gay: PasUrml, Ir. (ry 14). 

imitation of Virgil’s BucoliCt' 

“ Pharmaceutria.”) 

Kob'soii ( Tobias), a carrier who lived 
at Cambridge in the seventeenth century. 
He kept a livery stable, but obliged the 
university students to take his h^ks in 
rotatioiL Hence the term Hobsons choice 
came to signify “ this or none.” Milton 
(in 1660) wrote two humorous poems on 
the death of the old carrier. 

Hoobspringf’ezi [The young duke 
of), introduced in Donnerhugel’s narra¬ 
tive.— W. Scott: Anne 0/ ^eierstein 
(time, Edward IV.). 

Hooni (Humphry), “ the attorney ” 
into whose hands John Bull and his 
friends put the law-suit they carried on 
against Lewis Baboon [Louis XJV,), 
Of course, Humphry Hocus is John 
Churchill, duke of Marlborough, who 
commanded the army employed against 
the Grand Monarque. 

Hocus was an old cunning attorney; and though thif 
was the first considerable suit he was ever engaged liC 
be showed himself superior In address to most of his 
profession. He always kept good clerks. He loved 
money, was smooth-tongued, gave good words, and 
seldom lost bit temper . . . He provided plentifully for 
his family ; but be loved himself better than them alL 
The neighbours reported that he was hen-peched, 
which was impossible by such a mild-spirited woman aa 
bis wife was [his vi/i was a dtsf trait UnnagmH^-^ 
Dr, Arbuthnot: History Buti, v. 

Eodei'rah (3 syl.), husband of Zei'- 
nab (a syl. ) and father of ThalAba. He 
died while Thalaba was a mere lad.— 
Southey: Thalaba the Destroyer^ i. (lyqy)# 

Hodeken [i,e. little hat], a German 
kobold or domestic fairy, noted for bis 
little felt hat. 

Ho'deri the Scandinavian god of 
darkness, typical of night. He is called 
the blind ola god. Balder is the god of 
light, typical of day. According to fable, 
Hdder killed Balder with an arrow made 
of mistletoe, but the gods restored him to 
life again. 

Hfidor, th« biind old god, 

Whoso foot sro shod with ritanco. 

LoMefOUm: Ttgmv** 

Hodjgfer Gammer Gorton’s goodnum, 
whose breeches she was repairing vtai 
she lost her needle.—iWr. S, ^ 

Arts: Gammer Gurton*s Heedk 
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•.* Mr. S. ii said to be J. after¬ 
wards bishop of Bath and Wells, but In 
1551 he was only eight years old. 

Bodies [John), one of Waverley'f 
servants.— Sir W. Scoti: Waver ley {timt, 
George II.). 

Bodgfea {Jof), landlord of Bertram, by 
the lake near Merwyn Hall.— Sir IV. 
Sco^t: Guy Mannering {time, George II.). 

Hodgre'son {Gafer), a puritan.-— 

W, Scott: Peveril of the Peak {time, 
Charles II.). 

Bool (a ry/.). king of the Armorican 
Britons, and nephew of king Arthur. 
Hoel sent an army of 15.000 men to 
assist his uncle against the Saxons (501). 
In 509, being driven from his kingdom 
by Clovis, he took refuge in England ; 
but in 513 he recovered his throne, and 
died in 545. 

\Arthur\ calling to his aid 
Hls Idnsman Howel, brought from Brittany th« less. 
Their armies they unite . . . [and cfipiqutr tJu Saxtnt 

Druytfm : PolyolHon, ir. (x6ia). 

Bo'el, son of prince Hoel and Lla'ian. 
Prince Hoel vras slain in battle by his 
half-brother David king of North Wales; 
and Llaian, with her son, followed the 
fortunes of prince Madoc, who migrated 
to North America. Young Hoel was 
kidnapped by Oceiropan, an Az'tec, and 
carried to AzMan for a propitiatory 
sacrifice to the Aztecan gods. He was 
confined in a cavern without food ; but 
Co’atel, a young Aztecan wife, took pity 
on him, visited him, supplied him with 
food, and assisted Madoc to release him. 
— Southey: Madoc (1805). 

BoBmescar, a German mode of 
punishment, which consisted in carrying 
a dog on one’s shoulders for a certain 
number of miles. 

Plusieurs comtes accuses de malveisatlon, de la pcine 
humiiiante du kotmescar, peine consistant k faire 
porter un chien pendant plusieurs mUlea sur les ^paules 
du coadamnA .—CocAeris ; L'Empirt eAlUmafne. 

Bo'ffarth (William), called ** The 
Juvensu of Painters " (1695-1764). 

The Scottish Hdgarih, David Allan 
(1744-1796). 

The Hogarth of Novelists, Henry 
Fielding (1707-1754). 

Bo^ Xiana, Whitechapel, London; 
afterwards called ‘‘Petticoat Lane," and 
now “Middlesex Street." 

BoTiextlixt^den, In Bavaria, famous 
lor the baltle fought in November, 1801, 
between the Austrians under Klcnau, and 
the French under Moreatu The French 
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remained the victors, with ro.ooo prisoners 
Campbell wrote a poem so called. 

'Tls mom ; but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun. 

Where furious Frank and fiery llun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

Camfibell: BattU of Hohenlinden (ttoi). 

Boist with his own Petard, 

caught in his own trap. 

For ’tls the sport to have the eaglner 
H oist with his own petar. 

Sha*ese*are : act Ill. tc. 4 (tjgS). 

Bold'enon^h (Master Nekemiah), a 
presbyterian preacher, ejected from his 
pulpit by a military preacher. —Sir W. 
Scott: Woodstock (time. Commonwealth). 

Holdfast (Amtnadak), a friend of 
Simon Pure.— Mrs. Centlivre: A Bold 
Stroke for a Wife (1717). 

Holiday. When Anaxag'oras, at 
the point of death, was asked what 
honour should be conferred on him, he 
replied, “ Give the boys a holiday " (b.C. 
500-428). 

Holiday (Erasmus), schoolmaster In 
the Vale of Whitehorse.— Sir W. Scott: 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth). 

Holiday Phrases, set speeches, 

high-flown phrases. So holiday manners, 
holiday clothes, meaning the “best" or 
those put on to make the best appear¬ 
ance. Hotspur, speaking of a fop sent to 
demand his prisoners, says to the king— 

In many holiday and lady terms 
He questioned me. 

Shaktsptart: i Henry IV. act L ic. 3 (1597). 

Holiday Bomauoe (A), by Charles 

Dickens (1868). 

Holipher'nes (4/7/.). called ‘ ‘ English 
Henry,was one of the Christian knights 
in the allied army of Godfrey, in the first 
crusade. He was slain by Dra|pi't6s 
(3 jy/.). (See Holofernes.)—; 
Jerusalem Delivered, ix. (1575). 

Bolland. Voltaire took leave of this 
country of paradoxes in the alliteration 
following : — “ Adieu I canaux canards, 
canaille^’ (Adieu 1 dykes, ducks, and 
drunkards). Lord Byron calls it— 

The waterland of Dutchman and of dltchea, 

Whose juniper expresses Its best juice. 

The poor man’s sparkling substitute for riches. 

Don Juan, s. ^ 

S. Butler says— 

A land that rides at anchor, and is not moored. 

In which men do not lire, go aboard. 

HtuKbras {xW/Srttm. 

Hollaiid in Bngland, one of the 
three districts of Lincolnshire. Wlieri 
Boston stands used to be called “ Ill|^ 
Holland." The other two districts are 
Lindsey, the highest land; and Kedevm^ 
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the western part, famous for its heaths. 
Holland^ the fen>lands in the south-east. 

And for that pfcrt of mo [LincolnsJ] which men •• High 
HoUand'^caU, 

Where Boston seated Is, by plenteous Wytliam’s 
£iU . . . 

No other tract of land doth like abundance yield. 

Drayton : Polyolbion, xxv, (i6a9). 

Solles Street (London). So called 
from John Holies duke of Newcastle, 
father of Henrietta Cavendish countess 
of Oxford and Mortimer. (See HEN¬ 
RIETTA Street, p. 483.) 

Kolly-tree Inn {Boots at tki), (See 
Cobb, p. 223.) 

Holman {Lieutenant Janus), the 
blind traveller (1787-1857). 

Holofer'nes (4-^/.), a pedantic school¬ 
master, who speal^ like a dictionary. 
The character is meant for John Fiorio, 
a teacher of Italian in London, who 
published, in 1598. a dictionary cal^d 
A World of Words. He provoked fne 
retort by condemning wholesale ftie 
English dramas, which, be said, were 
' * neither right comedies, nor right 
tragedies, but perverted histories without 
decorum.” The following sentence is a 
specimen of the style in which he talked:— 

Tb« deer was ... in tan^is (blood), ripe at a 
pomewater who now hangeth luce a Jewel in the ear of 
cmlo (the sky, the welkin, the heaven); and anon fsUeth 
like a crab on the face of Urra (the soil, the land, the 
eanh).>-^ 5 A<(»Arr/rarr; LevTs Labour's Lost, act iv. sc. 
* (» 594 ). 

{fiolofemes is an imperfect anagram of 
“Joh'nes Fiorio,” the first and last letters 
being omitted.) 

Holofemes, lieutenant-general of 
the armies of Nabuchodonosor, king of 
Assyria. When he laid siege to Bethulia, 
he cut off the water supply, and the Jews 
promised to surrender if God did not 
succour them within five days. In this 
interim Judith killed Holofemes with a 
tent-naib— Judith, 

• ♦ • There was yet another Holofemes, 
fore-king mentioned in the Hungarian 
folk-tale of Magic Helen, (See the col¬ 
lection made by count Mailath.) 

Hol'ophene ( Thubal), the great 
tophister, who, in the course of five years 
and three months, taught Gargantua to 
say his A B C backwards.— Rabelais: 
Gargantuat i 14 (x533). 

Holy Bottle (The Oracle of the), 
the object of Pantag'mers search. He 
risited various lands with his friend 
Panurge (a syL), the last place being 
the i&nd of Lantern^land, where the 
*^liolde*' sras kepthi an alabaster fount 


in a magnificent temple. When thf 
party arrived at the sacred spot, the 
priestess threw something into the fount; 
whereupon the water began to bubble, 
and the word “Drink” issued from the 
“bottle.” So the whole party set to 
drinking Falemian wine, and, being 
inspired with drunkenness, raved with 
prophetic madness; and so the romance 
ends.— Rabelais: Panta^ruel (1545). 

Like Paatagruel and his companions in quest of the 

Oracle of the Bottle."*—Sterne. 

Holy Brotherkood ( The), in 
Spain called Santa Hermandad, was on 
association for the suppression of high¬ 
way robbery. 

The thieves. . . . believing the Holv Brotherhood 
was coming, . . . got up in a hurry, and alarmed thefct 
companions.—Z.cxaf'/.' Gil Bias, i. (1715). 

Holy Island, Lindisfarne, in the 
German Sea, about eight miles from 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. It was once the 
see of the famous St. Cuthbert, but now 
the bishopric is that of Durham. The 
ruins of the old cathedral are still visible. 

Ireland ised to be so called, on account 
of its numerous saints. 

Guernsey was so called In the tenth 
century, on account of the great number 
of monks residing there, 

Rtigen was so called by the Slavonic 
Varini. 

Holy Living and Dying, by bishoy 
Jeremy Taylor (1650). 

Holy Maid of Kent, Elizabeth 
Barton, who incited the Roman Catholics 
to resist the progress of the Reformation, 
and pretended to act under divine in¬ 
spiration. She was executed in 1534 
for “predicting” that the king (Henry 
VIII.) would die a sudden death if he 
divorced queen Katharine and married 
Anne Boleyn. At one time she was 
thought to be inspired with a prophetic 
gift, and even the lord chancellor, sir 
Thomas More, was inclined to think so. 

Holy Mother of the Hnjisiaiis. 

Moscow is so called. 

Holy War (The), by John Bunyan 

(1684). 

KolyveU Street, London. So 
called from a spring of water “most 
sweet, salubrious, and clear, whose runnels 
murmur over the shining stones.” 

*. * Other similar wens in the subwbs 
of London were Clerkenweti and St. 
Clement’s Well 

Home, Sweet Home. The words 
of this popular song are by John Howard 
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Payne, an American* U is introduced 
in his melodrama called Clari, or The 
Maid of Milan, The music is by sir 
Henry Bishop. 

Homer, a Greek epic poet, author of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, in Greek 
hexameters. The Iliad is supposed to 
have been composed somewhere about 
B.c. 962, and the Odyssey about B.c. 927. 
They were reduced to writing by Pisis- 
tratos of Athens, b.c. 531. They are not 
“Attic” Greek, but the Greek of Asia 
Minor, (For the tales, see Iliad and 
Odyssev.) 

•, • The following have translated into 
English verse both poems. The first date 
is for the Iliad, and the second date for 
the Odyssey :— 

Bryant, 1870, tS?!; Chaj juan, in Alexandrian metre, 
1598, 16x4 ; CoUins, 1861.1S70; Conington and VVorsley, 
In Spenserean metre, both in 1614; Cowi>er, in blairlc 
verse, both in 1791; Hobbes, both in 1677; Morgate, 
i860.1865; Ogilby, 1660. 1669; Pope, 1719, 1735. 

IT The following have translated into 
English verse the Iliad only :— 

Baxter, 1854; Brandreth, 1846: Cordery, 1870: Dart, 
t86j: lord Derby, 1867; Hall, 1581; Herschel. 1866 ; 
Green, 1865; Wacphorson, 1773; Merivale, 1869; Mor¬ 
tice, 1809 ; Nevrtnan, 1871; Selwyn, 1865; Simcox, 
i8(^j Wright, 1859. 

Tickle translated into English verse 
dk. the Iliad, 

IT Tne following have translated into 
Elnglish verse the Odyssey only :— 

Cary, 1803; Edginton, 1869; Merry, 1871; Musgrare, 

1869. 

The British Homer. Milton is so called 
on Gray’s monument in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Mo more the Grecian muse unrivalled reignii 
To Britain let the nations homage pay: 

She felt a Homer's Are in Milton's strains, 

A Pindar's rapture in the lyre of Gray. 

The Casket Homer, an edition of Homer 
corrected by Aristotle, which Alexander 
the Great carried about with him, and 
placed in a golden casket richly studded 
with gems, found in the tent cf Darius. 
Alexander said there was but one thing 
in the world worthy to be kept in so 
precious a casket, and that was Aristotle's 
Homer, 

The Celtic Homer, Ossian, son of Fingal 
of Morven. 

The Oriental Homer, Ferdusi, the 
Perskn poet, who wrote the Chdh Ndmeh, 
or history of the Persian kings. It con¬ 
tains 120,000 verses, and was the work of 
thirty years (940*1020). 

The Prose Homer, ffenry Fielding the 
novelist. Byron calls him “ The Prtfse 
Homer of Human Nature *' (i707*-i764). 


The Scottish Homer, William Wilkie, 
author of The EpigonHad (1721-1772). 

The Homer of our Dramatic Poets, 
Shakespeare is so called by Dryden 
(1564-1616). 


Shakespeare was the Homer or father of our dnunitie 

F oots; Jonson was the Vlrjrii. I admire rare Ben, btit 
love Shakespeare.— Dryatn. 

The Homer of Ferro!ra. Ariosto was 
called by Tasso, Omero Ferraresi (1474- 




)• 


The Homer of the Pranks, Angilbert 
was so called by Charlemagne. He died 
81^ 

The Homer of the, French Drama, 
Pierre Corneille was so called by sir 
Walter Scott (1606-1684). 

The Homer of Philosophers, Plato (B.C. 

429-347)* 

Homer the Younger, Philiscos, one ol 
the seven Pleiad poets of Alexandria, in 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphos. 

Homer a Curefor the Ague. It is an old 
superstition that if the fourth book of the 
Iltad is laid under the head of a patient 
suffering from quartan ague, ft will cure 
him at once. Serenus Sammonicus, 
preceptor of Gordian, a noted physician, 
says— 

Maeonia lUados quartum suppone timcntL 

Prm,9s» 


Homeric Chaxacters. 

Agamemnon, haughty and imperious; 
Achilles, brave, impatient of command, 
and relentless ; Diomed, brave as Achil¬ 
les, but obedient to authority; Ajax the 
Greater, a giant in stature, foolhardy, 
arrogant, and conceited ; Nestor, a sage 
old man, garrulous on the glories of his 
youthful days; Ulysses, wise, crafty, 
and arrogant; Patroclos, a gentle 
friend ; I'HERsiTitSf a scurrilous denui* 
gopie. 

Hector, the protector and father of 
his country, a brave soldier, an affection¬ 
ate husband, a wise counsellor, and a 
model prince; Sarp£don, the favourite 
of the gods, gallant and ^nerous; 
Paris, a gallant and a fop; Troilus, 
“the prince of chivalry;'* Priasi, a 
broken-spirited old monarch. 

Helen, a heartless beauty, faithleas, 
and fond of pleasure; Anorom'acue, a 
fond young mother and affectionate wife; 
Cassandra, a querulous, croaking pro¬ 
phetess ; Hecuba, an old she-bear robbed 
of her whelps. 

Homeepnn (Zehiel), a farmer of 
Castieton. Being turned out of his farm, 
he goes t«r London to seek his fottune. 
Though quite illiterate, he has wsunn 
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affections, noble principles, and a most 
ingenuous mind. Zekiel wins ^20.000 by 
a Tottery ticket, bought by his deceased 
father. 

Cicely Homespun, sister of Zekiel, be¬ 
trothed to Dick Dowlas (for a short time 
the Hon. Dick Dowlas). When Cicely 
went to London with her brother, she 
look a situation with Caroline Dormer. 
Miss Dormer married “the heir-at-law’* 
of baron Duberly, and Cicely married 
Dick Dowlas.— Colman : The Heir-at- 
Law (1797). 

Homilioa (The Book of), under the 
direction of archbishop Cranmer (1547). 

Hominy (Afrs.), philosopher and 
authoress, wife of major Hominy, and 
“mother of the modern Gracchi," as she 
called her daughter, who lived at New 
Thermopylae, three days this side of 
“Eden,*’ in America. Mrs. Hogiiny 
was considered by her countrymen a 
“very choice spirit.*’— Dickens: Martin 
ChuMxlnvit (1844). 

Homo, man. Said to be a corruption 
of OMO; the two O's represent the two 
eyes, and the M the rest of the human 
face. Dant6 says the gaunt face of a 
starved man resembles the letter “ M.** 

Wlio reads the name 
For tftmn upon his forehead, tbon ttiO M 
Had traced most plaialy. 

DanU ; P-ttrgaUry, aiUL (1306). 

N.B. —The two downstrokes represent 
the contour, and the V of the letter repre¬ 
sents the nose. Hence the human face 
is i«yoj 

Honeim'F Slxoea. 1 have brought 
nothing back but Honeitn's shoes, A 
Chinese proverb, meaning, “Mine has 
been a bootless errand.’’ The tale is that 
aa Arab went to one Honeim to buy a 
pair of shoes] but, after the usual 
na^gling, be said they were too dear, and 
left the stall. Honeim knew the road 
the man would take, and, running on in 
advance, dropped one of the shoes on 
purpose. Presently up came the man, 
sees the shoe in the road, and says, 
“ How marvellously like is this to 
Honeim's shoes ! If now I could find the 
fellow, I would pick up this." So be 
looked all about, but without success, 
and passed on. lu the mean time 
Honeim had mu half a league further, 
and dropped the other shoe, and when 
tiie Arab came to the spot and saw it, he 
regretted that he had not picked up the 
first ^oo; tying his camel to a tree« 


he ran back to fetch it. On returning to 
the place again, he found his camel bad 
been stolen, and when he arrived at 
home and was asked what he had 
brought back, he replied, “ Nothing but 
Honeim’s shoes." 

^ Moses Primrose and the green 
spectacles may be compared with the 
Arab and Honeim’s shoes. 

Honest George. General George 
Monk, duke of Albemarle, was so called 
by the Cromwellites {1608-1670). 

Honest Man. Diogenes, being asked 
one day what he was searching for so 
diligtmtly that he needed the light of m 
lantern in broad day, replied, “An honest 
man." 

Searched «rlth lantem.lis^ht to find an honest nuuL 
S0ut)uy: Roderick, ttc,, axL (kIX4}. 
Still will he hold his lantern up to scan 
The face of monardu for an houeat man. 

Byron : Agt ^SronMt, x. Ifliai). 

Honest TLievea ( The), The 
“thieves" are Ruth and Arabmla, two 
heiresses, brought up by justice Day, 
trustee of the estates of Ruth and guar¬ 
dian of Arabella. The two girls wish 
to marry colonel Careless and captain 
Manly, but do not know how to get 
possession of their property, which is in 
the hands of justice Day. It so happens 
that Day goes to pay a visit, and the two 
girls, finding the key of his strong box, 
help them^ves to the deeds, etc., to 
which they are respectively entitled. 
Mrs. Day, on her return, accuses them 
of robbery; but Manly says, “Madam, 
they have taken nothing but what is 
their own. They are honest thieves, I 
assure you."— T, JCnig^ (a farce). 

(This is a mere rifacimento of Tie 
Committee (1670), by the Hon. sir R. 
Howard. Most ot the names are identical, 
but “captain Manly" is substituted for 
colonel Blunt.) 

* Honesty. Timour used to boast that 
during his reign a child might carry a 
purse of gold from furthest east to 
furthest west of his vast empire without 
fear of being robbed or molested.— Gib¬ 
bon : Decline and Fall, etc, (1776-^). 

Y A similar state of things existed in 
Ireland, brought about by the adminis¬ 
tration of king Brien. A young lady of 
great h^uty, adorned with jewels, imderr 
took a journey alone from one end of.the 
kingdom to the other; but no attempt 
was made upon her honour, nor ws 4 
rohbed of her jewels .—IVarmr t 
gf/#v/aa</, I lOk . 
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•,* Thomas Moore has made this the 
subject of one of his Irish Melodies, i. 
(*'Kich and Rare were the Gems she 
Wore," 1814). 

Aonay. Glaucus, son of Minos, was 
smothered in a cask of honey. 

Honeycomb ( Will), a fine gentle¬ 
man, and great authority on the fashions 
of the day. He was one of the members 
of the imaginary club from which the 
Spectator issued.— The Spectator (1711- 

1713)- 

Sir Ro^r de Cprerley, a country gentleman, to whom 
reference was made when matters connected with rural 
aflikirs were in question: Will Honeycomb gave law on 
all things concerning the gay world; caf^ain Sentry 
stood up for the army: and sir Andrew Freeport repre¬ 
sented ue comniercul interest.—CAamdrrr; English 
LiUraturt, i. 603. 

Honey combe {Mr.), the uxorious 
husband of Mrs. Honeycombe, and father 
of Polly. Self-willed, passionate, and 
tyrannical. He thinks to bully Polly 
out of her love-nonsense, and by locking 
her in her chamber to keep her safe, 
for^^etting that "love laughs at lock¬ 
smiths," and " where there's a will there's 
a way." 

Mrs. Honeycombe, the dram-drinking, 
raaudling, foolish wife of Mr, Honey- 
combe, always ogling him, calling him 
"lovey," "sweeting,^ or "dearie," but 
generally muzzy, and obfuscated with 
cordials or other messes. 

Polly Honeycombe, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Honeycombe; educated by 
novels, and as full of romance as don 
Quixote. Mr. I-.edger, a stockbroker, 
pays his addresses to her; but she hates 
him, and determines to elope with Mr. 
Scribble, an attorney’s clerk, and nephew 
of her nurse. This folly, however, is 
happily interrupted. — Colman: Polly 
Honeycombe (17^). 

Honejrman [Charles), a free-and- 
easy clergyman, of social habits and 
fluent speech.— Thackeray: The New- 
comes (1855). 

Honeymoon (The), a cornedv by 
J. Tobin (1804). The general scheme 
resembles that 01 the Taming of the Shrew, 
viz, breaking-in an unruly colt of high 
mettle to tlte harness of wifely life. The 
duke of Anuiza marries the proud, over¬ 
bearing, but beautiful Juliana, eldest 
daughter of Balthazar. After marriage, 
he takes her to a mean hut, and pretends 
be is only a peasant, who must work for 
bis daily bread, and that his wife most 
do the household drudgery. He acts 


Soo 

with great gentleness and affection ; and 
by the end of the month, Juliana, being 
thoroughly reformed, is introduced to 
the castle, where she finds that her hus¬ 
band after all is the duke, and that she is 
the duchess of Aranza. It is an excellent 
and well-written comedy. 

Honeywood, “ the good-natured 
man," whose property is made the prey 
of swindlers. His uncle, sir William 
Honeywood, in order to rescue him from 
sharpers, causes him to be seized for a 
bill to which he has lent his name " to a 
friend who absconded." By this arrest 
the young man is taught to discriminate 
between real friends and designing 
knaves. Honeywood dotes on Miss 
Richland, but, fancying that she loves 
Mr. Lofty, forbears to avow his love; 
eventually, however, all comes right. 
Honeywood promises to " reserve his 
pity for real distress, and his friendship 
for true merit." 

Though incliued to the rlgl^t, [A/] had not courage to 
condemn the wrong, (//ijfcharity was but Injustice? 
fA^r] benevolence out weakness; and [his\ friendship 
but credulity.—TA/ Good-natured Man, act t. 

Sir William Honeywood, uncle of Mr. 
Honeywood “the good-natured man." 
Sir William sees with regret the faults 
of his nephew, and tries to correct them. 
He is a dignified and high-minded gen¬ 
tleman.— Goldsmith: The Good-natured 
Man (1767). 

Hono'ra, daughter of general Archas, 
"the loyal subject" of the great-duke of 
Moscovia, and sister of Viola.— Beau¬ 
mont [f) and Fletcher: The Loyal Subject 
(i6t8). (Beaumont died 1616.) 

Hono'ria, a fair but haughty dame, 
greatly loved by Theodore of Ravenna; 
but the lady " hated him alone," and 
* ‘ the more he loved the more she dis¬ 
dained." One day, she saw the ghost 
of Guido Cavalcanti hunting with two 
mastiffs a damsel who despised, his love 
and who was doomed to sufler a year for 
every month she had tormented him. 
Her torture was to be hunted by dogs, 
torn to pieces, disemboweled, and re¬ 
stored to life again every Friday. This 
vision so acted on the mind of Honoria, 
that she no longer resisted the love of 
Theodore, but,." with the fuU consent of 
all, she changed her state. 

Theodore and Honoria (a poem). 

*.* This tale is frdm Boccaccio's X>o- 
cameron (day v. 8). 

Hoa.01^ (Mrt,), the waiting geatld- 
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woman of Sophia Western.— 

Tom Jones (1749). 

This is worse than Sophy Western and Mrs. Honour 
about Toro Jones's broken wn^-^Pr^/ksstr Wilson. 

Honour and Glory Chrtffiths. 

Captain Griffiths, in the reign of William 
IV., was so called, because he used to 
address his letters to the Admiralty, to 
“Their Honours and Glories at the 
Admiralty.’’ 

Honour of ilia Spear, a tourna' 
ment. 

He came to Runn's echoing halli, and sought the 
honour of the spear .—Tiu War ^ Inis- 
Thona. 

Honour paid to Iioarninff. A 

Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to Rome, 
solely for the purpose of l>eholding Livy 
the historian, and, after he had seen him, 
returned home again. 

IF When Alexander besieged Thebes, 
he spared the house of Pindar out of 
reverence to the p-eat poet (See WS- 
DOM, honour paid io ; Homkr, p. 498.) 

Honours [Crushed hy kis or her). 

i^t) Tarpeia (3 ry/.), daughter of Tar- 
peius (governor of the citadel of Rome), 
promised to open the gates to Tatuis, if 
his soldiers would giv'c her the ornaments 
they wore on their arms. As the soldiers 
entered the gate, they threw on her their 
shields, and cruslied her to death, saying, 
“These are the ornaments we Sabines 
wear on our arms.” 

(2) Draco, the Athenian legislator, was 
crushed to death in the theatre of x^igina 
by the number of caps and cloaks 
showered on him by the audience, as a 
mark of honour. 

(3) Elagab’alus, the Roman emperor, 
invited the leading men of Rome to a 
banquet, and, under pretence of showing 
them honour, rained roses upon tliem till 
they were smothered to death. 

8ood {/^oHn), a famous English out¬ 
law. Stow places him in the reign of 
Richard L, but others make him live at 
divers periods between Coeur de Lion and 
Edward 11 . His chief haunt was Sher¬ 
wood Forest, in Nottinghamshire. Ancient 
ballads abound with anecdotes of his per¬ 
sonal courage, his skill in archery, his 
generosity, and his great popularity. It is 
said that he robbed the rich, but gave 
largely to the poor; and that he pro¬ 
tected women and children with chivalrous 
magnanimity. According to tradition, he 
was treacherously bled to death by a nun, 
at the commtind of his kinsman, the prior 
nf Klif-k^i In Notts. 


Stukeley asserts that Robin Hood was 
Robert Fitzooth, earl of Huntingdon; 
and it is probable that his name hood, 
like capet given to the French king 
Hugues, refers to the cape or hood which' 
he usually wore, 

(The chief incidents of his life are 
recorded by Stow. Ritson has collected 
a volume of songs, ballads, and anecdotes 
called Robin Hood . . , that Celebrated 
English Outlaw (1795). Sir W, Scott has 
introduced him in his novel called Ivan- 
hoe, which makes the outlaw contemporary 
with Coeur de Lion. He is also men¬ 
tioned by Scott in The Talisman. 

Robin Hoods Chaplain, friar Tuck. 

Robin Hoods Men. I'he most noted 
were Little John, whose surname was 
Nailor; William Scarlet, Scathclooke (2 
syL), or Scadlock, sometimes called two 
brothers ; Will Stutly or Stukely; and 
Mutch the miller’s son. 

Chief, beside the butts, there stand 
Bold Robin Hood and all his band - 
Friar Tuck with itaif and cowl, 

Old Scathelooke (a syl.) with his aurjy scowl. 
Maid Marian fair as ivory boue. 

Scarlet, and Mutch, and Uttle John. 

sir It alter Scett. 

Robin Hoods Mistress, the Maid 
Marian. 

Hoods. Blue hoods, the p-urty badge 
of Navarre ; red hoods, the party badge 
of Paris ; blue and red hoods, the party 
badge of Charles [V.], wlien dauphin; 
white hoods, the party badge of the 
Burgundians, 

Hookem {Mr.), partner of lawyer 
Clippurse at Waverley Honour.— Sir W, 
Scots: Waverley (time, George IL). 

Hop (Robin), the hop plant. 

Get into thy hopjrard, for now it is time 
To teach Robin Hop on bis pole how to dlmb, 

Tusser: Five Hundyed Points (ffdoHS 
Hushandty, xU. tj (1557). 

Hope. The name of the first woman, 
according to Grecian mythology, was 
Pand6ra, made by Hephaeslos ^ulcem) 
out of earth. She was called Wnddra 
(** all-gifted ”) because all the deities con¬ 
tribute something to her charms. She 
married Epime'tbeus (4 ^l), in whose 
house was a box which no mortal might 
open. Curiosity induced Pand6ra to peep 
into it, when out flew all the ills of 
humanity, and she had but just time to 
close the lid before the escape of Hope, 

When men tnd nMure mdumod their fint dnotf • . 
^ all forsook the frlendtess. gruOty mind, 
the Uof>e-- 4 ht chnniiw lUU 

Cmmlbee: Fimsum 
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Hop# [The Bard of), Thomas Camp- 
beQ.wlio wrote The Pleasures of Hope, in 
two parts (1777-1844). 

Kop6 [The Cape 0/ Good), originally 
called “The Cape of Storms." 

If Similarly, the Euxinc {i.e. “ hos¬ 
pitable") Sea was originally called by 
the Greeks the Axine (i.e, “the in¬ 
hospitable ") Sea. 

(For the “Spirit of the Cape/* see 
Spikit.) 

Hope Diamond (The), a blue 
brilliant, weighing 44^ carats. 

It is supposed that this diamond is the 
same as tne blue diamond bought by 
Louis XIV,, in 1668, of Tavernier. It 
weighed in the rough iia^ carats, and 
after being cut 67! carats. In 1792 it 
was lost. In 1830, Mr. Daniel EUason 
came into possession of a blue diamond 
without any antecedent history ; this 
was bought by Mr. Henry Thomas Hope, 
and is c^lcd “ The Hope Diamond." 

Hope of Troy ( The), Hector. 

[i 7 c] stood them, as the Hope of Troy 

Afaiost the Greeks. 

ShaSutfeart: 3 Henry VI, act U. sc. i (1599}. 

Hope tKe Motive Dower of AIL 

Tbe aasbidous prince doth hope to conquer all; 

The dukes, earls, lords, and knights hope to be kings. 
The prelates hope to push for popish pall; 

lawyers hope to purchase wutuirous things; 

Tm merchants nope for no less reckonings: 

Tbe peasant hopes to get a ferine L/brm] at least; 

AO maa arc guests where Hope dotii hold the feast. 
(huatfene: The Fruitet ^ fVarre, 88 (died 1577), 

Hopeful, a companion of Christian 
after the death of Faithful at Vanity 
Fair.—.• The Pilgrims Progress, 
1(1678). 

Hopkins (Matthew), of Manningtree, 
in £smx, the witch-hnder. In one year 
be caused sixty persons to be hanged as 
reputed witches. 

SatwaCA tkrec and four thousand persons suffered 
daaUi far witchcrall between 1643 and 1661.— ZV. Z, 
Qrey, 

Hopkins (Nicholas), a Cbarlreux fnar. 
who prophesied “that neither the king 
[Henry V/IT] nor his heirs should 
prosper, but that the duke of Buckingham 
ihotild govern England*" 
titGent. The davil-ntank, Hopkiaa. hath oiada tUs 

wnAGenU That was he that fed him with his propheciea. 
Shmke^emrt: Henry yjIJ. act iL sc. z {1601I. 

Ho^’-my-Xlmmb, a character in 
several nursery tales. Tom Thumb and 
Hop-o'-my-Tbumb are not the same, 
although they are often confounded with 
each other. Tom Thumb was the ion of 


peasants, knighted by king Arthur, and 
killed by a spider. Hop-o'-my-T^mb 
was a nix, the same as the German 
daumling, the French le petit pouce, and 
the Scotch Tom~a 4 in or Tamlane. He 
was not a human dwarf, but a fay of 
usual fairy proportions. 

You Stump-o’-the-gutter, you Hop-o'>my>Thiaiib. 

Your husband must from LiUiput come. 

Karu O’Hara : Midas (Z778). 

Horace, the latin poet (b.c. 65-8). 
Translated into English verse by Francis. 
Lonsdale and Lee (1873), Ravens- 
worth, Robinson, etc. 

Odes: by Forsyth, 1876; Hawklzis (TWawtai). xfttj; 
Koveden, 1874: loro Lsrtton z869: Theodora 

Martin iyeea), 1869; professor Newuiaa. 1875. Bks. 
L. U.. by Jones, 1865; 1>7 J- Smith, 1867; fourboaks 
by Vardley, 1860. 

*.* James and Haraoa Smith pobllsbad, la ilts, tlw 
first two books adapted to modem times. 

M/ades: by Hughes, 1867; Martin ifoed), ztSy; IL 
Wood, x87». 

*.* Pope wrote soma imitations of Horace. 

Carmen Secular* (4 syl. ): by Mathews, 1867. 

Seitires: by Conmgton \r*ed), 1869; Mathews, 
1847; Martin 1869; MiUiogton, 1870; Wood. 

One Sanrt, tiughes. 1867. 

*.* Pope wrote some mutations of these Satires. 

Efistles: by Conington [£9ad], 1869 ; Martin {genii, 
i860; Millington, 1870. 

^rs Poeaca: by Cooington {goad), 1869; Wood, 
riya. 


The English Horace, Ben Jonson is 
80 called by Dekker the dramatist (1574- 

^wlqr was preposterously called 
George duke of Buckingham" The Pindar, 
Horace, and Virgil of England" {1618- 
1667). 

The French Horace, Jean Macrinus or 
Salmon (1^90-1557). 

Pierre Jeande Berangcr is called "The 
Horace of France," and *• The French 
Burns" (1780-1857). 

The Portuguese Horace, A. Ferreira 
(1528-1569). 

The Spanish Horace, Both Luperdo 
Argen'soia and bis brother Bartolome are 
so called. 


Horace, son of Oronte (a syL) and 
lover of Agnes. He first secs Agnes In a 
balcony, and takes ofif his hat in passing. 
Agnes returns his salute, " pour ne point 
manquer k la civilitA'* He again takes 
off his hat, and she again returns the 
compliment He bows a third time, 8ttKl 
she returns his ** politeness " a third time. 
" 11 passe, vient. repasse, et toujours me 
fait a chaque fois r^v^ence, et moi 
nouvelle r^vdrence aussi je lui rendois.*' 
An intimacy is soon established, whi^ 
ripens into love. Oronte tells bis son ^ 
intends him to marry the daughter of 
Bnriaut (a 47/.), which he refuses to do; 
but it foius out that Agnes is in laot 
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Enrigue’s daughter, so that love and 
obedience are easily reconciled.— Moliire: 
Vicole des Femvus (1662). 

Horace de Brienne (2 jy/.), ea- 

aged to Diana de Lascours ; but after the 

iscovery of Ogari'ta [alias Martha, 
Diana’s sister], he falls in love with her, 
end marries her with the free consent 
of his former choice.— Stirling: Tfu 
Orphan of ike Frozen Sea (1856). 

Horn Fauli'nsB, by Paley (1790), in 
which the truth of the ^cts is supposed 
to be corroborated by allusions in the 
Epistles of Paul. 

Koratia, daughter of Horatius "the 
Roman father,” She was engaged to 
Caius Curiatius, whom her surviving 
brother slew in the well-known combat 
of the three Romans and three Albans. 
For the purpose of being killed, she in- 
suited her brother Publius in his triumoh, 
and spoke disdainfully of his ‘‘ patri«ic 
love,” w’hich he preferred to filial aaid 
brotherly affection. In his anger he 
stabbed his sister with his sword.— 
Whitehead: The Roman Father 

Kora'tio, the intimate friend of prince 
HzmXti. Shake speare : Hamlet Prince of 
Denmark {1596). 

Hora'tlo, the friend and brother-in-law 
of lord Artamont, who discovers by 
accident that Calista, lord Altaraont's 
bride, has been seduced by Lothario, and 
informs lord Aliamont.of it A duel 
ensues between the bridegroom and the 
Uberiine, in which Lothario is killed ; and 
Calista slabs herself.— Rowe; The Fair 
Penitent (1703). 

Horatius, "the Roman father.” 
He is the father of the three Horatii 
chosen by the Roman senate to espouse 
the cause of Rome against the Albans. 
He glories in the choice, preferring his 
country to his offspring. His daughter, 
Horatia, was espoused to one of the 
Curiatii, and was slain by her surviving 
brother for taunting him with murder 
tmder the name of patriotism. The old 
man now renounced his son, and would 
have given him up to justice, but king 
and people interposed in his behalf. 

Publius Horatius, the surviving son 
of " the Roman father,” He pretended 
flight, and as the Curiatii pursued, "but 
not with equal speed,” he slew them one 
by one as they came Whitehead: 

The Eomtan Father (1741)* 

HoifAtiise [CbelAsl captain of the 


bridge-gate.over the Tiber. When Pod* 
s6na brought his host to replace Tarquin 
on the throne, the march on the city 
was so sudden and rapid, that the consul 
said, "The foe will be upon us before 
we can cut down the bridge.” Horatius 
exclaimed, "If two men will join me, I 
will undertake to give the enemy play 
till the bridge is cut down,” Spurius 
Lartius and Herminius volunteered to join 
him in this bold enterprise. Three men 
came against them and were cut down. 
Three others met the same fate. Then 
the lord of Luna came with his brand 
‘ * which none but he could wield," but the 
Tuscan was also despatched. Horatius 
then ordered his two companions to make 
good their escape, and they just crossed 
the bridge as it fell in with a crash. The 
bridge being down, Horatius threw him¬ 
self into the 'liber and swam safe to 
shore, amidst the applauding shouts of 
both armies.— Macaulay: Lays cf Ancient 
Rome (" Horatius,” 1842). 

Horati us Codes of the Tyrol, Alexandre 
Davy Dumas was so called for bis defence 
of the bridge of Brixen, in 1798. 

Horatius Codes of Horn, John Haring 
of Horn. The exploit which won him the 
name was the folio win g: In 1573 the prince 
of Orange sent Sonoy, the governor of 
North Holland, to attack the Diemerdyk, 
but the Spaniards routed the force. John 
Haring planted himself alone upon the 
dyke, where it was so narrow that two 
men could hardly stand abreast. Here, 
sword in hand, he opposed and held in 
check Tooo Spaniards till all his comrades 
had made good their retreat; then plung¬ 
ing into the sea, untouched by sp^ or 
^n, he effected his escape.— Motley: The 
Dutch Republic, iv. 8. 

Homhoimd (2 syl,) or Marru'bium 
vulgare {"white horehound”), used in 
coughs and pulmonary disorders, either in 
the form of tea or solid candy. Black 
horehound or Balldta nigra is recom¬ 
mended in hysteria, 

For comforting th« spleen and Uver, get for Juke 

File horehound. 

DrayiMt : PoiyoWm, xfiL (tScs). 

Horn. ( The Cape). So named by 
Sebouten. a Dutch mariner, who first 
rounded it. He was bom at Hoorn, in 
North Holland, and named the cape after 
his own native town. 

Horn (Hing), hereof a French metrical 
romance, the original of out Childe Norm 
or The Geste ^ ICyng Horn, The Erenc^ 
romance ii ascribed to Mestre Thomas ; 
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and Dr. Percy thinks the English romance 
is of the twelfth century, but this is pro¬ 
bably at least a century too early. 

a Horn is given in Ritson^s Ancient 
Metrical Romances; and was 
pu&ished by the Roxburghe and Early 
English Text Societies,) 

fiorn. “ Poor Tom, iky horn is dry “ 
(Ring Lear, act iii. sc. 3). Crazy beggars 
used to ca^ a cow's horn slung behind. 
It was their wont to enter schoolrooms to 
awe naughty children, and for this service 
the schoolmasters gave them a mug of 
drink, which was poured into their 
*'horn.’' 

Horn of CEastity and Fidelity. 

Morgan la Faye sent king Arthur a 
drinking-horn, from which no lady could 
drink who was not true to her husband, 
and no knight who was not feal to his 
liege lord. Sir Lamorake sent this horn 
as a taunt to sir Mark king of Cornwall.— 
Sir T. Malory: History of Prince Arthur, 
ii- 34 (1470). 

^ Ariosto's enchanted cup had the 
same property. 

IT The cuckolcCs drinking-horn was a 
vessel from which no “cuckold could 
drink without spilling the liquor.” (See 
Caradoc, p. 177.) 

IT Lcl coupe enchantie of Lafontaine 
was another test horn. (See Chastity, 
P..198.) 

Home, in the proverb Til chance it, 
as old Home did his neck, refers to Home, 
a clergyman in Nottinghamshire, who 
committed murder, but escaped to the 
Continent. After several years, he de¬ 
termined to return to England, and when 
told of the danger of so doing, replied, 
“ I'll chance it.’” He did chance it; but 
being apprehended, was tried, condemned, 
and executed,— The Newgate Calendar. 

Magwitch, having acquired a large 
fortune in Australia as a sheep-farmer, 
tried the same thing, but was arrested, 
tried, and condemned to death.— Dickens : 
Great Expectations (1861). 

Homer ^Jack), the little boy who sat 
in a comer to cat his Christmas pie, and 
thought himself wondrously clever be¬ 
cause with his thumb be contrived to pull 
out a plum. 

little Jack Homer sat in a comer, 

Eatine bis Cbristtnas pie t 
He put in bis thumb, and twBed out a {^m. 
Saying, ** What a good boy am 11' 

Nurstry Rhyme. 

*.* In Notes and QwerieSt xvi, 156, 
several explanations are offered, ascribing 


a political meaning to the words quoted 
—^Jack Homer being elevated to a kiiig*i 
messenger or kingA steward, and the 
“plum^' pulled out so cleverly being a 
valuable deed which the messenger 
abstracted. Some say he was the steward 
of the abbot of Glastonbury, and that the 
“ plum ” was the title-deeds of the manor 
of Wells. 

HOHSXa. The first to ride and tame a 
horse for the use of man was Melizyus 
king of Thessaly. (See Melizyus. ) 

(For names of noted horses, ancient and 
modern, see Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, p. 621, col. 2 to p. 627, col. 2.) 

The Black Horse, the 7th Dragoon 
Guards (not the 7th Dragoons). 'The^ 
have black velvet facings, and their 
plume is black and white. At one time 
they rode black horses. 

The Green Horse, the 5th Dr^oon 
Guards. (These are called ' ‘ The Princess 
Charlotte of Wales'. . .”) Facings dark 
green velvet, but the plume is red and 
white. 

The White Horse, the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards. (These are called “The Prince 
of Wales’ . . .”) 

(All the Dragoon Guards have velvet 
facings, except the 6lh lor “ Carabiniers”), 
which have white cwth facings. By 
“ facings ” are meant the collar and cuffs.) 

N.B,—“The white horse within the 
Garter ” is not the heraldic insignia of the 
White Horse Regiment or 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, but of »he 3rd Hussars (or “The 
King's Own”), who have also a white 
plume. This remment used to be called 
“ The 3rd Light Dragoons.” 

The Royal Horse, the Blues. 

Horse (The Wooden), a huge horse 
constructed by Ulysses and Dioraed, for 
secreting soldiers. The Trojans were 
told by Sinon it was an offering made 
by the Greeks to the sea-god, to ensure 
a safe home-voyage, adding that the 
blessing would pass from the Greeks to 
the Trojans if the horse were placed 
within the city walls. The credulous 
Trojans drew the monster into the city; 
but at night Sinon released the soldiers 
from the horse and opened the gates to 
the Grcdc army. The sentinels wew 
slain, the city fired in several places, and 
the inhabitants put to the sword. The 
tale of the “Wooden Horse ” forms no 
part of Homer's tUad, but is told Vlrgfl 
m his AKndid, VMl borrowed the t 4 e 
from Ar^llnos eff ^i^tuil^oae of t!^ 
Cyclic ppet% vho related the stoiy of die 
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'•Wooden Horse” and the •‘burning of 
Troy.” 

iT A very similar stratagem was em¬ 
ployed in the seventh century A.D. by 
Abu Obeidah in the siege of Arrestan, in 
Syria. He obtained leave of the governor 
to deposit in the citadel some old lumber 
which impeded his march. Twenty boxes 
(filled with soldiers) were accordingly 
placed there, and Abu, like the Greeks, 
pretended to march homewards. At night 
the soldiers removed the sliding bottoms 
of the boxes, killed the sentries, opened 
the city gates, and took the town.— 
Ockley : History of the Saracens, i. 187. 

^ The capture of Sark was effected by 
a similar trick. A gentleman of the 
Netherlands, with one ship, asked per¬ 
mission of the French to bury one of his 
crew in the chapel. The request was 
panted, but the coffin was full of arras. 
The pretended mourners, being well pro¬ 
vided with arms, fell on the guards dftd 
took the island by surprise.— Percy: 
Anecdotes, 249. (See Forty Thieves, 
p.388.) 

7 Muskat is said to have been taken 
by the Arabs, in the seventeenth century, 
by means of a somewhat similar strata¬ 
gem, They entered the town in the guise 
of peaceful peasants, hiding their arms in 
bundles of firewood, and took the oppor¬ 
tunity of the Portuguese garrison being 
assembled without arms at chapel to at¬ 
tack and massacre them.— Ross: Annals 
of Omar, 

Merlin*s Wooden Horse, Claviieno. 
This was the horse on which don Quixote 
effected the disenchantment of the infanta 
Antonom&sia and others. (See Clavi- 
LKNO, p. 215.) 

Kona {The Enchanted), a wooden 
horse with two pegs. By turning one of 
the pegs the horse rose into the air, and 
by turning the other it descended where 
and when the rider listed. It was given 
by an Indian to the shah of Persia, as a 
New Year's gift. (See Firouz Schah, 
p. Arabian Nights (“The Eo- 

dhanted Horse ”). (See Horse of Brass.) 


Korae. The 15 paints cf a good horse^ 

A food horse sholde ham three propjnteet of a 
man, three of a woman, three of a foxe, threa tS a 
haare, and three of an asse. Of aimtir, txade, prowde. 
and hardye. Of a Wfiman, fiurre.breasted, &ire ci 
Heava. and aasy to move. Of ayanw a fair tayUe, shoit 
mm sHMi a good trotte. Of a Mmmrt, a grata eye, a 
dry head, and well rennynge. Of an osm ■ hy|^ 
cmnm, a flat legge, and a good hooL-^fVynJ^ de 
mrd0(x496h 


3BEovM«liair breads Animals. 

According to legend, if the hair of a horse 


is dropped into corrupted water, It wiH 
turn to an animal 

A borse-liair laid in a palc'fuii of turbid water, wlU 
In a short time stir, ana become a living creature.— 
Holinsked: Discriftton 0/ England, 344. 

Horse KeigMnff, a Royal Iiot. 

On the death of Smerdis, the several 
competitors for the Persian crown agreed 
that he whose horse neighed first should 
be appointed king. The horse of Darius 
neighed first, and Darius was made king. 
Lord Brooke calls him a Scythian ; he 
was son of Hystasp^s the satrap. 

The brave Scythian 

Who found more sweetness in his horse's neighing 

Than all the Pkrj'gian, Dorian, Lydian playing. 

Lord Brooke. 

Horse Fainted Tme to Life (A). 
Apcll6s of Cos painted Ale.xander's horse 
so wonderfully well that a real horse, 
seeing it, began to neigh at it, supposing 
it to be alive. 

^ Myro the statuary made a cow so true 
to life that several bulls were deceived by it. 

^ Velasquez painted a Spanish admiral 
so true to life that Felipe IV., mistaking 
it for the man himself, reproved the sup¬ 
posed officer sharply for wasting his time 
in a painter's studio when be ought to be 
with his fleet. 

U Zeuxis painted some grapes so ad¬ 
mirably that birds flew at them, thinking 
them real fruit. 

^ Parrhasios of Ephesus painted a 
curtain so inimitably that Zeuxis thought 
it to be a real curtain, and bade the artist 
draw it aside that he might see the 
painting behind. 

IT Quintin Matsys of Antwerp painted 
a bee on the outstretched leg of a fallen 
angel so naturally that when old Mandyn, 
the artist, returned to his studio, be tried 
to frighten it away with his pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief. 

Horae of Braaa {The), a present 
from the king of Araby and Ind to 
Cambuscan' king of Tartary. A person 
whispered in its ear where he wished to 
go, and, having mounted, turned a {un, 
whereupon the brazen steed rose in the 
air as high as the rider wished, and 
within twenty-four hours landed him al 
the end of his journey. 

This st««d of brass, that easily aad wall 
Can, in the space of a day natural, . . • 

Baaren your body into every ^ca 
To whicn your hearts wiUeto for to pace. 
Chmtur: Canmrkmy 7 <>Av{'‘TheSquire's Tal«,*'agm 

(See Horsk, The EnchanUd,) 

Horst IConrade), one of tho influx 
^ts at Liege. W* ScoUt QmnHn 
(tune, Edward 
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Hortensa' (a jy/.), the vindictive 
French maidservant of lady Dedlock, 
In revenge for the partiality shown by 
lady Dedlock to Rosa the village beauty, 
Hortense murdered Mr. Tulkinghorn, and 
tried to throw the suspicion of the crime 
on lady Dedlock.— Dickens: Bleak House 
(1852). 

Horten'sio, a suitor to Bianca the 
younger sister of Katharina “ the Shrew.” 
Katharina and Bianca are the daughters 
of Baptista, — Shakespeare: Taming cf 
the Shrew (1594). 

Korten'sio, noted for his chivalrous 
love and valour.— Massinger: The Bash¬ 
ful Lover {1636). 

Korwendillns, the court at which 
Hamlet lived. 

This is that Hamlet . . . who lived at the court of 
HorwendiUus, 500 years before we were born.— 

Hosier's Ghost {Admiral), a ballad 
by Richard Glover {1739). Admiral Hosier 
was sent with twenty sail to the Spanish 
West Indies, to block up the galleons of 
that country. He arrived at the Rasti- 
mentos, near Portobello, but had strict 
orders not to attack the foe. His men 
perished by disease, but not in fight, and 
the admir^ himself died of a broken 
heart. After Vernon’s victory, Hosier 
and his 3000 men rose, "all in dreary 
hammocks shrouded, which for winding- 
sheets they wore,” and lamented the 
cruel orders that forbade them to attack 
the foe, for ” with twenty ships he surely 
could have achieved what Vernon did 
with only six.” |See Grenville, p. 449.) 

Hospital of Compassion, the 

house of correction, 

A troop ot al£uaxels carried me to the hospital of 
compassion.—Lrxdtfv Gi/ Bias, vll. 7 (1735). 

Hotspur. So Harry Percy, son of 
the earl of h?orlhumberland, was called 
from his fiery temper, over which he had 
no control.— Shakespeare : x and 2 Henry 
IV. (IS97). 

WQBam Bensley l<738'‘>Si 7] had the true poetic eii’ 
thusiasm. . . . None that I remember possessed even 
a portkm of that fine madness which he threw out in 
Hotspur's fine rant about glo^. His voice had the 
dissonance and at times the Inspiring effect of the 
trnmpet—CAnr/rx Lamb. 

l^tspnr of Bebate {The), lord 
Derby, called by lord Litton, in New 
Timon^ "The Rupert of Debate” (1799- 
1869). 

Houd (x syU)t a prophet sent to 
pre^ch repratance to the Adites (a sylX 
and to reprove their king Shedad for his 
pride. As the Adites and their king 
refused to hear the prophet, God sent on 


the kingdom first a drought of three 
years’ duration, and then the Sarsar or 
icy wind, for seven days, so that all the 
people perished. Houd is written *' Hfid ” 
in Sale's Koran, i. 

Then stood the prophet Houd and cried, 

•* Woe 1 woe to Irem J woe to Ad J 
Death is gone up Into her palaces 1 
Woe I wool a day of guilt and punishment 1 
A day of desolation 1" 

Southey : Thalaba the Destroyer, L 41 (1797) 

Hongll'ton [Sergeant), in Waverlcy’s 
regiment. — Sir lv» Scott : Waver ley 
(time, George II.). 

Hounslow, one of a gang of thieves 
that conspired to break into lady Bounti¬ 
ful's house. — Farquhar : The Beaux' 
Stratagem {1705). 

Honri, plu. Houris, the virgins of 
paradise ; so called from their large black 
eyes {hdr al oydn). According to Mo¬ 
hammedan faith, an intercourse with these 
lovely women is to constitute the chief 
delight to the faithful in the "world to 
come.”— AI Kordn, 

Honrs of Idleness, the first series 
of poems published, in 1807, by lord 
Byron. I’he severe criticism in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review brought forth the satire 
called English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers {1809). 

House Judged by a Brick. Hie- 
r 5 cl 6 s, the compiler of a book of jests, 
tells us of a pedant who carried about a 
brick as a specimen of the house which 
he wished to sell. 

He that tries to recommend Shakespeare hy select 
quotations, will succeed like the pedant in Uferoclfis, 
who, when he offered his house to sale, carried a brick 
In his pocket as a specimen.—iTr. Johnson: Pnjkia 
to Shakespeare, 

House of Fame, a magnificent 
palace erected on a lofty mountain of ice, 
and supported by rows of pillars on which 
are inscribed the names of illustrious 
poets. Here the goddess of fame sits 
on a throne, and dispenses her capricious 
judgments to the crowd who come to seek 
her favours.— Chaucer: House of Fatne. 

Houae that Jack Built [The), a 
cumulative nursery story, in which every 
preceding statement is repeated after the 
introduction of a new one ; thus— 

s. TThls isjtbn bouse that Tack buflt. 

а. ITUs it' the malt that lay la . . . 

3. This is the rat that eat. . . 

i. rhis it the cat that kilted . . . 

S. This is the dog that worried . . • 

б. the cow with the cnirapted hom, tiiat 

t tTMs is) the maiden eg forlorn, that milked ... 

i^ the man all tattered and tom, tiMd 

9. ThU Is uSa'prleit aM ahaven md fiSoiik, tbil 
married « .« 
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IT A similar accumulation occurs in 
another nursery tale, with this difference 
^the several clauses are repeated twice: 
once by entreaty of the old woman to 
perform some service to get her pig to 
cross over a bridge that she may get 
home; and then the reverse way, when 
each begins the task requested of them. 
It begins with a statement that an old 
woman went to market to buy a pig; 
th^ came to a bridge, which the pig 
would not go over, so the old woman 
called to a stick, and said— 


I. [S/icA, stick, heat /or\ p^g won't go orw tike 
bridge, ana I shan't g^et home to nigtit. 

а, IFirt.ytrt] bum stick, stick won't biat pig . . . 

3. tVattr, waUr\ quench fire, fire won't . . . 

4. Clr, ox] drink water, water won’t . . . 

S Butcher, l^utcher] kill ox, ox wont . . . 

б. Rc/e, rct/r] hang butcher, butcher wont . . . 

7. tXat, run gnaw rope, rope wont . . . 

a Cat, cat, lull rat, rat won't . . . 

Then the cat began to kill the rat, and the rat began 
to gnaw the rope, and the rope began . . . etc, and 
the pig went over the bridge, and so the old woman 
got home that night. . 

^ Dr. Doran gave the following Hebre^ 
parable ’ in Notes and Queries :— v 


1. IThis is] the kid that my father bought for two 
zuziro 


This it 
This is\ 
Thisis\ 
This is' 
This is\ 
This is 
This is] 


the cat that eat . . , 
the dog that btt . . . 
the stick that beat . . . 
the fire that burnt . . , 
the water that quenched . , . 
the ox that drank . . . 
the butcher that kUle<l . 


This Is the angel, the angel of death, that slew , 


*,* Wliile correcting these proofs, a 
native of South Africa informs me that 
he has often lieard the Kafirs tell their 
children the same story. 


Konseliold Words, a weekly 
periodical by Charles Dickens (18^0-1857); 
It gave place to Once a Week, which, since 
1859, has been called All the Year Round, 


Kous'saixi {Prince), the elder brother 
of prince Ahmed. He possessed a carpet 
of such wonderful powers that if any one 
sat upon it it would transi^rt him in a 
moment to any place he liked. Prince 
Houssain bought this carpet at Bisnagar, 
in India.^AraBian NightsAhmed and 
Paribanou *’). 

The wldi of the penman Is to him like prince 
Hmaeatit's tapestry In the Eastern fhble.— fK Scott. 

^ Solomon’s carpel {g.v.) possessed 
the same locomotive power. 

Kouylinlixiins [Whinl^ims], a race 
of horses endowed with human reason, 
and bearing rule over the race of man.— 
Swi/f: Guliitfif's Tratmis {1706), 

•*Tfue, true, ejr, ^ feplled the Domtne, his 
houyhtih^ laugh aliilcittg udo an hysterical giggie.— 
Sir W.Sutt: AfannsHm {iStS) 


Kow they brought the Good 
Ifews from Ghent (16—), a ballad by 
R. Browning (1845). A purely imaginai^ 
incident. 

Howard, in the court of Edward IV. 
—Sir W. Scott: Anne of Geierstein (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Kow'ataon (Luckie), midwife at 
Ellangowan.— Sir W, Scott: Guy Man- 
nering {time, George II,). 

Howden (Mrs.), saleswoman.— Sir 
W, Scott: Heart of Midlothian (time, 
George II.). 

Howe (Miss), the friend of Clarissa 
Harlowe, to whom she presents a strong 
contrast. She has more worldly wisdom 
and less abstract principle. In questions 
of doubt, Miss Howe would suggest some 
practical solution, while Clarissa was 
mooning about hypothetical contingencies. 
She is a girl of high spirit, disinterested 
friendship, and sound common sense.— 
Richardson : Clarissa Harlowe (1749). 

Howel or Hoel, king of the West 
Welsh in the tenth century, sumamed 

the Good." He is a very famous kin^, 
especially for his code of laws. This is 
not the Howel or Hoel of Arthurian 
romance, who was duke of Armorica In 
the sixth century. 

W'hat Mulmutian laws, or Martian, ever were 
More excellent tbeb those vibicb our good Hovel here 
Ordained to gfovem Wales ? 

Drayton : Potyolbion, I*, (xdii^. 

Howie (famie), bailie to Malcolm 
Bradwardine (3 syl.) of Inchgrabbit.— 
SirW.Scott: Waverley (time.Gcorge IL). 

Howlaglasa (MasUr), a preacher and 
friend of justice Maulstalule.— Sir W. 
Scott: Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles 
II.). 

Howle'glaa (Father), the abbot of 
Unreason, m the revels held at Kenna* 
quhair Abbey.— Sir W. Scott: TheAMat 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Howleglass (2 a clever rascal. 
Called '• Howleglass," the hero of an old 
German jest-book, popular in England in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. (SeeTYLL.) 

Hoyden (Miss), a lively, ignorant, 
romping, countiy ^rl.— Vanhrugk: The 
Rel^se (1697). 

(Tnis was Mrs. Jordan’s groat 
character.) 

Hoyden (Miss), daughter of sir Tun- 
belly Clumsy, a green, ill-cdacated, 
country girh living near Scarboroui^. 
Bhe is promised in marriage to terd Flop 
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pington, but as his lordship is not person¬ 
ally known either by the knight or his 
daughter, Tom Fashion, the nobleman’s 
younger brother, passes himself off as 
lord Foppington, is admitted into the 
family, and marries the heiress.— Sheri¬ 
dan : A Trip to Scarborough (1777).' 

(Sheridiin’s comedy is The Rtlapse of 
Vanbrugh {1697), abridged, recast, and 
somewhat modernized.) 

Krasvelg, the giant who keeps watch 
on the north side 01 the root of the Tret' 
of the World, to devour the dead. His 
shape is that of an eagle. Winds and 
storms are caused by the movement ot 
his wings.— Scandinavian Mythology. 

Whrre the licaven's remotest bound 
With darkness Is encompassed round. 

There llrASvci'ccr bits and swings 
The tempest from its eagle wings. 

Eddm, oj a^mund (by Amos Cottle). 

Krimfax'i, the horse of Night, from 
whose bit fall the rime-drops that every 
morning bedew the cdorih.—Scandinavian 
Mythology. 

HrotR^ax, king of Denmark, whom 
Beowulf delivered from the monster 
Grendel. Hrothgar built I leorot, a mag¬ 
nificent palace, and here he distributed 
rings (treasure), and held his feasts; but 
the monster Grendel, envious of his hap¬ 
piness, stole into the hall after a feast, 
and put thirty of the thanes to death in 
their sleep. The same ravages were 
repeated night after night, till Beowulf, at 
the head of a mixed band of soldiers, went 
against him and slew him.— Beowulf (an 
Anglo-Saxon epic poem, sixth century). 

. Hry 'mer, pilot of the ship Nagelfar 
(made of the ' ‘ nails of the dead ").— Scan¬ 
dinavian Mythology. 

Hnb of the Universe. A hub is the 
nave of a wheel, a boss or protuberance ; 
hence the '' boss of the world " is much 
the same as the "hub of the universe,” 
meaning the thing most prominent or 
important. 

Bayreuth [i.e. Wagnerism] was to be the “ hub of tlM 
universe,” as far as dramatic music [*j) concemod.— 
ffineteenih Csniury. September, 1896, ^ 36». 

Kubha and Zngwar, two Danish 
•chiefs, who, in 870, conquered East Anglia 
and wintered at Thetford, in Norfolk. 
King Edmund fought against them, but 
was beaten and taken prisoner. The 
Danish chiefs offered him his life and 
kingdom if he would renounce Chris¬ 
tianity and pay them tribute; but as be 
refu.sed to do so, they tied him to a tree, 
shot at him with arrowSi and then cut off 


his head. Edmund was therefore called 
“St. Edmund.” AluTcd fought aeven 
battles with Hubba, and slew him at 
Abingdon, in Berkshire. 

Alured , . , 

In seven brave foughteu fields their chantpkm 
chased, 

And slew him lo the end at Ablngton [rir]. 

Drajfton : PelyolHon. zii. (16*3). 

Hubbard {Old Mother) went to her 
cupboard to get a bone for her dog, 
but, not finding one, trotted hither and 
thither to fetch sundry articles for his 
behoof. Every time she returned she 
found Master Doggie performing some 
extraordinary feat, and at last, having 
finished all her errands, she made a grand 
curtsey to Master Doggie. The dog, not 
to be outdone in politeness, made his 
mistress a profound bow; upon which 
the dame said, " Your servant 1 ” and the 
dog said, “ Bow, wow 1 ”—Nursery Tale. 

Hubberd { Mother). Mother Hubberds 
Tale, by Edmund Spenser, is a satirical 
fable in the style of Chaucer, supposed 
to be told by an old woman (Mother 
Hubberd) to relieve the weariness of the 
poet during a time of sickness. 'Fhe talc 
IS this : An ape and a fox went into 
partnership to seek their fortunes. They 
resolved to begin their adventures as 
beggars, so Master Ape dressed himself 
as a broken soldier, and Reynard pre¬ 
tended to be bis dog. After a lime they 
came lo a farmer, wno employed the ape 
as shepherd, but when the rascals bad 
so reduced the flock that detection was 
certain, they decamped. Next they tried 
the Church, under advice of a priest; 
Reynard was appointed rector to a living, 
and the ape was his parish clerk. From 
this living they were obliged also to re¬ 
move. Next they went to court as foreign 

C otentates, and drove a splendid business, 
ut came to grief ere long. Lastly, they 
saw king Lion asleep, his skin was lying 
beside him, with his crown and sceptre. 
Master Ape stole the regalia, dressed 
himself as king Lion, usurped the royal 
palace, made Reynard his chief minister, 
and collected round him a band of 
monsters, chiefly amphibious, as his 
guard and court. In time, Jupiter sent 
Mercury to rouse king Lion from his 
lethar^; so he awoke from sleep, broke 
into his palace, and bit off the ape*i tail, 
with a part of its ear. 


SincA wtilclt, an mpAf but half tbalr AAt» luitA Mft. 
Ami oftbAfr tAilt AM utterly beiAft. 


As for Reynard, he ran away at the 
first alaWRik, and tried to curiy fkvour with 
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iing Lion; but the king only exposed 
him and let him go (1591). 

Hubble (Mr.), wheelwright ; a tough, 
high-shouldered, stooping old man, of a 
sawdusty fragrance, with his legs extra¬ 
ordinarily wide apart, 

Mrs. Hubble, a little curly, sharp- 
edged person, who held a conventionally 
juvenile position, because she had married 
Mr. Hubble when she was much younger 
than he.— Dickens: Great Expectations 
(i860). 

HTTBEHT, chamberlain to king 
John, and “keeper" of young prince 
Arthur. King John conspired with him 
to murder the young prince, and Hubert 
actually employed two ruffians to burn 
out both the bov's eyes with red-hot irons. 
Arthur pleaded so lovingly with Hubert 
to spare his eyes, that he relented ; how¬ 
ever, the lad was found dead soon after¬ 
wards, either by accident or foul — 
Shakespeare: king John (1596). fsee 
Kingship.) 

N.B.—This “ Hubert" was Hubert dc 
Burgh, justice of England and earl of 
Kent. 

One would think, had it been possible, that Shake¬ 
speare, when he made klngr John excuse his intention 
of perpetrating the death of Arthur by his comment on 
Hubert's face, by which he taw the assassin in hit 
mind, had Sandford in idea, for he was rather deformed, 
and oad a most forbidding countenance.—: 
Hittfity ^the Stti*. 

fi’abert, an honest lord, in love with 
Tac'ulin daughter of Gerrard king of the 
beggars.— Fletcher: The Beggars' Bush 
(1622). 

Hubert, brother of prince Oswald, 
severely wounded by count Hurgonel in 
the combat provoked by Oswald against 
Gondibert. his rival for the love of 
Rbodalind the heiress of Aribert king of 
Lombardy.— Davenani: Gondibert (died 
1668). 

Hubert, an archer in the service of 
sir Philip de Malvoisin.— W. Scott: 
ivanhoe (time. Richard L). 

Hubert ( 5 /.), patron saint of hunts¬ 
men. He was son of Bertrand due 
d'Acquitaine, and cousin of king Pepin. 

Huddibrae ISir)^ a man ** more 
huge in strength than wise in works," 
the suitor of Perissa (extravagance). — 
Spmser: Fairie Queene, ii. a (1590), 

HudibraSi the hero of a rhraing 
political satire, in three parts, by S. Butler, 
Sk Hudibras is a presbyterian justice in 
the Commottwealtn, who sets out with 
his sqtdre Ralph (an independent) to 


reform abu^s, and enforce the obsenranoe 
of the laws for the suppression of popular 
sports and amusements (1663,1664,1678). 

*.* The Grub Street Journal (1731) 
maintains that the academy figure of 
Hudibras ivas colonel Rolle of Devon¬ 
shire, with whom the poet lodged for 
some time, and adds that the name h 
derived from Hugh de Bras, the patron 
saint of the county. Others say that 
sir Samuel Luke was the original, and cite 
the following distich in proof thereof:— 
Tls sunc, tbere's a raliant Mameluko 
lo foreit^n lands ycleped * * [sir Luko 

*.• Hudibras is in octo-syllabic lines, 
and has given us the adjective “hudi¬ 
bras tic," to signify poetry in the style and 
measure of Hudibras. 

(It was illustrated by Hogarth in 1726; 
and sir George Gilfillan, in his introduc¬ 
tion to the Works of Butler, gives us an 
excellent abstract of the poem.) 

Edward Ward published (In 1705-1707) an lodtatlon 
ef Butler's satire, which he called Hudthrms RidivHfuS, 
ior which be was twice set In the pillory. 

Hudjadgn, a shah of Persia, suffered 
much from rieeplessness, and commanded 
Fitcad, his porter and gardener, to teU 
him tales to while away the w^eary hours. 
Fitead declared himself wholly unable to 
comply with this request. “Then find 
some one who can," said Hudjadge, “ or 
suffer death for disobedience." Onreach- 
ng home, greatly dejected, he told his 
only daughter, Moradbak, who was 
motherless, and only 14 years old, the 
shah's command, and she undertook 
the task. She told the shah the stories 
called The Oriental Tales, which not 
only amused him, but cured him, and he 
married her.— Comte de Caylus: Oriental 
Tales (1743). (See Tiiousanivand- 
Onb.) 

Hudson (Sir Geojprey), the famous 
dwarf, formerly page to queen Henrietta 
Maria. Sir Geoffrey tells Julian Pevcril 
how the late queen had him enclosed in a 
pie and brought to table. W. Scott: 
Pevcril of the Peak (time, Charles IL). 

•. • Vandyke has immortalized sir 
Geoffrey by his brush; and some of his 
clothes are said to be preserved In sir 
Hans Sloane’s museum. 

Hudson (Tam), gamekeeper.— Sir 
fV. Scoit: Guy Mannering (time, 
George IL). 

Huffh, blacksmith at Ringlebumt 
a friend of Hobble Elliot, the Heu^ 
foot fanner.— W. ScoU: The BUuih 
l>mrf(x\mtt Anne). 
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Kng’H, servant at the Majrpole inn. 
This ^ant in stature and ringleader in 
the “No Popery riots," was a natural son 
of sir John Chester and a gipsy. He 
loved Dolly Vardcn, and was very kind 
to Bamaby Rudge, the half-witted lad. 
Hugh was executed for his participation 
in me “ Gordon riots.**— Dickens : Bar- 
naby Rudge (1841). 

Hugh count of Vermandoia, a 

crusader.— Sir PV. Scott: Count Robert 
iff Paris (time, Rufus). 

Hugh de Braai (A/r.), in A Regular 
Fix, by]. M. Morton. 

Hugh of Lincoln. Matthew Paris 
asserts that in 1255 the Jews of Lincoln 
kidnapped a boy named Hugh, eight 
years old, crucified him, and threw his 
body into a pit. Eighteen of the wealthiest 
Jews of Lincoln were hanged for taking 
part in this affair, and the boy was buried 
m state. 

•.* There are several documents in 
Rymer's Faedera relative to this event. 
The story is told in the Chronicles of 
Matthew Paris. It is the subject of the 
Prioress's Tale in Chaucer {q.v,), and 
Wordsworth has a modernized version of 
Chaucer's tale. 

^ A similar story is told of William of 
Norwich, said to have been crucified by 
the Jews in 1137. 

V Percy, in his Reliques, i. 3, has a 
ballad about a boy named Hew {q.v.), 
whose mother was “ lady Hew of Mirry- 
land town " (Milan), He was enticed by 
an apple given him by a Jewish damsel, 
who “ stabbed him with a penknife, rolled 
him in lead» and cast him mto a well '* 

IT Werner' is another boy said to have 
been crucified by the Jews. The place 
of this alleged murder was Bacharacb. 

Of the Innocfnt boj, who, some yean back. 

Was taken and crucified by tha Jews, 

In that ancient town of Bacharacb t 

Unz/eUtw: G*Uen Legend, 

IT Incredible as it may seem to some 
persons, the belief that Jews r^uire 
Christian blood in some of their religious 
rites is still prevalent in some places. 

In i88i occurred the notorious case of 
Esther Solymossy, of whose murder the 
Jew of Tisra-Eszlar (a village in Hungary] 
was accused. The trial of the Jew lastea 
two vears; and though the accused was 
acquitted, the villagers generally believed 
him guilty. 

In 1891, at Xanten fin Westphalia), the 
Jew Buschhoff, a butener, was accused of 
murdering a child of five years old for a 


similar purpose; and although an mliH 
was proved, the villagers insisted on their 
belief. Another case occurred in 1893 at 
Malta, and some since that date. 

Hnghie Orahain, a ballad about 
Graham, a borderer, who was hanged for 
stealing the bishop's mare. Scott has 
introduced a version of it into his Border 
Minstrelsy, 

Hngo, count of Vermandois, brother 
of Philippe I. of France, and leader of 
the Franks in the first crusade. Hugo 
died before Godfrey was appointed 
gcneral-in-chief of the allied armies (bk. 
i.), but his spirit appeared to Godfrey 
when the army went against the Holy 
City (bk. xviii.).— Tasso: Jerusalem De¬ 
livered (1575). 

Hugo, brother of Arnold ; very small 
of stature, but brave as a lion. He was 
slain in the faction fight stirred up by 
prince Oswald against duke Gondibert, 
his rival in the love of Rhodalind 
daughter and only child of Aribert king 
of Lombardy. 

Of stature small, but was aU over heart. 

And tho' unhappy, at! that heart was love, 

Davenant: Gondibert, L i (died i<6S). 

Hugo, natural son of Azo chief of the 
house of Esle (2 syl.) and Bianca, who 
died of a broken heart, because, although 
a mother, she was never wed. Hugo 
was betrothed to Parisina, but his father, 
not knowing it, made Parisina his own 
bride. One night Azo heard Parisina 
in her sleep confess her love for Hugo, 
and the angry marquis ordered his son to 
be beheaded. What became of Parisina 
** none knew, and none can ever know." 
—Byron : Parisina (1816). 

Hugo Hugonet, minstrel of the 
carl of Douglas.— W, Scott: Castk 
Dangerous (time, Henry I.), 

Hu gon (icing), the great nursery 
ogre of France. 

Huguenot Fope (The), Philippe 
de Mornay, the great supporter of tne 
French huguenots, is call^ Le Pape des 
Huguenots (1549-1622). " 

• Of course, Philippe de Mornay was 
not one of the “ popes of Rome.'* 
Huguenotg (/>£), an opera \sf 
Meyerbeer (1836). 'The subject of this 
opera is the massacre of the French 
huguenots or protestants, planned by 
Catherine de Medicis on St. BarthoUf* 
mew's Day (August 94, XS7«)» during 
the wedding festivities of her daughter 
liexqpstnxm-{Marguerite) and Hem le 
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Bearnals (afterwards Henri IV. of 
France). 

Knldbrand {Sir), the husband of 
Undine.— De la Motte Fouqui: Undine 
(1807). 

Hnl'floan Lectures, certain sermons 
preached at Great St, Mary’s Church, 
Cambridge, and paid for by a fund, the 
^ft of the Rev. John Hulse, of Cheshire, 
tn 1777- 

N.B.—Till the year x86o, the Hulsean 
Lecturer was called “ The Christian Ad¬ 
vocate.” 

Human Understanding {An Essay 
concerning), by John Locke, published in 
1690. Against the dogma of innate ideas, 
and in proof that experience is the key 
of knowledge. 

Humber or Humbert, mythical 
kin^j of the Huns, who invaded Engird 
during the reign of Locrin, some iJbo 
years B.c. In his flight, he was drowned 
in the river Abus, which has ever since 
been called the Humber. — Geoj^ey: 
British History, ii. 2; Milton: History 
of England. 

Th« ancient Britons yet a sceptred kin® obeyed 
TlurM hundred years before Rome's ffraat foundatloA 
laid} 

And had a thousand yean an empire strongly stotxl 
Ere Caesar to her shores here stemmed the cir^n® 
flood; 

And long before borne arms against the barbarous 
Hun, 

Here landing with Intent the Isio to overrun; 

And. following them in flight, their general Humberd 

In that great arm of sea by his great name renowned, 
Drayton : P&lyolHon, viU. (sSis); see slso ucvUl. 

Humgfud'geon {Grace-be-here), a 
corporal in Cromwell’s troop.— Sir fV, 
Scott/ IVoodstoch {time, Commonwealth), 

Humm {Anthony), chairman of the 
'* Brick Lane Branch of the United Grand 
Junction Ebenezer Temperance Associa¬ 
tion.”— Dickens/ The Pickwick Papers 
(1836). 

Humma, a fabulous bird, of which 
it was said that the head over which 
the shadow of its wings passes will 
assorcdlv wear a crown,” — Wilkes: 
South cf India, v. 423. 

Belike he thinks 

The hununa’s happy wings have shadowed hkm. 
And, therefore, Pate with royalty must crown 
■ill ehoiOTi bead. 

Sfiuthoy: R^riee, tic., zxflt. (1824). 

Humourivti of tko ElgblM^xith 

Contriry, by Thackeray (1851-1553). 

Sileuteuaiit {The), the 
clikw ebitfacter and title of « comedy 


by Beaumont (?) and Fletcher (1647)1 
(Beaumont died 1616,) The lieutenant 
has no name. 

Humpback {The). Andrea Sola'ri, 
the Italian painter, was called Del Gohbo 
(1470-1527), 

Geron'imo Amelunghi was also called 
II Gobo di Pisa {sixteenth century). 

Humphrey (Master), the hypo¬ 
thetical compiler of the tale entitled 
“ Barnaby Rudge ” in Master Humphrey's 
Clock, by Charles Dickens (1840). 

Humphrey {Old), pseudonym of 
George Mogridge. 

(George Mogridge also issued several 
books under the popular name of “ Peter 
Parley,” which was first assumed by S. G. 
Goodrich, in 1828. Several publishers of 
high standing have condescended to palm 
books on the public under this assumed 
name, some written by William Martin, 
and otliers by names wholly unknown. 

Humphrey {The good duke), Hum¬ 
phrey Plantagenet, duke of Gloucester, 
youngest son of Henry IV,, murdered 
m 1446. 

To dine with duke Humphrey, to go 
without dinner. To stay behind in St. 
Paul’s aisles, under pretence of finding 
out the monument of duke Humphrey, 
while others more fortunate go home to 
dinner, 

(It was really the monument of John 
Beauchamp that the “dinnerless” hung 
about, and not that of duke Humphrey. 
John Beauchamp died in 1359, and duke 
Humphrey in 1446.) 

A similar phrase is, *‘To be the guest 
of the cross-legged knights,” meaning 
the stone eflSgies in the Round Church 
(London). Lawyers at one time made 
this church the rendezvous of their 
clients, and here a host of dinnerless 
vagabonds used to loiter about, in the 
hope of picking up a job which would 
furnish them with the means of getting a 
dinner. 

^ "To dine or sup with sir Thomas 
Gresham ” {g,v.) means the same thing, 
the Royal Exchange being at one time 
the great lounge of idlers. 

Tho* little coin thy parseJess pockets Bnob 
Yot with gnaX company thou'rt taken upt 

For olten with duke Humphry thou dost dhMk 
And often with sir Thonas uresham sup. 

ffayman ; QtHdhSei fEpIgnim on a Loefer, i«a||, 

Humphrey’s dook (Master), the 
name given to a serial by Charles Olckiuis;. 
but only two tales were included in the 
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oubUcation (1840-1841). These talcswere 
iamaby Rud^ and The. Old Curiosity 
^kopj both of which were afterwards 
published separately. 

KiimplLry Clinker. (See Clinker. 
p. aig.) 

Hnncamtinoa {Princess), daughter 
of king Arthur and queen DollalloUa, 
beloved by lord Grizzle and Tom 'fbumb. 
The king promises her in marriage to the 
“pigmy giant-queller.” Huncamunca 
kills Frizaletta “ for killing her mamma." 
But Frizaletta killed the queen for killing 
her sweetheart Noodle, and the queen 
killed Noodle because he was the messen¬ 
ger of ill news.— Tom Thumb, by Fielding 
5ie novelist (1730), altered by 0‘Hara, 
author of Midas (1778). 

Knncliback {The), Master Walter 
“ the hunchback " was the guardian of 
Julia, and brought her up in the country, 
training her most strictly in knowledge 
and goodness. When grown to woman¬ 
hood, she was introduced to sir Thomas 
Clifford, and they plighted their troth to 
each other. Then came a change. Clifford 
lost his title and estates, while Julia went 
to London, became a vota^ of fashion 
and pleasure, abandoned Clifford, and 
promised marriage to Wilford earl of 
Rochdale. The day of espousals came. 
The love of Julia for Clifford revived, 
and she implored her guardian to break 
off the obnoxious marriage. Master 
Walter now showed himself to be the 
earl of Rochdale, and the father of Julia; 
the marriage with Wilford fell through, 
and Julia became the wife of sir Thomas 
Clifford.—(1831). 

Similarly, Maria “the maid of the 
Oaks" was brought up by Oldworth as 
his ward, but was in reality his mother¬ 
less child.— Burgoyne: The Maid of the 
Oaks {1779). 

Kuuchbaok ( The Little), the buffoon 
of the sultan of Casgar, Supping with a 
tailor, the little fellow was killed by a 
bone sticking in his throat. The tailor, 
out of fear, carried the body to the house 
of a physician, and the physician, stum¬ 
bling against it, knocked it downstairs. 
Thinking he had killed the man, he let 
the body down a chimney into the store¬ 
room of his neighbour, who was a pur¬ 
veyor. The purveyor, supposing it to be 
a thief, belabored it soundly; and then, 
thinking he had killed the Utile hump¬ 
back, carried the body into th« street, and 


set it against a wall. A Christian mer¬ 
chant, reeling home, stumbled against the 
body, and gave it a blow with his fist 
Just then the patrol came up, and arrested 
the merchant for murder. He was con¬ 
demned to death; but the purveyor came 
forward and accused himself of oeing the 
real offender. The merchant was ac¬ 
cordingly released, and the purveyor 
condemned to death; but then the phy¬ 
sician appeared, and said he had killed 
the man by accident, having knocked 
him downstairs. When the purveyor 
was released, and the physician led away 
to execution, the tailor stepped up, and 
told his tale. All were then taken before 
the sultan, and acquitted; and the sultan 
ordered the case to be enrolled in the 
archives of his kingdom amongst the 
causes ciltbres. — Arabian Nights (“The 
Little Hunchback "). 

IT In the Legends and Stories of Ireland 
(1832-34), by Samuel Lover, is a story 
^most identical, excepting that the 
“ deceased " is an old woman. 

Knnchbaok of Notre Dame. 

(See Quasimodo. ) 

Kundebert, steward to Cedric of 
Rotherwood—.S>> W, Scott: Ivanhoe 
(time, Richard I.). 

Hundred Z^^kts {Hero of a). Conn, 
son of Cormac king of Ireland. Called 
in Irish “Conn Keadcahagh." 

Coxm of a huncfred fights, sleep in thy gtue-mmii 
tomb.>-0 Gnivt. 

Admiral Horatio lord Nelson is so 
called (1758-1805). 

Hundred-Handed (r^). BriaFeos 
(4 syL) or ^Egaeon, with his brothers 
Gygfis and Koltos, were all hundred- 
handed giants. 

Homer makes Briareos 4 syl, ; but 
Shakespeare writes it in the Latin form, 
“ Briareus," and makes it 3 syl. 

Then, called by thee, the monster Titan aasM, 

Whom gods BriareOt, men Mzion name. 

Pe^: ilimd, t (rysji). 
He is a gouty Briateui. Many haa^ 

And of no uae. 

Shak4sptar$: Tridit^0ndCru*44m,w(X\,ui,n{tkn), 

Hundwolf, steward to the old lady 
of Baldringbam.— Sir W, Scott: The 
Betrothed (time, Henry 11.). 

Hungarian (An), one half-starved, 
one suffering ffom hunger. A pun. 

He is hjde-twttiMl: Im is ah 
EngHih Prvmrb* (s66oh 

HwMnciitt Brothew finw, • 
romance ISif Mbi A. M. Porter (1807% 
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Kuiia'defl (4 sylX called by the 
Furkf "The Devil.He was surnamed 
"Corvlnus," and the family crest was a 
crow (1400-1456). 

The Turks employeil the name of Huniadds to 
htehten their perverse chUdren. He was corruptly 
ouled "Jancus Lain.”— Gibbon: DtcUnt and Fall, 
tA., jrfL x66 (1776-88). 

Htmudoii (Lord), cousin of queen 
Elizabeth.— Sir W. Scott: Kenilworth 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Kimted Down, a tale by Charles 
Dickens (i860). A Mr. Sampson, chief 
manager of an insurance office, tells us 
how Julius Slinkton, having effected an 
insurance on the life of Alfred Beckwith, 
endeavoured to poison him, in order to get 
the insurance money. Being foiled, how¬ 
ever, in his attempt, he committed suicide. 

Huxiter (Mr, and Mrs, Leo), persons 
who court the society of any celebrity, 
and consequently invite Mr. Pickwick 
and his three friends to an entertainnftnt 
in their house. Mrs. Leo Hunter wrote 
an "Ode to an Expiring Frog," con 
sidered by her friends a most masterly 
performance.— Dickens: The Pichoi^ 
Papers (1836). 

Can I rlew thee pentlng. lying 
On thy stomach, without stghTng) 

Can I UQ'tnoved sec thee dying 
On 3 log, expiring frog I 
Say. have fiends In shape of boys. 

With wild halloo, and brutal notw. 

Hunted thee from marshy joys, 

With a dog. expiring frog 1 

Ch. XT. 


BlUit«r (The Mighty), Nimrod; Uo 
called in Gen, x, 9. 

Proud Kiiarod first the bloody chase [«wrr] began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 

P0r€: tFirndsor Forest 

KmfTZBaDON (Henry of), Henry 
archdeacon of Huntingdon (iioo-ri68), a 
chronicler who WTote a History of England 
(Historia Anglorvm) from the Invasion 
of Julius Ceesar to the death of Stephen. 
He was a poet also. 

Bnntingdoix (Robert earl of), gene¬ 
rally called "Robin Hood” (q,vX In 1601 
Anthony Munday and Henry Chettle 
produced a drama entitled The Downfall 
of Robert Bari of Huntingdon (attributed 
wen to T. Heywood). Ben Jonson 
began a beautiful pastoral drama on the 
subject of Robin Hood ( The Sad Shepherd, 
or A Tale of Robin Hood), but left* onW 
two acts of It when he di^ 
have also Robin Hood and kis vrew of 
Sbtflaiers, a comedy acted at Nottingham, 
and jiuinied i66i; Robin Hood, an opera 
J. Rftaon edited, in 1W5, Robin 
^Poems, Sonp, W 


Ballads relative to that Celebrated EfkgUik 
Outlaw, 

Himtingdon (The earl of), in the 
court of queen Elizabeth.— Sir W, Seott: 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth). 

Huntingdoxi (David earl of), prince 
royal of Scotland. He appears first as 
sir Kenneth, Knight of the Ijcopard, and 
afterwards as 2^hauk the Nubian slave. 
—Sir W, Scott: The Talisman (lime, 
Richard I.). 

Huntingdon Sturgeon End Ck>d« 
manchester Hogs. 

During s Terr high flood in the meadows between 
Huntingdon and Codmanchester, something was seen 
floating, which the Godiiumchester people thou{|^t wet 
a black hog, and the Huntingdon folk declared was a 
sturgeon. When rescued from the waters. It ptwred 
to be a young donkty.—Brmybroot {JPe^ys: uiery. 
May n, >667). 

Huntinglen (The earl of),oxi old 
Scotch nobfenmn.— Sir W, Sastt: For- 
tunes of Nigel (time, James I.). 

Huntly ( The marquis of), a royalist. 
—Sir W, Scott: Legend of Alonirose{i\tsk0 
Charles I.). 

Huon, a serf, secretary and tutor at 
the countess Catherine, with whom ha 
falls in love. He reads with music in 
bis voice, talks enchantingly, writes 
admirably, translates "dark languages,” 
is "wise in rare philojtophy," is master 
of the hautb^, lute, anti viol, "proper in 
trunk and limb and feature; ” but the 
proud countess, though she loves Wm, 
revolts from the idea of marrying a serf. 
At length it comes to the ears of the duke 
that his daughter loves Huon, and the 
duke commands him, on pain of death, 
to many Catherine, a freed serf. He 
refuses, till the countess interfoes; ^ 
then marries, and rushes to the wars. 
Here he greatly distinguishes himself, 
and is created a prince, when he learns 
that the Catherine he has wed is not 
Catherine the freed serf, but Catherine the 
countess.— Knowles: (1840). 

Huon de Bordeaux (*^sV), who 
married Esclairmond, and, when Oberon 
went to paradise, succeeded him as "king 
of all Fafery.” 

In the second part. Huon visits the 
terrestrial paradise, and encotinters Caioi 
the first murderer, In performance of 1 ^ 
penance.— de Bordeaux, 

N. B. —An abstract of this romanoeis m 
Dunlop’s History of Fiction* (See alld 
Kcightl^s Faijy MythoRm.) If is also 
the subject of wleland's ikh^ 

has been translated by Sotheby, 

8 
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Hur al Oynn, the black-eyed 
daughters of paradise, created of pure 
musk. They are free from all bodily 
weakness, and are ever young. Every 
bdiever will have seventy-two of these 
girls as his household companions in 
paradise, and those who desire children 
will see them grow to maturity in an 
hour.— Korin, Sale's notes. 

Hurg^onel {Count), the betrothed of 
Oma sister of duke Gondibert.— Dave- 
nant: Gondiiert, iii. i (died 1668). 

Kurlo-Thminbo, a burlesque which 
had an extraordinary run at the Haymar- 
ket Theatre.— Samuel Johnson {not Dr, 
S. Johnson): Hurlo- Thrumbo, or The 
Su/ernatvral (1730). 

Consider, then, before, like Hurlo-Thrumbo, 

You aim your club at any creed on earth, 

That, by the simple accident of birth. 

You mitrht hare been hi]fh priest to Murabo-Juiabo. 

JJacd. 

Hurry, servant of Oldworth of Old- 
worth OfUcs. He is always out of breath, 
wholly unable to keep quiet or stand 
still, and proves the truth of the proverb, 

• * The more haste the worse speed." He 
fancies all things go wrong if he is not 
bustling about, and he is a constant fidget. 
•^Burgoyne: TheiMaid of the Oaks (1779). 

Poor Weston t •'Hurry" was one of his last parts, 
•ad was taken from real life. 1 need not tell those 
wlio reoiember this eenuine representer of nature, 
that tn ** Hurry " he threw the audience into loud fits 
•f without discomposing: a muscle of his features 

Daviis. 

Kurtali, a giant who reigned in the 
time of the Flood. 

The Massorets af)mn that Hurtall, being too big to 
get hito the ark, sat astride upon it, os children stride 

• wooden \xono.—Rabtlais : Pantag^nitl, U. x (1545). 

(Minage says that the rabbins assert 
Ibat it was Og, not Hurtlili, who thus 
outrode the Flood. See Le Pelletier, 
ebap. XXV. of his NoaKs A rk.) 

ISnsbandry {Fiz^ Hundred Points of 
Good), by Tusser (1557). (Sec Southey's 
Early British Poets,) 

Huuli'ai (a jyl .), in Dryden’s satire of 
Absalom and Achitophel, is Hyde earl of 
Rochester. As Husnai was David's friend 
imd wise counsellor, so was Hyde the 
Irkmd and wise counsellor of Charles 11 . 
As the counsel of Hushai rendered abor- 
dve that of Achitophel, and caused the 
of Absalom to miscarry, so the 
counsel of Hyde rendered ab^ive that 
of lord Shaftesbury, and caused the plot 
ci Monmouth to miscarry. 

Umhal, tlM» iirtond of thivid bi tUstran t 
Itt imbUc MoffiBs of manly atodlk ita wM; 

ByToffe^ kroatlw be Inrotmed hit youth. 

And Idned oxpmfeitee to hit netlve tnitlf, 
Abmkm mnd AcMUfM, I, Sag-SsS (iSBik 


Hnt'obeoxL, the auld domestic in 
Wandering Willie's tale.— Sir IV. Scot/: 
RedgauntTet (time, George III,). 

Hut'oheon, one of Julian Avenel’s re¬ 
tainers.— Sir \V. Scott: The Monastery 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Hutin (/-<:), Louis X. of France; so 
called from his expedition against the 
Hutins, a seditious people of Navarre 
and Lyons (1289, 1314-1316). 

Ky'acinth, son of Amyclas the 
Spartan king. He was playing quoits 
with Apollo, when the wind drove the 
quoit of the sun-god against the boy’s 
head, and killed him on the spot. From 
the blood grew the flower called hyacinth, 
which bears on its petals the words, “Ail 
AT ! ’* (•* Alas 1 alas ! ").— Grecian Fable. 

Kyacinthe (3 syl.), the daughter 0/ 
seigneur G6ronte (a syl. ), who passed 
Tarentum under the assumed name of 
Pandolphe (2 syl.). When he quitted 
Tarentum, he left behind him his wife 
and daughter Hyacinthe. Octave (a 
syl.) son of Argante (2 syl.) fell in love 
witn Hyacinthe (supposing her surname 
to be Pandolphe), and Octave's father 
wanted him to marry the daughter of his 
friend seigneur G6ronte. The young man 
would not listen to his father, and declared 
that Hyacinthe, and Hyacinthe alone, 
should be his wife. It Was then explained 
to him that Hyacinthe Pandolphe was the 
same person as Hyacinthe G^ronte, and 
that the choice of father and son were in 
exact accord.— Moliire : Les Fourberies 
de Sapin (1671). 

(In The Cheats of Scafin, Otway's ver¬ 
sion of this play, Hyacinthe is called 
“Clara." her father G^ronte “Gripe," and 
Octave is Anglicized into “ Octavian.") 

Hyde. (See Jekyll and Hyde.) 
Hyder All Khan Behander, the 
nawaub of Mysore (2 syl.), disguis^ as 
the sheik Hali.— iV. Scott: The Sur¬ 
geon* s Daughter (time, George II.). 

Hydra or Dragon of the Hesperian 
grove. The golden apples of the Hes¬ 
perian field were guarded by women called 
the Hesperldds, assisted by the hydra or 
dragon named Ladon. 

Hnr stout 

To thM nor Temj^ shatl refuse, nor witch 
Of wteged hydra gunrd Hokperian ftultf 
From thy frte sex^ 

^Akensid*; JPkaturt* ^hmginaHPH, 1 . (1744. 

B^dronittl properly means a mix* 
turn of hofitty and water: l^ut Mrs. 
Browning, in her Drama if Estue. spealts 
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of ft ** mysllb hydromel,'* which corre¬ 
sponds to the cl^sic nectar or drink of 
the immortals. This *' mystic hydromel ” 
was given to Adam and Eve, and held 
them '• immortal" as long as they lived 
in Eden, but when they fell it was poured 
out upon the earth. 

An^now oar rl^ht hand hath no cup remainins^ . . . 
/Vr} the mystk hydromel is split. 

i/rr. SrwmiH£': A Dratna o/Exile {i8;o). 

Hydropsy, personified by Thomson— 

On limbs enormous, but withal unsound. 

Soft-swoln and wan, here lay pale Hytlrof»sy,— 

Unwieldy man; with belly monstrous round. 

For ever fed with watery supply, 

For still be drank, and yet was ever dry. 

Castle qf Indolence, i. 75 (1748). 

Hymbercourt {Baron if], one of the 
duke of Burgundy's officers .—t f'. Scott: 
Quentin Durward (lime, Edward IV.). 

Hyxneil, god of marriage ; the per¬ 
sonification of the bridal song ; marriage. 

Till Hymen brought his lo%e-deUghted hour. 

There dwelt no jov in Eihsi's rosy bviwer . . .a 

The world wa.s sadi, the garden was a wild, ^ 

And man, tlie hermit, sighed—lili woman smiled. 
Campbell: Pieasutes 0/Hope, u. (1799)- 

Hymettiift, a mountain in Attica, 
noted for honey. 

And the brown bees of Plymettus 
Make their honey not so sweet. 

Afrj. Browning: Wxnt 0/Cyprus, y. 

Hymn Tunes. (See Dictionary ^ 
Phrase and Fable, p. 641, col. i.) 

KyndmaA {Master), usher to the 
council-chamber at Holyrood.— W, 
Scott: The Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Hypatia, a novel by Charles Kingsley 
(1853). Hypatia was lx)rn in Alexandria, 
A.D. qyo. She attracted vast crowds by 
her i^lures on philosophy and neo¬ 
platonism. She was a most • modest, 
graceful, and beautiful young woman, 
but the Christian clergy, headed by 
archbishop Cyril, stirred up the rabble 
against her. They seized her, dragged 
her into one of the churches of Alexandria, 
and literally tore her to pieces (a.d. 4x5), 
It is one of the saddest tales in history. 

Hyperi’oa, the sun. His parents 
were Caslum and Tellus {heaven and 
MffA). Strictly speaking, he was the 
father of the sun, but Homer uses tSte 
word for the sun itself. 

Wh«n the mlaht 

Of Hypwloa from his aoo«>tide throM 
Unbimds their hanruid pinions (I *- tftJu windil 
Aktnsuk : l/jcmn t$ ths NmUtdt ( 1767 ). 

Shakespeare incorrectly throws the 
aoeent on the second syllabic: “ Hyper'ton 
to ft satyr {Jimmkt, act i. sc. a). In this 
almost all ^glish poets have erred with 
Shikespefune; but Akenside accents the 


word correctly, and in Fuitnus Trots we 
have— 

Blow, gentle Afiicut, 

Play on our poops, when Hypetloa’t um 
Shall couch in west. (i^.) 

Placat equo Persis rsdtis Hyperfone dnetam. 

Oxeid: EeuH, i, aSS. 

*.* Keats has left the fragment of a 
p>oem entitled Hyperion, of which Byron 
says, “It seems inspired bv the Titans, 
and is as sublime as oEschylus.*’ 

Hyperion, a romance by Longfellow. 
The hero, Paul Flemming, was heart¬ 
broken at the loss of a dear friend. He tra¬ 
velled abroad, to try and assuage his grief, 
and spent a winter in Heidelberg, where he 
buried himself in “old dusty books,” and 
held long discussions with his friend the 
baron of Hohenfels. He met an Engli^ 
lady, Mary Ashburton, and loved her, but 
pride parted them, and they separated 
never to meet again. Pauf Flemming 
wandered through many lands, and in a 
little chapel, on a marble tablet, found 
the words of consolation which no friend 
had yet spoken. He determined to face 
life again, and “be strong.” The story 
is interwoven with charming translations 
from German poety; most of which are 
collected in the volume of Longfellow's 
Poems. 

Hyimos, god of sleep, brother of 
Oneiros {dreams) and ThanStos [death). 

In every creature that breathes, from the cananeroe 
resting on s field of blood, to the nest-bird cradled la 
its bed of leaves. Hypnos holds a soverdEgntv srhicli 
nothing mortal can long resist. FoUS’Earimt 
ill. II. 

Hypochondria, personified fay 
Thomson— 

And moping here, did Hypochondria rit. 

Mother of spleen, is robu of eerioua dye. .. 
Aiida4Mne her frantic deemod, and some 

a wit. 

CmsUe ^fndoteme, I. 75 (X74IQ. 

Bypocrlay is the homage which vior 
renders to virtue. 

Lliypocnsie eat un hommoge qoe le vfc 4 raid A la 

Hyp'oerite (The), Dr. Cantwell in 
the English com^v by Isaac BickerStaff, 
and Tartuffe iti the French comedy by 
Moli^re. He pretends to great sanctity, 
but makes bis “religion” a mere trade 
for getting money, advancing his worldly 
prospects, and for the better mdulgenoe 
of his sensual pleasures. Dr. Cantwell h 
made the guest of sir John Lambert (in 
French i^on ”), who looks on himaaft 
saint, and promises him his daughter fas 
marriage; but his mercenary idews and 
loye-making to lady Labb^ fai^ag 
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At length exposed, sir John forbids him to 
remain in the house, and a tipstaff arrests 
him for a felonious fraud (1768). 

Hyp'otritas [The), Abdallah ibn 
Obba and his partisans w'cre so called by 
Mahomet. 

Hyp'ocritea {The prince of), 

Tiberius Caesar (B.C, 42, 14 to a.d. 37). 

Kyppolito. (See Hippolytus.) 

HyroaaTiffer. H^cania is in Asia 
Minor, south-east of the Caspian Sea. 
Bouillet says, “ Ce pays 6tait tout entour^ 
dc montagnes remplies de ligrcs.*’ 

Restore thy fierce and cruel mind 
To Hfreon tipres ond to ruthless bears. 

Dantel: Sonnets {xSH)' 
Approach thou like the Russian bear, 

Toe amied rhinoceros, or the Uyrean tiger; 
Take any form but that, and my firm nerves 
ShaD never tremble. 

Shaktsftetrt: MeuMk, act lU. tc. 5 (1606). 

Kytliloday (Raphael), the imaginary 
adventurer who discovered Utopia, and 
give an account of it to sir Thomas More. 


1 , 

lachimo [Yak'^i-mo], an Italian liber¬ 
tine. When Posthu'rnus, the husband of 
Imogen, was banished for marrying the 
kingx daughter, he went to Rome, ^d 
in the house of Philario the conversation 
fell on the fidelity of wives. Posthumiis 
bet a diamond ring that nothing could 
change the fidelity of Imogen, and 
lachamo accepted the wager. The liber¬ 
tine contrived to get into a chest in 
Imogen's chamber, made himself master 
of certain details, and took away with 
him a bracelet belonging to Imogen. 
With these vouchers, lachimo easily per¬ 
suaded Postil uraus that he had won the 
bet, and Posthumus handed over to him 
the ring. A battle subsequently ensued, 
in which lachimo and other Romans, 
with Imogen disguised as a page, were 
made prisoners, and brought before king 
Cymbeline. Imogen was set free, and 
told to ask a boon. She asked that 
lachimo migfht be compelled to say how 
became bv the ring which he had on his 
finger, and the whole villainy was brought 
to light Posthumus was pardoned, and 
all ended happily. Cymbt- 

lif$e{t6osY 

*.* The tale of Cymbelifu Is from tlie 
D^tmer&n of Boccaccio {day il 9), ki 


which lachimo is called “Ambrose,** 
Imogen is “ Zineura,” her husband Ber¬ 
nard “ Lomellin,*' and Cymbeline is the 
“sultan.” The assumed name of Imo¬ 
gen is “ Fideld,” but in Boccaccio it is 
“Sicurano da Finale.” 

Xa'go (2 or 3 rj/,), ancient of Othello 
commander of the Venetian army, and 
husband of Emilia. lago hated Othello, 
both because Cassio (a F^lorentinel was 
promoted to the lieutenancy over his nead, 
and also from a suspicion that the Moor 
had tampered w'ith his wife ; but he con¬ 
cealed his hatred so artfully that Othello 
felt confident of his “love and honesty.” 
lago strung together such a mass of 
circuinstaniial evidence in proof of Des- 
demona’s love for Cassio, that the Moor 
killed her out of jealousy. One main 
argument w'as that Desdemona had given 
Cassio the very handkerchief which 
Othello had given lier as a love-gift; but 
in reality lago had induced liis wife 
Emilia to purloin the handkerchief. 
W^en this vilLiiny was brought to light, 
Othello stabbed lago; but his actual 
death is no incident of the tragedy.— 
Shakespeare: Ollu^llo {1611). 

The eool m»li^Ity of laf o, sUent In kb rea ew tawt, 
tuhtle In his desigits, and studious at once uf bis Intcrost 
and bis vencreance, . . . are such proofs of Shake¬ 
speare’s skill in human nature as it would be vain to 
seek in any modem writer.—Pn Johnson. 

(Byron, speaking of John P. Kemble, 
says, “Was not his 'lago' perfection 
—particularly the last look ? I w^as close 
to him, and f never saw an English coun¬ 
tenance half so expressive.”) 

Iambic Verse [The Father 
Archil’ochos of Paros (b.c. 714-676), 

IA17TK£ (3 in The Siege <jf 
Rhodes, by sir William Davenant (1656). 

Mrs. Betterton was called " lanthe ” by Pepys, in hla 
Diary, as having performed that character to nia great 
approval. The old gossip greatly admired her, and 
praised her “swefst voice and incomparable acthig."— 
W. C, RusttU: ReprtsenUstivt Actors, 

Zantbe (3 syl, ). to whom lord Byron 
dedicated his Childe Harold, was lady 
Charlotte Harley, daughter of the eari of 
Oxford (afterwards lady Charlotte Bacon), 
who was only eleven years old at the time 
(1809). 

Xantbe. (See I phis, p. 526.) 
lanthe, in Shelle/s Queen Mob, (See 
Mab.) 

Zbe'ria'e Pilot, Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus. Spain is called “ Iberia ” and the 
Spaniards the Ibe'ri. ” The river Bbf9 Is 
a corrupt f«i>rm of the Latin word Ibe^nis. 
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VundM w(tb Iberia's pHot from the steep. 

To worlds unknown, ana Isles beyond the deep. 

CmfM/b€li: Th4 PUasuru ifHopt, tt. (S799K 

Zblii [" despaWX called Aaa'jiU before 
he was cast out of neaven. He refused 
to pay boma^ to Adam, and was rejected 
by God.— At Koran. 

" We created you, and afterwards formed you. and 
all worshipped except Eblls.** . . . And Cod wd unto 
him, **WnaC hindered you from worshipping Adam, 
finoa I coromaaded itT* He answered, *'I am more 
excellent than be. Thou bast created me of fire, but 
him of clay.” Cod said, '* Get thee down, therefore, 
from paraaiee . . , thou Shalt be ocm the contemp* 
Kardn, vlL 

Xb^raMm or L’Zllxuitre Bassa, an 

heroic romance of Mdlle. deScud^ri(i64i). 

Zoe^nl (3 jy/.}. the people of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and Hunting¬ 
donshire. Their metropolis was Venta 
{Caistor^ near Norwich).—Richard 
Cirencester: Chronicle^ vi. 30. 

The Angfes, . . . allured with . . . the fittness of the 

place 

Wl\ere the Icenl tired, did eet their kingdom down^.. 
And the East Angles' kingdom those English did injjPe. 

Draytim : Poiy«lbian, *vi, (i6t^. 

Ida, the name of the princess in 
Tennyson’s poem called The Princess 
(1847-1850). 

Xdalia, Venus; to called from 
I da Hum, a town in Cyprus, where she was 
worshipped. 

Idea {Alexander), a poor squire of 
Kent, who slew Tack Cade the rebel, and 
brought the head to kin^ Henry VI„ for 
which service the king saud to him— 

Iden, kneel down. Else up a knight 

We give tiiee for reward a thousand marks; 

Aoa will that thou henceforth attend on us. 

5HaJU4/€ar$: a I/€M*y Vt. act t. ac. x (x 59 x). 

Xdeaatein (Baron), nephew of gene¬ 
ral Kleiner governor of Prague, He 
marries Adolpha, who turns out to be the 
sister of Meeta called “The Maid of 
Mftriendorpt.”— Knowles: The Maid of 
Mariendarpt (1838). 

Xdenti^. (See Mistaken Identity. ) 

Xdiot (The Inspired), Oliver Goldsmith. 
So called by Horace Walpole (1728-1774). 

Xdie Lake, the lake on which 
Phaedria (wantonness) cruised in her 
gondola. One had to cross this lake to 
get to Wandering Island.— 5 /e»;er,' 
Palrie Queene, li. (1590). 

XdXeiieea (The lake of). Whoever 
drank thereof grew instantly “faint and 
weary.” The Red Cross Knight drank 
of iti and was retidily made captive by Ot- 
gogUo.— Spptser: Fahie Queene, I {1590). 

X^rn'eaena Idng of 

Crete. He mede a vow when he left 
Trof, if the goda woutd vouchsafe him a 


safe voya|^, to sacrifice to them the ftrel 
living being that he encountered In hie 
own kingdom. The first living object 
he met was his own son, and when the 
father fulfilled his vow, he was banished 
from his country as a murderer. 

(The reader will instantly call to mind 
Jephthah’s rash vow.— xi,) 

T Agamemnon vowed to Diana to offer 
up in sacrifice to her the most beautiful 
thing that came into his possession within 
the next twelve months. This was an 
Infant daughter ; but Agamemnon de¬ 
ferred the offering till Iphigeni'a 
daughter) was full grown. The fleet, on 
its way to Troy, being wind-bound at 
Aulis, the prophet Kalchas told Agamem¬ 
non it was because the vow had not been 
fulfilled; accordingly Iphigenia was laid 
on the altar for sacrifice, but Diana inter¬ 
posed, carried the victim to Tauris, and 
substituted a bind in her place. Iphigenia 
in Tauris became a priestess of Eflana. 

^ Abraham, being about to taoi^ce 
bis son to Jehovah, was stayed by a 
voice from heaven, and a ram was sid>- 
stituted for the lad Isaac.— Gen, sdL 

Xdwal, king of North Wales, and son 
of Roderick the Great. (See LUDWAU) 

Xdy'a, the pastoral name of Britannia, 
“ the most beauteous of all the darlings 
of Oceanus.”— IV, Browne: Britannias 
Pastorals (1613). 

Zdylli of the Sing, a series of 
poems by Tennyson (between 1859 and 
1872), in twelve books, with a dedication 
to the memory of the prince consort, and 
an epilogue to the queen. The titles are—* 

Th( Comine V ; Gnrtth and lomette: 

Thf Afarriaee VOtraintGeraint and Snid : Batin 
and Balan ; Merlin and Vivien ;LancetotmndBlaine; 
The Holy Grail; PtlUeu and Bttarrt; The Last 
Tournament; Gttinevert; The PasxineV-drBiur. 

Xer'ne (3 syl,\, Ireland. I^tbeas 
(contemporary with Aristotle) was the 
to 0^1 the island by this name. 

The green Terne's shore. 

Camj^beli: Pleasures qfHojt** 8 * (twh* 

Zger'na. Zgene (3 svL), m 
Igrayne (3 syl ,), wife of Goriois duke 
of Tintag'd, in Cornwall. Igerna married 
Utbqr the pendragon of the Britons, and 
thus became the mother of prince Aiihur. 
The second manias took place a few 
hours after the duke 5 death, but was not 
made public till thirteen days afterwards: 
—5*V T. Malory: Nistoiy tf Prime 
Arihttr {1470), 

*, * Tennyson spells the name Ygemt, 
and makes Uther conquer and sky Qmv. 
kls, and then forcibly marry the Widoww 
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XgnaVo, foster-father of Orgoglio. 
The old dotard walked one way and 
looked another. To every question put to 
him, his invariable answer was. " I cannot 
tell.*'— Spender : Pairie Queene, i. (1590). 

^ Lord Flint, chief minister of stale 
to one of the sultans of India, used to 
reply to every disagreeable question, 
“My people know, no doubt; but 1 
cannot recollect."— Mrs* Inchbald: Such 
Arc (1786). 

^ The Italian witnesses summoned on 
the trial of queen Charlotte, answered to 
almost every question, “Non mi ricordo." 

IT The “ know-Nothings" of the 
United States reply to every question, 
about their secret society, '' I know 
nothing about it." 

Igfna'titui (Faiher), Joseph Leycester 
Lyne, bom 1837, monk of the order of St. 
Benedict (t86^. He established a com- 
munityat Llanthony Abbey, where helives. 

Xgfliatilis {Father), the Hon. and Rev. 
George Spencer, superior of the order of 
Passionists (1799-1864). 

IfiTnoffe {3 syl.)^ daughter of Pan'- 
drasus of Greece, given as wife to Brute 
mythical king of Britain. Spenser calls 
her “Inogene" (3 syL), and Drayton 
“Innogen."— Geoffrey: British History, 
i. IX (1142), 

X. fi. S. In German, X[esnsl. l^ei- 
land], Sfeligmacher], i.c. Jesus, Saviour, 
Sanctifier. In Greek, 

i.e. Jesus, Our Saviour, 
In lAtin, IJesu^, Hfominum] S[al- 
valorj i.e. J/sus, Men*s Saviour, Those 
who would like an English e^ivalent may 
adopt JJesus], HtcavenlyJ ^aviour]. 

loe Latin equivalent is attributed to 
St. Bemardine of Sienna (1347). 

ndertoxi {Miss Lucy And Miss Nancy)^ 
ccmsins to Miss Vere.— Sir W, Scott: 
The Black Dwarf {Wm^, Anne). 

n'iad (3 syl.), the tale of the siege of 
Troy, an ^ic p^m in twenty-four books, 
by Homer. Menelaos, king of Swta, 
receiv^ as a guest Paris, a son of Priam 
king of Troy. Paris eloped with Helen, 
his host’s wife, and Menclaos induced the 
Chreeks to lay siege to Troy, to avenge the 
pttfidy. The siege lasted ten years, when 
Troy was taken and burnt to the ground. 
Homer's poem is confined to the last year 
of the siejge. 

Book L opens with a pestfience in the 
Grecian camp, sent by the snn-god to 
avenge his priest Chtyses. The case is 
this; Cbry^ wished to imilsoiD his 


daughter, whom A^memnon, the Greek 
commander-in-chief, kept as a concu¬ 
bine, but Agamemnon refused to give her 
up ; so the priest prayed to Apollo for 
vengeance, and the god sent a pestilence 
A council being called, Achillas up¬ 
braids Agamemnon as the cause of the 
divine wrath, and Agamemnon replies he 
will give up the priest’s daughter, but 
shall take instead Achilles’s concubine. 
On hearing this, Achillfis declares he 
will no longer fight for such an ex¬ 
tortionate king, and accordingly retires 
to his tent and sulks there. 

II. Jupiter, being induced to take the 
part of Achillas, now sends to Agamem¬ 
non a lying dream, which induces him to 
believe that he shall take the city at once ; 
but in order to see how the soldiers arc 
affected by the retirement of Achillas, the 
king calls them to a council of war, asks 
them if it will not be better to give up 
the siege and return home. He Ihinli 
the soldiers will shout “no" with one 
voice; but they rush to their ships, and 
would set sail at once if they were not 
restrained by those priv^ to the plot 

III. The soldiers, being brought back 
are then arrayed for battle. Paris pro¬ 
poses to decide the contest by single 
combat, and Menelaos accepts the chal¬ 
lenge. Paris, being overthrown, is carried 
off by Venus, and Agamemnon demands 
that the Trojans shall give up Troy in 
fulfilment of the compact 

IV. While Agamemnon is speaking, 
Pandftnis draws his bow at Menelaos and 
w'ounds him, and the battle becomes 
general. 

V. Pandarus, who had violated the 
truce, is killed by Diomed. 

VI. Hector, the general of the Trclan 
allied armies, recommends that the TW 
jan women in a body should supplicate 
the ^ods to pardon the sin of Pandarus, 
and in the mean time he and Paris make 
a sally from the city gate. 

VII. Hector fights with Ajax In single 
combat, but the combatants arc parted 
by the heralds, who declare it a drawn 
battle; so they exchange gifts and ter 
turn to their respective tents. 

VIII. The Grecian host, being discom¬ 
fited, retreats; and Hector prepares to 
assault the enemy's camp. 

IX. A deputation is sent to AobUlfis, 
but the sulky hero remains obdurate, 

X. A night attack is made on the Tro¬ 
jans Diomed askd Ulyss^ ; 

XL Ahd the three Grecian chMi 
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fAgamemnon, Diomed, and Ulysses) are 
all wounded. 

XII. The Trojans force the gates of 
the Grecian ramparts. 

XIII. A tremendous battle en-^ues, in 
which many on both sides are slain. 

XIV. While Jupiter is asleep, Neptune 
interferes in the quarrel in behalf of the 
Greeks; 

XV. But Jupiter rebukes him, and 
Apollo, taking the side of the Trojans, 
puts the Greeks to a complete rout. The 
Trojans, exulting in their success, prepare 
to set fire to the Grecian camp. 

XVI. In this extremity, Patroclos 
arrays himself in Achilles's armour, and 
leads the Myrmidons to the fight *, but he 
is slain by Hector. 

XVII. Achillas is told of the death of 
his friend ; 

XVIII. Resolves to return to the battle; 

XIX. And is reconciled to Agamemnon. 

XX. A general battle ensues, in wl^pch 
the gods are permitted to take part. ^ 

XXI. The battle rages with great fury, 
the slaughter is frigluful ; but the Tro¬ 
jans, being routed, retreat into their town, 
and close the gates. 

XXII. Achillas slays Hector before he 
is able to enter the gates, and the battle 
is at an end. Nothing now remains but 

XXIII. To bum the body of Patroclos, 
and celebrate the funeral games. 

XXIV. Old Priam, going to the tent 
of Achillas, craves the body of his son 
Hector ; Achillas gives it up, and the 
poem concludes with the funeral rites of 
the Trojan hero. 

Fof EtifUfih translations In tctm, see under HOMER. 

N.B.—Virgil continues the tale from this 
point. Shows how the city was taken 
and burnt, and then continues with the 
adventures of AEne'as, wlio escapes from 
the burning city, makes his way to Italy, 
marries the king’s daughter, and succeeds 
to the throne. (Sec ) 

The French //tad, The /Romance of t/u 
Rose (q,v .). 

The German /Had, The Nibelunqen 
Lied {q.v ,). 

The Portuguese /Had, The Lusiad{q,v,). 

The Scotch /Had, The Epigoniad, by 
Wflliam Wilkie (y.v.). 

XUftd in a Nutsliftll {The), Pliny 
tclU us that the /Had was once copied in 
so small a hand that the whole of the 
twenty-four ^oks were shut up in a nut* 
shell.—vii, 21, 

N.B.—Hitet, bishop of Avranches, d«- 
monstrated the posslbilUy of this being 


the case by writing eighty lines of the 
/Had on the space occupied by one lixie 
of this dictionary, so that the whole /Iked 
might be got into about two-thirds of a 

single page, 

^ In No. 530 of the Harleian MSS. is 
an account of a similar performance by 
Peter Bales, a Chancery clerk in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. He wrote out, in 
1590, the whole Bible, and enclosed bis 
MS. in a walnut-shell. Bales’s MS. con¬ 
tained as many leaves as an ordinary 
Bible, but the size of the leaves was re¬ 
duced, and the paper was as thin as 
possible. 

(I have myself seen the Ten Command¬ 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles* 
Creed, and "God save the King!” all 
written on a space not larger than a 
silver threepence; and who has not setm 
a sheet of the Times newspaper reduced 
to the size of a locket ?} 

U The Iliad in a nutshell is quite out¬ 
done by the web given to a prince by the 
White Cat. It was wrapped in a millet 
seed, and was 400 yards long. What was 
more wonderful than this : there were 
painted on it all sorts of birds, beasts, 
and fishes ; fruits, trees, and plants; 
rocks and sea-shells; the sun, moon, stars, 
and planets ; the likenesses of all the 
kings and princes of the world, with their 
wives, mistresses, and children, all dressed 
in the proper costume. 

The prince took out of a bo*, corered with niblei, « 
walnut, which he cracked, and saw inside tt a smkQ 
hazel nut, which he cracked also, and found Inskb • 
kcnie! of wax. He peeled the kernel, and discoTQTMS 
a com of wheat, and in the wheat-com was a a^aln of 
millet, which contained a web ipo yards In lengtlu— 
Comtesst UA ulnoy : Fairy Talts (^* The Whhe Cel,* 
ifiSa). 

Xliad of Old SMUsh Xiitera- 
ture, '* The Knight's Ime ** of Puiftmon 
and Arcite fa syl.) in Chaucer's Cantor^ 
bury Tales (1388). (See Arcite, p, 

Xliad of Woes (Latin,//foj ma/o*rum\ 
a world of disasters (Cicero, Attic., vilL 
II). Homer’s /Had is an epic of ** woe** 
from beginning to end. 

Let others boast of blood, and spoils of foei^ 
Fierce rapines, murders. Iliads of woes. 

Drummond: Dmtk ^Muliodes {lOede* 

Xlifl'siUir one of the rivers on whlcli 
Athens was situated. Plato lays the 
scene of many of the best conversatloi]^ 
of Socrates on the banks of this river* 

. . . the thymy vak, 

tVhero oft. enchanted with Socratlc «oii|Mta 
llinoi pure derrfved hfct tuaehil ttrmm ^ 
In gentler mumur*. 

Aktnsid*: Pkasmrts ^tmagynmitm, L 



ILL LUCK. 


IMOGINE. 


XU XiUOk always attended those who 
possessed the gold of Nibelungcn, the 
gold of Toboso, the sword of Kol called 
Graysteel, Harmonia’s necklace, Sher¬ 
borne, etc. (See each.) 

XUuminated Doctor (The), Ray¬ 
mond LuJly (1235-1315). 

John Tauler, the German mystic, is so 
called also (1294-1361). 


Xna'llS (3 the Himalaya or 

snow-hills. 


The husre Incumbrance of horrific words 
From A^an Taurus, from Imaus stretched 
Athwart the roving Tartar's auUcn bounds. 
Thfi^on : The Seasons (** Autumn,” 1730). 


Imis, the daughter and only child of 
an island king. She was enamoured of 
her cousin Philax. A fay named Pagan 
io>ved her, and, seeing she rejected his 
suit, ^ut up Imis and Philax in the 
« Palace of Revenge." This palace was 
of crystal, and contained everything the 
heart cordd desire except the powder of 
leaving it. For a time, Imis and Philax 
were happy enough, but after a few years 
they long^ as much for separation as 
they had once wished to be united.— 
C^mUsu D*Aulnoy: Fairy Tales (" Pa¬ 
lace of Revenge," 1683). 

Imitatione Ckristi (De), generally 
attributed to Thomas 4 Kempis (1415). 
English translations by dean Stanhope 
(x866), by bishop Godwin (1868), 
Bentham (1874), and many others. 


Iinlao of €k>iama, near the mouth 
of the Nile ; the son of a rich merchant. 
Imlac was a ^eat traveller and a poet, 
who accompanied Rasselas in his rambles, 
and returned with him to the ‘‘happy 
valley.*’—Z>r. Johnson : Rasselas (1759). 

Inuiiortal Poar of Italy (The ); 
Dant6 (1265-1321), Petrarch (1304-1374), 
Ariosto (i 474 -* 533 )» Tasso (1544- 

* 595 )- 


Tke poets reed be o'er and o'er, 
And most of all the Immortal Four 


Ofltafy. 

LmgfdUrm: 


The Wayside Inn (prelude). 


Xmog^on, daughter of Cym'bellne 
^ jyl.) king of Britain, married clan¬ 
destinely Posthumus l^onfttos. Post- 
knmus, being banished for the offence, 
tetittd to Rome. One day, in the house 
of Philario, the conversation turned on 
the moriti of wives, and Posthumus bet 
hk ^mond ring that nothing could 
tempt the fidelity of Imogen, lachimo 
aoc^ted the wager, laid his planr^ and 
after due time induced Posthumus to 


Sao 

believe that Imogen had played false 
showing, by way of proof, a bracelet, 
W'hich he affirmed she had given him; 
so Posthumus banded over to him the 
ring given him by Imogen at parting. 
Posthumus now ordered his servant 
Pisanio to inveigle Imogen to Milford 
Haven, under pretence of seeing her hus¬ 
band, and to murder her on the road; 
but Pisanio told Imogen his instructions, 
advised her to enter the service of 
Lucius, the Roman general in Britain, 
as a page, and promised that he would 
make Posthumus believe that she was 
dead. This was done ; and not long 
afterwards a battle ensued, in which the 
Romans were defeated, and Lucius, 
lachimo, and Imogen were taken pri¬ 
soners. Posthumus also took part in 
the battle, and obtained for his services 
the royal pardon. The captives being 
brought before Cymbeline, Lucius en¬ 
treated the king to liberate Imogen. 
The petition was not only granted, but 
Imogen was permitted, at the same time, 
to ask a boon of the British king. She 
only begged that lachimo should inform 
the court how he came by the ring he 
was wearing on bis finger. The whole 
villainy was thus revealed, a reconcilia¬ 
tion took place, and all ended happily. 
(See ZiiiZVJt.A.)r^Shahes^are; Cymbeline 
(160s). 

**Juliet,' '‘Rosalind,** "the lady ConstaACA,” 
*' Portia,” ” lady Macbedi," and the divine Imogen * 
Shakesfeare\ crowd upon our fancy; to have seen 
Miss Faucit in these characters Is to have seen c 
whole world of poetry revealed.— Univtrti^ 
MagaMim, 1846. 

Im'ogiue (Tke Fair), the lady be¬ 
trothed to Alonzo “ the Brave," and who 
said to him, when he went to the wars, 
“ If ever I marry another, may thy ghost 
be present at the bridal feast, and bear me 
off to the grave." Alonzo fell in battle; 
Imo^ne married another; and, at the 
marriage feast, Alonzo’s ghost, claimtog 
the fulfilment of the compact, carrira 
away the bride.— Lewis: Alonsto the 
Brave and the Fair Imagine (1795). 

Im’ogiiie (The lady), wife of St. Aldo- 
brand. Before her marriage, she was 
courted by count Bertram, but the at¬ 
tachment fell throujgb, because Bertram 
was outlawed and became the leader of 
a gang of thieves. It so happened one 
day that Bertram, bdng shipwrecked eM 
the coast of Sicily, was conveyed to the 
castle oi lady Imc^ne, .and the old ai- 
tachmeit tevrred on both sides. Bertrttnr 
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murdered St. Aldobrand; Imogine. going 
mad, expired in the arms of Bertram ; 
and Bertram killed himself .—Maturin : 
Bertram {i8i6). 

Xmoiu'da (3 syJ.), daughter of a 
white man, who went to the court of 
Angola, changed his religion, and grew 
great as commander of the forces. His 
daughter was married to prince Oroonoko. 
Soon afterwards the young prince was 
traimned bv captain Driver, taken to 
Surinam, ana sold for a slave. Here he 
met his young wife, whom the lieutenant* 
governor wanted to make his mistress, 
and Oroonoko beaded a rising of the 
slaves. The end of the sto^ is that 
Imoinda slew herself; and (Jroonoko, 
having stabbed the lieutenant-governor, 
put an end to his own life.— Southern: 
Orooncko (1696). 


Zmpertiixeut (The Curious), an 


Italian, who, to make trial of his 


M^e’s 

r%nd 


seduce her. The friend succeeds in Win¬ 
ning the lady's love, and the impertinent 
curiosity of the husband is punished by 
the loss of his friend and wife too.— 
Cervantes: Dm Quixote, I. iv. 5 (an 
episode, 1605). 

Zn^ostors {Literary), (See FoBGERS 
AND Forgeries.) 

ZmproTlBatora. 

(i) Accolti {Bernardo), of Arezzo, 
cail^ the l/nico Areti'no (1465-1535). 

(а) Aquilano {Serajno), born at 
Aquila (z 466-1500). 

(3) Bandettini {Teresa), (1763-*). 
Marone, Quercio, and Silvio Antoniano 
(eighteenth century). 

(4) Beronicius (P. y,), who could 
otmvert extempore into Latin or Greek 
verse, a Dutch newspaper or anything 
dse which be heard (died 1676). 

(5) Christopher, an Itali 
sumamed Altissimo, for 
improvising (1514). 

(б) CORILLA {Maria Maddelana Fer- 
nemdez), of Pistoia. Mde. de Sta^ has 
borrowed her Corinne from this im* 
povisatrix. Crowned at Rome in 1776 
{1740-1800). 

(7) Gianni (Francesco), an Italian, 
made Imperial poet by Napoleon, whose 
Victories he celebrated in verse (1759- 
iSsa), 

(8) TehXn (Ndr), of Bengal, during 
the sultaniihip of JehAngher. She was the 
invAntmr of the otto of roses (died i6^). 

(9) Karschxn {Anna Louisa), of Gtf- 
ttiBny (tTaa-iygi), 


talian, was 
his talent in 
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Marone (Andreas), (1474-1^)1 
Mazza (Angelo), the most tsdentra 
of all improvisators {1741-1817). 

(la) Metastasio (P, A, D, B,\ of 
Assisi, who developed at the age of ten 
a wonderful talent for extemporizing in 
verse (1698-1782). 

(13) Pekfetti (Bernardino), of Sienna, 
who received a laurel crown in the capitoh 
an honour conferred only on Petrarch 
and Tasso {1681-1747). 

(14) Petrarch (Francesco), who in¬ 
troduced the amusement of improvisation 
(1^4-1374). 

(15) Querno (Camillo), (1470-1^}. 

(16) Rossi, beheaded at Naples in 

^^7) Serapino D’Aquila. (See above, 
“ Aquilano.'*) 

(18) Serio, beheaded at Naples in 

T9) Sgricci (Tommaso), of Tuscany 
(1788-18^). His Death of Charles /., 
Death of Mary Queen of Scots, and Fall ef 
Missolonghi are very celebrated. 

(20) Taddei (Kosa), (i8oi-*). 

(ai)'ZuccHi (Marco Antonio), of 
Verona (♦-1764). 

To these add Cicconi, Bindood, 
Scstini; the brothers Clcrcq of Holland, 
Wolf of Altdna, Langenschwarz of 
Germany, Eugene dc Pradel of France, 
and our own Thomas Hood (1798-1845). 


Zn Memorlam, a poem in variotis 
sections, written between the years 1833 
and 1850, by Tennyson, in memoiy of 
his friend Arthur H. Hallam, who died 
in 1833. 


Znchcape Rook (The), east of the 
Isle of May, twelve miles from all land, 
in the German Sea. Here a warning bell 
was floated on a buoy by the forethot^t 
of an abbot of Aberbrothok. Souths 
says that Ralph the Rover, in a mischievous 
fruik, cut the bell from the buoy, and it 
fell into the depths; but on his return voy¬ 
age his boat ran on the rock, and Ralfm 
was drowned. 

Za (A) times upon Um nlde vocka then was a ImB 
fixed opon a timber, which tang coatlaually, bafaig' 
moved by the sea, giting aotice to laylen of tu 
daoger. This bell was pm there aad muaufaed by 
the abbot of Aberbrothoic, but being taken down ty a 
sea-pirate, a yeare thereafter he j^isbed upon Oia 
SBj&e rocke, with shm aad goodes, in the lightfovi 
Judgement of Go±-~^t0ddttrf: RemmrSti m Seeming 

IT A similar stoiy is told of Sl Oovcil*# 
bell, in Pembroke^ire. The diver 
was stolen one night from the 
pirates; but no sooner had their bo 4 t |^ 
out to sea, th«iii all theorew w^^ vrredhdi 



INCONSTANT, 


The silver bell was carried by sea-nymphs 
to a well, and whenever the stone of that 
wdl is struck the bell is heard to moan. 

ZaooiUltailt (TAA a comedy by G. 
Farquhar (1702). "The inconstant’* is 
young Mirabel, who shilly-shallies with 
Oria'na till she saves him from being 
murd^ed by four bravoes in the house of 
Lamoroe (2 sy/.). 

Tlii* comedy Is a richau0 of th« Witd-goas* Chau. 

Bomnnoot (?) and Fletcher (zSso). (Beaumont died 
16.) 

Znoormptible ( TJkd), Maximilien 
Robespierre was so called by his friends 
in the Revolution (1756-1794). 

T ** William Shippen," says Horace 
Walpole, "is the only man proof against 
a bnbe.” 

T Fabricius, the Roman hero, could 
not be corrupted by bribes, nor influenced 
by threats. Pyrrhus declared it would be 
as easy to divert the sun from its course 
as Fabricius from the path of duty.— 
JSeman Story, 

Zn'oubns, a spirit half human and 
half angelic, living in mid-air between 
the moon and our earth.— Geoffrey : Bri¬ 
tish History, vi. 18 (1142). 

Indian File. one by one. The 
American Indians, when they go on an 
attack, march one by one. The one 
behind carefully steps in the foot-marks 
of the one before, and the last of the file 
obliterates the foot-prints. By this 
means their direction and number are not 
detected. 

Bach man followed his loader In Indian 
Mmnmiy: On Si*rs€back thrvug'h Asia Minar ( 1877 ). 

Xndm, god of the elements. His 
csdace is described by Southey in The 
Curse of Kehama, vii. xo (X809). 

ZnoBilla da Cantarilla, daughter 
aC a Spanish lute-maker. She had the 
Qimsual power of charming the male sex 
during the whole course of her life, which 
exceeded 75 years. Idolized by the noble¬ 
men of the old court, she saw herself 
adored by those of the new. Even in 
tier old age she had a noble air, an en- 
wit, and graces peculiar to her¬ 
self suited to her years.— Lesage: Git 
Mui, viii x (1735). 

FMf of Cadiz, addressed in ChiteU 
Bartldt !. (after stanza 84). Nothing 
known of her. 

Tam (Donna), mother of don Juaii« 
She train^ her son according to pre- 
liorihed rules with the strictest propnety. 


5aa INFANT ENDOWED, ETC 

and designed to make him a model of all 
virtues. Her husband was don Josh, 
whom she worried to death by her prudery 
and want of sympathy. Donna Inez 
was a "blue-stocking,” learned in all 
the sciences, her favourite one being 
"the mathematicaL" She knew every 
European language, " a little Latin and 
less Greek.” In a word, she was "per¬ 
fect as perfect is,” according to the 
standard of Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Trim¬ 
mer, and Hannah More, but had ' ‘ a 

E -eat opinion of her own good qualities.” 

ike Tennyson’s "Maud,” this paragon 
of women was, to those who did not look 
too narrowly, "faultily faultless, icily 
regular, splendidly null.”— Byron: Don 
Juan, i. 10-30(1819). 

Znes de Castro, crowned six yean 
after her death. The tale is this; Don 
Pedro, son of Alfonso IV. of Portugal, 
privately married, in 1345, the "beauty of 
Castile," and Alfonso was so indignant 
that he commanded her to be put to death 
{1355). Two years aftenn'ards, don Pedro 
succeeded to the crown, and in 1361 had 
the body of Inez exhumed and crowned. 

•. * Camoens, the Portugese poet, has 
introduced this story in his Lusiad* A. 
Ferreira, another Portuguese poet, has a 
tragedy called Inez de Castro (1554) *, 
Lamotte produced a tragedy with the 
same title (1723) ; and Guiraud another 
in 1826. (See next art.) 

Znes de Castro, the bride of prince 
Pedro of Portugal, to whom she was 
clandestinely marri^ The king AlfonSo 
and bis minister Gonzalez, not knowing 
of this marri^e, arranged a marriage for 
the young prince with a Spanish princess, 
and when the prince refused his consent, 
Gonzalez ferreted out the cause, and 
compelled Inez to drink poison. He then 
put the young prince under arrest, but as 
he was being led away, the annoonos- 
ment came that Alfonso was dead and 
don Pedro was bis successor. The tables 
were now turned, for Pedro was instantly 
released, and Gonzalez led to execution, 
—Rose Neil: Inez de Castro, or TheBridt 
of Portugal, (Sec previous art.) 

Ziifaxxt Sudowed witli 

The imStm Abzenderoud excited the envy 
of his confraternity by his superior virtue 
and piety, so they suborned a woman to 
Cather a child upon him. The imto 
prayed to Mahomet to reveal the truth* 
whereuoon the new-born infant told in 
good Arabic who his iather was, and 
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Abzcnderoud was acquitted with honour. 
—GueuUtte: Chinese Tales (" Im&m 
Abzcnderoud,” 1723). 

Infant of Xaubeck, Christian Henry 
Heinecken. At one year old he knew the 
chief events of the Penlateuch 1 ! at thir¬ 
teen months he knew the history of the 
Old Testament 11 at fourteen months he 
anew the history of the New Testament! 1 
at two and a hsilf years he could answer 
any ordinary question of history or geo- 
mphy 11 and at three years old he 
knew German, French, and Latin 11 (See 
Precocious Genius.) 


Inferno {The), in thirty-four cantos, 
by Dant6 [Alighieri] (1300). While wan¬ 
dering through a wood {this li/e), the 
poet comes to a mountain (fame), and 
begins to climb it, but first a panther 
(^easure\ then a lion (amhition), and 
then a she-wolf (avarice) stand in his 
path to stay him. The appearan^ of 
Virgil (human vnsdom), however,, en¬ 
courages him (canto L), and the Mantuan 
tells nim he is sent by three ladies 
[Beatrice (faith), Lucia (grace), and 
Mercy] to conduct him through the 
realms of hell (canto ii.). On tl^y pro¬ 
ceed together till they come to a portal 
bearing this inscription: ALL hope 
ABANDON, Y& WHO ENTEJt HERS; they 
pass through, and come to that neutral 
realm, where dwell the spirits of those 
not good enough for heaven nor bad 
enough for hell, " the praiseless and the 
blameless dead.” Passing through this 
border-land, th^ command old Charon 
to ferry them across the AchSron to 
Umbo (canto iii.), and here they behold 
the ghosts of the unbaptized, blameless 
of sin ** but not memb^ of the Christian 
Church. Homer is here, Horace, Ovid, 
and Lucan, who enroll Dantd **rixth of 
the sacred band.” On leaving Umbo, our 
adventurer follows his guide through the 
seven gates which lead to the inferno, an 
enormous funnel-shaped pit, divided into 
stages. The outer, or first ** circle,” is 
a Vast meadow, in which roam Elytra 
(mther of DardAnus the founder of 
TroyJ, Hector, iEne'as, and Julius Csnar; 
Camilla and PenthesUe'a; Latinus and 


Junius Brutus; Lucretia, Marcia (Cato’s 
wife), Julia (Pompey’s wife), ana Cor¬ 
nelia; and here ** apart retired,” &ey 
sec Saladin, the rival of Richard the 
Uon-heait. Unos is here and Orp^us; 
Aristotle, SocratAs, and Plato; Dmo- 
wttos who ascrib^ creation to Mind 
<®nnce, DiogAnAs the cynic, Heraclitos, 


Emped'ocl^, Anaicag’oras, ThaJAs, Dios* 
coriid^, and Zeno; Cicero and Sen(k»L 
Euclid and Ptolemy, Hippociilt6s and 
Galen, AvKcen, and Averrofis the Arabian 
translator and commentator of Aristotle^ 
(canto iv.). From the first stage they 
descend to the second, where Minos sits 
in judgment on the ghosts brought before 
him. He indicates what circle a ghost is 
to occupy by twisting bis tail round his 
body: two twists signify that the ghost 
is to be banished to the second circle; 
three twists, that it is to be consigned to 
the third circle, and so on. Here, says 
the poet, “ light was silent all,” but 
shrieks and groans and blasphemies 
were terrible to hear. This circle is the 
hell of carnal and sinful love, where 
Dant£ recognizes Semir&mis, Dido, Cleo¬ 
patra. and Helen; Achillas and Paris; 
Tristan, the lover of his uncle's wife 
Isolde; Lancelot, the lover of queen Guin- 
ever; and Francesca, the lover of Paolo 
her brother-in-law (canto v.). The third 
circle is a place of deeper woe. Here 
fall in ceaseless showers, hail, black rain, 
and sleety flaw ; the air is cold and dun; 
and a foul stench rises from the sMl. 
CerbArus keeps watch here, and.this part 
of the inferno is set apart for gluttons, 
like Ciacco (2 syl.). From thb stage the 
two poets on to the ** fourth steep 
ledge,” presided over by Plutus (canto vi.;, 
a realm which *'hems in all the woe of 
all the universe.” Here are gathered the 
souls of the avaricious, who wasted their 
talents, and made no right use of thdr 
wealth. Crossing this region, they come 
to the *• fifth steep,” and see the Stygian 
Lake of inky hue. This circle is a huge 
bog in which ** the miry tribe ” flounder, 
and "gulp the muddy lees.” It is the 
abode of those who put no restraint upon 
their angtf (canto vii.). Next comes the 
city of Dis, where the souls of heretics 
are' * Interred in vaults ” (cantos viil., ix*). 
Here Dant6 recognizes Farina'ta (a leader 
of the Ghibelline faction), and is informed 
that the emperor Frederick II. and car¬ 
dinal Ubaldini are amongst the number 
(canto X.). The city of Dis contains the 
next three circles (canto xL), through 
which Nessus conducts them; and here 
they see the Minotaur and the Centaurs, 
as Chiron who nursed Achilla and pholus 
the passionate. The first circle of Dis 
(the ^xth) is for those who by force m 
fraud have done violence to mam^ as 
Alexander the Great, Dioi^us of Syra* 
cuse, Attila, Sextus, and Py^n* (camo 
xii). The next f|he seventh ekpolol It fcp 
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Jack the Giant*killer had a cloak of Invisi* 
bility as well as a cap of knowledge. TThe 
helmet of Perseus or Fable) 

and Mambrino's helmet rendered the 
wearers invisible. The moros tnusphonon 
was a girdle of invisibility (Mrs. Cent- 
livrt: A Bold Stroke for a WifeY 
(3) Herbs: as fern seed, mentioned by 
Sb^espeare, and Beaumont and Fletcher. 

{4) Rings: as Gyges’s ring, taken from 
the flanks of a brazen horse. When the 
stone was turned inwards, the wearer was 
invisible (Plato). The ring of Otnit 
king of Lombardy, according to The 
Heldenbuch, possessed a similar virtue. 
Reynard’s wonderful ring had three 
colours, one of which (the green) caused 
the wearer to be invisible (Reynard the 
Fox, 1498); this was the gem called 
heliotrope. 

(5) Stosus: as heliotrope, mentioned 
by Boccaccio in his Decameron (day viii. 
3). It is of a green hue. Solinus attri¬ 
butes this power to the herb heliotrope : 
**Herba ejusdem nominis . . . cum, a 
4juocimque gestabitur, subtrahit visibus 
obviorum.”— Geog., xl. 

(6) Poignard: the poignard of Seidel- 
Beckir rendered the person who bore it, 
and others also, invisible. (See Seidel ; 
Superstitions, article. The Blood of a 

ZnTUlaerabilitj. (i) Stones taken 
ifrom the cassan plant, which grows in 
Panten, will render the possessor invul¬ 
nerable.— Odoricus: In Hakluyt, 

(a) A dip in the river Styx rendered 
Achillas invulnerable. 

(3) Ltined'a ring. (See Ring.) 

(4) Medea rendered Jason proof against 
wounds and fire by anointing him with 
the Promethe'an unguent.— FabU, 

(5} Siegfried was rendered invulnerable 
by anointing his body with dragon's 
WodL,--^NibeluHgen Lied. 

Xottt the title and hero of a tragedy by 
T. N. Talfourd (1B35). oracle of 
Delphi had declared that the pestilence 
whidi raged in Argos was sent by way of 
punishment for the misrule of the race 
of Argos, and that the vengeance of the 
gods could be averted only by the extir- 
^tion of the guilty race. Ion, the son 
of the king, offers himself 4 willing 
sacrifice, and as he was dying, Inis entered 
and announced that *Ube pestilence was 
abating.*' The heroine is Ciemanthe. 

Zo'm, an islaad of Scotland south of 
Stafia, noted for its Culdee instiititions, 
established by St. Columb in 563. It is 


now called Icolm-kill," and in Maehth, 
act ii. sc. 4, “ Colmes-kill" {kill means 
burying-^ound "). 

Unscathed they ieU Iona’s strand 

When the opal mom first flushed the sky. 

Cmmpb€U: Reuuum. 

Zo’na'e Saint, St. Columb, seen on 
the top of the church spires, on certain 
evenings every year, counting the sur¬ 
rounding islands, to see that none of them 
have been sunk by the power of witchcraft. 

As Iona's saint, a giant form, 

Throned on his towers conversing with the storm . . , 
Counts every wave-worn isle and mountain hoar 
From Kilda to the green leme's shore \fr9m th* 
Htbrides U IrtUndl 

CampbtU: Tht PUaxurts t/H<p€. ll. (1799). 

I-pal-ne-mo'-ani [i.c. He bv whom 
we hve\ an epithet of God used by the 
ancient Mexicans. 

** We know him," they r^ly, 

•• The great * Forever>Ch)e.' the Cod of goda. 
IpalnemoanL" 

SpHthty: Madtf, 1. 8 (ifloj^. 



moiation, see under Idomeneus, p. 517.) 

When, a new Iphlgene, she went to Ttuii*. 

Pjrr»M : Don Jumn, x. 49 

N.B.—Cary, in his translation of Dantb, 
accents the name incorrectly on the third 
syllable. 

Whence, on the Altar Iphige'nia mouraed 

Her Tirglii beauty. 

Dantt: ParttMte, t. (tstt). 

ZpliiE, the woman who was changed 
to a mm. The tale is this ; _^his was 
the daughter of Lygdus and Tclethusa 
of Crete. Lygdus gave orders that if the 
child about to be bom was a girl, it was 
to be put to death. It happened to be a 
girl; but the mother, to save it, brought 
it up as a boy. In due time, the father 
betrothed I phis to lanthd, and the mother, 
in terror, prayed to Isis for help. Her 
prayer was heard, for Isis changed Iphls 
into a man on the day of espousah.— 
Ovid, Metaph., ix. I3; xiv. 699. 

T Caeneus [Se^nuce"] was bom of the 
female sex, but Neptune changed her 
into a man. ASnfias found her in hadBs 
changed back again. (See CiENBUS, p 

^ TirBsias, the Theban pror^et, was 
converted into a girl for sinking two 
serpents, and mamed. He afterwards 
recovered his sex, and declared that the 
{Measures of a woman were tenfold gteatei 
than those of a man. 

rnui, the empire of Persia. 

Zrag, a female attendant on Oeof/atia. 
When Cleopatra had arrayed bers^ with 
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robe and crown, prior to applying the 
asps, she said to her two female attend¬ 
ants, ** Come, take the last warmth of my 
lips. Farewell, kind Charmian I Iras, 
farewell 1 " And having kissed them, 
Iras fell down dead, either broken-hearted, 
or else because she had already applied 
an asp to her arm, as Charmian did a 
little later,— Shakespeare: Antony and 
Cleopatra (1608I ; and Dry den: All for 
Love ( 1670, etc.). 

Ireby {hfr.), a country squire.— 

IV, Scott: Two Drovers (lime, George 

HI.). 

Zrelaad {S. IV, H .), a literary forger. 
His chief forgery is Miscellaneous Papers 
and Instruments, under the hand and seal 
of William Shakespeare, including the 
tragedy of King Lear and a small frag- 
ment if Hamlet, from the original, 17^, 

folk). ^4 4J. (1795)- . 

*.• His most impudent forgery miS the 
production of a new play, which He tried 
to palm off as Shakespeare’s. It was 
called Vortigem and Rowena, and was 
actually represented at Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1796. (Sec Forgers and 
Forgeries, p. 384.) 

We«ps o'«r 6^ Sh»kesperian lore 

Which tpnui£ from Malsterre Ireland'a ttoie, 

WboM impudence desenres the rod 

For having aped the Muite'c e<xL 

Chatcegr«pktma tttM. 

Xralaad Pair Maid of), the ignis 

fatuus. 

He had mad... of ... Uw . . . bjr 

some called ** Wai'eTHh-the-whisp,** or *‘Jack>with-the- 
tanterm" and likewise . . . Tbo Fair Maid of Ire- 
t«iid.‘*->AcM y^nsen; The Sevtn Cham^ient V 
COrisStmiem, C 7 (16x7). 

ZralAi&d's Sckolarships (Dean), 
four scholarships of ^30 a year, in the 
University of Oxfordu founded by Dr. 
Ireland, oean of Westminster, in 1895. 

XroUiid’i Thr00 Sniists. The 

three great saints of Ireland are St. 
Patrick, St, Columb, and St Bridget. 

Zrelftiid*« Tkrea Trag»die«t (1) 

The Death cf the Children of Tourass; 

E Tke Death of ike Children of Lir ; and 
The Death of the Children of Usnack 
which Planagm: Trans- 

actUm of the Gaelk Society of Dublin, 1. 

Xmu (TiU Garden tf), mentioned in 
the Komn, Ixxxix. It was the most 
beautiful of all eartldy paradises, laid out 
for Shedad* king of Ad; but no sooner 
was U finished, than it vras struck with 


the lightning-wand of the death-angel, 
and was never after visible to the eya of 
man. 

The paradise of Irem this . . . 

A garden more surpassing: fair 
Than that before whose gate 
The l^hting of the cherub’s fiery sword 
wires wide, to bar access. 

Sputkey : Thabaia tht Dtstroytr, 1 . as ( 1797 ). 

Zre'na, Ireland personified. Her in¬ 
heritance was withheld by GrantOflo 
(rebellion), and sir Aitegal was seid hy 
the queen of Fa^rie-land to succour her. 
Grantorto being slain, Irena was restored, 
in 1580, to her inheritance.— Spensers 
Faerie Queene, v. {1596). 

Zre'ne (3 syl.), daughter of Homsb 
Barbarossa the Greek renegade and cor- 
sair-king of Algiers. She was rescued in 
the siege of Algiers by Selim, son of the 
Moorish king, who fell in love with her. 
When she heard of the conspiracy to kill 
Barbarossa, she warned her father; but 
it was too late : the insurgents succe^ed, 
Barbarossa was slain by Othman, and 
Selim married Irend,—/, Brown, Bar^ 
barossa (1749). 

Zre'ne (3 syl,), wife of Alexius Ccmbi* 
ne'nus emr«ror of Greece.— Sir W. Scott: 
Count Robert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

•. • Dr. Johnson wrote a tragedy called 
Irene (i 727 l 

Zre'niLB, Peaceableness personified. 
(Greek, eirene, ** iptojc^")—Pkineou Flet¬ 
cher: The Purple Island, x. (163^* 

Trin, a messenger, a go-between. Irig 
was the messenger of Juno. 

WlxerMow'eT thou urt in this world't lidko, 
in b«ir« SIX iris that UxaU find then twt* 
SkmAf^yeart: a Htnry VI, act v. ae. • (t|ga|. 

ZrU and tbe Dyinff. One of the 

duties of Iris was to cut da a lock of hair 
(claimed bv Proserpine) from those 
devoted to death, and, till this was done, 
Death refused to accept the viclim. Thus, 
when Dido mounted the funeral pile, she 
lingered in suffering till Iris was sent by 
Juno to cut off a lock of her hair as an 
offering to the black queen, but immedi¬ 
ately mis was done her spirit left die 
body. Than'atos did the same ofifice to 
Alcestis when she gave her life for that of 
her husband. In all sacrifices, a forelock 
was first cut from the bead of the victhn 
as an offering to Proserpine,—Sec Mp- 
ripides: Alcestis; Virgil: ASneid, It* 
Hu»c «fo 

Sacrum lain ikro, ta^oe Isto corpon saivoi.* t'lh 
Sic ait, «t dextra cnliMaa aacat... at^ Ift iMiit 

vita rtceaalt. 

rieril: dSnmin.mm 
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IRON MASK. 




Xrish CniEraoter {Skttches of), by 
Mrs. Hall (i839|. In 1840 she published 
Stories ^ the I Ash Peasantry, 

Irisk Whisky Brisker {The), 
John Sheehan, a barrister, who, with 
“ Everard Clive of Tipperary Hall," wrote 
a series of pasquinades in verse, which 
wen? published in Bentley's Miscellany, in 
1846, and attracted considerable attention. 

Irish Widow {The), a farce by 
Oarrick (1757). (For the plot, see Brady.) 

Irishmen of Islam { The ), The 

Moors of Morocco, 

Irol'do, the friend of Prasildo of 
Bab3^1on. Prasildo falls in love with 
Tisbi'na, his friend’s wife, and, to escape 
infamy, Iroldo and Tisbina take''poison." 
Prasildo, hearing from the apothecary 
that the supposed poison is innocuous, 
goes and tells them so, whereupon Iroldo 
is so struck with his friend's generosity, 
that he quits Babylon, leaving Tisbina to 
Fteildo. Subsequently, Iroldo’s life is in 
peril, and Prasildo saves his friend at the 
hazard of his own life.—BoJardo: Orlando 
Innamorato (X495). 

Irolit'a, a princess in love with prince 
Parclnus, her cousin. The fairy Dan'amo 
wanted Parcinus to marry her daughter 
Ax'ira, and therefore used all her endea¬ 
vours to marry Irolita to Brutus; but all 
her plans were thwarted, for Parcinus 
marned Irolita, and Brutus married 
Azira. 

The beauty of IroUta was w^by the world’s admira¬ 
tion. She was about years old, her hair was brown, 
her complexion blootnmf as the sprinsr, her mouth 
delicate, her teeth white and even, her smile bcwitcb- 
Iny. her eyes a hazel colour and very piercing, and her 
eiSks were darts of love.—Coiw/Mzr Fairy 

Tales <“ Perfect Ijota,” *68*). 

Iron Arm. Captain Francois dc 
Lanoue, a huguenot, was called Bras de 
Per, He died at the siege of Lamballe 
(i53i-*S9i)- 

Iron Cheat {The), a drama by G. 
Colman, based on W. Godwin’s novel of 
Caleb Williams, Sir Edward Mortimer 
kept in an iron chest certain documents 
relating to a murder for which he had 
faeen tried and honoturably acquitted. His 
secretary Wilford, out of curiosity, was 
pying Into this box, when sir Edward 
enter^ and threatened to shoot him; 
but on reflection he spared the young 
man’s life, told him all about the murder, 
and swcse him to secrecy. WUford, 
unable to endure the watchful and ius- 
l^oua eye of his master, ran away; 


but irir Edward dogged him like a blood* 
fjound, and at length accused him of 
robbery. This charge could not be sub¬ 
stantiated, so Wilford was acquitted. 
Sir Edward confessed himself a murderer, 
and died (1796). 

Iron Crown. Walter earl of Athol 
murdered James I. of Scotland, in Perth, 
hoping to ustirp the crown; but he was 
crowned with a red-hot iron crown, which 
ate into his brain, and, of course, killed 
him. 

H George Dosa, the Hungarian rebeb 
was put to death in 1514, by a similar 
torture, for heading the peasants’ rebellion 
against the nobles. (See Luke’s Ison 
Ckown.) 

Iron Duke ( The), the duke of Wd* 
lington (1769-1853). 

Iron Emperor {The), Nicholas of 
Russia {1796, 1826-1855). 

Iron OatoB or Demir Kara, a cele¬ 
brated pass of the Teuthras, through 
which all caravans between Smyrna and 
Brusa must needs pass. 

Iron Hand, Goetz von Berlichingen 
{q.v,), who replaced his right band, wmcb 
he lost at the siege of Landsbut, by an iron 
one (sixteenth century). 

Goethe has m^e this the subject 
of an historical drama. (See SiLTEK 
Hand.) 

Iron Mask {The Man in the), 'This 
mysterious man went by the name of 
L^ang, but who he was is as much in 
nubibus as the author of the Letters ey 
Junius, The most general opinion is tha. 
be was count Ericoio Antonio Matthioh 
a senator of Mantua and private agent o 
Ferdinand Charles duke of Mantua; and 
that his long imprisonment of twenty-four 
years was for having deceived Louis XIV. 
In a secret treaty for the purchase t^ 
fortress of Casale. M. L^seleur utterly 
denies this solution of the mystery (see 
Temfle Bar, 182-4, May, 1872) ; but 
Manus Topin, in his Man m the trm 
Mask, maintains that *‘the man was 
undoubted Malthiolt." 

N.B.—The tragedies of Zschokke in 
German (1795)# and Founder in French, 
are based on the suppositiem that the 
man in the mask was marecha! Richelieu, 
a twin-brofher of the Gramd Mtmarmmt 
and this is the sohttion given hy the fioN 
Soulavier 
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Iron TootH, Frederick II. elector of 
Brandenburg \Dtni ds Fgr), (1657, i688- 

Ironside {Sir), called “The Red 
Knight of the Red I^nds.” Sir Gareth, 
after fighting with him from dawn to 
dewy eve, subdued him. Tennyson calls 
him Death, and savs that Gareth won the 
victoiT with a single stroke. Sir Ironside 
was the knight who kept the lady Lion^ 
(called byTennyson *' I^onors”) captive in 
Castle Perilous.— Sir T, Malory: History 
of Prince Arthur, i. 134-137 (1470). 

N.B.—Tennyson seems veiy ^eatly to 
have misconceived the exquisite allegory 
of Gareth and Linet. He has not only 
changed the names into Lyonors and 
Linette, but, by beginning the day in the 
modem manner, and not on the eve 
before, he has greatly marred the allegory. 
(See Garktii, pp. 405, 406.) 

Zronaide. Edmund II. king of ihe 
Anglo-Saxons was so called from nis 
iron armour (989, 1016-1017). 

Sir Richard Steele signed himself 

Nestor Ironside '* in the Guardian 
(1671-1729). 

Xroniidet. So were the soldiers of 
Cromwell called, especially after the 
battle of Marston Moor, wliere they dis- 
playM their iron resolution (1644). 

Ironsides [Captain), uncle of Belfield 
[Brothers), and an old friend of sir Benja¬ 
min Dove. He is captain of a privateer, and 
a fine specimen of an English naval officer. 

ff«'t tnie BaatUli oak to tb« heart of him. and a 
lilhofiM feaman^ke figure he : Th* 

SrMfihcfV, L 1 (itM* 

Xrrof!ni(gablo Boctor (Tlilr), Alex¬ 
ander Hales, founder of the Scholastic 
theology (*-1245). 

Irtlsb [To cross the ferry of the\, to 
be **laid on the shelf." Tlie ferry 01 the 
Irtish is crossed by those who arc exiled 
to Siberia. It is redded in Russia as 
the ferry of political ^aih. 

rms, the beggar of Ithaca, who mn 
os errands for Penelope's suitors. When 
Ulyssfis returned home dressed as a 
begw» Irus withstood him, and Ulysses 
brSe his jaw with a blow. So poor was 
Irus that he gave birth to the proverbs, 
**As poor as Irus,” and “Poorer than 
Ims ” (in French, Plus pauvre qu* Irus), 

Wintottt v«sp«ct «gte«inhig: eoualljr 
Kins Crwur pompa and ims* nomtl*. 

SwJMU*: A Mtrrauryir mtgistimjfets 
(tfiduction, tsflf). 

Imi glMiivt vtch. «bd Crefus nm«t wsx poor. 
tmmthmttm-s Wrmm nf Wkrru 


Irwin {Mr.), the husband frf 
Eleanor daughter of lord Norland. Hts 
lordship discarded her for marrying 
against his will, and Irwin was reduced 
to the verge of starvation. In his des¬ 
peration Irwin robbed bis father-in-law 
on the high*road, but relented and n- 
turned the money. At lenfi^ the iroa 
heart of lord Norland was softened, and he 
relieved the necessities of his son-in-law. 

Lady Eleanor Irwin, wife of Mr. Irwin. 
She retains her love for lord Norland, 
even through all his relentlessness, and 
when she hears that be has adopted a 
son, exclaims, “ May the young man 
deserve his love better than I have done I 
May he be a comfort to his declining 
years, and never disobey him I"— Inch- 
bald: Every One has His Fault (1794). 

Irwin [Hannah), former confidemU of 
Clara Mowbray.— Sir W, : St, 
Ronans Well (time, George III.). 

IsaAc [Mendosa], a rich Portuguese 
Jew. short in stature, with a snub nose, 
swarthy skin, and huge beard ; very con* 
ceited, priding himself on his cunning, 
loving to dupe others, but woefully dup^ 
himself. He chuckles to himself, “I'm 
cunning, I fancy; a very cunning dog, 
ain't 1 ? a sly little villain, eh ? a ^t 
roguish; he must be very wWc awake 
who can take Isaac in." iTiis conceited 
piece of goods is alw^ duped hj eveiy 
one be encounters. He meets Louisa, 
whom he intends to make his wife, but 
she makes him believe she is Clara Goa- 
man. He meets his rival Antonio, whom 
he sends to the supposed Clara, and 
he marries her. He mistakes Louisa's 
duenna for Louisa, and elopes with her. 
So all his wit is outwitte(L--^AefMfejf .* 
The Duenna {i77$}» 

Quick's great parts were ** IsasCii” ** Taiijr LmiDkie* 
ISm 4 Stficfs to CoHfuor, Goldaaalti^ ** Spado ^[CmeeSi 
^AmdafnTta, O'KeefkX and ** afar ClulstopiMr Cony/ 
ia Inkitand Varies, by Colaaa {t74S-x«i^Jt--4CaaaMl 
i^a Stmgt VeUrmn. 

Isaao of York, the father of 
becca. When imprisoned In the dungeon 
of Front de Boeufs castle. Front de Bottuf 
comes to extort money from him, and 
orders two skives to chain him to the 
bars of a slow fire, but the party is dis¬ 
turbed by the sound of a bugle. Ulti¬ 
mately, both the Tew and his daughter 
leave England ana go to live abroad.— 
Sir Scott: (time, Richard 

Inahnit called the “ ^le-wyilf 01 
France," the adulterous gueen of Edilild 
11.. was danghter of Phi0|^ IV* 
of Franca Aocordhtg 
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Uabd murdered her royal husband by 
thrusting a hot iron into his boweU, and 
tearing them from his body. 

Sbe-wolf of Fnuice, with unrelenting fanifs, 

Ttult tMT*!! the boweb of thy manj^ed mate. 

Gray: Tht Bard 

IwAhun, sister of lady Hartwell, in 
the comedy of IVi^ without Aloney, by 
Beaumont (?) and Fletcher (1639). 

Beaamoiit died 1616. 

I8ABBI.I.A or Isabelle, a pale 
brown colour or buff, similar to that of a 
bare. It is so called from the princess 
Isabella of Austria, daughter of Philip II. 
The tale is that, while besieging Ostend, 
the princess took an oath that she would 
not change her body-linen before the town 
was taken. The siege, however, lasted 
three years, and her linen was so stained 
that it gave name to the colour referred 
to (1601-1604). 

if The same story is told of Isabella of 
Castile at the siege of Grana'da (1483). 

^ Tliomas Dyche, “schoolmaster to 
the charity children of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, some time before his death, in 
1719, made a vow not to shift his linen 
‘till the Pretender w'as seated on the 
throne.* ’*—Smeeton : Biog, Curiasa, p. 13. 

Th« borce that Bri?ht«un was mounted on was as 
black aa jet, tliat of Pcli* was arro^, Chert's was as 
twbHe as mUk, and that of the p^rtncess haurstar an 
Isabela. ITAulnoy : Fairy Taks ("Prin- 
CMt Faintar,” 1689). 

Isabella, daughter of the king of 
Galicia, in love with Zerbi'no, but Zerbino 
could not marry her because she was a 
pagan. Her lament at the death of Zer> 
biiio is one of the best parts of the whole 
poem (bk. xii). Isabella retires to a 
chapel to bury her lover, and is there 
shun byvRodomont— Ariosto: Orlando 
Furioso {1516). 

Isabella, sister of Claudio, insulted 
hjf the iMise passion of An'gelo deputy of 
% 4 ehna in absence of duke Vincentio. 
Isabella is ddivered by the duke himself, 
and the deputy is made to marry Mariana, 
to whom be is already betrothed.— Shake- 
ipeare: Measure for Measure (1603). 

Isabella, wife of Hieronimo, in The 
Spanish Tragedy, by Thomas Kyd(i588). 

Xsabeila, mother of Ludov'ico Sforza 
llnke of Mi\sai,^Massinger : The Duke of 
Milan (z6aa). 

Isabella, a nun who marries Biron 
eldest son of count Baldwin, who disin- 
beriti biin for this marriage. Biron 
enters the army, and is sent to the 
tdege of Candy, where he falls, and (it is 
•opposed) dka For sevea years Xsabelia 


mourns her loss, and is then reduced 
to the utmost want. In her distress she 
begs assistance of her father-in-law, but 
be drives her from the house as a dog. 
Villeroy (3 syl.) offers her marriage, and 
she accepts him; but the day after her 
espousals Biron returns. Carlos, hearing 
of his brother’s return, employs ruffians 
to murder him, and then charges Villeroy 
with the crime ; but one of the ruffians 
impeaches, and Carlos is apprehended. 
Isabella goes mad, and murders herself 
in her distraction.— Southern : The Fatal 
Marriage (1692). 

The part of ** IsabeUa ” affords scope for a tsaglc 
actress scarcely Inferior in pathos to “ BeMdera.”'—/t. 
Chambers : B»£lish Literature, L $88. 

(Mrs. E. Barry, says T. Campbell, was 
unrivalled in this part, 1682-1733.) 

N.B.—Wm. Hamilton painted Mrs. 
Siddons as “Isabella,'’ and the picture 
belongs to the nation. 

Isabella, the coadjutor of Zangs in 
his scheme of revenge against don Alonso. 
— Young : The Revenge { 1721). 

Isabella, princess of Sicily, in love 
with Roberto il Diavolo, but promised in 
marriage to the prince of Grana'da, who 
challenges Roberto to mortal combat, 
from which he is allured by Bertram his 
fiend-father. Alice tells him that Isabella 
is waiting for him at the altar, when a 
struggle ensues between Bertram and 
Alice, one trying to drag him into hell, 
and the other trying to reclaim him to 
the ways of virtue. Alice at len^b pre¬ 
vails, but we arc not told whether Roberto 
mairies the princess .—Soherio 
il Diavolo (1831). 

Isabella \^Donna\ daughter of don 
Pedro a Portuguese nobleman, who de¬ 
signed to marry her to don G^iaman, a 
gentleman of large fortune. To avoid 
this hateful marriage, she jumps firom a 
window, with a view of escaping from 
the bouse, and is caught by a colonel 
Briton, an English officer, who conducts 
her to the house of her friend dohna 
ViolantA Here the colonel calls upon 
her, and don Felix, supposing Violsntd 
to be the object of his visits, becomes 
furiouslv jealous. After a considerable 
embroglio, the mystery is cleared op, and 
a double marriage takes place.— 
CentUvre: The (1714). 

SUddkMi^cvd, ft tov^bremn, • Sii* |Mtftlag Hli, Wfm 
that roll and laaffuMi, aod «*em to tho «x<|Uttlio 
pteasttni iho coukt w« ae. t. 

Isabella (Tkt comtm), wife of Ro- 
bertov*^ After a long series of ctimep of In- 
fidelity to her and 
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li brought to exccmtion.— The 
Wmdtr ef or Sophmi^a (1605), 

Isabella ( The lady), a beautiful young 
girl, who accompanied her father on a 
chase. Her step-mother requested her 
to return, and teU the cook to prepare the 
milk-white doe for dinner. Lady Isabella 
did as she was told, and the 000k replied, 
**Thou art the doe that I roust dress.” 
The scullion-boy exclaimed, ‘*Oh, save 
the lady’s life, and make thy pies of me I ” 
But the cook heeded him not. When the 
lord returned and asked for his daughter, 
the scullion-boy made answer. “ If my 
lord would see his daughter, let him cut 
the pasty before him," The father, 
horrified at the whole affair, adjudged 
the step-mother to be burnt alive, and 
the cook to stand in boiling lead, but the 
scullion-bojr he made his heir.— Percy: 
Reliques, hi. a. 

Isabella or The Pot of Basil, a vipty 
from Boccaccio turned into verse^ by 
Keats {iSao). 

XfNtbella, sister of LA^nor, an orphan; 
brought up by Sganarelle according to 
his own notions of training a girl to make 
him a good wife. She was to dress in 
serge, to keep to the house, to occupy 
herself in domestic affairs, to sew, knit, 
and look after the linen, to hear no fiaf- 
tery, attend no places of public amuse¬ 
ment, never to be left to her own devices, 
but to run in harness like a mill-horse. 
The result was that she duped Sganarelle 
and married Val^e. (See Lconoe.)— 
MdUre : Vicole des Maris (1661). 

Xmabiada, daughter of rir Jealous 
Traffick a merchant Her father is re¬ 
solved she shall marry don Diego Bar- 
binetto, but she is in love with Charles 
Gripe; and Charles, in the dress of a 
Bpiaiixd, passing himself off as the 
Spanisa don. marries her.— Mrs, Cent- 

Hvre: The Busy Body (170^), 

tmahmm {Sir), a hero of mediaeval 
romance. Sir Isenbras was at first proud 
and presumptuous^ but adversity made 
him humble and penitent. In this stage 
he carried two children of a poor wood¬ 
cutter across a ford on his horse. 

*. * Millais has taken sir Isenbras carry¬ 
ing the children across the ferry, as toe 
simsiect of one of bis pictures. 

Imaxnrmhm $ttimb^n^Babag9 
, Puul wUlnialnno 

OfpcierfanvMd 

mUimm^ythuehtgim, 

riillftiji (Sir) or Sir Isengrim, 
dm wolf, afterwards created earl of 


wood, in the beast-epic of Reynard the 
Pox. Sir Isengrin typifies the barons^ 
and Reynard tl^ Church. The ^t of 
the tale is to show how Reynard over¬ 
reaches his uncle Wolf (1498). 

Xaeult of Brittany, the lady-love of 
Tristram. Tennyson tells the tale in 
The Last Tournament {Idylls of the JCing), 

(Matthew Arnold wrote Tristram and 
Iseult. See YsOLDE.) 

Xsbab, the name of Eve before the 
Fall; so (^led because she was taken out 
of ish, i.t. “man” (Gen. ii. 83); but 
after the expulsion from paradise Adam 
called his wife Eve or Havah, i.e, “ the 
mother of all living " {Gen. iii, ao). 

Xabban, meant for sir Robert Clai^on. 
There is no such name in the Bible as 
Ishban ; but Tate ^eaks of “extortine 
Ish ban" pursued by “bankrupt heirs. 
He says he had occupied himself long in 
cheating, but then undertook to “reform 
the state.” 

l&hbAtt of coitscionco nikod to his trade. 

As rood a saint as usurer e’er made . . . 

Coiud David . . . scandalLee our peerafe srlUi lUi 
name . . . 

He'd e'en tuna loyal to be made a peer. 

TmU: ASuilam and A^UopUl. U. (sdSd* 

XabliOBbetli, in Dryden’s saUre of 
Absalom and Achitophel, is meant for 
Richard Cromwell, whose father Oliver 
is called “SauL" As Ishbosheth was 
the only surviving son of Saul, so Richard 
was the only surviving son of Cromwell. 
As Ishbosheth was accepted king on the 
death of his father by all except the tribe 
of Judah, so Richard was aclmowle^ged 
“protector” by ail except the royalists. 
As Ishbosheth reigned only a few months, 
so Richard, after a few months, retired 
into private life. 

TW vrls<L whan Saul mn daad. vfUicRit« blov 
Made foowb Iibboabetb the crown forem. 

JOrydm : ASsaUm and AUUnykn^ 

Xah *11102116 (3 syl.), the petrified city in 
Upper Egypt, full of inhabitants all turned 
to stone.— Perry: Virus of the Levemk 

(Captain Marryat has borrowed this 
idea in his Pacha of Many Talcs.) 

X'sidore (3 syl), a Greek slave, the 
concubine of don PMre a Sicilian noble¬ 
man. This slave is beloved by Adraste 
(a syl) a Preach gentleman, who plots to 
allure her away. He first gets introduced 
as a portrait-pmnter, and reveals his love. 
Isidore listens with pleasure, and ptomlles 
to dope with him. He then sends hit 
slave ^Me to complain to don Pildle of 
ill-treatuient, and to crave protedieU. 
Don PMre promises to stand iierlrieu<L 
and at this moment Adraste appeaim and 
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demands that she be given up to the 
punishment she deserves. P6dre inter¬ 
cedes ; Adraste seems to relent; and the 
Sicilian calls to the young slave to 
appear. Instead of ZaJde, Isidore comes 
forth in Zalde’s veil. “ llicre,” says 
Pddre, ** I have arranged everything. 
Take her, and use her well.*’ “ I will 
do so/' says the Frenchman, and leads 
off the Greek slave.— Moliire : Lt Sicilien 
<m VAmcmr Peindre (1667). 

I*i* (Egyptian), the Moon personified. 
Called “ the great mother goddess, mother 
of Homs " {Cleopatra, p. 37). The sun is 

Osi'ris. 

Mother Isis was arisen, and threw her eleaming robe 
aaross the bosom of the earth.— Rider Hazgard: 
OM^mtra, ch. iil 

Tbey [/Ar j^ritsts] wore rich mitre* shaped like ^ 

To show that Isis doth th%mooa portend. 

Like as Osiris ricnihes the tun. 

l^etuer: Fairit Queen e, t. 7 (1596). 

Isis, a poem by Mason (1748), being 
an attack on Oxford Jacobinism. Warton 
replied to it in what he calls TAe Triumph 
of Isis (1749). 

Zflkander Beg lexandcr the Great, 
Qecnge Castriot (1414-1467). (See Skan- 
DKRBEa) 

Iskander witk the Two Homs, 

Alexander the Great. 

This Friday is the i?th day of the moon of Safar, la 
tlw pear 653 [Le. 0/ the heg*lrv, or A.D. 1255] since the 
ntreat of tne prophet from Mecca to Medi'na t 
■ad in the year 7330 of tne epoch of the vreat Iskander 
witk the tmt boms.^ArmhtaM Mights r The Tailor's 
Story T 

Island of the Seyen Cities, a 

kind of Dixie’s land, where seven bishops, 
who quitted Spain during the dominion 
of the Moors, founded seven cities. 'Fbe 
legend says that many have visited the 
iaumd, hut no one has ever quitted it 

Islands of the Blest, called by the 
Greeks ** Happy Islands,” and by the 
Latins *' Fortunate Islands: ” imaginary 
islands somewhere in the West, where the 
favourites of the gods are conveyed at 
death, and dwell in everlasting joy. 

Thofr place of birth alcpoe is nutte 
To ftouncls that echo further west 
Thaa your die'* Island* of the Bleak 

Ssom, 

Isle of Jjantems, an imaginary 
oonntiy, inhabited by pretenders to know-* 
ledge, called *‘LAniernoiB.''^£ahetais: 
V, 3a, 33 (iS45)‘ 

T I^cian has a similar conceit, caUed 
Thi City of lanUrtts; and dean Swift, in 
his Gulliver^t Traveis, makes his hero 
Laputa, which is an empire of quacks, 
Isdse projectors, and pretenders to science. 


Isle of Mist, the Isle of Skye, whose 
high hills are almost always shrouded in 
mist 

Nor sloop thy hand by thy SSo, cUof of tho l#lt of 
Mist.—Orrurn .* Fingmi, L 

Isle of Saints, Ireland. So called 
in the early Middle Ages, from the 
readiness with which its people accepted 
the Christian faith; and also from the 
number of its learned ecclesiastics. 

Islington {Tho marquis of), one of 
the companions of Billy Barlow the noted 
archer. Henry VIII. jocosely created 
Barlow " duke of Shoreditch,” and his 
two companions " earl of Pancras ” and 
** marquis of Islington.” 

Ismael " the Infidel,” one of the 
Immortal Guard— .Sir IV. Scott: Count 
Robert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

(Lord Lytton, at the age of 15, wrote 
an Oriental tale so called. It was pub¬ 
lished in 1820.) 

Isme'ne and Isme'nias, a love 

story in Greek by Eustathius, in the twelfth 
century. It is puerile in its delineation 
of character, and full of plagiarisms ; but 
many of its details have been copied 
by U'Urfd, Montemayor, and others. 
Ismend is the " dear and near and true ” 
lady of Isme'nias. 

N.B.—Through the translation bjf 
Godfrey of Viterbo, the tale of Isptemi 
and Ismtnias forms the basis of Gower’s 
Confeisso A mantis, and Shakespeare's 
Pericles Prince cf Tyre. 

Isme'no, a magician, once a Christian, 
but afterwards a renegade to Islam, He 
was killed by a stone hurled from an 
en^'ne,—Torw; Jerusalem Delivered, 
xviii. {1575)- 

IfOo'mten {The French), Esprit 
Fldchicr, bi&hop of Nismes (16^-1711;^. 

leollae (3 syL), the high-minded and 
heroic daughter of the French governor of 
Messt'na, and bride of Fernando (son of 
John of Proclda). laoUne was inie to 
her husband, and true to her father, who 
had opposite interests in Sicily. Both 
fell victims to tl^e butchery called the 
*'Sicilian Vespers” (March 30, 
and Isoline died of a broken heart,^ 
Knowks: John of Procida (1840). 

liolt (so Tennyson, in The JLeut 
Tournament, spells the name YsOhT, 
q.v.\ There are two ladies connected 
with Arthurian romance of this name; 
one. Isolt " the Holxf daughter of Angt^ 
king olsIrelBWttd j and the other 
the White daughter oFliopdl 
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kinf of Brittany. Isolt the Fair was the 
wife of sir Mark king of Cornwall, but 
Isolt of the White Hands was the wife of 
sir Tristram. Sir Tristram loved Isolt 
the Fair: and Isolt hated sir Mark, her 
husband, with the same measure that she 
loved sir Tristram, her nephew-in-law. 
Tennyson’s tale of the death of sir Tris¬ 
tram is so at variance with the romance, 
that it must be separately. lie 

says that sir Tristram was one day 
dallying with Isolt the Fair, and put a 
ruby carcanet round her neck. Then, 
as he kissed her throat— 

Out of the dark. Just as the Ups bad toucbad, 

Babiud blzn rose a shadow and a shrieks 

•* Mark's way J "said Mark, and clove him thro’ the brain. 

TittnjtsoH : Th< LaU f oHrmtment, (S«a ISOND.) 

Zsond, called La Dealt isond, daughter 
of Anguish king of Ireland, When sir 
Tristram vanquished sir Marhaus, he went 
to Ireland to be cured of his wounds. La 
Beale Isond was his leech, and fell in lo^y 
with him ; but she married sir Mark th^ 
dastard king of Cornwall. This marriage 
a very unhappy one, for Isond hated 
Mark as much as ^e loved sir Tristram, 
with whom she eloped and lived in Joyous 
Qtiard Castle, but was in time restor^ to 
her husband, and Tristram married Isond 
the Fair-handed, In the process of time, 
Tristram, being severely wounded, sent for 
La Beale Isond, who alone could cure him, 
and if the lady consented to come the 
vessel was to hoist a white flag. The 
Ship hove insight, and Tristram's wife, out 
of [esLlousy, told him it carried a h/ach flag 
at the mast-head. On hearing this, sir 
Tristram feU back on his bed, and died. 
When La Beale Isond landed, and heard 
that sir Tristram was dead, she flung 
herself on the body, and died also. The 
two were buried in one grave, on which 
a rose and vine were planted, which grew 
up |uid so intermingled their branches that 
no man could ^separate them.— Malory: 
History of Prinee Arthur^ ii, (1470)* 

*.• Sir Palimedes the Saracen {i.e, 
unbaptised) also loved La Beale Isond, 
but met with no encouragement. Sir 
Kay Hedius died for love of her .—History 
tfFrmce Arthur, ii. 17a. (See IsOLT.) 

XiOild, called le Blanch Mains, daugh¬ 
ter of Howell king of Britain (f.^; 
Brittany)., Sir Tristram fell in love vrith 
her for W name’s sake; but, though he 
iparrled her, his love for La Beale Isond, 
wifh of his uncle Mark, grew stronger and 
Stronger. Wlten sir Tristram was dying 
and sent for his uncle's wife, it was Isond 
k Blanch Maim a'ho told him the ship 


was in sight, but carried a black flag at 
the mast-head; on bearing which sir 
Tristram bowed his head and died,— 
Sir T, Malory: History if Prince Arthur^ 
ihss, etc. (1470). (See Isolt.) 

la'rael, in Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophel, means England. As David 
was king of Israel, so Charles II. was 
king of England. Of his son, the duke 
of M •>nmouth, the poet says— 

Early io forebrn Seldt h« won renown 

With kini^ and states allied to Israel's crown. 
DrydcH : Absalom and Achitofhet, {. (i66x)l 

la'raelites (3 syl.), Jewish money* 
lenders. 

... all the Israelites are St to mob te 
Next owner, for their . . . post-obits. 

Byron .* JDws yuan, i 1*5 (xtif)b 

Za^rafll. the angel who will sound 
the “ resurrection blast" Then Gabrid 
and Michael will call together the '* dry 
bones ’’ to judgment When Israfll puts 
the trumpet to his mouth, the souls of the 
dead will be cast into the trumpet, and 
when he blows, out will they fly libe bees, 
and fill the whole space between earth and 
heaven, llien will they enter their respec¬ 
tive bodies, Mahomet leading the way.— 
Sale : Kor&n (Preliminary discourse, iv.k 

(Israfll is the angel of melody m 
paradise. It is said that his raviwmg 
songs, accompanied by the daughters of 
paradise and the clanging of belb^ wUl 
give delight to the faithful) 

Zs'sacliar, In Dryden's Absalom and 
Achitophel, is meant for Thomas Thynne, 
of Longleate Hall, a friend to the duke of 
Monmouth. ITierc seems to be a very 
slight analogy between Thomas Thynne 
and Issachar son of Jacob. If the/n^ 
(compared to an ass overburdened) is 
alluded to. the poet could hardly have 
called the rich commoner '* wise Issachar.** 

N. B.—Mr. Thynne and coxmt Konihgs* 
mark both wished to marry the widow of 
Henry Cavendish earl of Ogle. Her friends 
contracted her to the rich commoner, but 
before the marriage was consummated, he 
was murdered. Three months afterwards* 
the widow married the duke of Somerset. 

Hospluble trMtt dM moot cotmmmMl 
Wise lawcbM, his wnalshj western liieiul 
prydat: Absalom and Ackit^hoi, L {sSli|. 

ZMlmad, the kingdom of Brun hil d*- 
The Nihelungm LiM, 

Zstakliar, in Pars (Persia), upon a 
rock. (The word means ** the throne bf 
Temshid,*') It is also catted 
Minar'/* or the forty pillars. The 
called it Pcrsep'olia, Istakhar maa lim 
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cemetery of the Persian kings, and a 
royal treasury. 

She was fired with impatience to behold iUie superb 
tombs of Istakhar, and the palace of forty columns.— 
yaihik 

Xsumbras {Sir) or Ysumbras. (Sec 
ISKNBRAS, p. 531.) 

Xtadaoh {Colman), surnamed “The 
Thirsty.*’ In consequence of his rigid 
observance of the rule of St. Patrick, he 
refused to drink one single drop of water; 
but his thirst in the harvest-time was so 
great that it caused his death. 

Xtaly. a poem in heroic verse, by 
Samuel Rogers (1822). It is in two 
pfurts, each part in twenty-two sub¬ 
divisions. The stories, he tells us, are 
taken from old chronicles. 

Xtei&f a money-broker. He was a 
thorough villain, who could “ bully, 
cajole, curse, fawn, flatter, and filch.” 
Mr. Item always advised his clients not 
to sign away their money, but at the 
same time stated to them the imperative 
necessity of so doing. “I would advise 
you strongly not to put your hand to that 
paper, though Heaven knows how else 
jrou can satisfy these duns and escape 
imprisonment,’ Deserted 
Daughter (altered into The Steward), 

Xth'aoan Suitors. During the 
absence of Ulyss^ king of Ithaca in 
the Trojan war, his wife PeneropS was 
pestered by numerous suitors, who as¬ 
sumed that Vlyssts, from his long absence, 
must be dead Penelopd put them off 
by saying she would finish a certain 
robe wh!^ she was making for La^rt£s, 
ber father-in-law, before she gave her 
final smswer to any of them ; but at night 
she imdid all the work she had woven 
during the day. At length, Ulysses re¬ 
turned, and relieved her of her perplexity. 

AH the ladies, each at each. 

LOw the Itbacensian suitors in old time, 

Stued with great eyes and laagfaed with alien Um 
: Ttu Princu$,vi, 

Xth'ocles (ssyL), in love with Calantha 
prmoess of Sparta. Ithocl6s induces his 
sister PenthSa to break the matter to the 
princess, and in time she not only becomes 
reconciled to his love, but also requites it, 
abd her father consents to the marriage. 
Coring a court festival, Calantha is In¬ 
formed by a messenger that ber father has 
suddenly died, by a second that Penthea 
bas starved herself to death, and by a 
third that IthocI^ has been murdered by 
Or'gUus out of revenge. ; The 
Broken He^rt (163U 


Itbu'riel (4 syl,), a cherub sent by 
Gabriel to find out Satan. He finds him 
squatting like a toad beside Eve as 
asleep, and brings him before Gabriel 
(The word means “ God’s discove 
Melton: Paradise Lost, iv, 788 (1665). 

Ithurieds Spear, the spear of the angel 
Ithuriel, whose slightest touch exposed 
deceit. Hence, when Satan squatt^ like 
a toad “ close to the ear of Eve,*' 
Ithuriel only touched the creature with 
his spear, and it resumed the form ol 
Satan. 

... for BO fftteehood cmn eaduro 
Touck of celestUl temper, but return* 

Of force to it* own likeness. 

MiUon : Paradiu Ust, Iv. (tSejl, 

Xtbn’rial, the guardian angel of Judas 
Iscariot. After &tan enter^ into the 
heart of the traitor, Ithuriel was given to 
Simon Peter as his second angel— Ktop- 
stock: The Messiah, iii., iv. (1748, 1771). 

Xraii the Terrible, Ivan IV. of 
Russia, a man of great energy, but in¬ 
famous for bis cruelties. He was the first 
to adopt the title of czar (1529, i533“XS84). 

X'raiihoe {3 syl,), a novel by sir W. 
Scott (1820). A brilliant and splendid 
romance. Rebecca, the Jewess, was 
Scott's favourite character. The scene is 
laid in England in the reign of Richard 
I., and we are introduced to Robin Hood 
in Sherwood Forest, banquets in Saxon 
hadls, tournaments, and ail the pomp of 
ancient chivalry. Rowena, the heroine, 
Is quite thrown into the shade by the 
gentle, meek, yet higb-souled Rebei^ 

XTanhoe {Sir Wilfred, knight 
the favourite of Richard I., and the da- 
inherited son of Cedric of Rotherwood. 
Disguised as a palmer, he goes to Rother¬ 
wood, and meets there Rowc’na his fathei^i 
ward, with whom he faUs in love; but 
we bear little more of him except ai the 
friend of Rebecca and her father Isaac of 
York, to both of whom he shows repeated 
acts of kindness, and completely wins 
the affections of the beautiful Jewess. In 
the grand tournament, Ivanhoc TAwi#- 
Ap] appears as the “ Desdichado" «r the 
“Disinherited Knight,” and overthrows 
all comers. King mchard pleads for him 
to Cedric, reconciles the fatner to his son, 
and the young knight marries Rowena.*- 
Sir W, Scott: Ivemhoe (time, Richard L). 

Xyu'ovitoh Ison ^ Ivan or John\ 
the popular name of a Russian. Similar 
to our Tohd«ioti>'' the Danish 
and soottdi *• Mac-Ina.” 
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N. B,—The popular name of the English 
ii a i^ple is John Bull; of the Germans^ 
Cousin Michael; of the French, Jean 
Crapaud; of the Chinese, John China¬ 
man ; of the North American States, 
Brother Jonathan: of the Welsh, Taffy; of 
the Scotch, Sandy ; of the Swiss, Colin 
Tampon ; of the Russians, Ivan ; etc. 

ZTiiii iTanoTitoli, a poem by R. 
Browning (Dramafic Idylls, 1879). The 
•tory, which takes place in Russia about 
•* Peter’s [the Great] time, when hearts 
were great, not small,” is as follows: 
Ivin Ivinovitch, a Russian carpenter, is 
working at a “ huge shipmast trunk,’* 
when a sledge dashes up to the workyard 
with a half-frozen, fainting woman in it. 
wtw) is recognized by the crowd assembled 
as “ Dmitri’s wife. ” She tells them that 
on her journey home in the sledge, with 
her three children, she is overtaken by 
wolves, and. to save herself, throws tte 
children to the beasts. Iv^n Ivinovit^p 
takes the law into his own hands, and slajrs 
her with an axe as she lies before him. 
The village pope judges that he has done 
right in killing so vile a mother, and the 
crowd go to Ivkn’s house to tell him he is 
acquitted. They find him calmly making 
a model of the Ivremlin, with his children 
round him. and when ** they told him he 
was free as air to walk aTOut.” **How 
otherwise ? " asked he, so sure is he that 
he acted as God's servant. 


ZT6ra«e]i {Allan)^ or steward of In- 
veraschalloch with Gallraith, at the 
Clachan of Abcrfoyle.~ 5 i> IV. Scpii: 
jR<^ (time, George I.), 

Ztm originally called SUpe. 

Its name was changed in honour of ^ 
Ive, a Persian missionazy. 

Pania, lad l»jr aaak St lira thb Island sougtit, 
kaar ot*r fast^ Seas a At pUca findiniEt taught 
faith ; erUeh placa Srom him alane tha oama 
oartvas. 

And of that saluttd man hat ^ca bean called St Ivca. 

JOrajj/tm: nde. (i6aal. 



iTOxy Chkte of Breams* Dreams 
which delude pass through the ivary gale, 
but those which come true through the 
kmw gate. This whim depends upon two 
puns: ivory, in Greek, is eUphas^ and the 
fmh tU^usiro means to cheathorn, 
in Gre^ is ktras, and the verb karamio 
means " to accomplish." 


t gwAkte Mans portly 

- - -bacUbdatttViodttttvitdiitoi 

Itaat hlapliBnto, 
jUmomwa 

VirfU: MmHi. vL Ssm 


From gate of horo or ivory, dreams are sent; 

These to deceive, and those for warning meant 

B. C. B. 

The title, The Ivory Gate, was used for 
a novel by sir Walter Besant in 189a. 

Ivory Shoulder. Dem6ter ate the 
riioulder of Pelops, served up by Tan'- 
talos ; so when the gods restored the 
body to life, Demeter supplied the lack¬ 
ing shoulder by one made of ivory. 

% Pythae'oras had a golden thigh, 
which he Mowed to Ab'aris the Hyper- 
bor^n priest. 

Not Pelops' shoulder whiter Chan her hands. 

Nor snowy swans that Jet on Isca's sands. 

Browne : SrUannia's Fastorais, U. j fxdsjj. 

Ivory Tube of priuee All, a 
sort of telescope, which showed the per¬ 
son who looked through it whatever he 
wished most to see.— Arabian Nights 
(** Ahmed and Pari-Banou "). 

Zvry, in France, famous for the battle 
won by Henry of Navarre over the 

League (1590)- 

Hurrah t hurrah 1 a single field 
Hath turned the chance of war. 

Hurrah I hurrah I for Ivry, 

And Henry of Navarre. 

Macaulay: Lays (** Ivry, * tiFd> 

Ivy IrfUie, London; so called from 
the houses of the prebendaries of St. 
Paul’s, overgrown with ivy. 

I Vein, a knight of the Round Table. 
He slays the possessor of an enchanted 
fountain, and marries the widow, whose 
name is Laudine. Gaw'ein or Gawain 
u^es him to new exploits, so he quits 
his wife for a year in quest of adventures, 
and as he does not return at the stated 
time, Laudine loses all love for him. On 
bis return, he goes mad, and wanders in 
the woods, where he is cured by three 
sorcerers. He now helps a lion fighting 
amnst a dragon, and the lion becomes 
his faithful companion. He goes to the 
enchanted fountain, and there finds 
Lunet' prisoner. While struggling anth 
the enemnted fountain, Lunet mmi him 
with her ring, and he in turn saves her 
life. By the help of his lion, Iwein kills 
several giants, delivers three hundred 
virgins, and, on his return to king 
Artur’s court, marries Lunet—Afaif- 
rnemn vom der Ave (thirteenth century). 

Zxftm, king of the Lap'ithae,^ at* 
tempted to win the love of ; 

but Zeus nibstituted a cloud: {or . the 
goddess, and a centaur was btm 
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J. (in Punch\ the signature of Douglas 
Jerrold, who first contributed to No. 9 of 
the serial (1803-1858). 

J*aafer, who carried the sacred banner 
of the prophet at the battle of Muta. 
When one hand was lopped oflf, he 
clutched the banner with the other ; this 
hand also being lost, he held it with his 
two stumps. When, at length, his head 
was cleft from his body, be contrived so 
to fall as to detain the banner till it was 
seized by Abdallah, and handed to Khaled. 

IT Cyn^giros, in the battle of Marft- 
thon, seized one of the Persian ships with 
hisri^ht h«md. W'hen this was lopped off, 
he laid hold of it with his left; and when 
this was also cut off, he seized it with his 
teeth, and held on till he lost his head. 

% Admiral Benbow, ^ an engage¬ 
ment with the French near St. Martha, in 
170X, was carried on deck on a wooden 
fiaxne after both his legs and thighs were 
shivered into splinters by chain-shot 

H Almeyda, the Portuguese governor 
of India, had himself propped against the 
mainmast after both his legs were shot off. 

Jabos [Jock), postilion at the Golden 
Arms inn, Kippletringan, of which Mrs, 
M'Candlish was landlady.— W, Scott: 
Guy Mmtnering (time, George II.). 

Ja'cMn, the parish clerk, who pur¬ 
loined the sacramental money, and died 
disgraced.— Crahbe: Borough {1810}. 

JTaointa, a first-rate cook, *'who de¬ 
served to be housekeeper to the patriarch 
of the Indies," but was only cook to the 
licentiate Sedillo of Valladdfid.—^ ii. i. 

Tb« 000k, who wu no ten CeKterous thn Dene 
jkeinn, was assisted by tbe coadunaa in drenfaw the 
vkiiwliL---i>s»/)r; QU Btm$, 1^ se fxjrsl. 

Jaolit'tlia, the supposed wife cC 
Octa'vio, and formerly contracted to don 
Henrique (a an uxorious Spani^ 
nobleman. — FUtcher : The Spanish 
Curate (1633). 

JTaciii'tlu^ the wealthy ward of Mr. 
Strickland; in love with Bellamy. Ja- 
edntha is staid but resolute, and, though 
**stie dopes down a ladder of ropes" 
in bov's costume, has plenty of good sense 
and female modesty.—i?r. HoadUy: The 
Suspicious Hushmd (1747). 

Jack, in Dr. Artothnot's /fistary ^ 
Butt, is meant for |olm Calvin, u 


Swift's Tate of a Tub, Calvin is intro* 
duced as J<ick, ** Martin " in both these 
tales means Martin Luther. 

Jack {ColonetS, the hero of Defoe's 
novel entitled Tm History of the Most 
Remarkable Life and Extraordinary 
Adventures of the truly Hon, Colonel, 
Jacque, vulgarly called Colonel Jach The 
eolonel (born a gentleman ai^ bred a 
pickpocket) goes to Virginia, and paSi^ 
through all the stages of cdomal life, 
from that of ‘‘slavie" to that of an 
owner of slaves and plantations. 

The tra&sitiou from th«^ refined Oron'datfri and 
Stati'raa to the society of captain [jtx] Jack and MoQ 
Flanderi ... la (to use a phrase of Sterne) like tundiit 
from Alexander the Great to Alexander the cofniMir- 
smith. — EncycUyttdim BrUannica (articte 
manceT 

Jack, the wooden figure of a men 
which formerly struck on a bell at certain 
times during divine service. Several of 
these figuM still remain in churches in 
East Anglia. (See Jaquemart, p. 539.) 

Jack Amend-all, a nickname given 
to Jack Cade the rebel, who promised to 
remedy all abuses (♦-1450). As a speci¬ 
men of bis reforms, take the following 
examples 

I. your captain, am bniire, and row rafonnalli^ 
There shall be In Enslaad aeren half-penny leaves aoM 
for a peninr; the threa-hooped pot ahaS have laa 
luiops: aacf I will make It foiosv to drink «r •& beer. 
. . . When I am king, there ahaD be no okoney i aO 
shall eat and drink on my ecore; and I wiB appant all 
in one livery.->.£ka>lr^«arv.* s Btnry VI, act Iv, ic t 

Jack and Jill, said to be the Saxon 
and Norman stocks united. *'Jack** Is 
the Saxon John, and **JiU’* the French 
Julienne, 

Jack and TQl went up the hlO 
To fetch a pall of water} 

'> ack frdl down and cracked his c re asy 
And JiH rams tvmbttng alter. 

Rursuy Jth i nU U 

Or thus, by Samuri Wilberforce-^ 

Twas not on Alpine Ice or snow, 

But homely English soQ J 
** Excelsior 1 ^ tbWr motto.wasi 
They imased nor time nor too 1 
They did not go for Gune or wasitb. 

But went at duty’s caB i 
And tbo’ onRed In thidr 1^ 

Were severed In their fkU. 

Jack and tkc Bcaa-dHallt. 

was a very poor lad, sent by his mother 
to sell a cow, which he parted with to a 
butcher for a few beans. Hts mother,in 
her rage, threw the beans away; but one 
of them grew during the night ia bkh 
as the heavena Jack c&mbm the sta&, 
and, by the direction of a fairy, came to 
a gift's castle, where be begged £oad and 
rest Ibis he did thrice, and in bti three 
visits imk the red hen wMdh kid 
|^:^iSeii eggs, his money-bags, and hit 
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hftip. AsheranofTwiththelasttremture, 
the haip cried out» Master 1 master I '* 
which woke the who ran after 

Jack; but the ninmle lad cut the bean- 
itaU( with an axe, and the giant was killed 
in his fall 

(This is said to be an allegory of the 
Teutonic Al-fader: the **red ben ** repre¬ 
senting the all-producing sun, the' * money¬ 
bags " the fertilizing rain, and the *' harp " 
the winds.) 

Jaok-a-XiexLt, a kind of aunt Sally 
set up during Lent to be pitched at; 
hence a puppet, a sheepish b^by, a boy- 
rage, a scarecrow. Mrs. Page says to 
k<^n, Falstaff’s page— 

You fitUe Jack-a-Ij«nt, have you boon true to nsS— 
SkaJt$*^€art: Merry m Windsor, act Ul. tc i 

(i« 03 ). 


it with his club hour after hour without 
effect; but Jack would apply a delicate 
key, and the door would open at once. 
This is not one of the stories, but will 
serve to illustrate the sundry contests. 
Jack was a "valiant Comishman,’* and 
his first exploit was to kill the giant 
Cormoran, by digging a deep pit whicdx 
he filmed over with grass, etc. The giant 
fell into the pit, and Jack knocked him 
on the head with a hatchet Jack after¬ 
wards obtained a coat of invisibility, a 
cap of knowledge, a resistless sword, and 
shoes of swiftness. Thus armed, be almost 
rid Wales of its giants. 

Our Jack tha Giant-killer U clearly the last modern 
transmutation of the old British legend told by GeoflWy 
of Monmouth, of Corineus the Trojan, the companioa 
of the Trojan Brutus when he first settled in Br&dbL— 
Mtuten, 


Jack-in-tlie-Oraen, one of the May- 

dar mummers. 

(Dr. Owen Pugh says that Jack-in-th^ 
Gmn represents Mel vas king of Somerset^ 
idsire, disguised in green boughs and 
Ijdng in ambush for queen Guenever the 
mfe of king Arthur, as she was returning 
from a hunting expedition.) 

Jack of Kewbery, John Winch- 
comb, the greatest clothier of the world 
In the reign of Henry VI 11 . He kept a 
hundred looms in his own house at New- 
bcry, and equipped at his own expense 
a hundred of his men to aid the king 
against the Scotch in Flodden Field (1513). 

(Thomas Delony published, in 1633, a 
taks so called.) 


Jaok &oblxiJK>iii. This famous comic 
song is by Hudson, tobacconist, No. 98, 
Shoe Lane, London, in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. The last line is, 
" And be was off before you could sav 
'lack Robinson.’” The tune to which 
tnc words are sung is the Sail(trs' Horn- 
‘ . Haltiwell quotes these two lines 
\ an "old play”— 

A wwrice It y« M •ui« to b« doonu 
As tyt to Jacks / robys en, 

Anhaie DUHetemrp. 


Jaok Sprat, of nursery rhymet. 

Jack Sprat could oat ao fkt, 
tUa wffb could «at no leoai 
And to betwixt *era both 
Thny ticked the platter deaa. 


Jack the Oiaat-KiUer, a series of 
nursery tales to show the mastery of skill 
and int over brute strength, jack en- 
comiters various giants, but outwits them 
all, following would illustrate the 
sort ol combat; Suppose they came to a 
tbtdk iron, door, the giatit would belabour 


Jack-with-a-Itantom. This me¬ 
teoric phenomenon, when seen on the 
ground or a little above it, is called by 
sundry names, as Brenning-drake, Burn¬ 
ing candle, Corpse candles, Dank Will, 
Death-fires, Dick-a-Tuesday, Elf-fire, the 
Fair maid of Ireland, Friar’s lantern, 
Gillion-a-burnt-tail, Gyl Burnt-tail, Ipiis 
fatuus, Jack-o’-lantern, Jack-with-a-Ian- 
tem, Kit-o’-the-canstick, Kiity-wi’-a- 
wisp, Mad Crisp, Peg-a-lantcm, Puck, 
Robin Goodfellow, Shot stars, Spittle of 
the stars, Star jelly, a ^Ihara tamp, a 
Walking fire, Wandering fires, Wand^ng 
wild-fire, Will-wiih-a-wisp. 

(Those led astray by these " fool fires ” 
are said to be £If-led, Mab-led, or Puck- 
led.) 

N.B.—-When seen on the tips of the 
fingers, the hair of the head, mast-tops, 
and so on, the phenomenon is 
Castor and Pollux (if double). Cueipo 
Santo (Spanish), Corpusants, Dipsas, St. 
Elmo or Fires of St. Elmo (Spanish), St. 
Ermyn, Feu d'H6lMe (French), Fire- 
drakes, Fuole or Looke Fuole, Haggs, 
Helen jif single), St. HePena, St. Helme’t 
fires, Leda’s twins, St. Peter and St 
Nicholas (Italian) or Fires of St. Peter 
and St. Nicholas. 

(The superstitions connected with these 
" fool-fires ” are: That they are souls 
broken out from purgatory, come to earth 
to obtain prayers and masses for their 
deliverance; that they are the mucus 
sneezed from the nostrils of rheumatic 
planets; that they are ominous of death; 
that they Indicate hid treasures; etc.) 

a noted coffee-house* wdiete 
London and country millers Used to 
ai»emble to examine their puithItOik idlier 
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the matket was dosed. It stood in the 
rear of old ‘Change, London. 

Jacks ( The Two Genial), Jack Munden 
and Jack Dowton. Planch^ says, “They 
were never called anything else.” The 
former was Joseph Munden {1758-1832), 
and the latter William jDowlon (1764- 
1851). — Planchi: Recollectims, etc,, i. 28. 

Jackdaw of Rheims ( The), one of 
the Tngoldsby legends {q, v.). Tt describes 
how a jackdaw stole a cardinal’s ring, and 
the cardinal laid a curse on the thief. 7'he 
jackdaw soon became a most pitiable 
object: but ultimately the ring was found 
in the jackdaw’s nest; the curse was re¬ 
moved, the jackdaw recovered, left off his 
thievish tricks, became a most sancti¬ 
monious bird, and at death was canonized 
as “Jim Crow." (See Rheims, etc.) 

Jacob the Scourge of Grammar, 

Giles Jacob, master of Romsey, in South- 
araptonshire, brought up for an attorney. 
Author of a Latv Dulionary, Lives and 
Characters of English Poets, etc. (1686- 

1744)* 

Jacob’s Ladder, a meteoric appear¬ 
ance resembling broad beams of light 
from hehven to earth. A somewhat 
similar phenomenon mav be seen when 
the sun shines through the chink or hole 
of a closed shutter. The allusion is, of 
course, to the ladder which Jacob dreamt 
about (Gen. xxviii. la). 

Jacob’s Staff, a mathematical instru¬ 
ment for taking heights and distances. 

Reach, then, a soaring quiU, that I may write 
As with a Jacob's Staff to take her height. 
CUwtland : Tfu //ecattmt t* his Misirtts 

Jac'omo, an irascible captain and a 
woman-hater. Frank (the sister of Frts- 
derick) is in love with him.— Beaumont 
and Fletcher : The Captaim (1611^). 

Jacques (i svl.), one of the domestic 
men-servants of the duke of Aranza. 
The duke, in order to tame down the 
overbearing spirit of his bride, pretends 
to be a peasant, and deputes Jacques to 
represent the duke for the nonce. Juliana, 
the duke’s bride, lays her grievance before 
“duke" Jacques, but of course receives 
no redress, although she learns that if a 
Taequittis’’duke," the ** peasant "Aranza 
IS the better man.— The Honey* 
moon (1804). 

JacqUM (Pauvre), the absent sweet¬ 
heart of a love-lom maiden. Marie 
Antoinette sent to Switzerland for a lass 
to attend the dairy of her “ Swiss village ** 


S3« 

in miniature, which she arranged in the 
Little Trianon (Paris). The lass was 
heard sighing for fauvre Jacques, and ibis 
was made a capital sentimental amuse¬ 
ment for the court idlers. The swain was 
sent for, and the marriage consummated. 

Pauvre Jacques, quand J’etals prds de Id 
Je ne sMtntais pas ma mis6re; 

Mais k present que tu vis loin de mol 
Je manque de tout sur la terfe. 

Marfuit tU Travemt: Patrvn 

J acqties. (See J aqu es. ) 

Jac'nlln, daughter of Gerrard king 
of the beggars, beloved by lord Hubert. 
— Fletcher: The Beggars' Bush (1622). 

Jaffler, a young man befriended by 
Priuli, a proud Venetian senator. Jafficr 
rescued the senator’s daughter Belvidcra 
from shipwreck, and afterwards married 
her clandestinely. The old man now 
discarded both, and Pierre induced Jafficr 
to join a junto for the murder of the 
senators. Jaffier revealed the conspiracy 
to his wife, and Belvidera, in order to 
save her father, induced her husband to 
disclose it to Priuli, under promise of free 
pardon to the conspirators. 'Phe pardon, 
however, was limited to jaflier, and the 
rest were ordered to torture and death, 
jafficr now sought out his friend Pierre, 
and, as be was led to execution, stabbed 
him to prevent his being broken on the 
wheel, and then killed himself. Belvidera 
went mad and died.— Otway: Venice 
Preserved (i 632 ). 

• Betterton (1635-1710), Robert Wilks 
(1670-1732), Spranger Barry (1719-177^, 
C. M. Young (1777-1856), and W. C. 
Macrcady (1793-1873), are celebrated for 
this character. 

Jaga-uaut, the seven-headed Idol of 
the HindQs, described by Southey in the 
Curse of Kekama, xiv. (1809). 

JagfiT^rs, a lawyer of Little Britaifii 
London. He was a burly man, of as 
exceedingly dark complexion, with a large 
head and large hand. He had bushy black 
eyebrows that stood up bristling, shaip 
suspicious eyes set very deep in his bead, 
and strong black dots where his beard 
and whiskers would have been if he had 
let them. His hands smelt strongly of 
scented soap, he wore a very large watdi- 
ebain, was in the constant habit of biting 
his fore-finger, and when he spoke to anjj 
one, he threw bis fore-finger at him 
pointedly. A hard, logical man wm Ut 
Jaggers* who required an answer lo be 
“yea" or “no,*’ allowed no one to expr/m 
an Of^bn. but only to stale facta in the 
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fewest possible words. Magwitch ap¬ 
pointed him Pip's guardian, and he was 
Miss Havisham's man of business.— 
Dickfns : Great Expectations (i860). 

Jaime’s Banghter, restored to 
life by Jesus, is called by Klopstock Cidli. 
— Klopstock: The Messiah, iv. (1771). 

Jalnt, the Arabic name for Goliath.^ 
Sale: AI Koran, xvii, 

James {Prince), youngest son of king 
Robert III. of Scotland, introduced by sir 
W. Scott in The Fair Maid of Perth 
(i8a8). 

James I. of England, introduced by 
sir W. Scott in Tlu Fortunes of Nigel 
(1822). 

Ja'mie {Don), younger brother of don 
Henrique (a syL), by whom he is cruelly 
treated,— Fletcher: The Spanish Curate 

(163a). § 

JTamie Duffs. Weepers are so called,* 
from a noted Scotchman of the eighteenth 
centtary, whose craze was to follow (unerals 
In deep mourning costume.— Kay: Ori¬ 
ginal Portraits, i. 7; ii. 9, 17, 95. 

Ja’mieson {Pet), nurse at Dr. Gray’s, 
surgeon at Middlemas.— Sir W. Scott : 
The Surgeon's Daughter (time, George 

m 

Jamshid, king of the genii, famous 
for a golden cup filled with the elixir of 
life. The cup was hidden by the genii, 
bnl found when digging the foundations 
of iWsep'oHs. 

1 know, Hki, where the genii hid 
The jewelled cup of theu king Jatnshid, 

With fife's elixir stuirkling hlidi. 

JliNWV : Latin Ro«kM (*' Paradise and ttie Pert,' 

Jans EytSf heroine of a novel so 
called by Currer Bell (Charlotte Bront6). 

Jana Shore. (See Shore.) 

Jan'ett ll'® Scotch laundress of David 
Ramsay the watchmaker.— Sir W, Scott: 
Fortunes of (time, James I.). 

Jan'ot of Tomahouriclx {Muhme), 
atmt of Robin Oig M'Combich a Highland 
drover.— Sir W, Scott: The Two Drovers 
(time, George 111.). 

Jaaet’a Aepentanee, one of the 
tal^ in Scenes of Clerical Life, by George 
BU^ (Mrs. J. W. Cross) (1858), 

Jannekisi {Little), apprentice of 
Henry Smith the armourer.—Jfr W. 
Scott ,: Fair Maid ^ Perth (lime. Henry 


Jaaxtia IHiiF, with her little sister 
and brother, were sent to gather broom, 
and were lost in the bush (Australia). 
I'he parents called in the aid of the 
native blacks to find them, and on 
the ninth day they were discovered. 
“Father," cried the little boy, “why 
didn't you come before ? We cooed quite 
loud, but you nev'er came." The sister 
only said, “Cold I " and sank in stupor. 
Jannie had stripped herself to cover little 
Frank, and had spread her frock over her 
sister to keep her warm, and there adl 
three were found almost dead, lying 
under a bush. 

Janot [Zha^no], a simpleton, one who 
exercises silly ingenuity or says vapid 
and silly things. 

without being a Janot. who has not sometimes lA 
con vers.-! tton committed a Jatnotisinf— Owrry .* Trans,. 

January and May. January is an 
old Lombard baron, some 60 years of age, 
who marries a girl named May. Tnis 
young wife loves Damyan, a young 
squire. One day, the old baron found 
them in close embrace; but May persuaded 
her husband that his eyes were so dim he 
had made a mistake, and the old baron, 
too willing to believe, allowed himself to 
give credit to the talc.— Chaucer: Canter¬ 
bury Tales (“ The MerebanC* Talc," 
13S8), 

(Modernized by Ogle and Pope, 174Z.) 

Jaquemart, the automata of a clock, 
consisting of a man and woman who 
strike the hours on a belL So called 
from Jean jaquemart of Dijon, a clodt- 
maker, who devised this piece of mechan¬ 
ism. Menage erroneously derives the 
word from jaccomarchiardus {"* 0, coeX <Pl 
mail ’*), *' b^usc watchmen watched the 
clock of Dijon fitted with a jaquemait." 

Jaquenetta, a country wench courted 
by don Adriano de Armado.— Shake¬ 
speare : Love's Labours Lost (1594)* 

Jaquea. one of the lords attendant on 
the banished duke in the forest of Arden. 
A philosophic idler, cynical, sullen, con¬ 
templative, and morning. He could 
“suck melancholy out of a song, at a 
weasel sucks eggs.” Jaques resents 
Orlando’s passion for Rosalind, and 
quits the duke as soon as he is restored 
to his ^xi^e^oxci,—Skakespean: As Yom 
Like n (1598)* 

N.B.—Sometimes Shakespeare makei 
one syllable and sometimes two lyllahlfti: 
of the word. Sir W. Scott makes ocie 
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iyllable of it, but Charles Lamb twa 
For example— 

W1m»ib hutnoroQt Taouti with butt (z xv/.). 

Sir 

WlMWB Jaquet f«d his solitary vein (a syL).^Lmtnh. 

Th« ” Jaques" of [TAarA-j M. Vt'un^’. *777-1856] !■ 
iRdaed moat musical, most melancholy, artnned to th« 
wwy woud'Walks atncm? which ha muMS, — Alrw 
Mtnihiy Magntin* (iSaaJ. 

Jaques (i syl>), the miser in a comedy 
by Ben Jonson: entitled The Case u 
Aliered 

Jaq^ues (i syl .), servant to Sulpit'ia a 
bawd. (See Jacques.)— Fletcher : The 
Custom of the Country (1647). 

Jarley (Mrs.), a kind-hearted woman, 
mistress of a travelling wax-work ex¬ 
hibition, containing ** one hundred figures 
the size of life;" the “only stupendous 
collection of real wax-work in the 
world ; ** ** the delight of the nobility and 
gentry, the royal family, and crowned 
heads of Europe.” Mrs. Jarley was kind to 
little Nell, and employed her as a decoy- 
duck to ** Jarley*s unrivalled collection.” 

If 1 know'd A donkey wot wouldn’t jfo 

Team Mrs. Jariey's wax-work show ; 

Bo yott think I'd ackaowied^e bim! Oh no, tu> 
ThttQ run to Jarley. 

JDidUmM : T/u Old CurUsity Shaf, xrU. 084 k4. 

iTftinukO {Coup de), a cut which severs 
the ham-string. So called from a cut 
given by Jamac to ChAteigneraie in 
a duel fought in the presence of Henri II., 
in X 547 - 

Jam'dyce r. Jam'dyce (2 syL), 

a Chancery suit “never ending, still be¬ 
ginning,” which had dragged its slow 
length along over so many years that it 
had blighted the prospects and ruined 
^e health of all persons interested in its 
•etUement.—.• Bleak House (1852). 

Jam'dyce (Mr.), client in the great 
Chancery suit of “ Jamdyce v, Jamdyce,” 
and guardian of Esther Summerson. lie 
concealed tbe tendcrest heart under a 
^msy churlishness of demeanour, and 
could never endure to be tlianked for 
any of his numl>erless acts of kindness 
and charity. If anything went wrong 
with him, or If he heard of an unkind 
action, be would say, “I am sure the 
irind is in the cast; *’ but if he heard of 
Mndness or goodness, the wind would 
veer found at once, and be “due west” 
-^Diekms: Bleak Mouse (1852). 

Jurvla (Bailie Nkol), a magistrate 
at Glasgow, and kinsman of Rob Roy. 
He is petulant, conceited, purse-proud, 
without tact, and intensely prej^iced, 
Init kind-hearted and sincere, . Jarvie 


marries his maid. The novel of Boh Roy 
has been dramatized by J. Pocock, and 
Charles Mackay was the first to appear 
in the character of “ Bailie Nicol Jarvie.” 
Talfourd says (1820), “ Other actors are 
sophisticate, but Mackay Is the thing 
itself.”— Sir IV, Scott: Rob Roy (time, 
George I.). 

The character of Ballta Nicol Tanrla Is one of the 
author’s happioat conceptions, and the Ide* of carrying 
him to the Wild rugged mountains, among outlaws and 
dea(>eradoea—^t the same time thAt he ret<ilacd a keen 
relish of the comforts of the Sahmarket o( (jbsgow, and 
a due sense of his dtgnlpr as e magtstrute—complete 
the ludicrous effect of tbs picture.—CAaWrrjr. 

Littrmhtrt, U, 587. 

Jarris, a faithful old servant, 'who 
tries to save his master, Beverley, from 
his fatal passion of gambling,— Edward 
Moore: The Gamester (1753). 

J&spar was poor, heartless, and 
wicked ; he lived by highw^ robbery, 
and robbery led to murder. C 5 ne day, he 
induced a poor neiglibour to waylay his 
landlord; but the neighbour relented, 
and said, “ Though dark the night, there 
is One above who secs in darkness.” 
“Never fear I” said Jfaspar ; '* for no eye 
aliovc or below can pierce this darkness.” 
As be spoke, an unnatural light gleamed 
on him, and he became a confirmed 
maniac.— Jaspar (a ballad). 

Jasper (Old), a ploughman at Glen- 
dearg Tower. —Sir VV. Scott: The Mo^ 
mastery (time, Elizabeth). 

Jasper (Sir), father of Charlotte. He 
wants her to marry a Mr. Dapper; but 
she loves Leander, and, to avoid a mar¬ 
riage she diy’Jkes, pretends to be dumb. 
A mock doctor is called in, who discovers 
the facts of the case, and employs Leander 
as his apothecary. Leander soon cures 
the lady with ** pills mntrimoniac.” In 
Moliws Le Midecin Matgri Lui (hrom 
which this play is taken), sir Jasper is 
called “G^ronte” (a syL\.^Fieidimg: 
The Mock Doctor (1733). 

Jasper Fadklettertoii, of atro¬ 
cious memory, one of the chief figures in 
Mn. jariey’s wax'^ork exhibition. 

•'Jasper coottad and maitled fottrtms wtvM, iil 4 
desuvr«d *11 tickling tht aolaa af nt«i» SmI 
wkea they were aslhfsp. On txHng brought to ZtHl 
•caffoltl and asked if ha was aovnr for what hh lyUl 
done, ha replied he was only sorry for liavhtg lot (nWie 
off *0 easy. Lot this,’* said hfrs. Jarlay. **pf afm* 
hw to ail young tediot to ho povtkulat m thoehililiM 
ofthe gaotUntnan of theli: choice- QbserML tits > 

are curled, at if In the act of tkktmg, ano tbew p i 
wink in hit : rhe tSm CuHst^ Skm/H- 

XXvUi (li40^. 

Jldtp (Ai^l ati old woi^^ , 
Middlenmi W, SttdB : 'Tlk' 

Sitrgem*i Daughter (time, Geoi^e IL) 
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JEDPURGH JUSTICE. 


JAUP. 

JmjP (Sdvnders), a farmer at Old St. 
Ronan ^.—Sir W. Scoff: Si. Ron an* s 
Well (time, George III.). 

ZvnJk lost his father on the day of his 
birth, and was brought up in the '' patri¬ 
arch's glen " by his mother, till she also 
died. He then st^ourned for ten years 
with the race of Cain, and became the 
disciple of Jubal the great musician. 
He thai returned to the glen, and fell in 
love with Zillah ; but the glen being 
invaded by giants, Zillah and Javan, 
with many others, were taken captives. 
Enoch reproved the giants; and, as he 
ascended up to heaven, his mantle fell 
on Javan, who released the captives, and 
conducted them back to the glen. The 
giants were panic-struck by a tempest, 
and their king was killed by some un¬ 
known hand.— Montgomery: The 
World before the Flood (1812), 

Japan's Zssne, the, lonians a#d 
Greeks generally {Gen. x. 2). Milton 
uses the expression in Paradise Lost, t. 
508. 

(In ha. Ixvi. 19 and in Ezek. xxvii, 
13 the word is used for Greeks col¬ 
lectively.) 

Javazrt, an officer of police, the im¬ 
personation of inexorable law .—Victor 
Hugo: Les Miserahles (1862), 

Ja'ser, a city of Gad, personified by 
Isaiah. "Moab shall howl for Moab, 
every one shall howl. ... I will bewail, 
with the weeping of Jazer, the vine of 
Sibmab; I will water thee with my lean, 
O Heshbon."—/ifl. xvi. 7-9. 

It dtd not comtont the congrcratlon to weep «U of 
them; but thpy howJed with a loud voice, woeplnf 
wttb Ih* WMplng of AVVjtA»«, 150. 

JTtaloiia TraffiLck (Sir), a rich mer¬ 
chant, who fancies everything Spanish is 
better than English, and intends his 
daughter laablnim to marry don Diego 
^urbinetto, who Is cxiJCcted to arrive 
foi'thwith. Isabinda is in love with 
Charles [Gripe], who dresses in a Spanish 
costume, passes himself off as don Diego 
Barbinetto, and is married to Isabinda. 
Sir Jealous Is irritable, headstrong, pre¬ 
judiced, and wise in his own conceit,— 
hfn. Cenilivre: The Busy Body (1709). 

JealouM Wife (The), a comedy by 
George Colman (1761). Harriot Russet 
marrMss Mr. OaWy, and liecomes *'the 
jealous wife;*' but is ultimately cured 
by the interposition of major Oakly, her 
brother-in-law, 


(This comedy is founded on Fielding's 
Tom fones.) 

Jeamee de la PXacEe, a flunky, in 
the service of sir George Flimscy of B^k- 
ley Square, who comes unexpectedly into 
a large fortune. Teames is a synonym for 
a flunky.— Thackeray: Jtames*s Diary 
(1849). 

Jeaa des Vlgnet, a drunken per- 
former of marionettes. The French say, 
II fait comme Jean des Vignes (i.e. ** He 
is a good-for-nothing fellow"); Le 
manage de Jean des Vignes (i.e. “a 
hedge marriage"); Un Jean des Vignes 
(i.e. “an ungain-doing fellow"); Pitts 
sot que Jean des Vignes (i.e. “ worse than 
come out"), etc. 

Jean I qu« dire cur Jecn T C‘«st un terrible nom, 

Qul iamals n’accorapafnM une fpithdie hon^te. 

Jean dec Jean lifi^e. 06 vais-Jcl Trouvex bo* 

Qo'en ri beau cneroinje m'arr^e. 

Firget Travesti ("Juno to >£neas *'), riL 

Jean FoUe Farine, a merry An¬ 
drew, a poor fool, a Tom Noodle. So 
called because he comes on the stage like 
a great loutish boy, dressed all in white, 
with his face, hair, and hands thickly 
covered with flour. Scaramouch is • 
sort of Jean Folle Farine. 

(Ouida has a novel called Folle Farine, 
but she uses the phrase in quite another 
sense.) 

Jean Jact^nes, So J. J. Rousseau 

is often called H712-1778). 

That is almost th« only maxim of J<i”an Jacquai to 
which I can . . . subscribe.—Xsnf Litton. 

Jean Fanl. J. P. Friedrich Richter 
is generally so called (1763-1825). 

Jeanne of AJnace, a mrl ruined by 
Dubose the highwayman. She gives him 
up to justice, in order to do a good turn 
to J uhe Lesurques (2 syl. ), who had be¬ 
friended her.— Stirling; The Courier of 
Lyons (1852). 

Jebnvites ( The). The Catholics are 
so called in Dryden's Absalom and 
Achitophel. 

But far more mtmerouc was the herd of stieh, 

Who think too little, and cdio talk too attidi i 
These out of mere instinct, they knew not wkf. 
Adored their futherc* God, and property; 

And, by the same bHitd benefit of fate. 

The diivll and thejehoslte did hate. 

Part L par. S90~540 

J^bwglit J#fldart, or Jedwoodl 
Jiuitioa, hang first and try afterwarda 
Tho custom rose from the summary w^y 
of dealing with border marauders. 

(Jeddart and Jedwood m 
corruptions of Jedburgh.) 



JEDDLER. 

If Cupar justice is the same thing. 

^ Abingdon Law^ the same as “Jed¬ 
burgh Justice/* In the Commonwealth, 
major-general Brown, of Abingdon, first 
hanged his prisoners and then tried them. 

IT Lvnch Imw, mob law. So called 
from James Lynch of Piedmont, in Vir¬ 
ginia. It is a summary way of dealing 
with marauders, etc. Called in Scotland, 
Burlaw or Byrlaw. 

Jeddler {Dr.), “a great philosopher/* 
The heart and mystery of his philosophy 
was to look upon the world as a gigantic 
practical joke ; something too absurd to 
be considered seriously by any rational 
man. A kind and generous man by 
nature was Dr. Jeddler, and though he 
had taught himself the art of turning 
good to dross and sunshine into shade, 
he had not taught himself to forget his 
warm benevolence and active love He 
wore a pigtail, and had a streaked face 
like a winter pippin, with here and there 
a dimple “ to express the peckings of the 
birds; ” but the pippin was a tempting 
apple, a rosy, healthy apple after all. 

Grace and Marion Jeddler, daughters 
of the doctor, beautiful, graceful, and 
affectionate. They both fell in love with 
Alfred Heathfield ; but Alfred loved the 
younger daughter. Marion, knowing the 
love of Grace, left her home clandes¬ 
tinely one Christmas Day, and all sup¬ 
posed she had eloped with Michael 
Warden. In due time, Alfred married 
Grace, and then Marion made it known 
to her sister that she had given up Alfred 
out of love to her, and had been living 
in concealment with her aunt Martha. 
Report says she subsequently married 
Michael Warden, and became the pride 
and honour of his country mansion.— 
Dickens: Tke Battle of Life (1846). 

Jed'lda and Benjamin, two of the 
children that Jesus took in His arms and 
blessed. 

“ Wdl 1 rememb«r,’‘sald Bei\jsmin, ''wb«n w« were 
on earth, with what loving fondness He folded us in 
His aims; how tenderly He pressed us to His heart. 
A tear was on His cheek, and 1 kissed it away. I see 
It stiU, and shall ever see it." *' And 1 , too," answered 
Jedida, remember when Hhi arms were clasped 
around me how He said to our mothers, ' Unless ye 
become as Bttle children, ye cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven .'"—Tiu Matiah, i. (1748). 

Jehoi'achim, the servant of Joshua 
Geddes the quaker.— 5 fV W. Scott: Red- 
gauntlet Geoi^e III.). 

a coachman, one who drives at 
a rattling paca^ 

The driving: Is like the drMnsr of Tebu the son of 
Nimshi; for he driveth furiously.—« Jcihtjgv ix. ee. 


54t JELLIGOT. 

Jehu {Companions of). The 
“Chouans” were so called, from a 
fanciful analogy between their self-im¬ 
posed task and that appointed to Jehu 
on his being set over the kingdom of 
Israel. As Jehu was to cut off Ahab and 
Jezebel, with all their house; so the 
Chouans were to cut off Louis XVI., 
Marie Antoinette, and all the Bourbons. 

Jehu and Henry IV. While Ahab 
king of Israel was alive, Jehu was 
anointed king, and the heads of Ahab's 
sons, enclosed in baskets, were sent to 
Jehu as an acceptable present.—a Kings 
X. 9 (b.c. 884). 

IT While Richard II. was still living, 
Henry [IV.] was anointed king of Eng¬ 
land, and the heads of the earls of Kent, 
Salisbury, and Holland, who had conspired 
against him, were sent in baskets to him 
as an acceptable present.— Froissart^ 
bk. iv. ch. 119 (a.d. 1400). 

Jekyll {Dr.) and Mr. Hyde. This 

is a remarkable allegory, illustrating the 
dual nature of man. Dr. Jekyll is an 
honourable man, beloved by all for his 
philanthropic labours. Mr. Hyde is 
positively loathsome, and from him all 
shrink as from one deformed and foul. 
He lives without restraint, and plunges 
into all manner of evil. The truth is that 
Dr. Jekyll is Mr. Hyde. He has dis¬ 
covered a potion by means of which he 
can change himself into Mr. Hyde, and 
another to effect the change back again 
into Dr. Jekyll. He says at the outset 
that he can be rid of Mr. Hyde at will \ 
but not till Mr. Hyde commits a dastard¬ 
ly and outrageous murder does Dr. Jekyll 

f romise to have no more to do with Mr. 

lyde. Even then he does not make an 
absolute renunciation of the past, for be 
still keeps the house where he lived as 
Mr. Hyde, as well as the clothes he then 
wore. At last he locks the door which 
leads into Hyde’s bouse, and stamps the 
key underfoot. But it is too late. He 
finds himself transformed into Mr. Hyde 
without taking the potion; and, though 
he takes double doses of the other potion 
to keep himself Dr. Jekyll, he often 
lapses. At last he can procure no more 
of one of the ingredients of the mixture, 
and commits suicide.— R, L. Stevmsom: 
Strange Case of Dr, Jekyll and Mr* 
Hyde\i^), 

JeTHoot (Old Qoody), servant at the 
under-keeper's hut, Woodstock Forest,— 



JENNIE. 
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JELLYBY. 

Sir W, Scott: Woodstock (time, Com- 
inonwealth). 

Jellyby (Mrs,), a sham philanthro¬ 
pist, who spends her lime, money, and 
energy on foreign missions, to the neglect 
of her family and home duties. Untidy 
in dress, living in a perfect litter, she has 
a habit of looking “a long way ofiF," as if 
she could see nothing nearer to her than 
Africa. Mrs. Jelly by is quite overwhelm¬ 
ed with business correspondence relative 
to the affairs of Borrioboola Gha.— 
Dickens: Bleak House, iv. {1852). 

Jemlikha, the favourite Greek slav® 

of Dakianos of Ephesus. Nature had 
endowed him wuth every charm, "his 
words were sweeter than the honey of 
Arabia, and his wit sparkled like a dia¬ 
mond." One day, Dakianos was greatly 
annoyed by a fly, which persisted in tor¬ 
menting the king, whereupon Jemlikha 
said to himself, " If Dakianos cannot rule 
a fly, how can he be the creator of hea^n 
and earth ? ’’ This doubt he comm uni ca^d 
to his fellow-slaves, and they all resolved 
to quit Ephesus, and seek some power 
superior to that of Dakianos.— Comte 
Caylus: Oriental Tales (" Dakianos and 
Uic Seven Sleepers," 1743). 

Jemmie Buffs, weepers. (See Jamib 
Duffs, p. 539.) 

Jemmies, sheep's heads, and also u 
house-breaker’s instrument. 

Mr, Sflte* msde many pleasant wfttidsms on •‘Jem¬ 
mies,’' a cant name for sheep's heads, and also for an 
ingenious Implement much used In his proressioo.— 
Dichms: Oiivtr Twist (1837). 

Jemuy. This name, found on en- 
mvin^ of the eighteenth century, means 
James worsdale (died 1767)^ 

Jemmy Bawsou, a ballad by Shen- 
stone, relating the love of Kitty for 
captain Dawson, in the service of the 
young chevalier. He was " hanged, 
drawn, and quartered'* on Kennington 
Common in 1746. 

Jemmy Twitclier, a cunning and 
treacherous highwayman.— Gay : The 
Beffar*s Opera J1727), 

(L^rd Sandwich, member of the Kit- 
Kat Qub, was called ** Jemmy Twitcher,** 

*765.) 

Jenlda, the servant of Oeorge-a- 
Green. He says a fellow ordered him to 
bold his horse, and see that it took no 
cold. *' No, noifc*’ guoth Jenkin, “ I’lllay 
my cloak under him.’* He did so, but 
** mark you," be adds, ** I cut four holes 


in my cloak first, and made his horse 
stand on the bare ground."—/?. Greene: 
George-a-Green, the Pinner of Wakefield 

(1584)- 

Jenkiu, one of the retainers of Julian 
Avenel (2 syl.) of Avenel Castle.— Sir W, 
Scott: The Monastery (time Elizabeth). 

Jenkins {Mrs, Winifred), Miss 
Tabitha Bramble's maid, noted for her 
bad spelling, misapplication of words, 
and ludicrous misnomers. Mrs, Winifred 
Jenkins is the original of Mrs. Malaprop, 
— Smollett: The Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker ( 1771 ). 

Jenkins, a vulgar lick-spittle of the 
aristocracy, who retails their praises and 
witticisms, records their movements and 
deeds, gives flaming accounts of their 
dresses and parties, either vivh voce or in 
newspaper paragraphs : ** Lord and lady 
Dash attended divine service last Sunday, 
and were very attentive to the sermon " 
(wonderful!). " Lord and lady Dash took 
a drive or walk last Monday in their 
magnificent park of Snobdoodleham. 
Lady Dash wore a mantle of rich silk, 
a l>onnet with ostrich fellows, and shoes 
with rosettes." I'he name is said to have 
been given by Punch to a writer in the 
Morning Post, 

Jenkiuson (Ephraim), a green old 
swindler, whom Dr. Primrose met in a 
public tavern. Imposed on by his vener¬ 
able appearance, apparent devoutness, 
learned talk about "cosmogony," and 
still more so by his flattery of the doctor’s 
work on the subject of monogamy, Dr. 
Primrose sold the swindler bis horse. 
Old Blackberry, for a draft upon Farmer 
Flamborough. When the draft wa.s pre¬ 
sented for payment, the farmer told the 
vicar that Ephraim Jenkinson was the 
greatest rascal under heaven," and that 
he was the very rogue who had sold 
Moses Primrose the spectacles. Subse¬ 
quently the vicar found him in the county 
jail, where he showed the vicar great kind¬ 
ness, did him valuable service, became a 
reformed character, and probably married 
one of the daughters of Farmer Flam- 
borough.— Goldsmith: Vicarcf Wakefield 

(*765). 

For our own part, we mu«t admit tkat we hare aeret 
been able to treat with duO Gravity any alludon to tlM 
learned speculations of Mairetho, Bero'slus, or Saa- 
choni'atbon, from their IndiiSotuble connection hi oiiv 
mind with the finished cosmogony of Jenkinaoiu-.* 
SntyeSsfwdia BrUannitm (artiew, Romance’^ 

Jeauiie, housekeeper to the old laitd 
of Dumbiedikes.-*- 5 fr W* Scott: 
tf Midlothian (time, George II.). 
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Jenny [Diver]. Captain Macbeath 
says, What, my pretty Jenny 1 as prim 
and demure as ever ? There’s not a prude, 
though ever so high bred, hath a more 
sanctified look, with a more mischievous 
heart” She pretends to love Macheath, 
but craftily secures one of his pistols, that 
his other " pals " may the more easily be¬ 
tray him into the hands of the constables 
fact ii sc. i).— Gay: The Beggar's Opera 
(1797). 

Jenny rOnvri^re, the type of a 
hard-working Parisian needlewoman. 
She is contented with a few window- 
flowers which she terms "her garden,” a 
caged bird which she calls ‘ ‘ her songster; ** 
and when she gives the fragments of her 
food to some one poorer than herself, she 
calls it her delight." 

Entmdcj-Tous un oissau familierl 
C’est U» chanteur de Jenny I'Ouvritec, 

Au ccEui content, content de peu 
Elle pourrait Atre riche, et pr6fere 
Ce qui Tient de Dieu. 

EtniU Barateau (1847). 

Jepli'tliah’fl Daughter. When 
Jephtnah went forth against the Am¬ 
monites, he vowed that if he returned 
victorious he would sacrifice, as a burnt 
offering, whatever first met him on his 
entrance into bis native city. He gained 
a splendid victory, and at the news 
thereof his only daughter came forth 
dancing to give him welcome. The 
miserable father rent his clothes in agony, 
but the noble-spirited maiden would not 
hear of his violating the vow. She 
demanded a short respite, to bewail upon 
the mountains her blighted hope of be¬ 
coming a mother, and then submitted to 
her fate.—xi. 

If An almost identical tale is told of 
Idom'eneus king of Crete. On his return 
from the Trojan war, he made a vow in a 
tempest that, if he escaped, he would offer 
to Neptime the first living creature that 
presented itself to his eye on the Cretan 
shore. His own son was there to welcome 
him home, and Idomeneus offered him up 
a sacrifice to the sea-god, according to his 
vow. F^nelon has introduced this legend 
hi his Tilimaque^ v. 

^ Agamemnon vowed to Diana, if he 
might be blessed with a child, that he 
woi^ sacrifice to her the dearest of all 
his possessions. Iphigenia, his infant 
daughter, was, of course, his " dearest 
possession; ” but he refused to sacrifioe 
her, and thus incurred the wrath of the 
goddess, which resulted in the detention 
of the Trojan fleet at Aulis. Iphigenia 


being offered in sacrifice, the offended 
«deity was satisfied, and interposed at the 
critical moment, by carrying the princess 
to Tauris and substituting a stag in her 
stead. 

V The latter part of this tale cannot 
fail to call to mind the offering of Abra¬ 
ham. As he was about to lake the life of 
Isaac, Jehovah interposed, and a ram was 
substituted for the human victim.— Gtn, 
zxii. 


not bent as Jephthah once, 

Blindly to execute a rash resolve : 

Whom better It had suited to exclaim, 

** 1 have done Q11 ” than to redeem his pledgm 
By doins' worse. Not unlike to him 
In folly that erreat leader of the Greeks— 
Wbence, on the altar Iphigenia mourned 
Her virgin beauty. 

Danie : Parmdisc, r. (zsst). 


^ Iphiggnia, in Greek, 'i<inyet^aia, is ac¬ 
cented incorrectly in this translation by 
C^. 

Tj Jephthah’s daughter has often been 
dramatized.. Thus we have in English 
Jephthah his Daughter^ by Plessie Mor- 
ney; Jephthah {1546!, by Christopherson; 
Jephthah^ by Buchanan (1554); and 
Jephthah (an opera, 175a), by Handel. 

*.• Percy, in his Religues (bk. ii. 3], 
has inserted a ballad called Jephthah, 
Judge of Israel, which Hamfet quotes 
(act ii. sc. 2)— 


HamUt: O Jeptha, Judge of Israel, what a treaiufa 
hadst thou 1 

Polonius: What [a] treasure had he, mjr lord I 
HamUt: Why, " one fair and no more, /He whkh 
He loved Oasrine well. ..." 

Polonxus : ir you call me Jeptha, my lord, I have • 
dati^hter, that I love passing vrelL 
HamUt: Nay, that follows not. 

Polonius : W^hat follows then, my lord t 
HamUt: Why, *' Ae by tot, God wot," 

The first verse of the ballad is— 


Have you not heard these many yean ago, 

Jeptha was Judge of I.srael; 

He had one only daugtitor, and no mo. 

The which he lovirt passing well. 

And as by lot, God wot. 

It so came to pan . . . 

(Polonius asks,' ‘What follows f* passing 
well']?” to which Hamlet repfies, **As 
by lot, God wot. ”) 

Jepson [Old), a smuggler.— Sir W, 
Scott: Redgauntlet (time, George III.). 

Jeremi'ali. (The BritishY Gildas, 
author of De Exidio Britannia, a book 
of lamentations over the destruction of 
Britain. He is so called by Gibbon (516- 
S7o). 

Jer'OBlX {Matter), head domeitic of 
lord Saville.— Sir W, Seoti: Peverit of 
the Peak (time, Charles 11 .). 

Jeremy Didfller, an adept at 
ing money On false pretences.—iTdwJWy ,* 
Raising the Wind ( 1803 ), 



JERICHO. S4S JERVIS. 


Jericho, the manor of Blackmore. 
near Chelmsford. Here Henry VIII. had 
a house of pleasure, and when he was ab¬ 
sent on some affair of gallantry, the expres¬ 
sion in vogue was, ‘' He’s gone to Jericho." 

Jennyn [Matthew) the lawyer, hus¬ 
band of Mrs. Transome, and father of 
Harold.— George Eliot (Mrs. J.W. Cross): 
Felix Holt, the Radical (a novel, i866). 

Jerningrham {Master Thomas), the 
duke of Buckingham’s gentleman.— Sir 
W, Scott: Peveril of the Peak (time, 
Charles II.). 

Jerome {Don), father of don Fer¬ 
dinand and Louisa; pig-headed, pas¬ 
sionate, and mercenary, but very fond of 
his daughter. He insists on her marrying 
Isaac Mendoza, a rich Portugese Jew; 
but Louisa, being in love with don An¬ 
tonio, positively refuses to do so. She is 
turned out of the house by mistake, and 
her duenna is locked up, under the belief 
that she is Louisa. Isaac, being intrt^ 
duced to the duenna, elopes with her, su^ 
posing her to be don Jerome’s daughter J 
and Louisa, taking refuge in a convent, 
gets married to don Antonio. Ferdinand, 
at the same time, marries Clara the 
daughter of don Guzman. The old man 
is well content, and promises to be the 
friend of his children, who, he acknow¬ 
ledges, have chosen better for themselves 
than he had done for them.— Sheridan : 
The Duenna {1775). 

Jerome {Father), abbot at St. Bride’s 
Convent.— Sir IV. Scott: Cattle Dan¬ 
gerous (time, Henry I.). 

Jeron’imo, the principal character In 
The Spanish Tragedy, by Thomas Kyd 
(1597). On finding his application to the 
idng ill-timed, he says to himself, “ Go 
byl Jeronimo;’* which so tickled the 
fancy of the audience that it became a 
common street jest. 

Jerry , manager of a troupe of dancing 
dogs. He was a tall, black-whiskered 
man, In a velveteen exsox.-—Dickens: The 
Old Curiosity Shop, xviii. (1840). 

Jerry Cnmcher. (See Cruncher, 
p. a49«) 

Jerry fiawthora, the rustic in 
Pierce ^an’s Life in London (1824). 
(See Corinthian Tom, p. 235.) 

Jerry Sneak, a hen-pecked husband. 
^Fooie: Mayor of Garratt (1763). 

Jerxymaii'derias, so dividing a 
state or local district as to give one part 
of it a political advantage over the other. 
The word it a corruption of ” Gerryman¬ 


dering ; *' so called from Elbridge Gerry, 
governor of Massachusetts, member of 
Congress from 1776 to 1784, and vice- 
president of the United States in 1812. 
Elbridge Gerry died in 1814. 

Jem’salem, in Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophel, means London ; “ David*’ is 
Charles II., and " Absalom ” the duke of 
Monmouth, etc. 

The Inhabitants of old Jerusalem 
Were Jebusltes ICathotiLsX. 

PL I. 87, 88. 

Jerusalem, i. Henry IV. was told 

**he should not die but in Jerusalem.’* 
Being in Westminster Abbey, he inquired 
what the chapter-house was called, and 
W’hen he was told it was called the 
“Jerusalem Chamber,” he felt sure that 
he would die there “according to the 
prophecy,” and so he did. 

2. Pope Sylvester 1 L was told ths 
same thing, and died as he was saying 
mass in a church so called at Rome.— 
Brown: Fasciculus. 

3. Cambyses, son of Cyrus, was told 
that he should die in Bcbat'ana, which he 
supposed meant the capital of Media; 
but he died of his wounds in a place so 
called in Syria. 

Jerusalem ( The Fall of), a dramatic 
poem by dean Milman (1820). 

Jerusalem Delivered, an epic 
poem in twenty books, by Torquato Tasso 
(1575). The tale is as follows :— 

The crusaders, having encamped on the 
plains of Torto'sa, choose Godfrey for 
their chief. The overtures of Argantfes 
being declined, war is declared by him in 
the name of the king of Egypt. The 
Christian army reaches Jerusalem, but it 
is found that the city cannot be taken 
without the aid of Rinaldo, who had with¬ 
drawn from the army because Godfrey 
had cited him for the death of Gimando, 
whom he had slain in a duel. Godfrey 
sends to the enchanted island of Armi*da 
to invite the hero back, and on his return 
Jerusalem is assailed in a night attack. 
The poem concludes with the triumphant 
entry of the Christians into the Holy City, 
and their adoration at the Saviour’s tomb. 

(The two chief episodes are the loves of 
Olmdo and Sophronia, and of Tancred 
and Corinda.) 

Enetish trmnslctions In vnrsQ by Caraw In 194 { by 
Fairfax in >600; and by Hoole in 1760. 

Jervis {Mrs.), the virtuous hou^ 
keeper of young squire B. Mrs. 
protects Pam'ela when her young ma^el" 
assails her.— Richardsm : Pamela ot 
Virtue Rewarded (1740). 

T 
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^essamyi the son of colonel Oldboy. 
He changed his name in compliment to 
lord Jessam^, who adopted him and left 
him his heir. Jessamy is an affected, 
conceited prig, who dresses as a fop, 
carries a muff to keep his hands warm, 
and likes old china better than a pretty 
girl This popinjay proposes to Clarissa 
Plowerdale; but she despises him, much to 
bis indication and astonishment ^Bicker* 
staff: Lionel and Clarissa (i73S-i79o)‘ 

He’s a coxcomb, a fop, a dainty milksop. 

Who essenced and djzened from bottom to topi, 

And looked like a doll from a oiilUnei’s shop . • • 

He shru£^ and takes snuff, and carries a muff, 

A minicl^. finicking. French powdered puff. 

ActL I. 

Jessamy. As an adjective, having 
the colour or smell of jasmine. As a noun, 
the plant jasmine; one who wears jas¬ 
mine in a button-hole; a fop. (See the 
Standard Diet, of Eng. Lang. , p. 962.) 

Jessamy Bride [Tke), Mary Hor- 
neck, with whom Goldsmith fell in love 
in 1769. 

A writer In Nafex and Querixs, April 10, 1897, suff- 
f wt ti (ktat “ iessamy ” is equivalent to "jasmine,” and 
that Goldsmith simply used the word to express Mary’i 
sweetneu. daintiness, and grace. The flowers of tn« 
jasmine were used to perfume gloves; and Pepys, in 
nis Diary, February 15, 166S-9, says. " 1 did this day 
caU at the New Exchange, and tiougbt her . . . and 
two pairs of jessimy gloves.” 

(Frankfort Moore has just (1897) written 
a novel so called.) 

Jes'sica, daughter of Shy lock the 
Jew. She elopes with I-orenzo.— Shake¬ 
speare : Merchant of Venice (1597). 

Jessica cannot be called a sketch, or. If a sketch, she 
Is dashed off in glowing colours from the ralnlraw 
palette of a Rubens. She has a rich tint of Orientalism 
shed over her.—'.l/rr. jamtsen. 

Jessie, the XTower o’ Bnmblane 

^he Charming Young), a song by 
Robert Tannahill. 

How sweet U the brier, in Its saft fauldin' blossom 1 
And sweet is the hill wi’ its mantle 0’ green ; 

Yet fkirer and sweeter, and dear to my bosom, 

Ttw charming young Jessie, the flower o' Duroblane. 

Jesters. (See Fools, p. 380.) 

Jests ( 7 !^ Father of), Joseph or Joe 
Miller, an English comic actor, whose 
name has become a household word for a 
stale jest (1684-1738). The book which 
soes by his name was compiled by Mr. 
Mottley the dramatist (1739). Joe Miller 
himself never uttered a jest in his life, and 
it is a lucus a non lucendo to father them 
on such a taciturn, commonplace dullard. 

9mma Christ uid the Clay 

Bird. The Koran says, ** O Jesus, son 
of Mary, remember , . . when thou didst 
create of day the hgure of a btfd . • » 


and didst breathe thereon, and it became 
a bird I ”—Ch. v. 

N.R—The allusion is to a legend that 
Jesus was playing with other children 
who amused themselves with making clay 
birds, but when the child Jesus breathed 
on the one He had made, it instantly 
received life and flew away.— Hone: 
Apocryphal New Testament (i8ao). 

Jsw (The), a comedy by R. Cumber¬ 
land (1776), written to disabuse the 
public mind of unjust prejudices against 
a people who have been long “ scattered 
and peeled." The Jew is Sheva, who 
was rescued at Cadiz from an auto da ft 
by don Carlos, and from a howling Lon¬ 
don mob by the son of don Carlos, called 
Charles Ratcliffe. His whole life is spent 
in unostentatious benevolence, but bis 
modesty is equal to his philanthropy. 
He gives 7 io,ooo as a marriage portion 
to Ratcli^'s sister, who marries Fre¬ 
derick Bertram, and he makes Charles the 
heir of all his property. 

Shy lock the jew. Of C. Macklin’s acting 
Pope said— 

This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew. 

Jow (The Wandering). 

I. Of Greek tradition. Aris’teas, a 
poet, who continued to appear and dis¬ 
appear alternately for above 400 years, 
and who visited all the mythical nations 
of the earth. 

2 ^ Jewish story. Tradition says 
that CTartaph'ilos, the door-keeper of 
the judgment-hall in the service of Pon¬ 
tius Pilate, struck our Lord as he led Him 
forth, saying, " Get on I Faster, Jesus I " 
Whereupon the Man of Sorrows replied, 
“Jam going ; but tarry thou till I come 
\againy ’ This man afterwards became 
a Christian, and was baptized ^ Ananias 
under the name of Joseph. Every hun¬ 
dred years he falls into a trance, out of 
which he rises again at the age of 30. 

3. In German legend, the Wandering 
Jew is associated with John Buttadacus, 
seen at Antwerp in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, again in the fifteenth, and again In 
the sixteenth centuries. His last ap¬ 
pearance was in 1774, at Brussels. 

(Leonard Doldius, of Niirnberg, in his 
Praxis Alchymixe (1604), says that the 
Jew Ahasue'nis is sometimes called 
*' Buttadaeus.") 

4. Tke French legend. The FrenchcaU 
the Wandering Jew Isaac Laxb'pion or 
La^edem. (See Mitternachi: DisterMia 
in Johpn.^ wri. 19 *) 
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5 . Of t>r» Crolfs novel. The name 
given to the Wandering Jew by Dr. 
Croly is Salathiel ben Sadi, who ap¬ 
peared and disappeared towards the close 
of the sixteenth century at Venice, in so 
sudden a manner as to attract the atten¬ 
tion of aU Europe. 

6 . It is said in legend that Gipsies are 
doomed to be everlasting wanderers, 
because they refused the Virgin and Child 
hospitality in their flight into Egypt.— 
Aventinus: Annalium Boiorum, libri 
sepiem, vii. (1554)- 

N.B.—^The earliest account of the Wan¬ 
dering Jew is in the Book of the Chronicles 
of the Abbey ^ St, Alban's, copied and con¬ 
tinued by Matthew Paris (1228). In 1242 
Philip Mouskes, afterwards bishop of 
Toumay, wrote the “ rhymed chronicle.’* 

Cartaphilo*. we are told, was baptized by Ananias 
who baptized Paul), and received the name uf Joseph. 
See Bo 9 h tkt ChromeUs ^ tiu Abbty 0/ Si. 
Albans.) 

IT Another legend is that Jesus, pres|^ 
down by tlie weight of His cross, stopped 
to rest at the door of a cobbler named 
Ahasuk'rus, who pushed Him away, say¬ 
ing, “ Get off! Away with you I away I ’* 
Our Lord replied, “ Truly, I go away, and 
that quickly ; but tarry thou till I come.” 

(This is the legend given by Paul von Eit- 
zen, bishop of Schleswig in 1547.— 
Memoirs of Paul von Eitzen, 1744.) 

^ A third legend says that it was the 
cobbler Ahasue'rus who haled Jesus to 
the judgment-seat; and that as the Man 
of Sorrows stayed to rest awhile on a 
stone, he pushed Him, saying, " Get on, 
Jesus I Here you shall not stay ! ” Jesus 
replied, “I truly go away, and go to 
rest; but thou shalt go away and never 
rest till I come.” 

Signor Gualdi, who had been dead 130 
years, appeared in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, and had his likeness 
taken by Titian. One day he disap¬ 
peared as mysteriously as he had come. 
-^Turkish Spy, ii. (1682^. 

IT Dr. Croly, in his novel called 
Salathiel (1827), traces the course of the 
Wandwing Jew : so does Eugene Sue, in 
Lt juif Errant ; but in these novels 

the Jew makes no figure of importance, 

(G. Dor6, in 1861, illustrated the legend 
In folio wood engravings.) 

N.B.—The legend of the Wild Hunts¬ 
man, called by Shakespeare ** Herne the 
Hunter," and by Father Matthieu *' St. 
Hubert," ia said to be a Jew who would 
not sulTer Jesus to drink from a horse- 
trough, but poihted out to Hinl some 


water, in a hoof-print, and bade Him go 
there and drink.— Kuhn von Schwarz: 
Nordd, Sa^en, 499. 

(Poetical versions of the legend have 
been made by A. W. von Schlegel, Die 
Wamung; by Schubert, Ahasuer; by 
Goethe, A us Meinem Leben, all in 
German. By Mrs. Norton, The Undying 
One, in English; etc. The legend is 
based on St. John’s Gospel xxi. aa, ** If I 
will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee ? ” The apostles thought the words 
meant that John would not die, but tradi¬ 
tion has applied them to some one else.) 

Jews sacrificing Christian children. 
(See Hugh of Lincoln, p. 510.) 

Jews [The), in Dryden's Absalom and 
Achitopkel, means those English who^ 
were loyal to Charles II. called “ David ” 
in the satire (1681-2). 

Jewels. For Persia, turquoises ; for 
Africa, rubies; for India, amethysts; for 
England and France, diamonds, 

Jewkes (il/rj.). a detestable character 
in Richardson’s Pamela (1740). 

Jes'ebel [A Painted), a flaunting 
woman, of brazen face but loose morals. 
So called from Jezebel, the wife of Ahab 
king of Israel. 

Jim, the boy o! Rc^nald Lowestoffe 
the young Templar.— 5 i> W, Scott: For¬ 
tunes of Nigel (time, James I.). 

Jim Crow, the name of a popular 
comic nigger song, brought out in 1836 at 
the Adelphi Theatre, and popularized by' 
T. D. Rice. The burden of the song is— 

Wheel abuut, and turn about, and do Just so; 

And every time yon wheel alwut. Jump Jim Crow. 

Jin Vin, i.e. Jenkin Vincent, one of 
Ramsay’s apprentices, in love with Mar¬ 
garet Ramsay.— W. Scott: Fortunes 
of Nigel (time, James I.). 

Jin'g'le [Alfred), a strolling actor, 
who, by his powers of amusing and sharp- 
wittedness, imposes for a time on the 
members of the Pickwick Club, and is 
admitted to their intimacy; but being 
found to be an impostor, he is dropped by 
them. The generosity of Mr, Pickwick, 
in rescuing Jingle from t^e Fleet, re¬ 
claims him, and he quits England. Alfred 
Jingle talks most rapidly and flippantly, 
but not without much native shrewdness; 
and he knows a ** hawk from a handsaw.'* 
—Dickens : The Pickwick Papers (1836). 

JinifO, a cornmtion of Jainko,; the 
Basque Supreme Mng. By t" 
or “ By the living Jingo! ” is au 
to deity, Edward 1. had Basque tnoun- 
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taineers conveyed to England to take 
part in his Welsh wars, and the Plan- 
tagenets held the Basque provinces in 
possession. This Basque oath is a land¬ 
mark of these facts. 

Jingoes {Thf), the anti-Russians in 
the war between Russia and Turi;ey. 
The terra arose (1878) from Macdermolt’s 
War-son^, beginning thus— 

We don't want to fight, but by Jingo if we do. 

We've got the ships, we've got the men, we've gut the 
money toa 

(ITiis song has also furnished the word 
jingoism (brag^ng war spirit, Bobadilism) 
and the adjective jingo.) 

Jiniwin {*l/rs.), a widow, the mother 
of Mrs. Quilp. A shrewd, ill-tempercd 
old woman, who lived with her son'in- 
law in Tower Street.— Dickens: The Old 
Curiosity Shop (1840). 

Jinker {Lieutenant Jamie), horse 
dealer at Doune. — Sir W. Scott: 
Waver Icy {time, George II.). 

Jinn, plu. of Jinnee, a sort of fairy 
in Arabian mythology, the offspring of 
fire. The jinn propagate their species like 
human beings, and are governed by kings 
called Suleymans. Their chief abode is 
the mountain Klf, and they appear to 
men under the forms of serpents, dogs, 
cats, etc., which become invisible at 
pleasure. Evil jinn are hideously ugly, 
but good jinn are exquisitely beautiful. 
(See Ginn, p. 425.) 

(Jinnistan means the country of the 
jinn. The connection of Solomon with 
the jinn is a niere blunder, arising from 
the similarity of suleyman and Solomon. ) 

J, J., in Hogarth's '' Gin Line,*' 
written on a gibbet, is sir Joseph Jekyll, 
obnoxious for his bill for increasing the 
duty on gin. 

N.B.—Jean Jacques [Rousseau] was 
often referred to by these initials in the 
eighteenth century. 

Jo, a poor little outcast, living in one 
of the l^k slums of London, called 
“Tom AU^alone’s.” The little human 
waif is hounded about from place to 
place, tiU he dies of want.— 

Bkak House (1852). 

JoArli. Cromwell's wife was always 
called Joan by the cavaliers, although her 
real name was Elizabeth. 

Joan, princess of France, affianced to 
the duke of Orleans.— W. Scott: 
Quentiu Durward (time, Edward IV.). 


S48 JOB AND ELSPAT. 

Joan of Are, surnamed La Pucelh, 
born in a village upon the marches of 
Barre, called Domremy, nearVaucouleurs. 
Her father was James of Arc, and her 
mother Isabel, poor country-folk, who 
brought up their child to keep their 
cattle. Joan professed to be inspired to 
liberate France from the English, and 
actually raised the siege of Orleans, after 
which Charles II. was crowned (1402- 
143 ')- 

A young wench of an efghtenne years old; of favour 
was she counted likesome, of person stronglie mad* 
and manlin. of courage great, hartlie and stout withall 
. . . she had great scmW.mce of chastitie both of body 
and behaviour. Chronicles, 600 (1577). 

. . . there was no bloom of youth 
Upon her check ; yet had the loveliest hues 
Of health, with lesser fascination, fixed 
I he gazer’s eye; for wan the maiden was. 

Of saintly paleness, and there seemed to dwefl. 

In the strong beauties of her coutiteiunce, 
Something that was not eirthJy. 

Southey: Joan oJArc (xygg). 

•. * Schiller published a tragedy on the 
subject, Jungfrau von Orleans {i8or); 
Loumet anotner, Jeanne tf Arc ; 

T. Taylor an historic drama, Joan of 
Arc (1870); Balfe an opera {1839J. 

Historic poems on the subject {Joan of 
Arc) are by Southey, in ten books (blank 
verse), 1795; Fran9ais Cisaneaux, in 
French; J. Chaplain, a French poet, 
toiled thirty years on his poem called La 
Pucelle, published in 1656. 

Casimir Delavigne, a French poet, 
published an admirable elegy on The 
Maid (1846); and Voltaire a burlesque, 
La Pucelle cT Orleans, in 1738. 

Joanna, the “ deserted daughter” of 
Mr. Mordent. Her father abandoned 
her in order to marry lady Anne, and his 
money-broker placed her under the 
charge of Mrs. Enfield, who kept a house 
of intrigue. Cheveril fell in love with 
Joanna, and described her as having 
“ blue eyes, auburn hair, aquiline nose, 
Ivory teeth, carnation lips, a ravishing 
mouth, enchanting neck, a form divine, 
and the face of an angel"— Holcroft: 
The Deserted Daughter (altered into The 
Steward), 

Job (The Book of), one of the five 
poetical books of the Old Testament, 
which records how Job was “ plagued " 
by Satan ; and, having continued steadfittt 
to the end, was restored to health and 
prosperity, 

f The tale of the patient Griselda if 
somewhat of the same character. 

Job mod BbipEst, father and mother 
of sergeant Houghton.— 5 rr Softf: 

Wavsfley (time, George ILJU 
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Job Tbomberry, (See Thorn- 

berry.) 

Job Trotter. (See Trotter.) 

Job’s Wife. Some call her Rahmat. 
daughter of Ephraim son of Joseph; and 
others call her Makhir, daughter of Ma- 
nasses.—Sa/^: Koran, xxi. note. 

Joblillies [The), the small gentry 
of a village, the squire being the Grand 
Panjandrum 

There were present the Plcnlnnles, uidthe Jobtilllet, 
aad the GaryuUes, and the Grand Panjandrum him* 
leUl —TAi Quarttriy RtxtUw, xcv. 5*6. 5*7* 

Jobling, medical officer to the 
“ Anglo-Bengalee Company.” Mr. Job- 
ling was a portentous and most carefully 
dressed gentleman, fond of a good dinner, 
and said by all to be “ full of anecdote.” 
He was far too shrewd to be concerned 
with the Anglo-Bengalee bubble company, 
except as a paid functionary.— Dickens ; 
Martin Chutzlewit {1844). ^ 

Jobson [Joseph), clerk to sqmre 
Inglewood the magistrate. — Sir W, 
Scott: Rob Roy (time, George I.). 

Jobton [Zeket\, a very masterful 
cobbler, who ruled liis wife with a rod of 
iron. 

Neil Jobson, wife of Zekel, a patient, 
meek, sweet-tempered woman.— CojJey: 
The Dnil to Pay (died 1745). 

Jock o’ Dawston Cleugb, the 

quarrelsome neighbour of Dandie Din- 
mont, of Charlie's Hope. 

jock Jabos, postilion to Mrs. M'Cand- 
liw the landlady of the Golden Arms inn, 
Kipplatringan. 

Shmnging Jock, one of the men of 
M'Quifog the jailer. W, Scott: Guy 
Mmnering (time, George II.). 

Jook o’ Haseldean, the young man 
beloved by a “ ladye fair,” The lady’s 
father wanted her to marry Frank, ** the 
chief of Enrington and laird of Langley 
Dale,” rich, brave, ahd gallant; but 
"aye she let the tears down fa* for Jock 
o’ Haseldean,” At length the wedding 
mom arrived, the kirk was gaily decked, 
the priest and bridegroom, with dame 
and knight, were duly assembled; but no 
bride could be seen : she had crossed the 
border and given her hand to Jock of 
Haseldean. 

(This ballad, by sir W. Scott, is a 
modernised version of an ancient ballad 
entitled Jobk et ffdaelgreen,) 

off Hoiefolkt air John 


Howard, a firm adherent of Richard IIL 
On the night before the battle of Bosworth 
Field, he found in his tent this warning 
couplet— 

Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold. 

For Dickon, thy master, la bous^ht and sold. 

Jodelet, valet of Du Croisy (q.v ,),— 
Moliire : Les Pricieuses Ridicules (1659). 

Joe, ** the fat boy,” page in the family 
of Mr. Wardle. He has an unlimited 
capacity for eating and sleeping,— 
Dickens : The Pickwick Papers (1836). 

Joe Gargery, a blacksmith. He 
was a fair man, with curls of flaxen hair 
on each side of his smooth face, and with 
eyes of "such very undecided blue, that 
they seemed to have got mixed with their 
own whites. He was a mild, sweet- 
tempered, easy-going, foolish, dear fellow. 
A Hercules in strength, and in weakness 
also.” He lived in terror of his wife; but 
loved Pip, whom he brought up. His 
great word was " meantersay.” Thus : 
"What I meantersay, if you come 
a-badgering me, come out. Which I 
meantersay as sech, if you're a man, 
come on. Which I meantersay that what 
I say I meantersay and stand to it ” 
(ch. xviii.). His first wife was a shrew; 
but soon after her death he married 
Biddy, a young woman wholly suited to 
him. 

Mrs, Joe Gargery, the blacksmith’s 
first wife; a "rampageous woman,” 
always "on the ram-page.” By no 
means good-looking was Mrs. Joe, with 
her black hair, and fierce eyes, and 
prevailing redness of skin, looking as If 
"she scrubbed herself with a nutmeg- 
grater instead of soap and flannel.” She 
** was tall and bony, and wore a coarse 
apron fastened over her figure behind 
with two loops, and having a square bib 
in front, stuck full of needles and pins.” 
She brought up Pip, but made his home 
as wretched as she could, always keeping 
a rod called " Tickler " ready for imme¬ 
diate use. Mrs. Toe was a very clean 
woman, and cleanliness is next to godli¬ 
ness ; but Mrs. Joe had the art of making 
her cleanliness as disagreeable to every 
one as many people do their godliness. 
She died after a long illness.— 

Great Expectations (i860). 

Job Iffiller. (See Jests ; Millsb.) 
Job WUlet. (See under Willkt.) 

Johaanes A.^ooXa, a Germaa 
reformer of the sixteenth oentury^ aM 
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alleged founder of the sect of Antfno- 
mfans. Browning has a poem so called. 

TOHN' {Tht Gospel of St. \ the fourth 
book of the New Testament, generally 
called "the Spiritual Gospel/' because 
it shows Christ as the '*Sen of God/' 
while the other three evangelists speak of 
Him mainly as the **Son of man." It 
passes over the birth, baptism, and 
temptation of Jesus, but records five 
miracles, ibur discourses or addresses, 
and four events not mentioned in the 
tluree ^noptic Gospels. 

(i) The five miracles— 

TumbMr water Into win* (ch. 11 . i-is); beallnf tho ton 
of tko noDloman of Capernaum (ch. It. i)-S4) i healing 
tho man at tho pool of Bethesda (ch. v.) ; giving sight 
to tho man bom blind (ch. ix.); and the laising of 
Laaarus from the dead (ch. ai). 

(a) The four discourses or addresses— 

TIm discourse with Nlcodemus (ch. IlL i-ai); tho dio> 
course with tho woman of Samaria (ch. !▼. i-4»)i 
Christ’s address to His disciples on tho prospect of 
death (chs. xiv.-xvU.); and His words oa tho cross (ch. 
abc. a6, aj, b8 ). 

(3) The four events— 

llie pre-existence of Christ (ch. L z-*4); the doubts of 
Thomas (ch. xx. *6-99) ; Christ's appearance to Mary 
after the Kesurrection (ch. xx. 14-18): end His appear* 
anco to His disciples at the sea of Tiberias (ch. xxi 
i-*d. 

Jolm {TAe keri), also called St. John* 
wort, devil-fuge, heal-all, etc. It is 
mentioned by Pliny and Dioscoridfis (5 
ry/.). Called “devil-fuge" because it 
was supposed to be a charm against evil 
spirits^ Called “heal-all" because it 
was at one time considered a panacea 
bodi for external injuries and for internal 
complaints. Its Latin name is Hypericum 
^firdtum. The -icum is the Greek 
oiMsvi "a phantom," from its supposed 
cha^ against ghosts and evil spirits. 

JtihXLf a proverbially unluckv name 
for ro3ralty. (See Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, p. 684, col. a.) 

Wo shall see. however, that this poor king {Rtbert Il."\ 
remained 4$ unfortunate as if his name had still been 
John the thawut it from John to Kobertl'-Sir tK 
Scott: Tala 4/a Gran^fadur, L 17. 

Jolin, a Franciscan friar. — Skakt- 
speare: Romeo and Juliet {1598). 

Julhn, the driver of the Queen's Ferry 
diUgcnce.— IV, Scott: The Antiquary 
(time, George III.). 

JTollil {Don), the bastard brother ol 
Don Pedro prince of Aragoou In order 
to torment the governor, don John tries 
to mar the happiness of his daughter 
Hero, who is about to be married m 
lord Claudia Don John tells Claudio 
that his fiancie has promised him a ren¬ 
dezvous by moonlight, and, If Claudio will 


hide in the garden, he may witness it 
The villain had bribed the waiting-woman 
of Hero to dress up in her mistress's 
clothes and to give him this interview. 
Claudio believes the woman to be Hero, 
and when the bride appears at the altar 
next morning he rejects her with scorn. 
The truth, however, comes to light; don 
John takes himself to flight; and Hero 
If married to lord Claudio, the man of her 
choice.— Shakespeare: Much Ado about 
Nothing (1600). 

I hav* aaen the great Henderaos [1747-171^1. . . « 
Hla “ den J ebn ” U a cetaic ** Cato,*' and hia ** Handel * 
a mixture of tragedy, cemedy, pastoral, farce, and 
nanaanto.^Carrich 1x773), 

John (Friar), a tall, lean, wide- 
mouthed, long-nosed friar of Seville, who 
despatched his matins and vigils quicker 
than any of his fraternity. He swore like 
a trooper, and fought like a Trojan. 
When the army from Lcrn^ pillaged the 
convent vineyard, friar John seized the 
staff of a cross and pummelled the rogues 
without mercy, beating out brains, smash¬ 
ing limbs, cracking ribs, gashing faces, 
breaking jaws, dislocating joints, in the 
most approved Christian fashion; and 
never was corn so mauled by the flail at 
were these pillagers by “ the batdn of the 
cross." — Rabelais: Gargantua, i. ay 
(»S33)- 

(Of course, this is a satire of what art 
called Christian or religious wars.) 

John (King), a tragedy by Shakespeare 
(1^98). This drama is founded on The 
First and Second Parts of the Trouble^ 
some Raigne of John King of England, 
etc. As they were sundry times publickfy 
acted by the Queenes Majesties players tie 
the Honourable Citie ^ London (1591). 

The tale is this: King John usurped 
the crown of England from Arthur, the 
rightful heir, who thus became hateful 
to the usurper. King John induced his 
chamberlain, Hubert, to murder the 
young prince, and Hubert employed two 
men to put out the prince's e^es, which 
would prevent his l^ing a lung. (See 
Kingship, Disqualification for,) Hnoert 
relented and saved the boy, tmt tM rumour 
of his death got wind, and the nobles rose 
in rebellion. John accused Hubert as the 
cause of this, but Hubert informed the 
king that prince Arthur wes alive. Ua- 
known to Hubert, the prince was found 
dead, the pope put John under an inter¬ 
dict, and gave his kingdom to the French 
dauphin. When the dauphin landed with 
his army, king John gave his kingdom 
the pepe, who moved thO InteratOC, and 
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commanded the dauphin to . return to 
France, However, a monk poisoned the 
king, who died, and the crown of England 
passed in regular succession to Henry III. 

Iti “Macbeth," “Hamlet,"“Wolsey," “CorioUnus,'* 
and “ king lohn," Kean, 1787-1833]never 

approached within anv measurable duitance of the 
learned, philosophical, and majestic Kemble. — 
Quarterly Review (1835). 

W. C. Macreadv [1793-1873! In the scene where he 
susfgests to “ IIuDcrt" the murder of “ Arthur," was 
masterly, and his representation of death by poison 
was true, forcible, and terrific.— Tal/ourd. 

Kynge Johan, a drama of the transition 
state between the moralities and tragedy. 
Of the historical persons introduced we 
have king John, pope Innocent, cardinal 
Pandulpiius, Stephen I-angton, etc. ; and 
of allegorical personages we have Widowed 
Britannia, Imperial Majesty Nobility, 
Clergy, Civil Order, Treason, Verity, and 
Sedition. This play was published in 
1838 by the Camden Society, under the 
care of Mr. Collier (about 1550). 

John {Little'S, one of the companions 
of Robin Hood.— Sir iK Scott: The 
Talisman (lime, Richard I.). 

John {Ptester). According to Mande- 
ville, Prester John was a lineal descendant 
of Ogier the Dane. This Ogier penetrated 
into the north of India with fifteen barons 
of his own country, among whom he 
divided the land. John was made 
sovereign of Teneduc, and was called 
Prester because he converted the natives. 

Another tradition says he had seventy 
kin^ for bis vassals, and was seen by his 
subjects only three times a year. 

Marco Polo says that Prester John was 
the khan Ung, who was slain in battle by 
Tenghiz Khan, in 1202. He was converted 
by the Nestorians, and his baptismal name 
was John. Gregory Bar-Hcbra us' says 
that God forsook him because be had 
taken to himself a wife of the Zinish 
nation, called Quarakhata. 

Otto of Freisingen is the first author 
who makes mention of Prester John, 
His chronicle is brought down to the 
year 1156, and in it we are assured that 
this most mysterious personage was of 
the family of the Magi, and ruled over the 
country of these Wise Men. *' He used “ 
(according to Otto) a sceptre made of 
em^lds,^' 

Bishop Jord&nus, in his description of 
the world, sets down Abyssinia as the 
kingdom of Prester John. At one time 
Abyssinia went by the name of Middle 
India. 

Maiihonid^ mentions Prester John, 


and calls him Preste-Cuan, The date of 
Maimonidds is 1135-1204. 

(Before 1241 a letter was addressed 
by Prester John to Manuel Comne'nus, 
emperor of Constantinople. It is to be 
found in the Chronicle of Albericui Trium 
Fontium, who gives the date as 1165.) 

N.B.—In Ariosto's Orlando Furioso^ 
xvii., Prester John is called Sena'pus king 
of Ethiopia. He was blind. Though the 
richest monarch of the world, he pined 
“in plenty with endless famine,” be«insc 
harpies carried off his food whenercr the 
table was spread ; but this plague was to 
cease “ when a stranger came to his king¬ 
dom on a flying horse.” Astoiphocame 
on a flying griffin, and with his magic hom 
chased the harpies into Cocy’tus. 

John {Prince), son of Henry II., intro¬ 
duced by sir W. Scott in The Betrothed 
(182s). 

John {Prince), brother of Richard I., 
introduced by sir W. Scott in The Talis^ 
man (1825). 

John (‘S’/r). (See Luke, p. 639,)— 
Foote : The Larne Lover {1770). 

John and the abbot of Canter* 
bury. King John, being jealous of the 
state kept by the abbot of Canterbury, 
declared he should be put to death unless 
he answered these three questions : (x) 
“How much am I worth? ” (2) “ How Iona 
would it take me to ride round the world 
and (3) “ What are my thoughts?” The 
king gave the abbot three weeks for his 
reply. A shepherd undertook to disguise 
himself as the abbot, and to answer the 
questions. To the first he said, “The 
king’s worth is twenty-nine pence, for 
the Saviour Himself was sold for thirty 
pence, and his majesty is mayhap a 
penny worse than He.” To the second 
question he answered, “ If you rise with 
the sun and ride with the sun, you will 
get round the world in twenty-fotar 
hours.” To the third question he re¬ 
plied, “Your majesty thinks me to be 
the abbot, but I am only his servant.**— 
Percy: Reliques, 11 . iii 6, 

Therei Is doubt ^iiether the age of these auestlons Is 
as grre<it as is claimed, or certahny the true snape Of the 
earth must have been general^ known before It It 
usually supposed to have been. 

IT In Sacchelti's Fourth Novella is « 
similar story : The miller answers the 
questions of Messer Bernabo lord of 
Mil'an, who imagined that be wai 
questioning the abbot. 

In Eulenspiegel {ih& fifteenth section) 
is a disputation between Eulenspkgd 
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the rector of Prague. Eulenspicgel replies 
to the questions with similar answers to the 
••shepherd.” Thus, being asked, “How 
far is it to heaven ? ” Owlglasse replies, 
•* Not far; for a prayer whispered ever so 
low can be heard there instantly.” Being 
asked, “ How large is heaven? ’^hc replied, 
** Twelve thousand leagues by ten 
thousand; and if jrou doubt my word, 
go and measure it yourself." Being 
asked, *' How many days have passed 
since the creation of Adam ? ” he replied, 
“Only seven; for when seven days are 
passed they begin again.” 

IT In another section, called The Miller 
^nd the Magistrate^ the same questions 
and answers occur as in king John and 
the abbot, but the last answer is varied 
thus: “You believe that I am your 
curate, but I am only your miller.” 

% Another curious story of hard 
questions is related of Aberdeen, only 
in this case the conversation is in dumb- 
show, which gives rise to a rich vein of 
humour, because of the ambiguity. A 
Spanish ambassador, who is also a pro¬ 
fessor of “signs,” is informed by the 
Scottish king that there is a brother 
professor in the north of his kingdom. 

professor must see him. The king 
requests the civic authorities to make the 
best of the situation. A one-eyed butcher 
agrees to meet the professor. The don 
bolds up one finger; the butcher, two; 
the Spaniard holds up three of his fingers; 
the other, his clenched fist; the professor 
displays an orange; the butcher, a dry 
crust. The professor is delighted ; When 
he had said there was one God, the other 
had replied that there were Father and 
Son; when he had declared faith in the 
TYinity, the other had as sti ongly asserted 
the Unity; when he had said the earth 
was as round as an orange, the other had 
replied that bread was the staff of life. 
The butcher was no less pleased with the 
way in which he had met the insulting 
remarks of the Spaniard: When the latter 
had held up one finger, thereby hinting 
that the butcher had but one eye, he had 
replied that probably be could see a thing 
as clearly with that one as the professor 
with his two; when the don gently in¬ 
timated that they had but three eves 
between them, he wished him to under¬ 
stand, in reply, that were it not for the 
anthorities, he would have made him rue 
his insolence; and lastly, when the oth^ 
hfi^ up his orange, implying that no such 
fiuH o^d be grown thereabouts; he Imd 
answered that they did not care for that 
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so long as they had plenty of good rye- 
bread. 

H Similar questions and answers might 
be varied almost without end. For 
example: (i) “Where is heaven?” Ans. 
** It is the abode of God, who dwells in 
every contrite heart.” (a) “ What is the 
worth of the whole world?” Ans. 
“Thirty pence; for Jesus was sold for 
that sum, and purchased the redemption 
of the world.” (3) “What am I now 
thinking about ? ” Ans. “ Wlial answer 
will be given to your question.” 

John Anderson, my Jo, John. 

An old Scotch song, consisting of two 
stanzas, each of eight lines. R. Bums 
added six extra stanzas (about 1788). 

John Blunt, a person who prides 
him sell on his brusqueness, and in speak¬ 
ing unpleasant truths in the rudest manner 
possible. He not only calls a spade a 
spade, but he does it in an offensive tone 
and manner. 

John Bull, the national name for an 
Englishman. (See Bull, p. 158.) 

John Chinaman, a Chinese. 

J ohn Company, the old East India 

Company. 

In old John Compnny employed nearly 4 00 0 

men in warehouses .—and Nra London^ U, 185. 

John Omeby, the honest, faithful 
servant of lord George Gordon, who 
wished “the blessed old creetur, named 
Bloody Mary, had never been bom.” He 
had the habit of looking “ a long way 
off.” John loved his master, but hated 
his religious craze. 

“Between Bloody Marys, and blue cockades, aad 
glorious queen Besses, and no poperys, and protestanl 
associations,’* said Grueby to himself, •* I believe my 
lord’s half off his head.”—; Bamaby Bud^t, 
xxxvi (1841}. 

John Halifax, Chentlemaii, a 

novel bv Miss Mulock (Mrs. Craik) itcy 
[her best), 

John of Bruges (i syl.), John van 
Eyck, the Flemish painter (1370-1441). 

John o’ Croat, a Dutchman, who 
settled in the most northerly psirt cd 
Scotland In the reign of James 1 v. He 
is immortalized by the way he put an end 
to a dispute among his nine sons re¬ 
specting precedency. He had nine doors 
made to his cottage, one for each ion, 
and they sat at a round table. 

j^fvm yahn 0* Groafs house to the 
Bndt from furthest north to furthest sqqth 
of thCisland, Le, through its entire lenglli. 
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Jolin of Hexham, Johannes Hagus' 
taldensis, a chronicler (twelfth century). 

John of Iieyden, John Bockhold or 
Boccold, a fanatic (1510-1536). 

N.B.—In the opera, he is called “the 
prophet.” Being about to marry Bertha, 
three anabaptists meet him, and observe 
in him a strong likeness to a picture of 
David in Munster Cathedral. Having 
induced him to join the rebels, they take 
Munster, and crown him Ruler of 
Westphalia.'* His mother meets him 
while he is going in procession, but he 
disowns her ; subsequently, however, he 
visits her in prison, and is forgiven. 
When the emperor arrives, the ana¬ 
baptists fall off, and John, setting fire to 
the banquet-room of the palace, perishes 
with his mother in the flames.— Meyer^ 
beer : Lt Prophkte (1849). 

Jolin with the Leaden Sword. 

The duke of Bedford, who acted as r^ent 
for Henry VI. in France, was so qillcd 
by earl Douglas (surnamed Tine'inaM), 

Johnny, the infant son of Mrs. Betty 
Higden's “daughter's daughter.” Mrs. 
Boffin wished to adopt the child, and to 
call him John Harmon, but it died. 
During its illness, Bella Wilfer went to 
see it, and the child murmured, “Who 
is the boofer lady ? ” The sick child was 
placed in the Children’s Hospital, and, 
just at the moment of death, gave his 
toys to a little boy with a broken Itg in 
an adjoining bed, and sent “ a kiss to the 
boofer lady.”— Dickens: Our Mutual 
Friend (1804). 

Johnny Crapaud. A Frenchman 
was so called by English sailors in the 
time of Napoleon I, The Flemings 
called the French “Crapaud Franchos.’* 

The allusion is to the toads borne in the 
ancient arms of France. 

Johnson, in Albert Smith’s novel The 
Adventures of Mr, Ledbury (1844), a 
polished Bohemian, “good-natured, 
reckless, and witty.” 

Johnson (fokn), in cantos vii., viii., of 
Don Juan, by Byron (1833}. 

la truth ha was • aobl« felicnr. 

Johnson (Dr, Samuel), lexico¬ 
grapher, essayist, and poet (1709-1784). 

I own I like not Johnson'e turirtcl 

That gives an inch th* Importance of a mile; 

Casts of manure a waggon-load around. 

To raise a simple daisy from the ground | 

Uplifts the club of Hercules—for whatt 

To crush a butterfly or brain a gnatt} 

Rentes a whirlwind from the earth, to dnw 

A gooe«*s feather or easalt a straw; 
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Bids ocean labour with tremendous reas^ 

To heave a cockle-shell upon the shore. 

Alike in- every theme his pompous art. 

Heaven's awful thunder or a rumbling cart. 

PtUr PituiMr [Dr. John Wolcot] (xtxd). 

Johnstone (Auld Willie), an old 
fisherman, father to Peggy the laundry- 
maid at Woodburne. 

Voun^ Johnstone, his son.— Sir W, 
Scott: Guy Mannering (time, George II.), 

Johnstone’s Tippet (St,), a halter; 
so called from Johnstone the hangman. 

Joliffe (3 syl.), footman to lady Pen- 
feather.— Sir IV. Scott: Si. Ronan s Well 
(time, George III.). 

Joliffe (JDecline), under-keeper of 
Woodstock Forest. W. Scott: 
Woodstock (time, Commonwealth). 

Joliqnet {Bibo), the garden of the 
White Lion inn, held by Jerome Lc- 
surques (2 jry/.).— Stirling: The Courict 
of Lyons 

Jollup {Sir Jacob), father of Mrs. 
Jerry Sneak and Mrs. Bruin. Jollup is 
• the vulgar pomposo landlord of Garratt, 
who insists on being always addressed as 
“sir Jacob.” 

Anan, sir. 

Sir y. " Sir I" sirrah 1 and why not " sir Jacob," you 
rascal7 Is that all your mannersT Has his nt^esty 
dubbed mt knight, for you to make m« a mister 7 — 
Th* May*ri(/‘Garratt, L a (1763). 

Jolter. In the a^ony of terror, on 
hearing the direction given to put on the 
dead-lights in a storm off Calais, Smol¬ 
lett tells us that Jolter went through the 
steps of a mathematical proposition with 
great fervour instead of a prayer. 

, Jonas, the name ^iven, in Absalom 
and Achitophcl, to sir William Jones, 
attorney-general, who conducted the 
prosecution of the popish plot.— Dryden : 
Absalom and Achitopkel, i. (1681). 

. . . bull-faced Jonas, who could statutes draw 
To mean rebellion, and make treason law. 

581,582. 

f** Mean," the verb.) 

JONATHAN, a sleek old widower, 
He was a parish orphan, whom sir 
Benjamin Dove apprenticed, and then 
took into his family. When Jonathan 
married, the knight gave him a farm rent 
free and well stocked. On the death of 
his wife, he gave up the farm, and entered 
the knight's service as butler. Under 
the evil influence of lady Dove, this Old 
servant was inclined to neglect his kind 
master; but sir Benjamin soon showed 
him that, although the lady was allowed 
to peck him, the servants were tSi&L^ 
Cumberland: The Brothers {1769). 
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Jonathan, one of the servants of 
general Harrison,-— Sir W. Scott: Wood- 
stock (time. Commonwealth). 

Jonathan, an attendant on lord 
Saville.— Sir W. Scott: Peveril of the 
Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Jonathan {Brother), a national nick¬ 
name for an American of the United 
States. In the Revolutionary war, 
Washington used to consult his friend 
Jonathan Trumbull, governor of Con¬ 
necticut, in all his difficulties, “ We 
must ask brother Jonathan,” was so often 
on his lips, that the phrase became sy- 
non3rmous with the good genius of the 
States, and was subsequently applied to 
the North Americans generally. 

Jonathan’s, a noted coffee-house in 
‘Change Alley, described in The Tatter 
as the “general mart for stock-jobbers.” 
What is now termed “the Royal Stock 
Exchange ” was at one time called 
“Jonathan’s.” 

Yesterday the brokers and others . . . came to a 
resolution that (Mr new buildingX Instead of bein{; 
called *‘New Jonathan’s,'* shmilcf bo called ‘‘The 
Stock Exchanife.*' The brokers then collected six¬ 
pence each, and christened the 
pmragra^h (July 15, 1773)- 

Joneg {Tom), the hero of a novel by 
Fielding, called The History of Tom 
^ones, a Foundling Tom Jones 

IS a model of generosity, openness, and 
manly spirit, mingled with thoughtless 
dissipation. With all this, he is not to 
be admired ; his reputation is flawed, be 
sponges for a guinea, he cannot pay his 
landlady, and he lets out his honour to 
hire. 

The romance of Tom y<mes, that exqulaite edeture 
ef human manners, will outlive the palace of the Bs- 
aailal and tha Impe^ eafle of Austria.-— 

To Tom Tones is added the charm of a plot of on 
rivaled skill, ia which the complex threads of IntereW 
are all brought to bear upon the catastrophe In a 
manner equally unexpected and simple. 

Britannica fahicle ** Romance 

Jones {Mrs.), the waiting-woman of 
lady Penfeather.— Sir W. Scott: St 
Ronaa's Well (time, George III.). 

Joason {Ben), the poet, introduced 
by sir Walter Scott in bis Woodstock. 
Shakespeare Is introduced in the same 
novel. 

Jimsoii {Jacob) t farmer at the village 
Mar Clifton. 

Ckefy Jopson, Jacob's daughter. She 
marries Ned Williams.— W* Scott: 
WaverUy (time, George 11.). 

Jordan {Mrs,), the actress, who lived 
with the duke of Clarence, was Miss 
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Dorothea Bland. She called herself 
Dora, first appeared in York as Miss 
Francis, and changed her name at the 
request of an aunt who left her a little 
property. When the change of name 
was debated between her and the man- 
ag[er, Tate suggested “ Mrs, Jordan,” and 
gave this very pertinent reason— 

**You have crossed the water,** said Tate, **co IV 
caQ you * Jordan.' " 

JorkinB, the partner of Mr. Spenlow, 
in Doctors’ Commons. Mr. Jorkins is 
really a retiring, soft-hearted man; but 
to clients he is referred to by Spenlow as 
the stern martinet, whose consent will be 
most difficult to obtain.— Dickens: Da%nd 
Copperf eld (1849). 

Jorwortb-ap-Jeiran, envoy of 

Gwenwyn prince of Powys-land.— Sir 
W, Scott: The Betrothed (time, Henry 
II.). 

Josapliat, a young Indian prince, of 
whom It had been predicted that he 
would embrace Christianity and become 
a devotee. His father tried to seclude 
him from all knowledge of misery and 
evil, and to attach him only to pleasur¬ 
able pursuits. At length the young 
prince took three drives, in one of which 
he saw Old Age, in another Sickness, 
and in the third Death. This bad such 
an effect upon him that he became a 
hermit, and at death was canonized both 
W the Eastern and Western Churches.— 
Johannes Damascenus: Barlaham and 
Josaphat (eighth century). 

Josceline {Sir), an English knight 
and crusader in the arnw of Richard I. 
—Sir W. Scott: The Talisman (time, 
Richard I,). 

Jose (Don), father of don Juan, and 
husband of donna Inez. He was hen* 
pecked and worried to death by his wife's 
“proprieties.” To the world they were 
“ models of respectability,” but at home 
they were “cat and dog.” Donna Inez 
tried to prove him mad, in order to 
obtain a divorce, and “ kept a journal 
where all his faults were noted.” “ She 
witnessed his agonies with great magnani* 
mity ; ” but, while seeking a divorce, don 
Josd died.— Byron: Don Juan, 1. a6, 33 
11819). 

JOSBPH, the old gardener at Shaw's 
Castle.— W, Scott:St Ranan*s Well 
(time, George IIL). 

JoMpISt k the noblest type ; 

witk unoounded benevoknoe and most 
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•xoenent charitv. He lets a splendid 
example of Christian ethicsto those 
who despised him for not believing the 
•* Christian creed.” Joseph the Jew was 
the good friend of the Christian minister 
of Mariendorpt.— KnowUs : The Maid of 
Miariendorpi (SeeSHBVA.) 

Joseph {A), a young man not to be 
•educed from his continency by any 
temptation. The reference is to Josepn 
in Potiphar's house {Gen. xxxix.). 

Joseph {St.), of Arimathae'a, said to 
have brought to Glastonbury in a mystic 
vessel some of the blood which trickled 
from the wounds of Christ at the Cruci- 
6xion, and some of the wine left at the 
Last Supper. This vessel plays a very 
prominent part in the Arthurian legends. 

Next holv Joseph esme . . . 

The Saviour of mankind in aeputchre that laid; 

That to the Britons was tb‘ apostle. In his aid 
St. Duvian, and with him St. Faran, both which wen 
His scholars. 

Drayton : Potyolbion, xxiv. 

fHe also brought with him the sp^ of 
Longinus, the Roman soldier who pierced 
the side of Jesus.— Malory: History of 
JPrince Arthur, i. 40 (1470). The famous 
Glastonbury thorn, says tradition, sprang 
from the staff which Joseph stuck into the 
ground. Sec Glastonbury, p. 428.) 

N.B.—The “mystic vessel brought 
^ Joseph is sometimes called the San 
(iraal; but by referring to the word 
Graal, it will be seen that the usual 
meaning of the term in Arthurian 
romance is very different. 

Joseph the Patriarch. His wife’s 
name, according to tradition, was 
Zulielu; the Bible gives Asenath. 

Jos'ephine (3 syL), wife of Werner, 
and mother of Ulric. Josephine was the 
daughter of a decayed lulian exile of 
noble hloodu^Byron : Wemer (i8aa). 

Joehua ( The book <f), the sixth book 
of the Old Testament, which tells us how 
oshua, after the death of Moses, led the 
sraclitcs into the promised land. It 
covers a period of about thirty years. 

Joa'iail) daughter ot the king of Ar¬ 
menia, and wife of sir Bevis of South¬ 
ampton. It was she who gave the hero his 
sword “ Morglay ” and his steed “ Amn- 
didL**-^Drayton : Potyolbion, ii (i6za). 

Josse (i jy/.J, a jeweller. Lucinde 
(9 w/.), the daughter of Sganarellc, pined 
and fdl away, and the anxious rather 
asked his ndghbours what th^ would 
advise him to do. Mon. Josse replied-- 


**Poar moi, J« tl«ns aue la bravarle. qua rajustemeni 
Ml la ehoM qul rtjoult la plua lei filkM: el il yStoia 
qua da Tout, Ja lul achdtarout d^i aujourd^luua balla 
irarnltun da alamaata, ou de rubia, ou d'daacaadaa.'* 

Sganarelle made answer— 

**Voui Itea orffevra. Moniieur Jona; at vetra cat¬ 
tail lent ton homme qul a envla da $e d^faireda ta mar 
ebaadlsc."— L'Amour Midtdn, L i (1M5). 

Vous ties orfevre, Mon. Josse (“ You 
are a jeweller, Mon. Josse, and are not di8> 
interested in your advice ”). (See above.) 

Jo'tkam, the person who uttered the 
parable of “ The Trees choosing a King,” 
when the men of Shechem made Abimc- 
Icch king. In Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophel, it stands for George Saville, 
marquis of Halifax. 

Totham of piercing wit tod pregnant thoufliL 

Enduad by nature, and by feamin£ tau^t 

To mova asaembliea . . . tumad tnc balanca toet 

80 much tha weight of ona brave man can do. 

Dryden : A hsaUm and Achitt^Jul, (idtr). 

Jotnnkeimj the abode of the frost 
giants in Scandinavian mythology. One 
of the roots of the ash tree yggdrasil 
descended into it. 

Jour den Mortn {All Soul/ Day). 
A Dieppoise legend explains the phrase 
thus— 

La guatteur da la jatSa volt an mlBan da la ault 
arrivar un bateau k la bkla, U t'empresaa da lut Jaiar la 
f ralin; mail k ca momant mSma la bataau dl^tarmlt; 
on entend dea cris plaintiff qul font frltsonner, car on 
lai reconnait e'est la volx dei marini qul ont naufinck 
dana \'aaniit.’—Cha/ut: Dief/e ei ter Mnviram (X853I. 

Jour kintr of Mambraut, the 

person who carried off Jos'ian the wife 
of sir Bevis of Southampton, his sword 
“Morglay,” and his steed “Ar'undeL” 
Sir Bevis, disguised as a pilgrim, re¬ 
covered all three.—.• Polyolbicn, 
Ii. (1612). 

Jourdaiu {Mons.), an elderly trades¬ 
man, who has suddenly fallen into a large 
fortune, and wishes to educate himself up 
to his new position in society. He em¬ 
ploys masters of dancing, fencing, philo¬ 
logy, and so on; and the fun of the 
drama turns on the ridiculous remarks 
that he makes, and the awkward figure 
be cuts as the pupil of these professors. 
One remark is especially noted: he says 
he had been talking prose all his life, and 
never knew it till his professor told hto. 
•^Molikrti Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
(1670). 

Journalists. Napoleon 1. said— 

A Joumallit b a frumblar, a caamrar. a clvar «f 
advica, a ragaat at aovarawna, a tutar of lUitiona, 
Pour nottlla wnpapm are more fotmldabla Cbui a 
(houtMind bayenata. 

Journey from this World to the 
Hentf a tract by Fielding, the nmrelist 
(* 743 ). 
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JoTlan, emperor of Rome, was bath- 
ing one day, when a person stole his 
clothes and passed himself off as the 
emperor, Jovian, naked and ashamed, 
went to a knight, said he was emperor, 
and begged the loan of a few garments 
for the nonce ; but the knight called him 
an impostor, and had him scourged from 
the gate. He next went to a duke, who 
was his chief minister ; but the duke had 
him confined, and fed on bread and water 
as a vagrant and a madman. He then 
applied at the palace, but no one recog¬ 
nized him there. Lastly, he went to his 
confessor, and humbled himself, confess¬ 
ing his sins. The priest took him to the 
psdace, and the sham emperor proved to 
be an angel sent to reform the proud 
monarch. The story says that Jovian 
thenceforth reigned with mercy and jus¬ 
tice, till he died.— Evenings with the Old 
Si&ry-telUrs, 

Jowler, in Smollett's History mnd 
Adventures of an Atom, a political satire, 
is meant for the earl of Chatham {1769). 

Joyense (2 syl.), Charlemagne's 
sword, which bore the inscription, Decern 
frcBceftorum custos Carolus. It was 
buried with the king, as Tizo'na (the 
Cid's sword) was buried with the Cid, 
and the sword Durindana with Orlando. 

Joyeuse-Garde or Garde-Jo- 
yense. the estate given by king Arthur 
to sir Launcelot du Lac for defending 
the queen’s honour against sir Mador. 
Here sir Launcelot was buried. 

Joyous Entrance {The), the con¬ 
stitution granted to the city of Brabant 
by Philip II. of Spain, in 156^ It pro¬ 
vided (i) that the ecclesiastical power 
shall not be further augmented; (2) that 
no subject shall in any wise be prosecuted 
except in the ordinary civil law courts; 
(3) that no foreigner shall be appointed 
to any office in Brabant; and (4) if any 
sovereign violates these provisions, the 
oath of allegiance shall be no longer 
binding.— Motley: The Dutch Republic^ 
pt i. a. 

Joyous Isle, the place to w'hicb sir 
Launcelot retired during his fit of mad¬ 
ness, which lasted two years. 

SXiiJSi, in The Spanish Gypsy, m 
dramatic poem by George Eliot (Mrs. J. 
W.Crofaf(i8d8)/ '' 

1u*» m* « txomhaAmt, ... 

dusty road witfe iMbUliSig rlllt 


Juau (Don), a hero of the sixteenth 
century, a natural son of Charles-quint, 
born at Ratisbonne, in 1545. He con¬ 
quered the Moors of Grana'da, won a 

C jat naval victory over the Turks at 
panto, made himself master of Tunis, 
and put down the insurgents of the 
Netherlands (1545-1578). 

(This is the don Juan of C. Delavigne's 
drama entitled IMn fuan dAutriche, 

183s) 

Juan {Don), son of don Louis Tenorio, 
of Sicily, a heartless roui. His valet 
says of him— 

**Tu rols en don Juan le plus grand sciMrat quo U 
terre ait jamais poit6, un enragd, un cblen, un demon, 
an Turc, un hirdtique qui ne crolt nl ciel, ni enfer, nl 
diable, qui passe cette vie on rdritablo bdte brute, un 
peurceau a Epicure, un Trai Sardanapale; qui forme 
I’oreille 4 toutes Ics remontronces qu'on lul peut folre, 
et traite de billevesdcs tout ce quo nous croyo&a."— 
Moltirt: Den yuan, L i (1665). 

Juan {Don), a native of Seville, son of 
don Jos^ and donna Inez (a blue-stock¬ 
ing). When Juan was i6 years old, he 
got into trouble with donna Julia, and 
was sent by his mother (then a widow) 
on his travels. His adventures form the 
story of a poem so called; but the t^e 
is left incomplete.— Byron: Don Juan 
{1819-21), 

Cantos L, U., published 1819 ; cantos UL, It., t., pub* 
lished iSai; cantos vL to xIt., published xfiay) canto* 
XT., xrt ,published 1834. 

*.* Byron’s Don yuan and Don Giovanni lUTe 
nothiniT in common but the name. Byron’s Don yuan 
is merely a young voluptuary, of groat amatory pro¬ 
clivities. 

Juan {Don), or don Giovanni, the 
prince of libertines. The original of this 
character was don Juan Tenorio, of 
Seville, who attempted the seduction of 
the governor's daughter ; and the father, 
forcing the libertine to a duel, fell A 
statue of the murdered father was erected 
in the family vault; and one day, when 
don Juan forced his way into the vault, 
he invited the statue to a banquet. The 
statue accordingly placed itself at the 
board, to the amazement of the host, and, 
compelling the libertine to follow, ^ 
livered him over to devils, who carried 
him off triumphant. 

(Dramatized first by Gabriel TcUes 
(i6a6). Molifere (1665) and Thomas 
CorneUle, in Le Festin de Pierre, both 
imitated from the Spanish (1673), have 
made it the subject of French comedies; 
Goldoni (1765), of an Italian comedy; 
Glllck, of a musical ballet (1765); Moxart, 
of an opera called Don Giovanni <1787). 
a princely wo|^ See JUAN.) 

Jlba fmuuKdes, a roolgr ishma la 



JUBA. 

th« Pacific Ocean, near the coast of 
Chili. Here Alexander Selkirk, a buc¬ 
caneer, resided in solitude for four years. 
Defoe is supposed to have based his tale 
of Robinson Crusot on the history of 
Alexander Selkirk. 

(Defoe places the island of his hero 
*‘on the east coast of South America,” 
somewhere near Dutch Guiana.) 

JTnba, prince of Nurnidia, warmly 
attached to Cato while he lived at Utica 
tin Africa), and passionately in love with 
Marcia, Cato’s daup[hter. Sempro'nius, 
having disguised himself as Juba, was 
mistaken for the Niimidian prince by 
Marcia ; and being slain, she gave free 
vent to her grief, thus betraying the state 
of her affection. Juba overheard her, and 
as it would have been mere prudery to 
deny her love after this display, she 
freely confessed it, and Juba took her at 
his betrothed and future wife.— Addison : 
Cato (1713). # ' 

JubaX, son of L.amcch and Adah. 
The inventor of the lyre and flute.— 
Gen. iv. 19-21. 

Then when he '^yavan^. tK'nrd the voice of Jubal's lyra. 
InsUnctive caught tlio etliercal tire, 

Afmtsornery : The jTorld b^or< the Flood, C (iSia). 

Jubilee Dicky, iii Steele’s comedy 
of The Conscious Lovers (1721). 

Judas, in pt. ii. of Absalom and 
Achitophel, by Tate, is meant for Mr. 
Fergurson, a nonconformist, who joined 
the duke of Monmouth, and afterwards 
betrayed him. 

Shall that false Hebronlte escape our curse— 
u<las, that keeps the rebels' pension-purse; 
udi&, that pays the treason-writer's tee; 
udas, that wc-U deserves his namesake’s tree? 
Absalom and Achilophel, ii. 319-3W (z68>). 

JudaB Colour. In the old mystery- 
plays, Judas had hair and beard of a 
fiery red colour. 

l-et their beards be Judas's own colour. 

Kyd : The Sj^anish Tragedy (1997). 

Judas Iscariot. Klopstock says 
that Judas Iscariot had a heart formed 
for every virtue, and was in youth un¬ 
polluted by crime, insomuch that the 
Messiah thought him worthy of being 
one of the twelve. He, however, was 
jealous of John, because Jesus loved him 
more than He loved the rest of the 
apostles; and this hatred towards the 
beloved disciple made him hate the lover 
of “the beloved.” Judas also feared 
(says Klopstock) that John would have 
A higher mst than himself in the king¬ 
dom, and perhaps be made treasurer. 


JUDITH. 

The poet tells us that Judas betrayed 
Jesus under the expectation that it would 
drive Him to establish His kingdom at 
once, and rouse Him into action.— Klop¬ 
stock: The Messiah/m. 

Judaa Tree, a gallows. 

N.B.—The garden shrub called the 
Judas tree is a mere blunder for kvamos 
tree, i,e. the bean tree ; but the corrupt 
name has given rise to the legend that 
Judas hanged himself on one of these 
trees. 

Judg’ea (The Book of) contains the 
history of the Israelites after the death of 
Joshua, when the people were governed 
by judges. 

There were fourteen ludges, but the history of the 
last two (Eh and Samuel) is contained in the First Book 
>tf Samuel. Gideon, J^hthah, Samson, and Deborah 
m woman) are the chTet rulers mentioned in the Boo 4 t 
0/ yudges. 

Judgment of Hercules (The). 
(See Hercules's Choice.) 

Judgment of Paris, a poem, 

by James Beattie (1765). Tennyson’s 
(£none (1832) is the same subject. 

(N.B.—Uinone (3 syl.) was the be¬ 
loved of Paris, who bad to decide which 
of the three goddesses (Juno, Minerva, 
and Venus) was the most beautiful 
All three tried the effects of bribery: 
Juno promised him dominion^ Minerva 
promised wisdom, but Venus promised 
him the nwsi beautiful of women for a 
wtp. Of course, Paris gave his award 
In favour of Venus.) 

Judl (Al\ the mountain on which 
the ark rested. The word is a corruption 
of Al Kurdu, so called because it was 
inhabited by the Kurds. The Greeks 
corrupted the name into Gordyaei, and 
the mountain was often called the Gor 
dyscan. 

^The ark rested on the mountain Al Judl ^AiKorkn, 

Judith, a beautiful Jewess of Bethu^ 
lia, who, to save her native town, 
assassinated Holofernfes, the general of 
Nebuchadnezzar. When Judith showed 
the head of the general to her country¬ 
men, they^ rushed on the invading army, 
and put it to a complete roni.-Judith, 
vil, x.-xv. 

(The words of the opem of Judith are 
by Bickerstaff, the music by Dr. Arne. 
1764.) 

Judith (A unt), sister to Master Geoige 
Heriot the king’s goldsmith. W. 
Scott: fortunes of Nigel {time, James 1.). 
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JUDY. SS8 


Jndj, the wife of Punch. Master 
Punch, annoyed by the cries of the baby, 
gives it a knock, which kills it, and. to 
conceal his crime from bis wife, throws 
the dead body out of the window. Judy 
comes to inquire about the child, and, 
hearing of its death, upbraids her lord 
stoutly, and tries on him the “reproof of 
blows.” This leads to a quarrel, in which 
Judy is killed. TTie officers of justice, 
coming to arrest the domestic tyrant, 
meet toe same fate as his child and wife; 
but at last the devil outwits him, he is 
hanged, and carried off to the place of all 
evil-doers. 

Jual (Nils), a celebrated Danish 
admiral, who received his training under 
Tromp and Dc Ruyter. He defeated the 
.'Swedes in 1677 in several engagements. 

Nils Jud care heed to the tempest's rov . . . 

**Of Uanmark’s Juel who oin defy 

Tlw pewBi?” 

L0n£/ell«m: KiH£r CkrisHmm [I'.J. 

Jiaetta, the witty, sprightly attend¬ 
ant of Alinda.— Fletcher : The Pilgrim 

Julia, a lady beloved by Protheus. 
Her waiting-woman is Lucetta.— Shake- 
ypeare: Two Gentlemen of Verona (i594)« 

Jidia, the “ ward ” of Master Walter 
“ the hunchback.” She was brought up 
by him most carefully in the country, 
and at a marriageable age was betrothed 
lo sir Thomas Clifford. Being brought to 
London, she was carried away in the 
vortex of fashion, and became the votary 
wof pleasure and dissipation, abandoned 
Clifford, and promised to marry the carl 
of Rochdale, As the wedding day drew 
-nigh, her love for Clifford returned, and 
she implored her guardian to break off 
i-hcr promise of marriage to the earl. 
•Walter now showed himself to be the 
real earl of Rochdale, and father of Julia. 
Her nuptials with the supposed earl fell 
to the CTound, and she became the wife 
■of sir Thomas Oxfiox^-^-KnorwUs : The 
Hunchback (1831). 

Jidl* (Donfta), a lady of Sev'itte, 
of Moorish origin, a married woman, 
“charming, chaste, and twenty-three.” 
Her eye was large and dark, her hair 

« , her brow smooth, her cheek “ all 
with the beam of youth,” her 
bushaad 50, and his name Alfonso. Donna 
Julia loved a tad of x6, named don Tuan, 
“ not wisely but too well,” for whicn she 
was confined in a convent Dam 
yuamt i 


Tander and Impusioned. hut poweattag iwither in. 
formatton to occupy bor mind, nor good principlet to 
regulate her conduct, donna Julia U an illustration of 
the women of Seville, “ whose minds have but one Idea, 
and whose life-business it Intrisfue.** The slave of every 
impulse . . . she now prostrates herself before the altat 
of the Virgin, making the noblest efforts ** for honour, 
pride, religion, virtue's take." and then, "in the ffiU 
security ofinnocence *' she seeks temptation, and finds 
mtieat impossible.—/YnaTm ; Byrcn BeauHtt. 

Jnlia SCelville, a ward of sir Anthony 
Absolute; in love with Faulkland, who 
saved her life when she was thrown into 
the water by the upsetting of a boat.— 
Sheridan: The Fivals (1775). 

Julian (Count), a powerful lord of 
the Spanish Goths. When his daughter 
Florinda was violated by king Roderick, 
the count was so indignant that he 
invited ove. the Moors to come and push 
him from the throne, and even turned 
regenade the better to effect his purpose. 
Tiie Moors succeeded, but condemned 
count Julian to death, “to punish 
treachery, and prevent worse ill.” Julian, 
before he died, sent for “father Mao- 
cabee,” and said— 

I would fain 

Die in the faith wherein my fathers died. 

I feel that 1 have sinned, and from my soul 
denounce the Impostor’s faith, which in my soul 
No place obuinea. 

Sfiuthij: Jt^dtrick^ ttc., nir. (itx4). 

Julian (St.), patron saint of hospit¬ 
ality. A synonym for an epicure, or man 
of hospitality. 

Aa booMhalder and that a grot was ho} 

Seine be was in bis countr6. 

Chmwer: Intreduction to Canterbury TaUt 

Julian St. Pierre, the brother of 
Mariana (q.v.). — Knowles : The Wife 

(1833)- 

Juliana, wife of Vir 61 et. saint and 
heroine. —Beaumont and Fletcher: The 
Double Marriage (1647). 

(The other marriage was with Martia) 

Juliana, eldest daughter of Bal- 
thaza. A proud, arrogant, overbearing 
“ Katharine,” who marries the duke of 
Aranza, and intends to be lady para¬ 
mount The duke takers her to a poor 
but, which he calls bis home, gives her 
the household duties to perform, and 
pretends to be a day labourer. She 
chafes for a time, but his manliness, 
affection, and firmness get the mastenr; 
and when he sees that she loves him mr 
himself, he announces the fact that alter 
ail he is the dt^e and she the duchess of 
Aranxa.— Tobim: The Honeysnoam (iZo^)^ 

JnliMOtv n giant—5iV T, MaUry: 
History of PHnee Artkmrt t 98 (1470). 

fUlia (a ^i,), the hcaroihe of Molilre*s 
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comedy entitled Motu, de Pouruaugnac 
(1669). 

Julia (a syl.\, the heroine of J. J. 
Rousseau's novel entitled Julie eu la 
Nouvellt Hiloise (1760). The prototype 
vras the comtesse d'Houdetot. Julie had 
a pale complexion, a graceful figure, a 
profusion of light brown hair, and her 
near-sightedness gave her “a charming 
mixture cA gaucherie and grace." Ros- 
seau went every morning to meet her, 
that be might receive from her that single 
kiss with which Frenchwomen salute a 
friend. One day, when Rousseau told her 
that she might innocently love others 
besides her husband, she naively replied, 
“Jc pourrais done aimer mon pauvre 
St. Lambert." Lord Byron has made her 
familiar to English'readers. 

His loT« was Dftsslon's mmsic* . . . 

This breathed Itself to lue in Julie ; this 
tnvetted her with all that's wud and sweat t 
This hallowed, too, the memorable kiss 
Which every mom his fevered lip would greet ^ 
Fnm her's, who but with friendwip his would dRet. 

ByrcM : Child* Harold, uL 79 (xtid). 

N.B.—Julie was in love with St Preux ; 
and the object of Rousseau's novel is to 
invest vice with an air of attraction. 

To make madness beautiful, and cast 

O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hoe 

Of words,like suntveatns, dazaling as they pasik 

Julie de Mortemar, an orphan, 
ward of Richelieu, loved by king Louis 
XIII., count Baradas, and Adrien de 
Mauprat, the last of whom she married. 
After many hair-breadth escapes and 
many a heart-ache, the king allowed the 
union and blessed the happy pair.— Lord 
Lyiton : Richelieu (1839). 

Juliet, daughter of lady Cap'ulet of 
Verona, in love with Ro'meo son of 
Mon'tague (3 lyL), a rival house. As 
the parents could not be brought to 
sanction the alliance, the whole intercourse 
WM clandestine. In order that Juliet 
might get from the house and meet 
Romeo at the cell of Friar Laurence, she 
took a sleeping draught, and was carried 
to the family vault. The intention was 
that on wkking she should repair to the 
cell and get married ; but Romeo, seeing 
her in the vault, killed himself fsom 
grief; and when Juliet woke and found 
Romeo dciad, she killed herself also.— 
Skaiej^are .* Romeo and Juliet ( 1598 ). 

*.* C. H. Wilson says of Mrs. Badddey 
(1740-1780) that her ‘Juliet * was never 
tut^sed.** W. I>ona!dson, in his RuoU 
Uetiom^ siiysihat *' Miss O'Neill madeher 
M app«sdraiioe in Oovent Oarden Theatre 
tu sBzg ik ^ Jitiiat,*aftd tmm mi inch 


an impression made before by any aetreao 
whatsoever." Miss Fanny Kemble and 
Miss Helen Faucit were both excellent in 
the same character. 

Tb» doatlM foftdiieu and OUy t^vUtmets ef th» 
BUTM tends (si*) to reilere tbe soft mad affectioaste 
character of "JuUet." aitd to place her before tbe 
audience In a point of view which thoee who hare seen 
Miss O'Neill perform "Juliet" know bow to appreciatr 
—Sir IV. Sc*tt: Th* Drmmm. 

Juliat, the lady beloved by Claudio 
brother of Isabella.— Shakespeare: Mea¬ 
sure for Measure {160$}. 

Julio, a noble gentleman, In love with 
Lelia a wanton widow.— Beaumont and 
Fletcher : The Captain (1603). 

Julio of KaraACour, "tbe deaf 

and dumb" boy, ward of Darlemont. 
Darlemont gets possession of Julio's in¬ 
heritance, and abandons him in the streets 
of Paris; but he is rescued by the abbk 
De I'Ep^, who brings him up, and gives 
him the name of Theodore. Julio grows 
up a noble-minded and intelligent young 
man, is recognized by the Franvai 
family, and Darlemont confesses that 
**the deaf and dumb" boy is the count 
of Harancour.— Holcroft: TheDee^and 
Dumb (1785). 

Julius British martyr of 

Caerleon or the City of Legions (Newp^t 
in South Wales). He was tom limb 
from limb by Maximia'nus Herculius, 

f eneral of the army of Diocle'tian in 
Iritain. Two churches were founded in 
the City of Legions—one in honour of St% 
Julius, and one in honour of St. Aaron, 
his fellow-martyr. 

• . . two oth« . . . ooolod tiMir doctrlno wMi tibiit 
blood; 

St. Julius, and with him St. Aaron, have thdir rooaa 
At Carloon. suffering death by Diocletian's doom. 

Druyttn; PolyotHm, utr. (sSaa). , 

Juliui CtMUr, an historic tragedy by 
Shakespeare (1601, printed 1623). Jmius 
Caesar is chosen king of Rome, at the 
Ldpercal, but, though offered the crown 
thrice by Antony, he *' did thrice refuse." 
However, his friend Brutus, with Cassius, 
Casca, and others, conspired his death, 
and murdered him. This gave rise to 
two factions: the party of Antony, which 
consisted of Antony, Octavius, and Lepl- 
dus; and the party of Bnitua This led 
to a civil war. At tbe battle of Philippi 
Cassius 'Was slain, Bratus killed hims^; 
the triumvirate bec^e masters of Rome. 

(Stirling published, in 1607, a trag^y 
entitled The Death of Julius Cmsariwhd, 
Antoni, in 1691, The Qmsdmm of 
Brutus.) / 



JUMPS. 


Jumps [yemmy), in Tkt Farmer, One 
of the famous parts of Jos, S. Munden 
(1758-1832). 

June (The Glorious First of) was June, 
1794, when lord Howe gained a great 
victory over the French. 

Junius {^Letters of), forty-four letters 
on political subjects which appeared in 
the Public Advertiser between 1769 and 
177a. The duke of Gkafton, the duke of 
Bedford, and lord Mansfield were especi¬ 
ally attacked. Generally attributed to 
sir Philip Francis ; but sir Philip always 
denied that he was the author. 

There were other letters which followed : one signed 
PhiU Junius: ii? under various names; and 73 
addressed to Woodtall, publisher of the Adnkrtistr. 

Junkertlxum, German squirearchy. 
(From junker, “ a young nobleman ; ” our 
younker,) 

Juno’s Birds. Juno is represented 
in works of art as drawn through fields 
of air by a pair of peacocks harnessed to 
her chariot. 


Jupe (Signor), clown in Sleary’a 
circus, passionately attached to his daugh¬ 
ter Cecilia. Signor Jupe leaves the circus 
suddenly, because he is hissed, and is 
never heard of more. 

Cecilia Jupe, daughter of the clown. 
After the mysterious disappearance of 
her father, she is adopted and educated 
^ Thomas Gradgrind, Esq., M.P.— 
Dickens: Hard Times 

Jmtt {The). 

Aristides, the Athenian died B.C. 
468). 

Ba'haram, called Shah ended (“the 
just kiug"). He was the fifth of the 
Sassan'id^ (276-296). 

Cassimir II. of Poland (1117, X177- 


194). 

Fer 


Ferdinand I. of Aragon (1373, 1419- 
1416). 

Haroun-al-Raschid {" the just f), the 
greatest of the Abbasside caliphs (765, 
786-808). 

James II. of Aragon (ladi, 1985- 

KHOSRU or Chosroes I., called the 
Arabs the just king”). He 

was the twenty-first of the Sassanidte 

(*. S3J-S79)- „ , _ ^ . 

MORAN, counsellor of Feredach an 
early king of Ireland. 

Pedro I. of Portugal (1390, 1357- 
*367)* 


Justin’Uui {Tke Engiish), Edward X. 
(1939, 1979-X307). 
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Ju'venal {The English), John Old 
ham (1653-1683). 

JuVenal (The Young), [Dr.] Thomas 
Lodge is so called by Robert Green (1555- 
1625 ).—A Groafsworth of Wit, bought 
with a Million of Repentance. 

Ju'venal of Paintera {The), WU- 
liam Hogarth (1697-1794). 

J’y suiB et j’y reste (“ Here am 
I placed, and here I mean to remain 
This was said by marshal de MacMahon, 
and shows the character of the marshal- 
president of the French better than m 
volume (1877). He resigned in 1879; 
born 1808, died 1893. 


K. 


K.D.Q. The xst or King's Dragomi 
Guards, raised in 1685. Called “The 
King’s Regiment of Horse,” in 1714 ; and 
in 1746 “ 'Fhe ist or King's Regiment of 
Dragoon Guards.” Their badge is the 
royal cypher within the garter; and their 
uniform scarlet, with blue facings, and a 
red plume. 

Sadr {At), the night on which the 
Korhn was sent down to Mahomet. A 1 
Kadr is supposed to be the seventh of the 
last ten nights of Ramadln, or the night 
between the 93rd and a4th days of the 
month. 


Verily we lent down the Korftn tn the night of Al 
Kadr; and what can make thee comprehend howea- 
ceUent the night of Al Kadr Is t—yf / Korin, aevii. 


Ka£ {Mount), a mountain encircling 
the whole earth, said to be a huge table¬ 
land which walls in the earth as a ling 
encircles one's finger. It is the home of 
giants and fairies, jinn, peris, and deevs, 
and rests on the sacred stone called Sakh- 
rat. It is fully described in the romance 
of Hatim Tai, the hero of which often 
visited the redon. The romanca has 
been translated into English by Dunoan 
Forbes. —Mohammedan mythology* 

The mounula of KSI sutroonds the iritole woiM. It 
ll compoMd of ono tatire omenld. It there 

■iV fony other worlds, entirely ^orcat to ttdii IHfk 
of tho forty worids has 400,000 ^tlos, aad oiiiin cut 
400,00c getM. tko li^btients pf these are 
en^^y osoaipt lioln sttasriaii thd laeh of 



KAF. 


KASHAN. 




The mountatB KAf is placed betireen the boms of 
i white ox, named Kimlt. The head of this ox touches 
the east, and his hind parts the west, and the distance 
tMBtween these horns could not be trarersed in 100,000 
yvM.-^Ccmie de Caylus : Oriental Tales {*' History of 
Abdal MotaUeb," 1743). 

The mountain of KAf may set bounds to the world, 
but not to the wishes of the ambitious.— de 
Caylus : Oriental Tales ("Dalcianos and the Seven 
Sleepers," * 7431 - 

From Kaf to Kaf, from one extremity 
of the earth to the other. The sun was 
supposed to rise from one of its eminences 
and to set on the opposite. 

The mountain of KAf may tremble, but the power of 
Allah remalncth fast for ever and ^yar.—Dei-k/ord: 
Vathek (1784). 

K&f, a fountain, the waters of which 
confer immortality on the drinker. 

Sure his Ups 

Have drunk of KAl's dark fuuntam, and he comes 

Strong in his imntortality. 

Southey : Koderick, etc., xxv, (1814b 

a prince of Ad, sent to Mecca to 
pray for rain. Three clouds appeared, 
a white one, a red one, and a black one, 
and Kail Wfts bidden to make his cMbice. 
He chose the last, but when the cloud 
burst, instead of rain it cast out lightning, 
which killed him .—Sale : AI Kor&n, vii. 
note. 

Sail'yal (2 tyU), the lovely and holy 
daughter of Ladur^lad, persecuted re¬ 
lentlessly by Ar'valan ; but virtue and 
chastity, in the person of Kailyal, always 
triumphed over sin and lust. When 
Arvalan “ in the flesh ” attempted to 
dishonour Kailyal, he was slain by La- 
durlad ; but he then continued his attacks 
'* out of the flesh.” Thus, when Kailyal 
was taken to the Bower of Bliss by a 
benevolent spirit, Arvalan borrowed the 
dr^on-car of the witch Lor'rimite (3 
sy/^ to drag him thence; the dragons, 
however, unable to mount to paradise, 
Anded him in a region of thick-ribbed 
fic. Again, Kailyal, being obliged to 
quit the Bower, was made the bride of 
faga-naut, and when Arvalan presented 
himseilf before her again, she set fire 
to the pagoda, and was carried from the 
flames by her father, who was charmed 
from fire as well as water. while 

waiting for her father's return from the 
submerged city, whither he had gone 
to release Ereen^ia (3 syl. ), Arvalan once 
more appeared, but was seized by Baly, 
the governor of hell, and cast into the 
bottomless pit. Having descended to hell, 
Kailyal qusdfed the water of immortality, 
and was taken bv Ereenia to his Bower 
of to dweu with him for ever In 
endless Joy.— / Curte qf Kthama 
1*809). 


Kaimas {Lord), one of the two judges 
in Peter Peebles’s lawsuit.— Sir VV. Scott: 
Redgaunttet (time, George HI.). 

Ealofl’rade (3 syL), the virtuous 
wife of Sadak, persecuted by the sultan 
Am'urath. (See Sadak.) — Ridley: Talcs 
of the Genii, xi. (1751). 

Kaled. Gulnare (2 r^/.) disguised as 
a page, in the service of Lara. After 
Lara is shot, she haunts the spot of hts 
death as a crazed woman, and dies at 
length of a broken heart. 

Light was kis fornt, and darkly delicate 

Tlmt brow whereon his native sun had sate . . . 

And the wild sparkle of Jus eye seemed caught 

From high, and lightened with electric thought; 

Tbo' Us Dlack orb those long low lashes fringe 

Had tempered with a melancholy tinge. 

Byron : Lara (sSis). 

Elalemberg {The curd of), a recuHl 
of facetias. 'I he escapades of a young 
student made a cimplain in the Austrian 
court. He sets at defiance and torments 
every one he encounters, and ends in 
being court fool to Otho the Gay, grand¬ 
son of Rudolf of Hapsburg.— German 
Poem (fifteenth century). 

Kalyb, ‘*the l^dy of the Woods,” 
who stole St. George from his nurse, 
brought him up as her own child, and 
endowed him with gifts. St. George 
enclosed her in a rock, where she was 
tom to pieces by spirits.—; Seven 
Champions of Christendom, i. (1617). 

Ka'ma, the Hundfi god of love. He 
rides on a sparrow, the symbol of lust; 
holds in his hand a bow of sugar-cane 
strung with bees; and has five arrows, 
one for each of the five senses. 

Her ebony brows have the form of the bow of Kama, 
the god of love, and she seems to have been modeliea 
by the hand of V’icvarca^u^ the bnraoTtal sculptor.— 
Oca/Uddaul: Description e/qusen AJunshmapara, 

Karma, the necessary effect of a 
cause, when not interfered with by any¬ 
thing. It is, therefore, natural tustice ; 
“ As you sow so you must reap.' (Sec 
Nirvana.) 

Karuxx, son of Yeshar or Izhar, uncle 
of Moses, the most beautiful and wealthy 
of all the Israelites. 

Riches of KarUn, an Arabic and Jewish 
proverb. The Jews say that Karfln had 
a large palace, the doors of which were of 
solid gold.—.* Al Korin, xxviU. 

(This Karlin is the Korah of the 
Pentateuch.) 

Kaskan {Scorpions of), in 

Persia, is noted ior its scorpions, wbldi 
are both large and venomoua A coniirioo 
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curse in Persia is, May you be stung by a 
scorpion of Kashan / 

Kate [PlowdenI, niece of colonel 
Howard of New York, in love with 
lieutenant Barnstable of the British 
navy, but promised by the colonel in 
marriage to captain Boroughcliff, a 
vulgar, conceited Yankee. Ultimately, 
it is discovered that Barnstable is the 
colonel's son, and the marriage is 
arranged amicably between Barnstable 
and Kate.— Fitxball: The Pilot. 

Xate Kearney \KaP-ney'], an Irish 
•ong, by lady Morgan of Dublin (1797). 

Oh i did you ne’er hear of Kate Kearney f 

She tires on the banks of KilLimey; 

From the fiance of her eye, shun danfer and fly. 

For fatal’s the glance of Kate Kearney. 

Stanza L 

Katerfelto, a celebrated quack; a 
generic name for a quack.— Cowper : The 
Task, bk. iv. (“Winter Evening,” ver. 86). 

Kathari'na, the elder daughter of 
Baptista of Padua. She was of such an 
ungovernable spirit and fiery temper, 
that she was nicknamed “The Shrew.” 
As it was very unlikely any gentleman 
would select such a spitfire for his wife, 
Baptista made a vow that his younger 
daughter Bianca should not be allowed 
to marry before her sister. Petruchio 
married Katharina and tamed her into 
a most submissive wife, insomuch that 
when she visited her father a bet was 
made by Petruchio and two other bride¬ 
grooms on their three brides. First 
Lucentio sent a servant to Bianca to 
desire her to come into the room ; but 
Bianca sent word that she was busy. 
Hortensio next sent the servant “to 
entreat ” his bride to come to him; but 
she replied that Hortensio had letter 
come to her if he wanted her. Petruchio 
ssdd to the servant, “Tell your mistress 
I command her to come to me at once; ” 
she came at once, and Petruchio won the 
bet— Shakespeare: Tanting of the Shrew 

(1594)- 

gathiwind, a lady in attendance on 
Che princess of France. Dumain, a young 
lord in the suite of Ferdinand king of 
Navarre, asks her hand in marriage, and 
she replies— 

A twelvemonth and a day 

in mark m words that smooth-faced woom Mgh 

Come then . . . 

Aad If I have much lore, I'U gtTO you some. 

SkeUUsytart: LMhmf** Lost (X594). 

Katharine (Queen), the divorced wife 
of Henry VIII,— Shahe^eare : Henry 
VHh (c6oi). 


The following actresses are celebrated for theft 
Impersonations of this character: >-Mra. PrfeciMinl 
(1711-1768); Margaret fPeg) Woflington (1718-1760); 
Mrs. Siddons (x 7 S 5 -*fl 3 *) • Mrs, Barley (itSs-sSjio). 

Katherine de Medici of China. 

Voo-chee, widow of king Tae-tsdng, 
She was most imperious and cruel, but 
her energy was irresistible (684-705). 

Kathleen Mavourneen. Words 
by Mrs. Crawford, music by Frederick 
William Nicholls Crouch, who died 1896. 
He was born in 1808 at Warren Street, 
St. Pancr^. The song first appeared in 
Chapman’s Metropolitan Monthly Maga^ 
tine. Crouch obtained ffoo for the 
“performing rights” of this song, and 
Mrs. Crawford fto for the words of this 
and three other songs, viz. Dermot 
A store/ Sheila, my Darling Colleen; and 
The Death of Dermott (on the Field of 
Waterloo). 

Katin'ka, a Georgian, “white and 
red, with great blue eyes, a lovely hand 
and arm, and feet so small they scarce 
seemed made to tread, but rather skim 
the earth.” She was one of the three 
beauties of the harem, into which don 
Juan was admitted in female disguise. 
The other two were Lolah and Dudh.— 
Byron: Don Juan, vi. 40. 41 (1824). 

Katmir', the dog of the leven 

sleepers. It spoke with a human voice, 
and said to the young men who wanted 
to drive it out of the cave, “I love those 
who love God, Go to sleep, masters, and 
I will keep guard.” The dog kept guard 
over them for 309 years, and neither 
slept nor ate. At death it was taken up 
into paradise. — Sale : AI Korctn, xviif. 
notes. 

Katmlr, in the Oriental Take^ is 
led VCatnier.”) 

Thu shepherd had a little dog named Catnler Iskl 
that foBowed them. They threw a stone at hhn to 
drive hhn back; the stone broke his M leg, but the 
dog still foUow^ them, limping. They 0 m threw 
another stone at the dog, and broke his right fore Im. 
It new followed them on Its two kind le|^ atMl a third 
stone having broken one of these, the poor uveatuie 
c<Mdd no longer stand. Cod now gave it the fttt of 
speech, ... at which they were so Mteotobed that 
they carried it with them turns.—CmwAr tk Cmptm: 
Orimirni TaUs (** Dakianot and the Seven Steepen,* 
* 743 >. 

He toouldn*t give a bom to JCaimir^ or 
He wouldn't throw a bone to the dag 
seven sleepers^ an Arabic proverb, applied 
lo a very niggardly man* 

Kayaaag^, a novel by Ixmkffdiow 
(1849). Kavanag^ is a clengyman who 
mames Cedtm li^oghan. 
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Xaj (Sir), son of sir Ector, and foster- 
brother of prince Arthur, who made him 
his seneschal or steward. Sir Kay was 
ill-tempered, mean-spirited, boastful, and 
overbearing. He had not strength of 
mind enough to be a villain like Hagen, 
nor strength of passion enough to be a 
traitor like CJanelon and Mordred; but he 
could detract and calumniate, could be 
envious and spiteful, could annoy and 
irritate. His wit consisted in giving 
nicknames ; Thus he called young Gareth 
* ‘ Big Hands" (Beaumains), *' bemuse his 
hands were the largest that ever any one 
had been.” He called sir Brewnor “ The 
Shocking Bad Coat"[Z.<i Cote MaU-iaili), 
because his doublet fitted him so badly, 
and was full of sword-cuts.— Sir T, 
Malory: History of Prince Arthur, 1 . 3, 
4, 120, etc. (1470). (See Key.) 

(Tennyson introduces sir Kay in his 
Idylls of the King,) 

Xayward, the name of the in 
the beast-epic of Reynard the Fox {1498). 

Xeblali, the point towards which 
Mohammedans turn their faces in prayer. 

Xooksey, a wheezy old wittol, who 
pretends to like a termagant wife who 
can flirt with other men—ugh, ugh!—he 
loves high spirits—ugh, ugh 1—and to see 
his wife—ugh, ugh I—happy and scamper- 
ing about—ugh, ugh!—to theatres and 
bsdls—ugh, ugh !—he likes to hear her 
laugh—ugh, ugh I—and enjoy herself— 
ugh, ugh I Oh I this troublesome cough f 
— ugh, ugh ! — Garrick : The Irish 
Widow (1757). 

Xe'derli, the St. George of Moham¬ 
medan mythology. Like St. George, he 
slew a monstrous dragon to save a damsel 
exposed to its fury, and, having drunk of 
the water of life, r^e through the world 
to aid those who were oppressed. 

Xeelawine (Mr,), painter at the Spa 
hotel.— Sir W, ScoU: Si* Rman*s Well 
(time, George III.). 

X 06 ao (Ahel), a village schoolmaster, 
afterwards a merchant's clerk. Being led 
astray, he lost his place and hanged 
himself.— Borough, sud. (i8to). 

Xeepmi (of Piers Plowman's visions), 
the Malvern Hills. Piers Plowman (w. 
or R. Langland, 1362) supposes himself 
fallen asleep on the Malvern Hills, and 
hi his dream he sees various visions of 
an allegorical character pass before him. 
These ** visions ** he put into poetry, the 
whola containing:x5«ooo verses, divided 


into twenty parts, each part being called 
a pass us or separate vision. 

Keepers of Piers Plowman's Tiidoa, thro' the 

and the snow. 

Mrs. Brswninf: Th* Lssi Sfwer, 

Kelia'ma, the almighty rajah of 
earth, and all-powerful in Swerga or 
heaven. After a long tyranny, he went 
to Pan'dalon (hell) to claim domination 
there also. Kehama demanded why the 
throne of Yamen (or Pluto) was supported 
by only three persons, and w^as told that 
he himself must be the fourth. He paid 
no heed to this prophecy, but commai^ed 
the amreeta-cup or draught of immortality 
to be brought to him, that he might quaff 
it and reign for ever. Now, there are two 
immortalities—the immortality of life for 
the good, and the immortality of death 
for the wicked. When Kehama drank 
the amreeta, he drank immortal death, 
and was forced to bend his proud neck 
beneath the throne of Yamen, to become 
the fourth supporter.— Southey : Curse of 
Kehama (1809). 

•. * Ladurlad was the person subjected 
to the “curse of Kehama," and under 
that name the story will be found. 

Xela, now called Calabar. 

SiUin£ with a fair wind, we reached Kela laidx days, 
and landed. Here we found lead-mines, some Indlaa 
canes, and excellent camphor. — AruHan Nights 

Sinbad," fourth voyacre). 

Xeltie (Old), innkeeper at Kinross.— 
Sir W, Scott: The Abbot (time, Elisa¬ 
beth). 

Xempfer-Haueexi, Robert Peatcc 
Gillies, one of the speakers in the ** Noct6s 
Ambrosianae."— Blackwoods Magazine* 

XendahL, an Arabian tribe, which 
used to bury alive their female children 
as soon as they were bom. The Kordn 
refers to them in ch. vi, 

Xenelm (St.) was murdered at 
Oente-in-Cowbage, near Winchelcumb, 
in Gloucestershire ; but the murder “ was 
miraculously notified at Rome by a white 
dove.” which alighted on the altar of St. 
Peter’s, bearing m Its beak a scroll with 
these words— 

la ClcQt caw-pasture, under a thorn, 

Of bead bereft, lies Keaelm kiair-bora. 

Rsewr 4s HCsndrwtr: Chromielu (died sagfU 

Xenelm Cliilliiigly, a novel fay 
lord Lytton (1873). 

Xesige (i syl.). of the firm of ICenge 
and Carbey. Lincoln's Inn, generally 
called “Conversation Renge,^ io^g 
above all things to hear “the dvflcet 
tones of his own voice**' The firm erat 
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engaged on the side of Mr. Tarndyce in 
the great Chancery suit of "Jarndyce v. 
Jamdyce.”— Dickens: Bleak nouse (1852), 

Xenilworthi, a novel by sir W. 
Scott (1821). This is very superior to 
The Abhoi and The Monastery. For 
interest it comes next to Jvanhoe, jmd 
the portrait of queen Elizabeth is life¬ 
like and correct. I'hat of queen Mary 
is given in The Abbot, The novel is full 
of courtly gaii'ties and splendour, but 
contains the unhappy tale of the beautiful 
Amy Robsart, which cannot fail to excite 
our sympathy and pity. 

The tale is about the infidelity of the 
earl of Leicester and the death of his 
wife, Amy Robsart, Queen Elizabeth 
went to Kenilworth Castle on a visit to 
the earl of Leicester, who wished and 
hoped to become king-consort, but Amy 
Robsart was in the way. I'he queen, 
having heard about Amy, requested to 
see her, but Varney (the earl’s master-of- 
the-house) assured her majesty that Amy 
(whom he called his wife) was too ill to 
enter the royal presence. Matters w'ere 
now so complicated and dangerous that 
Varney induced the earl to send Amy a 
cup of poison to make away with her. 
She was compelled to drink the draught, 
but its fatal effects were neutralized by an 
antidote. Amy now made her escape 
from the castle, and look refuge in 
Cumnor Place, a seat belonging to the 
earl. Here Varney inveigled her into a 
dark passage, under pretence tliat the 
earl was w'aiting for her. She rushed 
forwards to meet her husband, and, falling 
through a secret trap into an abyss, was 
killed. 


Xexma, daughter of king Obgron, 
who fell in love with Albion son of the 
island king. According to this fable, 
Kensington Garden " is Kenna's-town- 
garden.— Tickell: Kensington Garden 
(died 1740). (See Kensington.) 


Keunahitwhar [*' / know not 
wher€"\ the capital of Noman's-land, 
91® norm latitude and 181® west longitude. 


A cbronlcier of Konnahtwhw of Utenuy myttery. 

The Crnguesto/Granada left in manuscript for history. 

Tht Qh€€h (“ Doubt# Acrostic,* 1878). 


(Thii chronicler was *‘Fray Antonio 
A^pida,*' the hypothetical author of The 
Conquest of Granalda, by W. Irving.) 


Xeana-qtihiair [Scotch, **/ donlt 
knew mhere^’], an hypothetical locality. 

Mriros# may la g«a#nl pass for K«aaa^iihai«,<.*iVr 


Kennedy (Trank), an excise officer, 
who shows Mr. G. Godfrey Bertram, the 
laird of Ellangowan and a magistrate, 
the smuggler's vessel chased by a war- 
sloop. The smugglers afterwards murder 
him .—Sir IV. Scott: Guy Mannering 
(time, George II.). 

Kenneth (Sir], *' Knight of the 
Leopard,” a disguise assumed by David 
earl of Huntingdon, prince royal of 
Scotland .—Sir IV. Scott: The Talisman 
(time, Richard I.). 

Kenrick (FelixV the old foster- 
father of Caroline Dormer. His wife 
Judith was her nurse. Kenrick, an 
Irishman, clings to his mistress in all 
her misfortunes, and proves himself a 
most attached, disinterested, and faithful 
old servant .—Colman : The Ileir-at~Law 
(» 797 )- 

Kensington, according to Tlckell's 
fable, is so called from the fairy Kenna, 
daughter of king Ob€ron. I'he tale is 
that prince Albion was stolen by Milkah 
the fairy, and carried to Kensington. 
When 19 years old, he fell in love with 
Kenna ; but Ol>eron was so angry at this 
engagement, that he drove Albion out of 
the garwltm, and compelled Kenna to 
marry Azuriel, a fairy from Holland 
Park.* Albion laid his complaint before 
Neptune, who sent Oriel with a fairy 
army against Oberon. In this battle 
Albion was slain, and Neptune, in 
revenge, utterly destroyed the whole 
empire. The fairies, being dispersed, 
betook themselves to the hills and dales, 
the caves and mines. Kenna poured 
juice of the herb mdly over the dead 
body of Albion, and the unhappy prince 
was changed thus into a snowdrop,— 
Tickell: Kensington Garden (died 1740). 

Kent. According to fable, Kent is so 
called from Can'ute, one of the com¬ 
panions of Brute the Trojan wanderer, 
who, according to Geoffrey’s British 
History, settled in England, and founded 
a dynasty of kings. Canute had that 
|3art of the island assigned to him which 
was called Canutium, contracted intc 
Can’tlum, and again into Cant or Kent. 

But Canute had hl$ txMtton from the rest. 

The which he caUea Canutlvm, for his hire, 

Now Caiuiuin, which Kent we conimoniy ln<pii»tk 
SptHur: Fafru Queetu, 11. x. la (i59ol. 

Keilt (Bari of), under the assumed 
name of C^us, attended upon the old king 
Lea^ when^ his two elder daughters re¬ 
fused^ to entertain him with hiS suite 
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He aftenvards took birn to Dover Castle. 
When the old king was dying, he could 
not be made to understand how Caius and 
Kent could be the same person.— Shake- 
sptare: King Lear (1605). 

Kent [7'he Fair Maid of), Joan, only 
daughter of Edmund Plantagenct earl of 
Kent. She married thrice: (i) William 
de Moiitacute earl of Salisbury, from 
whom she wa? divorced ; (2) sir 'Fhomas 
Holland; and (3) her second cousin, 
Edward the Black Prince, by whom she 
became the mother of Richard 11 . 

Kentish man (^), those of We^i 
Kent ; the natives of East Kent call 
themselves " Men of Kent." This is the 
distinction given by my father, who was 
1 “ man of Kent,” many generations in 
descent. 


Kenwigs [Mr,), a turner in ivory, 
and “a monstrous genteel rnnn." Jjile 
toadies Mr. Lillyvick, his wife’s uncle, 
from whom he has “expectations." 

Mrs. Kniivigs, wife of the nhove, con¬ 
sidered “quite a lady," as she has an 
uncle w'ho collects the water-rates and 
sends her daughter Moleena to a day 
school. 

7'ke Misses Kenwigs, pupils of Nicholas 
Nickleby, remarkable for wearing their 
hair in long braided tails down their 
backs, the ends being lied with bright 
ribbons .—Dickens : Nicholas Nickleby 

(1838). 

Kera Khan, a gallant and generous 
Tartar chief in a war between the Poles 
and the Tartars.— J. P, Kemble: Lodoiska 
(a mclodrarae). 

Kerns, light-armed Irish foot-soldiers. 
The word (Kigheyren) means “ a hell 
shower;’* so called because they were hell- 
rakes or the “devil’s black-guard." (See 
Gallowglassks, p. ^o2.)—Stanihur5t; 
Description of Ireland, viii. 28. 


Keschetionch, the shepherd who 
joined the six Greek slaves of Ephesus, 
and was one of the “ seven sleepers." 

KescketioucKs Dog, Cainier, called by 
Sale, In his notes to the Koran, ** Kat- 
mlr .”—Comte de Caylus: Oriental Tales 
(“History of Dakianos," 1743). 


Kes'teven. Lincolnshire is divided 
KxiKo Lindsey, the highest lands; Kesteven, 
the heaths (west); and Holland, the fens. 




loUi ICeMeroo . . . bow I hattt 
^u« of ik«r foggy fexu to hoar rude HoUeitd pnae t 
xxt. Uiia). 


Kettle of Fish {A Pretty), a prtflty 
muddle, a bad job. A corruption ol 
Kiddle of fish. A kiddle is a basket set 
in the opening of a weir for catching fish. 
(French, quideau,) 

Kettle-dnim, a corruption of Kiddle- 
drum, a drum in the shape of a kiddle or 
basket employed for catching fish {v,s.). 

Kettlednimmle {Gabriel), a cove¬ 
nanter preacher.— Sir IV. Scott: Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II.). 

Kenser, one of the rivers of Ma¬ 
homet’s paradise, the w'atcrs whereof are 
sweeter than new milk. 

He who has seen the garden of thjf beauty, O ador> 
able princciis, would not change ms ravi^roeat for 
a draught of the w.Ucr of Keuser.— de Caylus: 
Orisntai Talts (" 'I lie Basket," T743). 

Kevin (*S'/.), a young man who went 
to live on a solitary rock at Glendalough, 
in Wicklc/w. This he did to flee from 
Kath'leen. who loved him, and whose eyes 
he feared Lis he.art would not be able 
to resist. Kathleen tracked him, and 
while be slept “bent over him;" but, 
starting from his sleep, the ** holy man " 
cast the girl from the rock into the sea, 
which her ghost haunted amidst the 
sounds of sweet music.— Moore : Irish 
Melodies, iv. (“ By that Lake ..." 1814). 

Key {Sir), son of sir Ector the foster- 
father of prince Arthur. He was Arthur s 
seneschal, and is represented as rurJe 
and boastful. Sir Gaw'ain is the type of 
courtesy, sir Launcelol of chivalry, sir 
Mordred of treachery, sir Galahad of 
chastity, sir Mark of cowardice, (See 
Kay.) 

Key and Bible, used for the detec¬ 
tion of thieves. A key is placed over an 
open Bible at the words, " Whither thou 
goest, 1 w ill go" {Ku/A i. 16); and, the 
fingers of the person being held so as to 
form a cross, die text is repeated. The 
names of suspected persons arc then pro¬ 
nounced in succession, and when the name 
of the thief is uttered, the key jumps and 
dances about. An instance of this method 
of thief-finding was brought before the 
magistrates at the borough petty sessions 
at Ludlow, in January, 1879. 

A married woman, named M,ary CoUior, w*s charged 
wiUi ushig abuNive and iii&ultlng language to her neigh¬ 
bour, EUaa Oliver; and the complainant, in her state¬ 
ment to the magistrates, said that on jDerember 97 she 
was eiteagod m carrying water, when Mrs. CoiSear 
stopped her, and st.-ited that another neighbour luul 
had a sheet stolen, and had ^‘tunied theIciQr on the 
Bible near several houses ; that when tt came to her 
(Oliver's) house, the key tnOved of itsw. ewi tint when 
contplalnant’s name was mentioned the kegr md the 
IBook turned completely round, and Aell ew of 
hands.*' She also st^ed that the dwsUlH( tiiee* 
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tbw Inquired from the key and the Book whether the 
theft was committed at dark or dayliglit, and the reply 
was '‘daylight." Defendant then called complainant 

“ A-daylight thief,” and charged her with stealing 

the /aragrm/k (January, 1879). 

Key of RiiMia, Smolensk, on the 
Dnieper. Famous for its resistance to 
Napoleon I. in 1812. 

. of the Mediterranean, the 

fortress of Gibraltar, which commands 
the entrance of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Keys of Knowledge. Five things 
are known to God alone ; (i) The lime of 
the day of judgment ; (2) the time of 
rain ; (3I the sex of an animal before 
birth ; (4) what will happen on the 
morrow; {5) where any one will die. 
These the Arabs call the Jive keys of secret 
knowledge, — Sale: AI Koran, xxxi. note. 

(The five senses are called “The five 
doors of knowledge." No. 2 is certainly 
knowable to science; and No. 5 is too 
general.) 

Keyne \^Keen\0T St. Keyna, daughter 
of Braga'nus pnnee of Garthmatrin or 
Brecon, called “ Keyna the Virgin." 
Her sister Melaria was the mother of St. 
David. Many nobles sought her in 
marriage, but she refused them all, being 
resolved to live and die a virgin. She 
retired to a spot near the Severn, which 
abounded with serpents, but at her prayer 
they were all turned into Ammonites, 
and “abide to this day." Subsequently 
she removed to Mount St. Michael, and 
by her prayer a spring of healing waters 
burst out of the earth, and wdioever 
drinks first of this water after marriage 
will become the dominant house-power. 
** Now," says Southey, “a Comishman 
took bis bride to church, and the moment 
the ring was on ran up the mount to 
drink of the mystic water. Down he 
came in full glee to tell his bride; but the 
bride said, * My good man, I brought a 
bottle of the water to church with me, 
and drank of it before you started.*"— 
Swthey: The Well of St, Keyne (1798). 

KksMfah., daughter of Khowailed; 
Mahomet^ first wife, and one of the four 
women. The other three are 
raima, the wophet's daughter ; Mary, 
dau^ter of Imr&n; and Asia, wife of 
the Pbaraoh drowned in the Red Sea. 

KkftWlHy one of the sorceresses in 
the caves of Dom-Daniesl, “under the 
roots of the ocean.'* She is called “the 
woman*fiend,** “ fiercest of ihe enchanter 
brood.*' She had heard that one of the 
race of Hodd'rah 9^4) would be their 


destruction, so Okba was sent forth to 
cut off the whole race. He succeeded in 
killing eight, but one named Thal'aba 
escaped. Abdaldar was chosen to hunt 
him up and kill him. He found the boy 
in an Arab's tent, and raised the dagger, 
but ere the blow fell, the murderer him¬ 
self was killed by the death-angeL— 
Southey: Thalaba the Destroyer 

Khid 'ir or Chidder, the tutelary god 
of voyagers ; his brother Elias is the tute¬ 
lary god of travellers. The two brothers 
meet once a year at Mina, near Mecca.— 
Mouradgea d Ohsson: History of the Otto- 
man Empire (1821). 

Khorassan {The Veiled Prophet of), 
Mokanna, a prophet-chief, who wore a 
veil under pretence of shading the 
dazzling light of his countenance. The 
truth is, he had lost an eye, and his face 
was otherwise disfigured in battle. Mo¬ 
kanna assumed to be a god, and main¬ 
tained that he had been Adam, Noah, 
and other representative men. When the 
sultan Mahadi environed him so that 
escape was impossible, the prophet poi¬ 
soned all his followers at a banc^uet, and 
then threw himself into a burning acid, 
which wholly consumed his body.--Moore: 
Lalia Rookh (“The Veiled Prophet, etc.," 
1817). 

ZiclUbnrys on the Rhine { Tht), 

“ A Christmas Book," by Thackeray 
(»8si). 

Kifri, a giant and enchanter, the 
impersonation of atheism and blasphemy. 
After some frightful blasphemies, he hurl^ 
into the air a huge rock, which fell on 
himself and killed him, “for self-murderers 
are generally infidels or atheists.'*— Sir 
C, Morell []. Ridley] : Tales of the Genii 
(“The Enchanter’s 'Talc," vi., 1751). 


Kil, in the names of places, means a 
“cell, cloister, or chapel." 

Kilharchan (ScotUnd), fCii'karu-cin, kO <m 
bin-top. 

Kikrin (Ireland), the Uttle kO. 

Kildart is KU-dara, the "kU of the oak.** St. 
Bridget built her first under a Urge oak. 

Kilkam (Yorkshire), the chapet dose. 

Kilkenny, the kU or doister of St Kenny or 
CanicA. 

Kilmart (Ireland), the big kO. 

Kilsyth (Ireland). Utegreat kil (sydU, "greet *5. 

Icotmkill (Scotland), Is UelumbdM, ieJOim "Uanci 
of St. Columb's oeU.'* The Cutdee Initittitkwe of St 
Columb were established In 56s. for the purpoee of 
converting the IMcts to Christianity. 


Kildare {2 syi.% famous for the fire 
of St. Bridget, which was never allowed 
'"lo go out. St. Bi^idget returns every 
twentieth year to tend to the fire heraelt* 
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Pwt of lh€ chapel of St. Bridget still 
remains, and is called “The Fire-house.” 

Uka the brijcht lamp that thone In KUdara'a holy Cana, 
And burned through long ages of darkness and storm. 
M««rc: JtHsh M^0dies, iil. (** Erin, O Erin ! " 1814). 

Apud KUdariamoccurrit ignis Sanctae Brigidae quern 
Inextinguebilem vocant. — > Giraldus Cambrtnsis ; 
Hibtmia, il. 34 (1187)- 

Kilderkin [Ned), keeper of an eating- 
house at Greenwich.— Sir W, Scott: 
Fortunes of Nigel (time, James I.). 

Xilian [St.), an Irish missionary who 
sudered martyrdom at WUrzburg, in 689. 
A cathedral was erected to his memory in 
the eighth century. 

Xilian of Kersberg, the 'sauirc of 
sir Archibald von Hagenbach.— Sir W. 
Scott: Anne of Geierstein (time, Exlward 
IV.). 

Killed by Kindness. It is said 
that the ape not unfrequently strangles 
its young ones by hugging them too hard. 

The Athenians, W'i^ing to show hoMUr 
to Draco the law-giver, showered on fim 
their caps and cloaks, and he was 
smothered to death by the pile thus 
heaped upon him. 

Killing no Murder. Carpentier 
dc Marigny, the enemy of Mazarin, 
issued, in 1658, a tract entitled 7 wer un 
Tyran n'est par un Crime, 

Sexby wrote a tract entitled Killing no 
Murder, generally thought to have been 
the production of William Allan. The 
object of the book was to show that it 
would be no crime to murder Cromwell. 

Kilmansegg {hfiss\ an heiress with 
great expectations, who had an artificial 
leg of solid gold.— T. Hood: Miss Kil- 
manstgg ana her Golden Leg, a Golden 
Legend (x8aS). 

KXNQ, a title of sovereignty or honour. 
At one time, crown tenants were called 
kings or dukes, at the option of the 
sovereign; thus, Frederick Barbarossa 
made one of his brothers a king-vassal, 
and another a duke-vassal, simply by the 
investiture of a sword. In English his¬ 
tory, the lord of Man was styled '' king; ” 
so was the lord of the Isle of Wight, and 
the lord of Connaught, as clearly appears 
in the grants of John and Heniy III. 
Several examples might be Quoted of 
earls conferring the mle of “king” on 
their vassals.—Sec Seldcn's Titles of 
Honour^ iii. (1614), 

Like a King, When Porus, the Indian 
princei wa4 taken prisoner, Alexander 
asked him how he expected to be treated. 


“ Like a king." he replied; and Alexander 
made him his friend. 

The Factory King, Richard Oastler 
of Bradford, the successful advocate of 
the “Ten Hours Bill ” (1789-1861). 

. Since then a clamour has arisen for the reduction to 
ei^ht hours (1897). 

The Railway King, George Hudson ; 
so called by the Rev. Sydney Smith 
(1800-1871I. 

The Rea King, the king of Persia; so 
called from his red turban. 

Rufus of England, and Barbarossa (red- 
beard) of Germany. 

Credo ut Persam nunc propter rubea tag^menta 
capitis Rubtutn Caput vocant, ita re^es Kloscoviae, 
propter alba tepimenta Albas Refts appellari.— 
mund. 

The Snow King, Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, killed in the “Thirty Years’ 
War ” at the battle of Liitzen, 1632. (See 
Snow King.) 

At Vienna he was called “ The Snow Klnjr," In 
derision. Like a snow ball, he was kept tofether by 
the cold, but as he approached a warmer soil he melted 
away and disappeared. CricAtan: ScaHdinmvia, 
U. 61 (1838J. 

(Sweden and Norway are each called 
“Snow Kingdom.”) 

Let no vessel of the kingdom of snow INor-amy], 
bound on the dark-rolling waves of Inutore [Wir 
Orkneys\—Ossian : Fing^at, L 

The Summer King, Amadeus of 
Spain. 

The Winter King, Frederick V,, who 
married Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of 
James I. (See Winter King.) 

The White King, Tbe ancient kings 
of Muscovy were so called from the white 
robe which they used to wear. Solomon 
wore a w'hiie robe; hence our Lord, 
speaking of the hlies of the field, says that 
“ Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these ” [Luke xii. 27). 

Principein Moscoviae Album Regtm nuncupant.. . . 
Credo ut Persaun nunc propter rubu tegumenta capitis 
Rubeum CAfut vocant. Ita reges Moscovke, propter 
alba tegumenta Albas Reges appellari.-- 5 <ir*'rmM«Mf. 

(Another explanation may be suggested: 
Muscovy was called “White Russia,” 
as Poland w'as called “ Black Russia.” 
Sec White King and White Queen.) 

King ( Tom), “ the choice spirit of the 
day for a quiz, a hoax, a joke, a jest, a 
song, a dan^, a race, or a row. A jollv 
dog, a rare Dlood, prime buck, rum soul, 
and funny fellow.” He drives M. Mor- 
blec, a French barber, living in the 
Seven Dials. London, almost out of his 
senses by inquiring over and over i^ain 
for Mr. Thompson.— Moncrieff: Mm* 
Tonson, 

(There is a Mm, Tonsm by Taylor, 
1767.) 
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KiUK (surnamed the Afdhle), Charles 
VIII. oT France (1470, 1483-145^). 

King (surnamed the Amorous), 
Philippe I. of France {105a, io6o~iio8). 

Xing (surnamed Augustus), Philippe 

II. of France. So called because he was 
born in August (1165. 1180-1223). 

Sigismund II. of Poland ; born in the 
month of August (1520, 1548-1572). 

Xing (surnamed the Avenger), 
Alphonse XI. of Leon and Castile (1310, 
1327-1330). 

Xing (surnamed the Bad), Chau*les II. 
of Navarre (1332, 1349-1387). 

William I. of the Two Sicilies 
(♦, 1154-1166). 

Xing (surnamed the Bald), Charles I. 
le Chauve, of France (823, 875-877). 

Xing (surnamed Barharossa or Red 
Beard), Frederick II. of Germany (1121, 
1152-1190). 

Xing (surnamed the Battler), Alphonso 

I. of Aragon (♦, 1104-1135). 

Xing (surnamed the Bearded), Baldwin 
IV. earl of Flanders, The Handsome 
Beard (1160-1186). 

Constantine IV., Pogondtus, emperor 
of Rome (648, 668-685). 

Xing (surnamed Beauclerk), Henry I. 
of England (1068, 1100-1135). 

Xing (surnamed the Bellicose), Henri 

II. le Belliqueux (1519, 1547-1559). 

Xing (surnamed the Black), Heinrich 

III. of Germany (1017, 1046-1056). 

Xing (surnamed the Bold), Boleslaus 
II. of Poland (104a, 1058-1090). 

Xing (surnamed Bomba), Ferdinand 
II. of the Two Sicilies (1751, 1759-1825). 
Francis II. Bomalino (i860). 

Xing (surnamed the Brave), Alphonso 
VI. of Leon and Castile (1030, 1065- 
1x09). 

Alphonso IV. of Portugal (1290, 1324- 

1357)- 

Xing (surnamed the Catholic), 
Alphonso I, of Asturias (693, 739-757). 

Ferdinand II. of Aragon (1452, 1474- 
1516). 

Isabella queen of Castile (1450, 1474- 
1504). 

Xing (surnamed the Ceremonious), 
Peter IV. of Aragon (1317, 1336-1387), 
Xing (surnamed the Chatte)^ Alphonso 
IL of uoiAt etc. (758, 79X-84a). 


Xing (surnamed the Confessor^ Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor, of England (1004, 
1042-1066). 

Xing (surnamed the Conqueror), Alex¬ 
ander the Great, Conqueror of the World 
(b.c. 356, 336-323). 

Alfonso of Portugal (1094, 1137-1185). 

Aurungzebe the Great, Alemgir, tne 
Great Mogpil (1618, 1659-1707). 

Francisco Pizarro Conquistador, of Peru 

' 75-1541)- 

ames 1 . of Aragon (1206, 1213-1276). 
Othman or Osman I. of Turkey (1259, 
1299-1326). 

William I. of England (1027, xo66- 
1087). 

Xing (surnamed the Cruel), Pedro of 
Castile ( 1334 . i 35 o-i 369 )- 

Pedro of Portugal (1320, 1357-1367). 

Xing (surnamed the Desired), Louis 
XVIII. of France (1755, 1814-1824). 

Xing (surnamed the Fair), Charles 

IV. {1294, 

Philippe IV. le Bel, of France (1268, 
1285-1314). 

Xing (surnamed the Fat), Alphonso 
II. of Portugal (1185, 1212-1223). 

Charles III. of France (832, 884-888). 

Louis VI. le Gros, oi France (1078, 
1108-1137), 

Olaus II. of Norway (992, 1000-1030). 

George IV. was called by Leigh Hun, 
the Fat Adonis of Forty (iy6a, 1820-1830). 

Xing* (surnamed the Father of Letters), 
Fran9o5 I. of France (1494, iSiS-x 547 )* 

Xing (surnamed the Father of his 
People), I^uis XII. of France (1462, 
1498-1515). 

Christian III. of Denmark (1502, 

1534-1559)- 

Xing (surnamed the Fearless), John 
duke of Burgundy, Sanspeur 

Richard I., Sanspeur, duke of Nor¬ 
mandy (93a, 942-996). 

Xing (surnamed the Fierce), Alexander 
I. of Gotland (♦, 1107-1124). 

Xing (surnamed the Gallastt, in 
Italian Ki Galantuomo),Vvc\at Emmanuel 
of Italy (1820, 1849-1878). 

Xing (surnamed the Good), Alphonso 
VIII. (rf Leon and Castile (1x55, 1158- 
1214). 

John II. of France^ le Bon (13191 
duke of Brittany (xsii86, 

xSu^S344 
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Jolm V. duke of Brittany (1389, 1399- 

*^ilippe III. le Bon, duke of Bur- 
gundy (1396, 1419-1467). 

R6n6 titular king of Naples (1409- 
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ichard II. duke of Normandy 
(*. 990-1026). 

William II. of the Two Sicilies 
(•, 1166-1189). 

BinK (surnamcd the Great), Abbas I. 
of Persia (1557, 1585-1628). 

Alexander of Macedon (b.c. 356, 340- 
323). 

Alfred of England (849, 871-901). 
Alphonso III. of AstUriels, etc. (848, 
866-912). 

Alphonso V. count of Savoy (1249, 
1285-1323). 

Boleslaus I. of Poland (♦, 992-1025). 
Canute of England (995, 1014-1035). 
Casimir III. of Poland (1309, 13^- 

*370)- , ^ 

Charlemagne (742, 768-814). * 

Charles III. duke of Lorraine {1543. 
1547-1608). 

Charles Emmanuel I. duke of Savoy 
(1562, 1580-1630). 

Constantine I. emperor of Rome (272, 
306-337). 

Cosmo de’ Medici grand-duke of Tus- 
canjr (1519, iS37-?574)- „ 

Ferdinand I. of Castile, etc. (*, 1034- 
1065). 

Frederick II. of Prussia (1712, 1740- 
1786). 

Frederick William the Great Elector 
(1620. 1640-1688). 

Gregory I. pope (544, 590-604). 

Henri IV. of France (i553» 1589-1610). 
Herod I. of the Jews (b.c. 73, 47-4)- 
Herod Agrippa L the Ictrarch (♦, 

l?iao-wen-tee of China (B.a 206, 179- 

*57)- 

John 11. of Portugal (i4SS. 1481-1495)- 
Justinian I. emperor of the East (483, 

or Chosro^ I. of Persia 

1 *. 531-579)- , ,, 

*7*5)- 

Ludwig of Hun^iy (1326, 1342-1381). 
Mahomet IL of Turkey {1430, 1451- 

1491)* 

Matteo Visconti lord of Milan (1250, 
duke of Bavaria (1573- 


France (1638, 1643- 


Napoleon I. of France (1760, 1804- 
1814, died x8si). 

Nicholas I. pope (♦, 858-867). 

Otto I. of Germany {912, 93^973). 

Pedro III. of Aragon {1239, 1276- 
laSs). 

Peter 1. of Russia (1672, 1689-1725). 

Sapor II. of Persia {310, 308-380). 

Sigismund I. of Poland (1466, 1506- 
1548). 

Theoderic of the Ostrogoths (454, 475- 
52£j- 

Theodosius I. emperor (346, 378-395). 

Vladimir grand-duke of Russia {*, 973- 
1014). 

Waldemar I. of Denmark (1131, 1157- 
1181). 

King (surnamcd the Illustrious), Albert 
V. emperor of Austria (1398, 1404-1439). 

Jam-shcid of Persia (b.c. 840-800). 

Kien-16ng of China (1736-1796). 

Nicomed6s II., Epiphants, of Bithynia 
(♦, I49'I9i)- 

Ptolemy V., Epiphanis, of Egypt 
( b . c . 210, 205-181). 

King (surnamcd the Infant), Ludwig 
IV. of Germany (893, 900-911). 

Otto HI. of Germany (980, 983-iooa). 

(surnamcd Ironside), Edmund 
II. of ^gland (989, 1016-1017). 

Frederick II. elector of Brandenburg 
was called "Iron Tooth'’ (1657, 1688- 

1713)- 

Nicholas of Russia was called "The 
Iron Emperor” (1796, 1826-1852). 

King (surnamcd the Just), Baharam 
of Persia (276-296). 

Casimir II. of Poland (1117, 1177- 

f'erdinand I. of Aragon (1373, 1412- 
1416). 

Haroun-al-Raschid (765, 786-808). 

James II. of Aragon (1261, 1285-1327), 

KhosTOU or Chosro^s I. of Persia 

(*. 531-579)* 

Louis XIII. of France (1601, i6io- 

. of Portugal (1320, I357~I367)» 

King (sumamed the Lame), Agesilahs 
of Sparta (B.a 444, 3^8-361). 

Albert II. of Austria (1289, 1330-1358), 
duke of Austria. 

Charles IL of Naples (1248, 1289-1309). 

Heinrich II. of Germany (972, 1002- 
1024). 

King (suniamed the Lion), Alep Ars¬ 
lan {the Valiant JLim), son of V «grul Beg, 
the Perso-Turkisb monarch 
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Aiioch* called **The Lion King of 
Assyria’* ( b . c . 191^-1897). 

Damelowiez prince of Haliez, who 
founded Lemberg (“the lion city") in 
1259. 

Gustavus Adolphus, called “The Lion 
of the North " (1594, 1611-1632). 

Heinrich duke of Bavaria and Saxony 
(1129-1195). 

Louis VIII. of France (1187, 1223- 
1226). 

Richard I. of England, Caur de Lion 
(1157, 1189-1199). 

William of Scotland ; so called because 
he chose for his cognizance a red Lion 
rampant (*, 1165-1214). 

JCingr (surriained the Little), Charles 
III. of Naples (1345, 1381-1386). 

ICing’ (surnamed the Long-legged), 
Edward I., Longshanks, of England (1239, 
1272-1307). 

Philippe V. le Long, of France (1294, 
I3i7'i322). 

Kingr (surnamed the Magnanimous), 
Alphonso V. of Aragon and Naples (1385, 
1416-1458). 

Khosrou or Chosro^ of Persia, Nou- 
shirwan (♦, 531-579)- 

King (surnamed the Magnificent), 
Soliman I. sultan (1493, 1520-1566). 

Edmund of England (923, 940-946). 


Xing (surnamed the Martyr), Charles 
I. of England (1600, 1625-1649). 

Edward the Martyr, of England (961, 


XVI. of France (1754, 1774- 
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Martin 1. 


pope (•, 649-655). 


Xing (surnamed the Minion), Henri 
III. of France {1551, 1574-1589). 

Xing (surnamed the Noble), Alphonso 
VIII. of Leon and Castile (1155, 1x58- 
1214). 

Charles III. of Navarre {♦, 1387-1425). 
SoUman, called TVTurkish prince 
at Adrianople (died 1410). 

Xing (surnamed the Pacific), Amadeus 
VIII. count of Savoy (1383,1^1-1451). 
Frederick III. of Germany (1415, 14-10* 

^493)* 

Glaus III. of Norway (♦, 1030-1093). 


Xing (surnamed the Patient), Albert 
IV. duke of Austria (1377, I 39 S'-I 404 )* 

Xtng (surnamed the Philasp^er)^ Fre¬ 
derick the Great, called “Tfae Philosopher 
of Sans Souci" (171a, 1740-1786). 


Leo VI. emperor of the East (866, 886- 
911). 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus of Rome 
(rai, 161-180). 

Xing (surnamed the Pious), Ekiward 
VI. of England (1537, iS 47 --i 5 S 3 )* 

Eric IX. of Sweden (*, 1155-1161). 

Ernst I. founder of the house of Gotha 
(1601-1674). 

Robert le Pieux, of France (971, 996- 
1031). 


Xing (surnamed the Prodigal), Albert 

VI. of Austria (1418, 1439-1463). 

Xing (surnamed the Rash), Charles U 
Temeraire, of Burgundy (1433, 1467- 
1477), duke. 

Xing (surnamed the Red), Amadeus 

VII. count of Savoy (1360, 1383-1391). 
Otto II. of Germany (955, 973-983). 
William II., Rufus, of England (1057, 

1087-1100). 

Xing (surnamed Red Beard), Fre¬ 
derick 1 . kaiser of Germany, called Bar- 
barossa (1121, 1152-1190). 

H crush or Floruc sultan ol Algiers 
(1474, 1516-1518). 

Kbair Eddin sultan of Algiera {*, 1518- 

1546)- 


Xing (surnamed the Saint), Boniface 
I. pope (*, 418-422). 

Boniface IV. pope (*, 607-615). 
Celestine I. pope (*, 422-432). 

Celestine V. pope (1215, 1294-1296). 
Charles the Good, count of Flanders 
(♦, 1119-1127), 

David of Scotland (*, 1124-1153). 

Eric IX. of Sweden (*, 1155-1160). 
Ethelred I. of Wessex (♦, 866-871), 
Eu^enius I. pope (•, 6^-657). 

Felix I. pope (*, 269-274). 

Ferdinand 111 . of Castile and Leon 
(1200, 1217-1252), 

Heinrich II. of Germany (97a, zooa- 
1024). 

Julius I. pope (•, 337 - 35 *)- 
K&ng-he of China (♦, 1661-172^. 
Ladislaus I. of Hungary (i^i, 1077- 

*095)' 

Leo IX. pope (1002, 1049-1054). 

Louis IX. of France (1215, 1226-1270) 
Martin I. pope (*, 64^655). 

Glaus 11 . of Norway f993» 1000-1030). 
Stephen I. of Hungary (979, 997-1038). 

Xing (surnamed the Sadie), Conmd |l. 
of Germany 1024-1039). 


Xing (surnamed the Severd), IMur % 
of Portugal (1320, 1357-1367), * c 
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Kia^ (surnamed the Silent^, Anasta¬ 
sias 1 . emperor of the East (430, 491- 

^ I. Stadtholder (i533» 1544- 

1584). 

Xintf (surnamed the Simple), Charles 
III. of France (879, 893-929). 

Klnf (surnamed the Stammerer), 
Louis II. le B^gue, of France (846, 
877-879). 

Michael 11 . emperor of the East 
(*, 820-829). 


Xing (surnamed the Terrible), Ivan 
11 . of Russia (1529. 1533-1584)* 

King (surnamed the Thunderbolt), 
Ptolemy king of Macedon, eldest son of 
Ptolemy Sotfir I,, was so called from his 
great impetuosity ( b . c . *, 285-279). 

Xing (surnamed the Thunderer), 
Stephen II. of Hungary (1100, 

1131). » 

Xing (surnamed the Unready), Ethel- 
red II. of England (*, 978-1016). Un¬ 
ready, in this case, does not mean 
unprepared, but unwise, lacking rede 
(“ wisdom or counsel"). 

Xing (surnamed the Valiant), John 
IV. duke of Brittany (1338, 1364-1399). 


Xing (surnamed the Victorious), 
Charles VII. of France (1403,1422-1461). 

Xing ( surnamed the Well-beloved), 
Charles VI. of France (1368, 1380-14221. 
Louis XV. of France (1710,1715-1774). 

Xing (^surnamed the Wise), Albert 
II. duke of Austria (1289, 1330-1358). 

Alphonso X. of Leon and Castile (1203. 
12C2-1284). 

Charles V. of France, le Sage (1337, 

'^e-^sou of China (^, 1278-1295). 
Frederick elector of Saxony (1463, 
t544“iS54> 

Tames L, Solomon, of England (1566, 
1&3-1635). 

John V. duke of Brittany (1389, 1399- 

Xing (surnamed the Wonder tf the 
World), Frederick II. of Germany (1194, 
lais-iaj ‘ 


Otto 


of ( 


r Germany (980, 983-1002). 

Xing (surnamed the Young), Dago- 
bert ll. of France (65a, 656-679). 

^ n. pope 474-474)- 
Ltouu VII. U Jemu, of France (ixso, 
tt37-ix8o). 


Ludwig II. of Germany (822, 855-875), 

Romanus II. emperor of the East (93^ 
959-963). 

Kins' B^^ar. It is said 

that king Copethua or Cophetua of Africa 
fell in love with a beggar-girl, and 
married her. The girl’s name was Penel'- 
ophon; called by Shakespeare Zend'- 
ophon {Lovers Labour's Lost, act iv. sc. 1 » 

1594)- 

King and the Cobbler. The 

interview between Henry VI 11 . and a 
merry London cobbler is the subject ot 
one of the many popular tales in which 
Bluff Hal is represented as visiting a 
humble subject in disguise. 

Xing and tlie Lociuita. A king 
made a proclamation that, if any mar 
would tell him a story which should last 
for ever, he would make him his heir and 
son-in-law; but if any one undertook to 
do so and failed, he should lose his head. 
After many failures, came one, and said, 
"A certain king seized all the com ol 
his kingdom, and stored it in a huge 
granary; but a swarm of locusts came, 
and a small cranny was descried, through 
which one locust could contrive to creep. 
So one locust went in, and carried ofl 
one grain of corn; and then anothei 
locust went in, and carried off anothei 
grain of corn; and then another locust 
went in,” etc. ; and so the man went on, 
day after day, and week after week, '* and 
so another locust went in, and carried oft 
another grain of com." A month passed; 
a year passed. In six months more, the 
king said, "How much longer will the 
locusts be?” "Oh, your majesty,” said 
the story-teller, "they have cleared at 
present only a cubit, and there are many 
thousand cubits in the granary.” " Man, 
man ! ” cried the king ; " you will drive 
me mad. Take my daughter, take ray 
kingdom, take everything I have: only 
let me hear no more of these intolerable 
locusts I ”— Letters from an Officer in 
India (edited by the Rev. S. A Pears). 

Xing and tlie Miller of Man#- 

field (!r^). (See Miller.) 

Xing of Bark, Christopher III. of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. So 
called because in a time of scarcity, he 
had the bark of birchwood mixed with 
meal for food (died 1448). 

Xing of Bath, Beau Nash, who %as 
for fifty-six years master of the cere* 
monies of the bath-rooms in that 
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and conducted the balls with great splen¬ 
dour and judgment (1674-1761). 

King of England. This title was 
first assumed by Egbert in 828. 

Sling of Exeter 'Change, Thomas 
Clark, friend of the famous Abraham 
Newland (1737-1817). 

King of France. This title was 
first assumed by Louis VII. (1171). It 
was changed into “king of the French** 
by the National Assembly in 1789. 
l^uis XVIII. resumed the title “ king of 
France’* in 1814; and l^uis Philippe 
again resumed the more republican title, 
“king of the French " (1830), 

King of France. Edward III. of 
England assumed the title in 1337 ; but 
in i8oi it was relinquished by proclama¬ 
tion (time, George III.). 

King of Ireland. This title was 
first assumed by Henry VIII. in 1542. 
The title previously assumed by the kings 
of England was “lord of Ireland.” 

In Rjrmnf'* Feedtra tvoL i.) a detul of Is ascribed 
^nder ffenry /.) to *’ Henn- lord of Ireland ; " but no 
Enelisb kinf was Urd a/ Inland before the rettm of 
Henry IL^ 

King of Painters, a title assumed 
by Parrhaslos. Plutarch says he wore a 
purple robe and a golden crown (fi. b. c. 
400). 

King of Preachers, Louis Bour- 
daloue, a French clergyman (1632-1704). 

King of Rome, a title conferred by 
Napoleon 1. on his son the very day he 
was bom ; but he was generally called the 
duke of Reichstadt. 

It is thought that this title was given 
in imitation of Charlemagne. If so, it 
was a blunder ; Charlemagne was never 
** Aing oi Rome,” but he was “patrician 
of Rome.” In the German empire, the 
cmperor-elect was “kingof the Romans,” 
not “king of Rome,” and, after being 
crowned by the pope, was styled “ em¬ 
peror of the Romans,” and from 962 
“kaiser of the Holy Roman Empire.” 
After the reign of Frederick II., the 
second consecration was dispensed with. 

King of Ships, Carausius, who 
aasumea the purple in A.D. 287, and, 
seistng on Britain, defeated the emperor 
Maximian Herculius in several naval 
engagements (250, 287-293). 

King of Tretot king of 

name only; a mockery king; one who 
assumes mighty honours Without tile 


wherewithal to support them. Yvetot, 
near Rouen, was a seigneurie, on the 
possessor of which Clotaire I. conferred 
the title of king in 534, and the title 
continued till the fourteenth century. 

I! dtalt un roi d'Yvetot, 

Pou conrui dans I'histolre ; 

Se ievatit tard, se cuuchant tdt. 

Dormant fort bien sans glolre. 

Birangtr, 

A kinj* there was " rol dT^vetot " dept, 

But little known In story, 

Went soon to bod. till daylififlit slept, 

And soundly, vrlUtout glory. 

S. C. A 

King of the Beggars, Bampfylde 
Moore Carew (1693-1770). He succeeded 
Clause Patch, who died 1730, and was 
Ihercfore king of the beggars for forty 
years (1730-1770). 

King of the World, the Roman 
emperor. This is the title generally ac¬ 
corded to him in the old Celtic romances. 

King Sat on the Rocky Brow 

(A). The reference is to Xerxes viewing 
the battle of Salamis from one of the 
declivities of mount vEgM'Cos. 

A king sat on the rocky brow 
W'hich looks o’er lea-lwrn SaliniU{ 

And ships, by thousands, lay below. 

Byron: Don^^uan, iii. (“ The Isles of Greece, "*8eo). 

(“Ships by thousands ” is a gross 
exaggeration. The original fleet was 
only 1200 sail, and 400 were wrecked off 
the coast of Sepias before the sea-fight of 
Salamis began, thus reducing the number 
to 800 at most.) 

King should Die Standing (A), 

Vespasian said so, and Louis XVlIL of 
France repeated the same conceit. Both 
died standing. 

King’s Cave (Tk€), opposite to 
Campbeltown (Argyllshire); so called 
because king Robert Bruce with his 
retinue lodged in it.— Statistical Account 
of Scotland, v. 167. 

King's Chair, the bands of two 
persons so crossed as to form a seat. On 
Candlemas Day (February 2) it was at one 
time customary for Scotch children to 
carry offerings to their schoolmaster, and 
the Doy and girl who brought the ridiesi 
gifl were elected king and queen for the 
nonce. When school was dismissed* eack 
of these two children was carried In a 
king’s chair, by way of triumph. 

la th« early piurt of tho nliweMfitli emtufy Ik mn 
e common nuraery game In Bngtand, and tlw mi waa 
to break hands and let the rider down. X ha»a n i iqra d 
it meny and mahy times between xSfS and iStlL I 
iMft, too, that it was a eommon oukdooe cMhlMa a 
ganui la But Ani^la as Ut« at tBh. 
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Xing’s Own {T/u^ a novel by 
captain Marryat (1830). 

Xing’s tjnair [TAe), a poem by 
James L of England, m celebration of his 
love for lady Jane Beaufort, daughter of 
the earl of Somerset, and niece of Henry 
VIII, It Is in Stanzas of seven lines each, 
called the "rhyme roval.” 

(Theword "quair,’^like our "quire,” it 
the French caAier, and means here s 
"little book.”) 

Th* “ kind’s qutlr," that Is. the kln^ s little book, is 
from the old I-rench auayer or caver, In modern 
French cahter. — H. MorUy: A Pint Sikitch of 
i ngtish Lxtcf aiurt, p. 177 (1875). 

Xings [TAe Two Books of), Thejirsi 
of .these two books contains the history of 
the Hebrew roonarchs for 126 years, and 
the second book carries on the history for 
227 more years, when the kingdom', of 
udah was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar 
ing of Babylon. 

The twelve tribes formed twokinsfdoms on the dgSth 
ef Solomon. The duration of the kingdom of jAUh 
was 387 yean, and chat of Israel 354 years. 

XiligS. Many lines of kings have 
taken the name of some famous forefather 
or some founder of a dynasty as a titular 
name.— Selden: Titles 0/ Honour, v. 
Alban kings, called Silvius, 

Amalekite kings, A^ag, 

Bithynian kings, Ntcomidis, 
Constantinopolitan kings, Constantisu, 
Egyptian kings (ancient). Pharaoh, 

,, „ (mediaeval), Ptolemy, 

Indian kings, called Palibothri (from the 
ity of Palibothra). 

Parthian kings, APsActs. 

Roman emperors, Casar, 

Servian kings, Latar, i.e, Eleazar Bulk 
#r Bulk-ogar, sons of Bulk. 

Upsala kings, called Drott. 

Royal j^ros^mics^ —^Athenian, Co- 
aw'idae, from Cecrops, 

Danish, Skiold-un^, from Skiold, 
Persian, Achmcn’-idas, from Achmenh, 
Thessalian, Aleva-dse, from Alevas; 
etc,| etc. 

Xii&g» of Cologrna [The Three), 
the three Magi who came from the East 
to offer gifts to the infant Jesus. Their 
names are Melchior, Gaspar, and Bal* 
thazar. The first offered gold, s)^bolic 
of Idns^hip; the second, frankincense, 
symboOc divinity; the third, myrs^, 
symbolic of death, myrrh being used in 
embalmiuc the dead. (See Cologne, p. 
aafi.) 

Xiaga of Snglftud. Since the 
Conquest# not more than three succes¬ 


sive sovereigns have reigned without a 
crisis— 

William I., William IL, Henry L 

Stephen usurper. 

Henry II., Richard I., John. 

The pope gives the crown to the dauphin. 

Henry III., Edward I., Edward IL 

Edward II. murdered. 

Edward III., Richard II, 

Richard il. deposed. 

Henry IV., V., VI. 

Lancaster changed to York. 

Edward IV., V.. Richard III. 

Dynasty changed. 

Henry VIL. VIII., Edward VL 

Lady Jane Grey. 

Mary, Elizabeth. 

Dynasty changed. 

James I., Charles L 

Charles I. beheaded. 

Charles II., James II. 

James 11. detlironed. 

William III., Anne. 

Dynasty changed. 

George I., II., III. 

Regency. 

George IV., William IV,, Victoria 
(indirect successions). 

Xixtga of ZSngland. Except in one 
instance (that of John), w'e have never had 
a great-grandchild sovereign in direct 
descent The exception is not creditable, 
for in John’s reign the kingdom was 
given away twice; his son Henry HI. 
was imprisoned by Leicester; and his 
great-grandson Ekiward 11., was mur¬ 
dered. In two other instances a grand* 
child has succeeded, viz. Henry VL, 
whose reign was a continued civil war; 
and Eidward VI., the sickly son of Jane 
Seymour. Stephen was a grandchild of 
William L, but a usumer; Richard IL 
was a grandchild of ^ward III., and 
George III. was grandson of George II.; 
but their fathers did not succeed to thu 
throne. 

William I.; his sons, William IL, 
Henry I. 

Stephen (a usurper). 

Henry II.; his sons, Richard I., John 
(discrowned). 

From John, in regular succession, we 
have Henry III. (imprisoned), Edward 
L, Edward II. (murdered), Edward IIL 

Ridiard IL, son of the Black Priaoe, 
and without offspring. 

Henry IV., Hcniy V., Henry VI. 
(civil wars). 

Edward IV., Edward V. 
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Richard III. (no offspring). 

Henry VII., Henry VIII., Edward VI. 

Mary, Elizabeth (daughters of Henry 

Vlll.), 

James I., Charles I. 

Cromwell (called lord protector). 

Charles II., James II. (two brothers). 

William III., prince of Orange. 

Anne, intervening between the prince of 
Orange and the Hanoverians. 

George L. George II. 

George HI. (great-grandson of George 

1., but not in direct descent), George IV. 

William IV. (brother of George IV.). 

Victoria (the niece of William IV. and 

George IV.). 

Kings of England. Three seems 
to be a kind of ruling number in our 
English sovereigns. Besides the coinci¬ 
dences mentioned above connected with 
the number, may be added the follow¬ 
ing : (i) That of the four kings who 
married French princesses, three of them 
suffered violent deaths, viz. Edward II., 
Richard 11., and Charles I. (2) The 
three longest kings’ reigns have been three 
threes, viz. Henry III., Edward III., and 
George III. (3) We have no instance, as 
in France, of tliree brothers succeeding 
each other, 

(Queen Victoria began to reign in 1837, 
and was still on the throne in 1897—her 
“ diamond jubilee ” year. VivatBegfna /) 

Kings of France. The French 
have been singularly unfortunate in their 
choice of royal surnames, when designed 
to express anything except some personal 
quality, as handsome, fat, of which we 
cannot judge the truth. Thus, Louis 
Vlll., a very feeble man in mind and 
body, was surnamed the Lion; Philippe 

11., whose whole conduct was over¬ 
reaching and selfish, was the Magnani¬ 
mous ; Philippe IIL, the tool of Labrosse, 
was the Daring; Philippe VI., the most 
unfortunate of all the kings of France, 
was surnamed the Lucky; Jean, one of 
the worst of all the kings, was called 
the Good; Charles VI. an idiot, and 
Louis XV. a scandalous debauchee, were 
surnamed the Well-beloved; Henri II., a 
man of plcasiue, wholly under the thumb 
of Diane de Poitiers, was called the 
WarliJke: Louis XI11., most unjust in 
domtstic Mfe, where alone he had any 
freedom of action, was called the Ifusi; 
Louis XIV., a naan of mere ceremony 
and posture, who lost battle after battle, 
and brought the nation to absolute 
bankruptcy, was turnanied the Great 


icing, (He was little in stature, little in 
mind, little in all moral and physical 
faculties; and great only in such little¬ 
nesses as posturing, dressing, ceremony, 
and gormandizing.) And Louis XVIlf., 
forced on the nation by^ conquerors quite 
against the general will, was called the 
Desired. 

Kings of France. The succession 
of three brothers has been singularly fatal 
in French monarchism. The Capetian 
dynasty terminated with three brothers, 
sons of Philippe le Bel (viz. Louis X., 
Philippe V., and Charles IV.). The 
Valois dynasty came to an end by the 
succession of the three brothers, sons of 
Henri II. (viz. Francis II., Charles IX., 
and Henri III.). The next or Bourbon 
dynasty ternwnated in the same manner 
(I^uis XVI., Louis XVIII., and Charles 
X.). 

After Charles IV. (the third brother of 
the Capetian dynasty), came Philippe dc 
Valois, a collateral descendant; after 
Henri III. (the third brother of the 
Valois dynasty), came Henry de Bour¬ 
bon, a collateral descendant; and after 
Charles X. (the third brother of the 
Bourbon dynasty), came Louis Philippe, 
a collateral descendant. With the mird 
of the third the monarchy ended. 

Kings Flaying with their 
Children. 

(1) Ibe fine painting of Bonington 
represents Henri IV. (of France) carrying 
his children pickaback, to the horror of 
the Spanish ambassador. 

(2) Plutarch tells us that Agesilkos was 
one day discovered riding cock-horse on 
a walking-stick, to please and amuse his 
children. 

(3) George III. was on one occasion 
discovered on all-fours, with one of bis 
children riding astride his back. He is 
also well remembered by the painting of 
‘•George III. Playing at Ball with the 
Princess Amelia.” 

King Francnni. (See Franconi, 
p. 39a.) 

King John. (Sec under John, p. 550.) 

King John and the ahhot of 
Cantorbnry. (See under JoHN.p. 5^1.) 

King Log. (See Loo, p. 6aa.) 

King-9Ca]Cft(rA^> Richard NevSIe, 
earl of Warwick, who tell in the battle of 
Barnet (i4ao-x47t). So called beeauM 
wbed be espoused the Yorkists, EdwdRl 
IV* was set up king; and when bo 
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espoused the Lancastrian side, Henry VI, 
was restored. 

Thus fortune to his end the inig:hty Warwick brlnti;*. 
This puissant setter-up and plucker-down of kings. 

Dtmytm : F*ly^lHon^ xxil. (z6aa). 

King Fetaud. (See Petauo.) 
King Smith. (See Smith.) 

King Stork. (See Stork. ) 
Kingdom of Snow, Norway. 
Sweden also is so called. When these 
kingdoms had each a separate king, 
either of them was called “The Snow 
King.” (See King, Snow.) 

Let no vessel of the kingdom of snow bound on the 
dark-rolling waves of Inistgre [the Orkn€ys\—Ossian : 
Fingalt i. 

Kiugsale (Lord), allowed to wear 
his hat in the presence of royally. In 
1203, Hugh de Lacie treacherously seized 
sir John de Courcy lord of Kingsale, and 
king John condemned him to perpetual 
imprisonment in the 'Power. When he 
had been there about a year, king Jj^hn 
and Philippe Auguste of France agreed to 
determine certain claims by combat. It 
was then that John applied to De Courcy 
to be his champion ; and as soon as the 
giant knight entered the lists, the French 
champion ran away panic-struck. John 
now asked his champion what reward he 
could give him for his service. “ Titles 
and estates I have enow,” said De Courcy; 
and then requested that, after having paid 
obeisance, he and his heirs might stand 
covered in the presence of the king and 
his successors. 

IT Lord Forester had the same right 
confirmed to him by Henry Vlil, 

% John Pakington, ancestor of lord 
Hampton, had a grant made him in the 
aoth Henry VlIl. “of full liberty during 
his life to wear his hat in the royad 
presence.” 


Kingskip (Visqualijications/or), 

(i) Any pei-sonal blemish disqualified a 
p^on from being kin§ during the semi- 
barbarous stage of society ; thus putting 
out the eyes of a prince, to disqualify him 
from reigning, was by no means uncom¬ 
mon. It will be remembered that Hubert 
designed to put out the eyes of prince 
Arthur, with this object, Witi'ia the 
Visigoth put out the eyes of Theodofred, 
*' InhabiUtandole pfira la monarchia,** 
lays Ferraras. When Alboquerquc took 
possession of Ormuz, he deposed fifteen 
kings of Portugal, and, instead of killing 
them, put out their eyes. 

(a) Yorwerth, son of Owen Gwynedh» 
brtui set a^de from the Welsh throne 


because be had a broken nose. (See 
Llewellyn.) 

(3) Count Oliba of Barcelona was set 
aside because he could not speak till he 
had stamped thrice with his foot, like a 
goat. 

(4) The son of Henry V. was to be 
received as king of France, only on con¬ 
dition that his body was without defect, 
and was not stunted.— MonsirtUt: 
ChroniqueSt v. 190 (1512). 

(5) Llewellyn (q.v,) was set aside 
because he had a blemish in the face. 

Un CoQde de Gallicia qtie fuera valiado, 

Pelayo avie nooibre, ome fo desforzado, 

Perdio la vision, andaba enibarj^ado, 

Ca ome gue non vede, non debie seer nado. 
Gonmales de : S. Dom., jtt (died ia66>. 

N.B.—Without doubt this disqualifica¬ 
tion was due the office of kings as 
offerers of sacrifice. Both the sacrifice 
itself and the sacrificer were bound to be 
without blemish, as any bodily defect' in 
either was a mark of God's displeasure. 
The question asked by Jesus’ disciples, 

“ Who did sin, this man [in his pre-exist¬ 
ing: stale], or his parents, that he was bom 
blind f" w ill readily occur to the reader. 

“Whoever . . . bath any blemish, let him not ap¬ 
proach to offer the bread of his God. For whatsoever 
. .. hath a blemish, he shall net approach: [as] a blind 
man, ... be that hath a flat nose, or anythin? super¬ 
fluous, or a man that is bruken-footed, or broken-nanded, 
or crookbacked, or a dwarf,” tic.—Lev. xxi. 

Kinmont Willie. William Arm¬ 
strong of Kinmonih. This notorious 
freebooter, who lived in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, is the hero of a 
famous Scotch ballad. 

Kinoce'tus, a precious stone, which 
will enable the possessor to cast out 
devils.— Mirror of Stones. 

Kirk (Afr. foAn), foreman of the jury 
on Effie Deans's trial.— Sir IV, Scoti: 
Heart of Midlothian (time, George 11.). 

Kirkcaldy (Scotland), a corruption of 
Kirk-Culdee, one of the churches founded 
in 563 by St. Columb and his twdve 
brethren, when they established tte 
Culdee institutions. The doctrines, dis¬ 
cipline. and government of the Culdees 
resembled presbyterianism. 

Kirkrapina (3 sylX a sturdy thief, 
“wont to rob churches of their ornaments, 
and poor raen*s boxes.” All he could lay 
bands on he brought to the hut of Abessa, 
daughter of Corce'ea. While Una wa$ 
in die hut, Kirkrapine knocked at the 
door, and, as it was not ImmeiiHatifiy 
opened, knocked it dowh; whereupon 
lion sprang upon him, “ under ihii 
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lordly foot did him suppress," and then 
“rent him in thousand pieces small." 

The meaning is that popery was re- 
fcumied by the British lion, which slew 
Kirkxapine, or put a stop to the traffic in 
spiritual matters. Una represents truth 
or the Reformed Church .—Spenser : 
Fairie Queene, i, 3 (1590). 

Kiss the Scavenger’s Daughter 

( 7 b), to be put to the torture. Strictly 
speaking, “the scavenger’s daughter^’ 
was an instrument of torture invented 
^ William Skevington, lieutenant of the 
"Tower in the reign of Henry VII 1 . 
Skevington became corrupted into sea- 
venger^ and the invention was termed his 
daughter or offspring. 

Kit [Nubbles], the lad employed to 
wait on little Nell, and do all sorts of odd 
jobs at the “curiosity shop" for her 
grandfather. He generally bc^gins his 
sentences with “Why then." Thus, 
“*Twas a long way, wasn’t it, Kit?" 
“Why then, it was a goodish stretch," 
returned Kit. “ Did you find the house 
easily?" “Why then, not over and 
above," said Kit. “Of course you have 
come back hungry?" “ Why then, I do 
think I am rather so." VTien the 
“curiosity shop" was broken up by 
Quilp, Kit took service under Mr. Gar¬ 
land, Abel Cottage, Finchley. 

Kit • shock-headed, shamblingf. awkivard lad, 
with an uncommonly wide mouth, very red cheeks, 
a turned-up nose, and a most comical expression of 
face. He stopp^ short at the door on seetng^ a 
strange, twirled In his band an old round hat without 
a vestige of brim, resting himself now on one leg, and 
now on the other, and looking with a most extra¬ 
ordinary leer. He waa evidently the comedy of little 
Neil's li£e.^iM<k«»(r.* Tkt Old Curiosity 1. 

(1*40). 

Kit-Cat Club, held in Shire Lane, 
now called Lower Serle’s Place (London). 
The members were whig “ patriots," who, 
at the end of William lll.’s reign, met to 
secure the pirotestant succession. Addi¬ 
son, Steele, Congpreve, Garth, Vanbrugh, 
Maittwaring, Walpole, Pulleney, etc., 
were membea^. 

Kit«Cat Fictnrea, forty-two por¬ 
traits, painted by sir Godfrey Kneller, 
three-quarter size, to suit the walls of 
Tonson’s villa at Bam Elms, where, in its 
latter days, the Kit-Cat Club was held. 

(“Kit-Cat" derives its name from 
Christopher Cat, a pastry-cook, who 
served me club with mutton-pies.) 

Kite (Sergeant), the “recruiting 
officer." He describes his own character 
thus-** 
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" 1 was born » ^psv, and bred among that crew till 
1 was xo years old ; there 1 lea rut cuntxnr and Mng-, 
I was bought from uiy mother by a certain nobleman 
for tbrtse pistoles, who . . . made me his page ; theura 
I learnt impudence and pimping. Being turned off 
for wearing my lord’s linen, and drinking my lady's 
rataSa, I turned bailifTs follower; there 1 learnt bulty^ 
ing and rwearing. I at last got into the array, ara 
there I learnt . . drinking. So that . . . the whole 
•urn is : canting, lying, impudence, pimping, bullying, 
swearing, drinking, and a halberd ."—FarguJiar : The 
Recruitin£ Officer, iii. 1 (1705). 

Sergeant Kite is an original picture of lowlife and 
humour, rarely surpassed.-—.^. Chambers: English 
Literature, i. 599. 

(The original “sergeant Kite" was R, 
E^tcourt, 166S-1713.) 

Kitely (2 syl.), a rich City merchant, 
extremely jealous of his wife.— Ben 
yorison: Every Man in His Humour 

bs9S)- 

Kitt Kensliaw, boatman of sir 

Patrick Charteris of Kinfauns, provost of 
Perth.— Sir W. Scott: Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Kittlecourt {Sir Thomas), M.P., 
neighbour of the laird of Ellangowan.— 
Sir W. Scott: Guy Mannering (time, 
George II.). 

Kitty, one of the servants of Mr, 
Peregrine LoveL She spoke French like 
a native, because she was once “ a half- 
boarder at Chelsea." Being asked if she 
had read Shakespeare : “ Shikspur, Shik* 
spur I" she replied. “Who wrote it? 
.No, I never read that book; but I pro¬ 
mise to read it over one afternoon or 
other."— Tawnley : High Lipe Below 
Stairs (i 759 )- 

Kitty, younger daughter of sir David 
and lady Dunder of Dander Hall, near 
Dover. She is young, wild, and of ex 
uberant spirits, “her mind full of fun. 
her eyes full of fire, her head full of 
novels, and her heart full of love." Kitty 
fell in love with Random at Calais, and 
agreed to elope with him, but the fugitives 
were detected by sir David during thdr 
preparations for flight, and, to prevent 
scandal, the marriage was sanctioned by 
the parents, and duly solemnized at Dan¬ 
der HalL— Caiman : Ways and Means 
(1788). 

Kitty Dry, the waiting-maid of 
Melissa. Very impertinent, very in* 
uisitive, and very free in her tongue, 
he has a partiality to Timothy Sharp 
“ the lying valet."— Garrick: Tki lyif^ 
Valet (1741). 

Kitty mtlin, a “ soiled dove," em¬ 
ployed by Seville to attend a masquerade 
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ii the same costume as lady Frauds, ia 
order to dupe Courtall— Mrs^ Cmhy : 
Ths Belle's Stratagem (1780). 

Klabot'ermann, a ship-kobold of 
the Baltic, sometimes heard, but rarely 
seen. Those who have seen him say he 
sits on the bowsprit of a phantom ship 
called Carmilhan, dressed in yellow, 
wearing a night-cap, and smoking a cutty 
pipe. 

SlEf [Kaiser), a nickname given to 
Napoleon I. (1769, 1804-18x4, iSax), 

Hort mSl !iid, cn bitgvn ttiU. 

Hort wat ick vertellen will. 

Van den grOten kaiser Klai^ 

Dat wlr mal en ftxen BiU, 

Ded voo Korstka her 

Wall de welt mal recht beselia. 

e • e a 

H^na de Jumfer is 
Nu atn Brtit, sin Paradis; 

KUU gelt mit Sr op de Jagd 

DrOmt inch mehr von krieg um SchlaAS, 

X)» het he mdl LangewU 
Schleit he ROtten ^6t tnil'n Bfl. 

KmiserKU^ 

KlatLB [Doctor), hero and title or a 
comedy by Herr Adolph TArronge (1878). 
Dr. Klaus is a gruff, but noble'inindcd 
and kind-hearted man, whose niece (a 
rich jeweller's daughter) has married a 
poor nobleman of such extravagant 
notions that the wife's property is soon 
dissipated; but the young spendthrift is 
reformed. The doctor has a coachman, 
who invades his master's province, and 
undertakes to cure a sick peasant. 

KlaUB [Peter), the prototype of Rip 
van Winkle. Klaus \Klaws\ is a goat¬ 
herd of Sittendorf, who was one day 
accosted by a young man} who beckoned 
him to follow. Peter obeyed, and was 
led into a deep dell, where he found 
twelve knights playing skittles, no one of 
whom uttered a word. Gazing around, 
he noticed a can of wine, and, drinking 
some of its contents, was overpowered 
with sleep. When he awoke, be was 
amazed at the height of the grass, and 
when he entered the village everything 
seemed strange to him. One or two, 
companions encountered him, but those 
whom he knew as boys were grown 
middle-aged men, and those whom he 
knew as middle-aged were grey-beards. 
After much perplexity, he discovered he 
had been asleep for twenty years. (See 
Slbibpsrs.) 

Xleiats (GmemiU governor of 
frague, brave as a lion, but tender¬ 
hearted as a girh It wat Kleiner who 


rescued the infant daughter of Mahldenau 
at the siege of Magdeburg. A soldier 
seized the infant's nurse, but Kleiner 
smote him down, saved the child, and 
brought it up as his own daughter. 
Mahldenau being imprisoned in Prague 
as a spy, Meeta his daughter came to 
Prague to beg for his pardon, and it then 
came to light that the governor's adopted 
daughter was Meeta's sister.— Knowles: 
The Maid of Mariendorpt (1838). 

Knag (Miss), forewoman of Mme. 
Mantalini, milliner, near Cavendish 
Square, London. After doting on Kate 
Nickleby for three whole days, this spite¬ 
ful creature makes up her mind to hate 
her for ever.— Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby, 
xviil. (1838}. 

Knickerbocker [DUdrich), a name 
assumed by Washington Irving, in his 
History of New York (1809). 

Knight. An early British king 
knighted by Augustm, Cunobelinus or 
Cymbeline. 

Thou tat welcome, Caius, 

Tby Caesar knighted me. 

SMmJtuyeart: Cymbtline, act lil. ac. f (tSejI. 

N.B.—Holinshed (voL i, p. 33) says, 
“It Is reported that Kymb^ine, being 
brought to Rome, and knighted in the 
court of Augustus, ever shewed bimselfe 
a friend to the Romans.'* 

Knight [A iadv). Queen Elizabeth 
knight<3 Mary (wife of sir Hugh 
Cholmondeley of Vale Royal, near 
Cbestery, who was therefore called “the 
bold laay of Cheshire." 

Knight of Arts and Industry, 

the hero of Thomson's Castle of Indole^ 
(canto U. 7-13, 1748). 

Knight of La Mancha, don 

Quixote de la Mancha, the hero oC 
Cervantes's novel called Don Quisc^t 
eU, (1605, 1615). 

Knight of the Blade, a bully; to 
called because, when swords were worn, a 
bully was for ever asserting his opinions 
by an appeal to his sword. 

Knight of the Beaming Beetle, 

a comedv in ridicule of chivalrous 
romance, by F. Beaumont (xdzz). 

Knight of the Bbon ^pear, Erl- 
tdmart. In the great toaraameiit she 
“ sends sir Artegal over his horse's 
then disposes of Cambel, Trfaxnoad, 
Blan'damour, and several others Ui te 
Sams summaiy way, for “no mm eodki 
u 
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KNIGHTS. 


bide her enchanted spear.**— S^sgr : 
FaerieQueeru, Iv. 4 (i50)- 

Knight of the Fatal Sword, 

Emeddnis of Grana'da. Known for his 
love to the incomparable Akay'da. 

'* Sit,*' said the lady, “your name Is so cekibffsted in 
the world, that I am persuaded nothlni? is Impossible 
for your arm to execute."— UAutnoy: Fairy 
Tales {“ The Knights-Erraot,’' 1683 ). 

Knight of the Znrinoihle Sword. 

So Am^adis of Gaul styled himself.— 
Vasca de Lobeira: Amadis of Gaul {four¬ 
teenth century). He cleft in twain, at one 
stroke, two tremendous giants. 

Knight of the Leopard. David 
earl of Huntingdon, prince royal of Scot¬ 
land, assumed the name and disguise of 
sir Kenneth, “Knight of the Leopard,’* 
in the crusade.— Sir W. Scott: The Tatis- 
man (time, Richard 1.). 

Knight of the Lions, the appella¬ 
tion assumed by don Quixote after his 
attack upon the van containing two lions 
sent by the general of Oran as a present 
to the king of Spain.— Cervantes: Don 
Quixote, II. i. 17(1615). 

Knight of the Festle, an apothe- 
caiy or druggist, 

Knight of the Post, one who 

haunted the purlieus of the courts, ready 
to be hired to swear anything. So called 
because these mercenaries hung about the 
posts to which the sherifTs affixed their 
announcements. 

IS ht no knisrbt of the post, to sell my soul for • bribe; 
Tho’ all my fortunes be crossed, yet 1 scorn the 
cheater s tribe. 

Ragged and Tam and True (a baUad). 

Also a man in the pillory, or one that 
has been publicly tied to a post and 
whipped. 

Knight of tho Bainhow, a foot¬ 
man; so called from his gorgeous rai¬ 
ment. 

Knight of the Boads, a foot-pad 
or highwayman; so termed W a on 
the military order entitled “The Knights 
of Rhodes." 

Knight of the Bnefol Connten- 
anoe. Don Quixote de la Mancha, the 
hero of Cervantes's novel, is so called by 
Sant^o Panxa his 'squire. 

Knight of the Shears, a tailor. 
Shires (counties), pronounced shears, gives 
tarth to the pun. 

Knight of the Sun. Almanzor 

prince of Tunk So called because the 
sun was the device he bore on his idiield. 


—Comtesse UAulnoy: Fairy Tales 
(“ Rrihcess Zamea,’* 1682). 

Knight of the Swan, Lohengrin, 
son of Parzival. He went to Brabant 
in a ship drawn by a swan. Here he 
liberated the princess Elsen, who was a 
captive, and then married her, but de¬ 
clined to tell his name. After a lime, he 
joined an expedition against the Hun¬ 
garians, and after performing miracles of 
valour, returned to Brabant covered with 
glory. Some of Elsen's friends laughed 
at her for not knowing her husband’s 
name, so she implored him to tell her of 
his family; but no sooner was the ques¬ 
tion asked than the white swan reap¬ 
peared and conveyed him away.— 
Wolfram von Eschenbach (a minnesinger) : 
Lohengrin (thirteenth century). (Sec 
Knights of the Swan.) 

Knight of the Tomb (The), sir 
Thames Douglas, usually called “The 
Black Douglas.'.Sir W. Scott: Castle 
Dangerous [time, Henry I.). 

Knight of the Whip, a coach¬ 
man. 

Knight of the White Moon, 

the title assumed by Samson Carrasco, 
when he tilted with don Quixote, on the 
condition that if the don were worsted in 
the encounter he should quit knight- 
errantry and live peaceably at home for 
twelve months. — Cervantes : Don Quixote, 
II. iv. 12-14 (1615). 

ICnight of. the Woeful Conn* 
tenance, don Quixote de la Mancha. 

Knight with Two Sworde, sir 

Balin le Savage, brother of sir Balan. 
—Sir T. Matory : History of Prince 
Arthur, i. 27, 33 (1470). 

Knights. The three bravest of king 
Arthur’s knights were sir Launcelot du 
Lnc, sir Tristram de LionSs or Lyonfis, 
and sir Lamorake de Galis (».e. Wales). 
—Sir T» Malory: History of Prince 
Arthur, i, 132 (1470)- 

•. * The complement ot the kni|hts ol 
the Round Table was 150 (ditto, i. 120). 
But in Lancelot of the Lake, ii. 81, they 
are said to have amounted to 950. 

Knights {*Prentice), a secret sodety 
established to avenge me wrongs of ai^ 

g entices on their ' * tyrant masters. ’* Mr. 

m Tappertlt was captain of this ** tseMe 
aBSOctmtioa,*' and their meetingi were hdd 
in a cellar in Stngg*t hdise, in the Bar¬ 
bican. The name was afterwards changed 



KNIGHTS OF AIXANTARA. 

Into **The United Bull-dogs,” and the 
members joined the anti-popery rout of 
lord George Gordon.— Barnaby 
Rud^e, viu. (1841). 

Kniglitfl of Aloaxx'tara, a mili¬ 
tary order of Spain, which took its name 
from the city of Alcantara, in Estrema- 
dura. These knights were previously 
called " Knights of the Pear Tree,” and 
subsequently “ Knights of St. Julian.” 
The order was founded in 1156 for the 
defence of Estremadura against the 
Moors. In 1197 pope Cclestinc III. 
raised it to the rank of a religious order 
of knighthood. 

Knights of Calatra'va, a mili¬ 
tary order of Spain, instituted by Sancho 
III. of Castile. When Sancho took the 
strong fort of Calatrava from the Moors, 
he gave it to the Knights Templars, who, 
wanting courage to defend it, retun||d it 
to the kin^ again. Then don Reyqjond 
of the Cistercian order, with several 
cavelleros of quality, volunteered to 
defend the fort, whereupon the king 
constituted them " Knights of Cala¬ 
trava. ” 

Knights of Christian Charity, 

instituted by Henri 111. of France, for 
the benefit of poor military officers and 
maimed soldiers. This order was founded 
at the same time as that of the ' ‘ Holy 
Ghost,” which was meant for princes and 
men of distinction. The order was com¬ 
pleted by Henri IV., and resembled our 

Poor Knights of Windsor,” now called 
‘‘The Military Knights of Windsor,” 

Knights of Malta. First called 
** Knights of St. John of Jerusalem,” 
otherwise “Knights of Rhodes.” The 
most celebrated religious militazy order 
of the Middle Ages. In 1048 a hospital 
was dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
which had been built by some merchants 
of Amalfi, to receive the pilc^ims from 
Europe visiting the Floiy Sepulchre. The 
nurses were first called the “ Hospitaller 
Brothers of St. John the Baptist of Jeru¬ 
salem.” The hospice was plundered by 
the Seljuk Turks; and the Crusaders 
under Geoffrey de Bouillon, in 1099, 
rescued the first superior Gterd from 
prison. He resumed' his work at the 
oospital, being joined by several of the 
Crusaders, The order then became mili- 
as well as religious. After various 
tjemitudes, the Knights, in 1310, under 
their grand-master, Foulkes de Villaret» 
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captured Rhodes and seven other islands 
from the Greek and Saracen pirates, but 
they had to surrender Rhodes to Solyman 
in 1523. In 1530 th^' were given the 
island of Malta, with Tripoli and Gozo, 
by Charles V. The order has existed in 
parts of Italy, Russia, and Spain. 

Knights of Montesa, a Spanish 
order of knighthood, instituted by James 
II. of Aragon in 1317. 

Knights of 2fova Scotia, in the 
West Indies, created by James I, of 
Great Britain. These knights wore a 
ribbon of an orange tawny colour, 

Knights of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel {Chevaliers de tOrdre de Notre 
Dame du Mont Carmel), instituted by 
Henri IV. of France in 1607, and con¬ 
sisting of a hundred French gentlemen. 

N.B.—These knights must not be con¬ 
founded with the Carmelites, or VOrdre 
des Cannes, founded by Bertholde count 
of Limoges in 1156; said by legend to have 
been founded by the prophet Elijah, and 
to have been revived by the Virgin Maiy, 
The religious house of Carmel was founded 
in 400 by John patriarch of Jerusalem, 
in honour of Elijah, and Uiis gave rise to 
the legend. 

Knights of Khodes. The * ‘ Knights 
of Malta” were sojcalled between 1310 
and 1523. (Sec Knights of Malta^ 

Knights of St. Andrew, instil 
tuied by Peter the Great of Moscovy, In 
1698. Their badge is a gold medal, 
having St. Andrew’s cross on one side, 
with these words, Catar Pierre monarque 
de tout le Russie. 

Knights of St. Oenette {CJkeva- 
tiers de I'Or dre de St. Genetle), the most 
ancient order of knighthood in France, 
instituted by Charles Martel, after hiai 
victory over the Saracens in 782, where a 
vast number of gennets, like Spanish cats 
(civet cats), were found in the enemy’s, 
camp. 

Knights of St. Ooorgo. There 
are several orders so called— 

I. St. George of Alfama, founded by 
the kings of Ar»gon- 

a. St. George of Austria and Carinthia*. 
instituted by the emperor Frederick HI. 
first archduke of Austria. 

3 . Another founded by the same em¬ 
peror in 1470, to guatd the fromiefs of 
Bohemia and H ungiiy’ against the Turld, 
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S8o KNIGHTS OF THE DRAGON. 


4. St. George, generally called ‘' Knights 
of the Garter ” (g,v.). 

5. An order in the old republic of 
Genoa, 

6. The Teutonic knights were originally 
called “ Knights of St. George.” 

Knights of St. Jago, a Spanish 
order, instituted under pope Alexander 
III., the grand-master of which is next 
in rank to the sovereign. St. Jago or 
James (the Greater) is the patron saint 
of Spain. 

Knights of St. John of Jern< 
Salem. (See Knights of Malta, p. 
579-) 

Knights of St. Iiasare (2 p^l), 
a religious and military order of Knights 
Hospitallers, established in the twelfth 
century, and confirmed by the pope in 
1255. Their special mission was to take 
care of lepers. The name is derived 
from Lazarus the beggar who lay at the 
^ate of Div6s. The order was introduced 
into France under Louis VII., and was 
abolished in the first Revolution. 

Knights of St. Magdalene (3 

syL), a French order, instituted by St. 
Louis (IX.), to suppress duels. 

Knights of St. Marla de Mer- 
cede (3 jy/.), a Spanish order, for the 
redemption of captives. 

Knights of St. Michael the 
Archangel {Chevaliers de tOrdre de 
SU Michel), a French order, instituted by 
Louis XI. in 1469. The king was at the 
bead of the order. M, Bouillet says, 
“St. Michel est regard^ comme le pro- 
tecteur ct I'ange lut61aire de la France.” 

Knights of St. Patrick, instituted 
in 1783. llie ruling sovereign of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, are tx-ofUHo members 
of this order. I'he order is named after 
St. Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland. 

Knights of St. SalTador, \n 

Aragon, instituted by Alphonso I. in 
liiB. 

Knights of Windsor, formerly 
called “Poor Knighu of Windsor,” but 
now entitled “The Military Knights of 
Windsor,” a body of niilitary penwoners, 
who have their residence within the pre¬ 
cincts of Windsor Castle. 

Knights of the Bath, an order of 
knighthood derived from the ancient 
Franks, and so tenned because the mem¬ 
bers originally “bathed" before they 


pel formed their vigils. The last knights 
created in this ancient form were at the 
coronation of Charles II. in 1661. 

G.C.B. stands for Grand Crpjs the 
Bath (the first class); K.C.B. for Knight 
Commander of the Bath (the second 
class) ; and C.B. for Companiom ^ thi 
Bath (the third class). 

Knights of the Blood of Onr 

Saviour, an order of knighthood in 
Mantua, instituted by duke Vincent 
Gon^aga in 1608, on his marriage. It 
consisted of twenty Mantuan dukes. The 
name originated in the belief that in St 
Andrew's Church, Mantua, certain drops 
of our Saviour’s blood are preserved as a 
relic. 

Knights of the Broom Flower 

( Chevaliers de T Ordre de la Geneste), insti¬ 
tuted by St. Louis (IX.) of France on 
his marriage. The collar was decorated 
with broom flowers, intermixed with 
fleurs de lys in gold. The motto was, 
Exalt at humiles, 

Knights of the Cai^et or Carpet 
Knights, i.e. non-military or civil 
knights, such as mayors, lawyers, authors, 
artists, physicians, and so on, who receive 
their knighthood kneeling on a carpet, 
and not in the tented field. 

Knights of the Chamber or 

Chamber Knights, knights bachelors 
made in times of peace in the p^senee^ 
chamber, and not in the camp. These are 
always military men, and therefore differ 
from “ Carpet Knights,” who arc always 
civilians. 

Knights of the Cook and Bog, 

founded by Philippe I., Auguete, of 
France. 

Knights of the Crescent, a mttl- 

tary order, instituted by Renatus of Anjou, 
king of Sicily, etc., in 1448. So called 
from the badge, which is a crescent of 
gold enamelled. What gave rise to this 
institution was that Renatus took for bis 
device a crescent, with the word ke 
(“praise"), which, in the style of tehus, 
makes lo* in crescent, i,e, “ by advancing 
in virtue one merits praise.” 

Knights of the Bove, a Spanish 
order, instituted in S379 by John L of 
Castile, 

Knights dr the Bragon, carested 

1^ the emperor S^j^ismond in 1417, upon 
m condemnation of Hum mid Jeroine d 
Fmgim**tlmbemtica^ 
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SnigHts of tho Ermine [Cheva- 
ligrsdilOrdrtdetEpic), instituted in 1450 
by Fran9ois I. due de Bretagne. The 
collar was of gold, composed of can of 
com in saltier, at the end of which hung 
an ermine, with the legend d ma vie. The 
order expired when the dukedom was 
annexed to the crown of France. 

KnightB of the Garter, insti> 
luted by Ekiward III. of England in 1344. 
According to Selden, “it exceeds in 
majesty, honour, and fame, all chivalrous 
orders in the world/* The stoiy is that 
Joan countess of Salisbury, while danc¬ 
ing with the king, let fail oer garter, and 
the gallant Edward, perceiving a smile 
on the faces of the courtiers, picked it up, 
bound it round his knee, and exclaimed, 
“ Honi soit qui raal y pense.** The blue 
garter and the motto of the order are thus 
accounted for. 

XxdghtB of the Golden Fleece, 

a military order of knighthood, fnsti- 
tuted by Philippe le Bon of Burgiindy 
in I4ap. It took its name from a repre¬ 
sentation of the golden fleece on the 
collar of the order. The king of Spain 
is grand-master, and the motto is. Ante 
feret quam flamma micei. 

Knights of the Golden Shield, 

an order instituted by Louis 11. of France, 
for the defence of the country. The 
motto is,iA lions (i.e. “ Let us go in defence 
of our country ”). 

Knights of the Rare, an order of 
twelve knights, instituted by Edward III. 
while he was in France, The French 
raised a tremendous shout, anxl Edward 
thought it was the cry of battle, but it 
was occasioned by a hare running be¬ 
tween the two armies. From this in¬ 
cident the knights created on the field 
after this battle were termed * ‘ Knights of 
the Order of the Hare.” 

Knights of the Roly Ghost 

(Chevaliers de tOrdre du SaJni EspritS^ 
instituted by Henri HI. of France on ms 
return from Poland. Henri Ill. was both 
born and crowned on Whit-Sunday, and 
hence the origin of the order. 

Knights of the Roly Sepulchre, 

an order of knighthood founaed by St. 
Hcrena, when she visited Jerusalem at 
the age of 80, and found (as it is said) 
the cross on which Christ was crucified in 
a cavern under the temple Venus, A.D. 

This order was confirmed by pope 

ftweal U. in S114. 


Knights of the Iiily, an order of 
knighthood in Navarre, founded by 
Garcia in 1048. 

Knights of the Order of Fools, 

established November, 1381, and con¬ 
tinued to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The insignia was a jester or 
fool embroidered on the left side of their 
mantles, cap and bells, yellow stockings, 
a cup of fruit in the right hand, and a 
gold key in the left. It resembled the 
“ Oddfellows ” of more modem times. 

Knights of the Forenpine 

{Chevaliers de TOrdre du PorcHtc), a 
French order of knighthood. The ori¬ 
ginal motto was, Cominus et eminus, 
changed by Louis XII. into Ultus avos 
TrojcB. 

Knights of the Red Staff, an 

order instituted by Alfonso XI. of Cas¬ 
tile and Leon in 1330. 

Knights of the Round Table. 

King Arthur's knights were so called, 
because they sat with him at a round 
table made by Merlin for king Leode- 
graunce. This king gave it to Arthur on 
his marriage with Guinever, his daughter. 
It contained seats for 150 knights, 100 of 
which king Leodograunce furnished when 
be sent the table. 

Knights of the Shell. The argo¬ 
nauts of St. Nicholas were so called from 
the shells worked on the collar of the 
order. 

Knights of the Ship, an order of 

knighthood founded by St. Louis (IX.) 
of France in his expedition to Egypt. 

Knights of the Star (Chevaliers 
de rOrare de tEtoile), an ancient order 
of knighthood in France. I'he motto of 
the order was, Monstrarti regibuj asira 
viam. 

Knights of the Swan (Chevaliers 
de t Ordre du Cy^e), an order of knight¬ 
hood founded m 1443 by the elector 
Frederick II. of Brandenburg, and re¬ 
stored in ^843 by Frederick William IV. 
of Prussia Its object is the relief of dis¬ 
tress generally. The king of Prussia ^ 
grand-master. The motto is, Gott mit 
uns (“ God be with you ”); and the collar 
Is of gold. The white swan is the badge 
of the house of Cleves (Westphalia). 

Lord Berners has a novel called The 
Knight of the Swan (sixteenth century). 

Knights of tho Thiatls, said to 
be founded by Archaicuc king of Iht 
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Scots in 809; revived in 1540 by Tames V. 
of Scotland; again in 1687 by James ll. of 
Great Britain ; and again by queen Anne, 
who placed the order on a permanent 
footing. The decoration consists of a 
collar of enamelled gold, composed of 
sixteen thistles interlaced with sprigs 
of rue, and a small golden image of St. 
Andrew within a circle. The motto is, 
NepM me impune lacesHt, The members 
are sometimes called “ Knights of St. 
Andrew.*’ 

The rue mixed with the thistles is 
a pun on the word “Andrew," thistles 
And-rue, 

(There was at one time a French 
“ Order of the Thistle" in the house of 
Bourbon, with the same decoration and 
motto.) 

Knififlits of the Virjgin’e Look- 
in^giksB, an order instituted in X410 
by Ferdinand of Castile. 

Knights Sword-bearers, founded 
in laoi by bishop Meinhard, for the 
defence of Livonia. The last grand¬ 
master of the order was Gothard I&ttler, 
created duke of Courland in 1561. 

Knights Tentonic, originally called 
“Knights of St. George," then “ Knights 
of the Virgin Mary," and lastly “ Teutonic 
Knights of the Hospital of St. Mary the 
Virgin." This order was instituted by 
Henry king of Jerusalem, in compliment 
to the German volunteers who accom¬ 
panied Frederick Barbmossa on his cru¬ 
sade. The knights were soon afterwards 
placed under the tutela^ of the Vir^, 
to whom a hospital for German pilgrims 
had been dedicated; and in xxpi pope 
Celestinc HI. confirmed the privileges, 
and changed the name to the “ Teutonic 
Knights.'^ Abolished by Napoleon, 1809. 

It still has m titular existence in Austria. 

Knighton, groom of the duke of 
Buckin^iam.—Str IV. Setd/: Foriune$ef 
A^(pf/(lirae, James I.). 

Knookwinnock {SyhO), wife of sir 
Rkhard of the Redband, and mother of 
Malcolm Misbegot.— W, Seott: The 
Anitgmty (time, George III,). 

Knot {Gprdim}, (See OORDiut, 

438-) 

Know, Nat ta ktww me argues y<mr^ 
selves unknown. Tbs words of Satan to 
Zephon and IthuVIlSl, when they disco¬ 
vered him lurking in the garden of Eden, 
^Milton : Paradise Lott , hr, $30 (1665). 

Knowledge Tootk tfi. Ao- 


cording to old Celtic romances, Finn Me 
Cumal (Fingall had the gift of divination, 
which he coulc exercise at will by placing 
his thumb under one of his teeth. The 
legends say that he obtained the power 
from being the first to cal of the salmon 
of knowledge, which swam in the pool of 
Linn-Fee, in the Boyne. The process 
seems to have been attended w'ith pain, 
so that it was only on very solemn and 
trying occasions Finn exercised the gift, 

Koobla’ni, a race of Arabian horses, 
whose genealogy for 2000 years has been 
most strictly preserved. They are derived 
from Solomon’s studs. Ibis race of horses 
can bear the greatest fatigue, can pass days 
without food^ show undaunted courage in 
battle, and when their riders are slain 
will carry them from the field to a place 
of safety.— Niebuhr. 

(The Kadischi is another celebrated race 
of horses, but not equal to the KocMani.) 

Kob-i-noor mountain of light **], a 
diamond once called ‘ ‘ The Great Mogtil** 
Held in the fourteenth century by the 
rajah of Malwa. Later it fell into the 
hands of the sultans of Delhi, after their 
conquest of Malwa. It belonged in the 
seventeenth century to Aurungxebe the 
Great. The shah Jiban sent it to 
Hortensio Borgio to be cut, but the 
Venetian lapidary reduced it from 793I 
carats to x86, ana left it dull and lustre' 
less. It next passed into the hands of 
Aurungzebe’s great-grandson, who hid it 
in his turban. Nadir Shah invited the 
possessor to a feast, and insisted on 
changing turbans, “ to cement their love,** 
and thus it fell into Nadir's bands, who 
gave it the name of “Koh-i-noor.** It 
next passed into the hands of Ahmed 
Shah, founder of the Cabfil dynasty; was 
extorted from shah Shuia by Kimjet 
Singh, who wore it set In a bracel^ 
After the murder of Shu Singh, It was 
deposited in the Lahore treasury, and 
after the annexation of the Punjaub was 
presented to queen Victoria in iB4a It has 
been re-cut, and. though reduces to xo6 
carats, is supposed to be worth /x40,ooo. 

*« * There is another diamond of the same 
name belonging to the shah of Persia. 

Kolao, the wild man of Misamichis. 
He had a son who died in early youth, and 
be went to Pat-Koot-Parout to his 
son's restoration to life. Pht-Kooi-Paront 

S the sold of the dead body in a leather 
r'^hldi he fastened with packthread* 
hung roimd the neck of Kolao* tdlihg 
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him to lay the body io a new but| put the 
bag dear the mouths and so let the soul 
return to it, but on no account to open 
the bag before everylhin|j was ready. 
Kolao placed the bag in his wife's hands 
while he built the hut, strictly enjoining 
her not to open it; but curiosity led her 
to open the bag, and out flew the soul to 
the country of Pai-Koot-Paroul again.— 
Gutulette : Chinese Tales (“Kolao, the 
Wild Man," 1723). 

U Orpheus, having lost his wife 
Eurydlce by the bite of a serpent, 
obtained permission of Pluto for her 
restoration, provided he looked not back 
till he reached the upper world. He had 
got to the end of his journey when he 
turned round to see if Pluto bad kept 
Ms word. As he turned he just caught 
sight of Eurydic^, who was instantly 
ca^ht back again to the infernal regions. 

IT Adam and Eve in Paradise were for¬ 
bidden to eat the fruit of the ^ 
kn&wledge ; but Eve could not resist. TShc 
ate and gave to Adam, who ate of the fruit 
also, and both were expelled from Paradise. 

^ Pando'ra entrusted her box to Epime- 
tbeus (4 tyl) her husband, but enjoined 
him on no account to open it Cunosity 
induced Eplmetheus to peep into it, when 
out flew all the ills that flesh is hdr to. 
However, the lid was slammed down 
before Hope had made hts escape. 

(Similar tales are extremely numerous.) 

Soppenberg, the mountain of West¬ 
phalia to which the pied piper (Bunting) 
led the children, when the p^ple m 
Hamdin refused to pay him for killing 
their miM.^Browning. 

IT The Old Man of the Mountain led 
the children of Lorch into the Tanncn- 
berg, for a similar offence. 

Xorigaiui or Xorngams^ nine fays of 
Brittany, not above two feet in height, 
who can predict future events, assume 
any shape, and move from place to place 
as quick as thought. They sing like 
syrens, and comb their long hair like 
mermaids. The Korigans haunt foun¬ 
tains, flee at the sound of bells, and their 
breath is deadly.— Br^im Mytkologg^ 

Sosoiiisko {Tkaddaus)t the Polish 
general who contended agd^t the allied 
army of Russia under the command of 
Suwarrow, in 1794. He was taken 
prisoner and sent to Russia, but in 1796 
was set at liberty by the esar. 

mrnrnrw t (tmli. 


Krakamal, the Danish death-eong.. 

daughter of 

Dancrat, and sister of Gflnlher king of 
Burgimdy. She first married Siegfried 
king of the Netberlanders, who was mur¬ 
dered by Hagan. Thirteen years after¬ 
wards, she married Etrel {Atiila) king of 
the Huns. Some time after her maitiage, 
she invited Gfinther, Hagan, and others to 
visit her, and Hagan slew Btzel's young 
son. Kriemhild now became a perfect 
fury, and out off the head of both Gflnlher 
and Hagan with her own hand, but was 
herself slain by Hildebrand. Till the 
death of Siegfried, Kriemhild was gentle, 
modest, and lovable, but afterwards she 
became vindictive, bold, and hateful,— 
The Nibelungen Lied (by the German 
minnesingers, twelfth century). 

Xrook, proprietor of a rag-and-bone 
warehouse, where everything seems to be 
bought and nothing sold. He is a 
grasping drunkard, who eventually dies 
of spontaneous combustion. Krook Is 
always attended by a large cat, which be 
calls “Lady lane," as uncanny as her 
nmster.— Dickens: Bleak House (1852). 

Xmiti'ner,or the “German’sTalc,'* 
in Miss H. Lee’s Canterbury Tales. Lord 
B]^on founded his tragedy of Werner on 
this tale. 

Tb« drama W IVtmtrl is takoa enUrdiT from tiu 
**Genaan's Tafe” l/Trutign^r}, publisbea faa JjBtt'B 
CmnUriury Tales, written by two sisters ... 1 haw 
adopted the characters, plan, and even the lanafuage 
of many parts of thestoiy.—; Pr^fiut U frermer 
(jtea). 

XrnZf a dirty-minded, maliciousi 
brute, without sufficient courage to be 
a villain, but quite mean-spirited enough 
to be malicious.—,* SHwoI 
(1869). 

Xubla Xkail. Coleridge says that 
he composed this fra^nent from a 
dream, after reading rurchas's Pii* 
grimage^ a description of khan Kubla's 
palace; and he wrote it down on 
awaking (1797)* 

(It is said that Tartini composed The 
Devirs Sonata in his sleep.) 

Rouget de Lisle slept at the harpsi¬ 
chord whilst composing the Afaneiliatse; 
on waking he recalled the song as one 
recalls the impression of a dream, and 
then wrote down words and music {1792). 

XnteiAf called the German Odyssty 
(thirteenth century); divided into thm 
p^ ealled ffagm^ HUde (a 4y4), ai^ 

N.B.—Is the son of 
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Jdng of Irland, and is carried oflf by a 
griffin to a distant island, where three 
princesses take charge of him. In due 
time a ship touches on the island, takes 
all the four to Irland, and Hagen raairies 
Hilda, the youngest of the three sisters. 

Hilda, In due time Hilda has a 
daughter, who is called by the same 
name, and at a marriageable age becomes 
the wife of Hedel king of Friesland. 

Kudrun, Hilda’s daughter Kudrun 
becomes affianced to Herwig, but, while 
preparing the wedding dresses, is carried 
off by Hartmut, son of Ludwig king of 
Normandy. Her father goes in pursmt, 
but is shtin by Ludwig. On reaching 
Normandy, Gerlinde (3 syh) the queen- 
mother treats Kudrun with the great^t 
cruelty, and puls her to the most servile 
work, because she refuses to marry her 
son. At length, succour is at hand. 
Her lover and brother arrive and slay 
Ludwig. Gerlinde is just about to put 
Kudrun to death, when Watt Lx)ng-beard 
rushes in, slays the queen, and rescues 
Kudrun, who is forthwith married to 
Herwig her affianced lover. — Author 
unknown (one of the minnesingers). 

Xva'sixid, the strongest man that 
ever lived, the Herculds of the North 
American Indians, He could pull up 
cedars and pines by the roots, and toss 
huge rocks about hke playthings,^ His 
wondrous strength was “seated in his 
crown," and there of course lay his point 
of weaJoiess, but the only weapon which 
could injure him was the blue cone of 
the fir tree," a secret known only to the 
pygmies or Little-folk. This mischievous 
race, out of jealousy, determined to kill 
the strong man, and one day, finding him 
asleep in a boat, pelted him with fir 
cones till he died; and now, whenever the 
tempest rages through the forests, and the 
branches of the trees creak and groan and 
split, they say. “ Kwasiad is gathering in 
his fire-wood." (See Hercules, p. 485.) 

Dear, too, nnto Hiawatha 

Was the very Urons man Kwadhid; 

He the of tU mortal!. 

Lmzf^tUm: Hiawatha, *▼. and xvtil, 

Blysoii d# BContalbaii 

(Ditn) or “don Quirieleyson dc Mon- 
Calvan,'* brother of Thomas de Montalban, 
ia thie romance called TiranU U Blanc, 
author unknown. 

(Dr. * Warburton, In hlf essay on the 
old romances, falls into the strange error 
of calling this character En “ early 
romance of chivalry." As well might he 
caU Claudius king of Denmark a play of 


Shakespeare's, instead of a character in 
the tragedy of Hamlet,) 

A laree quarto dropped at the barber's fbet . . . H 
was the history of that famous kni|:ht Tirana it Blanc. 
*' Pray let me look at that book." said the priest; ** we 
shall find in it a fund of amusement. Hera shall we 
find the famous knight don Kyrie Hlyson of Montalbaa, 
and his brother Thomas. . . . This is one of the moct 
amusing books atiXXwxT-^CtryanUt: Om Qatm- 

au, LL 6 (X605I, 


Zs. 


Ziab'arum, the Imperial standard 
carried before the Roman emperors in 
war. Constantine, having seen a luminous 
cross in the skv the night before the 
battle of Saxa Rubra, added the sacred 
monogram xp (CAristas). — Gibbon: 
Decline and Fall, etc., xx. note (1788). 

N.B.—The labanim bore the device 
of a cross, above which was a crown 
adorned with the sacred monogram and 
the Greek letters a,». Attached to the 
transverse rod was a small purple banner 
with a gold fringe. 

. . . stars would write his will in he«ysf&. 

As once when a labarum was not deemed 

Too much for the old founder of those walls ICanttan- 

X. Browning : Paracelsus, E 

Xiahe (a sylX the sorceress-queen of 
the Island of Enchantments. She tried 
to change Bcder, the young king of Per¬ 
sia, into a hailing, one-eyed hack; but 
Beder was forewarned, and changed I^b6 
herself into a miast.~^Arabian Nights 
(“ Beder and Glauharfi 

Ziabe'riUB, a Roman writer of panto¬ 
mimes. contemporary with Julius Cassar. 

Laberius would bo tlwayi sure of more followers thatt 
5ophociSs.>~^«<pA<rw**; Disttftatitm an Otsiem, 

Zsa Craavy (Miss), a little talka* 
live, busding, cheery fpiniature-painier. 
Simple-minded, kind-hearted, and bright 
as a lark. She marries Tiro Uokinwater, 
the old clerk of the brothers Cheeryble.— 
Dickens: Nicialas HkkUfy (iB^B). 

Xaokitt { Widow), the widow of an 
Indian planter. This rich vulgar widow 
falls in We with Charlotte Wddon, wto 
assumes the dreas of a young roan and 
herself Mr. Weldon. Charlotte 
even naarriei Iha widow, tmt then ittforins 
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her that she is a gj^rl In male apparel, 
engaged to Mr, Sunmore, The widow 
consoles herself by marrying jack Stan- 
more. .• OroonokQ (1696). 

Xiaoy {Sir Hugo de), constable of 
Chester, a crusader. 

Sir Damian de Lacy, nephew of sir 
Hugo. He marries lady Eveline. 

Randal de Lacy, sir Hugo’s cousin, 
introduced in several disguises, as a 
merchant, a hawk-seller, and a robber- 
captain.— Sir W, Scott: The Betrothed 
(time, Henry II,). 

Zia’daJi, Alexander's messenger, noted 
for his swiftness of foot Lord Rosebery 
named one of his horses " Ladas." 

XiadislaiUi, a c^mic, whose humour is 
healthy and amusing.— Massinger: The 
Picture {1629). 

Ladlslaw {Will), the artist in ^ve 
with Dorothea Brooke the heroine of^e 
novel, who first marries Casaiibon. and 
afterwards Will Ladislaw.— George Eliot 
(Mrs. j. W. Cross): Middlemarck (1872). 

Iiadon. the dragon or hydra that 
assisted the Hesperidfts in keeping 
watch over the golden apples of the 
Hesperian grove. 

So oft th’ uimmiahlo hath slept. 

That the garden's imperfectly watchea after alL 
Moert: Irish Mtlcdits 

ILadrone Islands, i.e. *' thieves' 
islands; " so called by Magellan in 1519, 
from liie thievish disposition of the 
naUra. 

l^adurlad, the father of Kail'yal (2 
jry/.). He killed Ar'valan for attempting 
to dishonour his daughter, and thereby in^ 
curred the “ curse of Keha’ma " (Arvalan's 
father). The curse was that water should 
not wet him nor fire consume him, that 
sleep should not visit him nor death 
release him, etc. After enduring a time 
of agony, these curses turned to blessings. 
Thus, when his daughter was exposed to 
the fire of the burning pagoda, he was 
enabled to rescue her, because he was 
**charmed from fire." When her lover 
was carried by the witch Lonrimite (3 
jy/.) to the city of Baly under the 
ocean, he was able to deliver the captive, 
because he was ''charmed from water, 
the s^pent's tooth, and all beasts of 
blood." He could even descend to the 
infemai regions to crave vengeance 
a^nst K^amai because "he was 
chimed against death. When Kehama 
drank the eii|» of " immortal death," 


I.adurlad was taken to paradise.*-* 
Southey : The Curse of Kehama (1809). 

Lady {J). This authoress of A New 
System of Domestic Cookery (1808) is Mrs. 
Ruudell. 

Lady {A), authoress of The Diary oy 
an El nnuy/e {1826), is Mrs. Anna Jameson. 

Several other authoresses have adopted 
the same signature, as Miss Gunn of 
Christchurch, Conversations on Church 
Polity (1833); Mrs. Palmer, A Dialogue 
in the Devonshire Dialect (1837); Miss S. 
Fenimore Cooper, Rural Hours (1854); 
Julia Ward, Passion-flowers, elc, (18541; 
Miss E. M. Sewell, Amy Herbert (1865); 
etc. 

Ladw Bonntiful [A). The benevo¬ 
lent lady of a village is so called, from 
"lady Bountiful" in the Beaux' Stratagem^ 
by Farquhar (1707). (Sec BOUNTIFUL, 
p. 140.) 

Lady Freemason, the Hon. Miss 

Elizabeth St. Leger, daughter of lord 
Doneraile. The tale is that, in order to 
witness the proceedings of a Freemasons' 
lodge, she hid herself in an empty clock- 
<xise when the lodge was held in her 
father's house ; but, being discovered, she 
was compelled to submit to initiatloD as 
a member of the craft. 

Lady Magistrate ( The), lady 

Berkley, made justice of the peace for 
Gloucestershire by queen Mary. She sat 
on the bench at assizes and sessions girl 
with a sword. 

Lady Margaret, mother of Henry 
VII, She founded a professorship of 
divinity in the University of Cambridge 
(1502) ; and a preachership in both uni¬ 
versities. 

Lady in the Sacqxie. The appa* 
rition of this hag forms the story of the 
Tapestried Chamber, by sk W. Scott. 

Lady of England, Maud, daughter 
of Henry I. The title of Domina Anglth 
rum was conferred upon her by the 
council of Winchester, held Apinl 7, 
1141. (See Rymer’s Foedera, i. (1703).) 

a. L. O. B., th» iniUai letten of A Ladjr Of Bn|*. 
Uad. was llM slgiuture adopTad by Miss • Tuekaii; 
authurast of Pride mud Prefmtice, ate. (iSsri-xagiaJ. 

X»ady of X^ons {The). Pauline 
Deschappelles, daughter of a Leones# 
merchant She rejected the suits of 
Beauseant. Glavis, and Claude Mdnotte, 
who therefore combined on vengeasioa 
To this end, Ckiide, who was a gar¬ 
dener's son, aided by the ehtm two 
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pciss^ himself off as prince ComOt 
manied Pauline, and brought her home 
to his mother's cottage. The proud 
beauty was very indignant, and Claude 
left her to join the French army. In 
two years and a half he became a colonel, 
and returned to Lyons. He found his 
father-in-law on the eve of bankruptcy, 
and that Beauseant had promised to 
satisfy the creditors if Pauline would con¬ 
sent to marry him. Pauline was heart¬ 
broken ; Claude revealed himself, paid 
the money required, and carried home 
Pauline as his loving and true-hearted 
wife .—Lord Lytion : Lady of Lyons (1838). 


Lady of Mercy {Our), an order of 
knighthood in Spain, instituted in iai8 
^ James I. of Amgon, for deliverance of 
C^istlan captives from the Moors. As 
many as 400 captives were rescued in six 
years by these knights. 

XAdy of Shalott, a maiden who 
died for love of sir Lancelot of the Lake. 
Tennyson has a poem so entitled. 

•.* The story of Elaine, '* the lily maid 
of Astolat," ih Tennjrson's /dy/ls of tho 
fCingt is substantially the same. 

Lady of tEe Bleodi&g Heart, 

£men Douglas. The cognizance of the 
Douglas family is a “ bleeding heart."— 
Sir W, SroU: Lady of tke Lake (i8io). 


UU>7 or THE LAKE {A), n 
harlot. (Anglo-Saxon, idc. “ a present.") 
A **guinea-fowl" or “guinea-hen" is a 
similar term. 

But for Uw Ulffereoce mantnin mak«s 
Twixt wiyes aoftd “ ladies of the lake.'* 

S. BuiUr: HudiOfua, iiL 1 (iS/t). 


Lady of tlie Lake (Tke), Nimue 
Uic\ one of the damsels of the lake, that 
kh» PeUmore took to his court. Merlin, 
in ms dotage, fell in love with her, when 
she wheedled him out of all his secrets, 
and enclosed him in a rock, where he 
died (pt i. 6ol Subsequently, Nimue 
married sir Pelleas (pt. I 81, 83). (See 
nett article.) 


npoa » tiaw It h«p|>«Md tint liC«r|la slutvod 
»tB « r *—- 


r.* Nioeorf ¥ Prime AnMmr^ i. io 


\ rock wltorawi irat • g^rtEst wander, 

..._ ..-t bgr eaeiumtmeiit, wiikh went under e ttone. 

ai^ S^^JuarMtitlftcrefl and working, fhe nuude MerUn 
go nndw tbat atolie ... and so wrouiclit that turneiraf 
deper'^ and^ Mer^'» 


(Tennyson, in hi^/dyUs of tho King 
{** Merlin and YNden "*), makes Vivien, the 
enehanhess who wheewd old Merha out 


of his aecreu; and ihen, In tu^ow 
oak," she shut him fast, and ihere *Mia 


lay as dead, and lost to Ufe, and use, and 
name, and fame.") 

N.B.—This seems to be an error. At 
any rate, it is not in accordance with the 
Mori dArthur of Caxton renown. 


Imdy of the Lake {The), Nineve. 
It Is not evident from the narrative 
whether Nineve is not the same person as 
Nimue, and that one of the two (probably 
the latter) is not a typographical error. 

Than the Lady of the Lake, that was always friendly 
unto king Arthur, understood hy her subtle crafts that 
king Arthur was like to have been destroyed: and 
therefore this Lady of the Lake, that hight Kmave. 
came Into the forest to seek sir Launcelot du f^.ake.--* 
Sir T, AfaUty: History t/ Prim* Arthur, U. ft 

The feasts that underground the fa^ry did hUa 
i Arthur] make. 

And there how he enjoyed the Lady of the Lake. 

Drayton ; Polyolbion, fv. (tSur). 


Lady of the Lake ( The), Vivienne 
{3 jyl.) is called La Dame du Lac, and 
dwelt en la marche de la petite Bretaigno, 
She stole Lancelot in his infancy, and 
plunged with him into her home lake; 
hence was Lancelot called du Lac, When 
her proiigi was grown to manhood, she 
presented him to king Arthur, 

Lady of the Lake {The), Ellen 
Douglas, once a favourite of king James; 
but when her father fell into disgrace, she 
retired with him near Loch Katrine.—5i> 
W, Scott: Lady cf the Lake (1810). 

Xsadv of the Lake and Arthnr'e 

Sword. The Lady of the Lake gave to 
king Arthur the sword * ’ Excaiibur." 
*’ Well," said she, “ go into yonder barge 
and row yourself to the sword, and take 
it" So Arthur and Merlin came to the 
sword that a band held up, and took it by 
the bandies, and the arm and hand went 
under the lake a^n (pt. i 33). 

This Lady of Uie iJ^e asked in recom¬ 
pense the head of sir Balln, because be 
had slain her brother; but the king refuted 
the request Then i^d Ealin, “ Evil be 
ye found t Ye would have my head; 
therefore ye shall lose thine own." So 
saying, with bis sword he smote off her 
head in the presence of king Arthur.—vSff 
T Malory: History tf PHneo ArtMtOtt 

38 (1470). 

Lady of the Motolau, iEtlelflied 
or El'dida, daughter of king AHlred. She 
married iEthelrcd chief of that portion of 
Mercia not claimed \sy the Dao^ , 

Lady of hko Ahoe 

^ Pierce), a mistceii of iftAwaid Ut m 
England, film wat a rnatxled 
amlkid boesi Mf of the 
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queen PhUipfMu Edward lavished on her 
both riches and honours; but when the 
king was dying,, she stole his jeweb, and 
even the rings from his fingers. 

Iiady with a Lamp, Florence 
Nightingale (1820- ). 

On Englatid't annaU . . . 

K Lady with a Ijimp shall stand . • . 

A noMe typ« of irood. 

Heroic wuiiumhood. 

Lt>H£/eIlcm: Santa FUamBm, 

Ladies’ Xtook, Stirling (Scotland). 

In th« castle hill ts a hollow called ** The Valley,*’ 
comprehending about an acre, ... for justings and 
toumamenta. . . . Closely adjoining ... Is a small 
roclty . . . mount catted •* The Ladies' Hill,*' where the 
fhir ones of the eoun took their station to behold these 
feaU.'^JVfwsfMa History Stirlingtkirt, ota. 

Xsaer'taa (3 ), son of Poldnius lord 

chamberlain of Denmark, and brother of 
Ophelia. He b induced by the king to 
challenge Hamlet to a “ friendly” durf, 
but poisons his rapier. Laertds wounds 
Hamlet; and in the scuffle which opues, 
the combatants change swords, andnam- 
let wounds Laertfts, so that both die,— 
Shakespeare : Hamlet (1596). 

Isaer’tca (3 jy/.), a Dane, whose life 
Gustavus Vasa had spared in battle. He 
becomes the trusty attendant of Chris- 
ti’oa, daughter of the king of Sweden, 
and never proves ungrateful to the noble 
Swede .—orooke : Gustavus l^asa (1730), 

Laer*te8’i Son, Ulysses. 

But when his strings with mournful magic tell 

Whet dtue distress Laert^' son befell. 

The sireams, nteaiidering thro’ the mue of wo«, 

Bid Sacred sympathy the heart o'erAow. 

Fakonsr : Tk* SkiFfrrtcM, tti. t (1756). 

LAfkn. an old FVench lord, sent to 
conduct Bertram count of Rousillon. to 
the king of France, by whom he was 
invited to the royal court.— 

Alfs Well that Ends Well (1598). 

LiBilbAtallia [The Danish)^ Hans 
Christian Andersen (1805-1875), 

Lafontaiixe of tke VaudeviUs. 

So C. F. Panard b called (1^1-1765). 

ZsM'ado, capital of Balnibarbi, celo.> 
bratca for its grand school of pro^ectoi^ 
wbeto tba scholars have a technical edu* 
eation, being taught to make pincttshiona 
from softened granite, to extract from 
^cumbers the sunbeams which ripened 
them, and to convert Ice Into gunpovrder. 
—: Gulliver's Travels i” Voyage to 

13^6}. • 

and. hb friend Du C^iy 
payiheir admassea to two young latta 
^ ***^wad hy 

(The late Is ^ren under Du Cnriisir* 


’^hdplUre;, Les Pricieuses Ridimln 

(1859)- 

Xsaidor [Donald), one of the prisoners 
at • Portanferry.— Sir W, Scett: Gup 
Mannering [time, George II.). 

LaiTa (a syl,), a Moorish maiden, of 
^eat beauty and purity, who loved 
Manuel, a youth worthy of her. The 
father disapproved of the match ; and 
they eloped, were pursued, and overtaken 
near a precipice on the GuAdalhorofi (4 
syl.). lliey climbed to the lop of the 
precipice, and the father bade his fol¬ 
lowers discharge their arrows at them. 
Laila and Manuel, seeing death to be 
inevitable, threw themselves from the 
precipice, and perished in the fall. It b 
from this incident that the rock was 
called **The Lovers' Leap.” 

every Moerish maid can tell 
WbeTe Leila ttes who loved so well ( 

And eve^ youth who passes there. 

Says for Hanuers soul a prayer. 

Smtksy: Ths Lnoes' Rock (a boUad. <79!, takes 

firou Mariana: Dtta Peka as tax Enamarados). 

Lailft, daughter of Okba the sorcerer. 
It was decreed that either Laila or 
Tlialaba must die. Thalaba refused to 
redeem hb own life by killing Laila} and 
Okba cxultingly cri^, “Ax thou hast 
disobeyed the voice of Allah, God hath 
abandoned thee, and this hour b mine.” 
So saying, he rushed on the youth; Imt 
Laila, intervening to protect him, re¬ 
ceived the blow, and was killed. Th^ba 
lived on, and the spirit of Laila, in the 
form of a green bird, conducted him to 
the simorg [f.v.), which he sought, that 
be might be directed to Dom-Dani^ the 
cavern “ under the roots of the ocean.”— 
Southey : Thalaba the Destroyer^ x. (1797), 

Lais (2 ry/.}, a generic name for a 
courtezan. Lats was a Greek hetasra, 
who sold her favours for Rti gliffi 

money. When Demosthen^ was told the 
fee, be said he had '*no mind to buy 
repentance at such a price.” One of her 
gmt admirers was Diog’enfri the qyiilc* 
TUs b the cauM 
That Uils huuli a lady's Itfe aleft 

QaKaig[mi Tha SUth Glas IpieA 


Lain Foots (Tile). Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Cokrlw, who lived idmt 
the lakes of Cumberlaiid. Aocordini: to 


Mr. Jfeffrey, Uie conductor of the 
burgh Review, they eombiiWKl the ami- 
mentality of Rousseau with the simplictiy 
of KoisMute and tito homelmess 
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Jbaked'ion {Isaac), the name given 
in France to the Wandering Jew {g.v.). 

Lalla Rookh, the supposed daughter 
of Aurungzebe emperor of Delhi. She 
was betrothed to Allris sultan of Lesser 
Bucharia. On her journey from Delhi 
to Cashmere, she was entertained by 
Fer'aroorz, a young Persian poet, with 
whom she fell in love; and unbounded 
was her delight when she discovered that 
the young poet was the sultan to whom 
she was &trothed.— Moore: Lalla Rookh 
(1817). 

Xaambert {General), parliamentary 
leader.— Sir fK Scott: IVoodstocA {time, 
Commonwealth). 

Lftmbert {Sir John), the dupe of Dr. 
Cantwell “ the hypocrite." He entertains 
him as his guest, settles on him ;f40oo a 
year, and tries to make his daughter 
Charlotte marry him, although he is 59 
and she is under 20. His eyes are opened 
at length by the mercenary and licentious 
conduct of the doctor. l.ady Lambert 
assist! in exposing him, but old lady 
Lambert remains to the last a believer 
in the **saint" In Moliire’s comedy, 
“Orgon" takes the place of Lambert, 
“ Mme. Pamelle " of the old lady, and 
*' Tartuffe " of Dr. Cantw'elL 
Lady Lambert, the gentle, loving wife 
of sir John. By a stratagem, she convinces 
him Dr. Cantwell's true character. 

Colonel Lambert, son of sir John and 
lady Lambert. He assists in unmasking 
“ the hypocrite." 

Charlotte Lambeii, daughter of sir John 
and lady Lan]l>ert. A pretty, bright girl, 
somewhat giddy and fond of teasing her 
sweetheart Darnley {see act 1. 1),—‘Bicker- 
staff: The Hypocrite {\gS^), 

Ikumboime {Michael), a retainer of 
the carl of Leicester.— W, Scott: 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth). 

XAmhro, a Greek pirate, father of 
Htddto {g.vA. — Byron: Don Juan, UL 
96, etc. (xSao). 

W« confess thet our lyinpatby Is most excited by the 
sanet, woif-Ulce sufferfne of Lamhro, when be ex- 
tMtrleiices the solitude of pessin^ hi$ own door wHhout 
eweaeoi»«,**«Dd finds **tbe innoceace of thet sweet 
Byr9n BiantU*. 

(The original of this character was 
major Lambro, who was captain {tfQt) 
of a Russian piratical squadron, whtch 
plundered the islands of the Greek 
Ard^p^o, and did great damage. When 
his tqua^n was attacked if seven 
Algerine corsairs, major Lambro was 


wounded, but escaped. The inefdenti 
referred to in canto vf., etc., are historical.) 

Xosmderg and Qeloboaaa. Oel* 

chossa was beloved ^ Lamderg and 
Uliin son of Cairbar. The rivals fought, 
and Ullin fell. Lamderg, all bleeding 
with wounds, just reached Gelchossa to 
announce the death of his rival, and ex¬ 
pired also. ‘‘Three days Gelchossa 
mourned, and then the hunters found her 
cold," and all three were buried in one 
grave.— Ossian: Fingal, ii. 

Xtame ( The). 

Jehan de Meung (1260-1320), called 
“Clopinel," because he was lame and 
hobbled. 

Tyriaeus, the Greek poet, was called the 
lame or hobbling poet, t)ecause he intro¬ 
duced the pentanieter verse alternately 
with the hexameter. Thus his distich 
consisted of one line with six feet and 
one line with only five. 

The Lame King, Charles II. of Naples, 
Boiteux 1289-1309). 

Itame Lover ( The), by Foote (1770). 
(See Luke.) 

Lameob's Song. *' Ye wives of 

Lamech, hearken unto my speech : for 1 
have slain a man to my wounding, and a 
young man to my hurt 1 If Cain shall be 
avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy 
and sevenfold."— Gen. iv. 23, 24. 

As Lemech gww otd, his eyes becamw dim, *nd 
finsUy til Ueht was taken from them, and TuhiJ<aln, 
his son, ied him by the hand when be walked abroad. 
And it came to past. . . that he led bis father Into 
the fields to bust, and said to his fkther; “ I .0 ( yonder 
isa beast of prey; tboot thine arrow in that direction." 
Lemech dia as hb son had spokei^ and the arrow 
Umck Cain, who was walking afar olf, and killed him. 

. . . Now when l.emech . . . saw [HeJ that he had 
killed Cain, he trembled exceedingly, . . . and beitig 
blind, be saw not his son, but ttruck the lad's bead 
between his hands, and killed hira. . . . And he cried 
to his wires, Ada and Zillab, '* Listen to my voice, ye 
wires of Lemech. ... I have stain a mae to my hurt, 
and a child to my woundhur 1 TBe Talmtat, I (See 
LOKl.l 

Xsamia, & pc^ by Kcuts, of a young 
man who married a lamia (or netpenxf, 
which bad assumed the form of a 
ful woman {1820}. 

The Idee to borrowed aom Fbilostrfitiis, ik rua 
bk. hr. (See Buxton's 

iMmiaJtikf Basque fairies^ Uttk 
folk, who live under ground, and some¬ 
times come into houses down the chimnqr, 
in orda* to change a fairy child for a 
human one. They bring good luck witb 
them, but insist on great ^aiditiesSr 
ahrays give their ordem in word* tfcc 
very oppothd Of thi^ Intentioii, They 
hatediuxi^bidls. Every Iktfouelkmll** 
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is named GuElen (William). (See Sat 
AND Mean.) 

XiamingtoHi a follower of sir Gtoffrey 
PeveriL—oJr IV. Scoii: Peveril of the 
Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Xtami'ra, wife of Cbanapcmel, and 
daughter of Vertaignd (2 syl.)9. noble¬ 
man and a judge.— Fletcher: The Little 
French Lawyer (1647). 

{Mrs. A lice) f companion to 
Mrs. BethuneBaliol.— Sir IV. Scott: The 
Highland IVidow (tlmt, George II.). 

XiaxzUliaB. At latter Lximmas, never * 
equivalent to Suetonius's** Greek kalends.'* 

Lammas Day is ** Loaf-Mass ' Day 
(August i), on which occurred a specif 
festival for the blessing of bread, 

Lammikin, a blood-thirsty builder, 
who built and baptized his castle with 
blood. He was long a nursery ogre, like 
Scotch Ballad. ^ 

{Al/red), a “mature young 
gentleman, with loo much nose on hi.? 
face, too much ginger in his whiskers, 
too much torso in his waistcoat, too much 
sparkle in his studs, his eyes, his buttons, 
his talk, his teeth." He married Miss 
Akershero, thinking she had money, and 
she married him under the same de¬ 
lusion ; and the two kept up a hne 
appearance on nothing at all. Alfred 
Laramie had many schemes for making 
money : one was to oust Rokesmitb from 
his post of secretary to Mr. Boffin, and 
get his wife adopted by Mrs. Boffin in the 
place of Bella Wilfcr; but Mr, Boffin 
saw through the scheme, and Laminle, 
with his wife, retired to live on the Con¬ 
tinent. In public they appeared very 
loving and amiable to each other, but led 
at home a cat-and-dpg life. 

Saphrmia Lammle, wife of Alfred 
Lammle. “ A mature young lady, with 
raven locks, and complexion that lit up 
well when well powdered. .• 

Our Mutual Friend {1S64). 

XrfUAoraoko (5fV), Lamekocke, La- 
MORAKB, Lamorock, or Lamarscice, 
one of the knights of the Round Talde, and 
one of the three most noted for deeds of 
prowess. The other two weresirLauncelot 
and sir Tristram. Sir Lamoracke's father 
was king Pellinore of Wales, who slew king 
Lot. His brothers wm sir Aglavale and 
sir Permval; sir Tor« whose mother was 
the wUh of Aries the cowherd, was his 
tialMirolher (pt h, xod). Sir Lamoradee 

was detected by ^ ^ 


adultf^ with their mother, and the? 
conspired his death. 

sir Gawaln and his thre« brethren, air Agrawain, air 
Gah£rls, and sir Modred, met him [sir LamorackeX in 
a pHry place, and there they slew his horse; tnen 
they tounfht with him on foot for more than three 
hoars, both before him and behind his back, and all-to 
hewed him in pieces.— 5 fr T. Malofy: Histsry vj 
Princt Arthur, tt. 144 (1470!. 

Roffer Aschaci says. '^The whole pleasure of La 
Marts eArthur Btsndeth In two special poyntes : tn 
OMA manslaughter and bold bawdye, in which booke 
they are counted the noblest knights that doe kiH most 
men without any quarrell. and commit foulest adukerics 
by sutlest shiftes s as sir Launcelote with the srife of 
king Arthur his master, sir Tristram with the wife of 
Marke hfs uncle, and sir L.amerocke with the 
wife of king Lote tliat was bU aunt."— as4 
(fourth edit). 


Lamorce' (a xy/.). a woman of bad 
reputation, who inveigles young Mirabel 
into her house, where he would ^ve been 
murdered by four bravoes, if Oiana, 
dressed as a page, had not been by.— 
Farqukar: The Inconstant (xyoa). 

Xsamonrette'E Kiss {A), a kiss o* 
peace when there is no peace; a kiss of 
apparent reconciliation, but with secret 
hostility. On July 7, 17^, the abb^ 
Lamourette induced the different factions 
of the Legislative Assembly of France to 
lay aside their differences; so the deputies 
of the Royalists, Constitutionalists, 
Girondists, Jacobins, and Orleanists, 
rushed into each others' arms, and the 
king was sent for, that he might see 
“ how these Christians loved one another 
but the reconciliation was hardly made 
when the old animosities burst forth more 
furiously than ever, 

Lampadlon, a lively, petulant 
courtezan. A name common in the later 
Greek comedy. 


Lam'pado, of Lacedaemon. She was 
daughter, wife, sister, and mother of a 
king. Agrippina was granddaug^htcr, 
wife, sister, and mother of a kmg.— 
Tacitus : A nnales, xii. aa, 37- 
H The wife of Raymond Ber'cngcr 
(count of Provence) was grandmother of 
tour kings, for her mur daughten 
married four kings: Margaret married 
I^uis IX, king of France; Kle^or 
married Henry III. king of England; 
Sancha married Richard king of the 
Romans ; and Beatrice married Charles I. 
king of Naples and Sicily. 


XriUii*pedOt a country apothecaty-sur* 
geon, without practice; so poor and ill* 
fed that he was but **die sketch a&d 
outline of a man,” He says of himself*--* 

Akbo’ tn cttfw men be bey^ myfUOL 
TIi hard, indeed. If I ctnTkimp tbmlll ^ 
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ZiamplngrH { Will), a smuggler.— Sir 
W. Scan: RedgauntUt (time, George 
HI.). 

I1MO6 (i falconer and ancient 

servant to the father of Valentine the 
gallant who w'^ould not be persuaded to 
keep his estate.— Fletchtr: Wit without 
Money {1622). 

Iiazicelot or Launcelot Gobbo, 
servant of Shylock, famous for his soli¬ 
loquy whether or not he should run away 
from his master.— Shakespeare : Merchant 
^ Venice {1598). 

Tarleton wa.s inimitable in suv-hi p.xrts as 

•• Lluncelot,"ami Touchstone" in J #« Like it. 
In cloims’ parts be never had his equal, and never 
n^—Saket: CMivHtcies, 

Lancelot du Lac, by Ulrich of 
Zazikoven, the most ancient poem of the 
Arthurian series. It is the adventures 
of a young knight, gay and joyous with 
anirual spirits and light-heartedness. 
(See Lai'NCELOT.)—0/7^ of the minne- 
stmgs of Germany (twelfth century). 

Lancelot dn Lao and Tarquin. 

Sir Lancelot, seeking adventures, met 
with a lady who prayed him to deliver 
certain knights of the Round Table from 
the power of Tarquin. Coming to a 
river, he saw a copper basin hung on a 
tree for gong, and he struck it so hard 
that it broke. This brought out Tarquin, 
and a furious combat ensued, in which 
Tarquin was slain. Sir I^ancelot then 
liberated three score and four knights, 
who had been made captives ^ Tarquin. 
<Se« Launcelot. )-~Rercyi Reliques, I, 
ii. 9. 

Lancelot of tke Ziaik, a Scotch 
metrical romance, taken from the French 
ijtunceiot du Lac. GaUot^ a neighbour¬ 
ing king, invaded Arthur’s territories, and 
captured the castle of lady Melyhalt 
among others. When sir Lancelot went 
to dmiise Galiot, he saw queen Guine¬ 
vere, and fell in love with her. The 
iFrttidi romance makes Galiot submit to 
Idttg Arthur *, but the Scotch tale termi¬ 
nates with bis capture. (See Launck* 
xerr.) 

Laud of Bealak, land of rest, re¬ 
presenting that peace of mind which some 
Christians experience prior to death 
{Isa* IxiL ^)*-^Bunyan: Piigrim's Pro- 
gresst i (1^8). 

Land of, 0 a]^ 9 i« and britl^ Scots; 

i.e. Scotlandl—, 

Iduid of Joy. Worms, in Germany, 


was so called by the minnesingers, from 
Its excellent wine. 

Land of Life. Tins term is fre¬ 
quently met with in the old Celtic 
romances. Tlic ancient inhabitants of 
Erin had, in common with other races 
of antiquity, the vague belief that there 
somewhere existed a land where people 
were always youthful, free from care and 
trouble and disease, and lived for ever. 
This country went by various names, as 
Tir^na-nifg, etc. It had its own inhabi¬ 
tants—fairies, but mortals were sometimes 
brought there, as was Ossian the poet son 
of Fingal ; and while they lived in it wore 
gifted in the same manner as the fairy 
people themselves, and partook of their 
pleasures. 

Land of Promise. In ancient Gaelic 
romantic tales, mention is often made of 
Tir Tairmgire, the Land of Promise, 
Fairyland, as being one of the chief 
dwelling-places of the Dedannans or fairy 
host. In many passages this Land of 
Promise is identified with Inis-Manann, 
or the Isle of Man, which was ruled over 
by Mannanari Mac Lir, the sea-god, and 
named from him. 

Landey'da [*' the desolation of the 
country ”j, the miraculous banner of the 
ancient Danes, on which was wrought a 
raven by the daughters of Regner Lod- 
brok. It wa.s under this banner that 
Hardrada and Tostig attacked Harold at 
the battle of Stamford Bridge, a little 
before the battle of Senlac (Hastings). 

Landl (The F 4 k of the). Charle¬ 
magne showed to pilgrims once a year 
the relics of the chapel in Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Charles le Chauvt removed the relics to 
Paris, and exhibited tliem once a year in 
a large field near the boulevard St Denis 
UTneeX A procession was subsequently 
formed, and a fair held the first Monday 
after St Barnabas's Day. 

L« mot Latin indktum fttfrnifie tin JtMf at u» Itou 
indiqiiCt pour quelquo dtt ptw^fe. t*r. 

chmir:6 d’atiord «fi to fut cl4ftnttlv«in«ot on «. On 
dit <i .nc BuccflMfvemont, aitUtm IVaUMr/. 

Venaitt, Vam/if, «»nn Viterr 

ttoft. 1 . 

XiAAdoia (Peter), the favourite minis¬ 
ter of the due dc Bretagne.—5^^ W. 
Scott: Anne of Geieretein (time, Edward 
IV.). 

Lftttdfloapn 

Lenoire (1613*1700). 

Lftiiio intern), danghttr of Thomife. 
antf ii$ter of cOlonit loan Liuitt,' W 'mxt 
kiiif Ctiftfki tl Me M 
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WoicesUir* ibe rode l>ebiiui/iiiai kom 
Bentky, ia Staffordshire, to the house 
of her cousin Mrs. Norton, near Bristol 
For this act of loyalty, the king granted 
Che family the following armorial device: 
a strawbeiTv horse saliant (couped at the 
ftank), bridled, bitted, and garnished, 
supporting between its feet a royal crown 
proper. Motto : Garde U ray. 

Ibaue { TAe), Drury Lane. 

There were married actre&ies in his company whea 
h* manajnd the Gardes and afterwards the Im*.— 
TtmiU Bar (W. C. Macready), 7* (tS7S)< 

^Laneliam {Master RoUrt), clerk of 
the councibchambcr door. 

Laneham, his wife, one of the 
revellers at Kenilworth Castle.— Sir W. 
Scait: AV/jfVtwrM (time, Elizabeth). 

!Langoale (Tkt laird of), a leader of 
the covenanters’ army .—^ir IV. Seoit: 
Old Mortality (time, Charles II.). 

Langley (^’i> Frederick), a suiror to 
Miss Vere, and one of the Iacobite con¬ 
spirators with the laird of ElUcslaw.*—Sfr 
W. \Scoti : The Black Dwarf (time, Anne), 


Langoata {Duke of), the Spanish 
nickname of Aosta the elected king of 
Spain. ITie word means '' a locust ' or 
“ plunderer.'* 

Language (The Frimmvaf\, 

(1) Psamnietichus. an Egyptian king, 
wishing to ascertain what language Nature 
gave to man, shut up two infants where 
no word was ever uttered in their hear¬ 
ing, When brought before the kin§. they 
said, btk0s{** \aasx").'-‘Herodoto 5 , it. a. 

(a) Frederick II. of Sweden tried the 
same experiment. 

(3) James IV. of Scotland, in the fif¬ 
teenth century, shut up two infants in the 
Isle of Inchkeith, with only a dumb 
attendant to wait on them, with the same 
object in view. 


XrfmguMo Clsaracteriitioa. 

Charles Quint used to say, " I speak 
German to my horses, Spanish to my 
household, French to my friends, and 
Italian to my mistress.*' 

T The Persians say, the serpent in 
paradise spoke Arabic (the most suasiye 
of di Ungu^es); Adam and d^ve spolce 
Persia^ (the most jpc^tic of all languages); 
anq the angel Gabriel spoke Turkish (the 
most menacing of aU languages).—Ciar- 
iin: tratfe^imSy 


a* pitfi* mt otaesuK t 


IHurte sux MWKiiii Iw) «us honuiMa; 


Language g^en to tlo 

Conceal nia Thouglitc. Said by 
Montrond, but generally ascribed to 
Talleyrand (See Talleyrand.) 

Languiall (Lydia), a romantic young 
lady, who is for ever reading sensational 
nov(^, and moulding her behaviour on 
the characters which she reads of in these 
books of fiction. Hence she is a very 
female Quixote in romantic notions of a 
sentimental type (see act I 2).— Sheri¬ 
dan : The Rivals {177s)* 

Miss Mellon [t775->837} cnHed on SfaerkUn, end wm 
requested to read the scenes of Lydu Lani^ish and 
Mrs. Malaprop from Thi JOvaU. She felt frightened, 
and answered, with the naive, unaffected manner which 
she retained through Uf*^ '* I dare not, sir; I would 
rather read to all England. But suppose, sir, you do 
me the honour of reading them to me f " Ttieire wa* 
something so unassuming and childlike in the reddest, 
that the manager entered into the oddity of tt. and 
read to her nearly the whole play.— 

Lan'o, a Scandinavian lake, which 
emitted in autumn noxious vapours. 

He dwells at the waters of Lano, which aenda Ihrth 
the vapour of death.—JWe War ^Inix~Tk<ma. 

Lantemiso ( To) is to spend one’s 
time in literary trifles, to write books, 
to waste time in ” brown studies,” etc.— 
Rabelais: Pantag'rvel, v. 33 (iS4S)‘ 


Xaautdm-Land, the land of authors, 
whose works are their lanterns. The in¬ 
habitants, called ‘ • Lanterners ” (Lanter- 
nois), are bachelors and masters of arts, 
doctors and professors, prdates and 
divines of the council of Trent, and all 
other wise ones of the earth. Here are the 
lanterns of Aristotle, Epiefiros, and Aris¬ 
tophanes; the dark earthen lantern of 
Epictetos, the duplex lantern of Martial, 
and many others. The sovereign waa a 
queen when Pantag'ruel visited the realm 
to make inquiry about the “Oracle of 
the Holy Bot lie. Panta^ruei, 

V. 3». 33(1545)* 


Lft&tenioia, pretenders to science, 
qimcks of all sorts, and authors generally. 
They are the inhabitants of Lantertu 
land, and their literary production^ are 
lanterns.’*— Rabelais : PaMtoffnmt 
3a» 33 (*545)- 

XAonooa a Trojan 

priest, who, with his two 
crushed to death by serpents. Tbomso^ 
in his Uberty^ Iv., has describ^. the 
group, which represents the^e ‘ 
their death-agony. The grouf 
covered in isod. in the baths of 
is now in the Vatican It fas |Wi 
at the command of Utm by 
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Polydonis, and Athenodoras, in the fifth 
century B.C,^Virgil: Mneid, iu 301-227* 

XiEodami'a, wife of Protesila’os who 
was slain at the siege of Troy. She 
prayed that she might be allowed to 
converse with her dead husband for three 
hours, and her request was granted ; but 
when her husband returned to had^s, she 
accompanied him thither. 

(Wordsworth has a poem on this sub¬ 
ject, entitled Laodamia,) 

Xiaodioc'a, now Lafakt'a, noted for its 
tobacco and sponge. (See I^gv. iii. 14-18.) 

Laon. (See Revolt op Islam. ) 

Lapet {Mans.), a model of pol¬ 
troonery, the very Ercles’ Vein *’ of 
fanatical cowardice. M. Lapet would 
fancy the world out of joint if no one 
gave him a tweak of the nose or lug of 
the ear. He was the author of a book on 
the ''punctilios of duelling.”— Fletcher: 
Nice Valour or The Passionate Madman 

(*647)- 

Ziappet, the “glory of all chamber¬ 
maids. ’ —Fielding : The Miser (1732). 

X^praiclc (Laurie), friend of Steenie 
Steenson, inWanderingWillie’s tale .—Sir 
W,Scott: Redgaunilet (time,George III.). 

l^prel, the rabbit, in the beast-epic 
entitled Reynard the Fox^ by Heinrich von 
Alkmaar (1498). 

ILaputa, the flying island, inhabited 
by scientific quacks. This is the “ Lan- 
tem-land ” of Rabelais, where wise ones 
lanternized, and were so absorbed in 
thought that attendants, called “Flap¬ 
pers,^* were appointed to flap them on the 
mouth and ears with blown bladders 
when their attention to mundane matters 
was required.— Swift: GulliveVs Travels 

Voyage to Laputa," 1726), 

Lara, the name assumed by Conrad 
the corsair after the death of Medo'ra. 
On his return to his native country, be 
was recognized by sir EzzeUn at the table 
of lord Otho, and charged home by him. 
iora arranged a duel for the day follow¬ 
ing, but sir Ezzelin disappeared mys¬ 
teriously. Subsequently, Lara headed a 
rebellion, and was shot by Otho,—Ryron •• 
Lara (1814). 

lAm (The Seven Sons of), sons of 
Gonsalez Gustios de Lara, a Castilian 
hero, brother of Ferdinand Gonzalez 
count of Castile. A quarrel having arisen 
between Gustios and Rodrigo V&sques 


his brother-in-law, Rodrigo caused hhn 
to be imprisoned in Cor'dova, and then 
allured his seven nephews into a ravine, 
where they were all slain by an ambus¬ 
cade, after performing prodigies of 
valour. While in prison, Zaida, daughter 
of Almanzor the Moorish prince, fell in 
love with Gustios, and became the mother 
of Mudarra, who avenged the death of 
his seven brothers (a.d. 993). 

Lope de Vega has made this the sub¬ 
ject of a Spanish drama, which has 
several imitations, one by Mallefille, in 
1836. (See Ferd. Denis: Chroniques Che- 
valeresques SC Espagne, 1839.) 

Larder (The Douglas), the flour, 
meal, wheat, and malt of Douglas Castle, 
emptied on the floor by good lord James 
Douglas, in 1307, when he took the 
castle from the English garrison. Hav¬ 
ing staved in all the barrels of food, he 
next emptied all the wine and ale, and 
then, having slain the garrison, threw the 
dead bodies into this disgusting mess, "to 
eat, drink, and be merry .**—Sir W, 
Scott: Tales of a Grandfather, ix. 

IT Wallace's Larder is a similar mess. 
It consisted of the dead bodies of the 
garrison of Ardrossan, in Ayrshire, cast 
into the dungeon keep. TTie castle was 
surprised by him in the reign of Edward I. 

Lardoon (Lady Bah), a caricature of 
fine life, the "princess of dissipation,** 
and the " greatest gamester of the times,” 
She becomes engaged to sir Charles 
Dupely, and says, "To follow fashion 
where we feel shame, is the strongest of 
all hypocrisy, and from this moment I 
renounce it,”— Burgoyne: The Maid of 
the Oaks (1779)* 

Xa Roche, a Swiss pastor, travelling 
through France with his daughter Mar¬ 
garet, was taken ill, and like to die. 
I here was only a wayside inn in the 
place, but Hume the philosopher heard 
of the circumstance, and removed the 
sick man to his own bouse. Here, with 
good nursing, La Roche recovered, and a 
strong friendship sprang up between the 
two. Hume even accompanied La Roche 
to bis manse in Berne. After the lapse of 
three years, Hume was informed that 
Mademoiselle was about to be married 
to a young Swiss oflScer, and hastened to 
Berne to be present at the wedding. On 
reaching the neighbourhood, he observed 
some men filling up a grave, and found 
on inquiry that Mademols^Ie had Just 
died of a broken heart Xn tSact fter 
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k>v«r had been shot in a duel, and the Last of tlio Fatkera. St. Bemari 


shock was too much for her. The old 
pastor bore up heroically* and Hume 
admired the faith which could sustain a 
man in such an affliction.— Mackentie : 
Tke Story of La Roche {in The Mirror), 

liars, the emperor or over*king of the 
ancient Etruscans. A khedive, satrap, or 
under-king, was called lucumo. Thus the 
king of Prussia, as emperor of Germany, 
is /arr, but the king of Bavaria is a lucumo. 

There be thirty chosen prophet!. 

The wisest of the lana, 

Who ilway by Urs Por'sena, 

Both mom and evening^ stand. 

Macaulay ■ Lays of A ncUnt Kanu 
(" Horatius, lx., it4sh 

Xaurthmor, petty king of Ber'rathon, 
one of the Scandinavian islands. He was 
dethroned by bis son Uthal, but Fingal 
sent Ossian and Toscar to his aid. Uthal 
was slain in single combat, and Larthmor 
restored to his throne.— Ossian: Berrathon, 

Larthon, the leader of the Fir-bolg 
or Belgae of Britain who settled in the 
southern parts of Ireland. # 

Larthon. the first of Bolei's r»cc who trarelJed in 
the winds. White-bosomed spread the tails of the 
king towards streamy Inisfail [fr€lmnd\. Dun nig^ht 
was roMed before hitii, with Its skirts of mist. Uucon- 
■tant biew the winds and rolled 1dm from wave to 
weve—Ofxmw ; Ttruorm, vtt. 

1 ^ SaisiaB (Savoyard for “The 
Sun"), a*poem by R. Browning (^878). 
The name of a villa in the mountains 
near Geneva, where Mr. and Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing and a friend spent part of the summer 
of 1877. The friend died very suddenly, 
and the poem is Browning's "In Me- 
moriam.'' Compare La Saisiae with 
Tennyson’s In Mtmoriam. 

Xiascaris, a citizen.—5<> W, ScoH: 
Count Robert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

iM-Ca'sas, a noble old Spaniard, 
who vainly attempted to put a stop to the 
barbarities of his countiymen, and even 
denounced them (act i. x).— Sheridan: 
Pizarro (1799, altered from Kotzebue). 

Xsascellea {Lady Caroline), supposed 
to be Miss M. E. Braddon.— Athenceum, 
ap73« p. 8a (C. R. Jackson). 

iMt Bays of Pompeii, an his¬ 
torical novel by lord Lytton {1834). 

XAst Man (The), Charles 1.; so 
called by the parliamentarians, meaning 
the last man who would wear a crown in 
Great Britain, Charles 11. was called 
'* The Son of the Last Man." 

XiMt of the Barons [The). (See 
BAitONS. p. 91.) 


abbot of Clairvaux (1091-1153). 

Ziaat of the Ootha, Roderick, the 
thirty-fourth and last of the Visigothic 
line of kings in Spain (414-7x1). He was 
dethroned by the African Moors. 

(Southey has an historical tale in blank 
verse entitled Roderick, the Last of the 
Goths .) 

Last of the Greeks (The), Philo- 
poemen of Arcadia (b.c. 253-183). 

Last of the Knights, Maximilian 
I. the Penniless, emperor of Germany 
(X459. 1493-1519). 

Last of the Meliicans. Uncat 

the Indian chief is so called by F. Cooper 
in his novel of that title. 

(The word ought to be pronounced Mo- 
hed-kanz, but custom rules it otherwise.) 

Last of the B^mans, Marcus 
Junius Brutus, one of the assassins of 
Caesar (b.c. 85-42). 

Caius Cassius Longinus is so called by 
Brutus (b.c. *-42). 

Atftius, a general who defended the 
Gauls against the Franks, and defeated 
Attila in 451, is so called by Procopius. 

Congreve is called by rope, Ultimus 
Romanus (1670-1729). 

Stilicho (*-408). 

Horace Walpole is called Ultimus 
Romanorum (1717-1797). 

Fran9ois Joseph I'errasse Desbillons 
was called ultimus Romanus, from bis 
elegant and pure Latinity (1751-1789). 

Isast of the Tribunes,* Cola di 

Rienzi (1313-1354). 

(Lord Lytton has a novel called Rienzi, 
the Last of the Tribunes, 1835.) 

Last of the Troubadours, Jacques 

Jasmin of Gascony (1798-1864). 

Last who Spoke Cornish (TXe), 

Doll Pentreath (1686-1777). 

L^t Words. (See “ Dying Say¬ 
ings," in The Dictionary tf Phrase and 
Fable, pp. 395*-398.) 

Lath'erum, the barber at the Black 
Bear inn, at Darlington .—Sir fVi Scottf 
Rob Roy (time, George I.), 

Lathmon, son of Nudth a Britidi 
prince. He invaded Morven while Fingal 
was in Ireland with his army; but Fingal 
returned unexpectedly. At dead of 
Ossian (FingaVs son) and his friend &m 
the SOD of Momi went to the enemy'i 
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samp, and ** struck the shield!' to arouse 
the sleepers. Then rush they on, and a 
great slaughter ensues in the panic. 
Lathmon sees the two opponents moving 
off, and sends a challenge to Ossian ; so 
Ossian returns, and the duel begins. 
Lathmon flings down his sword, and 
submits; and Fingal, coming up, conducts 
Lathmon to his “ feast of shells." After 
passing the night in banquet and song, 
Fingal dismisses his guest next morning, 
saying, “ Lathmon, retire to thy place; 
turn thy battles to other lands. The race 
of Morven are renowned, and their foes 
are the sons of the unhappy."— Ossian: 
Lathmon, 

•. * In Oithona he is again introduced, 
and Oithona is called Lathmon's.brother. 

\Dunroinmath\ feared the returning Lathmon, the 
brother of unhappy Oithona.—Ojrian; OitHcna. 

laat'imer [Mr. Ralph), the supposed 
father of Darsie Latimer, alias sir Arthur 
Darsie Redgauntlet. 

Darsie Latimer, alias sir Arthur Darsie 
Redgauntlet, supposed to be the son of 
Ralph Latimer, but really the son of sir 
f^nry Darsie Redgauntlet, and grandson 
of sir Redwald Redgauntlet.— Sir W, 
Scott: Redgauntlet (iime, George III.). 

Iiatin CKurcll [Fathers of the ): 
Lactantius, Hilary, Ambrose of Milan, 
JeFome. Augustin of Hippo, and St. 
wrnard “ Last of the Fathers." 

^Lati'utiSv king of the Laurentians, 
who first opposed .^Ene'as, but afterwards 
formed an alliance with him, and gave 
him his danghter Lavinia in marriage.— 
Virgil: ^neid, 

Xi&ti'niis, an Italian, who went with 
his five sons to the siege of Jerusalem. 
His eldest son was slain by Solyman; 
the second son, Aramant^s, running to 
his brother’s aid, was next slain; then 
the third son, Sabi'nus ; and lastly Picus 
and Laurentfis, who were twins. The 
father, having lost his five sons, rushed 
madly on the soldan, and was slain also. 
In one hour fell the father and five sons. 
-~~Tasso: Jerusalem Delivered (1575). 

Swain ( The), Endymlon. 
So called because it was on mount Lat- 
mos, in Caria, that Cinthia [pu moon) 
tksmded to hold converse witli him. 

TIrtlli didn not* CtotbUi. tho Latmian swaiii. 

Ovid: Art Lirpt, \\!L 

Jjato'M# mother of ApoUo {the sun) 
Mmd Diana (the moon). Some Lycian 
hinds jeered at her as she knelt by a 


S9d 

fountain in Delos to drink, and were 
changed into frogs. 

As when those hinds that were transformed to frogs 

Railed at Latona’s twin-bom progeny. 

Which after held the sun and moon in fee. 

Milton : Sonnets. 

Latorch, duke Rollo's '* earwig," in 
the tragedy called The Bloody Brother, 
by Beaumont (printed 1639). 

Latro (Afarcus Porcius), a Roman 
rhetorician in the reign of Augustus; a 
Spaniard by birth. 

1 became as mad as the disciples of Porcius Latro, 
who, when they had made themselves as pale as their 
master by drinking decoctions of cumin, imagined 
themselves as leamed.--Z^o^ ,* Gil Bias, vU. 9 (1735) 

Land [Archbishop). One day, when 
the archbishop was about to say grace 
before dinner, Archie Armstrong, the 
royal jester, begged permission of Charles 
I. to perform the office instead. The re¬ 
quest being granted, the wise fool said, 
“ All praise to God, and little Laud to the 
devil I " the point of which is increased by 
the fact that Laud was a very small man. 

Lauderdale ( The duke of), president 
of the privv council.— Sir \V, Scott: Old 
Mortality [time, Charles II.). 

Laugh (Jupiter's). Jupiter, we are 
told, laughed incessantly for seven days 
after he was born.— Ptolemy Hepkcestion: 
Nov. Hist., vii. 

Laugh and ho Pat, or “Pills to 
purge Melancholy,” a collection of sonnets 
by Thomas D'Urfey (1719). (See The 
Spectator, No. 20.) 

Laughing Philosopher ( The), 
DemocTitos of Abde'ra (b.c. 460^357), 
who laughed or jeered at the feeble powers 
of man so wholly in the hands of fote, that 
nothing he did or said was uncontrolled. 

(The '* Crying I^hilosopher ** was Heraclltos.) 

IT Dr. Jeddler, the philosopher, looked 
upon the world as a “great practical joke, 
sometliing too absurd to be considered 
seriously by any rational va^ox."— Dickens: 
The Battle of Life (i8.j6). 

Laughter is situated in the midriff. 

Here sportful laughter dwells, here, ever sitting. 

Defies all lumpish griefr and wrinkled care. 

Pkineas plstc^r : The Purf U /stand { 1633 ). 

Laughter [Deathfrom). A fellow in 
rags told Chalcbas the soothsayer that he 
would never drink the wine of the grapes 
growing in his vineyard; and added, 
“If these words do iibt come true, you 
may claim itie for your slave." When 
the wine was made, C^lchas made afibast, 
and sent for the fellow to see how his 
prediction had failed; and when he 
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pearedi soothsayer laughed so 
moderately at the would-be prophet that 
he dhd.’-^L^Uon: TaUs of Miletus^ iv. 

IT Very similar is the tale of Ancasos. 
This king of the Lel6g6s, in Samos, 
planted a vineyard, but was warned by 
one of his slaves that he would never live 
to taste the wine thereof. Wine was made 
from the grapes, and the king sent for his 
slave, and said, “ What do you think of 
your prophecy now?” The slave made 
answer, “There's many a slip 'twixt the 
cup and the lip; ” and the words were 
scarcely uttered, when the king rushed 
from table to drive out of his vineyard a 
boar which was laying waste the vines, but 
was killed in the encounter.— Fausanias. 

Y Crassus died from laughter on seeing 
an ass eat thistles. Margutte the giant 
died of laughter on seeing an ape trying 
to pull on his boots. Philemon or Phl- 
lomen^s died of laughter on seeing an ass 
eat the figs provided for his own dinner 
(Lucian, i. 2). Zeuxis died of laughter at 
sight of a hag which he had just depicted. 

H April 19, 178a, Mrs. Fitzherbert died 
from laughter at the way C. Banister 
portrayed '' Polly ” in Gay's BeggaFs 
Opera (1727), at Drury Lane Theatre, 

Launay (Vkomte de), pseudonym of 
Mme.EmilcdeGirardin{«/(rDelphineGay), 

Iiaunoe, the clownish servant of 
Protheus one of the two “ gentlemen 
of Verona.” He is in love with Julia. 
Launce is especially famous for solilo¬ 
quies to his dog Crab, “ the sourest- 
natured dog that lives.” Speed is the 
serving-man of Valentine the other 
*'gentleman.”—.* Tke Two 
Gentlemen of Verona (1594) 

Xiatmcelot, bard to the countess 
Brenhilda’s father .—Sir W, Scott: Count 
Robert if Paris (time, Rufus), 

Ziatuioelot originally called 

Galahad, ivas the son of Ban king of 
Benwick (Brittany) and his wife Elein (pt. 
i. 60). He was stolen in infancy by 
Vivienne the Lady of the Lake, who 
brought him up till he was presented to 
king Arthur and knighted. In conse- 
uence, he Is usually called sir Launcelot 
u L^* He was In '* the eighth degree 
[ 0 r generation] of our Saviour ” (pt. iil 
35) t uncle to sir Bors de Ganis 
(pt. B, 4) ; his brother was sir Ector de 
Mdrls (pt. li. 127); and his son, by 
Elaide clatightei^ of king ’Pelles, was m 
the chastest df the 150 knight 
of the Rdund Tkble, add therefore iHr 


lotted to the “Siege Perilous” and the 
quest of the holy graal, which he 
achieved. Sir Launcelot had from timd 
to time a glimpse of the holy graal; but 
in consequence of his amours with queen 
Guenever, was never allowed more than 
a distant and iieeting glance of it (pt iii. 
18, 22, 45). 

Shr Launcelot was the strongest and 
bravest of the 150 knights of the Round 
Table; the two next were sir Tristram 
and sir Lamoracke. His adultery with 
queen Guenever was directly Or indirectly 
the cause of the death of king Arthur, 
the breaking up of the Round Table, and 
the death of most of the knights. The 
tale runs thus: Mordred and Agravam 
hated sir Launcelot, told the king he was 
too familiar with the queen, and, in order 
to make good their charge, persuaded 
Arthur to go a-hunting. While absent in 
the chase, the queen sent for sir Launce¬ 
lot to her private chamber, when Mor¬ 
dred, Agravain, and twelve other knights 
beset the door, and commanded him to 
come forth. In coming forth he slew 
sir Agravain and the twelve knights; 
but Mordred escaped, and told the king, 
who condemned Guenever to be burnt to 
death. She was brought to the stake, 
but rescued by sir Launcelot, who carried 
her off to Joyous Guard, near Carlisle. 
The king besieged the castle, but received 
a bull from the pope, commanding him to 
take back the queen. This he did, but 
refused to be reconciled to sir Launcelot;. 
who accordingly left the realm and went 
to Bcnwick. Arthur crossed over with an 
army to besiege Benwick, leaving Mor¬ 
dred regent The traitor Mordred usurped 
the crown, and tried to make the queen 
marry him; but she rejected his pro¬ 
posal with contempt When Arthur 
heard thereof, he returned, and fought 
three battles with his nephew, in the 
last of which Mordred was slain, and 
the king received from his nephew his 
death-wound. The queen now retired to 
the convent of Almesbury, wherfe she 
was visited by sir Launcelot; but as she 
refused to leave the convert, sir Launodot 
turned monk, died “ in the odour of 
sanctity,” and was buried in Joyous 
Guard (pt iii. 143-175). 

'*AbI sir Launcelot,”said six Ector: “thou wem 
[x^lhead of all Christian knig'hts.** I dare say,** ssidi 
10 jBc^ “ that sir Launcelot tberd thou He^ tlsOa 
were never matched of none earthly knight's ; 
and thou were the courteoust knight thu ever tum 
> end thou were the truest friend HI Uqr bver 

sj&T-STss 

#eM kindeet aua that iirdr etmek wtUk eworas 
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•Bd thoo were the goodliest person th«t ever came 
among press of kniglus; ami thou were the meekest 
oaan and the gentlest that ever eat in ball among 
ladles; and thou were the sternest knight to tl^ 
mortal foe that ever put spear in rest.”— T, 
MitUory : History qf Prina A rthur, iiu 176 (1470). 

N.B.—The Elaine above referred to is 
not the Elaine of Astolat, the heroine of 
Tennyson’s Idyll. Sir Ector de Maris is 
not sir Ector the foster-father of king 
Arthur; and sir Bors de Ganis must be 
kept distinct from sir Bors of Gaul, and 
also from sir Borre or sir Bors a natural 
son of king Arthur by Lyonors daughter 
of the earl Sanam (pt. i. 15). 

Sir Launcelot and Elaine. The Elaine 
of Tennyson’s Idyll, called the “ fair 
maid of Astolat,” was the daughter of 
sir Bernard lord of Astolat, and her two 
brothers were sir Tirre (not sir Torre, as 
Tennyson writes the word) and Lavaine 
(pt hi. 122). The whole tale, and the 
beautiful picture of Elaine taken by the 
old dumb servitor down the river to 
the king’s palace, is all borrowed from 
sir T. Malory’s compilaton. “The fair 
maid of Astolat ” asked sir Launcelot to 
marry her, but the knight replied, “ Fair 
damsel, I thank you, but certainly cast 
me never to be married ; ” and when the 
maid asked if she might be ever with 
him without being wed, he made answer, 
“Mercy defend me, no 1 ” “Then,” 
said Elaine, “I needs must die for love of 
you; ” and when sir Launcelot quitted 
Astolat, she drooped and died. But before 
she died she called her brother, sir Tirre 
(not sir Lavaine, as Tennyson says, be¬ 
cause sir Lavaine went with sir Launcelot 
as his ’squire), and dictated the letter 
her brother was to write, and spake 
thus— 

“ While my body Is whole, let this letter be put Into 
my right hand, and my band bound fast with the letter 
until that 1 be cold, and let me be put in a fair bed. with 
all my richest clothes . . . and be laid in a chariot to 
the next place, whereas the Thames is, and there let 
me be put in a barge, and but one man with me ... to 
steer me thither, and that my barge be covered with 
black samite.' ... So her father granted. . . that all 
this should be done,. . . and she aied. And so, when 
she was dead, the corpse and the bed , . . were put 
in a barge, . . . and the man steered the barge to 
Westminster.—Ft. Ui. 133. 

The narrative then goes on to say that 
Uag Arthur had the letter read, and 
commanded the corpse to be buried right 
royally, and all the knights then present 
made offerings over her grave. Not only 
the tale, but much of the verbiage, has 
been appropriated by Tennyson.—iSfr J'. 
Malory: History of Prince Arthur 

^’Launcelot and Cuenever. Sir Launce- 
lot was chosen by king Arthur to conduct 
Guenever (his bride) to court; and then 


began that disloyalty between them which 
lasted to the end. 

IT Gottfried, the German minnesinger 
(twelfth century) who wrote the tale of 
sir Tristan [our Tristram], makes king 
Mark send Tristan to Ireland, ito conduct 
Yseult to Cornwall, and then commenced 
that disloyalty between sir Tristram and 
his uncle's wife, which also lasted to the 
end, and was the death of both. 

Launcelot Mad. Sir Launcelot, having 
offended the queen, was so vexed, that he 
went mad for two years, half raving and 
half melancholy. Being partly cured by 
a vision of the holy graal, he settled for a 
time in Joyous Isle, under the assumed 
name of Le Chevalier MaUFet. His deeds 
of prowess soon got blazed abroad, and 
brought about him certain knights of the 
Round Table, who prevailed on him to 
return to court. Then followed the 
famous quest of the holy graal. The 
quest of the graal is the subject of a 
minnesong by Wolfram (thirteenth cen¬ 
tury), entitled Parzival. (In the Histo^ 
of Prince Arthur, compiled by sir T. 
Malory, it is Galahad son of sir Launce¬ 
lot, not Percival, who accomplished the 
quest.) 

*.* The madness of Orlando, by 
Ariosto, resembles that of sir Launcelot. 

Launcelot a Monk. When sir Launcelot 
discovered that Guenever was resolved to 
remain a nun, be himself retired to a 
monastery, and was consecrated a hermit 
by the bishop of Canterbujy. After 
twelve months, he was miraculously 
summoned to Almesbury, to remove to 
Glastonbury the queen, who was at the 
point of death. Guenever died half an 
hour before sir Launcelot arrived, and he 
himself died soon afterwards (pt. iii. 174). 
The bishop in attendance on the dying 
knight affirmed that “he saw angeb 
heave sir Launcelot up to heaven, and 
the gates of paradise open to receive 
him ” (pt. iii. 175). Sir Bors, his nephew, 
discovered the dead body in the cell, and 
had it buried with all honotirs at Joyous 
Guard (pt. iii. 175). —Sir T. Maiorv: 
History of Prince Arthur (1470); and also 
Walter Mapes, 

Whon sir Bors and his feUovs cam* to hit (tlf 
l.auncelot’s) bed, they found him atark dead, and b* 
lay as he had smiled, and the sweetest savour about 
him that ever they smelled. —Sir T. Matcry: HMoty 
o/Princ* Arthur, UL 175 (i47oh 

N.B.—When sir launcelot quitted the 
court of Arthur and retired to Benwicki 
he intended to found religious houses 
every ten miles between l^ndwich and 
Carlisle, and to visit every one of ibm 
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barefoot; but king Arthur made war 
upon him, and put an end to this 
intention. 

*. * Other particulars of sir Launcelot, 
The tale of sir Launcelot was first com¬ 
posed in monkish Latin, and was trans¬ 
lated by Walter Mapes (about 1180). 
Robert de Borron wrote a French version, 
and sir T. Malory took his History of 
Prince Arthur from the French, the third 
part being chiefly confined to the adven¬ 
tures and death of this favourite knight. 
TTiere is a metrical romance called La 
Charrette, begun by Chrestiens de Troyes 
(twelfth century), and finished by Geoffrey 
de Ligny. 

Iiauncelot, the man of Mons. 
Thomas. (See Lancelot.) — Fletcher: 
Mons. Thomas (1619). 

Iiaunfal {Sir), steward of king 
Arthur. Detesting queen Gwennere, he 
retired to Carlyoun, and fell in love with 
a lady named Tryamour. She gave him 
an unfailing purse, and told him if he 
ever wished to see her, all he had to do 
was to retire into a private room, and she 
would be instantly with him. Sir Launfal 
now returned to court, and excited much 
attention by his great wealth. Gwennere 
made advances to him, but he told her 
she was not worthy to kiss the feet of the 
lady to whom he was devoted. At this 
repulse, the angry queen complained to 
the king, and declared to him that she 
had been most grossly insulted by his 
steward. Arthur bade sir Launfal pro¬ 
duce this paragon of women. On her 
arrival, sir Launfal was allowed to accom¬ 
pany her to the isle of Ole'ron; and no 
one ever saw him afterw’ards.— T. 
Chestre: Sir Launfal (a metrical romance, 
time, Henry VI.). 

(James Russell I-ovvell has a poem 
entitled The Vision of Sir Launfal^ 

Iiaura, niece of duke Gondibert, loved 
by two brothers, Arnold and Hugo, the 
latter dwarfed in stature. Laura herself 
loved Arnold; but both brothers were 
slain in the faction fight stirred up by 
prince Oswald against duke Gondibert. 
(For this faction fight, see Gondibert.) 
As the tale was never finished, we have 
no key to the poet’s intention respecting 
Laura. — Davenant: Gondibert (died 
x668). 

Laura, a Venetian lady, who married 
Beppo. Beppo, being taken captive, 
turned Turk, joined a band of pirates, 
und giew ricb. He then returned to his 


wife, made himself known to her, and 
“had his claim allowed.” Laura is 
represented as a frivolous mixture of 
millinery and religion. She admires her 
husband’s turban, and dreads bis new 
religion. '* Are you really, truly now a 
Turk?” she says. “Well, tliat’s the 
prettiest shawl I Will you give it me? 
7 'hey say you eat no pork. Bless me 1 
Did I ever ? No, 1 never saw a man 
grown so yellow I How’s your liver ? ” 
and so she rattles on.— Byron: Beppo 
(1820). 

We never reed of Laura without being' reminded of 
Addison's Dissection of a Coquette's Heart, in the 
endless intricacies of which Dothinf could be dis* 
ttuctly made out but the unagfe of a flame-ct^ured 
hood.—/■'inoCrn .* Byron Beauties. 

Laura and Petrarch. Some say 
La belle Laure was only an hypotheticsd 
name used by the poet to hang the inci¬ 
dents of his life and love on. If a real 
p>erson, it was Laura de Noves, the wife 
of Hugues de Sade of Avignon, and she 
died of the plague in 1348. 

Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch's wife. 

He would have written sonnets all his life? 

Byron : Don Juan, iii. 8 (iBaol. 

Laurana, the lady-love of prince 
Parismus of Bohemia.— E. Foord: The 
History of Parismus (1598). 

Laureate. (Sec Poets Laurbatb.) 

Laureate of the Gentle Craft, 

Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet of Nurem¬ 
berg. (See Twelve Wise Masters.) 

Ziaurence [Friar), the good friar who 
promises to marry Romeo and Juliet. He 
supplies Juliet with the sleeping draught, 
to enable her to quit her home without 
arousing scandal or suspicion. (See 
Lawrence.)— Shakespeare: Romeo and 
Juliet (1597). 

Laurringtons [The), a novel by 
Mrs. Trollope, a satire on “supenor 
people,” the bustling Bothebys of society 

(1843)* 

Lausus, son of Mexentius, king of the 
Rutulians, on the side of Turnus. In the 
/Endid (bk. vii.), Virgil greatly praises 
his bravery, and holds him up as a model 
of filial piety. In bk. x. he tells how 
Lausus, in defending his father, met with 
his death. Mezentius being wounded by 
iEngas, Lausus throws himself between 
the combatants, and gives his father tiine 
to escape. ASnSas, furious at being thus 
thwarted, turns upon Lausus and shtys 
him. 

LauBim [The duke a courtier la 
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title of Louis XIV. licentiou*. 

light-hearted, uaprindpled, and extrava¬ 
gant. In order to make a market, he 
supplanted La Valli6re by Mme. de 
Montespan in the king's favour. ’*Montes- 
pan thought Lauzun loved her; but when 
he proposed to La Vallifere, the discarded 
favourite, Montespan kicked him over. 
The duke, in revenge, persuaded the king 
to banish the lady, and when La Valliire 
took the veil, the king sent Mme, de Mon- 
tespan this cutting epistle— 

We do Dot blame you ; blame belong;s to loTe, 

And love had nought with you. 

The duke de Ljiuzun, of these lines the bearer. 
Conhrms their purport. From our royal court 
We do excuse your presence. 

L»ni Lytttn : Tht DucKtsx di to 
yalliirt, V. s 


l^Taine (Sir), brother of Elaine, and 
aon of the lord of As'tolat. Young, brave, 
and knightly. He accompanied sir 
Lancelot when he went to tilt for the 
ninth diamond.— Tennyson: Idylls of the 
/Cing{*‘ Elaine"). 


Lavalette (3 syl.), condemned to 
death for sending to Napoleon secret 
intelligence of Government despatches. 
He was set at liberty by his wife, who 
took his place in prison, but became a 
confirmed lunatic. 

^ Lord Nithsdale escaped in a similar 
manner from the Tower of London. His 
wife disguised him as her maid, and be 
passed the sentries without being de¬ 
tected. 

1 ^ Valli^ra (Louise duchess de), 
betrothed to the marquis de Bragelonfi 
(4 syL), but in love with Louis XIV., 
whose mistress she became. Conscience 
accused her, and she tied to a convent; 
but the king took her out, and brought 
her to Versailles. He soon forsook her 
for Mme, de Montespan, and advised her 
to marry. This message almost broke 
her heart, and she said, “I will choose a 
bridegroom without delay.'* Accordingly, 
she took the veil of a Carmelite nun, and 
discovered that Bragelond was a monk. 
Mme. de Montespan was banished from 
court by the capricious monarch,— 
lj»rd Lylion : The Duchess de la Vallikre 
(1836). (See Lauzuk.) 

Zlwendev’g Blue. 
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Whan jpu Mre d«adLlittl« Saget. as it may hap^ 

You stutu be buried, uttla Ibger, under the tap.* 

•• For why t for why, thumb/1 Thumby, for whyl* 
**Ttaat you otay druilc, iUtle finger, when you are dry.* 
AHOUhtururyDmi. 


daughter of Latlmu^ be¬ 
trothed to Turnus king of the Rutiali. 
When .^ne'as landed in Italy, Latinus 
made an alliance with him, and promised 
to give him Lavinia to wife. This 
brought on a war between Turnus and 
.^Eneas, that was decided by single com¬ 
bat, in which ^Encas was the victor.— 
Virgil: ^neid„ 

Lavinia, daughter of Titus Andron'- 
Icus a Roman general employed against 
the Goths. She was betrothcci to Bassia*- 
nus, brother of Saturnius emperor of 
Rome. Being defiled by the sons of 
Tam'ora queen of the Goths, her hsinds 
were cut off and her tongue plucked out. 
At length her father Titus killed her, 
saying, “ I am as woeful as Virginius was, 
and have a thousand times more cause 
than he to do this outrage.’*—(?) Shake 
sfeare: Titus Andronicus {1593). 

(In the play, Andronicus is always 
called An-dron'-Lkus, but in classic au¬ 
thors it is An*dro~ni'-Aw/s'.) 

Lavin'ia, sister of lord Artamont, and 
wife of Horatio.— The Fair Pens- 
tent (1703). 

Ztavinia and Fale'mon. Lavinia 

was the daughter of Acasto patron of 
Paiemon, from whom his ‘ ‘ libei^ fortune 
took its rise.” Acasto lost his property, 
and, dying, left a widow and daughter m 
very indigent circumstances, Paiemon 
often sought them out, but could never 
find them. One day, a lovely modest 
maiden came to glean in Polemon's 
fields. The young squire u'as greatly 
struck with her exceeding beauty and 
modesty, but did not dare ally himsdf 
with a pauper. Upon inquiry, he found 
that the beautiful gleaner was the daugh¬ 
ter of Acasto ; he propos#*d marriage, and 
Lavinia "blushed asaatt;.**— 

Seasons (" Autumn,” 1730). 

^ The resemblance between this tale 
and the Bible story of Ruth and Boas 
must be obvious to every one. 

Lavinian Shore (The), Italy. La- 
vinium was a town of I^tmm, founded 
by iEne'as in honour of his wife Lavinia. 

From thd rich Lavlnka shore, 
i your market cxMoie to store. 

Shmku^^imea 

X^w of Athene (The), By Alhe- 
iiian law, a father could dispose of his 
daughter in marriage as he Ijkcd. 
pleaded this law, and demanded thaf ms 
daughter Hernia should marry Deipl^tis 
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or sufTer the penaky of Ibe law; if she 
wtU not 

Consent to marry with Domatrius, 

Lbca: tb# ancient prlvilago qf Athens ; 

As she is mine, I may dispose of her: 

Which shall be either to this gentlemaa. 

Or to her death ; according to our law. 
Shakespeart : Midsummer Nt^hfs Dream, 
act i. sc. * (1593). 

Isaw of Flanders {TAe). Charles 
•* the Good " earl of Flanders made a law 
that a serf,unless legally emancipated, was 
always a serf, and that whoever married 
a serf became a serf. S. Knowles has 
founded his tragedy called The Provost of 
Bruges on this law (1836). 

laAW of Lombardy ( The), 

We have a law peculiar to this realm. 

That subjects to a mortal penalty 

All women nobly bom .. . who, to the shame 

Of chastity, o'erleap its thorny bounds. 

To wanton In the flowery path of pleasure. 

Actii. se. a. 

On this law Robert Jephson has founded 
the following tragedy : The duke Bire'no, 
heir to the crown, falsely charges the 
princess Sophia of incontinence. The|^ 
villainy of the duke being discovered, he 
is i^in in combat by a Briton named 
Paladore, and the victor marries the 
princess (1779). 

Law of the Road. (See Road.) 

Law’s Bubble, the famous Missis¬ 
sippi scheme, devised by John Law 
(1716-1720). 

Law’s Tale {The Man of), the tale 
about Custance, daughter of the en^ror 
of Rome, affianced to the sultan of Syria. 
On the wedding night the sultan’s mother 
murdered all the bridal party for apos> 
tacy, except Custance, whom she turned 
adrift in a ship. The ship stranded on 
the shores of Britain, where Custance was 
rescued by the lord-constable of North¬ 
umberland, whose wife, Hermegild, be¬ 
came much attached to her. A young 
knight wished to marry Custance. but 
she declined his suit; whereupon he 
murdered Hermegild, and then laid the 
knife beside Custance, to make it appear 
that she had committed the deed. King 
Alla, who tried the case, soon discovered 
the truth, executed the knight, and 
married Custance. Now was repeated 
the same infamy as occurred to her in 
Syria: the queen-mother Donegild dis¬ 
approved of the match, and, during the 
absence of her son in Scotland, erab^ked 
Custance and her infmt son in the same 
ship, which she turru^ adrift. After 
floating about for five years, it was tauten 
la tow by the , Roman fleet on Hs rectum 
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irom Syria, and Custance was put under 
the charge of a Roman senator. It So 
happened that Alla was at Rome at the 
ve^ time on a pilgrimage, met hb wife, 
and they returned to Northumberland 
together. 

(This story b found in Gower, who 
probably took it from the French chro¬ 
nicle of Nicholas Trivet.) 

IT A^ similar story forms the outline of 
Emtire (3 xy/.), a romance in Ritson’s 
collection. 

(The knight murdering Hermegild, etc., 
resembles an incident in the French Ro¬ 
man de la Violette, the Englbh metrical 
romance of Le Bone Florence of Rome (in 
Ritson), and also a tale in the Gesta 
Romanorum, 69.) 

Lawford {Mr.), the town clerk of 
Middlemas.— SirW. Scott: The Surgeon*s 
Daughter (time, George II.). 

Lawrence {Friar), a Franciscan who 
undertakes to marry Romeo and Juliet 
(See Laurence.) 

Lawrence {Tom), alias “Tyburn 
Tom" or Tuck, a highwayman. (See 
Laurence.!—.S fr IV, Scott: Heart oj 
Midlothian (time, George II.). 

La Writ, a little wrangling French 
advocate.— Fletcher: The Little French 
Lawyer (1647). 

Lawson {Sandie), landlord of the 
Spa hotel.— W, Scott: St. Ronan't 
Welt (time, George III.). 

Lawyers’ Bags. In the Common 
Law bar, barrister? bags are either redw 
dark blue, ' ‘ Red bags " are reserved for 
queen’s counsel and serjeants, but a stuff- 
gownsman may carry one '' if presented 
with it by a ' silk.’" Only red bags may 
be taken into Common I^w courts, blue 
ones must be earned no further than the 
robing-room. In Chancery courts the 
etiquette b not so strict. 

Lay of the Last ttHnstrel. 

Ladye Margaret [Scott] of Branksome 
Hall, the ** nojw of Teviot," was beloved 
by baron H 3 »y of Cranstown, but a 
deadly feud existed between the two 
families. One day, an elfin page allured 
ladye Margaret’s brother (the heir of 
Branksome Hall) into a wood, where he 
fell into the hands of the Southq’ners. 
At the same time an army of y>oo 
English marched to Branksome Hail to 
take it. but heading that Dpuglas, with 
10,090 men, was on tlje mairai agitet 
iheia, iwo agr^d t6 decife rixe 
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contest by single combat The English 
champion was sir Richard Musgravc, the 
Scotch champion called himself sir 
William Deloraine. Victory fell to the 
when it was discovered that **sir 
William Deloraine" was in reality lord 
Cranstown, who then claimed and re¬ 
ceived the hand of ladyc Margaret as his 
reward.— Sir IV. Scoii: Lay of the Last 
Minstrel {1805). 

Lays of Ancient Rome, a series of 
ballads by Macaulay (1842). The chief 
are called, Horaiius; The Battle of ike 
Lake Re^Uus; and Virginia. The first 
of these is the best. 

Lays of tlie Scottish Cavaliers, 

by Aytoun (1849). 

Layers-over for SSeddlersr 

nothing that concerns you. Said to 
children when they want to know some¬ 
thing which the person asked does not 
think proper to explain to them. A 
layer-over mea.ns “a whip,*’ and a layer- 
over for meddlers means a ** rod for the 
meddlesome. ” 

Lasarillo, a humoursome varlet, who 
serves two masters, “don Felix" and 
Octavio. Lazarillo makes the usual 
quota of mistakes, such as giving letters 
and money to the wrong master; but it 
turns out that don Felix is donna Clara, 
thejdanc/e of Octavio, and so all comes 
right— Jephson : Two Strings to your 
Bow 

Joseph Munden [1758-1853) the orijpinal " tmem- 
riUo.”— Memoir of y, S. Munden (1833). 

lASarillo de Tormes, the hero of a 
romance of roguery by don Diego de 
Mcndo'za (1553). I-azarillo is a compound 
of poverty and pride, full of stratagems 
and devices. The " hidalgo ” walks the 
streets (as he says) “like the duke of 
Arcos/* but is occupied at home “ to pro¬ 
cure a crust of dry bread, and, having 
munched it, he Is equally puzzled how to 
appear in public with due decorum. He 
fits out a ruffle $0 as to suggest the idea 
of a shirt, and so adjusts a doak as to 
look as if there were clotlies under it." 
We find him begging bread, “ not for 
food," but simply for experiments. He 
eats it to see “if it is digestible and 
wholesome;" yet is he gay withal and 
always rakish. 

Lasants and Bives. Lazarus was 
a blotched beggar, who implored the aid of 
Div^. At death, Lazarus went to heaven, 
and Divte to hdl, where he imploredi that 


the beggar might be suffered to bring 
him a drop of water to cool his lips withaL 
— Luke xvi, 19-31. 

N. B.—Lazarus is the only proper name 
given in any of the New Testament 
parables. 

Lazy Lawrence of Lubber- 
Land, the hero of a popular tale. He 
served the schoolmaster, the squire's cook, 
the farmer, and his own wife, all which 
was accounted treason in Lubber-land. 
(Probably the seventeenth century.) 

Le Bean, a courtier attending upon 
Frederick the usurper of his brother's 
throne.— Shakespeare: As You Like It 
(1600). 

lie Febre, a poor lieutenant, whose 
admirable 8toi7 is told ^ Sterne in The 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy 
(1759-1767). 

Lea, one of the •* daughters of men,*' 
beloved by one of the “sons of God." 
The angel who loved her ranked with the 
least of the spirits of light, whose post 
around the throne was in the outermost 
circle. Sent to earth on a message, he 
saw Lea bathing, and fell in love with 
her; but Lea was so heavenly minded 
that her only wish was to “dwell in 
purity and serve God in singleness of 
heart.'* Her angel-lover, in the madness 
of his passion, told Lea the spell-word 
that gave him admittance into heaven. 
The moment Lea uttered it, her body 
became spiritual, rose through the air, 
and vanished from sight. On the other 
hand, the angel lost bis ethcre^ nature, 
and became altogether earthly, like a 
child of clay.— Moore: Loves of the 
Angels^ i. (1822). 

Lead Ape# in Bell (TV), i.e, to di« 
an old maid. 

And now Tathnthd, thon art aH uty care , . . 

Pity that you, who've »eryed so long and watt. 

Should die a rirgia, and lead apes in helL 

Choose for yourself, dear girl, our empire round t 

Your portion is twelve hundr^ thousand pound. 

Carty: Ckrmemhoumththgot. 

League {The), a league formed at 
P6ronne in 1576, to prevent the accession 
of Henri IV. to the throne of France, 
because he was of the reformed religion. 
This league was mainly due to the Guises. 
It is occasionally called ** 'The Holy 
League;** but the “Holy League^' 
strictly so called is quite another thing, 
and it is better not to confound different 
events by giving them the same name 
(See League, Holy.) 

The Aehmast {B.C. 
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the old lea|ue consisted of the twelve 
Achaean cities confederated for self- 
defence from the remotest tiroes. The 
lea^e properly so called was formed 
against the Macedonians. 

The j^tolian Leagiu, formed some 
three centuries B.C., when it became a 
formidable rival to the Macedonian mon- 
archs and the Achaean League. 

The Grey League (1424), called Lia 
Grischa or Graubiind^ from the grey 
iiomespun dress of the confederate 
peasants, the Grisons, in Switzerland. 
This league combined with the League 
Caddee (1401I and the League of the Ten 
Jurisdictions (1436) in a perpetual alliance 
in 1471. The object of these leagues was 
to resist domestic tyranny. 

The Hanse or Hanseatic League (1241- 
1630), a great commercial confederation of 
German towns, to protect their merchan¬ 
dise against Baltic pirates, and defend 
their rights against German barons and 
f»rinces. It began with Hamburg and 
Lubeck, and was joined by Bremen, 
Binges, Bergen, Novogorod, London, 
Cologne, Brunswick, Danzig; and, after¬ 
wards by Dunkerque, Anvers, Ostend, 
Dordrecht, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, etc.; 
still later by Calais, Rouen, St. Malo, 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, Marseilles, Barce¬ 
lona, Seville, Cadiz, and Lisbon; and 
lastly by Messina, Naples, etc.; in all 
eighty cities. 

The Holy Leapue, Several leagues 
are so denominated, but that emphatically 
so called is the league of 1511 against 
Louis XII,, formed by pope Julius II., 
Ferdinand ‘*the Catholic,*’ Henry VIII., 
the Venetians, and the Swiss. Gaston de 
Foix obtained a victory over the league 
at Ravenna in 1512, but died in the midst 
of his triumph. 

The Solemn League (1638), formed in 
Scotland against the episcopal govern¬ 
ment of the Church. 

Zieairtie Caddee ( The), or Ligue de 
la Matson de Ditu {1401), a confederation 
of the Grisons for the puipose of resisting 
domestic tyranny. (See League, 

Xtea^rtie of Angrebtirff (1686), a con¬ 
federation of the house c» Austria with 
Sweden, Saxony, Bavaria, the circles of 
Swabia and Franconia, etc., against Louis 
XIV. This league was the beginning of 
that war which terminated in the peace of 
Ryswick (1698). 

lieagti# of Cambray i^ormed 
tgainst toe republic of vedee by tbe 


emperor Maximilian L, Lotds XIL of 
France, Ferdinand *' the Catholic,” and 
pope Julius II. 

Iiearae of BAtleboime (1524), by 
the catholic powers of Germany a^nst 
the progress of the Reformation. 

Leafnie of Smalkalde (December 
31,1530), the protesiant states of Germany 
leagued against Charles Quint. It was 
almost broken up by the victory obtained 
over it at Mtihlberg in 1547. 

League of Wurtsburg (x6io), 

formed by the catholic states of Germany 
against the " Protestant Union*' of Hall 
Maximilian I. of Bavaria was at its bead. 

League of tbe Beggars (1560), a 
combination formed against the Inquisi¬ 
tion in Flanders. 

Leagfue of the Cities of Lom¬ 
bardy (1167I under the patronage of 
pope Alexander III., against Frederick 
^Barbarossa emperor of Germany. In 
1225, the cities combined against Frede¬ 
rick II. of Germany. 

League of the Puhlio Weal 

(Ligue du Bien Public), 1464, a league 
between the dukes of Burgundy, Brittany, 
Bourbon, and other princes, against Louis 
XI. cf France. 

Lean'der (3 ry/.), a young man of 
Aby'dos, who swam nightly across the 
Hellespont to visit his lady-love, Hero 
a priestess of Sestos. One night he was 
drowned in his attempt, and Hero leaped 
into the Hellespont and died also. 

(The story is told by Musaeus in bis 
poem called Hero and Leander. Schiller 
has made it the subject of a ballad.) 

(i) Lord Byron and lieutenant Eken- 
heaa repeated the feat of Leander, and 
accomplished it in i hr. zo min.; the 
distance (allowing for drifting) would be 
about four miles. 

(a) A young native of St. Croix, in 1817, 
swam across the Sound in a hr. 40 min., 
the distance being six miles. 

(3) Captain Webb, August 34, 1875, 
swam from Dover to Calais in aa hr. 40 
min., the distance being thirty milei, In¬ 
cluding drifting. 

L«aa'd«r, a young Spanish scholar* 
smitten with Leonora, a maiden under 
tbe charge of don Diego, and whom Urn 
don wished to make his wife. Tho 
young scholar dis^ised himself 
minstrel to amuse Mungo the sbtvct. tixid 
with a little flattery and a few gold plm 
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lulled the vigilance of Ursula the duenna, 
and gained admittance to the lady. As 
the lovers were about to elope, don Diego 
unexpectedly returned; but being a man 
of 6o« and, ^hat is more, a man of 
sense, he at once perceived that Leander 
was a more suitable husband for Leonora 
than himself, and accordingly sanctioned 
their union and gave the bride a hand¬ 
some dowry.— Bickerstqf: The Padlock 
(1768). 

Iieamdra, daughter of an opulent 
Spanish farmer, who eloped with Vincent 
de la Rosa, a heartless adventurer, who 
robbed her of all her money, jewels, and 
other valuables, and then left her to make 
her way home as best she could. Leandra 
was placed in a convent till the scandal 
had blown over,— Cervantes: Don Quixote^ 
I. iv. 20 (“The Goat-herd's Story," 
1605). 

Ii^andre (a syl.\ son of G^ronte 
(2 syL ). During the absence of his father, 
he fell in love with Zerbinette, whom he 
supposed to be a young gipsy, but who 
was in reality the daughter of Argante 
(a jyZ.) his father's friend. Some gipsies 
had stolen the child when only four years 
old, and required ^30 for her ransom—a 
sum of money which Scapin contrived to 
obtain from L^andre's father under false 
pretences. When G^onte discovered 
that his son's bride was the daughter of 
his friend Argante, he was quite willing 
to excuse Scapin for the deceit practised 
on him.— Moliere; Les FaurberUs de 
Scapin (1671). 

(In Otway’s version of this comedy, 
called The Cheats of Scapin, Ldandre is 
Anglicized into “ Leander G6ronte is 
call^ " Gripe ;" Zerbinette is “ Lucia; ** 
Argante is “'Thrifty ;" and the sum of 
monc^ is ;^200.) 

Lmadre (2^/.), the lover of Lucinde 
daughter of G^ronte. (See Lucindk.)— 
AioHkre : Le Midecin Malgri Lui (1666). 

I^eau'dro, a gentleman who wantonly 
loves Amaranta (the wife of Bar'tolus a 
covetous lawyer).— Fletcher: The Spanish 
Curate (1622). 

Ziean'dro the Fair {The Exploits 
and Adventures of], part of the series 
cafied Le Eoman des Romans, pertaining 
to “Ara'adis of Gaul." This part was 
added by Pedro de Lqjan. 

Xiear, mythical king of Britain, son 
of Bladud. He had thm daughters, and 
when four score years old, wishing to re- 
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tire from the active duties of sovereignty, 
resolved to divide his kingdom between 
them in proportion to their love. The 
two elder said they loved him more than 
their tongue could express, but Cordelia 
the youngest said she loved him as it 
became a daughter to love her father. 
The old king, displeased with her answer, 
disinherited Cordelia, and divided his 
kingdom between the other two, with the 
condition that each alternately, month by 
month, should give him a home, with a 
suite of a hundred knights. He spent the 
first month with his eldest daughter, who 
showed him scant hospitality. Tbengoing 
to the second, she refused to entertain so 
large a suite ; whereupon the old man 
would not enter her house, but ™nt the 
night abroad in a storm. When Cordelia, 
who bad married the king of France, 
heard of this, she brought an army over 
to dethrone her sisters, but was taken 
prisoner and died in jail. In the mean 
time, the elder sister (Goneril) first 
poisoned her younger sister from jealousy, 
and afterwards put an end to her own 
life. Lear also died. — Shakespeare : King 
Lear (1605). 

(The best performers of “king Lear" 
have been David Garrick (1716-1779) and 
W. C. Macready (1793-1873). The stage 
Lear is a corrupt version by Nahum 
Tate (Tate and Brac^); as the stage 
Richard III. is Colley Cibber's travesty.) 

N.B.—(1) Percy, in his Reliques ej 
Ancient English Poetry, hsis a ballad 
about “ King Leir and liis Three Daugh¬ 
ters" (s^es 1. a.). 

{2) story is given by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, in his British History, Spen¬ 
ser has introduced the tale in bis Fairie 
Qtieene (ii. 10). 

(3) Camden tells a similar story of Ina 
the king of the West Saxons {Remainst 
306). 

In ihtGesta Romanorum, Introd. mmk. 
ch. 21, the king u called llieodorius, 

(Sh^espeares tragedy of ICing Leazt 
first printed in quarto (x6o8), is founded 
on The True Chronicle History of King 
Leir and His Three Daughters^ Gonorillt 
Ragan, and Cordelia, 1605.) 

Ziearned {The), Coloman king of 
Hungary (*, Z095-11Z4). 

XMTXied BUoIcmxiItJi (The), Eiihu 
Burrilt, the linguist (z8ix-x8^). 

Beamed Fainter (The)^ Charles 
Lebrun, noted for the accuracy of his 
costumes (i:6r9-x69o). 
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TailQY {The), H«nry WiM 
of Norwich, who mastered, while he 
worked at his trade, Greek, Latin, He¬ 
brew, Chaldaic, Syriac, I^rsian, and 
Arabic (1684-1734). 

Learned Tlieban {A), a guesser of 
^dles or dark sayings: m allusion to 
CEdipos king of Thebes, who solved the 
riddle of the Sphinx. 

2!8 talk a word with tbU tame learned Theban. 
Shaktsftnrt: Kinj^ Ltmr, act Ul $c. 4 (xdos). 

Leamingf Honoured. (See Ema- 
THiAN Conqueror, p. 322; Honour 
PAID TO Learning, p. 501.) 

Leather-stoolrinf, the nickname of 
Natty Burappo, a hall-savage and half- 
Christian clicvalier of American wild life. 
He reappears and closes his career in 
The Prairie.—Penimere Cooper: The 
Pioneers, 

Xjeather-stocklng stands half-war between aarafife 
and civilized Hfe. He has the freshness of nature and 
the first'fruita ef Christianity ; the seed dropped into 
sH|p>rous SOIL These are the elements of one of the 
most original characters in hction.--Z>wyckificA. 

Le Castre, the indulgent father of 
Mirabel “the wild goose.**— Fletcher: 
The Wild-goose Chase (165a). 

U'lSiCi»dx(Philifpe), orderly of captain 
Florlan. L’Eclair is a great boaster, who 
brags under the guise of modesty. He 
pays his court to Rosabelle, the lady’s* 
maid of lady Geraldine.— The 
Foundling of the Forest, 

Led Captain (A), an obsequious 
person, who styles nimself “captain;*’ 
and, out of cupboard love, dances attend¬ 
ance on the master and mistress of a 
house. 

Mr. Wagg, the celebrated wh, and a led captain 
and trencherman of my lord Ste^e, was caused by 
the ladies to make the assault.—,* KaiafA 
Fair, h. (1848). 

Ledbrook {Miss), of the Portsmouth 
Theatre, the bosom friend of Miss 
Snevellicci.— Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby 
(1S38). 

Ledbnzy (The Adventurer of Mr,)t a 
novel by Albert Smith (1844). 

Lee (Sir Henry), an officer in attend¬ 
ance at Greenwich Palace,— W. 
Scott: Jfenilworth (time, Elizabeth). 

Lee ( 5 fr Henry), an old royalist, and 
head-ranger of Woodstock Forest. 

Alice Lee, daughter of the old knight 
marries Markham Everard. 

Colonel Albert Zm, her brother, the 
friend of Charles tt-^Sir W, Scott: 
Woodstock {time, CommooirealthX 


Leek, worn on St David’s Dav. The 
general talc is that king Cadwalladcr^ in 
640, gained a complete victory over 4 he 
Saxons by the special interposition of 
St. David, who ordered the Britons to 
wear leeks in their caps, that they might 
recognize each other. The Saxons, for 
want of some common cognizance, often 
mistook friends for foes. Drayton fi^es 
another version : He says the saint lived 
in the valley Ewias (a syl,), situate be¬ 
tween the Hatterill Hills, in Monmouth¬ 
shire. It was here * ‘ that reverend British 
saint to contemplation lived,” 

. . . and did so truly fast. 

As he did only drink what crystm Hodney Vlekla 
And fed upon the leeks he gathered in the nMds. 

In memory of whom, in each revolving year. 

The Welshmen, on his day [MnrcA nut eecred Iwrb 
do wear. 

Drmytm : P 0 ly«lhUm, W. (x6t«)* 

Ldferre (Lieutenant), a poor officer 
dying from want and sickness. His 
pathetic story is told by Sterne, in a novel 
^lled The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Whandy (1759}. 

"•‘Mr. Fulmer, I have borrowed a book from vour 
khop. Tls the sbetb volume of my deceased friend, 
Tristram. . . . The divine story of Lefevre, adilch 
makes part of this book. . . . does honour, not to Ua 
author only, but to human nature.”—CMwAtrJeMd * 
Tht mstinHan, U. 1 (1771). 

Legf of Mutton Soliool (The), 
authors who praise those who give them 
good dinners and suppers. Lockhart 
introduced the phrase, 

Legrend (Sir Sampson), a foolish, 
testy, prejudiced, and obstinate old man, 
between 50 and 60. His favourite oath 
is “ Odd I ” He tries to disinherit Ms 
elder son Valentine, for his favourite son 
Ben, a sailor; and he fancies Angelica 
is in love with him, when she only intends 
to fool him. 

He says, “I know the length of the emperor of 
China's foot, have kissed the Great Mogul's slipper, nnd 
have rid a-bunting upon an elephant with the Cham of 
Tartaiy.*’—Ca*v''Vt«; Lovtfor Levt, U. (1695). 

" Sir Sampson Lwend ” is such another Mhg« ottth 
bearing character, but he does not come up to “sl^ 
Epicure Mammon” [£tn ymsm: Th* AuAtmifA 
—.C. Lmmb. 

Legend ( The Golden), a semi-dramatic 
TOem^y Longfellow, taken from an old 
German tale by Hartmann von der Ati« 
[Our], called Poor Henry (1851), Hart¬ 
mann was one of the minnesingers, and 
lived in the twelfth century. (See Henry, 
Poor,) 

Legr^ad of Montrose, a novel 

sir W. Scott {1819). This brief, imperfbet 
story contains one of Scott’s best cnaiuo* 
ters, the redoubted Rittmaster, Dngnld 
Dalgetty* a combination of soldada and 
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pedantic student of Maresohal College, 
Aberdeen (time, Charles !.)• 

The plot of the novel consists of a 
battle between the Royalists and Parlia¬ 
mentarians, and a slight love-story. In 
1644 James Graham, earl of Montrose, 
was created commander-in-chief of the 
royal forces in Scotland, and in 1645 con¬ 
quered, at Inverlochy, the marquis of 
Argyle, the parliamentary leader. 

The love-story is this: the earl of Men- 
teith and Allan M'AuIay, both royalists, 
proposed to Annot Lyle, daughter of sir 
Duncan Campbell, a parliamentarian. 
She chose the earl, and married him. 

In n^rd to Dalgetty. he was a royalist, in the eni’ 
ploy otMenteith. Aii^le tried to seduce him, but he 
knocked him down and fled to the royalist forces. 

Iie^ends (Golden), a collection of 
monkish legends, in Latin, by Jacob de 
Voragine or Varagine, born at Varaggio, 
in Genoa. His Legenda Sancta was so 
popular that it was called ' ‘ Legenda 
Aurea *’ (1230-1298). 

Xtegion of Honour, an order of 
merit, instituted by Napoleon I. when 
** first consul,” in 1802. The undress 
badges are, for— 

ChemlUrs, a bow of red ribbon in the button-hole of 
their coat, to which a medal is attached. 

QjBleers, a rosette of red ribbon, etc., with medaL 

Commanders, a collar-ribbon. 

Grund-nffiurs, a broad riblK)ni waufrr the waistcoat. 

Ctand<ross, a broad ribbon, with a star on the 
breast, and a Jewel-cross pendenL 

N.B.—Napoleon III. instituted a lower 
decree than Chevalier, called Midaille 
h/mUaire, distinguished by a yellow rib¬ 
bon. 

ILegree, a slave-dealer and hideous 
villain, brutalized by slave-dealing and 
slave-driving.— Mrs, Beecher Stonoe: Uncle 
Tom*s Cabin (1853). 

l^icester (The earl of), in the court 
of queen Elizabeth. 

The countess of Leicester (bom Amy 
Robsart), but previously betrothed to 
Edmund Tressilian.— Sir IV. Scott: 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth). 

(AmycLs), the hero of Charles 
Kingsley's novel, Westward Hoi A 
young man of great bodily strength and 
amiable disposition, but veiy combative 
(i 8 S 5 )- 

(Aurora), the heroine and title 
of a poem Mrs. Browning, The 
derign of this poem is to show the noble 
aim of true art. 

XiOila, the young Turkish child rescued 
Isy don Juan at the siege of Ismail (canto 
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riii. 93-ioa). She went with him to St. 
Petersburg, and then he brought her to 
England. As Don Juan was never com¬ 
pleted, the future history of Leila has no 
sequel. 

... at his side 

Sat little Lrella, who survived the parries 
He made *£ainst Cossack sabres, In the wide 
Slauifhter of Ismail 

Byrvn : Den yuan, x. 51 (i9a4): 

Iieila (2 syl.), the beautiful slave of 
the caliph Hassan. She falls in love 
with '*the Giaour” \djow*~er\ fiees from 
the seraglio, is overtaken, and cast into 
the sea. 

Her eyes’ dark charm 'twere vain to tell; 

But raze on that of the g'azelle— 

It will assist thy fancy well. 

Byron : The Giaour 

Iseila, or “ Tlie Siege of Grana'da,” a 
novel by lord Lytton (1838). 

Iieilah, the Oriental type of female 
loveliness, chastity, and impassioned 
affection. Her love for Mejndun, in Mo¬ 
hammedan romance, is held in much the 
same light as that of the bride for the 
bridegroom in Solomon's song, or Cupid 
and Psyche among the Greeks. 

When he sant; the luves of MejpiAun and Laflah sic) 

. . . tears insennibiy overflowed the cheeks d his 
auditors.— -Beci/orJ ; yathek (1786). 

Iteipgic. So-and-so was my Ijeipsic, 
my fall, my irrevocable disaster, mj^ ruin ; 
referring to the battle of Leipsic (Oo 
tober, 1813), in which Napoleon I. was 
defeated and compelled to retreat. This 
was the “ beginning of his end.” 

Joan was my Moscow [fumin£-/oiHfl and Fsliero 
ii syL) 

My l.cips»c. 

Byren : Dan yuan, si. 56 (tS34). 

Iieir and his Three Daughters, 

a ballad inserted by Percy in his Reliques 
(series i. s). (See Lear, p. 602.) 

!■. E. Z«., initialism of Letiiia Elizabeth 
Landon (afterwards Mrs. Maclean), poet- 
es.s (1802-1838). 

Eela Marten, the Virgin Mary. 

In my childhood, my father kept a slave, wh<k In my 
swn tongue \Arahu\ Instructea me in the Cnrlstian 
worship, and informed me of the many thlnipi of L«da 
M.atim.—CervmnUs : Don Qu4»p9U, X. it, solrflos). 

Le'lia, a cimning, wanton widow, with 
whom Julio is in love.— Beaumont and 
Fletcher: The Captain ( 1613 ). 

Lelle (a syl,), a young man engaged 
to C6lie daughter of Gorgibus ; but Gor* 
gibus insists that his daughter shall give 
^ L^e for Vaiare, a much richer man. 
Cdlie Joints on hearing this, and dn^s 
the miniature of Ldiie, whidi is pkluMt up 
by SganareUe's wife. Sganardie finds % 
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and, supposing it to be a lover of his 
wife, takes possession of it, and recognizes 
L6He as the living originaL Ldlie asks 
how he came by it, is told he took it from 
his wife, and concludes that he means 
C^lic. He accuses her of infidelity in the 
presence of Sganarelle, and the whole 
mystery is cleared up.— Moliire : Sgana- 
rtlle (1660). 

Z. 4 lle, an inconsequential, light¬ 
headed, but gentlemanly coxcomb.— 
MolUrt: L Etourdi (1653). 

ZiO'mazi {Lake), the lake of Geneva ; 
called in Latin Lemannus, 

L«Le Leman woos ni« with Its crystal fiico. 

The mirror where the stars and mountains view 

The stillness of their aspect in each trace 

Its cluar du]ith yields of their fair height and hue. 

Byron : CKildt Harold, ui. 68 

Xteiuxiian Deed {A), one of un¬ 
paralleled cruelty and barbarity. This 
Greek phrase owes its origin to the 
legend that the Lemnian women rose 
one night, and put to death every man 
and m.ale child in the island. 

On another occasion they slew all the 
men and all the children born of Athenian 
parents. 

Itonore (a syl, ), a name which Edgar 
Poe has introduced in two of his poems; 
one called The Raven, and the other 
called Lenore (1811-1849). 

Lenore, the heroine of Burger’s ballad 
of that name, in which a spectral lover 
appears after death to his mistress, and 
carries her on horseback behind him to 
the graveyard, where their marriage is 
celebrated amid a crew of howling 
goblins. Based on a Dutch ballad. 

^ The Suffolk Miracle is an old English 
ballad of like character. 

]^iiormand(il///«.), a famous tirtuse 
de cartes. She was a squat, fus.<;y little 
old woman, with an imperturbable eye 
and a gnarled and knotted visage. She 
wore her hair cut short and parted on one 
side, like that of a man; dressed in an 
odd-looking cctsaquin, embroidered and 
frogged like the jacket of an hussar; 
an^ snuffed continually. This was the 
little old woman whom Napoleon I. 
regularly consulted before setting out on 
a campaign. Mile. Lenormand foretold 
to Josephine her divorce; and when 
Murat king of Naples visited her in 
disguise, she gave him the cards to cut, 
and be cut mur times in succession U 
grand pendu (king of diamond^; where¬ 
upon Mile, rose and said, ** La sdance 
est terminde; c'eit dix louis pour !es 


rois; ’* pocketed the fee, and left the 
room taking snuff. 

(In cartomancy, legrandpendu signifies 
that the person to which it is dealt, or 
who cuts it, will die by the hands of the 
executioner. See Grand Pendu, p. 44a.) 

Iient {Galeazzo's), a form of torture 
devised by Galeazzo Visconti, calculated 
to prolong the victim’s life for forty daya 

Xien'trille (2 syl.), first tragedian at 
the Portsmouth Theatre. When Nicholas 
Nickleby joined the company, Mr. Len- 
ville was jealous, and attempted to pull 
his nose; but Nicholas pulled the nose of 
Mr. Lenville instead.— Dickens: Nicholas 
Nickleby {1&38). 

Leo Hunter [Mr. and Mrs.), tuft- 
hunters. Their idiosyncrasy was to enter¬ 
tain persons of note, the “social lions’* of 
the day.— Dickens: The Pickwick Papers 
(1836). 

Zieodegfraimce or Leodogran, king 
of Camelyard, father of Guenever (king 
Arthur’s wife). Uther the pendrag[on 
gave him the famous Round Table, which 
would seat 150 knights {pt. i. 45); and 
when Arthur married Guenever, Leode- 
^aunce gave him the table and 100 
knights as a wedding gift (pt. i, 45), 
The table was made by Merlin, and each 
seat had on it the name of the knight to 
whom it belonged. One of the scats was 
called the “Siege Perilous," because no 
one could sit on it without “ peril of his 
life" except sir Galahad the virtuous 
and chaste, who accomplished the quest 
of the holy graal.— Sir T. Malory: 
History of Prince Arthur (1470), 

Xjeodoffran. the king of Cameliard fjirl 

Had one fair daughter and none other child; 

And she was fairest of all flesh on earth. 

Guinevere, and In her his one delight 

Ttnnysm: Ceming ArCkur. 

Le*oline (3 syl.), one of the male 
attendants of Dionys'ia wife of Cleon 
governor of Tarsus, and employed by his 
mistress to murder Mari'na, tne orphan 
daughter of prince Pericl^, who had 
been committed to her charge to bring 
up. Leoline took Marina to the shore 
with this view, when some pirates seized 
her, and sold her at Metali'n^ for a slave. 
Leoline told his mistress that the orphan 
was dead, and Dionysia raised a splendid 
sepOlchre to her memory.— Shakespeare : 
Pericles Prince of Tyre (x6o8). 

Leon, son of Constantine the Qredi 
emperor. Amon and Beatrice, the parents 
of Bradamant, promise to him their 
daughter Bradamant in marriage; but 
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Ac lady is in love with Rogttr'o. When 
Leon discovers this attachment, he 
withdraws his suit, and Bradamant mar¬ 
ries Rogero.-—.* Orlando Furioso 

(iS»6). 

Zi 0 OIl, the hero who rules Margaritta 
his wife wisely, and wins her esteem and 
wifely obedience. Margaritta is a wealthy 
Spanish heiress, w’ho married in order to 
indulge in wanton intrigues more freely. 
She Sslected Leon because he was suf)- 
posed to be a milksop whom she could 
bend to her will; no sooner, however, is 
she married than Leon acts with manly 
firmness and determination, but with 
great affection also. He wins the esteem 
of every one, and Margaritta becomes a 
loving, devoted, virtuous, and obedient 
wife.— Fletcher : Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife (1640). 

Edward Kynaston rt6i9-i687] executed the part of 
•* Leon " with a detenuined manliness, well worth the 
best actor's imitation. He had a piercing eve, and a 
quick, imperious vivacity of voice.—-C0//O' Ciifbtr. 

laeonard, a real scholar, forced for 
daily bread to keep a common school.— 
Crabbe: Borough, xxiv. (i8io). 

Leonardo FGonzaga], duke of 
Mantua. Travelling in Switzerland, an 
avalanche fell on him; he was nursed 
through a severe illness by Mariana the 
daughter of a Swiss burgher, and they 
fell in love with each other. On his re¬ 
turn home, he was entiapped by brigands, 
and kept prisoner for two years. Mariana, 
seeking him, went to Mantua, where 
count Florio fell in love with her, and 
obtained her c^rdian's consent to their 
union; but Mariana refused to comply. 
The case was referred to the duke (Fer- 
rardo), who gave judgment in favour of 
the count. Leonardo happraed to be 
present, and, throwing off his disguise, 
assumed his rank as duke, and married 
Mariana; but, being called away to the 
camp, left Ferrardo regent rerrardo 
laid a most villainous scheme to prove 
Mariana guilty of adultery with Julian 
St. Pierre; but Leonardo refused to 
credit her guilt. Julian turned out to 
be her brother, exposed the whole plot, 
and amply vindicated Mariana of the 
lightest indiscretion.-^Rnowles c The 
Wife{iB$s). 

Leona'to, governor of Messina, 
father of Hero, and uncle of Beatrice.— 
Shakespeare: Much Ado about Nothing 
(1600). 

Leoneese (3^ jy/.), Lboknsssb, 
Leonnais, Leones, Leonnoys, Lyon^ 


NOYs, etc., a mythical country belonging 
to Cornwall, supposed to have been sunk 
under the sea since the time of king 
^thur. It is very frequently mentioned 
in the Arthurian romances. 

Leonidae, an historic poem in twelve 
books, by Richard Glover (1737). 

Leonidas. When one said to Leonidas 
king of Sparta, who was sent with 300 
l^artans to withstand the whole army of 
Xerxes at the defile of Themiop'ylae, that 
the Persians were so numerous their 
arrows would darken the sun, he answered, 
“It is well, friend ; for we shall fight in 
the shade."— Plutarch, 

Herodotos puts the same words 
into the mouth of Dienfices (also a 
Spartan); and says, when one was telling 
Dicneces (4 syl.) about the battle of 
Thermopj^lae, that the arrows of the 
Persians were so numerous they actually 
shut out the sun, he naively replied, 
much the better, for then they fought In 
the shade,"— Herodotos: History, vn. 326, 

Leonidas of Modem Oreeoe, 

Marco Bozzaris, a Greek patriot, who, 
with 1200 men, put to rout 4000 Turco- 
Albanians, at Kerpenisi, but was killed 
in the attack (1823). He was buried at 
Mesolonghi, 

Le'onine {3 syl.), servant to Dio- 
nyza.— Shakespeare: Pericles Prince of 
Tyre (1608). 

Leonine Verse. So called fh>m 
Leonius, a canon of the church of St 
Victor, in Paris, in the twelfth century, 
who first composed in such verse. It 
has a rhyme in the middle of the line; 
as— 

P«X>pei U black, though it hath a good Mnack 
E&t avis in dextra meuor quam quatuor extra. 

Leonnoys or Leonesse {q.v.), a 
country once joining Cornwall, but now 
sunk in the sea full forty fathoms deep. 
Sir Tristram was born in Leon^ or Leon¬ 
noys, and is always called a Coml^ 
knight. 



Iieo'no’s Head (or Liono's Head), 
Porto Leono, the ancient Piraeus. So 
called from a huge lion of white marble, 
removed by the Venetians to their arsenal. 

The wandering stranger near the port desertet 
A mttk^wbite Uon of atupenclous ftlre, 

Of antique marble,—hence the haven's name, 
Uaibiovn to in<»d«m natives whence it came. 

Fakpmr; The Sht/WfWh, ill. 3 (itsSK 

Xieoiior, sister of Isabelle, an orphat; 
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brought up by Aristc (a syl) according 
to his notions of training a girl to make 
him a good wife. He put her on her 
honour, tried to win her tonfidence and 
love, gave her all the liberty consistent 
with propriety and social etiquette, and 
found that she loved him, and made him 
a fond and faithful wife. (See Isa¬ 
belle, p. 531 .)— Maliirt: Licelt dts 
Maris ( 1661 ). 

ZJSONO'BA, the usurping queen of 
Aragon, betrothed to Bertran a prince 
of the blood-royal, but in love with 
Toitismond general of the forces. It 
turns out that Torrismond is son and 
heir of Sancho the deposed king. San- 
cho is restored, and Torrismond marries 
Leonora .—Dryden : The Spanish Fryar 
(1680). 

ILeono'ra, betrothed to don Carlos, but 
don Carlos resigned her to don Alonso, 
to whom she proved a very tender and 
loving wife. Zanga the Moor, out of 
revenge, poisoned the mind of Alonzo 
against his wife, by insinuating her " 
criminal love for don Carlos. Out of 
jealousy, Alonzo had his friend put to 
death, and Leonora, knowing herself sus- 
spected, put an end to her life.— Young: 
The JRevengf (1721). 

Leono'ra, the daughter of poor 

g arents, who struck the fancy of don 
>iego. The don made a compact with 
her parents to take her home with him 
and place her under a duenna for three 
months, to ascertain if her temper was as 
sweet as her face w^as pretty, and at the 
expiration of that time, either to return 
her spotless or to make her his wife. At 
the end of three months, don Diego (a 
man of 60) goes to arrange for the mar¬ 
riage, locking his house and garden, as he 
supposes, securely ; but Leander, a young 
student, smitten with Leonora, makes his 
way into the house, and is about to elope 
with her when the don returns. Like a 
man of sense, don Diego at once sees the 
suitability of the match, consents to the 
union of the young people, and even settles 
a marriage {x>nion on L^ora, his ward 
if not his mfo.^Bichirstaff: 2 'he Padlock 
( 1768 ). 

Zi«02L0'ra, betrothed to Ferdinand a 
fiery young Spaniard Qealous of donna 
Clma, ^ivho has assumea boy*s clothes foi 
a time). Ferdinand despises the **am- 
phihlous coxcomb,** and calls his rival 
a wile compound of fiingc, lace, and 


powder, "’^yephson : Two Strings toyomr 
Bow {1792). 

XfOono'ra, the heroine of Miss Edge¬ 
worth's novel of the same name. The 
object of the tale is to make the reader 
feel what is good, and desirous of being 
so (1806). 

Xieono'ra, wife of Fernando Florestan 
a State prisoner in Seville. In order to 
effect her husband's release, she assumed 
the attire of a man, and the name 
of Fidelio. In this diguise she entered 
the service of Rocco the jailer, and 
Marcellina the jailer’s daughter fell in 
love with her. (For the rest of the tale, 
see Fernando, p. 363.)— Beethoven : Fi¬ 
delio (an opera, 1791). 

Zieono'ra, a princess, who falls in love 
with Manri^co, the supposed son of 
Azuce'na a gipsy, but in reality the son 
of Garzia (brother of the conte di Luna). 
'I'be conte di Luna entertains a base 
passion for the princess, and, getting 
Manrico into his power, is about to kiD 
him, when Leonora intercedes, and pro¬ 
mises to give herself to the count if he 
will spare his nephew’s life. The count 
consents ; but while he goes to release 
Manrico, Leonora kills heiself by suck- 
ing, poison from a ring, and Manrico 
dies also.— Verdi: II TrovaioWe (an opera, 

1853). 

Leono'ra { The History of), an episode 
in the novel of foseph Andrews, by 
Fielding (174a). 

Leono'ra [d’Este](2 syL), sister of 
Alfonso II. reigning duke of Ferrara. 
The poet Tasso conceived a vic^ent 
passion for this princess, but '' she knew 
it not or viewed it with disdain." 
Leonora never married, but lived with 
her eldest sister Lauretta duchess of 
Urhino, who was separated from her 
husband. The episode of Sophrotiia and 
Olindo [Jerusalem Delivered, ii.) is based 
on this love incident. The description of 
Sophronia is that of Leonora, and her 
ignorance of Olindo's love points to the 
poet's unregarded devotion. 

But thou . . . ch&k have 

OnO'haU the leure! which o*ershacle$ my Kteve.. 

Yes. Lenon, it shell be our fete 
To be entwined for eTer,~>but too late. 

Byron : Tht tamttU^Tossc (1817). 

Luonora de Oaxmaii, the ** favour* 
ite ” of "Alfonso XI. of Castile. Ferdi- 
nando, not knowing that she was the 
king's mistress, fdl in love with 
and Alfonso, to reward F^inandb*$ 
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fenrices, gave her to him in marriage. No 
sooner was this done, than the bride¬ 
groom learned the character of his bride, 
rejected her with scorn, and became a 
monk. Leonora became a noviciate in 
the same convent, obtained her husband's 
forgiveness, and died .—Donizetti * La 
Favorita (an opera, 184a). 

liOoa'tes (3 king of Sidlv. He 
invited his old mend Polixen^s icing of 
Bohemia to come and stay with him, but 
became so jealous of him that he com¬ 
manded Cainillo to poison him. Instead 
of doing so, Camillo warned Polixenfis of 
his danger, and fled with him to Bohemia. 
The rage of Leonids viras now unbounded, 
and he cast his wife Hermiond into prison, 
where she gave birth to a daughter. The 
king ordered the infant to be cast out on 
a desert shore, and then brought his wife 
to a public trial Hermiond fainted in 
court, the king had her removed, and 
Paulina soon came to announce that the 
queen was dead. Ultimately, the infant 
daughter was discovered under the name 
of Perdlta, and was married to Florizel 
the son of Polixends. Hermiond was also 
discovered to the king in a tableau vivantt 
and the joy of Leonids was complete.— 
Shakes^are: The Winter^s Tale (1604). 

Xteontitis, a brave but merry old 
soldier.— Fletcher: The Humorous Liew- 
tenant (1647). 

Zie'opold, a sea-captain, enamoured 
of Hippol'yta, a rich lady wantonly in 
love with Amoldo. Arnoldo, however, is 
oontracted to the chaste Zeno'cia, who is 
basely pursued by the governor count 
Clodio.— Fletcher: The Custom of the 
Country 

Xieopold, archduke of Austria, a cru¬ 
sader who arrested Richard 1 . on his way 
home from the Holy Land.— 5 i> w, 
Scott: The Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

Xieopold, nicknamed Ptu-h-feu by 
George 1 V. Stein, ispeaking of Leopold's 
vacillating conduct in reference to the 
Greek throne, says of him, ** He has no 
colour," no fixed plan of his own, but 
only r^ects the colour of those around 
him ; in other words, he is ** blown about 
by every wind." 

XtepoPesao (The Exploits and Advon- 
lures of\, part of the series called Le 
Roman des Romans^ pertaining to Am'- 
adis of Gaul" This part was added ^ 
Pedro de Lujan, 


Xieporello, in The Liberiim^ fay 
Shad well (1676). 

The foUowin|[ advertisement from 
Liston appeared In June, 1817:— 

•*My baiwfit takes pUce tkls evening «t CotosK 
Garden Theatre, and I doubt not wiU be splendldAj 
attraded. ... I shall perform ‘ Fogrun ’ In 7 ^ 5 Aae«, 
and ' Lepe^e ' [nTht LiktrHnt. In tho deUnoatiott 
of these arduous characters I shall display much feeling 
and discriniutien, toretber with great taste In roy 
dresses and elegance of manner. The audiences wHl 
be delighted, and will testify their approbation by 
rapturous applause. When. In addition to ny profea- 
siooal merits, regard is paid te the loveliness of my 
person and the fascination of my face, ... there can be 
no doubt that this announcement will receive Che atten. 
tion It deserves."—y. Listtn. 

Xieporello, the valet of don Giovanni. 
— AJozart: Don Giovanni {^.n opera, 1787), 

Xiermites and Kartaliax, two rats 
that conspired against the White Cat.— 
Comtesse D'Aulnoy: Fairy Tales (“The 
White Cat," i68a). 

Iiesbia, the poetic name given by the 
poet Catullus to his favourite lady Clodia. 

Xieub^n Kiss (A), an immodest kiss. 
The ancient Lesbians were noted for their 
licentiousness, and hence to “ Lesbian- 
ize" became synonymous with licentious 
sexual indulgence, and “Lcsbia" meant 
a shameless harlot. 

XfOsblan Poets (The), Terpander, 
Alcaeus, Ari'on, and the poetess Sappha 

Xicsbian Htule, squaring the rule 
from the act, and not the act from the 
rule; like correcting a sun-dial by a clock, 
and not the dock by the sun-dial A 
Jesuit excuse for doing or not doing as 
inclination dictates. 

Lesley {Captain), a friend of captain 
M 'Intyre. — Sir IV, Scott: The Antiquary 
(time, George III.). 

Leslie [General), a parliamentary 
leader.— W, Scott: Legend of Mosz- 
trose (time, Charles I.}. 

Lesly [Ludovic), surnamed Lt Bet- 
lafri, an old archer in the Scotch guard 
of Louis XI. of France. Uncle of Quen¬ 
tin Durward.—.Sfr W, Scott: Quentin 
Durward (timOf Edward IV,), 

Lesxtrques (ferome), a solicitor, who, 
being in greatly reduced circumstances, 
holds the White lion inn, unknown to 
his son (act I a). 

Joseph Lesurqna (a syk), son of the 
solicitor, and father of Julie. He is so 
like Dubose the highwajrman, that he is 
accused of robbing the night-mail from 
Lyons, and murdering the courier. 

Julie Lesurques, daughter of Joseph 
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Lefurques, in love Didier. When 
her father is imprisoned, she offers to 
release Didier from his engagement; but 
he remains loyal throughout— Stirling: 
The Courier of Lyons (1853). 

Le'the (3 syL), one of the five rivers 
of hell. The word means “forgetfulness.” 
The other rivers are Styx, Ach'eron, 
Cocy'tus, and Phleg'ethon. Dant6 makes 
Lftthd the boundary between purgatory 
Uid paradise. 

Far off from these a riow and silent atraun 

Leth€, the river olobUvion, rolls 
Her watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks 
Forthwith his former state and beinif forgets— 

Fotugrets both joy and grief, pleasure ancTpam. 

Mittim : Patodts* l^st, ii. 583, etc. (1663^. 

Ijethe'an l>ew8, that which produces 
a dreamy languor and obliviousness of 
the troubles of life. L^thd personified 
oblivion in Grecian mythology, and the 
soul, at the death of the body, drank of 
the river Lftthfi that it might carry into 
the world of shadows no remembrance of 
earth and its concerns. 

The soul with tender luxury you (Ou Afusts} fin. 

And o'er the sense Lethean dews distill. u. 

Falconer: The Shipwreck, iU. 4 (1756), " 

^Letters {Greek). Cadmus, the Phoeni¬ 
cian, introduced sixteen ; Simonid^ and 
Epicharmos (the poets) introduced six or 
eight others; but there is the greatest 
diversity upon what letters, or how many, 
are to be attributed to them. Aristotle, 
says Epicharmos introduced 0, % ; others 
ascribe to him f, n, m. Dr. Smith, in 
his Classical Dictionary, tells us Simoni- 
introduced “the long vowels and 
double letters” (»»,«», ^, xt Lcmpri^rc, 
under “Cadmus,” ascribes to him 0, C» 

A, X ; and under “Simonides,” n. •, 

Others maintain that the Simonid^' 
letters are tt, «#, c, 

Iietten {Father of), Francois I. of 
France, Plre des Lettres (1494, 1515- 
1^7). Lorenzo de* Medici, “the Mag¬ 
nificent ” (1448-1493). 

Letters of the Sepulolire, the 

laws made by Godfrey and the patriarchs 
of the court of Jerusalem. There were 
two codes, one respecting the privilep^es 
of the nobles, and the other respecting 
the rights and duties of burghers. These 
codes were laid up in a coffer with the 
treasure of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Xittter* to hiM Btm, by lord Chester- 
SekS (1771). 

Loiica'dla*g Aodc. a promontoty, 
the south extremity of the island Leuena 


or Leucadia, in the Ionian Sea. Sappho 
leapt from this rock when she founa her 
love for Pha'on unrequited. At the annua) 
festival of Apollo, a criminal was burled 
from Leucadia’s Rock into the sea; but 
birds of various sorts were attach^ to 
him, in order to break his fall, and if he 
was not killed he was set free. The leap 
from this rock is called “The Lovers’ 
Leap.” 

AQ thoM may leap who rather would be neutei 
(Leucadia's Rock stUl overlooks the wave). 

Byron: Don *15 (xSaf^ 

Lencip'pe (3 syl.), wife of Menippus; 
a bawd who caters for king AntigWut, 
who, although an old man, indulges in 
the amorous follies of a youth.— Fletcher: 
The Humorous Lieutenant (1647). 

Leucippe, a rough Athenian soldier, 
in love with Myrind, Pygmalion’s sist^. 
— Gilbert: Pygmalion and Galatea 
(1871). 

Lencotli'ea, once called “ Ino.” Ath'- 
amas son of .d£6lus had by her two sons, 
one of whom was named Melicerit^. 
Athamas being driven mad, Ino and 
Melicertfis threw themselves into the sea ; 
Ino became Leucothea, and Melicertte 
became Palaemon or Portumnus the god 
of ports or strands. Leucothea means 
the “white goddess,” and is used for 
” Matuta ” or the dawn, which prec^es 
sunrise, i.e. Aurora. 

By l.eucothea’s lovely hands, 

And her son that rules the strands. 

Ahlton : Comus, 875 hfiM). 

To resalute the world with sacred light, 

Leucothea waked, and with fresh dews embahtied 
The earth. 

MiUm : Paradise Lest, xL 135 (1665). 

IteVant Wind {The), the east wind, 
from Zfvtf«/i“the sunrise"). Ponent is 
the west wind, or wind from the sunset 

Foeth nisb the Levmet and the Ponent winds. 

MUton : ParsuUse Lest, x. 704 

JjeYen [The earl of), a parliamentaiy 
leader.-- 5 >r W. Scott: Legend of MotU- 
rose (time, Charles I.). 

Xseviatlian ( The), by Hobbes (x6s^)* 

A political treatise in commendation a 
universal commonwealth, both civil and 
eccIesiasUcal (See INTELLECTUAL Sys¬ 
tem, p. 525.) 

LeTiatkan of Literatnro (The), 
Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-1784). 

Levites {The), in Dryden’s Absalom 
and Achilo^l, means the nonconformist 
ministers expelled by the Act of Con¬ 
formity (i68i-a). 

Not Lovltes headed these . . . 

Resumed their Cant, and with a CMlomSiy 
f^uwued their own beloved theoonMy 

X 
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with Sanhedrim [/aritteMtcw/] and prlost anilaTed tha 
nation. 

And justified their iq[>olla by Inspiration. 

Part L sao>5a6. 

IieTiticilJi, the Greek title of the third 
book of the Old Testament. It was in- 
td^ed for the Levites, the tribe of the 
Jewish priesthood, and gives them full 
instructions about feast-days and sacri¬ 
fices. 

The Jews hare no name for this book, but refer to h 
by the first words, Andthe Lord cailod unto AfoSis. 

3 Ei 0 Vitt {Frank), a highwayman.— Sir 
W, Heart of Midlothian (time, 

(Gewgell.). 

XiZSWZS, landgrave of Thuringia, and 
husband of Elizabeth, a type of the un- 
erotic adorers of women in the Middle 
Ages.— Kingsley: The Saints' Tragedy^ 
a dramatic poem (1846). 

Lewis {Don), brother of Antonio, and 
uncle of Carlos the bookworm, of whom 
he is dotingly fond. Don Lewis is no 
scholar himself, but he adores scholar¬ 
ship. He is headstrong and testy, simple- 
hearted and kind. 

John Quick's yreat parts were ** don Lewis," '* Tony 
Lumpkin,” and *' Bob Acres ** [1748-183*1—JCftrartfr 0/ 
a Stagt Vtteran. 

(“Tony Lumpkin" in She Stoops to 
Conquer (Goldsmith); “ Bob Acres " in 
The Rivals, by Sheridan.) 

Ii6Wi8 {D)rd), father of Angeli'na.— 
Fletcher: The Rider Brother (1637). 

Lewis {Matthew Gregory), gencriiHy 
called “Monk Lewis," from his romance 
The Monk (1794)- His best-known verses 
are the ballads of Alonzo the Brave and 
Bill Jones. He also wrote a drama en¬ 
titled Timour the Tartar (1775-1818). 

Oh 1 wonder-working I .ewls I Monk or bard, 

Who fkfn would make Parnassus a churchyard I 

Lb I wreaths of yew, not laurel, bind thy brow; 

Thy Muse a spnte, Apollo's sexton thou. 

Byron: Mnglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers (thof). 

Lewis Baboon. Louis XIV. of 
France is so called by Dr. Arbuthnot In 
his History of John Bull. Baboon is a 
pun on the word Bourdon, speciaJly appro¬ 
priate to this royal “posture-master” 

L^wkner's Zrfuae (Ivondon), now 
called Charles Street, Drury T^ne; always 
noted for its “soiled doves." 

The aymphs of ehatte Diana's train. 

TlMi«ai»e srteh thOM in l^wkner's Lane. 

,. S. Sutler:, Hudikras, HL 1 

Xiew'some (2 spl.), a young surgeon 
and general practitioner. He forms the 
acquaimance of Tonas Cbusilewlt, and 
supplies him with the potsoh which be 


employs.— Dickens: Martin CkuMMkwU 
(1844). 

Ztewson, a noble, honest character. 
He is in love with Charlotte Beverley, 
and marries her, although her brother 
has gambled away all her fortune.— E* 
Moore: The Gamester {ly^'^). 

Leycippes and Clitophonta, a 

romance in Greek, by Achilles Tatius, in 
the fifth century ; borrowed largely from 
the Thea^enks and Chariclia of Helio- 
dSrus bishop of Trikka, 

Liar ij'he), a farce by Samuel Foote 
(1761). John Wilding, a young gentle¬ 
man fresh from Oxford, has an extra¬ 
ordinary propensity for romancing. He 
invents the most marvellous tales, utterly 
regardless of tnith, and thereby involves 
both himself and others in endless per¬ 
plexities. He pretends to fall in love with 
a Miss Grantam, wliom he accidentally 
meets, and, wishing to know her name, 
is told it is Godfrey, and that she is an 
heiress. Now it so happens that his 
father wants him to marry the real Miss 
Grantam, and, in order to avoid io 
doing, he says he is already married to a 
Miss Sibthorpe. He afterwards tells hit 
father he invented this tale because he 
really wished to marry Miss Godfrey. 
When Miss Godfrey is introduced, he 
does not know her, and while in this 
perplexity a woman enters, who declares 
she is his wife, and that her maiden name 
was Sibihorpe. Again he is dam- 
founded, declares he never saw her in his 
life, and rushes out, exclaiming, “All 
the world is gone mad, and is in league 
against me I ' 

The plot of this farce Is from the SpmlilL It iui<l 
been already taken by Corneille In Le Menteur {t^), 
and by Steele In his Lying Lover (xf04). 

Liar {The), A 1 Aswad; also called 
“The Impostor," and “The Weather¬ 
cock." He set himself up as a prophet 
against Mahomet; but frequently changj^d 
his creed. 

^ Mos^ilma was also called “llie 
Liar.” He wrote a letter to Mabomeft 
which began thus: “From Mosiiilma 
prophet of Allah, to Mahomet prophet 
of Allah; ” and received an answer 
beginning thus: “ From Mahomet tbe 
prophet of Allah, to Mostiilma the Liar/’ 

Liaitg \The Prince Ferdinand 
Mendez Pmio, a Portuguese traveller, 
whose narratives deal so much in the 
marvellous that CbrVsilite^ dubbed him 
“The Prince of liars.” He is alluded fo 
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!a the 7 Vi//rr as a man "of infinite ad¬ 
venture and unbounded imagination." 

Sir John Mandeville is called "The 
Lying Traveller " {1300-1372). 

Ziibanlal (4 syL ), the guardian angel 
of Philip the apostle,— Kiopsfock: The 
Messiah, iii. (1748). 

jLribac'chio, the ventus LyVicus or 
south-west wind ; called in Latin A*fer, 
The word occurs in Paradise Lost, x. 706 
(1665). 

Liberator (The), Daniel O’Connell 
was so called because he was the leader 
of the Irish party, which sought to sever 
Ireland from England. Also called " The 
Irish Agitator " (1776-1847). 

IT Simon Elolivar, who established the 
independence of Peru, is so called by the 
Peruvians (1785-1831). 

Liberator of tbe Hew World 

(The), Dr. Franklin {1706-1790). 

Liberty, a poem in five parts, by 
Thomson. Part 1, Ancient and Modern 
Italy compared ; part a, Greece ; pair 3, 
Pome; part 4, Britain ; part 5, a prospect 
of future times, given by the goddess of 
Liberty, It is an excellent poem. 

(Percy Bysshe Shelley published, in 
1858, an Ode to Liberty; and J ohn Stuart 
Mill an essay On Liberty, 1858.) 

Liberty {Goddess of), Mile. Mal- 
liard. On December ao, 1793, the French 
installed the worship of reason for the 
worship of God, and M. Chaumette 
induced Mile. Malliard, an actress, to 
personify the " goddess of Liberty." She 
was borne in a palanquin, dressed with 
buskins, a Phrygian cap, and a blue 
chlamys over a white tunic. Being 
brought to Notre Dame, she was placed 
on the high altar, and a huge candle was 
placed behind her. Mile. Malliard 
lighted the candle, to signify that liberty 
frees the mind from darkness, and is the 
" light of the worldthen M. Chaumette 
fell on his knees to her and offered incense 
as to a god. 

(The goddess if). The statue 
SO €i^€d, placed over the entrance of the 
IHdais Royal, represented Mmc. Tallien. 

3 Uberty lOall. Squire Hardcastle 
says tovoung Marlow and Hastings, when 
they mistake his house for an *' inn," and 

ve themselves airs, '‘This is Liberty 
all, gentlemen; you may do just as you 
l^Wthtre/'-^Gmdsmiihi Sloops to 
CoHgtm, i a (1773), 


Libiti’na, the goddess who presides 
over funerals, and hence in Latin an un^' 
dertaker is called libitindrius. 

He brought fwo physician* to rlsit me, who. by their 
appearance, seemed zealous ministers of the goddeia 
Libitma.—.* Bias, lx. 8 (1735). 

Library {St. Victor^s), in Paris, 
Joseph Scaliger says " it had absolutely 
nothing in it but trash and rubbish.^’ 
Rabelais gives a long list of its books, 
amongst which may be mentioned the 
Tumbril of Salvation, the Pomegranate cf 
Vice, the Henbane of Bishops, the Mus- 
tard-pot of Penance, the Crucible of Con¬ 
templation, the Goad of Wine, the Spur 
of Cheese, the Cobbled-Shoe of Humility, 
the Trivet of Thought, the Curd's Rap on 
the Knuckles, the Pilgrims' Spectacles, the 
Prelates' Bagpipes, the Lawyers' Furred 
Cat, the Cardinals' Rasp, etc.— Rabelais: 
Pantafruel, ii. 7 (1533). 

Liebas, servant of Hercules, who 
brought to him from DejaniVa the 
poisoned shirt of Nessus. He was throvm 
by Hercules from the top of mount Etna 
into the sea. Seneca says (Hercules) that 
Lichas was tossed aloft into the air, and. 
sprinkled the clouds with his blood. 
Ovid says, "He congealed, like hail, in 
mid-air, and turned to stone; then, falling 
into the Euboic Sea, became a rock, which 
still bears his name and retains the 
human form " (Met., ix.). 

Let me lodgre Llcha* on the boms ol the moon. 
Bkaktspearx. AHt<fnyandCltcfaUra, *ctIv. sc. lOpdoS), 

Lichfield. The field of the dead 
bodies. AngIo-S<axon Heed, licit, or licet 
feld (lie, the place of a dead body, or a 
dead body). 

tOcliSeld] is said to bare derived Its name from the 
mart^Tdon of more than a thousand Christians, wboam 
said to have been massacred here in the reig^n ef Die* 
deti&n.—/.mm ; TpPogruAhical DicUenary (aiticie 
•* Uchfield ’■). 

(Lich-gate is a shelter at the gate of a 
churchyard, where the bearers rest the 
c^n before ascending the steps of the 
churchyard, and to await the clergyman.) 

Licked Into Shajpe. According to 
legend, the young bear is bom a shaprfess 
mass, and the dam licks her cub into iu 
proper shape* 

The she*bear ticks her cubs Into a sort 
Of shape. 

SyrffM : TheDtymntsi TransP^muA, L 1 

Lickittlp (The laird of), friend Of 
Neil Blanc the town piper .—Sir Wi 
Scott: Old MofiaHiy (time, Charles II.); 

Lie. The four P's disputed as ‘to 
which could tell the greatest He. The 
Palmer asserted that he had never seen a 
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woman out of patience ; the other three 
P's (a Pardoner, a Poticary, and a Pedlar) 
were so taken aback by this assertion that 
they instantly gave up the contest, saying 
that it was certainly the greatest false¬ 
hood they had ever heard.— IJeywood: 
The Four Fs (1520). 

N. B.—Tennyson says— 


A lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of Hea. 

A lie which is all a lie njay be met and foug’ht with out¬ 
right ; 

But a he which is part a truth is a harder matterto Aght. 

Tht Grandm^tfur, 


Isiebenstein and Sternfels, two 

ruined castles on the Rhine. Leoline the 
orphan was the sole surviving child of 
the lord of Liebenstein, and two brothers 
(Warbeck and Otto) were the only sur¬ 
viving children of the lord of Sternfels. 
Both these brothers fell in love with Leo- 
line, but as the lady gave Otto the pre¬ 
ference, Warbeck joined the crusades. 
Otto followed his brother to Palestine, 
but the war was over, and Otto brought 
l>ack with him a Greek girl, whom he 
had made his bride. Warbeck now sent 
a challenge to his brother for this insult 
to Leoline, but Leoline interposed to stop 
the fight. Soon after this the Greek wife 
eloped, and Otto died childless. Leoline 
retired to the adjacent convent of Bom- 
hofen, which was attacked by robbers, 
and Warbeck, in repelling them, received 
his death-wound, and died in the lap of 
Leoline. — Traditions of the Rhine, 

Xiife {The Battle of), a Christmas 
story, by C. Dickens (1846). It is the 
story of Grace and Marion, the two 
daughters of Dr. Jeddler, both of whom 
loved Alfred Heathfield, their father’s 
ward. Alfred loved the younger daugh¬ 
ter ; but Marion, knowing of her sister’s 
love, left her home clandestinely, and all 
thought she had eloped with Michael 
Warden. Alfred then married Grace, 
and in due time Marion made it known 
to her sister that she had given up Alfred 
to her, and had gone to live with her aunt 
Martha till they were married. It is 
said that Marion subsequently married 
Michael Warden, and found with him a 
happy home. 

Ufe in. Xk>udott, or The Day and 
Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn and 
Corinthian Tom,” by Pierce Egan (1834). 
The illustrations are by Cruikshank. 


one flire® syrens. Mil- 
ton gives the classic syrens combs; but 
this u mixing Greek syrens with Scandi¬ 


navian mermaids, (LigSa or Largeia 
means "shrill,” or "sweet-voiccd.”) 

fi^I fair Ligea's golden comb, 

Wtierewith she stts on diamond rockt, 

Sleeking her soft alluring lucks. 

Mitton : Comus, 880 (1634}. 

(The three syrens were Parthen'opft, 
Lig6a, and Leucos'ia, not Leucothea, g,v,) 

Ll^ht of the Agfe, Maimon’idds or 
Rabbi Moses ben Maimon of Coridova 
(1135-1204). 

Light of the Karam [xzV], the 
sultana Nour'mahal', afterwards called 
Nourjeham (‘ * light of the world ”). She 
was the bride of Selim son of Acbar.— 
Moore: Ijilla Rookh {i 8 iy). 

Light o' Keel {Janet), mother of 
Godfrey Bertram Hewit.— Sir W, Scott: 
Ctuy Mannering (time, George II.). 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life, a series of tales by professor John 
Wilson (1822). 

Lightbody iLuckie), a/wj" Marian 
Loup-the-Dyke,’^ mother of Jean Girder 
the -coper's wife.— W. Scott: Bride 
of l^'mmermoor (time, William III.). 

Lightborn, the murderer who assas¬ 
sinated Edward ll,—Marlowe: Edward 
//. (1593). 

Lightfoot, one of the seven attend¬ 
ants of Fortunio. So swift was he of 
foot, that he was obliged to tie his legs 
when he went hunting, or else he always 
outran the game, and so lost it,— Com- 
tesse D'Aulnoy: Fairy Tales (“ For¬ 
tunio,” 1682). 

Lightning. Benjamin Franklin in¬ 
vented lightning conductors; hence 
Campbell says it is allotted to man, with 
Newton to mark the speed of light, with 
Herschel to discover planets, and 

With Franklin grasp the lightning's fiery wing. 

CantrbcU: Pi»asur 4 M of Hope, i. (1799!. 

Lovers killed by Lightning, (See under 
I^OVERS.) 

Lightning Protectors. Jupiter 

chose the eagle as the most approved 
preservative against lightni^, Augustus 
Caesar the sea-calf, and 'Tibcnus the 
laurel.— Collumella, x, ; Suetonius: In 
Fit, Aug,, xc,; Suetonius: In Vita Tib,, 
Ixix. 

Houseleek, called " Jupiter’s Beard," Is 
a defence aminst lightning and evil spirits; 
hence Chariemagne’s edict— 

Bl habrnt qttbqm lupni doiatiitt tww Jqfto b i ib naii 
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Idghtwood (Mortimer), a solicitor, 
who conducts the “ Haxraon murder ” 
case. He is the great friend of Eugene 
Wraybum, barrister-at 4 aw, and it is the 
great ambition of his heart to imitate the 
nonchalance of his friend. At one time 
Mortimer Lightwood admired Bella 
Wilfer.— Dickens: Our Mutual Friend 
(1864). 

Ligurian Republic (The), Ve- 
netia, Genoa, and part of Sardinia, 
formed by Napoleon I. in 1797. 

Ligurian Sage (The), Aulus Per- 
sius tiaccus, the satirist (34-62). 

Likenesses Repeated. 

(i) Strabo (father of Pompey) and his 
cook were exactly alike. 

{2) Sura (proconsul of Sicily) and a 
fisherman were so much alike that Sura 
asked the fisherman if his mother had 
ever been in Rome. "No,” said the 
man, ** but my father has.” 

(3) Walter de Hempsham abbot of 
Canterbury and his shepherd were |p 
alike that when the shepherd was dressed 
in the abbot’s gown, even king John was 
deluded by the resemblance .—Percy : 
Reliques (" King John and the abbot of 
Canterbury,” q.v.). 

(4) The brothers Antipholus, the 
brotners Dromio, the brothers Mensech- 
mus (called by Plautus, Sosicles and 
Mcmechmus), were exactly alike. 

Lik'strond, the abode, after death, 
of perjurers, assassins, and seducers. 
The word means " strand of corpses.” 
Nestrond is the strand or shore of the 
dead .—Scandinavian Mythology, 

Lilbum (yohn), a contentious leveller 
in the Commonwealth, of whom it w^as 
said, //no one else were alive, John would 
quarrel with Lilbum, The epigrammatic 
epitaph of John Lilburn is as follow'S 

Is John doparted, and is Lilbum s^onef 

FarewaU to both, to Lilbum and to John 1 

Yet belnff gone, take this advice from me: 

Let them not both In one buried be. 

Here lay ye John; lav Lllbura thereaboutj 

For if they both should meet, they would uM om, 

Lilly immortalized by Goethe, was 
Anna Elizabeth Sebdnemann, daughter 
of a Frankfort banker. She was 16 when 
Goethe first knew her. 

LiUdS (City of), Florence, 

lUliuau, a woman wooed bjr a phan¬ 
tom that lived in her father’s pines. At 
nightfall the phantom iriiispered love, 
and won the mir Lilinau, who followed 
his green waving plume through the 


forest, but never more was seen.— Ameri^ 
can-Indian Legend, 

Told sho the tale of the fair LUinau, who was wooed 
by a phantom 

That through the pines o'er her father’s lodge. In the 
hush of the twilight. 

Breathed like the evening wind, and whispered love to 
the maiden; 

TOI she followed hla green and waving plume tho’ the 
forest, 

And never more returned, nor was seen again by het 
people. 

L*m}^eWrto: Evan^clitie, 11 , 4 (1849). 

LiUs or Iiilithy Adam’s wife before 
Eve was created. Lilis refused to submit 
to Adam, and was turned out of paradise; 
but she still haunts the air, and is 
especially hostile to new-born children. 

(Goethe has introduced her in his Faust, 
1790.) 

Lil'lia-Biauca, the bright airy 
daughter of Nantolet, beloved by Pinac 
the fellow-traveller of Mirabel " the 
wild goose.”— Fletcher: The Wild-goose 
Chase (1652). 

Lilli-bnrlero, bullen-a-la! a song 
which greatly contributed to deprive 
James II. of his three kingdoms, and to 
drive him into exile. He had appointed 
Richard Talbot earl of Tyrconnel, a most 
out-and-out papist, to the lieutenancy of 
Ireland, in i 636 , and the violence of his 
administration gave great offence to the 
protestant party. The song was written 
in 1683 or 1684, and the king abdicated 
in 1688. 

Ho 1 brodei Teague, dost hear de decree f 
Lilli-burlero, buUen-a-lal 
Dat we shall have a new deputlel 
Lilli-burlero, buIlen-a-la I 
Lero, lero, lilli-burlero, 

Lero, lero, buUen-a la 1 

Ho 1 by shala’t Tyburn, It is de Talbote; 

Lila-ourlero, bullen-a-la I 
And be will cut de Englishmen’s troete 1 
LiUi-burlero, bullen-a-ia 1 
Lero, lero, lUli-burlero, 

Lero, lero. buUen-a-la t 

(Attributed to lord irharton.) 

'The song is inserted in Percy’s 
Reliques, ser. iii. bk. iii. 23. 

Lilliputy the country of the Lilli¬ 
putians, a race of pygmies of very di¬ 
minutive size, to whom Gulliver appeared 
a monstrous giant.— Swift: Gulliver's 
Travels ('* Voyage to Lilliput,” 1726). 

N.B.—'The voyage to Lilliput is a satire 
on the manners and habits of George I. 

lauy. the wife of Andrew. Andrew it 
the servant of Charles Brisac a scholar.— 
Fletcher: Tke Rider Brother (iSjy), 

Lilly (William), an English astro¬ 
loger, who was employed during the Civil 
Wars by both parties; and even Charles 
I. consulted him about his |»rojec^ 
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escape from Carisbrookc Castle {1602- 
x68i). (See Lenormand, p. 605.) 

He talks of Raymond Lully [g.v.'] and the ghost of 
Lilly.— LurvtJbrLwt, Hi. |i69S)- 

Iiillyviok, the collector of water- 
rates, and uncle to Mrs. Kenwigs. He 
considered himself far superior in a social 
point of view to Mr. Kenwigs, who was 
only an ivory-turner; but be confessed 
him to be "an honest, well-behaved, 
r^pectable sort of a man.” Mr. Lilly- 
vick looked on himself as one of the 
iHU of society. ' ‘ If ever an old gentle¬ 
man made a point of appearing in public 
shaved close and clean, that old gentle¬ 
man was Mr. Lillyvick. If ever a col¬ 
lector had borne himself like a collector, 
and assumed a solemn and portentous 
dignity, as if he had the whole world on 
his books, that collector was Mr. Lilly¬ 
vick.” Mr. Kenwigs thought the collec¬ 
tor, who was a bachelor, would leave 
each of the Kenwigses £100 \ but he 
"had the baseness” to marry Miss 
Petowker of the Theatre Royal, and 
* * swindle the Kenwigses of their golden ex¬ 
pectations. ”— Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby 

Lily [The), the French king for the 
time being. So called from the lilies, 
which, from the time of Clovis, formed 
the royal device of France. Tasso 
{Jerusalem Delivered) calls them gigU 
acre ("golden lilies ”); but lord Lytton 
calls them " silver lilies ”— 

Lord of the silver lilies, canst thou tell 
If the same fate await not thy descendant? 

Lord Lytton ; Tht Duchess de la I ’alltirc {1836), 

The Lily Maid of Asiolat, Elaine.— 
Tennyson: Idylls of the King (1859). 
(" Astolat ” is in Guildford, Surrey.) 

The Lily of Medicine, a treatise 
written by Bernard Gordon, called Lilium 
Midicina (1480). (See Gordonius, p. 
438.) 

LiznherliaiJiii a tame, foolish keeper. 
Supposed to be meant for the duke of 
L^auderdale.— Dryden : Limberham or 
Kind Keeper, 

Limbo (Latin, limbus, "an edge”), 
a sort of neutral land on the coniines of 
paradise, for those who are not good 
enough for heaven and not bad enough 
for hdl, or rather for those who cannot 
(according to the Church " systenr”) be 
admitted into paradise, either because 
have never heard the gospel or have 
nevcir been baptized. 

tiMM of Sia 

Were Unmeleie; asd If eugbt tbey metaed* 

It proSu not, dace beptfaua wwt not tiMm. 


. , . Jfthey before 

Tlie gospel lived, th^ served not God eilgfet. 

. . . For these defects 

And for no other evil, we are tost. 

Dante: Iv. (1900). 

Limbo of the Moon, Ariosto, in his Or¬ 
lando Furioso, xxxiv. 70, says, in the moon 
are treasured up the precious time mis¬ 
spent in play, all vain efforts, all vows 
never paid, all counsel thrown away, all 
desires that lead to nothing, the vanity 
of titles, flattery, great men's promises, 
court services, and death-bed alms. 
Pope says— 

There heroes’ wits are kept In ponderotts vasal. 

And beaus' In snuff-boxes and tweerer-cases; 

There broken vows and death-bed alms are found. 
And lovers hearts with ends of ribbon bound; 

The courtier s promises, the sick man’s prayers. 

The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs; 

Cages for gnats, and chains toyoke a flea. 

Dried butterflies, and tomes ofcasulstry. 

Do/e / Jta/s 9/the Lock, v. (1711). 

Limbus Fatubrum or the " Fools’ Para¬ 
dise," for idiots, madmen, and others 
who are not responsible for their sins, 
but yet have done nothing worthy of 
salvation, Milton says, from th« earth 
fly to the Paradise of Fools 

AU things transitory and vain . . . the fhitts 
01 painnil superstition and blind seal. • . 

All the unaccomplished works of Nature’s h i n d. 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixed . . . 

The builders here of iiabef . . . 

Others come single. Ke whu to be deenmd 
A god, leaped fondly Into Etna’s Hamei, 
Empedocles; and he who to enjoy 
Plato’s elysium, leaped into the sea . . . 

Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars. 

Milton : Paradise Lost, HI. 448 (1865). 

Limbus Patrum, that half-way house 
between purgatory and paradise, where 
patriarchs and prophets, saints, mar¬ 
tyrs, and confessors, await the "second 
coming. ” This, according to some, is the 
hades or "hell" into which Christ de¬ 
scended when '' He preached to the 
spirits in prison.” t)ante places Limbo 
on the conflnes of hell, but tells us those 
doomed to dwell there are "only so far 
afflicted as that they live without hope ” 
(Inferno, iv.). 

] have some ot them In Lfmbo Patrum, and there 
they are like to dance these three dayn.-ShaJUspmrs ; 
Henry nil, act v, sc. 3 (1601). 

Limbus Puerdrum or "Child’s Para¬ 
dise," for unbaptized infants too young 
to commit actu£d sin, but not eligible for 
heaven because they have not been bap¬ 
tized. 

*,• According to Dantfi, Limbo it 
between hell and that border-land where 
dwell "the praiseless and the blamdets 
dead.” (See Inferno, p. 523.) 

Llmlists the city of Cyprus, called 
Caria by Ptolemf,---A riosfo: Orlando 
Purioso (1516), 
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Xiincins. (See Lynceus.) 

Xincoln {The bishop of), in the court 
of queen Elizabeth. He was Thomas 
Cowper.— Sir W, Scott: Kenilworth 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Jjinooln Green. Lincoln at one 
time dyed the best green of all England, 
and Coventry the best blue. 

. . . and girls in Lincoln green. 

Drayton : Polyoloion, xxr. (162®). 

•. * Kendal was also at one time noted 
for its green. Hence Falstaff speaks of 
" three misbegotten knaves in Kendal 
p-een."— Shakespeare: 1 Henry IV. act 
li. sc. 4 (1597). 

Here be a sort of ragged Imavei come In, 
Clothed all In Kendale greenc. 

Playe of Robyn Hood. 

liixicolnsliire Grasier (A). The 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne published 
The Complete Graxier under this pseu¬ 
donym {1805). 

Xiinco'ya (3 syl.), husband of Co'atel, 
and a captive of the Az'tecas. ."On^, 
when a chief was feasting Madoc, a 
captive served the food.” Madoc says, 
“I marked the youth, for he had features 
of a gentler race ; and oftentimes his eye 
was fixed on me with looks of more than 
wonder.” This young man, ” the flower 
of all his nation,” was to be immolated 
to the god Tezcalipo'ca; but on the eve 
of sacrifice be made his escape, and flew 
to Madoc for protection. The fugitive 
proved both useful and faithful, but 
when he heard of the death of Coaiel, he 
was quite heart-broken. Ayaya^ca, to 
divert him, told him about the spirit- 
land ; and Lincoya asked, " Is the way 
thither long? ” 

The old man replied, "A way of many moons.” 

'* I know a shorter path,” exclaimed the you^. 

And up he sprang, and from the precipice 

Darted. A moment; and Ayaya'ca heard 

His body fall upon the rocks below. 

Southey: Madoc, U. » (1805). 

Xiindab^rides (4 syl.), a euphemism 
for a female of no repute, a courtezan. 
Llndabrid^s is the heroine of the romance 
entitled The Mirror of Knighthood, one of 
the books in don Quixote’s library (pt. 1 . 
i. 6}i and the name became a household 
word for a mistress. It occurs in two of 
sir W. Scott’s novels, Kenilworth and 
WoQdstoch. 

Ziindesay, an archer in the Scotch 
raard of Lxiuis XI. of France.— Sir W* 
Scott: Quentin Durward (time, Edward 

Xsindenay {Lord), one of the embassy 


to queen Mary of Scotland.— 

Scott: The Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Lindorf a poetic swain or lover on 
berglre. 

Do not, for Heaven's sake, bring down Corydon and 
LindoruDon us.—-Jfr iV. Scott. 

Lindsay (Margaret), the heroine of a 
novel by professor John Wilson, entitled 
Trials of Margaret Lindsay, a very 
pathetic story (1785-1854). 

Liuet', daughter of sir Persaunt, and 
sister of Lionds of Castle Perilous 
(ch. 131). Her sister was held captive 
by sir Ironside, the Red Knight of the 
Red I^nds. Linet went to king Arthur 
to entreat that one of his knights might be 
sent to liberate her ; but as she refased to 
give up the name of her sister, the king 
said no knight of the Round Table could 
undertake the adventure. At this, a young 
man nicknamed “Beaumains” [Gareth), 
from the unusual size of his hands, and 
who had beei^ serving in the kitchen for 
twelve months, entreated that he might be 
allowed the quest, which the king granted. 
Linet, how^ever, treated him with the ut¬ 
most contumely, calling him dish-washer, 
kitchen knave, and lout; but he over¬ 
threw all the knights opposed to him, 
delivered the lady LionSs, and married 
her. (Sec Lynette.]— 5 tr T. Malory: 
History of Prince Arthur, i. 130-153 

I1470). 

N. B.—Some men nicknamed her **Thc 
Savage” (ch. 151). Tennyson, in his 
Gareth and Lynette, makes Gareth many 
Lynette, which spoils the allegory (see 
p. 406). 

Lingo, in O’Keefe's comedy Agreeable 

Surprise (1798). 

Lingon [ParsonY in the novel called 
Felix Holt, the Radical, by George Eliot 
(Mrs. J. W. Cross) (1866). 

Lingua, or " the Combat of the 
Tongue,” an allegorical play. Cromwell 
took the part of “ Tactus” in this play 
(1607). 

Llnkinwater ( Tim), confidential 
clerk to the brothers Chee^ble. A kind- 
hearted old bachelor, fossilized in ideas, 
but most kind-hearted, and devoted to 
his masters almost to idolatry. He is 
much attached to a blind blackl^rd cidled 
** Dick,** which he keeps in a large cige. 
The bird has lost its voice from old age ; 
but, in Tim’s opinion, there is no equid 
to it in the whole world* The old derk 
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marries Miss La Creevy, a miniature- 
painter. 

Punctual as th« counting-house dial ... he per¬ 
formed the minutest actions, and arranged the minutest 
artides in hb little room in a precise and regular <^der. 
Paper, pens, Ink, ruler, sealing-wax, wafers. . . . Tim s 
her , Tim’s scrupulously folded gloves, Tim a other coat. 
... all bad taeir accustomed inches of space. . . . 
There was not a more accurate instrument in existence 
than Tim Linkinwater.--/WcArHr ; Nicholas NickUby, 
xxxvii. (1838!. 

lainklater (iMurte)^ yeoman of the 
king’s kitchen. A friend to Ritchie 
Moniplies.— Sir W, Scott: Fortunes of 
Nigel (time, James I.). 

Zsinne {The Heir of), a ballad in two 
parts. (See under Heir of Linne, p. 479.) 

Lion {A), emblem of the tribe of 
Judah, The old church at Totnes con¬ 
tained a stone pulpit divided into com¬ 
partments containing shields, decorated 
with the several emblems of the Jewish 
tribes, of which this is one. 

Judah is a lion's whelp;he couched as a lion, 
and as an old lion; who shall rouse him upt— Gen. 
xlix. 9. 

The Lion, a symbol ^f ambition. 
When Dant6 began the ascent of fame, 
he was met first by a panther {pleasure), 
and then by a lion {ambition), which 
tried to stop his further progress. 

A lion came 

With head erect, and hunger mad. 

DanU; HeU, I. (raoo). 

Xaion {The), Henry duke of Bavaria 
and Saxony, son of Henry “the Proud” 
(1129-1195). 

I^uis VIII. of France, bom under the 
sign Leo (1187, 1223-1226). 

William of Scotland, who chose a 
red lion rampant for his cognizance 
(♦. 1165-1214). 

The Golden Lion, emblem of ancient 
Assjrna. The bear was that of ancient 
Persia. 

Where Is th’ Assyrian lion's golden hide. 

That ail the East once grasped in lordly paw f 
Where that great Persian bear, whose sweAing pride 
The lion’s self tore out with rav’nous Jaw f 

/>. Fktcher: The FuffU Island, rii. (1639). 

The Valiant Lion, Alep Arslan, son 
of Togml Beg the Perso-Turkish mon¬ 
arch (*, 1063-1072). 

Iai<m Attending' on Man. 

(i) Una was attended by a lion. 
Spenser says that Una was seeking St. 
Gieorge, and as she sat to rest herself, a 
Uon rushed suddenly out of a thicket, with 
^ping mouth and lashing tail; but as it 
drew near, it was awe-struck, licked her 
feet and hands, and followed her like a 
dog. Sansloy slew the faithful beast.— 
FaHrie Queene, I. iii. 4a (1590). 


N.B.—This is an allegory of the Refor¬ 
mation. The “lion” means England# 
and “ Una ” means truth or the reformed 
religion. England (ike lion) waited on 
truth or the Reformation. “Sansloy” 
means queen Mary or false faith, which 
killed the lion, or separated England 
from truth (or the true faith). It might 
seem to some that Sansfoy should have 
been substituted for Sansloy ; but this 
could not be, because Sansfoy had been 
slain already. 

(2) Sir Ewain de Gallis or Twain de 
Galies was attended by a lion, which, in 
gratitude to the knight, who had delivered 
It from a serpent, ever after became his 
faithful servant, approaching the knight 
with tears, and rising on its hind feet. 

(3) Sir Geoffrey de JLatour was aided by 
a lion against the Saracens; but the 
faithful brute was drowned in attempting 
to follow the vessel in which the knight 
had embarked on his departure from the 
Holy Land. 

(4) St. yeromels represented as attended 
by a lion. The tale is that while St. Jeromc 
was lecturing, a lion entered the room, 
and lifted up one of his paws. All the 
disciples fled precipitately, but St. Jerome 
took up the paw and saw it was wounded 
with a thorn. He took out the thorn and 
dressed the wound ; and the lion showed 
a wish to stay with its benefactor, and, 
followed him about like a dog. (See 
Androclus, p. 42.) 

Lion of God (The), Ali, son-in-law 
of Mahomet. He was called at birth 
** The Rugged Lion ” (al Haidara) (60a, 
65 {- 66 i). 

Hamza, called The Lion of God and 
of His Prophet.” So Gabriel told Ma¬ 
homet his uncle was registered in heaven. 

Lion of Janina, Ali Pasha, over¬ 
thrown in 1822 by Ibrahim Pasha (1741, 
1788-1822). 

Lion of the North (The), Gu»- 
tavus Adolphus (1594, 1611-1632). 

Xiion-Heart. Richard I. was called 
Caeur de Lion because he plucked out a 
lion's heart, to which beast he had been 
exposed by the duke of Austria, for 
having slain his son. 

It is sayd that a lyon was put to kyng« Richard*, 
beyin^r in prison, ... to devour him; and when the 
lyon was gapyn^ h* put his anne In his mouth, and 
pulled tho Ivon the harte so hard that he slews Ch* 
lyon; and therefore ... he is called Rlcharde CimrA 
Ly<m.^Rastal: CkrenkU 11533). 

Lion Sing of Affsyriai Arioch «/ 

Aji»r(B.C. 1927-1897). 
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Lion RcmiT^ (L^), marshal Ney> 
who had red hair and red whiskers 
(1769-1815). 

Iiion-Tamer. One of the most re¬ 
markable was Ellen Bright, who ex¬ 
hibited in Womb well’s menagerie. She 
was killed by a tiger in 1850, aged 17 
years. 

Lion's Provider {The), the jackal, 
which often starts prey which the lion 
appropriates. 

. . . the poor jackals are less foul 
being the brave lion’s keen proviilcrs) 

Than human insects catering for spulers. 

Byron: Don yuan, U. 37 (z8e4). 

Lions (White and Red). Prester 
John, in his letter to Manuel Comnenus 
emperor of Constantinople, says his land 
is the “home of white and red lions” 

Lionel and Clarissa, an opera by 

Bickerstaff(i768). Sir John Flowerdale has 
a daughter named Clarissa, whose tutor 
Is Lionel, an Oxford graduate. Colfsel 
Oldboy, his neighbour, has a daughter 
Diana and a son named Jessamy, a noodle 
and a fop. A proposal is made for 
Clarissa Flowerdale to marry Jessamy; 
but she despises the prig, and loves Lionel. 
After a little embroglio, sir John gives his 
consent to this match. Now for Diana : 
Harman, a guest of Oldboy’s, tells him 
he is in love, but that the father of the 
lady will not consent to his marriage. 
Oldboy advises him to elope, lends his 
carriage and horses, and writes a letter 
for Harman, which he is to send to the 
girl'Si father, Harman follows this advice, 
and elopes with Diana; but Diana repents, 
returns home unmarried, and craves her 
father's forgiveness. The old colonel 
yields, the lovers arc united, and Oldboy 
says he likes Harman the better for his 
pluck and manliness. 

Lionell (‘SrV), brother of sir Launce- 
lot, son 01 Ban king of Benwick 
{Brittany)* 

JCiiones (3 jy/.), daughter of sir Per- 
saunt of Castle Perilous, where she was 
held captive by sir Ironside, the Red 
Knight 6f the Red Lands. Her siste. 
Linet* w^ent to the court of king Arthur 
to request that some knight would under¬ 
take to deliver her sister from her oppres¬ 
sors; but as she refused to give up the name 
of the lady, the king said no knight of the 
Round Table could undertake the quest. 
(For the rest of the tale, see Linet.}~5i> 


T. Malory : History of Prince Arthur^ i 

120-153 (1470). 

Li'onesae (3 syl,), Lyonesse, 01 
Lion'es, a tract of land between Land's 
End and the Scilly Isles, now submerged 
“full forty fathoms under water.*' It 
formed a part of Cornwall. Thus sir 
Tristram de Lionfis is always called a 
Cornish knight. When asked his name, 
he tells sir Kay that he is sir Tristram 
de Lion^s; to which the seneschal answers, 
“ Yet heard I never in no place that any 
good knight came out of Cornwall.’*— Sir 
T* Malory: History of Prince Arthur, ii. 
56 (1470), (See Leonesse, p. 606.) 

(kespecting the knights of Cornwall, sir 
Mark the king of Cornwall had thrown 
the whole district into bad odour. He 
was false, cowardly, mean, and most 
unknightly.) 

Lir. The Death of ike Children of Lir. 
This i» one of the three tragic stories of 
the ancient Irish. The other two are The 
Death of the Children of Touran and The 
Death of the Children of Usnach* (See 
Fionnuala, p. 369.J— O'Flan^han : 
Transactions oj the Gaelic Society^ i. 

Lir {ICingY father of Fionnuala. 
On the death of Fingula (the mother of 
his daughter), he married the wicked 
Aoife, who, through spite, transformed 
the children of Lir into swans, doomed 
to float on the water for centuries, till 
they hear the first mass-bell ring. 'Toro 
Moore has versified this legend. 

Silent, O Moyle, be the roar of thy water f 

Break not, ye breezes, your cluun of repo*®-- 
While murmuring mournfully Lir’s lonely daughtw 

Tells to the night-star her tale of woes. 

Moore: Irish Melodies, iv. ('* Song of Fionnuala,’* xSta). 

Liris, a proud but lovely daughter of 
the race of man, beloved by Rubi, first 
of the angel host. Her passion was the 
love of knowledge, and she was capti¬ 
vated by all her angel lover told her of 
heaven and the works of God. At last 
she requested Rubi to appear before her 
in all his glory, and. as she fell into his 
embrace, she was burnt to Eishes by the 
rays which issued from him.— Moore: 
Urves of the Angels, ii. (1822). 

(This is the tale of Semele, q.v,) 

Llrriper’fl Lodginfifs (Mrs.), 81, 
.'Norfolk Street, Strand. A Christm^ tale 
told in All the Year Round, by Dickens 
{1B62). It recounts her troubles with her 
lodgers, and with Miss Wozenham, an 
opposition lodging-house keeper; but the 
cream of the tale is the adoption of poor 
Jemmy by mayor Jackman—his education 
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at home and his beini^ sent to a boarding- 
school. It is an excellent tale. A sequel, 
called Afrs, Lirriper's Legacy, appeared 
in 1864. 

Xiisa, an innkeeper's daughter, who 
wishes to mairy Elvi'no a wealthy far¬ 
mer ; but El vino is in love with Ami'na. 
Suspicious circumstances make Elvino 
renounce his true love and promise 
marriage to Lisa; but the suspicion is 
shown to be causeless, and Lisa is dis¬ 
covered to be the paramour of another. 
So Elvino returns to his first love, and 
Lisa is left to Alessio, with whom she had 
been living previously.— Bellini : La 
Sonnambula, an opera (1831). 

Iiia'boa or Lisbo'ai Lisbon. 

Iiisette. Les Injidilitis de Lisette and 
Lei Gueux are the two songs which, in 
1813, gained for B^ranger admission to 
the "Caveau,” a club of Paris, estab¬ 
lished in 1729 and broken up in 1749; 
it was re-established in 1806, and finally 
closed in 1817. 

Les Infidilitis supposes that Banger 
loved lisette, who bestowed her favours 
on sundry admirers; and B6ranger, at 
each new proof of infidelity, "drowned 
nis sorrow in the bowd." 

Lisette, ma Lisette, 

Tu m’as tromp^ toujour =>, 

Mats vive la grisccte 1 
Je veux, Lisette. 

Bo(re h nos aniours. 

Let Itifid/liUs tk Listtk, 

Llsmaha'gfO {Captain), a super¬ 
annuated officer on half-pay, who marries 
Miss Tabitha Bramble for the sake of 
her j^4ooQ. He is a hard-featured, for¬ 
bidding Scotchman, singular in dress, 
eccentric in manners, self-conceited, 
pedantic, disputatious, and rude. 
Though most tenacious in argument, he 
can yield to Miss Tabitha, whom he 
wishes to conciliate. Lismahago reminds 
one of don Quixote, but is sufficiently 
unlike to be original.— Smollett: The 
Expedition of Humphry Clinker (1771). 

XdMftrdo, valet to don Felix. He is 
a conceited high-life-below-stairs fop, who 
makes love to Inis and Flora.— Mrs, 
Centliwt: The Wonder (1713). (See 
FLIPPANTA, p. 374.) 

played ** Uasardo *intketkyle 
of hb mat master iW^dward^ and most dimttlagly. 

H/k^Afrs. Siddon*. 

Jjifl'uarta (The Exploits and Adven¬ 
tures of), part of the series of Le Roman 
des Romanst or ^at pertaining to 
"Am'adis of Gaiil." This part was 
added by Juan DlaA. 


Literary Forgeri.^MSee Forgers 

AND Forgeries, p. 382.) 

Literary Men and their Wives. 

(See Married Men of Genius.) 

Literature (Father of Modem 
French), Claude de Seyssel (1450-1520). 

Father of German Literature, Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781). 

Littimer, the painfully irreproach¬ 
able valet of Steerforth ; in whose 
presence David Copperfield feels always 
most uncomfortably small. Though as a 
valet he is propriety in Sunday best, he is 
nevertheless cunning and deceitful. Steer¬ 
forth, tired of " Little Em’ly," wishes to 
marry her to Littimer ; but from this lot 
she is rescued, and emigrates to Australia. 
—Dickens : David CopperfMd (1849). 

Little { Thomas), Thomas Moore 
published, in i8o8, a volume of amatory 
poems under this name. 

Tls Little l—young Catullus of his day, 

As sweet but as immoral as his lay. 

Byron ; English Bards and Stolch Bevxewtrs (1609I. 

Little BlXlee. (See Billee, p. 120.) 

Little Britain, Brittan^r; also called 
Armor’ica, and in Arthurian romance 
Benwicke or Bcnwick, 

N.B.—There is a part of London called 
" Little Britain.” It lies between Christ’s 
Hospital (the Blue-coat School) and 
Aldersgate Street. It was here that Mr. 
Jaggers had his chambers. (See J ag¬ 
gers, p. 538.) 

Little Corporal ( The). General 
Bonaparte was so called after the battle 
of Lodi in 1796, from his youthful age 
and low stature. 

Little Dorrit, the heroine and title 
of a novel by C. Dickens (1855). Little 
Dorrit was born and brought up in the 
Marshalsea prison, Bermondsey, where 
her father was confined for debt; and 
when about 14 years of age she used to 
do needlework, to earn a subsistence for 
herself and her father. The child had a 
pale, transparent face; ^uick in expres¬ 
sion, though not beautiful in feature. 
Her eyes were a soft hazel, and her figure 
slight. The little dove of the prison was 
idolized by the prisoners, and when she 
walked out, ev^ man in Bermondsey 
who passed her touched or took ofif his 
bat out of respect to her good works and 
active benevolence. Her father, coming 
into a property, was set free at lenkh, 
and Little Dorrit married Arthur Cl6a- 
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nam, the marriage service being cele¬ 
brated in the Marshalsea, by the prison 
chaplain. 

Uttle-Xindianfl and Bisr-En- 
dians, two religious factions, which 
waged incessant war with each other on 
the’ right interpretation of the fifty- 
fourth chapter of the Blun'decral: “All 
true believers break their eggs at the con¬ 
venient end." The godfather of Calin 
Deffar Plune, the reigning emperor of 
LilHput, happened to cut his finger while 
breaking his egg at the big end, and 
therefore commanded all faithful Lilli¬ 
putians to break their eggs in future at 
the small end. The Blefuscudians called 
this decree rank heresy, and determined 
to exterminate the behevers of such an 
abominable practice from the face of the 
earth. Hundreds of treatises were pub¬ 
lished on both sides, but each empire put 
all those books opposed to its own views 
into the Index Bxpurgatorius^ and not a 
few of the more zealous sort died as 
martyrs for daring to follow their plicate 
judgment in the matter.— Swift: Gullu 
vet's Travels (“Voyage to LiUiput," 
1726). 

Xiittle Fleas have Lesser Para¬ 
sites. Swift, in his Rhapsody on Poetry^ 
wrote— 

So naturalists observe, a floa 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey 
And these have smaller stUi to bite 'em, 

And so proceed ad 

Little French Lawyer {The), a 
comedy by Beaumont (?) and Fletcher 
(16^7). The person so called is La 
Wnt, a wrangling French advocate. 

(Seaumemt died 1616.) 

Little Gentleman in Velvet (To 

the), a favourite Jacobite toast in the 
reign of queen Anne. The reference is to 
the mole that raised the bill against which 
the horse of Willian III, stumbled while 
riding in the park of Hampton Court By 
this accident the king broke his collar¬ 
bone, a severe illness ensued, and he died 
early in 1702. 

Little John (whose surname was 
Nailor), the fdus Achatis of Robin 
Hood. He could shoot an arrow a 
measured mils and somewhat more. So 
could Robin Hood; but no other man 
ever lived who could pertorm the same 
feat. In one of the Robin Hood ballads 
we are told that the name of this free- 
shooter was John Little, and that William 
Stately, in merry mood, reversed the 
names. 


‘*0. hoM U my hand," tbaansaagar rtptyoUr 
** ni servo you with all roy whole heht. 

My name is Tohn Little, a mhn of gfood mettkr; 
Re'er douoc me, for Ill play my part." 

He was, I roust tell you, full seven foot high. 

And maybe an ell in the waste . . . 

Brave Stutely said then . . « 

** This infant was called John Little," quoth he ; 

** Which name shall be chans^M anOn: 

The words we’U transpose, so wherever he g^oes 
His name shall be calied Little John.” 

RitsoH : RoHn Hood Ballads, iL az fbefore 1689). 

(A bow (says Ritson) which belonged 
to Little John, with the name Naylor on 
it, is now in the possession of a gentleman 
in the west riding of Yorkshire.) 

Scott has introduced Little John In Th* Talisman 
(time, Richard I.). 

Little John (Hugh). John Hugh 
Lockhart, grandson of sir Walter Scott, 
is so called by sir Walter in his Tales of 
a Grandfather, written for his grandson. 

Little Marlborough, count von 

Schwerin, a Prussian field-marshal and a 
companion of the duke of Marlborough 
(1684-1757). 

Little Nell, a child distinguished for 
her purity of character, though living in 
the {midst of selfishness, impurity, and 
crime. She was brought up by her 
grandfather, who was in his dotage and, 
having lost his property, tried to eke out 
a narrow living by selling lumber or 
curiosities. At length, through terror of 
Quilp, the old man and his grandchild 
stole away, and led a vagrant life, the 
one idea of both being to get as far as 
possible from the reach of Quilp. They 
finally settled down in a cottage overlook¬ 
ing a country churchyard, where Nell 
Dickens: The Old Curiosity Shop 

(1840). 

Little Feddliugtou, an imaginary 
place, the village of quackery and cant, 
^otisra and humbug, affectation and 
flattery.— Poole: Little Peddlington. 

Little Queen, Isabella of Valois, 
who was married at the age of eight 
years to Richard IL of England, and was 
a widow at 13 years of age (1387-1410). 

Xdttle Ked Eiding-Hood Petit 
Chaperon Rouge), from Les Contes of 
Charles Perrault (1697). Ludwig Tieck 
reproduced the same tale in his Polks^ 
mdrehen popular Slones), in 17^, 
under the German title Leben und Tod aia 
Kleinen Rothkappehen, A little girl takes 
a present to her grandmother; bht a 
wolf has assumed the place of the old 
woman, and, when the child gets into 
bed, devours her. The brothets Grimm 
have reproduced this tale in German. In 
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the Swedish version, Red Riding-Hood is 
a young woman, who takes refuge in a 
tree, the wolf gnaws the tree, and the 
lover arrives just in time to see his 
mistress devoured by the monster. 

”0 rnmdmama, what great eyes you hare 
**Tli« better to see you with, my little dear.' **0 
grandmama, what great ears you have got I" ** The 
Mtter to hear you with, my little dear.^' “O grand- 
mama, what a great mouth you have got t ** "The 
better to eat you up, my little dear," and so saying... 

Zsittlejoliu [Bailie), a magistrate at 
Fairport.— Sir W. Scoti : The Antiquary 
(time, George III.). 

Live to Please ... Dr. Johnson, in 
the prologue spoken by Garrick at the 
opening of Drury Lane, in 1747, says— 

The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give. 

For we that live to please must please to live. 

Livingstone [Guy), a novel by 

George A. Lawrence. 

Livy (The Protestant), John Sleidan 
of Cologne, who wrote a History of the 
Reformation in Germany (1506-1556). 

Livy (The Russian), Nicholas Mi- 
chaelovitch Karamzin (1765-1826). 

Livy of France, Juan de Mariana 
(1537-1624). 

Idvy of Portugal, Joio de Barros 
(1496-1570). 

Lisard. (See “ Lizard " under the 
heading of Superstitions.) 

Lizard Islands, fabulous islands, 
where damsels, outcast from the rest of 
the world, find a home and welcome.— 
Torquemada : Garden of Flowers. 

Lizard Point (Cornwall), a corrup¬ 
tion of Lazar s Point, being a place of 
retirement for lazars or lepers. 

Lla'ian, the unwed mother of prince 
Hoel. His father was prince Hoel, the 
illegitimate son of king Owen of North 
Wales. H6el the father was slain in battle 
by his half-brother David, successor to 
the throne; and Llaian, with her young 
son, also called Hoel, accompanied prince 
Madoc to America.— Southey : Modoc 
(180S). 

XJewellyii, son of Yorwerth, and 
grandson of Owen king of North Wales. 
Yorwerth was the eldest son, but was 
set aside because he had a blemish in the 
face, and his half-brother David was 
king. David began his reign killing 
or banishing all the family of his father 
who might disturb his succession. 
Amongst those he killed was Yorwerth, 


in consequence of which Llewellyn re¬ 
solved to avenge his father’s death; and 
his hatred against bis" uncle was un¬ 
bounded. ^Southey : Madoc (1805). 

•'Blemish . . .“see KiNGSHiP. 

Llewellyn’s Bog. (See Gelert, 
p. 410.) 

Iiloyd with an ‘‘ L.” 

One morning, a Welsh coach-makcr came with his bill 
to my lord [the earl qf Brent/ord\. “ You arc called, I 
think, Mr, Lloyd t ’’ “ At your lordship’s service, my 
lord.'* "Whatl Lloyd with an '1,*T' It was with 
an L." *' In your part of the world I have heard that 
Lloyd and Flloycl are synonymous: Is U so T ’’ inquired 
his lordship. "Very often, indeed, my lord," was the 
reply. ** You say that you spell your name with an 
• L’l’' "Always, my lord," " That, Mr. Lloyd, is a 
little unlucky; for I am paying my debts alphabeti¬ 
cally, and In four or five years you might have come in 
with the 'F’s’: but I am afraid 1 can give you no 
hopes fo»‘ your * L.' Good morning.’ —/-'’(wnie ,• TAr 
Lame Lmer. 

Lloyd’s Books, two enormous 

ledger-looking volumes, raised on desks 
at right and left of the entrance to Lloyd’s 
Rooms. These books give the principal 
arrivals, and all losses by wreck, fire, or 
other accident at sea. The entries are 
written in a fine, bold, Roman hand, 
legible to all readers. 

Lloyd's List is a London periodical, 
in which the shipping news received at 
Lloyd’s Rooms is regfularly published. 

L. N. Bi., initialism of Mrs. Raynard, 
authoress of The Book and Its Story, The 
Missing Link, etc. Died 1879. 

Loathly La^ ('^ke), a hideous 
creature, whom sir Gaw’ain marries, and 
who immediately becomes a most beau¬ 
tiful woman.— The Marriage of Sir 
Gawain (a ballad). 

The walls . . . were clothed with grim old tapestry, 
representing the memorable story of sir Gawain's 
wedding . . . with the Loathly I.ady.— 5 tr IV. SceU. 

Lobal^a, one of the sorcerers in 
the caverns of Dom-Daniel, "under the 
roots of the ocean.” These spirits were 
destined to be destroyed by one of the race 
of Hodeirah, and, therefore, they perse¬ 
cuted the whole of that race even to aeath. 
(For the sequel of the tale, see Moharer.) 
^Southey: Thalaba the Destroyer (1797). 

Local Bezignationz and Lan* 
cashire Mamuactores, etc. 

ASH’n [Ashton-onder-I.jrne], feltcws or /eilye, 

BowrON IBolton], Billy or trgUers. 

BOWDBN iCheshire], downs (i.e. potatoes). 

BUXy, mtiffers, 

BURY, cymbHns. 

ChBADLB, swingers (a peculiar coeR. 

CONCLETON, foinSs^ 

ECCLBS, cakes. 

Everton, tt^eys* 

GLASGOW, catJemg, 

Gorton. buii>degs. 

Liverpool. gentUmm, 

LONDON, genU. 



LOCHABER* 

MANCKBSTBR. men, 

Manchester, Mttcnt, 

Middleton, mthmes. 

Nottingham, iambs, 

ORMSKIRK, gingsrbrtad. 

OWDAN [Oldhamj, chaps, 

FaiSLEV, bsdics. 

RADCLIFFH, napers. 

Rochdale, ea-wbies. 

STRETFORD, blackpuddiftps, 

Warrington, au. 

Manchester Gmmrdimn, 

Ijoclia'ber {Farewell to), a song by 
Allan Ramsay, set to music for three 
roices by Dr. Chalcott. 

Farewell to Locha'ber, and fareweD to Jean iyeen\ 
Where heartsome with thee I have many dayi t>eea. 
These tears that I shed are all for niy dear, 

And not for the danglers attending on war} 

Though home on rough seas to a tar-di.staat shorei, 
Maybe to return to Lochaber no more 1 

IiOdLaw. It’s a far cry to Lochaw ; 
i.e. his lands are very extensive. Lochaw 
was the original seat of the Campbells; 
and so extensive were their possessions, 
that no cry or challenge could reach from 
one end of them to the other. Meta¬ 
phorically, it means—the subject following 
has no connection, or a remote one, w'itb 
the subject just mentioned. p 

Locliier (2 syl.). Sir Evan Cameron, 
lord of I^chiel, surnamed ‘‘The Black*' 
and " The Ulysses of the Highlands,” 
died 1719. His son, called “ The Gentle 
Lochiel,” is the one referred to by Thomas 
Campbell in Lochuts Warning. He 
fought in the battle of Cullo'den for prince 
Charles, the Young Pietender (1746). 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array I 

For a field of the dead ruslies red on my sight. 

And the clans of Cullo'den are scattered in fight. 

Campbell: LachitCs IVarnieep. 
And Cameron, in the shock of steel. 

Die like the offspring of Lochiel. 

Str IV. Scott: Field n/WaierMs. 

Loohinvar', a young Highlander, 
in love with a lady at Netherby Hall 
(condemned to marry a "laggard in 
love and a dastard in war^']. Her 
young chevalier induced the too-willing 
lassie to be his partner in a dance ; and, 
while the guests were intent on their 
amusements, swung her into bis saddle 
and made off with her before the bride¬ 
groom could recover from his amaze¬ 
ment.— Sir W. Scott: Marmion (x8o8). 

Lookleven ( The lady of), mother of 
the regent MuiTay.— IV, Seott: The 
Abbot {ximCt Elizabeth). 

(Michael Bruce wrote a descriptive 
po^ in blank verse, called Lockleven^ 
which was published in 1770.) 

XiOoliliMi the Gaelic name for Scan¬ 
dinavia. It pfenerally means Denmark. 
—Onfoa; Fmgal, 


LODA. 

Ijockit. the jailer in Gay’s Beggat^i 
Opera. He was an inhuman brute, who 
refused to allow captain Macheath any 
more candles in his cell, and threatened to 
clap on extra fetters, unless he supplied 
him with more "garnish” [jailfees), 
Lockit loaded his prisoners with fetters 
in inverse proportion to the fees which 
they paici, ranging " from one guinea to 
ten.” (See Lucy.) — Gay: The Beggar^$ 
Opera (1727). 

The quarrel between Peachum and Lockit was an 
allusion to a personal collision between Walpole and 
his colleague lord Townsend.—-A. Chambers: English 
Literature, L 571. 

Ziocksley, In Nottinghamshire, the 

birthplace of Robin Hood. 

In Locksly town, in merry Nottinghamshln^ 

In mcriy, sweet Locksly town, 

There bold Robin Hood was bom and was bred. 
Bold Robin of famous rejiown. 

Ritson : Robin Hood, II i (1795). 

IiOCksley, alias " Robin Hood,” an 
archer at the tournament (ch. xiii.). 
Said to have been the name of the village 
where the outlaw was born.— Sir W. 
Scott: Ivanhoe (time, Richard I.), 

Ziocksley Kail. The lord of Locks- 
ley Hall loves his cousin Amy, but Amy, 
at her father's instigation, marries a rich 
clown. The lord of Locksley Hall, in¬ 
dignant, says he will leave Europe, where 
all are slaves to gold, and marry some 
iron-jointed savage; but on reflection he 
says there cm be no .sympathy of mind 
in such a union ; and he resolves to con¬ 
tinue at Locksley Hall, for '' better fifty 
years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.^*' 
—Tennyson : Locksley Mall, 

IjOCrin (2 syl.), father of Sabri’na, and 
eldest son of the mythical Brutus king of 
ancient Britain. On the death of his 
father, Locrin became king of Loe’gria 
[England). — Geoffrey: Brit, Hist., ii, 5, 

XiOCUSta, a by-word of infamy. She 
lived in the early part of the Roman 
empire. Locusia poisoned Claudius and 
Britannicus, and attempted to destroy 
Nero, but, being found out, was put to 
death. 

Loda or Crutk-Loda, a Scandi¬ 
navian god, which dwelt "on the misty 
top of u-thomo ... the house of the 
spirits of men.” Fingal did not worship 
at the " stone of this power,” but looked 
on it as hostile to himself and friendly 
to his foes. Hence, when Loda appeared 
to him on one occasion, Fingal knew it 
was with no friendly intent, and with his 
sword he cleft the intrenchant spirit in 
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twain. Whereupon it uttered a terrible 
shriek, which made the island tremble; 
and, “rolling itself up, rose upon the 
wings of the wind," and departed. (See 
Mars Wounded.)— .• Carrie- 
Thura, 

(In Oina-Morul, “Loda" seems to be a 
place— 

They stretch their hands to the shefts in Loda.) 

XiOdbrog’i king of Denmark (eighth 
century), famous for his wars and vic¬ 
tories. He was also an e.vcellent scald 
or bard, like Ossian. Falling into the 
hand^ of his enemies, he was cast into 
jail, and devoured by serpents. 

!Lodg‘lngf. “My lodging is on the 
cold ground."— Rhodes: Bombastes Fu- 
riosQ {1790), 

Lodois'ka (4 syi.), a beautiful Polish 
princess, in love with count Floreski. She 
is the daughter of prince Lupauski, who 
places her under the protection of a friend 
^ baron Lovinski) during a war between 
the Poles and Tartars. Here her lover 
finds her a prisoner at large ; but the 
baron seeks to poison him. At this crisis, 
the Tartars arrive and invade the castle. 
The baron is killed, the lady released, and 
all ends happily.—y. iP. Kemble : Lodo- 
iska (a melodrame). 

XK>do'iia, a nymph, fond of the chase. 
One day, Pan saw her, and tried to catch 
her ; but she fled, and implored Cynthia 
to save her. Her prayer was heard, and 
she was instantly converted into “a silver 
stream, which ever keeps its virgin cool¬ 
ness." Lodona is an affluent of the 
Thames.— Pope : Windsor Forest (1713). 

Iiodore (a syl. ), a cataract three miles 
from Greta Hall, Keswick, rendered 
famous by Southey's piece of word- 
painting called The Cataract of Lodore 
(1820). This and Edgar Poe's Bells are 
the best pieces of word-painting in the 
language, at least of a similar length. 

Lodotri'eo, kinsman to Brabantio the 
father of Desderaona.— Shakespeare: 
Othello (i6ii). 

Lodotrico and Fiso, two cowardly 
gulls. — Beaumont and Fletcher : The 
Captain (1613). 

Xtodowick, the name assumed by the 
duke of Vienna, when he retired for a 
while from State affairs, and dressed as a 
friar, to watch the carrying out of a law 
recently enforced against prostitution.— 
Shakespeare: Measure for Measure (1603). 


Loe'gria (4 syL), England, the long- 
dom of Logris or Locrine, eldest son of 
Brute the mythical king of Britain. 

Thus Cambria to her risrfat that would herseU 

restoro, 

And rather than to lose Loegria* looks for more. 

Drmyton: Polyolbion^ W. (siw). 

11 est ^crit qu’U est une heure, 

Oh tout le royaume de Logfiea, 

Qui iadis fut la terre 6s ogres 
Sera detruLt par cette lance. 

Chritien 3 U Troyes: Parstival (lijo). 

Lofty, a detestable prig, always boat¬ 
ing of his intimacy with people of quality. 
— Goldsmith: The Good-natured Man 
(1767). 

liOfty [Sir Thomas), a caricature of 
lord Melcombe. Sir Thomas is a man 
utterly destitute of all capacity, yet sets 
himself up for a Mecaenas ; and is well 
sponged by needy scribblers, who ply 
him with fulsome dedications.— Foote: 
The Patron (1764). 

Loj [King). a roi fainiani. The 
frogs prayed to Jove to send them a king, 
and the god threw a log into the pool, 
the splash of which terribly alarmed them 
for a time ; but they soon learnt to de¬ 
spise a monarch who allowed them to 
jump upon its back, and never resented 
their familiarities. The croakers com¬ 
plained to Jove for sending them so 
worthless a king, and prayed him to send 
one more active and imperious; so he 
sent them a stork, which devoured them. 
— K^sop's Fab*fs. (See Stork.) 

Logio {Bob), the Oxonian, in Pierce 
Egan’s Life in London (1824). 

Logistiria, a good fairy, sister of 
Alci’na the sorceress. She taught Rtig- 
gie'ro (3 syl.) to manage the hippogriff, 
and gave Astolpho a magic book and horn. 
Logistilla is human reason personified.— 
Ariosto: Orlando Purioso (1516). 

Loffotliete {The), or chancellor of 
the Grecian empire.— Sir Scott: 
Count Robert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

Logrefl (2 syL), England is so called 
from Logris or Locrine, eldest son of the 
mythical king Brule. 

... to royaume de Logrea 
Qui Jadis fut fa terre ha ogr^ 

Chretien de Treyes: Pamivaf (tijot. 

Logria, England. (See Logrbs.) 

Logrris or Looris, same as Locrin or 
Locrine, eldest son of Brute the mythical 
king of Britain. 

LogrljSy Englai^d* 

I am banished out of the country ot Lonls for evwi 
.hat Is to say. out of the country m Bnjrland.Lsyr li 
Mulory: History t/ Prince A rdhur, IBT ly 
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Lohen^fvin, “ Knight of the Swan/* 
son of Parzival. He came to Brabante 
in a ship drawn by a swan ; and, having 
liberated the dueness Elsen who was a 
captive, he married her, but declined to 
reveal his name. Not long after this, he 
went against the Huns and Saracens, 
performed marvels of bravery, and re¬ 
turned to Germany covered with glory. 
Elsen, being laughed at by her friends for 
not knowing the name of her husband, 
resolved to ask him of his family ; but no 
sooner had she done so than the white 
swan reappeared and carried him away. 
— Wolfram von Eschenbach (a minne¬ 
singer, thirteenth century). 

L’OiseleiLr [*' the bird-catcher "], the 
person who plays the magic flute.— Mo¬ 
zart: Die Zauberjldte 

Loki, the god of strife and spirit of all 
evil. His wim is Angerbode (4 syl.), i.e. 

messenger of wrath," and his three sons 
are Fenris, Midgard, and Hela. Loki 
gave the blind god Hoder an arrow of 
mistletoe, and told him to try it; sorthe 
blind Hoder discharged the arrow and 
slew Baldr (the Scandinavian Apollo). 
This calamity was so grievous to the gods, 
that they unanimously agreed to restore 
him to life tLgmn.'—Scandinavian My¬ 
thology. (See Lamech’s Song, p. 588.) 

Lokman, an Arabian contemporary 
with David and Solomon. Noted for his 
Fables. 

Lolali, one of the three beauties of the 
harem into which don Juan in female 
disguise was admitted. She “ was dusk 
as India and as warm." The other two 
were Katii/ka and Dudh.— Byron : Don 
Juan, vi. 40, 41 {1824). 

XiolliuSf an author often referred to 
by writers of the Middle Ages, but pro¬ 
bably a “ Mrs. Harris " of Kennahtwhar. 

Lolhus. If a writer of that name existed at aB, was a 
somewhat somewhere.— 

ILozidon, a poem by Dr. Johnson, In 
imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal 

(1738)- 

Xaondon Antiqnarr (A). John 
Camden Hotten published his Dictionary 
of Modem Slang, etc. , under this pseu¬ 
donym. 

London Brids^o is Built on 
Woolpacks* In reign of Henry 
II., Pious Peter, a chaplain of St. Mary 
Colecht^rch, In the Poultry, built a stone 
bridge in 2m of the wooden one indiich 


had been destroyed by fire. The’ king 
helped him by a tax on wool, and hence 
the saying referred to above. 

London Spy [The), by Ned Ward 
(1698 -1700). (See Old and New London, 
vol. i. p. 423.) 

Long (Tom), the hero of an old 
popular tale entitled The Merry Conceits 
of Tom Long the Carrier, etc. 

Long Peter, Peter Aartsen, the 
Flemish painter. He was so called from 
his extraordinary height (1507-1573). 

Lox^-Sword (Richard), son of the 
“fair Rosamond" and Henry II, His 
brother was Geoflfoy archbishop of 
York. 

L. oo|[-nrord« tha brave son of beauteous Rosamond. 
Drayton: PolyolbioH, xviii. (16x3). 

Long-Sword, William I. of Nor- 
tiandy, son of Rollo, assassinated by the 
count of Flanders (920-943). 

Long Tom Coffin, a sailor of heroic 
character and most amiable disposition, 
introduced by Fenimore Cooper of New 
York in his novel called The Pilot (1823). 
Fitzball has dramatized the story. 

Longaville (3 syl.), a young lord 
attending on Ferdinand king of Navarre. 
He promises to spend three years in study 
with the king, during which time no 
woman is to approach the court ; but no 
sooner has he signed the compact than 
he falls in love with Maria. When he 
proposes to her, she defers his suit for 
twelve months, and she promises to 
change her black gown for a faithful 
friend" if he then remains of the same 
mind. 

A man of sovereijfn parts he Is esteemed ; 

Well htted la arts, ^orious in arms: 

Nothinfl: becomes him ill; that he would weB, 

The only soli of his fair virtue's eloss . , . 

Is a sharp wit matched with too olunt a wiU; 

Whose edg^a . . . none spares that come within hlg 
power. 

Shakespeart: Levt's Labeurt Lost, act !i. sc i (159^. 

Longohamp, bishop of Ely, high 
justiciary of England during the absence 
of king Richard Coeur de lion.— Sir \V. 
Scott: The Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

LongeTity. Lord Bacon cites the 
cases of persons who have died between 
the ages of 1^0 and 160 years, and asserts 
that the citations rest on the most satis¬ 
factory evidence. 

H The Manchester Iris (October: ii, 
1823) speaks of a couple then ‘^Uviag,” 
the husband 128 and the wife 126 years 
of age. (See Notes ahd Queries^ Fmtiary 

M, 1891, p. 144.) 
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Tk€ following is a list cf ftrsons of note 
in Great Britatnt who have exceeded loo 
years :— 

(x) BOWBUS( 5 ram«x),ofKimngirorth.W«rwlckihire. 
diM November, 1756, at the ag-e of i<3. 

(t) CARN {Thomas}, according totM parish register 
oTSt. Leonard’s Church, Shropshire, died January », 
Xj88, at the age of 907 1 ! If this entry is correct, he 
tras bom in the age of Richard II., and died in that of 
Elizabeth. 

(3) Catharine, countess of Desmond (fifteenth 
centuiv), died at the age of 140. 

(41 EVANS {//enty}, a Welshman, died at the age of 
lao (1649-1771). 

(5) Finch IMartarei) died at the age of 109. (See 
Margaret Finch.) 

(6) Gibson {Marvaret) died at the age of 136 or i4». 
/See Margaret GiHSONd 

f/j Hastings {Henry), Charles I.’s forester, died at 
the age of loa (i537~*639)- 

«) laugher {Thomas), of Markley, Worcester- 
shue, died at the age of 107 (1700-1807). 
mother reached the age of 108. 
tgi Lufkin {The Jtev.) died at the age of iit, and 
eras rector of Offord 57 years (1631-1678). He did 
**duty “ to the last, and preached the Sunday before 
his death.—/*arwA Xe^^ster. 

(zo) JENKINS {Henry) died at the age of 169 (159'- 
t^. October 8). 

Udand. professor of medicine In Jena University, 
investigated this case. 

(11) KIRTON {Geor^, of Yorkshire, died at the 
age of zaj. (See Ha/es and Queries, January a8, 1893, 
D. 66.) 

(ta) MACKLIN or MacLaUGHLIN {Charles), play- 
w^ht and actor, died at the age of 107 {1690-1^7). 

(13) Parr {Thomas), of Atterbury, in Shro{)shire, an 
agricultural labourer, died at the age of 152 (1483-1635). 
He married his second wife when he was laa years old, 
end a son. Oid Parr lived in the reigns of ten 
sovereigns. 

There were four others of the same family, the 
youngest of whom died at the age of t93 ; and what is 
still more marvellous is that hU son-in-law. j ohn Newell, 
etso reached the age of i*j. 

n (14) Patten or batten {Marg^aret), of Glasgow, 
^ed at the age of Z34 (i6o3-t737). She was buried at 
8t. Margaret's, Westminster ; and a portrait of her was 
hung at St. Margaret’s Workhouse. 

(z^ Scrimshaw {yaru) died at the age of 127 
(Z584-Z7ZZ). She lived m the reigns of eight sovereigns. 

The next two art from tablets in St, Andrew’s 
Churth, ShiJThal, Salop— 

<l 6 ) WaKLBV {fraiiam) died at the zgo of Z84. He 
was baptized at IdsalL otherwise Shiffnal, May z, 1500, 
and was burled at Adbaston, November 98, Z7Z4. He 
lived in the reigns of eight sovereigns. 

(Z7) Yates XVao'li of Joseph Yates of Lizard 
Common, Shittoal, died at the age of tnj (1649-1776, 
August 7). She walked to London Just after the Great 
Inre of z666; and she married her third husband when 
abe was 93 yotn of tige. 

Almost afi these persons lived in the sixteenth and 
•eventeenth centunes, and from what I have seen 
these early regtet ers, the entries are neither uniform 
nor regular. The present Registration Act did not 
eome into operation till 1874. With the present registers 
III Implicate, It would be welhnif h impossible to madee 
a mistake of baptism or death. 

Longevity in France, 

tofthe Bastlle 
into the HOtd 

__ _ „ . f whom was to6 

and the other xsn jrears of age. 

BBAUPRlN (Ar.l married, at the age of 80, his second 
wifb, \ry whom he had 16 children I He died at the age 
of SZ7 (a.d. xSos). 

I^FOURNET (Dr.) alao married, at the age of 89, hia 
secam d wfl is (AJA. x8zi^, and died at the age of lao 

^ Jao^^( 7 ^ patriarch) entered the French As* 
seniUy, October sS. Z779. He was then zao yean of 
Age. and all the members rose instantly to salttte and 
mceieehun. 


Longevity in Germany^ Austria^ ate, 

TUISCO, a German prince (according to TadtusV 
lived to the age of 175. In Danzlc, we are told, a 
person reached the age of 184; in Salzberg. George 
Wunder died (Decenilier za, y6z) at the age of 186. 
The case was searched into by Ur. Udand, of Prussia, 
who was satisfied with the evidence brought forward. 
In 1840 a person died in Wallachia at the age of 184. 

Longevity in the Roman empire. 

When Vespasian was emperor. In a census made A.D. 
74. the following statement is made of persons from zoo 
years of age and upwards.—; De Longevis. 

199 persons had passed the age of zoo 
114 „ were between zoo and 110 

a M .. t. ixo „ Z25 

4 .. .. M 135 •• <30 

®. >y> .. *35 


Longevity in Russia. 

The Greek Church is noted for Ha careful registration 
of births and deaths. From these authenticated 
documents we learn that in the year 1835 there were 
416 persons between the ages of zoo and upwards, the 
oldest bei^ 135. 

From o/nciaT accounts In 1839 wo learn that In the 
Russian empire there were 850 persons between the 
ages of zoo and 105 ; Z26 tiersons between the ages <rf 
izo and zzs ; Z30 persons between the ages of zx5 and 
190 ; and 3 persons between the ages of lao and 130. 

Ijmgevity in the United States of 
America, 


Dr. Fitch, In hit treatise On Consumption, mentions 
the following instances 

Alice, or Philadelphta, reached the age of tt6 (t686- 
1802). 

FRANCISCO {Henry) died at Whitehall, New York, 
at the age of 134. 

Hightower [fokn) died in Marenge County, 
Albania, in 1845, at the age of 134. 

He gives examples from other state# of persona dying 
bmween the ages of ixi and 136. 

Longevity of men of learning. 

It b said that three of the seven sages of Greece, via 
Pittachos, Sulon, and Thales (9 syl.), all reached the age 
of zoo, and the other four reached a good old age. 
According to Lucian, Deiooc^ritos the philosopher 
reached the age of 104. Gorgias, the sophist reached 
the age of 108 (B.C. 485-377). Isoc'mtlis (4 syl.) reached 
a great age, some say as much as zee yoan. Juvezmi 
the satirist b supposed to have Uvea out an entire 
century. Fablus Maximus the Roman augur died at 
Che age of zoo. Fohi, founder of the Chinese ernpbe. 
U said to have died at the age of 115. Some say 
Sophocles, the tragic poet, lived above a century, but 
hb ago b generally given li.C. 495-405. 

(The dates of the Greeks and Romans cannot be 
depended on. as there b no fixed starting-point, as we 
have had since the commencement of theChristian era.) 

IiOJlgius. the name of the Roman 
soldier who pierced the crucified Saviour 
with a spiear. The spear came into the 
possession of Joseph of Arimathsea.— Sir 
T. Malory : History of Prince Arthur^ i 
41 (1470). Often called Longinus. 

Xsontf omonta'ams ( Christian) .of Jut¬ 
land, a Danish astronomer (1562-1647). 

What did your Cardan [an Italian astronomer], and 
your Ptolemy, your Mesaahalah, and your Longomoa- 
tanus, your harmony of chirommxcy iHth astrolugy 
Congreve: Love/or Love, iv. (*695). 

Lohm, that is, Colonna, the most 
southern point of Attica, called **Su- 
niitm's marbled steep. Here once stood 
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a temple to Minerva, called by Falconer, 
in The Shipwreck, “ IVitonia’s sacred 
fane." The ship Britannia struck against 
“the cape’s projecting verge," and was 
wrecked. 

Ym, at tha dead of nlgtit, by Lonna’s steep, 
The.seaitiaii's cry was heard along the deep. 

Campbell: The PUasurts t/Hope, 11 . (1799). 

Loose-Coat Pield. The battle of 
Stamford (1470). So called because the 
men led by lord Wells, being attacked by 
the Yorkists, threw off their coats, that 
they might flee the faster. 

Caat off their county's coats, to haste their speed away. 
Which “ l.oose-Coat Field " is called e'en to this day. 

Drayton : Polyolhion, zxii. (1699). 

Lo'pe de Vegfa {Felix), a Spanish 
poet, bom at Madrid, He was one of 
those who came in the famous “Armada" 
to invade Ijigland. Lope (a 5^/.) wrote 
altogether 1800 tragedies, comedies, 
dramas, or religious pieces called autai 
sacramentales (1562-1635). 

H«r memory was a mine. She knew by heart 

AU Calderon and greater part of Lop 4 , 

Byron: Don yuan, i. ri 

Lopei, the “ Spanish curate."— 
Fletcher: The Spanish Curate (1622). 

Lopea a Portuguese nobleman, 
the father of don Felix and donna 
Isabella.— Mrs, Centlivre: The Wonder 
(I7U)- 

LorbruTgrrud, the capital of Brob- 
dingnag. I'he word is humorously said 
to mean “ Pride of the Universe."— 
Swift: Gulliver’s Travels (“Voyage to 
Broodingnag," 1726). 

Lord, a hunchback. (Greek, lordos^ 

•' crooked.") 

Lord Peter. The pope is so called in 
Dr. Arbuthnot’s History of John Bull, 
Swift, in his Tale of a Tub^ introduces the 
three brothers Peter, John, and Martin, 
meaning the pope, Calvin, and Luther. 

Lord Strutt. Charles II. of Spain 
is so called by Dr. Arbuthnot, in his 
History of John Bull (1712). 

STory one must remember the paroxysm of mge into 
Which poor lord Strutt fell, on hearing that hia runaway 
aerxftnt Nic Frog, hit clothier John Bull, and his old 
onemy Lewis Baboon, bad come with Quadrants, poleL 
and ink'horns, to sunrey bit estate, ana to draw his wiu 
for \ixBL.^Maeaulay, 

Lord Tbomas and Annet had a 

lovers' quarrel; whereupon lord Thomas, 
in his temper, went and offered marriage 
to the nut-brown maid, who bad houses 
and lands. On the wedding day, Annet 
went to the church, and lord Thomas 
gave her a rose, but the nut-brown maid 


killed her with a “ bodkin from her head¬ 
gear." Lord Thomas, seeing Annet fall, 
plunged his dagger into the heart of the 
murderess, and then stabbed himself. 
Over the graves of lord Thomas and the 
fair Annet grew “ a bonny briar, and by 
this ye may ken that they were lovers 
dear.” In some versions of this story 
Annet is called “Elinor."— Percy: Re- 
liques, etc.. III. iii. (See Bodkin, p. 133.) 

Lord miiu's Dai^hter, a ballad 
by Campbell (1809). The lady eloped 
with the chief of Ulva's Isle, and was 
pursued by her father with a party of 
retainers. The lovers reached a ferry, 
and promised to give the boatman “a 
silver pound " to row them across Loch- 
gyle. The waters were very rough, and 
the father reached the shore just in time 
to see the boat capsize, and his daughter 
drowned. 

’Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the thope. 
Return or aid preventing; 

The waters wild went o'er his child. 

And he was left lamenting. 

Lord of Burleigfh (Tkt), a ballad 
by Tennyson (1842). 

Lord of Craiy Cattle, John Hall 
Stevenson, author of Craiy Tales (in 
verse). He lived at Skelton Castle, which 
was nicknamed “Crazy Castle" (1718- 

1785). 

Lord of tbo Isles, Donald of Islay, 
who in 1346 reduced the Hebrides under 
his sway. 1 he title of ‘Uord of the Isles’* 
had b^n borne by others for centuries 
before, was borne by his (Donald’s! suc¬ 
cessors, and is now one of the titles of 
the prince of Wales. 

(Sir W. Scott has a metrical romance 
entitled The Lord of the Isles, 1815,) 

Loredani {Giacomo), interpreter of 
king Richard l.—Sir W, Scott: Thi 
TcUisman (time, Richard I.)l 

Loreda'no {James), a Venetian 
patrician, and one of the Council of 
Ten. Loredano was the personal enemy 
of the Fos’eari. — Byron: The Two Foscari 
(i8ao). 

Lorelei (3 syl) or Lurlei, a siren 
of German legend, who haunted a rock of 
the same name on the right bank of the 
Rhine, half-way between Bingen and 
Coblenz. She combed her hair edth a 
goldem comb, and sang a wild song, 
which enticed flsbermen and saUort to 
destruction on the rocks and raptdi. 
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^ a young man with whom 

fes^ca, the daughter of the Jew Shylock. 
elopes*— SAakesJ^eare: The Merchant of 
Venice (1698). 

Ijoreuao, an atheist and reprobate, 
e^hose remorse ends in despair.— 

Night Thoughts (1742-6). 

(some affirm that Lorenzo is meant for 
the poet's own son.) 

Iiorenzo {Colonel), a young libertine 
in Dryden’s drama, The Spanish Fryar 
(1680). 

{The House of). The Santa 
Casa is the reputed liouse of the virgin 
Mary at Nazareth. It was “ miracu¬ 
lously ” translated to Fiume, in Dalmatia, 
in 1291, thence to Recana'ti in 1204, and 
foally to Macera'ta, in Italy, to a plot of 
land belonging to the lady Loretto. 

Our house may have travelletl throu^fh the air, like 
the house of Loretto, for aught I Goldsmith : 

T/U Cpod-natured Man, Iv. i (1768). 

Loretto of Austria, Mariazel 
(“ Mary in the cell''), in Styria. So called 
from the miracle-W'orking image of the 
Virgin. The image is old and very ugly. 
Two pilgrimages are made to it yearly. 

Loretto of Switzerland, Ein- 
siedlen, a village containing a shrine of 
the “ Black Lady of Switzerland.** The 
church is of black marble, and the image 
of ebony. 

XK>ri]ner, one of the guard at Arden- 
vohr Castle.— Sir IV. Scott: Legend oj 
Montrose (time, Charles I. ). 

Loriot, ' ‘ the confidante and servante " 
of Louis XV. Loriot was the inventor of 
lifts, by which tables descended, and rose 
again covered with viands and wines. 

Thtt shifting sideboard plays Its humble part, 

Bs^nd the triumphs 01 a Loriot‘s art. 

JSgj^ers: E^istU to a Friend (1798/. 

Lormat wife of Erragon king of Sora, 
in Scandinavia. She fell in love with 
Aldo, a Caledonian officer in the king's 
army. The guilty pair escaped to Mor- 
ven, which Erragon forthwith invaded. 
Erragon encountered Aldo in single 
combat, and slew him ; was himself slain 
in battle by Gaul son of Morni; and 
Lorma died of grief,— Ossian ; The Battle 

Lor^ 

Lon {M*Dougal of), a Highland chief 
In the army of Montrose.— W, Scott: 
legend ^ Montrose (time, Charles L). 

LomiSLe {Mrs. Felix), a clever, vain 
woman ih Vivian Grey, a novel by 
Disradi {lord Beaconsfield] It 


is said that lady Caroline Lamb served 
for the model of Vivian Grey. 

Lorrequer {Harry), the hero and 
title of a military novel by Charles 
Lever (1839). 

Lor'rimite (3 syl.), a malignant 
w/.tch, who abett^ and aided Arwalan 
in his persecutions of K-ail'yal the beau¬ 
tiful and holy daughter of Ladur'lad.— 
Southey: Curse of Kehama, xi. (1809). 

Lom^ {Jarvis), one of the firm in 
Tellson's bank, Temple Bar, and a friend 
of Dr. Manetle. Jarvis Lorry was orderly, 
precise, and methodical, but tender¬ 
hearted and affectionate. 

M« had a good leg, and was a little vain of it . , - 
and his litUe sleek, crisp, Aaxen wig looked as if It was 
spun silk. . . . Hib face, habitually suppressed and 
q^uiet, was lighted up by a pair of moist bright eyas.— 
Dickens : A T ale o/Ttoo Cities, i 4 {1659). 

Losberue (2 syl.), the medical man 
called in by Mrs. Maylie to attend Oliver 
Twist, after the attempted burglary by 
Bill Sikes and his associates.— Dickens: 
Oliver Tw'tjr (1837). 

Lozt Island. Cephalo'nia is so 
called because ‘' it was only by chance 
that those who visited it could find it 
again.*’ It is sometimes called "The 
Hidden Island.” 

Lost Leader {The), by Browming. 
A poem suggested by the abandonment 
of Wordsworth, Southey, and others of 
the liberal cause. 

Lost Pleiad ( The), a poem by 
Letitia E. Landon (1829). 

Lost Tales of Mile tus, by lord 
Lytton. A series of legends in unrhymed 
metre {1866). 

Lot, consul of Londonesia, and after- 
w^ards king of Norway. He was brother 
of Urian and Augusel, and married Anne 
(own sister of king Arthur), by whom he 
had two sons, Walgan and Modred.— 
Geoffrey : British History, viii. 21 \ ix. 9, 
10 {1142). 

N.B.—This account differs so widely 
from that of Arthurian romance, that it 
is not possible to reconcile them. In the 
History of Prince Arthur, Lot king of 
Orkney marries Mar^awse the " sister of 
king Arthur” (pt u a). Tennyson, in 
his Gareth and Lynette, says that Lot’s 
wife was Bellicent. Again, the sons of 
Lot are called, in the History^ Gaw'ain, 
Aravain, Galieris, and Gareth; Mordred 
is their half-brother, being the son of king 
Arthur and the same mother.—Afh/iwy. 
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History o/ Princt Arthur^ I. % 35, 36 
(1470). 

Lot, king of Orkney. According to 
the Morte a Arthur, king Lot's wife was 
Margawse or Morgawse, sister of king 
Arthur, and their sons were sir Gaw'ain, 
sir Ag'ravain, sir Ga'hcris, and sir Gareth. 
—Sir T. Malory: History of Prince 
Arthur, i. 36 {1470). 

Once or twice Elaine is called the wife 
of Lot, but this is a mistake. Elaine was 
Arthur's sister by the same mother, and 
was the wife of sir Nentres of Cat lot. 
Mordred was the son of Morgawse by 
her brother Arthur, and consequently 
Gawain, Agravain, Gaheris, and Gareth 
were his half-brothers. 

Lot, king of Orkney. According to 
Tennyson, king Lot's wife was Belliccnt, 
daughter of Gorlois lord of Tintag'el 
Castle, in Cornwall, and Lot was the 
father of Gaw'ain (2 syL) and Modred. 
This account differs entirely from the 
History of Prince Arthur, by sir IT. 
Malory. There the wife of Lot is called 
Margaw'se or Morgawse (Arthur's sister). 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, on the other 
hand, calls her Anne (Arthur's sister). 
The sons of Lot, according to the His* 
tory, were Gawain, Agravain, Gaheris, 
and Gareth ; Modred or Mordrai being 
the offspring of Morgawse and Arthur. 
This ignoble birth the History assigns as 
the reason of Mordred’s hatred to king 
Arthur, his adulterous father and uncle. 
Lot was subdued by king Arthur, fighting 
on behalf of Leodogran or Leodogrance 
king of Cam'eliard. {See Tennyson: 
Coming of A rthur.) 

Lot’s Wife, Wihcla, who was con¬ 
federate with the men of Sodom, and gave 
them notice when any stranger came to 
lodge in the house. Her sign was smoke 
by day and fire by night. Lot's wife was 
turned into a pillar of salt.— Jallalo(Tdin: 
At Zamakh, 

Lotliair, a novel by Disraeli [lord 
Beaconsfield] (1871). 

Th» Oxford professor 

11 meiott for Goldwin Smith. 

Grftiidisoo „ „ carets. Manninsr & Wlseoaaa. 

Lothalr „ tbe marquis ofBute. 

Cxwaby ., h Mons. CepeL 

The duke & duchess „ duke dc duchess of Aberoen. 
The bishop „ „ bisiiop Wdberforce 

Cofissnde ,, « one of the ladies HamUton. 

LothaxiOi a noble cavalier of Flo- 
renoe, the friend of Anselmo. Anselmo 
induced him to put the fidelity of his wife 
Camilla to the t^ that he might rejoice 


in her incorruptible virtue; but OuniHa 
was not trial-proof, and eloped with 
Lothario. Anselmo then died of grief, 
Lothario was slain in battle, and Camilla 
died in a convent.— Cervantes: Don 
Quixote, L iv, 5, 6 (“Fatal Curiosity,” 
1605). 

Lothario, a young Genoese nobleman, 

“ haughty, gallant, gay, and perfidious.” 
He seduced Calista, daughter of ScioFto 
(3 a- Genoese nobleman, and was 
killed in a duel by Altamont the husband. 
This is the “ gay Lothario,” which has 
become a household word for a libertine 
and male coquette.— Rowe: The Fair 
Penitent (1703^ * 

Is this the haug^hty, s'allant.jray Lothariot 

Rowe: Tiu Fair PtniSent, 

{The Fair Penitent is taken from Mas¬ 
singer’s Fatal Dowry, in which Lothario 
is called “ Novall, Junior/') 

Lothian [(Scotland). So called from 
Llew, second son of Arthur; also called 
Lotus, and Loth us. Arthur's eldest son 
was Urian, and his youngest Arawn. 

*.* In some legends, Lothian is made 
the father of Modred or Medraui, leader 
of the rebellious army which fought at 
Camlan, A.D. 537, in which Arthur re¬ 
ceived his death-wound ; but in Maloiy’s 
collection, called The History of Prince 
Arthur, Modred is called the son of 
Arthur by his own sister the wife of king 
Lot 

Lothrop {Amy}, the assumed name of 
Anna B. Warner, younger sister of Susan 
Warner, who published The Wide Wide 
World under the name of Elizabeth 
Wetherell. 

Lotte (a syl), a young woman of 
strong affection and domestic wiiming 
ways, the wife of Albert a young German 
farmer. Wertfaer loved Lotte when she 
was .only betrothed to Albert, and con¬ 
tinued to love her after she became a 
young wife. His mewling and puling 
after this “ forbidden fruit,” whii& ter¬ 
minates in suicide, make up the sum and 
substance of the tale, which is told in 
the form of letters ^dressed to divers 
persons.— Goethe: Sorrows of Werther 
lt 774 )* 

(“Lotte” was Charlotte Buff, who 
married Kestner, Goethe's friend, the 
“ Albert ” of the novel Goethe was in 
love with Charlotte Buff, andher mani^ 
with Kestner soured the temper of ms 
over-sensitive mind.) 
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XK>ttl0-Sat6r0 or LotopVagi^ a people 
who ate of the lotus tree, the effect of 
which was to make them forget their 
friends and homes, and to lose all desire 
of returning to their native land. The 
lotus-eater only cared to live in ease and 
idleness .—Ihtner : Odyssey, xi. 

(Tennyson has a poem called The 
Lotos-Eaters, a set of islanders who live 
in a dreamy idleness, weary of life, and 
regardless of all its stirring events.) 

XiOXiis, due d’Orl^ans. — Sir IT. tscoti : 
Quentin Durward (time, Edward IV.). 

Louis de Bourbon, the prince- 
bishop of Li^ge \Le-aje\ — Sir W. Scott: 
Quentin Dunoard (time, Edward IV.). 

IiOuis IX. The sum of the figures 
which designate the birth-date of this king 
will give his titular number. Thus, he 
was l^rn in 1215, the sum of which figures 
is 9. This is true of several other kings. 
The discovery might form an occasional 
diversion on a dull evening. (See Louis 
XVIII.) 

Iiouis XI. of France is introduced by 
sir W. Scott in two novels, Quentin Dur- 
ward and Anne of Geierstein (time, 
ward IV.). 

(In Quentin Durward he appears dis¬ 
guised as Maitre Pierre, a merchant.) 

Louis XIII. of France, infirm in 
health, in mind more feeble, and Riche¬ 
lieu’s plaything."-—.' Riche¬ 
lieu (1839), 

iKiuis XIV. It is rather remarkable 
that the number 14 is obtained by adding 
together the figures of his age at death, 
the figures which make the date of his 
coronation, and the figures of the date of 
his death. For example— 

Aee 77, which added together 14. 
Crowned *^3, which added tog-ether •« 14. 

Died X714, which added tojirether «> 14. 

Louis Xjy» and La Vallitre, Louis 
XIV, fell in love with La Valli6re, a 
young lady in the queen’s train. He 
overheard the ladies chatting. One said, 
*'How handsome looks the duke de 
Guiche to-night I " Another said, ** Well, 
to mv taste, the graceful Grammont bears 
the Dell from all," A third remarked, 

** But, then, that charming Lauzun has 
so much wit.” But La Valli^re said, ** I 
scarcely marked them. When the king is 
by, who can have eyes, or ears, or thought 
for others ? ” and when the others chaned 
her, she replied— 


Who«pok« 

The sunflower, ire^in^ on the lord of heareii. 

Asks but its sun to shine. Who spoke of loret 
And who would wish the bright and lofty Louit 
To stoop from iflory t 

L»rd Litton : Tht Duchess de yatiUre, act i. 5 (1836). 

Louis degraded this ethereal spirit into a 
“soiled dove," and when she fled to a 
convent to quiet remorse, he fetched her 
out and took her to Versailles. Wholly 
unable to appreciate such love as that of 
La Valli^re, he discarded her for Mme. 
de Montespan, and bade La Vallidre 
marry some one. She obeyed the selfish 
monarch in word, by taking the veil of 
a Carmelite nun. — Lord Lytton : The 
Duchess de la Fa/frVnf (1836). 

Louis XIV. and his Coach. It was 
lord Stair and not the duke of Chester¬ 
field whom the Grand Monarque com¬ 
mended for his tact in entering the royal 
carriage before his m.ajesty, when politely 
bidden by him so to do. 

Louis XVIII., nicknamed De-sh-ui 
Ires, because he was a great feeder, like 
all the Bourbons, and was especially fond 
of oysters. Of course, the pun is on 
dixkuii (18). 

• N.B.—As in the case of Louis IX. 
{g V.), the sum of the figures which 
dpignate the birth-date of Louis XVIII. 
give his titular number. I'hus, he was 
born 1755, which added together equal 18. 

Louis Philippe of France. It is 
somewhat curious that the year of his 
birth, or the year of the queen’s birth, or 
the year of his flight, added to the year 
of his coronation, will give the year 1848, 
the date of his abdication. He was born 
1773, his queen was born 1782, his flight 
was in 1809; whence we get— 

*830 *830 1830 year of corottatton, 

1^48 1848 1848 year of abdicatloMu 

(See Napoleon III. for a somewhat 
similar coincidence.) 

daughter of don Jerome of 
Seville, in love with don Antonio. Her 
father insists on her mariying Isaac 
Mendoza, a Portuguese Jew, and, as she 
refuses to obey him, he determines to 
lock her up in her chamber. In his blind 
rage, he makes a great mistake, for he 
locks up the duenna, and turns his 
daughter out of doors. Isaac arrives, is 
introduced to the locked-up lady, dopes 
with her, and marries her. Loum taices 
refuge in St Catherine's Convent, and 
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writes to her father for his consent to her 
marriage with the man of her choice. 
As don Jerome takes it for granted she 
means Isaac the Jew, he gives his consent 
freely. At breakfast-time it is discovered 
by the old man that Isaac has married 
the duenna, and I^ouisa has married don 
Antonio ; but don Jerome is well pleased 
and fully satisfied. — Sheridan : The 
Duenna (1775). 

(Mrs. Mattocks (1745-1826) was the 
first *' Louisa.") 

Louisa, daughter of Russet bailiff to 
the duchess. She was engaged to Henry, 
a private in the king’s army. Hearing a 
rumour of gallantry to the disadvantage 
of her lover, she consented to put his 
love to the test by pretending that she 
was about to marry Sim kin. When 
Henry heard thereof, he gave himself up 
as a deserter, and was condemned to 
death. Louisa then went to the king to 
explain the whole matter, and returned 
with the young man’s pardon just as ihc-n 
muffled drums began the death march.— 
Dibdin : The Deserter (1770). 

Louise (a jrv/.), the glee-maiden.— 
Sir W. Scott: Fair Maid of Perth (time, 
Henry IV.), 

Louise [de Lascours], wife of Ralph 
captain of the Urania, and mother of 
Martha (afterwards called Orgari'ta). 
Louise de Lascours sailed with her hus¬ 
band and infant daughter in the Urania. 
Louise and the captain were drowned 
by the breaking up of an iceberg; but 
Martha was rescued by some wild Indians, 
who brought her up, and called her name 
Orgarita (“ withered wheat ’’), — Stirling: 
Orphan of the Froun Sea (1856). 

Loupg^arou, leader of the army of 
giants in alliance with the Dipsodes 
(2 syl.). As he threatened to make 
mincemeat of Pantag'ruel, the prince 
gave him a kick which overthrew him; 
then, lifting him up by his ankles, he 
used him as a quarter-staff. Having 
killed all the giants in the hostile army, 
Pantagruel flung the body of Loupgarou 
on the ground, and, by so doing, crushed 
a tom-cat, a tabby, a duck, and a 
brindled goose.— Pabe/ais: Pantagruel^ 

ii. 89 (1533)- 

Loup-Cfarou, a wehr-wolf. These 
creatures had to pass through the purga¬ 
tory of nine years as wolves before they 
could resume their human forms. (See 
Pliny: Natural History, vfli. 31.) 


LouponKeiglit {The young laird 

of), at the ball at Middlemas.— Sir W, 
Scott: The Surgeon's Daughter (time, 
George II.). 

Lourdifl, an idiotic scholar of the 

Sorbonne. 

De U Sorbonne un Docteur amoureux 
Disoit unjf Jour t sa dame rcbelle : 

'• Je ne puis rien meriter de vous, belle'* . • • 
Arguo SIC: '* Si magister Lourdis 
De sa Catln meriter ne peut rien; 

Ergo ne peut meriter paradis, 

Car, pout le moins, paradis la vaut bien." 

Marot: Epigrmm. 

When Doctor Lourdis cried, In humble spirit, 

The hand of Kath'rine he could never merit, 

** Then heaven to thee," said Kate, " can ne’er be civea. 
For less my worth, you must allow, than heaven. 

E.C. B. 

Lonxie {Tam), the innkeeper at 
Marchthorn.— Sir VV. Scott: St. Ronan's 
Well (time, George IIL). 

Lonslad [The), an heroi-comlc poem 
in five cantos, by John Wolcot (Peter 
Pindar), founded on the appearance of 
a louse creeping over some green peas 
served to George IIL at dinner. In 
consequence thereof, an order was issued 
that all servants in the king's kitchen 
must have their beads shaved (1786-89). 

Louvre ( The), a corruption of lupara, 
as it is called in old title-deeds. Dagobert 
built here a hunting-box, the nucleus of 
the future pile of buildings. 

The Louvre of St, Petersburg, the 
Hermitage, an imperial museum. 

LOVE, a drama by S. Knowles (z84o). 
The countess Catherine is taught by a 
serf named Huon, who is her secretary, 
and falls in love with him; but her pride 
struggles against such an unequal match. 
The duke, her father, hearing of his 
daughter’s love, commands Huon, on 
pain of death, to marry Catherine a freed 
serf. He refuses; but the countess her¬ 
self bids him obey. He plights his troth 
to Catherine, supposing it to be Catherine 
the quondam serf, rushes to the wars, 
obtains great honours, becomes a prince, 
and then learns that the Catherine he has 
wed is the duke's daughter. 

Love, or rather affection, according to 
Plato, is disposed in the liver. 

within, lome say, Love hath hi* habUatioo s 
Not Cupid’s sdf, but Cupid's better brother; 

For Cupid’s self dwells with a lower nation. 

But tnis, more sure, much chaster than the other 
Phin, Flacker : The PurfU Islmnd (xUsj). 

Love. **Man's love is of man's Ufo 
a thing apart; 'tis woman's whole ead^- 
ence."—Byron: Don Juan, I 194 {tBtg), 
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Lore. 

It it better to hare lored and lotk* 

Tlian never to have lored at all. 

T*nnyson : In Memoriam, XxrlL 

Thomas Moore, in his Irish Melodus, 
expresses an opposite Opinion- 

Better far to bo 
In endless darkness Iflngt 
Than be in and ses 
That hg-ht jor ever ilylnff. 

M0»rt. All ckati Bright must Frndt. 

]jOT6. Ail for Lavi or the World Well 
Lost, a tragedy by Drydcn, on the same 
subject as Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra (1679). 

LoTe a-la-Modd, by C. Macklin 
(1779). d-la-mode" is that of 

fortune-hunters. Charlotte Goodchild is 
courted by a Scotchman “of ponderous 
iescenl,” an Italian Jew broker of great 
fortune, and an Irishman in the Prussian 
army. It is given out that Charlotte has 
lost her money through the bankruptcy 
of sir Theodore Goodchild, her guardian. 
Upon this, the d-la-mode suitors with¬ 
draw, and leave sir Callaghan O’Bral- 
laghan, the true lover, master of the 
situation. The tale about the bankruptcy 
is of course a mere myth. 

]jo76 CaxLiiot Die. 

They sin who tdl us Love can dl*. 

With life all ocher passions fly . . . 

They perish where they have their btith 
hut love Is indestructible. 

Its holy flame for ever bumeth; 

From heaven it came, to heaven retumolh • * • 

It soweth here in toil and care; 

But the harvest-time of Love is there. 

Souths: Curu tye Alehama, X (sBogJ. 

Loye-Chase (The), a drama by S. 
Knowles {1837). Three lovers chased 
three beloved ones with a view to mar¬ 
riage. (i) Waller loves Lydia, lady's- 
maid to Widow Green, but in realty the 
sister of Trueworth, She quitted home 
10 avoid a hateful marriage, and took 
service for the nonce with Widow Green, 
(a) Wildrake loves Constance, daughter 
of sir William Fondlove. (3) Sir Wil- 
tiam Fondlove, aged 60, loves Widow 
Green, aged 40. The difficulties to be 
overcome were these: The social position 
of Lydia galled the aristocratic pride of 
Waller, but love won the day. Wildrake 
and Constance sparred with each other, 
and hardly knew they loved till it dawned 
upon each that the other might prefer some 
one else, and then they felt that the loss 
woidd be Irreparable. Widow Green set 
her heart on marrying Waller * but as 
Waller preferred l>dia, she accepted sir 
William for better fer worse. 


liOT« Doctor LAfffour Md- 

decift, a comedy by Moliire (1665). 
Lucinde, the daughter of Sganarelle, is 
in love, and the father calls in four 
doctors to consult upon the nature of 
her malady. They see the patient, and 
retire to consult together, but talk about 
Paris, about their visits, about the topics 
of the day; and when the father enters 
to know what opinion they have formed, 
they all prescribe different remedies, and 
pronounce different opinions. Lisette 
then calls in a “quack" doctor (Cli- 
tandre, the loverj, who says that he must 
act on the imagination, and proposes a 
seeming marriage, to which Sganarelle 
assents, saying, “ Voila un grand mrfde- 
cin." The assistant being a notary, 
Clitandre and Lucinde are formally mar¬ 
ried. 

(This comedy is the basis of the Quad 
Doctor, by Foote and Bickerstaff; but in 
the English version Mr. Ailwood is the 
patient.) 

Iiove for Love, a most successful 
comedy by Congreve (1695). 

Love in a Village, an opera by 

Isaac Bickerstaff (1762). It contains two 
plots : (i) the loves of Rosetta and young 
Meadows ; and (a) the loves of Lucinda 
and J ack Eustace. The entapglement is 
this : Rosetta’s father wanted her to marry 
young Meadows, and sir William Meadows 
wanted his son to marry Rosetta ; but as 
the young people had never seen each 
other, they turned restive and ran away. 
It so happened that both took service 
with justice Woodcock—Rosetta as 
chamber-maid, and Meadows as gardener. 
Here they fell in love with each other, 
and ultimately married, to the delight of 
all concerned. 

The other part of the plot is this: 
Lucinda was the daughter of justice 
Woodcock, and fell in love with Jack 
Eustace while nursing her sick mother, 
who died. The justice had never seen 
the young man, but resolutely forbade 
the connection ; whereupon Jack Eustace 
entered the house as a music-maSter, 
and, by the kind t>ffices of friends, all 
came right at last. 

Xk>vo Makes a Man, a comedy 
concocted by Colley Cibber (1694) by 
welding together two of the comedies of 
Fletcher, viz. the BJder Brother and the 
Custom of the Cduntty, (For the plpti 
Carlos, Na x.) 
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{i)rlt is a Basque superstition that 
yellow hair in a man is irresistible with 
women ; hence every woman who set 
eyes on Ezkabi Fidel, the golden-haired, 
fell in love with him. 

(2) It is a West Highland superstition 
that a beauty spot cannot be resisted; 
hence Diarmaid inspired masterless 
love by a beauty spot. 

(3) In Greek fable, a cestus worn by a 
woman inspired love; hence Aphrodite 
was irresistible on account of her cestus. 

(4) In the Middle Ages, love-powders 
were advertised for sale , and a wise 
senator of Venice was not ashamed to 
urge on his reverend brethren, as a fact, 
that Othello had won the love of 
Desdernona "by foul charms," drugs, 
minerals, spells, potions of mountebanks, 
or some dram " powerful o'er the blood " 
to awaken love. 

{5) Theocritos and Virgil have both 
introduced in their pastorals women 
using charms and incantations to inspir# 
or recover the affection of the opposite 

sex. 

(6) Gay, in the Shepherds makes 
the mistress of Lubberkin spend all her 
money in buying a love-powder Frois¬ 
sart says that Gaston, son of the count 
de Foix, received a bag of powder from 
his uncle (Charles the Bad) for restoring 
the love of his father to bis mother. 
The love of Tristram and Ysold is at¬ 
tributed to their drinking on their 
journey a love-potion designed for king 
Mark, the intended husband of the fair 
princess. 

(7) An Irish superstition is that if a 
lover will run a hair of the object beloved 
through the fleshy part of a dead man’s 
leg, the person from whom the hair was 
taken will go mad with love. 

(8) We arc told that Charlemagne was 
bewitched by a ring, and that he followed 
any One who possessed this ring as a 
neMle follows a loadstone (see p. 196). 

(To do justice to this subject would 
require several pages, and all that can be 
donO here is to give a few brief hints and 
examples.) 

llioy# will Find out tke Way, a 

lyric inserted by Percy in his Rtliqms, 
series iii. li, iii, 3. 

{The Constant Maid, reset by T. B., 
and printed in 1661, is called Love will 
Rind out the Way) 

(S«» Itpi LougMs M Lochsmiiki, In the Appcailiv 


king of Navarre, with three lords named 
Biron, Duraain, and Longaville, agreed to 
spend three years in study, during which 
time no woman was to approach the 
court. Scarcely had they signed the 
compact, when the princess of France, 
attended by Rosaline, Maria, and Katha¬ 
rine, besought an interview respecting 
certain debts said to be due from the 
king of France to the king of Navarre. 
The four gentlemen fell in love with the 
four ladies: the king with the princess, 
Biron with Rosaline, Longaville with 
Maria, and Dumain with Katharine. In 
order to carry their suits, the four gentle¬ 
men, disguised as Muscovites, presented 
themselves before the ladies; but the 
ladies, being warned of the masquerade, 
disguised themselves also, so that the 
gentlemen in every case addressed the 
wrong lady. However, it was at length 
arranged that the suits should be de¬ 
ferred for twelve months and a day ; and 
if, at the expiration of that time, they 
remained of the same mind, the nriattcr 
sliould be taken into serious considera¬ 
tion.— Shakespeare: Love's Labout^s Lost 

(1594)- 

ZiOTe’s White Star, the planet 
Venus, which is silvery white. 

Tin every daisy slept, and Love's white star 

Beamed thro’ the thickened cedar in the dusk. 

Ttnnyson: Tht Gardener's DattghUr, 

Lores of the Angels, the stories 
of three angels, in verse, by T. Moore 
(1822). The stories are founded on the 
Extern tale of HarUt and Mardt, and the 
rabbinical Actions of the loves of Utsiel 
and Shamchazai. 

(1) The flrst angel fell in love with Lea, 
whom he saw bathing. She returned love 
for love, but his love was carnal, hers 
heavenly. He loved the woman, she 
loved the angel. One day, the angd tokd 
her the spell-word which opens the gates 
of heaven. She pronounce it, and rose 
through the air into paradise, while the 
angel became imbruted, being no longer 
an angel of light, but of the earth, 
earthy.*’ 

(a) The second angel was Rubii one of 
the seraphs. He fell in love with LiHa, 
who asked him to come in all his celestial 
glory. He did so; and she, rushing into 
his arms, was burnt to death; but the 
kiss she gave him became a brand off his 
face for ever. (See Semele, who whs 
destroyed by the effulgence of Jupitefl) 

(3) The third 9 ngm was Zar^h, who 
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loved Nama. It was Nama's desire to 
love without control, and to love holily ; 
but as she fixed her love on a creature, 
and not on the Creator, both she and 
Zaraph were doomed to live among the 
things that perish, till this mortal is 
swallowed up of immortality, when Nama 
and Zaraph will be admitted into the 
realms of everlasting love. 

XjOTO^oId, the miser, an old man of 
60, who wants to marry Mariana, his 
son’s sweetheart. In order to divert him 
from this folly, Mariana pretends to be 
very extravagant, and orders a necklace 
and ear-rings for ;^3ooo, a petticoat and 
gown from a fabric ^ 12 a yard, and besets 
the house with duns. Lovegold gives 
/aooo to be let off the bargain, and 
Mariana marries the son.— Fielding: 
The Miser (a richauffi of L’Avare, by 
Molifere). 

John Emery [i777-z8a3] made his first appearance at 
Covent Garden Theatre In the year 1798, in very 
opposite characters, “ Frank Oakland ” in y/ Curt /or 
At Heartacht [by Morton], and in “Lovegold." In 
hotb which parts he obtained great applause.—il/rrrMtV 
Mas). 

liOve'good (a syL), uncle to Valen¬ 
tine the gallant who will not be per¬ 
suaded to keep his estate.— Fletcher: 
Wit without Money (1639). 

I.OVBL, once the page of lord Beau¬ 
fort, in love with lady Frances ; but he 
concealed his love bwause young Beau¬ 
fort *'cast his affections first upon the 
lady.”— Murphy : The Citizen (1757). 

Lovdl (Lord). (See Mistletoe 
Bough.) 

]LoTel {Lord), in Qara Reeve’s tale 
called The Old English Baron, appears 
as a ghost in the obscurity of a dim 
religious light {1777). 

laovel ( William), the assumed name 
of lord Geraldine {7.V.).—Sir W, Scott: 
The Antiquary (time, George III.). 

IiOTel (Peregrine), a wealthy com¬ 
moner, who suspects his servants of 
wasting his substance in riotous living. 
(See High Life Below Stairs, p. 491, 
tor the tale.) 

ZiOVel ( William), the hero of a 
German novel so called, by Ludwig 
Tieck {1773-1853). (See Lovell.) 

Xiorel tlM Widower, a novel by 
’Thackeray, which came out in the Com- 
hill Magazine, 

Lorelaoe (a syL), the chief male cha- 
facter in Riclwdson’s novel of Clarissa 


Harlowe, He is rich, proud, and crafty; 
handsome, brave, and gay; the most un¬ 
scrupulous but finished libertine; always 
self-possessed, insinuating, and polished 
(1748). 

“Lovelace” la as STMt an improvement on 
** Lothario," from which it was drawn, as Rowe’s 
hero [in the Fair PenitenC\ had been on the vulgar 
rake of ^ts&uxsst.-^EntycU^Mdia Britannica (articla 
“ Romance 

Itovelaoe (2 syl.), a young aristocrat, 
who angles with flattery for the daughter 
of Mr, Drugget, a rich London trades¬ 
man. He fools the vulgar tradesman to 
the top of his bent, and stands well with 
him; but, being too confident of his in¬ 
fluence, demurs to the suggestion of the 
old man to cut two fine yew trees at the 
head of the carriage drive into a Gog and 
Magog. Drugget is intensely angry, 
throws off the young man, and gives his 
daughter to a Mr. Woodley.— Murphy : 
Three Weeks after Marriage (1776). 

IsOVeless ( The Elder), suitor to "The 
Scornful Lady" (no name given). 

The Younger Loveless, a prodigal— 
Beaumont and Fletcher: The Scornful 
Lady {1616). 

ZiOveless (Edward), husband of Aman¬ 
da. He pays undue attention to Berinthia, 
a handsome young widow, his wife’s 
cousin ; but, seeing the folly of his con¬ 
duct, he resolves in future to devote him¬ 
self to his wife with more fidelity.— 
Sheridan : A Trip to Scarborough (1777). 

ZiOTell (Benjamin), a banker, proud 
of his ancestry, but with a weakness for 
gambling. 

Elsie Lovell, bis daughter, in love with 
Victor Orme the poor geutleman.~ 
Wybert Reeve : Parted, 

Lovell (Lord). Sir Giles Overreach 
(^•v.) fully expected that his lordship would 
many his daughter Margaret; but he 
married lady All worth, and assisted Mar¬ 
garet in marrying Tom Allworth, the man 
of her choice. (See Lovel.) — Massinger: 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts (1628). 

Lovely Obscure (The), Am'adis of 

Gaul. S^e as Beltemebros. 

The great Amfidie, when he assumed the name of 
** ’The Lovely Obscure/' dwelt either eight yean of 
months, I forget whkh. upon a nak^ rock, 
doing penance for some unkindaess shown him by the 
lady Oria'na. [Thtroch is catUd The P—r RickTX 
—CtfvaHies: Boh Quixote, 1 . itt. i (160$). 

Xfove’xnore (a a man fond of 
gi^ety and pleasure, who sincerely loves 
his wife; but, finding his home dull, and 
that his wife makes no effort to relieve 
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its monotony, seeks pleasure abroad, and 
treats his wife with cold civility and 
formal politeness. He is driven to in- 
tri^e, but, being brought to sec its folly, 
acknowledges his faults, and his wife re¬ 
solves “to try to keep him" by making 
bis home more lively and agreeable. 

Afiri. Lffvemore (2 syl,)^ wife of Mr. 
Lovemore, who finds if “she would keep 
her husband '* to herself, it is not enough 
to “ be a prudent manager, careless of her 
own comforts, not much given to plea¬ 
sure ; grave, retired, and domestic; to 
govern her household, pay the trades¬ 
men's bills, and love her husband ; ” but 
to these must be added some effort to 
please and amuse him, and to make his 
home bright and agreeable to him.— 
Murphy: The Way to Keep Him (1760). 

Itovers and Favourites of noted 
persons. 

t ALFIBRi and Lifuisa, counteM of Albany. 
Aristotle and Hepyitis. 

Boccaccio and Maria Fiammetta, daughter 
obert of Naples. 

(4) Burns and Highland Mary [either Mary .# 
Campbell or Maiy Robinson ]. 

(5) Byron and 7'tresa Gutcciola. 

(6) CATULLUSand the lady Cloilia, called '* Lesbia.” 

(7) Charles I. of England and hditha dt la Pole, 
by whom be had a son. 

(8) Charles II. of England (after his restoration) 
and (i) Barbara Villitrs (duchess of CIcTeland); (^2) 
Louise Rendt dt JCerouaille (duchess of Portsmouth) ; 
and (3) Nell Gwynne. In exUe hts favourite lady was 
Lucy H'aUers (wiled “ Barlow"), mother of the duke 
of Monmouth. (See also PBGC. Katharine,) 

(9) Charles Vll. of France and Agnes SareL 
\io) Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, and 
Miss fValhenshaw, 

(ii) THE ClD and the /bir Ximina, afterwards 
made his wife 

(is) Clarence (The duheqf) and Mrs. Vordam 
(wlioso proper name was “ Dora Phillips." She first 
appeared as ** Miss Frances "). 

(zs) Coleridge and Mary Evans, a milliner. 
This was a Cambridge love-afiair. 

(14) DanTB (a syl.) and Beatrice Portinari. 

(xO Edward 111 ., after the death of his wife 
Phiuppa, and Alice Perriers or Pieru, 

(16) ^IZABBTH queen of England and the sari of 
Essex, 

(xj) EPICU'ROS and LeanHum. 

(x8} FRANCOIS I. and the duchaa d’EUmpes 
[MlU,erHeilly). 

(19) Frederick William of Prussia and Euhe 
(a syl,), daughter of a court musiciaa. She sub¬ 
sequently married Rietz, a valet de chambre, was 
called the countess of Llchtenal, and died in i8ao. 

(so) Frederick duke of York and Mary Anne 
C/ar^r, whose brother was s tinman. 

^z) Callus and Lyedris, of whom Ovid wrote~ 
Callus et Hesperils, et Callus notus Efils, 

Et sua cum Gallo nota Lycoris erit 
fes) GBORCB L and Herengard Melrose Mehesina 
90 H Schulemberg, created duchess of Kendal and of 
Munster (nicknamed the Maypole); the baroness 
Kilmanseggei and the countess Ptaisn. The last 
two were very fet womeiu 

(^ Gborce II. and Henrietta Hobart, countess of 
SuflUkt and the countess ef Watmodon, erwated 
countess of Yarmouth. 

^Jaj^GBaitCB IIL and the felr quakaress Hannah 

bs) Gborcb tv. and Miss Mary Darby Robinson, 
called **PerdIta* (r75S-z79l^. (See PBRDITA.) Mrs, 
Fi/eherbert, a catholic, to whom he was privately 
married in 1790 { «ad the countess y*rsey. 


(afil GOBTMB and the/raw von Stein. 

(37) Habington, the poet, and Castara {lado 
Herbert^ daughter of lord rowis, afterwards his 
wife. 

(38) Harold and Editha, *‘the swan-necked." 

(39) Hazlitt and Sarah fValker. 

(30) Henri II. and Diane 0/ Poitiers. 

iiz) HENRI IV. and La btlU GabrieUt [d'Estrdes). 
(See Gabriellb.) 

(за) Henry I. and Nesta, noted for her beauty. 
She subsequently married Gerald lord of Carew; and 
at bis death she married Caradoc a Welsh prince. 

(33) Henry II. and the fair Rosamond [ydne 
Ci{fbrd). (See Rosamond.) 

(34) HoraCB the Roman poet and Lesbia. 

135) JOHN OF Gaunt and Catherine Stuynford, 
whose son was created bishop of Winchester. 

(зб) Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrau. 

\yj) Lamartine and Elvire the Creole girt 

(38) Louis XIV. and Mile, de la ValMre; then 
Mme. de Montesfan ; then Mtne. de Fontage 

(39) Lovelace and the divine Althea, also called 
Lucasta [Lucy Sachevertll\ 

! [4o) MBTASTASIO and Mariana, an actress. 

4x1 MirabbaU and Mtne. Nehra. 
ja) Monmouth (The duke of) [already married] 
and Henrietta H'entworth, baroness Wentworth of 
Nettlestede. 

J i3) MONTAINB and Mmlle. de Goumay, who was 
ed his "adopted daughter." 

(44) Nelson and lady Hamilton. 

(45) Pericles (3 syl.) and Astasia. 

(^) Peter the Great anci Catherine, widow of 
a Swedish dragoon. He married her. 

(47) Petrarch and Laura (wife of Hugues de 
Sade). 

Ujb) Plato and Archianassa. 

(49; Prior and Chloe or Cloe, the cobbler's wife of 
Linden Grove. 

(50) Propertius and Cynthia. 

^^i) Raphael and fuHe Fomarina, a baker's 

(53) Rousseau and Julie [/a comtesse f Houdetofl 
(53) Scar RON and Mme. Maintenon, afterwards his 
wiia On the death of Scarron, she became the wife of 
l.oul8 XIV., whom she outlived. 

(54) Sidney and Stella [Penelope DevereuxX 
i«) Spenser and Rosalind [A Lyndel of Kent. 
(56) Sterne (in his old age) and Eliza [Afrx. 
Draperl 

(57) STBRSICHOROS [StorMc'-o-ros] and HemPra. 
{58) Surrey (Henry Howard, earl of) and Getal- 
dine, who xxiarried the earl of Lincoln. (See GERAL¬ 
DINE.) 

(w) Swift had two romanric love-affairs: (t) with 
Stmla (Le. Hester Johnson); and the other with 
Vanes.sa (i.e. Esther ranhomr^h). 

" ‘ Tasso and Leonora or JSleanora ttSshm 
ThhoC'RITOS and Myrto. 

Vandyke and Margaret Lemon. 

(63) Voltaire and the divine EmiUe " (Le. Mme. 
Chdteiet.) 

(64) WaLLBB and Sacharissa (i.e. lady Dorothea 
Sidney). 

(65) William HI, and EUeabeth Villiersot Fillere, 
created countess of Orkney, with an allowance 01 


JS. 


£35,000 a year. 

( 66 ) William IV., when duke of Clarence, was 
devotedly attached to Mrs. Jordan [either Dora 
Bland or Dora Phillips, and called " Miss Francis 
» (67) WolseY and Mistress I Pinter. 

(w) Wya it* and Anna [Anne Boleyn\ said to be 
purely Platonic affection. 

!LoYeni Struck by IsigThtulxigr, 

John Hewit and Sarah Drew of Stanton 
Harcourt, near Oxford (July 31, ifxSj. 
Gay gives a full description of the inci* 
dent in one of his letters. 6n the morning 
that they obtained the consent of their 
parents to the match, they went together 
mto a field to gather wild flowers, when 
a thunderstorm overtook them and both 
were killed. Pope wrote their epitaph. 
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N.B.—Probably Thomson had this in¬ 
cident in view in his tale of Celadon and 
Amelia. (See Seasons, "Summer,” 1727.) 

Lovers’ Leap* The leap from the 
Leuca'dian promontory into the sea. This 
promontory is in the island of Leiicas or 
Leucadia, in the Ionian Sea. Sappho 
threw herself therefrom when she found 
her love for Phaon was not returned. 

,*,* A precipice on the Guadalhorce (4 
from which Manuel and Laila cast 
themselves, is also called "The Lovers’ 
Leap.” (^e Laila, p. 587.) 

Lovers’ Vows, altered by Mrs. 
Inchbald from Kotzebue’s drama (i8oo). 
Baron Wildenham, in his youth, seduced 
Agatha Friburg, and then forsook her. 
She had a son Frederick, who in due 
time became a soldier. While on fur¬ 
lough, he came to spend his time with 
his mother, and found her reduced to 
abject poverty and almost starved to 
death. A poor cottager took her in, 
while Frederick, who had no money, 
went to beg charity. Count Wildenhaim 
was out with his gun, and Frederick 
asked alms of him. The count gave him 
a shilling ; Frederick demanded more, 
and, being refused, seized the baron by 
the throat. The keepers soon came up, 
collared him, and put him in the castle 
dungeon. Here he was visited by the 
chaplain, and it came out that the count 
was his father. The chaplain, being ai> 
pealed to, lold the count the only repara¬ 
tion he could make would be to marry 
Agatha and acknowledge the young soldier 
to be his son. This advice he fcUowed, 
and Agatha Friburg, the beggar, became 
the baroness Wildenhaim of Wildenhaim 
Castle. 

Love’rule {Sir John), a very pleasant 
gentleman, but wholly incapable of ruling 
his wife, who led him a miserable dance. 

Lady Loverule, a violent termagant, 
who l^t her servants, scolded her hus¬ 
band, and kept her house in constant hot 
water, but was reformed by Zakel Jobson 
the cobbler.— Coffey: The Devil to Pay 
(died 1745). (See Devil to Pay, p. 275.) 

Lovef. (Seep. 633.) 

LovO'well, the husband of Fanny 
Sterling, to whom he has been clandes¬ 
tinely mairted for tour months.— 
and Garrick : Tktt Clandestine Marriage 
(1766)* , 

Loving^XMA, a place ^herc Neptune 


held his “nymphall” or feast given to 
the sea-nymphs. 

his Tritons made proclaim, a n^phall to b« held 
Jn honour of himself hi Lovinff-lana, where he 
The most selected nymphs appointed had to be. 

Dr&ytm: PolyelHon, xx. (xSsa). 

Lovinski {Baron), the friend of 
prince Lupauski, under whose charge the 
princess Lodois'ka (4 syl.) is placed during 
a war between the Poles and the Tartars. 
Lovinski betrays his trust by keeping 
the princess a virtual prisoner because 
she will not accept him as a lover, The 
count Floreski makes his way into the 
castle, and the baron seeks to poison him, 
but at this crisis the Tartars invade the 
castle, the baron is slain, and Floreski 
marries the princess.— J. P. Kemble: 
Lodoiska (a melodrame). 

Low-Heelfl and High-Heels, 

two factions in Lilliput. The High-heels 
were opposed to the emperor, who wore 
low heels and employed Low-heels in 
his cabinet. Of course, the Low-heels 
are the whigs and low-church party, and 
the High-heels the lories and high-church 
party. (See Little-Endians, p. 619.) 
—Swift: GulUver*5 Travels (" Voyage to 
Lilliput, ”*1726). 

Lowestoife[ = Law-stiffJ {Reginald), a 
young Tern plan— Sir W, Scott: Fortunes 
of Nigel (time, James I.). 

Lowther (Jack), a smuggler.—iS»> 
W. Scott: Redgauntlei (time, George 
III.). 

Loyal Subject (The), Archas 
general of the Muscovites, and the father 
of colonel Theodore.— Beaumont (f) and 
Fletcher: The Loyal Subject (1618). 

(Beaumont died 1616.) 

Loyale Epee (La), **the honest 

soldier,” that is, marshal de MacMahon 
(1808, president of France from 1873 to 
1879, died 1893). 

Loye (a syL) de Dreux. a youog 

Breton nobleman, who joined the Druses, 
and was appointed their prefect. 

Leys (9 $yl.) the boy stood on the leading prow, 
Consdcuous in his ginr attire. 

K. Brtiming: <igth( Druiee, L 

Luatb (2 sylX CuthuUin’s ''swift¬ 
footed hound.’*— Ossian : Fingal, H, 
Fingal had a dog called " Luaih” and 
another called "Bran.** 

In Robert Burns’s poem, called The 
Twa Dogs, the poCMT mjwj’s dog whicb 
represents the peasantry is called 
"Luath,” and the gentlehuth’s dog ^ 
"Caesar.” 



LUBAR, 

XiTl 1 >ar» a river of Ulster, which flows 
between the two mountains Cromleacb 
and Crommal —Ojjiaw. 

Xiubher-Xiand or Cockayne (2 syL), 
London. 

The jpotden ape was represented In the same ridtca- 
lous . . . mode m[ description as the Pays de la Cocagne 
of tha French minstrels, or the popular Ideas of 
*'Lubber-land “ in EnsfUnd.— 5 /r Sectt: Tht 

Dramm. 

Xincail [Sir), sometimes called *'sir 
Lucas,” butler of kin^ Arthur, and a 
knight of the Round Table. — Sir T, 
Malory : Hi story of Prince A rth ur('* Lu¬ 
can,” li. 160 ; “ Lucas.” ii. 78 ; 1470). 

JjUlCKlCBPharsaiia, (See PnARSALlA,) 

IjUCasta, whom Richard Lx)vHace 
celebrates, was Lucy Sachevercll. {Lucy^ 
casta or Lux casta, ** chaste light.”) 

Lucca, a city of Italy, noted for its 
volto sanio, a wooden crucifix, on the 
cathedral, to which a peculiar veneration 
IS paid. The ordinary oath of WilHarn 
Rufus was. *' By the sacred face of 
Lucca I ” (See Oaths. ) 

Lnccntio, son of Viccntio of Pisa. 
He marries Bianca sister of Kalharina 
'the Shrew” of Padua. — Shakespeare: 
Taming of the Shrew (1594). 

Lncetta, W'aiting-woman of Julia the 
lady-love of Protheus (one of the heroes 
of the play).— Shakespeare: The Two 
Gentlemen, of Verona (1594). 

Lu'cla, daughter of Lucius (one of 
the friends of Cato at Utica, and a mem¬ 
ber of the mimic senate). Lucia was 
loved by both the sons of Cato, but she 
preferred the more temperate Porcius to 
thevehement Marcus. Marcus, being slain, 
left the field op8n to the elder brother.— 
Addison : Cato (1713). 

XiU'Ola, in The Cheats of Scapin, 
Otway's version of Les Fourberies de 
Scap%nf\iy Moli&’C. Lucia, in Moliferc's 
comedy, is called “ Zcrbinette; '* her 
father TTirifty is called "Argante;” her 
brother Octavian is "Octave;” and 
her sweetheart Lcander son of Gripe is 
called by Molj6re "Leandre son of 
G^ronte.” 

Lti’cia [St.\ Struck on 5 /. Lucia*i 
ihom^ on the rack, in torment, much 
perplexed and annoyed. St* Lucia was 
a virgin martyr, put to death at Syracuse 

304. Her /e/f*day Is December 13. 
The " thorn ” referred to Is in reality the 
point of a sword, shown in all paintings 
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of the saint, protruding through the 
neck. 

If I don't recruit... I shall be gtruck upon St. LoClS^ 
thorn.— De'n Qnixate, II. L s (1615). 

Lticia di Lammermoor, called 

by sir W. Scott " Lucy Ashton,” sister of 
lord Henry Ashton of Lammermoor. In 
order to retrieve the broken fortune Of 
the family, lord Henry arranged a mar¬ 
riage between his sister and lord Arthur 
Biicklaw, alias Frank Hayston laird of 
Bucklaw. Unknown to the brother, 
Eklgardo (Edgar) master of Ravenswood 
(whose family had long had a feud with 
the Lammermoors) was betrothed to 
Lucy. While Edgardo was absent in 
France, Lucia (Lucy) is made to believe 
that he Is unfaithuil to her, and in her 
temper she consents to marry the laird of 
Bucklaw, but on the wedding night she 
stabs him, goes mad, and dies.— Vonl- 
zeiti: Lucia di Lammermoor (an opera, 
*^ 35 ) I sir W. Scott’s novel The Bride ef 
Lammermoor (time, William III.). 

^ Lncia'&a, sister of Adrian'a. She 

marries Antipholus of Syracuse.— Shake-' 
speare : Comedy of Errors (1593). 

Ln'cida, the lady-love of sir Fcrra- 
moot.— Spenser: Faerie Queene, iv. 5 

(1596). 

Lticifer is described by Dantft as a 
huge giant, wdih three faces: one red, 
indicative of anger; one yellow, indicative 
of envy ; and one black, indicative pf 
melancholy. Between his shoulders, the 
poet says, there shot forth two enormous 
wings, without plumage, "in texture 
like a bat’s." With these "he flapped 
i' the air.” and " Cocy'tus to its depth 
was frozen.” "At six eyes he wept,” 
and at every mouth he champed a sinner. 
— Dante: Hell, xxxiv. (1301;. 

Lucifer is one of the characters in 
Bailey’s Festus, Hepworth Dixon says 
that Bailey’s Festus is not a hold had 
man,’M\x Marlowe’s ; nor a proud defiant 
one, like Milton's ; nor a sneering sar* 
casiic one, like Goethe’s ; but the " prin¬ 
ciple of evil" personified, 

LnciTera (Pride), daughter of Pluto 
and Proser’p^na. Her usher was Vanity. 
Her chariot was drawn by six different 
beasts, on each of which was seated 
one of the queen’s counsellors. The 
foremost beast was an to, ridden by 
Idleness who resembled a monk; psdted 
with the ass was a swine, on whkh rode 
Gluttony clad ih vine leav^ Itai' 
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came a goat, ridden by Lechery arrayed 
in green; paired with the goat was a 
camel, on which rode Avarice in thread¬ 
bare coat and cobbled shoes, llie next 
beast was a wolf, bestrid by Envy 
arrayed in a kirtle full of eyes; and 
paired with the wolf was a lion, liestrid 
^ Wrath in a robe all blood-stained. 
Tbie coachman of the team was Satan. 

Lo t underneath her scornful feet was taia 

A dreadful drai;on, with a hideous tram: 

And in her hand she held a mirror bright. 

Wherein her face she often riewed fain. 

S/tMser : Fairit Qtuent, 1 . 4 (1590). 

XiUCille, a poem by Robert Bulwer- 
Lytton, lord Lytton (i860). His best. 

Xiucinda, the daughter of opulent 
parents, engaged in marriage to Car- 
denio, a young gentleman of similar rank 
and cqu^ opulence, Lucinda was, how¬ 
ever, promised by her father in marriage 
to don Fernando, youngest son of the 
duke Ricardo. When the wedding day 
arrived, the young lady fell into a swoon, 
and a letter informed don Fernando that 
the bride was married alieady to Car- 
denlo. Next day she left the house 
privately, and took refuge in a convent, 
whence she was forcibly abducted by don 
Fernando. Stopping at an inn, the party 
found there Dorothea the wife of don 
Fernando, and Cardenio the husband of 
Lucinda, and all things arranged them¬ 
selves satisfactorily to the parties con¬ 
cerned.— Cervantes: Don Quixote^ L iv. 
(ifos). 

Iiuoinda, the bosom friend of Rosetta; 
merry, coquettish, and fit for any fun. 
^e is the daughter of justice Woodcock, 
and falls in love with Jack Eustace. (For 
the tale, see Eustace, Jack, p. 345.) 
—Bickerstaff: Love in a Village (1762;. 

Xiucinda, referred to by the poet 
Thomson, in his Spring, was Lucy 
Fortescue, daughter of Hugh Fortescuc 
of Devonshire, and wife of lord George 
Lyttelton. 

O Lytt^tott.., 

Cotirtinff the Muse, thro’ Htflejr Park thou strayst... 
Perhaps thy loved Lucinda shares thy walk, 

Vihth aonl te thine attuned. 

Thomson: TArS tatmix("S pring," xtsI). 

leucinde (2 syl,\ daughter of Sgana- 
relle. As she has lost her spirit and 
appetite, her father sends for four physi- 
cianf, who all differ as to the nature of 

malady and the remedy to be applied. 
Lisette (her waiting-woman) sends in the 
mean time for Clitandre, the lover of 
laidnde, who comes under the guise of 
a mock doctor. He teUs Sganarelle the 


disease of the young lady must be reached 
through the imagination, and prescribes 
the semblance of a marriage; As his 
assistant is in reality a notary, the mock 
marriage turns out to be a real one.— 
Molilre: DA mour Al/decin {166$), 
Iiucinde {2 syl,), daughter of Gdronte 
(a syl. ). Her father wanted her to ma^ 
Horace I but as she was in love with 
L6andre, she pretended to have lost 
the power of articulate speech, to avoid 
a marriage which she abhorred. Sgana¬ 
relle,’ the faggot-maker, was introduced 
as a famous dumb doctor^ and soon saw 
the state of affairs; so he took with him 
Ldandre as an apothecary, and the young 
lady received a perfect cure from “ pills 
matrimoniac.”— Afoliire ; Le Midecin 
Malgri Lui (1666). 

Lu'oio, not absolutely bad, but vicious 
and dissolute. He is "like a wave of 
the sea, driven by the wind and tossed,’* 
and has no abiding principle.— Shake¬ 
speare: Afeasure for Afeasure (1603). 

IiUcip'pe (3 syL), a woman attached 
to the suite of the princess Calis (sister of 
Astorax king of Paphos).— Beaumont {f) 
and Fletcher: The Mad Lover (1618). 
(Beaumont died i6i6.) 

Lu'citis, son of Coillus; a mythical 
king of Britain. Geoffrey says he sent a 
letter to pope Eleuiherius (177-193), de¬ 
siring to be instructed in the Christian 
religion, whereupon the pope sent over 
Dr. Faganus and Dr. Duvanus for the 
purpose. Lucius was baptized, and 
**people from all countries'* with him. 
The pagan temples in Britain were con¬ 
verted into churches, the archflamens into 
archbishops, and the flamens into bishops. 
So there were twenty-eight bishops and 
three archbishops.— British History^ iv. 
19 (1470). 

He our flamens' seats who turned to bishops' sees, 
'Great Lucius, that rood king to whom we chiefly ewe 
This bnppiness we have— Christ crucified to know. 

Draytan: PatyalHon, vill. (ifixs). 

(Nennius says that king Lucius was 
baptized in 167 by Evaristus; but this is 
a blunder, as Evaristus lived a century 
before the date mentioned.) 

The archflamens were those of London, 
York, and Newport (the City of Legiooa 
or Caerlcon-on-Usk). 

Drayton .calls the two legates **Fugatius 
and St Damian.*' 

Those goodly Roinswi. . . who. . . 

Wan kfog Lucius first to embrace the ChrifltlMi 

Pugatiut and hU (Hand 5 t, Damian. .. 

. • . have their remembrance here. 

DroyUm: PetyotHm, axle. 
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(After baptism, St. Lucias abdicated, 
and became a missionary in Switierland, 
where he died a martyr’s death.) 

Jjuclius {Catus), general of the Roman 
forces in Britain in the reign of king 
Cym"bclinc (3 ^/.).— Shakespeart: Cym~ 
beline (1605). 

(There is a Lucius in Timon of Athens ^ 
and in Julius Ccssar also.) 

liiicitia Tiberini, general of the 
Roman army, who wrote to king Arthur, 
commanding him to appear at Rome to 
make satisfaction for the conquests he 
had made, and to receive such punish¬ 
ment as the senate might think proper to 
award. TThis letter induced Arthur to 
declare war with Rome. So, committing 
the care of government to his nephew 
Modred, he marched to Lyonaisc (ia 
Gaul), where he won a complete victory, 
and left Lucius dead on the field. He 
then started for Rome; but being told 
that Modred had usurped the crown, he 
hastened back to Britain, and fought t^ 
great battle of the West, where he !#• 
ceived his death-wound from the hand of 
Modred.— Geoffrey: British History^ iz. 
i5-ao ; X. (1142). 

Great A ithur did adrence 

To meet, «rith hU allies, that puissant force in Franee 
By Ludus thither led. 

DrayUn : Pfiyalbian, ie. (iSia). 

Xiuck of Boaring Camp ( The), the 
best of the prose sketches of Bret Harte 
of America. It describes the amelio¬ 
rating influence of a little child on a set of 
ruffians (1870). 

(It has been dramatized. See Silas 
Makner, a tale somewhat similar, by 
George Eliot (Mrs. J, W, Cross), 1816.) 

XiUOre'tla, daughter of Spurius Lu¬ 
cretius prefect of Rome, and wife of 
Tarquinius CoUati'nus. She was dis¬ 
honoured by Sextus, the son of Tar¬ 
quinius Superbus. Having avowed her 
dishonour in the presence of her father, 
her husband, and their friends Junius 
Brutus and Valenus, she stabbed herself. 

N.B.—This subject has been drama¬ 
tised In French by Ant Vincent Arnault, 
in a tragedy called Luerket (179a); and 
by Fran9ois Ponsard in 1843. Bnglisht 
by Thomas Heywood, in a tragedy en¬ 
titled The Rape ef Lucrece (16^; Iqr 
Nathaniel Lee, entitled Lucius Junius 
Brutus (seventeenth century); and by 
John H. Payne, entitled Brutus or The 
RetU < Tarfuin (i8ao). Shakespeare 
sdected the same subject for his poem 
Mlltled The Rape qf Luereee (1594). 


Y Tennyson wrote a dramatic mono¬ 
logue called Lucretius, 

LncrCEia dl Borgia, daughter of 
pope Alexander VI. She was thrice 
married, her last husband being Alfonso 
duke of Fcrra'ra. Before this marriage, 
she had a natural son named Gennaro, 
who was brought up by a Neapolitan 
fisherman. When grown to manhood. 
Gennaro had a commission given him in 
the army, and in the battle of Rira'ini be 
saved the life of Orsini. In Venice he 
declaimed freely against the vices of 
Lucrezia di Borgia, and on one occasion 
he mutilated the escutcheon of the duke 
by knocking off the B, thus converting 
Borgia into Orgia. Lucrezia insisted that 
the perpetrator of this insult should suffer 
death by poison ; but when she discovered 
that the offender was her own son, she 
gave him an antidote, and released him 
from jail. Scarcely, however, was he 
liberated, than he was poisoned at a 
banquet given by the princess Neg'roni. 
Lucrezia now told Gennaro that he was 
her own son, and died as her son expired. 
—Donizetti : Lucrezia di Borgia (an 
Opera, 1834). 

(Victor Hugo has a drama entitled 
Lucrice Borgia.) 

Lucullus, a wealthy Roman, noted 
for his banquets and self-indulgence. On 
one occasion, when a superb supper had 
been prepared, being asked who were to 
be his guests, he replied, '* LucuIIus will 
sup to-night with LucuIIus " (b.c. 110-57). 
(See Glutton, p. 431.) 

Ne'er Falemian threw ■ licher 
Ugbt upon Lucullu*’ tdbles. 

Long/tlloiv : Drinking Stttf. 

]«llo'iimo, a satrap, chieftain, or 
khedive among the ancient Etruscans. 
The over-king W'as called lars, Serviui 
the grammarian says, ** LQcflmo rex 
sonat linguA Etrusca ; " but it w'as such a 
king as that of Bavaria in the empire of 
Germany, where the king of Prussia is 
the lars. 

And plainly and more plainly 
Now niiijht the bnr^ihers know. 

By port and vest, by horse and crest, 

Each warlike lucumo. 

Afacaulay: Lays neimt Reme 

liIlCJ, a dowerless girl betrothed to 
Amidas. Being forsaken by him for the 
w'eallhy Philtra, she threw herself into 
the sea, but was saved by clinging to a 
chest Both being drifted ashore, it was 
found that the chest contained ^reat 
treasures, which Lucy gave to BratSdas, 
the brother of Amidas. who married her. 
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In thlf marriage, Bracidas found **two 
goodly portions, and the better she.”— 
Spenser: Fairie Queene, v. 4 (1596). 

XitlC7i daughter of Mr. Richard 
Wealthy, a rich London merchant Her 
father wanted her to marry a wealthy 
tradesman, and as she refused to do so, 
he turned her out of doors. Being intro¬ 
duced as a fille de joie to sir George 
Wealthy “ the minor,he soon perceived 
her to be a modest girl who had been 
entrapped, and he proposed marriage. 
When the facts of the case were known, 
Mr. Wealthy and sir William (the father 
of the young man) were delighted at the 
happy termination of what might have 
proved a most untoward affair.— Foote: 
The Minor (1760). 

Xiuoy [Lockit], daughter of Lockit 
the jailer. A foolish young woman, who, 
dccoyld by captain Machcath under the 
specious promise of marriage, effected his 
escape from jail. The captain, however, 
was recaptured, and condemned to death ; 
but being reprieved, confessed himself 
married to jPolly Peachum, and Lucy was 
left to seek another mate. 

How h*ppy could I be with either \Lucy #r Pol^\ 
Were t other dear channer away t 

Gay: Th« Optra, IL a (1737). 

(Miss Fenton (duchess of Bolton) was 
the original “ Lucy Lockit," i7o8-i76a) 

laiicy PeanOi in the novel called The 
Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot (Mrs. 
}. W. Cross) {i860). 

Goodwill, a girl of 16, and a 
child of nature, reared by her father who 
was a widower. *' She has seen nothing,” 
he sajrs; '* she knows nothing, and, 
therefore, has no will of her own.” Old 
Goodwill wished her to marry one of her 
relations, that his money might be kept 
in the family ; but Lucy had will ” 
enough of her own to see that her re¬ 
lations were boobies, and selected for her 
husband a big, burly footman named 
Thomas. — Fielding: The Firkin C/m- 
masked (1740). 

Lucy and Colin. Colin was be¬ 
trothed to Lucy, but forsook her for a 
bride “thrice as rich as she.” Lucy 
drooped, but was present at the wedding ; 
and when Colin saw her, *' the damps of 
death bedewed his brow, and he died.” 
Both were buried in one tomb, and many 
a hind a?td plighted maid resorted thither, 

** to dedc it with garlands and tnie-love 
knots.”— TkkeU: Lucy nnd Colin (lyao). 


(Vincent Bourne translated this ballad 
into Latin verse.) 

Throujrh all TickeO's works there Is a strain of ballad' 
thinking. ... la this ballad {Lucy mnd Ctf/t« 1 he seems 
te have surpassed himself. It is, perhaps, the best in 
ou^nfuaf .• Beauties 0/English Peetry 

Lucyriua (ac. 148-103), the father 

of Roman satire. 

I have presumed, my lord for to present 

With this poore Glasse, which is of trustie Steele[Mi/^rrl 

And came to me by wil and testament 

Of one that was a Classmaker [sa/O'ts/] indeede ; 

Lucylius this wortliy man was namde. 

Gmrcaigyte: The Steele Gleu (died 1577). 

Lud, son of Heli, who succeeded his 
father as king of Britain. *' Lud rebuilt 
the walls of Trinovantum, and surrounded 
the city with innumerable towers , . , 
for which reason it was called Kaer-lud, 
Anglicized into Lud-ton, and softened 
into London. , . . When dead, his body 
w'as buried by the gate . . . Parthlua, 
called in Saxon Ludes-gate.”— Geoffrey: 
British History, iii. 20 {1142). 

, . . that mighty Lud, In whose eternal name 
Great London still shall live (by him rebuUded). 

Drayton : Pclytllnon, viii. 

(“ Parth-lud,” in Latin Porta-Lud.) 
Lud (General), leader of the distressed 
and riotous artisans in the manufacturing 
districts of England, who, in 1811, en¬ 
deavoured to prevent the use of power- 
looms. 

Luddites (2 syl,), the riotous artisans 
who followed the leader called general 
Lud. 

Above thirty years before this time, an imbecUo 
named Ned Lud liv in « village in LeiccstershlrsL 
being tormented by some boys, . . . pursued one ^ 
them into a bouse, and . . . broke two stocklnff-fraxnee. 
His name was taken liy those who broke power-looms. 
—//. Alartineau, 

Lud’s Town, London, as if a cor¬ 
ruption of Lud-ton. Similarly, Ludgate 
is said to be Lud’s-gate; and Ludgate 
prison Is called " Lud’s Bulwark.” Of 
course, the etymologies are only fit for 
fable. 

Klnjr Lud, rwalrfne th« dty, eidled tt after his name. 

•* LotTs town ; * the strong gate which be built In the 
west part he namerl " Lud-gate.” In za6o the gate was 
beautified with images of Lud and ether Idnfs. Those 
images, in the reign of'Edward VI., had thtdr heads 
smitten off.... Queen Mary did set new beads upon 
their old bodies again. The aSth of queen Elisabeth, 
the gate was newly beautified with images of Lad and 
others, as before — Stow: Survey a/LotitUn (issfi). 

Ludor'ioo, chief minister of Naples. 
He heads a conspiracy to murder the 
king and seize the crown. Ludovico is 
the craftiest of villains, but. being caught 
in his own guile, he is killed 
Evadne or The Statue (zSao). 

Ludovico ip Shakespenre’i Otkella 

(ffioa). 
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Lndwal or Xdwal, son of Roderick 
the Great, of North Wales. He refused 
to pay Edgar king of England the tribute 
which had been levied ever since the 
lime of iEthelstan. William of Malmes¬ 
bury tells us that Edgar commuted the 
tribute for 300 wolves’ heads yearly ; the 
wolf-tribute was paid for three years, and 
then discontinued, because there were no 
more wolves to be found. 

O Edgar t who compelledst o’tr Ludwal hence to pay 
Throe hundred wolves a year for tribute unto thee. 

Drayton : Polyolbion, ix. 

Iinfra, Douglas’s dog, “the fleetest 
hound in all the North.”— IV. Sco^t: 
Lady of the Lake (1810). 

Ellen, the while, with bursting heart. 

Remained in lordly bower apart. .. 

While Lufra, crouching nt her side. 

Her station claimed with jealous pride. 

Sir IV, Sioti: LaUy ojthe Lake, vi. 83 (iSio). 

XiUgfgfiutgg, an island where the in¬ 
habitants never die. Swift shows some 
of the evils which would result from such 
a destiny, unless accompanied with eternal 
youth and Swift: Cjidliver*$ 

Travels {1726). 

Xiii'gfier, the rough, confident tutor of 
Oriana, etc., and chief engine whereby 
“the wild goose” Mirabel is entrapped 
into marriage with htT.—FUkhcr: The 
Wild-goose Chase (1652). 

Lillee, brother-in-law of “ the City 
madam.” He was raised from a state 
of indigence into enormous wealth by 
a deed of gift of the estates of his 
brother, sir John Frugal, a retired mer¬ 
chant. While dependent on his brother, 
lady Frugal (“the City lady”) treated 
Ltrke with great scorn and rudeness; but 
when she and her daughter became de¬ 
pendent on him, he cut down the super¬ 
fluities of the fine lady to the measure of 
her orimnal state—as daughter of Good¬ 
man Humble, {aimcr.-—A/assinger: The 
City Madam (1639). 

Mwtinger's best characters are the hypocritical 
'• I.,uke •' and the heroic " Marullo."’— 

Ltllc^i patriarch’s nuncio, and bishop 
of the Druses. He terms the Druses 

... the docOe chew 

My bexants went to malw me bishop of. 

Jt. Bnmning: The Kitum, p/the Drusu,^. 

.Lulca or Sir Luke Limp, a 

tuft-hunter, a devotee to the bottle, and 
m Wnger-on of great men for no other 
reason than mere snobt^ism. Sir Luke 
UrjU “cling to sir John till the baronet 
ur ;^perseaed by my lord ; the 

ptiifiy peer for an earl, and sacrificing all 


LUMBERCOURT. 

three to a duke. ”— Foote : The Lame Lover 
{1770). 

Luke's Bird (St.), the ox. 

Luke’s Iron Crown. George and 
Luke Dosa headed an unsuccessful revolt 
against the Hungarian nobles in the six¬ 
teenth century. Luke was put to death 
by a red-hot iron crown, in mockery of 
his having been proclaimed king. 

This was not an unusual punishment 
for those who sought regal honours in 
the Middle Ages. Thus, when Tancred 
usurped the crown of Sicilv, kaiser 
Heinrich VI. of Germany set him on a 
red-hot iron throne, and crowned him 
with a red-hot iron crown (twelfth cen- 
tuiy). 

It was not I,uke but George Dosa who suffered tiijb 
punishment. (See Iron CROWN, p. saB.) 

N. B.—The ‘' iron crown of Lombardy ’* 
must not be mistaken for an iron crown 
of punishment. The former is said to be 
one of the nails used in the Crucifixion, 
beaten out into a thin rim of iron, magnifi¬ 
cently set in gold, and adorned with 
jewels. Charlemagne and Napoleon L 
were both crowned with it. 

Luke’s Summer ( 5 /. 1 , or Z.V// de 
S. Martin, a few weeks of tine summerly 
w'eaiher, which occur between St. Luke’s 
Day (October i8) and St. Martin’s Day 
(November 11). 

In such St. Luke's short summer lived these men, 
Nearinp the g^oal of three score years and ten. 

SV. Aiorrts: The Earthly Paradise {** March I- 

Lully (Raymond), an alchemist who 
searched for the philosopher's stone by 
distillation, and made some useful chemL 
cal discoveries. He was also a magician 
and a philosophic dreamer. Generally 
called Doctor Illumindtus (1235-1315)- 

He talksofRaymond Lully and the g'host ofLIByfff.1K.lt 
- Congreve : Love/or Love, ill (i6^. 

Lulu, the love-name of the prinM 
imperial, son of Napoleon III., sla.ln in 
the Zulu war. His full name was Napo¬ 
leon Eug^-ne Louis Jean Joseph (1B56- 
JS79). 

Lumberoourt (Lord), a voluptuary, 
greatly in debt, w'ho consented, for a good 
money consideration, to give his daughter 
to Egerton McSycophant. Egerton, 
however, had no fancy for the lady, but 
married Constanlia, the girl of choice. 
His lordship was in alarm lest this cm* 
tretemps should be his ruin; but sir 
Pertinax told him the bargain should 
still remain gpod if Egmon's youbM 
brother, Sandy, were accepted by nis 
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lordship instead. To this Us lordship 
readily agreed. 

Lady Rodolpka Lumbercourt, daughter 
of lord Lumbercourt, who, for a con* 
sideration, consented to marry Egerton 
McSycophant; but as Egerton had no 
fancy for the lady, she agreed to marry 
Egerton’s brother Sandy on the same 
terms. 

*' As 1 ha' nae reason to hare the least affecHon till 
my cousin Egerton, and as my intended marriage with 
him was entirely an act of obedience till my grand- 
laother, provided my cousin Sandy will be as agreeable 
till her ladyship as my cousin Charles here would have 
been, I have nae the least objection till the changeu 
Ay, ay, one brother is as good to Kodolphaas another." 
— A/ocA/m .* The Man l^orld^ v. (1764). 

Lttmbey {Dr. ), a stout, bluff-looking 
gentleman, with no shirt-collar, and a 
beard that had been growing since yester¬ 
day morning. The doctor was very 
popular, and the neighbourhood prolific. 
— Dickens: Nicholas NickUby (1838). 

XiUmley {Captain), in the royal army 
under the duke of Montrose. — Sir W. 
Scoii: Old Mortality {i'nno, Charles II.). 

Zitunon, a hill in Inis-Huna, near the 
residence of Sulmalla. Sulmalla was the 
daughter of Conmor (king of Inis-Huna) 
and his wife Clun'galo.— Ossian: Temora. 

Where art thou, beam oi light T Hunters from the 
mossy rock, saw you the blue-eyed fair t Are her steps 
on grassy Lumon, near the bed of roses t Ah me 1 I 
beheld her in the hall. Where art thou, beam of 
light 1 

(Bishop has selected these words from 
Temora for a glee of four voices.) 

Ziiunpkixi {Tony), the rough, good- 
natured booby son of Mrs. Hardcasilc 
by her first husband. Tony dearly loved 
a practical joke, and was fond of low 
society, where he could air bis conceit 
and self-importance. He is described as 
"an awkward booby, reared up and 
spoiled at his mother’s apron-string” (act 
i. a); and "ifburning the footman’s 
shoes, frighting [j^] the maids, and 
worrying the kittens, be humorous,” then 
Tony was humorous to a degree (act i. i). 
— Goldsmith: She Stoops to Conquer 

(1773)- 

1 feel as Tony Immpkln Mt. who never had the least 
difficulty in reading the outside of his letters, but who 
ftwnd it very bard work to decipher the inside.— 
(pick's greia parti were " Isaac," '* Tony Lum^ 
kin.” Spado,” iai. **alr Christopher CuiTy.”—Aec<7f^ 
f/'o SiBtgt P^etermn. 

Quickri74S'il^] was the original ** Tony Lumpkin.” 
nd Mendosi^”-. 4 /#w«^r ^ 

qtuiek hSSa)* 

" Isaac " in TktJDuenna, by Sheridan ; 
pado” in The Castle of Andalusia, 
by O’Keefe; " sir C. Cuny in Inkle and 
Yasrko, by Colman.) 


ZiTtil. So John Rich called himself 
when he performed "harlequin.” It was 
John Rich who introduced pantomime 
(1681-1761). 

On one side PoMy sits, by some called Fun; 

And 00 the other his archpatron Lun. 

ChurcMtt. 

Ziiina (// conti di), uncle of Manri'^ 
He entertains a base passion for the prin¬ 
cess Leonora, who is in love with Man- 
rico; and, in order to rid himself of his 
rival, is about to put him to death, when 
I-.eonora promises to give herself to him 
if he will spare her lover. The count con¬ 
sents; but while he goes to release his 
captive, I^onora poisons herself.— Verdi: 
II Trovaltori (an opera, 1853). 

ZitindlXL (Dr. Luke), the chamberlain 
at Kinross.— Sir W. Scott: The Abbot 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Lnndin {The Rev. sir Louis), town 
clerk of Penh.— Sir IV. Scott: Fair 
Maid 0/ Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

IiTinsford (Sir Thomas), governor of 
the Tower. A man of such vindictive 
temper that the name was used as a terror 
to children. 

Made children with your tones to run fort, 

A* bad as Bloody-bones or Lunsford. 

S. Butler: Hudibras, ill. a, Une iixa ( t S j % 
From FieMing and from Vavaiore. 

Both tU-nFcctetl men; 

From Lunsf<>rd eke deliver ui. 

That eateih chUderen. 

Xixipauski (Prince), father of prin¬ 
cess Lodois’ka (4 P, Kemhlt: 

Lodoiska (a melodrame), 

Zin'pin (Mrs.), hostess of the Blue 
Dragon. A buxom, kind-hearted woman, 
ever ready to help any one over a diflS- 
culty. — Dickens : Martin . ChusmUwit 
(1844). 

Lu'ria, a noble Moor, single-minded, 
warm-hearted, faithful, and most gene¬ 
rous ; employed by the Florentines to 
lead their army against the Pisans (fif¬ 
teenth century). Luna was entirely sno- 
cessful; but the Florentines, to lessen 
their obligation to the conaueror, hunted 
up every item of scandal tney could fiind 
against him ; and, while he was winning 
their battles, he was informed that he 
was to be brought to trial to answer these 
fioating censures. Luria was so disgusted 
at this, that be took poison, to relieve 
state by his death of a debt of gmthnde 
which the republic felt too heavy to be 
borne,—i?. Browning: Luria, 

Zkn'alad, the adventures of the Lmlans 
{Portuguese, under Vasques da CSamif 
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In their discovery of India. Bacchus was 
the guardian power of the Mohammedans, 
and Venus or Divine Love of the Lusians. 
The fleet first sailed to Mozambique, then 
to Quil'oa, then to Melinda (in Africa), 
where the adventurers were hospital^y 
received and provided with a pilot to 
conduct them to India. In the Indian 
Ocean, Bacchus tried to destroy the fleet ; 
but the “silver star of Divine Love*’ 
calmed the sea, and Gama arrived at 
India in safety. 1! aving accomplished his 
object, he returned to Lisbon,— Camafyts/ 
The Lusiad, in ten books (157a). 

N.B.—Vasquez da Gama sailed thrice 
to India: (i| In 1497, with four vessels. . 
This expedition lasted two years and two 
months, (a) In 150a, with twenty ships. 
In this expedition he was attached by 
Zamorin king of Calicut, whom he d^ 
feated, and returned to Lisbon the year 
following. (3} When John III. appointed 
him viceroy 01 India. He estabhshed his 
government at Cochin, where he died in 
1535. The story of The Lusiad is th^ 
first of these expeditions. 

•, * This really classic epic in ten books, 
worthy to be ranked with Viral’s /Eneid, 
has been translated into Enghsh verse by 
Auberton in 1878; Fanshawe in 1655; and 
by Mickle in 1775. 

(Elnglish versions by Fanshawe in 1655; 
by Mickle (in heroic rhyming metre) m 
1775 • Auberton in 1878; and by 
Burton in 1880.) 

Lusigfxian [d’Outbsmbr], king of 
Jerusalem, taken captive by the Saracens, 
and confined in a dungeon for twenty 
years. When 80 years old, he was set 
free by Osman the sultan of the East, 
but died within a few days.— A, Hill: 
Zara (adapted from Voltaire’s tragedy). 

XinsitaUa, the ancient name of 
Portugal; so called from Lusus, the 
comp^on of Bacchus in his travels. 
This Lusus colonized the country, and 
called it “ Lusitania,** and the colonists 
“ Lusians.”— Pliny: Histaria NaturoHs^ 

iii. X, 


X*tlWtl& (4 sylX ancient Latin name 
of Paris {LuieHa ParisioruMt ** the mud- 
town of the Parisii ’*). 

Ikntker (Martin), the age of 40, 
married Katharine Bor8 or Bora, a nun 



liutliecir ( The Danish), Hans Tauseo. 
There is a stone in Viborg called “ Tau- 
sensminde,” vrith this inscription : “ Upon 
this stone, tn 1528, Hans Tausen first 
preached Luther’s doctrine in Viborg.” 

Zintin, the gipsy page of lord Dal- 
gamo.— Sir W, Scott: Fortunes of Nigel 
(time, James I.). 

IiHX Mimdl, Johann Wessei; also 
called Magister Contradictionum, for his 
opposition to the Scholastic philosophy. 
He was the predecessor of Luther (X4X$^ 
1489). 

IjOS, a bone which the Jews affirm 
remains uncomipted till the last day, 
when it will form the nucleus of the new 
body. This bqne Mahomet called Al 
ajb or the rump-bone. 

£ben Ezra and Manasseh ben Israil 
say this bone is in the rump. 

The learned rabbins of the Jews 

Write, there's a bone, which they call Ines (z ejti*) 

1' the rump of man. 

S. Butter: Uudikrus, tU. a fidfS). 

XtymxUi [** spleen-melter*'], one of the 
names of Bacchus. 

He perchance the ffifts 
Of young Lyaeos, and the dread exploit!. 

May sing. 

Akenside : Hymn te the Nmiad* (tySi). 

Xayb'itUi (Sir), a very young knight, 
who undertook to rescue the lady of 
Sinadone. After overcoming sundry 
knights, giants, and enchanters, he en¬ 
ter^ the palace, when the whole edifice 
fell to pieces, and a horrible serpent 
coiled about his neck and kissed him. 
The spell being broken, the serpent turned 
into ^e lady of Sinadone, who became 
sir Lybius's bride.— Liheaux (a romance). 

Ziyca'on, king of Arcadia, instituted 
human sacrifices, and was metamorphosed 
into a wolf. Some say all his sons were 
also changed into wolves, except one 
named Nictimus. Oh that 

Of Arcady the beares 

Might pUicke awxye thine ears; 

The wSde wolfe, UcSou', 

Bite ascmdre thy backe-bone I 
Skemn : (time, Henry VIILk 

For proot vhen with LycS^on's tyra&ay 
Mao durst not deal, then did Jove .. . 

Him ftdy to the medy wolf transform. 

BfUtfAr .* ZteOfiMmtlem ^Meuettx^ (1633^ 

Lyoe^imii e gymnasium on the banks 
of the Ilissus, in Attica, where Aristotle 
taught (ffiilosophy as he paced the walks. 

Guide ay «ay 

Throngh hie Lyceuni'k wuka 
Akmtidt: Pitmsuruttf 

nurse of Mariana 

Y 
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WM horn at sea. Marina was tbe daugh¬ 
ter of Pericles prince of Tyre and his 
wife Th^'^u^Shakesfuan: PtrUU$ 
Prina Tyre (x6o8). 

LyoTdaa, the name under which 
Milton celebrates the untimely death of 
Bdward King, Fellow ofChrisrs College, 
Cambridge. Edward King was drowned 
in the passage from Chester to Ireland, 
August xo, 1637. He was the son of sir 
Jtdxn King, secretary for Ireland. 

(Lyddas is the name of a shepherd In 
VirgiVs £c/e^e, iii.) 

X^oome'dea (4-p'/-h of Scyros, 
to whose court Achillas was sent, dis¬ 
guised as a maiden, by bis mother Thetis, 
who was anxious to prevent his going to 
the Tirojan war. 

Xijoora'a (J/e has slept on Lycoria\ 
one of the two chief summits of mount 
Parnassus. Whoever slept there became 
either inspired or mad. 

Iiydford l«aw. ** First hang and 
draw, then hear the cause by Lydford 
law.” Lydford, in the county of Devon. 

I oft haro heard of Lydford taw, 

How ia the mom they hang and draw. 

And sit In judjnnent after. 

A DfVonsKirt /oaf ftOOS.Ib 

• If Jedburgh Justice, Cupar Justice, and 
Abingdon l^w, mean the same thing. 

Y Lynch Law, Burlaw, Mob Law, and 
Qub Law, mean summary justice dealt to 
an offender by a self-constituted Judge. 

Xordia, daughter of the king of Lydia, 
was sought in marriage by Alcestds a 
Thracian knight. His suit h^ng rejected, 
he repaired to the king of Armenia, who 
gave him an army, with which he be¬ 
sieged Lydia. He was persuaded to 
raise the siege, and the lady tested the 
rincerity of his love a series of tasks, 
all of which be accomplished. Lastly, 
set him to put to death his allies, 
and, being powerless, mocked him. Al- 
oestds pined and died, and Lydia was 
doomed to endless torment in hell— 
Ariasia: Orlande Futioso^ xvii. {1516). 

XoAi*. ladyVmaid to Widow Oreea. 
Sie was the sister of Trueworth, ran 
vensf from home to avoid a hateful 
ntarnage, took service for the nonce, and 
ultinia&ly married Waller. She was **a 
mtradle of virtue, as well as beauty,” 
warm-hearted, and Wholly withbut arti- 

tat.^Knm»U$: The l/w-Chase (i8s2h 

niece knd ward 
of Mrs. Mthkproi^ She bad a Ibrttmi of 


90,000, but, if she married without her 
aunt's consent, forfeited the larger part 
thereof. She was a great novef-reader, 
and was courted by two rival lovers— 
Bob Acres, and captain Absolute whom 
she knew only as ensign Beverley. Her 
aunt insisted that she should throw over 
the ensign and marry the son of sir 
Anthony Absolute, and great was her joy 
to find that the man of her own choice 
was that of her aunt's, nomine mutate* 
Bob Acres resigned all claim on the lady 
to bis rival The RivaU^vj^^* 

IiydlfUDL Poet Aleman of 

Lydia (fl. B.C. 670). 

Xiygo^nes, father of Spaco'nia.— 
Beaumont and FkUher: A King or No 
King (1611). 

ZiyiniT VraYoller {The\ sir Tolu 
MandeviDe (1300-1373). 

Ly^g Valet ( The), Timothy Sharp, 
the lying valet of Charles Gayless. He 
is the Mercury between his master and 
Melissa, to whom Gayless is about to be 
married The object of his lying is to 
make bis master, who has not a sixpence 
in the world, pass for a man of fortune. 
^Garrick: The Lying Valet (X74Z). 

Lyle (Annot), daughter of sir Duncan 
Campbell the knight of Ardenvohr. 
She was brought up by the M'Aulays, 
and was beloved by Allan M'Aulay; bm 
she married the earl of Mentcith.—5f> 
IV, Scott: Legend of Montrose (time, 
Charles I.). 

Lya'oeium one of the Argonauts; se 
sharp-sighted that he could discern ob¬ 
jects at a distance of 130 miles. Varrp 
says he could "see through rocks and 
trees*,'' and Pliny, that he could see 
*' the infernal regions through the earth.** 

StrMfe tal* to : «n oAcon b« blynSo, ~ 

And yet their one ojfe, ellerpe «s I.lA'ceus*oislit 
QmKHgne: TM StujU GUs Idled 15371, 

Lynoli {Governor) was a great name 
in Galway (Ireland). It is said that he 
hanged his only son out of the window 
of his own house (1526). The very 
window from which tne was hung & 
carefully preserved, and still pointed but 
to Iravdlers. ^Annals of Galway. , 

Lynch Law, law administered 
a seu-cottstimted judge. Webst^ savs 
James Lynch, a farmer of Piedmdtit^ in 
Virginia, was selected by his neighbours 
(ia xdsa) uo txy offences on the teaclar 
sdmnuiw, 

ootarts wiiMn seven amSM taeas. 
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Xtyncslmoliiaiui, lantem>selkr8< that 

booksellers and publishers. Rabelais 
says they inhabit a little hamlet near 
Lantern-land. — Rabelais: Panta^ruel, 

33 (iS 4 S)- 

Iiyndoii (Barry\ an Irish sharper, 
whose adventures are told by Thackeray. 
The story is full of spirit, variety, and 
humour, reminding one of Gil Bias. It 
first came out In Fraser*s Magazine. 

Zijmette, sister of lady Lyonors of 
Cftstle Perilous. She goes to king Arthur, 
and prays him to send sir Lancelot to 
deliver ncr sister from certain knights. 
The king assigns the quest to Beaumains 
(the nickname given by sir Kay to 
&jreth), who had served for twelve 
months in Arthur’s kitchen. Lynctte is 
exceedingly indignant, and treats her 
champion with the utmost contumely; 
but, after each victory, softens towards 
him, and at length marries him.— Tenny¬ 
son Idylls of the King (“Gareth 
Lynette"). ^ 

N.B.—This version of the tale differs 
from that of iht History of Prince Arthur 
by sir T. Malory (1470) in many respects. 

Linet, p. 615.) 

Tennyson describes Linette thus— 

A daniMl of hlgl) tineAge; and a brow 

Magr-blaMom t And a dweA of appte-blossoni; 

Hawk<«yes; and lightly was bor tender nose, 

Ttp>tUt«d like the petu of a flower. 

Z^oa IJRufus*^^ the dissenting minister 
in the novel Fehx Holt, by George Eliot 
(Mn^ J. W. Cross) (1866). 

^yonnesM (3 syl\ west of Camelot 
The battle of Lyonnesse was the “last 
great battle of the West,** and the scene 
of the final conflict between Arthiu' and 
sir Modred. The land of Lyonnesse is 
where Arthur came from, and it is now 
submerged full “forty fathoms under 
water.” ^ 

Until Idnir Arthur's taUb man by man, 

Had fallen In Lyonneaae abem their lord. 

TeHt^S0n: MfrtiiiArthur. 

XyoaotSy daughter of earl Sanam. 
She came to pay homage to king Arthur, 
and by him b^me the mother of sir 
Borre (i syl,), one of the knights of the 
Round Table,— 5 fV T, Malory: History 
ef Prince Arthur^ I 15 (1470). 

Uon^, daughter of sir Persaunt, 
end Sister of Line! of Castle Perilous, 
married sir Oareth. Tennyson calls this 
lady “ Lyoabti,” and maltcs Gareth marry 
her sister; who, we are told In the History, 
was mibriod lb tk Gaheris (Gareth's 
brother). 


Xiyouoxf , the lady of dlastle PcrilQUs,» 
where she was held captive by several 
knights, called Morning Star or 
phdnis, Noonday Sun or Merld'ics, Even* 
mg Star or Hesperus, and Night er Nox. 
Her sister Lynette went to king Arthur, 
to crave that sir Lancelot might be sent 
to deliver Lyonors from her oppressor. 
The king gave the quest to Gareth, who 
was knitted, and accompanied Lynette, 
who used him very scornfully at first; 
but at every victory which he gained she 
abated somewhat of her contempt ; and 
married him after be had succeeded in 
delivering Lyonors. The lot of Lyonors 
is not told. (See Liones, p. 617.)— 
Tennyson: Idylls of the King (“Gareth 
and Lynette ”). 

N.B.—According to the collection of 
tales edited by sir T. Malory, the lady 
Lyonors was quite another person. She 
was daughter of earl Sanam, and mother 
of sir ^rre by king Arthur (pt. i. 15). 
It was Liones who was the sister of Linet, 
and whose father was sir Persaunt of Castle 
Perilous (pt. 1. 153). The History says 
that LionCs married Gareth, and Lmet 
married his brother, sir Gaheris. (See 
Gareth, p. 405.) 

liyrlo Poets. There were only nine 
poets recognized as lyrists In the time of 
Horace. They were all Greeks: Alcaeos, 
Aleman, Anacreon. Bacchilidfis, Ilysos, 
Pindar, Sappho, Simonidfis, and Sten- 
choros. Horace is the only one among 
the Romans. 

Oaod d me Lyilcis wtHsus inserwi, 
fublhni ferfani sidera vertice. 

Hitrmet: i Odu 1. rert. 35, 96. 

Lyrists [Prince of), Frans Schubert 
(1797-1828). 

Lysander, a young Athenian, in love 
with Hermia dai^hter of EgSus {3 
Egeus had promised her In marriage to 
DemStrius, and insisted that she should 
either marry him or suffer death “ ac¬ 
cording to the Athenian l^w.** (For the 
rest of the tale, see Demetrius, p. 27a) 
— Shakespeare: A MidSuminer Nights 
Dream (159a). 

Lysim'aelms, governor of Metali'nfi, 
who marries Marina the daughter 0/ 
Pcr’iclfis prince of Tyre and his wife 
Thais'a .—Shakespeare ; Pericles Prince of 
Tyre{i6oS). 

LysiioablLiui, the artist, a citizen.— 
Sir IV. Scott: Count Robfrt ^ Paris 
(time, kufus),. ' 

XiytMiom« addressed W in 
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“ Spring,” was George lord Lyttelton of 
Hagley Park, Worcestershire, who pro- 
cur^ for the poet a pension of ^100 a 
year. He was a ^et and historian 

(1709-1773)- 

O Lyttelton . . . from these, distracted, oft 
You wander thro' the philosophic world;... 

And oft, conducted by histone truth. 

You tread the lon^ extent of backward time; .. . 

Or, turning thence thy riew, these graver thoughts 
The Muses charm. 

Thomson : Tho Sonsotu (“ Spring," 1708). 


M. 


said to represent the human face 
without the two eyes. By adding these, 
we get O M O, the Latin homo, “man.” 
Dantd, speaking of faces gaunt with star¬ 
vation, says— 

Who reads the name 
For man upon his forehead, there the M 
Had traced most plainly. 

DanU: Turgutory, xxliL (tjoB). 

The two downstrokes stand for 
the contour, and the V of the letter for 
the nose. Thus; PV°I 

M. This letter is very curiously coupled 
with Napoleon I. and III. 

I. Napoleon I.: 

^ Mack {Gmeral) capitulated at Ulm (October ip, 
j8o5>. 

MAlTLAMDiCa/ZoiTM), of the BeiUrt^hontWMS th» 
person to whom he surrendered (1814). 

MAL.HT conspired against him (i8ta). 

Mallibu wasone ot his ministers, with Maret and 
Mmitaliret. 

MARBBUP was the first to reoogidaa hte genius at 
the military college (X779)* 

MaRCHAXD was his valet; accompanied him to Se. 
Helena: and assisted Montholon in his MAnoirts. 

Maret duke of Bassauo was bis most trusty coun¬ 
sellor (1804-18141. 

Maris I..ouisb was his wife, the mother of bis son. 
and shared his highest fortunes. His son waS 
born in March; so was the son of Napoleon 111 . 

MaRMONT duke of Ragusa was the second to 
desert him. . (See MURAT.) 

4 8 Marshais aifcd a6 Gtnormls ^ IHviriono had If 
for their Inidal letter. 

Macdonald duke of Tarentum. 

MaSSBNA was the gmeral who gained the victory 
of KivoU (1797). Napoleon gave him the sou- 
brtguet CM UStifisHt Chtri di As y^toirt: he 
was made duke of FmMng, and after his victory 
of Rivott created dtikeofRivoU. 

MBLA 9 was the Aastrien general conquered at 
Marengo, and foroad back to the Mlncio (June 

Mmmutoa* Mm Bgypt (Oot), 

MBTTSRNICH vanqublMMl hto in dipfomacy. 

MJOLLis was empl^md bf him to take rtos VIL 

Mowtalivbt was one of hit miidsters, with 
Maret and MaOieu. 

Mmwbl wrote ttwllfa of hlssoo,'^tliekfa« of 
“-*'( 1838 ). . 


MONTSSOUIBU was his first chamberlsln. 

Montholon was hU companion at St. Heleiuh 
and, in conjunction with Marchand his valet, 
wrote his MAnoirts. 

MORBAU betrayed him (1813). 

MORTIBR duke of Treviso was one o( his best 
generals. 

Mod RAD BBY was the general he vancmished fas 
the battle of the ^raimds Quly 03. ZT^j. 

MURAT duke of uchingon was his brotber-lii' 
law. He was the first martyr In his cause, and 
was the first to desert him. (See MARMONT.) 

Murat was made by him king of Naples (180I9. 

^ Madrid capitulated to him (December 4, z8o8). 

MACLlANi waa one of his famous victories (Apefl 
IS. 175 » 6 )» 

MALMAISON was hls Ust halting-place In Fraaoa. 
Here the empreaa Josephine lived aft» Imc 
diverce, and here she died (1814). 

Malta taken (June xx, 1797), and wh&e there he 
ahelfafoed the order called "The Knights of 
31 alts " (1798). 

Mantua was surrendered to him hj Wurmaer, la 
* 797 - 

Marengo was hls first great vtctory (June 14, 
xSoo). 

MarsbiLLBS is the place fan retired to when pro¬ 
scribed by Paoll (x7sa). Here too was his uM 
exploit, when captarn. In reducing the " Fede- 
wlsts (179^. 

Mbry was a uttle gained by him (February as, 
t 8 > 4 )' 

Milan was the first mxemy’s capital (xBoo). and 
Moscow the last, into which he walked vktofloas 
(i8xs). 

It was at Milan be was crowned " king of Italy * 
(May so, t 8 (^. 

MILLBSIMO, a battle won by him (AprO 14, tni). 

MONDOVi, a battle won 1 ^ him (Apru n. X79Q. 

MONTaNOiTB was his first battle (1796), and Mont 
St. Jean his last (1815). 

Montereau. a battle won by him (Fiforuary sR 
1814)- 

MONTMARTRB was stormed by him (March SR 
1814). 

Montmxrail. a bMtIa won by him (Fobroaiy it, 
s8x4j. 

MONT ST. JBAN CWatorloo), bis last battle (June 
18.181O. 

MONT TUABOR sras where he vanquished scuooo 
Turks with an army not exceedingaooomen (jufy 
■»S» * 799 )- 

Moravia was the site of a victory (July is, ifiog). 

Moscow was his pitfaU. (See Milan.) 

5 Months— 

May. In this month he quitted Corsica, manted 
Josephine, took coranund of the armv of Itsfy, 
crossed the Alps, assumed the title ot emperar, 
and was crowned at Milan. In the same 
he was defeated at Aspent, he arrived at Blba. 
and died at St. Helena. 

MARCH. In this month he was prodaiinedidngoi 
Italy, made bis brother Joseph kiitg of the Two 
laities, married Marie Louise by proxy, hti a 
was bom, and he arrived at Parti after 
Elba. 

MAY e, 18x3, battle of Lfitxen. 

3.1793, he quits Corsica. 

4, 1814, he arrives at Elbe. 

S, xSax, he dies at St Hdena. 

R ifioo, he takes co mm a n d of tim amiy oi 
Italy. 

1706, ha manles Tosdphlne. 
battle of Lodi. 
t% 1809, he eateia Vtannn, 

S i79^ he enters Milan. 

1797, be defeats the archduke Chatlai. 

17, tSoQ, he b^clns his passage acroaatbeAlpR 
17, T809, he annexea the States of the Cbatch. 
tfi, xSoA bo assumeatlM title of emperor, 
tp, 1798, he starts for Egypt 
tf, x8^ he crosses the iMmabe. 

Bo, i&AhefiniahmhlapaasaKeacroeitbRAlpR 
ax, 18x3, battle of Baotoen. 


•a, X809, was defoated at Aiparn. 
afi, 180$. he waa crowned it MiMs. 
30, xfiojL he annexes Lisbon. 

C aiS he aalros Hanovox. 
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IfAKCH It 1815* kind$ on Frtncli aott after 
quittiof Elba. 

1,18061 be makw his brother leemb Idng 
of the Two SicUiea. 

4 * I 799 > he invests Jaffa. 

6 , 1799, he takes Jaffa. 

SI, XBio, he numies by proxy Man Louiee. 
S3« >805. he is proclaimed kmg 01 Italy. 

■6, 1799, he Invests Acre, 
so, tSis, birth of his son. 
so, 18x5, be reaches Paris after quitting 
Elba. 

SI, 1804, he shoots the due d'Bnghka. 

95, 1809, peace of Amtena 

31,18x4, Paris entered by the slllea. 

a Napoleon III.: 

q liACMAHON duke of Magenta, his most dlstta* 
gulshed marshal, and, after a few months, sue* 
ceeded him as ruler of France (1874-1893I. 
Malakoff {DuJu 0/), next to Ifacs^on his 
most distinguished marshal. 

M Altl A of Portugal was the lady his friends wanted 
him to marry, but he refused to do so. 
Maximilian and Mexico, his evil stars (1864- 
1867). 

M&NSCHiKOFT was the Russian general defeated 
at the battle of the Alma (September ao, 1854). 
Michaud, micnbt. Michelet, and mbrimbr 
were di.«!tinguished historians in the nHgn of Na¬ 
poleon ill. 

MOLTKB was his destiny. 

MONTHOLON was one of his companions In the es¬ 
capade at Boulogne, and was condemned tQ ha- 
pruonment for twenty years. ^ 

MOKTIJO (OuHttss his wife. Her name was 
Marie Eugenie, ana his son was bora in March; 
so was the son of N^oleon I. 

MORNY, his greatest friend. 

5 MACBKTA. a victory woo by him (Jutre 4, 

Malakoff. Taking the Malakon tower and the 
Mamelon-vert were the great exploits of the 
Crimean war (September C <8^. 
MAMBLOW-VERT. (See aboveuV 
MANI'UA. He turned back before the walls of 
Mantua after the battle of the Mindo. 
Marbngo. Here he planned his first battle of the 
Italian campaign, but It was not fought tU after 
those of Montebello and Magenta. 

MarignaNO. He drove the Austrians out of this 
place. 

Mbtk, the ** maiden fortress,” was one dl the most 
important sieges and losses to him during the 
Franco-Prussic war. 

Mexico and Maximilian, his evil stars. 

Milan. He made his entrance Into Milan, and 
drove the Austrians out of Marignano. 

ICmciO ITht hoHU ^ih€U called also Solferlao, a 
great victory. Having won this, he turned beck 
at the walls of Mantua (June m. >859). 
Montbbblixi. a victory won by him flune, x8^ 
v* The mitralUetiee was to win bin Prussia, but 
It lost him France. 

% Aranfkr- 

March, in this month his son wns bora, he was 
deposed by the National Assembly, and was set 
at Uberty by the Prussans. The treaty of Paris 
eras March 30, 18^ Savoy and Nice erere an¬ 
nexed in March, 1860. 

MAY. In this month be made bis escape from 
Ham. The great FrendiExblbftioa was opened 
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Maby queen of the fairies, according 
to the mythology of the English poets of 
the fifteenth centurr* ShalcespeaRs de¬ 
scribes queen Mab m jR^meo and yulieit 
act 1. sc. 4 (1598)* 

Qumcer mahee Proeerpjhte Ute s a o nea ef Phate, an 

caili Fhtto ** the king of Mrlek^ 

Quam Maids a/Hanimr, Th^ 
»«r« Hop and Mop, Drap, Plpi THp, 


and Sldp. Her train of waiting-maids 
were Fib and Tib, Pinck and Pin, Tick 
and Quick, Jill and Jin, Tit and Nit, 
Wap and Win,— Drayton; Nymphidia 
(1563-1631). 

Queen Mab, the Fairies' Midwife^ that 
is, the midwife of men's dreams, em¬ 
ployed by the fairies. Thus, the queen’s 
or king’s judges do not judge the sovereign ^ 
but are employed by the sovereign to 
judge others. 

Blab (Queen), a speculative poem by 
P, B. Shelley, in blank verse, divided 
into nine sections of about two hundred 
lines each. The outline of the story is 
as follows 

Ian the (3 sy/.) falls asleep, and dreams 
that her disembodied spirit is conveyed 
to the court of queen Mab, beyond the 
confines of this earth. Here she is taught 
the evils of civil government, and the 
untruthfulness of rehgion generally. 
Queen Mab then summons into her 
presence Ahasuenis, the “ Wandering 
Jew,” who tells her all about creation and 
redemption, when the queen dismisses 
him. lanthe then dreams that the earth is 
renewed, and that love is made the ruling 
spirit, both of earth and heaven. Then 
waking from her sleep, she finds Henry 
sitting beside her, lovingly watching her 
varying moods. The poem was written 
when Shelley was about x8 (1810). 

Mabinogion. A series of Welsh 
tales, chiefly relating to Arthur and the 
Round Table. A MS. volume of some 
700 pages is preserved in the library of 
Jesus College, Oxford, and is known ag 
the Fed Book of Hergest, from the place 
where it was discovered. Lady Charlotte 
Guest published an edition in Welsh and 
English, with notes, three vols. (1838-49). 
'The word is the Welsh maH ftogi, 
‘'juvenile mstniction” (maHn^ “juve¬ 
nile ; ” mab, “ a boy; ” and ogi, “ to use 
the harrow ”). 

Doet he [ Tinnjfsm] make no use of the Sfabinogim 
iBhie Arthuxiaa tmiinU^nes attd Queries, Novem- 
knras, xSrt. 

Kaoalxer (Tke Dance) or the “ Dance 
of Deadh ”^Tabic, makahir, “ a church¬ 
yard**). 'I^e dance of death was a 
favourite subject in the Middle Ages for 
waU-paintings in cemeteries and churches, 
especially in Germany, Death is repre¬ 
sented as pi^ding over a round ol 
dancers, consisting of rich and poor, oM 
and young, male and female, A work 
descriptive of this dance, originaRy in 
German, has been translated into xpost 
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Etirop^ languages^ and the painting at 
Holbein, in Dominican convent at 
Basle, has a world«wide reputaticm. 
Others are at Minden, Lucerne, Lubeck, 
Dresden, and the north side of old St. 
Paul’s. 

SMt, What are these palntlngt on the walls aroimd net 
Pirinct, **The Dance Macaber" ...” The Dance of 
Death." 

: Tht Gulden Ltgtnd (1851). 

ICacaire (/> Chevalier Richard) ^ a 
French knight, who, aided by lieutenant 
Landry, murdered Aubry de Montdidier 
in the forest of Bondy, in 1371. Mont- 
didier’s dog, named Dragon, showed 
such an aversion to Macaire, that sus- 
picion was aroused, and the man and 
dog were pitted to single combat. The 
rei^t was fatal to the man, who died 
confessing his guilt. See the Chanson de 
^ste (twelfth century). 

There arc two French plays on the 
subject, one entitled Le Chien de Mont- 
argist and the other Le Chien dAnbry^ 
The former of these has been adapted to 
the English stage. Dragon was called 
Chien de Montargis, because the assassi¬ 
nation took place near this castle, and 
was depicted in the great hall over the 
diimney^piece. 

N.B.—In the English drama, the sash 
of the murdered man is found in the 
possession of lieutenant Macaire, and is 
recognized by Ursula, who worked the 
sword-knot, and gave it to captain Aubri, 
who was her sweetheart. Macaire then 
confessed the crime. His accomplice, 
lieutenant Landry, trying to escape, was 
seized by the dog Dragon, and bitten to 
death. 

T For a similar dog-tale, see Talis¬ 
man. 

The ftorjr is contained in the Ckamtm de Geste at 
the twelith century, and is called La rein* SibiU. 

Macaire (Robert), a cant name for a 
Frenchman. 

MacAlpine [Jeanie), landlady of 
the Clachan o lAberfoyle.—.Sfr IV. Scott: 
Rob Roy (time, George L). 

Maoamut, a sultan of Cambava, who 
Hved so much upon poisoii that his very 
hveath and touch were fatal.— Purchas: 
PUgrimage {1613). 

MacA»a 1 eigtcr [Eachin), a follower 
of Rob Roy,— Sir W. Scott: Rob Roy 
(time, George L). 

(3 syl.)t the impersonafioh of 
good tempea— Vdtiaire: Thethne at(^ 
Iddcmn (an allegory). 




Macaulay (Angus)^ a Highland chief 
in the army of the earl' of Montrose. 

Allan Macaulay or Allan of the Red 
Hand,” brother of Angus. Allan is ‘*a 
seer,” in love with Annot Lyle. He 
stabs the carl of Menteith on the eve of 
his marriage, out of jealousy, but the 
carl recovers and marries Annot Lyle.— 
Sir W. Scott; Legend Montrose (time, 
Charles 1 .). 

Macbeth', son of Sinel thane of 
Glamis, and grandson of Malcolm 11 . 
by his second daughter; the elder 
daughter married Crynin, father of Dun- 
can who succeeded his grandfather on 
the throne. Hence king Duncan and 
Macbeth were cousins. iSuncan, staying 
as a guest with Macbeth at the castle of 
Inverness (1040), was murdered by h!s 
host, who tnen usurped the crown. The 
battle which Macbeth bad just won was 
this : Sueno king of Norway bad landed 
with an army in Fife, for the purpose of 
invading Scotland; Macbeth and Banquo 
were sent against him, and defeated turn 
with such loss, that only ten men of all 
his army escaped alive. Macbeth was 
promised by the witches (x) that none of 
woman bom should kill him; and (si 
that he should not die till Bimam Wood 
removed to Dunsinane. He was slain in 
battle by Macduff, who was "*from his 
mother’s womb untimely ripped;” and 
as for the moving wood, the soldiers of 
Macduff, in their march to Dunsinane, 
were commanded to carry boughs of the 
forest before them, to conceal thdr 
numbers. 

Ijidy MacbetK wife of Macbeth, a 
woman of great ambition and inexorable 
will. When her husband told her that 
the witches prophesied he should be king, 
she induced him to murder Duncan, who 
was at the time their guest. She would 
herself have done it, **he looked In 
sleep so like her father that she eoald 
not.^’ However, when Macbeth had 
murdered the king, she felt no scruple in 
murdering the two grooms that ilept 
with him, and throwing the guilt on 
them. After her husband was crowned, 
she was greatly troubled 1:^ dreams, md 
used to walk m her Sleep, tiring to rob 
from bo* bands hxmgimry stains of blood, 
She died, probably by her owa^haoArf* 
Shakespeare: Macbeth {1606). 


StM to • tenSito tniMiMiialtaii of •vll paailMMiMl 
mighty poiNrers, nersr 10 fitr ngi^OTad Atmi om «iMI 
natuw a« to be cuthfyoitS Ui« pole of oor mmudkift 
re«toiiio^«%oiiMm to tie aadwlltefi 
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Dibdin aajn “that though 
• lady Macbeth ’ had bera frequently well 
performed, no actress, not even Mrs. 
Barry, could in the smallest degree be 
compared to Mrs. Betterton. ” Mrs. Sid- 
dons calls Mrs. Pritchard “the greatest 
of all the ' lady Macbcths;' ’* tot Mrs. 
Siddons herself was so great in this 
character, that in the sleep-walking 
scene, in her farewell performance, the 
whole audience stood on the benches, and 
demanded that the performance should 
end with that scene. Since then, Helen 
Faucit has been the best “lady Mac¬ 
beth." Mrs. Betterton (died 1712) ;Mrs. 
Barry (1682-1733); Mrs. Pritchard (1711- 
17^) ; Mrs. Siddons (1755-1831); Helen 
Faticit (torn 1820). 

(Dr. Lardner says that the name of lady 
Macbeth was Graoch, and that she was 
the daughter of Kenneth IV.) 

UaoBrlar {Ephraim), an enthusiast 
and a preacher,— Sir W. Scoii: Old Mor- 
taUty (time, Charles II.). F 

Mao'cabea (Father), the name as¬ 
sumed by king Roderick after his de¬ 
thronement ^Southey : Roderick, the Last 
of the Goths (18x4). 

MaoCaUtim (Dougal), the auld butler 
of sir Robert Redgauntlet, introduced in 
Wandering Willie's story. IV, Scott: 
RidgauntUt (time, George HI.). 

HacCandiisli (Mrs.), landlady of 
the Gordon Arms inn at Kippletringan.— 
Sir W, Scott: Guy Mannering (time, 
George IL). 

UaoCasanil (Mr,), of Druraquag, a 
relation of Mrs. Margaret Bertram, ~.S»> 
W, Scott: Guy Mannering (time, George 
II.). 

MacChoak'umokild, schoolmaster 
at Coketown. A man crammed with facts. 
“ He and some 140 other schoolmasters 
had been lately turned at the same time, 
in the same factory, on the same prin¬ 
ciples, Hke so many pianoforte legs."— 
Dickens: Hard Times (1854). 

MftoCRimbioli (Evan Dhu), foster- 
brother of Fergus M 'Ivor, both of whom 
were sentenced to death at Carlisle.— 
5iV W, Scott: Waperley (\xmt, George 

lUeCosnlilhli (RdHn Oig) or 
McGregor, a Highland drover, who mbs 
Harry Wakefield, and is found guilty at 
Oarisle. W. The Tie 

Drovers (tin^ Geoige IIL), 


ISaoOrosskie (Deacon), of Creoeb- 
stone, a neighbour of the laird of EUan- 
gowan,— Sif^ IV* Scott: Guy Mannering 
(time, George II.). 

BCacDouald’a Breed (Lord), vermin 
or human parasites. Lord MacDonald, 
son of the “ Lord of the Isles,” once made 
a raid on the mainland. He and his fol¬ 
lowers dressed themselves in the cloth^ 
of the plundered party, tot their own 
rags were so full of vermin that no one 
was poor enough to covet them. 

MacBongal of Bom, a Highland 

chief in the army of Montrose ,—Sir W. 
Scott: Legend of Montrose (time, Charles 

Macduff, thane of Fife in the time 
of Edward the Con'fessor. One of the 
witches told Macbeth to “ beware of the 
thane of Fife," but another added that 
“ none of woman tom should have power 
to harm him." Macduff was at this 
moment in England, raising an army to 
dethrone Macbeth, and place Mal^m 
(son of Duncan) on the throne. Macbeth 
did not know of his absence, but with a 
view of cutting him off, attacked bis 
castle, and slew lady Macduff with all 
her children. Having raised an amy, 
Macduff led it to Dunsinane, where a 
furious battle ensued. Macduff encoun¬ 
tered Macbeth, and being told by the 
king that “none of woman tom oould 
prevail against him," replied that he 
(Macduff) was not bont of a woman, but 
was taken from bis mother’s womb by the 
Caesarian operation. Whereupon they 
fought, and Macbeth fclL— Shakespeare : 
Macbeth (1606). 

MaoBagh (Ranald), one of the 
“ Children of the Mist," and an outlaw. 
Ranald is the foe of Allan Macaulay. 

Kenneth M*Eagh, grandson of Ranald 
M*£agh.— Sir W, Scott: Legend of Mont^ 
rose (time, Charles I.). 

Maeodoulcus, ASmilius Pauhxs, 
conqueror of Perseus (n.c., 230-160). 

Macffe, the laird of Qudgeonford, a 
neighbour of the laird of Ellangowan.— 
Sir W, Seoti: Guy Mannering (time, 
George II.). 

Macfin {Miles), the cadie in ibft 
Canongate, Edinburgh ,—Sir fV, Scott: 
Guy Mannering (time, George 11,)* 

Maoritt4>e]t (Mr.), the diaelQr 
master at Middlemaa. Sir W* Semr 
The Surgeon's Daughter 
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BSacFleok'lLOe, in Dryden's satire ao 
called, is meant for Thomas Shadwell, 
who was promoted to the oflBce of poet- 
laureate. The design of Dryden’s poem 
IS to represent the inauguration of one 
dullard as successor of another in the 
monarchy of nonsense. R. Flecknoe was 
an Irish priest and hackney poet of no 
reputation, and Mac is Celtic for son; 
“ MacFlecknoe " means the son of the 
poetaster so named. Flecknoe, seeking 
for a successor to his own dulness, selects 
Shadwell to bear his mantle. 

Sh«dw«U alone my peffect Image bears. 

Mature In dulness from his tender years; . . . 

The rest to some faint meanii^ make pretenoa. 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

Dryden : M»cFUckn^ (a satire, i68a). 

An ordinary reader would scaro^ suppose that Shad¬ 
well, who is here meant by MacFwcknoe, was worth 
being chastised; and that Dryden. descending to such 
game, was like an eagle stooping to catch flies. But the 
truth is, that Shadwell at one time held divided repu¬ 
tation with this great poet. Every age produces Its 
(kShionable dunces, who . . . supply talkative ignor¬ 
ance with materials for conversation. ; 

Beauties 0/English Peets 

KacOrainer (Master), a dissenting 
minister at Kippletringan.— Sir W, 
Scott: Guy Afannering{lime, George II.). 

KacCSregor (J^od Roy) or Robert 
Campbell, the outlaw. He was a 
Highland freebooter. 

Helm Ar Gregor, Rob Roy’s wife. 

Hamish and Robert Oig, the sons of 
Rob Roy.— Sir W, Scott: Rob Roy {iimt, 
George I.). 

MacGregor, or Robin Oig M'Com- 
bich, a Highland drover, who stabbed 
Harry Wakefield at an ale-house. Being 
tried at Carlisle for the murder, he was 
found guilty and condemned.— Sir W* 
Scott: The Two Drovers (time, George 
III.). 

MaoChratlier {Sandie), a beggar 
imprisoned by Mr. Godfrey Bertram 
laird of Ellan^owan.— Sir W. Scott: Guy 
ManneHng {\\me, George II.), 

MacChiffog [David), keeper of For* 
tanferry prison. 

Mrs. M^Guffog, David's wife.— Sir W. 
Scott: Guy Afanncring (time, George II.), 

Macliasi (Robert), the discoverer of 
Madeira Island, to which he was driven 
while eloping with bis lady-love (a.d. 
X344). Tlie lady soon died, and the 
mariners made os with the ship. Mac- 
ham, after his moomlng was over, made 
a boat oat of a tree, and, with two or 
diree men, putting forth to sea, landed on 
tke shores of Africa. The Rev. W. L. 
Bowks has made the marvelloas advent 


tures of Robert Macham the subject ot 
a poem ; and Drayton, in his Po^lHon^ 
six, has devoted twenty-two lines to the 
same subject. 

Madieath (Captain), captain of a 
gang of highwaymen; a fine, bold-faced 
ruffian, ** game to the very last. He is 
manfed to Polly Peachum, but finds 
himself dreadfully embarrassed between 
Polly his wife, and Lucy to whom he has 
promised marriage. Being betrayed by 
eight women at a drinking bout, the 
captain is lodged in Newgale, but Lucy 
effects his escape. He is recaptured, 
tried, and condemned to death; but 
being reprieved, acknowledges Polly to 
be his wife, and promises to remain con-^ 
stant to her for the future.— Gay: Til/ 
Beggar^s Opera (1727). 

Men will not become hi|;bwa3nnen because Maclieetfc 
Is acquitted on the state.—Z>r. yohnson. 

(T. Walker was the original “Mac- 
heath,” but Charles Hulet (1701-1736) 
was allowed to excel him. O’Keefe says 
West Digges (1720-1786) was the biat 
** Macheath ” he ever saw in person, song, 
and manners. Incledon (1764-1826) per¬ 
formed the part well, and m z8ai Miss 
Blake delighted play-goers by her pretty 
imitation of the highwayman.) 

Macliiawelli (Niccolo dei), of Flor 
rence, author of a book called TTU 
Prince, the object of which is to show 
that all is fair in diplomacy, as well as in 
“ love and war" (1469-1527). 

Afackiavellism, political cunning and 
duplicity, the art of tricking and over¬ 
reaching ^ diplomacy. 

N.B.—Tiberius, the Roman emperor, 
is called “The Imperial MachiavelU” 
(b.c. 43 to A.D. 37). Louis XI. used to 
say, “ He who knows not how to gammon 
knows not how to govern.” 

Maclaa (Gilchrist), father of Ian 
Eachin M'lan. 

Ian Eachin (or Hector) API an, called 
Conachar, chief of the clan Quhde, son df 
Gilchrist M’lan. Hector is old Glover's 
Highland apprentice, and casts himsdf 
down a precipice, because Catharine 
Glover loves Henry Smith better tham 
himself.—.Sir W, Scott: Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV.), 

MaoXldtty. or Mhich Connd I^n, a 
Highland chief in the army of Montrose; 
— W, Scott; Lapsed of Afonirm 
(time, Charles I.). 

MaoXtityyo (Maria), nkoe of 
Jonathan Oidbuck “ the mtUquaiy*** 
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Beetor McIntyre, nephew of 
Mr. Jonathan 01 dbuck» and brother of 
Maria M'Intyrc.—*S»> W, Scott: The 
Antiquary (time, George III.). 

MaoXvor (Fergus), or Vich Ian 
Vohr," chief of Glennaquoich. He is 
executed. 

Flora M'Jvor, sister of Fergus, and the 
heroine of Waver ley.—Sir W, Scott: 
Waverley (time, George II.). 

Mackitohinsoxi, landlord at the 
Quel’s Fer^ inn.— W. Scott: The 
Antiquary (time, George III.). 

Macklin. The real name of this great 
actor was Charles MacLaughlin ; but he 
dropped the middle syllable when he 
came to England {1690-1797). 

MaclrHn (Sir), a priest who preached 
to Tom and Bob and Billy, on the 
sinfulness of walking on Sundays. At 
his **sixthly'* he said, ** Ha, ha, I see 
you raise your hands in agony I ** They 
certainly had raised their hands, for they 
were yawning. At his “ twenty-firarfy^’ 
he cried, Ho, ho, I see you bow your 
heads in heartfelt sorrow 1 Truly they 
bowed their heads, for they were sleeping. 
Still on he preached and thumped his hat, 
when the bishop, passing by .cried, ‘ ‘Bosh!*’ 
and walked him off.—.* The Bab 
Ballads (“Sir Macklin ’*). 

BKaolean (Sir Hector), a Highland 
chief in the army of Montrose.— Sir W, 
Scott: Legend of Montrose (time, Charles 
I.). 

Macloaxy ( Widow), landlady of the 
Tnlly Veolan village ale-house.— Sir W, 
ScoU: Waverley (time, George 11 .). 

MacTgOlah. (Donald), postilion to Mrs. 
BethuneBaliol.— Sir W. Scott: Highland 
Widow (time, George IL). 

(Colin or Cawdie), a Scotch¬ 
man, one of the house-servants of lord 
Abberville, entrusted with the financial 
department of his lordship's household. 
Most strictly honest and economical, 
Colin Macleod is hated by his fcUow- 
servants, and, having been in the service 
of the family for many years, tries to 
check his young master on his road to 
ruin. 

*.* The oibject of the author in this 
character is ** to weed out the unmanly 
prejudice of Englishmen against the 
ocotch/’ as the object of The Jew 
(anothtf dtama) was to weed out the 
pr^tuBoe of Christians against that much- 


maligped people .—The 
Fashionable Lover (1780). 

Maoleuchar (A/irr.), book-keeper at 
the coach-office in Edinburgh.— Sir W. 
Scott: The Antiquary (time, George III.). 

ICaclKiilis, captain of the king's 
guard.— Sir W, Scott: Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Maclnre (Elizabeth), an old widow 
and a covenanter.— W. Scott: Old 
Mortality (time, Charles 11 .). 

HaoUorlaii (Mr.), deputy-sheriff, 
and guardian to Lucy Bertram. 

Mrs, M*Morlan, his wife.— W. 
Scott: Guy Mannering (time, George II.). 

VaoMnrrough, **Nan Fonn,'* the 
family bard at Glennaquoich to Fergus 
M’lvor.— Sir W, Scott: Waverley (time, 
George IL). 

Ka 'coma', a good and wise genius, 
who protects the prudent and pious 
against the wiles of all evil genii.— Sif 
C. Morell (J. Ridley]; Tales of the Genii 
(“The EnAanter’s Tale," vi., 1751). 

Macon, same as Mahoun, that is, 
Mahomet. Mecca, the birthplace of Ma¬ 
homet, is sometimes called Macon in 
poetry. 

** Potbld,* quotib h«, ** be Macon, wbom we serre.*' 

F0ir;fiis. 

MacFliadralck (Miles), a Highland 
officer under Barcaldine or captain Camp¬ 
bell.— W. Scott: The Highland 
Widow (time, George 11 .). 

Maosaw (Francie), an old domestic 
at the earl of Glenallan’s.—-Sfr W. ScoU: 
The Antiquary (time, George III.). 

Macreadjr (Fate), a pedlar, the friend 
of Andrew Fairservice gardener at Osbal- 
distone Hall— W, Scott: Rob Roy 
(time, George 1 .). 

Mao'reons, the British. Great 
Britain is the ** Island of the Macreona*' 
The word is a Greek compound, meaning 
** long-lived,** ** because no one is put to 
death there for his religious opinions." 
Rabelais says the island **is full of 
antique ruins and relics of popery and 
ancient superstitions.'*— Rabelau: Fan- 

describes the persecutions 
which the Reformers met with as a storm 
at sea, in which Pantagruel and his fleet 
were tempest-tossed. 

M&oro'Ui [**Bke long-lived**\ an 
Ethiopian race, said to live to xao years 
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sold upwards. They are the handsomest 
and tallest of all men, as well as the 
longest-lived. 

Maorotli'tLmiui, Long-suffering per¬ 
sonified. Fully described in canto a. 
(Chreek, makroihumia, “long-suffering.”) 
Fletcher: The Purple Island 

HaoSarcaJSxn (^S/r Arthur), ** a 

S oud Caledonian knight, whose tongue, 
:e the dart of death, spares neither sex 
nor a^e. . . . His insolence of family and 
lioentjousness of wit gained him the con¬ 
tempt of every one” (act I. i). Sir 
Archy tells Charlotte, “ In the hotise of 
M*Sarcasm are twa barons, three vis¬ 
counts, six earls, ane marquisate, and 
twa dukes, besides baronets and lairds 
oot o" a' reckoning ” (act i. i). He makes 
love to Charlotte Goodchild, but, thinking 
that she has lost her fortune, he declares 
to her that he has just received letters 
**frae the dukes, the marquis, and a* the 
dignitaries of the family . . . expressly 
pohibiting the contamination of the 
blood of the M‘Sarcasms wi* onything 
sprung from a hogshead or a coonting- 
house^* (act U. i). 

Tha man has something’ droO, something ridiculous 
about him. His abominable Scotch accent, his 
grotesque visage almost buried in snuff, the roll of his 
eyes and twist of his mouth, his strange inhuman laugli, 
bis tremendous periwig, and h<s manners altogetbar— 
why, one might take him for a mountebank doctor at a 
Dutch .* L»ve ^-ta-SfocU, act 1 . i (1779). 

Sir Archys Great-grandmother, Sir 
Archy insisted on fighting sir Callaghan 
O’Br^ghan on a point of ancestry. The 
Scotchman said that the Irish are a 
colony from Scotland, “an ootcast, a 
mere ootcast” The Irishman retorted 
by saying that “ one MacFergus O'Bral- 
laghan went from Carrickfergus, and 
p^pled all Scotland with his own hands.” 
Charlotte Goodchild interposed, and 
asked the cause of the contention; where¬ 
upon sir Callaghan replied, “ Madam, it 
is about sir Archy’s great-grandmother” 
fact I i).— Macklin: Love d~la*Afode 
(* 779 )- 

Wa shall not now stay to quarrel about sir Arehy's 
gratt-gfindmotlier.->J/ar/ArrrMi: DiteerimHmufm 
Oextan, 

(Boaden says, “ To Covent Garden, 
O. F. Cooke [174&-1812] was a great 
acquisition, as he was a *Shylock,' an 
* 1^0,* a * Kitely,* a * sir Archy,* and a 
*sir Pertinax* lMacSpcophaM/\,** Leigh 
Hunt savs that G. F. Cooke wam a new 
kind of Macklin, and, like him, excelled 
in “Shylock” and **sir Archy M*^- 
casm.**) 


"Shylock’' In tho Utrehant iSh«k» 

IpenVe); " lago^ In Offutt* (Shakespeatci) t ** KttoF* 
to Every Man in HU Humour la Jontori); 
Archy " that is, "M'Sarcasm; “ " sir Peirinsx MdSyao* 
ptumt •^inTke Man qf tke fTarM (Macklin). 

MaoSiller^p, a Scotch pawn¬ 
broker, in sear^ of Robin Scrawkey, his 
runaway apprentice, whom he pursues 
upstairs and assails with blows. 

Afrs. APSillergrip, the pawnbroker's 
wife, always in terror lest the manager 
should pay her indecorous attentions.— 
Charles Mathew (At home, in Multiply* 

The skill with which Mathews [1775-1835] carriiodi on 
a conversation between these three persons produced 
a moot astonishing utl«X.--‘Corttemporary Paper. 

MacStin'ger [Mrs,), a widow who 
kept lodgings at No. 9, Brig Place, on 
the brink of a canal near the India Docks. 
Captain Cuttle lodged there. Mrs. Mac- 
Stinger was a termagant, and rendered 
the captain's life miserable. He was 
afraid of her, and, although her lodger, 
was her slave. When her son Alexander 
was refractory, Mrs MacStinger used to 
beat him well and then seat him on a 
paving-stone to cool! She contrived to 
make captain Bunsby her second husband. 
—Dickens : Dombey and Son (X846). 

MaoSyo'opliant [Sir Pertinax), the 
hot-headed, ambitious father of Cnarlef 
Egerton. His love for Scotland is very 
great, and be is continually quarrelling 
with his family because they do not bold 
his country in sufficient reverence* 

1 raised it [mjr Jirrfune'J by booing ... X nevur 
could stand straight to tho presence of a jffraat riUMa 
but alwa/s booed, and boo^ and booeoT aa It were 
by instinct.—Act lU. s (1764). 

Charles Egerton M^Sycopkani^ toa of 
sir Pertinax. Egerton was the mother's 
name. Charles Egerton marries Con- 
sUmtia.—Macklin; The Man ^ the 
World (x^ts,), 

Iffaotah [The Hon, Miss LucreHa), 
sister of lord Lofty, and sister 4 n-lAW of 
lieutenant Worthington “ the poor gentle¬ 
man.” Miss Lucretia was an old maM, 
“ stiff as a ramrod.” Being poor, 
she allowed the lieutenant “ the honour 
of maintaining her,” for which “she 
handsomely gave him her countenance ;* 
but when the lieutenant was ol^ged to 
discontinue his hospitality, she mi^vid 
to “countenance a tobacconist of Glas¬ 
gow, who was her sixteeath eouslli***— 
Caiman: The Poor Gentleman (thoa)* 

SCaoTavisk Uhov or HamMi 

M'Tavish, a Highland outlaw. 

BlspatM*Tavish, or “The Woiaah dt 
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tile Tree,^ widow of j^lTayieh Mhor ; 
•« Ihe Highland widow/’ 

Hamish Bean M' Tavish, son of HHspat 
M'Tavish. He joins a Highland rep- 
ment, and goes to visit bis mother, who 
gives him a sleeping draught to detain 
him. As he does not join his regiment in 
time, he is arrested for desertion, tried, 
and shot at Dunbarton Castle; and Elspat 
goes mad .—Sir W,Scolt: The Highland 
Widow (time, George II.). 

MaoTurk {Captain Mungo or Heetor), 

" the man of peace,” in the managing 
committee of the Spa hotel —Sir IV. 
Scott: St. Ronan's Well (time, George 
III.). 

MaoVittie {Ephraim), a Glasgow 
merchant, one of Osbaldistonc's creditors. 
—Sir W. Scott: Rob Roy {time, George 
I.). 

IflCacWheehle {Duncan), bailie at 
TuUy Veolan to the baron of Bradwar- 
dine.— -Sir W. Scott: Waver ley (time, 
George II.). ^ 

Mad. The Bedlam of Belgium is 
Gheel, where madmen reside in the houses 
of the inhabitants, generally one in each 
family. 

Dymphna, a woman of rank, was mur~ 
derea by her father for resisting his 
incestuous passion, and became the 
tutelar saint of those stricken in spirit 
A shrine in time rose in her honour, 
which for ten centuries has been con¬ 
secrated to the relief of mental diseases. 
This was the origin of the insane colony 
of Gheel. 

Mad CAvalier {The), prince Rupert 
of Bavaria, nephew of Charles I. Noted 
for his rash courage and impetuosity 
(1619-1682). 

ma. Lover {The), a drama by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (before 1618). 
'he name of the *‘mad lover ” is Mem- 
Aon, who is general of Astorax king of 
Pa|;Aos. 

Mad Foot {The), Nathaniel Lee 
(1657-1690). 

Madail'iiia {Qttem), an hnpoita&t 
character in the old romance called Ami- 
ndis d$ Gaul; her constant attendant was 
Elis'abat, a fiunous surgeon, with whom 
she roamed in solitary retreats. 

Mndelltie, the heroine of lord 
Lyttonh B^igine Amm^ a nomh (xSgx). 

KM'elom cou^ of Cathoit and 


daughter of Gor’gibus a plain efliscn pf 
the middle ^k of life, (^e Cathos, a 
188. )—Molihre : Lee Pr^cieuses Ridicules 

(1659)- 

Mademoleelle. What is understood 
by this word when it stands alone is 
Mile, de Montpensier, daughter of Gas¬ 
ton due d'Orleans, and cousin of Louis 
XIV. 

Anne Marie Louise d’OrlAms, ducheete dn ICooS* 
pensier. connue sous ie nom de MademHulU, ad* fe 
Paris. 1637; m. 1693; ^tait &Ue de Gaaton d*Ottfant 
de Louis Xlll.^Sauillet. 

Mademoiaelle, the French lady’s- 
maid waiting on lady Fanciful; full of 
the grossest flattery, and advising her 
ladyship to the most unwarrantable in¬ 
trigues. Lady Fanciful says, ‘‘'The 
French are certainly the prettiest and 
most obliging people. They say the 
most acceptable, well-mannered things, 
and never flatter.” When induced to 
do what her conscience and education 
revolted at, she would playfully rebuke 
Mile. with, ** Ah I la mdchante 
Fran9oise I ” to which Mile, would 
respond, ** Ah I la belle Anglaise I ”— 
Vanbrugh: The Pfwoked Wife (1697). 

Madge Wildfixe, the insane daugh* 
ter of md Meg Murdochson the gipsy 
thief. Madge was a beautiful but giady 
girl, whose brain was crazed by seduction 
and the murder of her infant,— Sir W, 
Scott: Heart of Midlothian (time, Gkorge 

Madman {Macedonia's), Alexander 
the Great (b.c, 356, 336-323). 

Heroes are much the same, the point's asreed. 

From Macedonia's Madtoan to the Swede [Chaetkt 

P9ft: Essay tn Man, W. ts 9 (xns). 

How Tain, how worse than Talm at h»gth appear 

The ihadman’t wish, the Macedonian tear I 

He wept for worlds to conquer; half the earth 

Knows not his name, or but hit death and birth. 

Byram : Agt a/Erme* (iBt^ 

The Brilliant Madman, Charles XII. 
of Sweden (i68a, 1697-1718). 

The Madman of the North, Chaxles 
XII. of Sweden (i68a. 1697-1718). 

The Worst (f Madmen, 

For Virtue's self may too much real ba had t 
The worst of madmen Is a saint ran mnd. 

Pap* : ImiUtUans vL 

Ma'doo, youngest son of Owaia 
Gwynedd king m North Wales (wlto 
died 1169). He is called ** The Penoct 
Prince,” ** The Lord of Ooeaa,” and is tile 
very beau-ideal of a hero, Inxincthlii, 
courageous, strong, and daring, but 
amiame, merciful, and tender^hcMted; 
most pious, but without bigotry | most 
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wife, but without dogmatism ; mo^ 
provident and far-seeing. He left his 
native country in 1170, and ventured 
on the ocean to discover a new world; 
his vessels reached America, and he 
founded a settlement near the Missouri. 
Having made an alliance with the 
Ai'tecas, he returned to Wales for a fresh 
supply of colonists, and conducted six 
ships in safety to the new settlement, 
called Caer-Madoc. War soon broke out 
between the natives and the strangers ; 
hut the white men proving the con- 
qiierors, the Ar'tecas migrated to Mexico. 
On one occasion, being set upon from 
ambush, Madoc was chained by one foot 
to '* the stone of sacrifice," and consigned 
to fight with six volunteers. His first 
opponent was Ocell'opan, whom he slew; 
his next was TlaUUa *‘the tiger," but 
during this contest Cadwallon came to 
the rescue.— Southey : Madoc (1805). 

. . . Madoc 

Pat forth his well-rigged fleet to seek him foielgik 

ground, 

And sailed west so long until that world he found . . . 
Long ere Columbus lived. 

Drayton : Polyolbion^ lx. (x6ia). 

Mador (Sir), a Scotch knight, who 
accused queen Guinever of having 
poisoned his brother. Sir Launcelot du 
Lac challenged him to single combat, 
and overthrew him; for which service 
king Arthur gave the queen’s champion 
La Joyeuse Garde as a residence. 

Msfoe'ziaa [Caius Cilnius), a wealthy 
Roman nobleman, friend of Augustus, 
and liberal patron of Virgil, Horace, 
Ih-opertius, and other men of genius. 
His name has become proverbial for a 
“munificent friend of literature" (died 
B.C. 8). 

Are you not called a theatrical quidnunc and a mock 
Maecfiw to second-hand authors : Tk* 

CrMc, L I (i 779 h 

Bto^nad, a Bacchant, plu. Miexiads 
or Kn'iiadas (3 xy/.). ^ called from 
the Greek, mainomai (“to be furious ”), 
because th^ acted like mad women in 
their “religious" festivals. 

Among the boughs did swelling Baedius tldo^ 

Whom wild growB Maenads bore. 

A Fkiuur: The PuryU Ijland, tH. (1633). 

XtoonUdes (4 syL), Homer is so 
called, either brause be was son of 
Maeon, or because he was a native of 
Maeon'ia (Lydia), He is also called 
McBomus Senex, and his poems Mceoaiam 
Lays, 

Whtm gnat M m a a l d et, in sv(M song. 

The thundering tldo m hatOn rolls 

Each rasiahod besom fisols the high al«m% 

And ak llM Iwraiiqr jpudsas bom to atiM 

Faiconor: The Sk^^mroch, IS. y (sTfO. 


Msfiriftd, a satire by Gifford, on th« 
Della Cruscan school of poetry (pub¬ 
lished 1796). The word Is from Virgil’s 
Bucolics, 

ui Bavium non odlt, amet tua earmlna, Maeiri 
tqae idem jungat rulpes, et mulgeat hlrcoa. 

vlrgU: BucolUs, Ui. 90, 9s. 
Who hates not Bavlus, or on Maevius dotes. 

Should plough with foxes, or should milk hO'gosfcS. 

MasTiuf. any vile poet (See BA- 

VIUS, p. 97.) 

But If fond Bavlus rent his clouted song. 

Or Maevius chant his thoughts in brothel dum, 
Tlie witless rutgar, in a numerous throng. 

Like summer flies about the dunghill swarm . . . 
Who hates not one m» he the other love. 

A FUtchor: Th* PurpU Jstand, L (sflgaf. 

Magalo'na (The Fair), daughter of 
the king of Naples. She is the heroine 
of an old romance of chivalry, originally 
written in French, but translated into 
Spanish in the fifieenth century. Cer¬ 
vantes alludes to this romance in Dm 
Quixote. The main incident of the stc^ 
turns on a fiying horse made by Merlin, 
which came into the possession of Peter 
of Provence.— The History of the Fair 
Magalona and Peter Son of the Couni of 
Provence. 

*.* Tieck has reproduced the history 
of Magalona in German (1773-1853). 

Mage Hegro Xing, Caspar king of 
Tarshish, a black Ethiop, and tallest of 
the three Magi. His offering was myrrh, 
indicative of death. 

As the Mege negro king to Christ the babe. 

A. Srowninsr: Lneim, I. 

Maggot* of the Brain. Swift 
says it was the opinion of certain virtuosi 
that the brain is filled with little maggots, 
and that thought is produced by their 
biting the nerves. 

To tlclde the maggot bora In an empty beed. 

Tonnyson : Maud, IL V. % 

Maggy, the half-witted grand¬ 
daughter of Little Dorrit's nurse. She 
had had a fever at the age of ten, from 
ill-treatment, and her mind and intellect 
never went beyond that period. Thus, if 
asked her age, she always replied,' ‘ Ten; 
and she always repeat^ the last two or 
three words of what was said to her. 
She called Amy Dorrit “ little Mother.” 

SHw wu •bout eight tnd twanty, with teiga bwMtt. 
largo features, large feet and hands, large eyea, and no 
hatr. Her huge eyes were limpid and ahnoit coltHtr* 
iMPSj they •Maed to be very Uttle affected by lighL 
and to stand unnaturally et^ There eras alw fhai 
anentive Usteidng expresston fas her fhee, which Is seen 
in the teees of the blind; but the was not blind, hnvliig 
one tolerably aenrlceable eye. Her fkoe was ttW ex* 
ceedlngly egfr, betag redeeaned by a amOe.... A 
great white cap, with a quantity of opaque frOttng... 
^logt^ for Maggy's balda^ aadjnmde it lie diS 
ffcait for her old oladk bonnet to retain its place upen 
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m» lMid» that (t hald <m round her neck Uke a gipqr'a 
liMiqF. . . . The raat of her drees resembled searweed, 
edth here and there a gieantic tea-leaf. Her shavl 
looked like a huae tea-iM after tons Inftidoa.-^ 
iHtMtm: LiUU Dorri/^ la. ^xBs/). 

aCagi or Thrtt kings of Colons, the 
** wise men from the fist/’ who followed 
the g^ding star to the manger in Beth- 
Idiem with offerings. Melchior king of 
Nubia, the shortest of the three. He 
offered gold, indicative of royalty; 
Balthasar king of Chaldea offered fra^- 
incense, indicative of divinity ; and Gaspar 
king of Tarshish, a black Ethiop, the 
tallest of the three, offered myrrh, 
symbolic of death. 

(Melchior means ' ‘ king of light; ’* Bal¬ 
thazar, *Hord of treasures; ’* and Gaspar 
or Caspar, ** the white one.") 

N.B.—Klopstock, in his Msuiak, 
makes the Magi six in number, and 
gives the names as Hadad, Sclima, Zimri, 
Miija, Beled, and Sunith.—Bk. v. (1771). 

Magic Garters, No horse can keep 
ap with a man furnished with these gar¬ 
ters. They are made thus: Strips ofg^e 
sldn of a young hare are cut two in^es 
wide, and some motherwort, gathered in 
the first degree of the sign Capricorn and 
partially dried, is sewn into these strips, 
which are then folded in two. The 
garters are to be worn as other garters.— 
2 ^s Secrets Merveilleux de Petit Albert^ 
laS. 

Were It not for my metric ?artert, , . . 

I tbould not continue the business long. 

LcnsfilUiu : Tfu Gulden Lcgtnd (iSj;x). 

Magic Bdnga, like that of Gyg^ 
king of Lydia. Plato in his Republic, and 
Cicero in his OJlces, say the ring was 
found in the flanks of a horse of enrass. 
Those who wore it became invisible. By 
means of this ring, Gygfts entered the 
chamber of Candaul^, and murdered 
him. 

Magic Staff (TAtf). This staff would 
guarantee the bearer from all the perils 
and mishaps incidental to travellers. No 
robber nor wild beast, no mad dog, 
venomous animal, nor accident, could 
hurt its possessor. The staff consisted of 
a willow branch, gathered on the eve of 
All Saints’ Pay ; the pith being removed, 
two eyes of a young wolf, the tongue 
and heart of a dog, three green lizards, 
the hearts of three swallows, seven leaves 
of vervain gathered on the eve of John 
the Baptist a Day, and a stone taken 
from a lapwing's nest, were inserted in 
the place of the pith. The toe of the 
staff was famished with an iron ferrule; 


and the handle was of box, or any other 
material, according to fancy.—i[>i Secrets 
Merveilleux de Petit Albert, 130. 

Were it npt for my magic . . . sta^ 

I tbould not continue the business long. 

Loni/tlirw: The G^kten Legend (1851). 

Magic Wands. The hermit gave 
Charles the Dane and Ubaldo a wand, 
which, being shaken, infused terror into 
all who saw it.— Tasso: Jerusalem De* 
livered (1575). 

H The palmer who accompanied sir 
Guyon had a wand of like virtue. It 
was made of the same wood as Mercury's 
caduceus.— Spenser: Faerie Queene, ii. 
(»S 9 o)- 

Magiciaa of the North (The), sir 
Walter Scott (1771-1832). 

How beautifully h*s the magician of the North d*- 
tcribed "The Field of Waterloo"!— Lerd Lenneoe: 
CeltbriHes, etc., 1 . i6. 

H Johann Georg Hamann of Prussia 
called himself ' ‘ The Magician of the 
North** (1730-1788). 

Magliabeclii, the greatest book¬ 
worm that ever lived. He devoured 
books, and never forgot anything he had 
read. He had also so exact a memory, 
that he could tell the precise place and 
shelf of a book, as well as the volume and 
page of any passage required. He was 
the librarian of the great-duke Cosmo III. 
His usual dinner was three hard-boiled 
eggs and a draught of water (1633-1714). 

Magmu, the coquette of Astracan. 

Though naturally handsome, she used every art to set 
off her beauty. Not a word proceeded from her mouth 
that was not studied. To counterfeit a violent passion, 
to sigh A to make an attractive gesture, to 

trifle agreeably, and collect the variousgraces of dumb 
eloquence into a smila, were the aits in which she 
excelled. She spent hours before her glass in deciding 
how a curl might be made to hang loose upon her neck 
to the greatest advantage; how to open and shut her 
lips so as befit to show her teeth without affectation— 
to turn her face full or otherwise, as occasion might 
require. She looked on herself with ceaseless adm&a- 
tion. and always admired most the works of her own 
hand In Improving on the beaut>' which nature had 
bestowed on her.— GueuUtte: Chinese Tales ("Mag- 
nui,” i7 >3)- 

Maffuililiioiui ( The), Alfonso V. ol 
Aragon (1385, 1416-1458). 

lUiosrfi or Chosrois, th« twenty-first of 
the Sassanld^s, was surnamed Noushir* 
wan {** Magnanimous ") {*, Si3^S79)- 

MaffnAAO, one of the leaders of the 
rabble that attacked Hudibras at a bear- 
baiting. The character is designed for 
Simeon Wait, a tinker, as famous an 
independent preacher as Burroughs. Ha 
used to style Cromwell "the archangel 
who did battle with the devik**— 
Butler: Hudibras, 1 . a (1663). 
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Magiaetio Motitttain (This 
mountain drew out stil the nails and iron 
bolts of any ship which approached it, 
thus causing it to fall to pieces. 

This mountain Is very steep, and on the summit Is a 
targe dome made of ime bronze, which is supported 
upon columns of the same meul. On the top of the 
dome there is a bronze horse with the figure of a man 
upon it. . . . There is a tradition that this statue is the 
principal cause of the loss of so many vessels and men, 
and tliat it will never cease from being destructive . . . 
till it bo overthrown .—rabian Nig^^ (** The TUrd 
Calender *’J. 

Magnificent {Thg), Khosriior Chos- 

ro^ 1 . of Persia (*, 331-579). 

Lorenzo de Medici (i448-’i492). 

Robert due de Normandie; called Le 
Diable also (*, 1028-1035). 

Soliman I., greatest of the Turkish 
sultans {1493, 1520-1566). 

Magnus {Mr. Peter), the hero of an 
episode in the Pickwick Papers by Dickens 
^1836). 

Magog, according to Ezek. xxxviiL, 
xxxix,, was a country of people over 
whom Gog was prince. Some say the 
Goths are meant, others the Persians, 
others the Scythians or the northern 
nations of Europe generally. 

N. B.—Sale says that ^lagog is the 
tribe called by Ptolemy **Gil 5 n/* and by 
Strabo “ Geli ” or *' Gelae.**—.< 4 / Kordn, 
xxviii. note. (See Gog, p. 433.) 

Ma'gog, one of the princes of Satan, 
whose ambition is to destroy hell. 

Magounod (2 syl .). Arundel Castle. 

She drew southward unto the sea-side, tiU, by fortuiM, 
she came to a castle called Magounce, and now It 
cailed Arundell, in Southse T, MaJoty: HisUty 

Prinu Arthur, ii. ix8 (M7o)* 

Magrido, the champion of Isabella 
of Portugal, who refused to pay truage 
to France. He vanquished the French 
-tampion, and thus liberated his country 
from tribute. 

Magwitch {Abet), a convict for life, 
the unknown father of Estella who was 
adopted from infancy by Miss Havisham 
the daughter of a rich banker. The 
convict, having made his escape to Aus¬ 
tralia, became a successful sheep-farmor, 
and sent money secretly to Mr. jaggers, 
a London lawyer, to educate Pip as a 
gentleman. When Pip was 83 years old, 
Magwitch returned to England, under 
the assumed name of Provis, and made 
himself known to Pip. He was tracked 
by Orlick and Comp^son, arrested, con¬ 
demned to death, ana di^ in jafl. All 
his money was confiscated ,—Dickens f 
Great Expectations (z8€o}. 


Makmut, the ^'Turkish Spy,** wlio 
remained undiscovered in Paris for forty- 
five years, revealing to his Government 
all the intrigues of the Christian courts 
(1637-1682). 

Maliomat or Mohaiuiued, the 

titular name taken by Halabi, founder of 
Islam (570-632). 

AOOPTHD Son : Usnia, Son of ZaXd hU freediuaa 
(See below, ** Zainab.'*l 

ANuBl, who revealed Uie SCordn to MahouMti 

CabrieL 

ItANNEH: Sai\)ak-cheiif, kept In the Eyab tB 4 «it|tie 
at CcMtj>taatiDODl& 

Birthplac^ Mecca, A.D. 570. 

Bow: A! CatHm (“the strong**), confiscated froei 
tlie Jews. In his first battle he drew it with such force 
that it snapped in two. 

Buribd at Medi'na, on thevery spot where he died. 

CAMEL: A 1 Adha (“the slit-eared.”), theawifteetof 
his catucU. One of the ten dumb animals admitted into 
paradise. 

Cave (Th^) In which Gabriel aii^eared to him wut 
HoiA 

Concubines ; MaHyeh, mother of Ibrahim his son, 
was his favourite; but he had fourteen others. 

Cousins : Ali, his best friend; Abfi Sofiin jebn al 
Hareth. 

CUIRASS: Al Faciha. It was of silver, and was 
confiscated from the Jews. 

Daughters by Kadijah; Zainab, Rukayab, 
Umm K ultlifim, and FAtima his favourite (called one 
of the “ three perfect women "h 

Dbfbat : at Obud, where It was reported that b« 
was slain (A.D. 633). 

Dibd at Medina, on the lap of Aylshah, his foveurito 
wife, zx Hedjrah (June 8, 632). 

Father : Abdallah, of the family of HAshlm and 
tribe of Koreish. Abdallah was a small merchant, who 
died when his son was five years old. At the death of 
his father, his grandfather took charge of him; bat he 
also died withm two years. Ho tuen lived with his 
uncle Abfi Taleb (from the age of seven to 14). (See 
ZBSHHX ) 

FArHBR-iN'XJlW: Abfi Bekr, father of his favourite 
wife A)dshah. 

FLIGHT : Heiijrah or Heg'lra, J iily i6, 6 a». 

Followbks : caliod Mo^m or Mussulmans. 

GRANDSON: Abd-el-Motalleh. 

HORSR: Al Borak ('* the Ugldulng”), brought td 
him by Gabriel to carry him to the seventh heaven. 
It bad the wings of an eagle, the face of a man, with 
the cheeks of a horse, and spoke Arabic. 

JOURNBY TO HBAVKN ( tSu), on Al Borak, is called 
Isra. 

MOTHER: Amina or Aminta, of the family at 
Zuhra and tribe of Koreish. (See ZbSBBT.) 

Nicknamb in BOYHOOD; £1 Amin (**the sail 
man ”). 

Pbrsonai. Aprbarancb > Middle height, nther 
lean, broad shoulders, strongly buQt, abundance of 
black curly hair, coat-Mack eyes with thick lashes, nose 
large and slightly bent, beard long. He bed between 
his shoulders a black mole, “the seal of prophecy.** 

POISONBD by Zainab, a Jewess, who jdaced befoie 
him poisonod meaL in 6^ He tastod It, and ever after 
suffered from its effects, but survived eight yeart,^ 

SCRIPTURB: At AVrdn (“the reading*!. It Is 
divided into 1X4 chapfeera, 

SONS BY Kadijah : Al Kisim and Abd MaoAfi 
both died in chOdhxkod. By Marlyeh (Mary) bis con* 
cublae: Ibrahim, who when xr months old. 
Adapted son: Umoa. the chlldof his treedmaA Zald. 
fSee ** Zainab.”) 

' STANDARD 9 Bidura. 

SUCCESSOR t Am Bekr, bis fatber-indaw (fotlMff of 
Ayishab). 

SwORDSt Dhul Fakir (** the trenchant **) i AlBatMB 
striker ”); Kat<d (** the deadly "); Me(foam(**ti|f 

TRIBE t that efthe Konldiitea or Koralcboi KorBlihb 
on both sidea. 

VNCLSSi AM Taleb, a prince of ICooca, bet pooTf 
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_ __ -- the boy betw«ea th» a|[«s of ««?«)» 

MM S4t and was always bis (Head. Abfi jLahsh. «lio 
MHOod him ** * fooL” and was aiways bis bitter eoemjrj 
la the K 0 r 4 n, cxL “the prophet** denounces hlsk 
Hamaa. a tldra heed of Isla^ 

VlCTOliiBSt Bed? (•a4)» Mvln |6sgi;rTair |6aoit 
HraelA (4aie or t lledjrah). 

WHITE mule : Fadda. 

Wives : Ten, and fifteen concablnes. 

(a) KadMab. a rich widow of bis own tribe. She had 
been twice married, and was 40 years of are (Mahomet 
betnw mA KadHah was bis sole wife for twenty-firs 
years* and brought him two sons and four daughters. 
(Fftthna was her youngest child.) 

(ri Sonda, widow of Sokran, nurse of his daughter 
Fitima. He married her In 41 ^ soon after the death 
of bis first wife. The following were simultaneous 
wlft Sonda. 

(ri Aylshab, daughter of Abfi Bekr. She was only 
niw years old on her wedding day. This was ra 
fisTOttrite wife, on whose Up he died. He called her 
one of the ** three perfect women.** 

Heod. a widow, a> years old. She had aaon when 
she married. Her father was Omeya. 

(<) 2 ainab, divorced wife of Zaid hU freed aUse. 
Itsrrled697 (5 Hedirah). . , , 

M Barra, a capUve, widow at a young Arab chief 
aUln In battle. 

M Rehaaa.e Jewish captive. Her Uther was Simeon, 
n Sefhra, the espoused adfe of Keaina. This wife 
ouUved the prophet for forty years. Mahomet pot 
Kenana to daatb in order to marry her. 

(ei Usun Habibe (mother of Habiba). widow of Abfi 
Smmn. 

<io| who was ft when he married her, and 

e imow. She survived all hU ten wives. 

*.* It will be observed that most of Mahomet's^res 
srers widows. W 


]CliJb.om6t« Voltaire wrote a drama 
so entitled in 1738 ; and James Miller, in 
1740, produced an English version of the 
same, called Mahomet the Impostor* The 
scheme of the play is this; Mahomet Is 
laying siege to Mecca, and has In bis 
camp Zapona and Palmira, taken captives 
in coildhood and brought up by him. 
They are really the children of Alcanor 
the chief of Mecca, but know It not, and 
lovo ea^ other. Mahomet is in love 
with Palmira, and sets Zaphna to murder 
Alcanor, pretending that it is God’s wilL 
Zaji^na obeys the behest, is told that 
Alcanor is his father, and is poisoned. 
Mahomet asks Palmira in marriage, and 
she stabs herself. 

J. BunnUtur (1760-1836] began hU Maga career in 
tragedy, and pUj^ “Mahomec.** GarriiA. . . asked 
him what character he wished to ^y next ** Why," 
•aid Bannister, “*Oroonoko.'* “Eh.eb PuidDavIm 
•taring at Bannister, who was very thin; “Eh. ebr 
you lo^ as much like * Oroonoko' as a chtaaMy 
swe^er in consumptioa.*'~r. Cmm^M* 

Mahomet’s Coffin is said to be sus¬ 
pended in mid-air. Ihe wise ones affirm 
that the coffin is of iron, and is suspended 
by means of loadstones. The faithful 
assert it is held up by four angels. 
Burckhardt says it is not suspended at 
aU. A marabout old Labat— 

rebSMf 

beaiEEE 

AMim 


Qua to tombeao de Mahomet fitolt poxtfi ei 
to mefea de certains Anges <|id ae sMayent <] 
famxfi pour ■cttteaU cc 
amMW^B,s4i(s7aD. 


The balance alwa)rs would hang even, 

tike Mah'met's tomb 'twixt earth tomvefi. 

Prior: <99(171^ 

*. * According to Indian traditteii, 
Benares is built on the ancient Cast, 
which was at one time suspended in mid¬ 
air. 

Mahomet’s Dove, a dove which 
Mahomet taught to pick seed placed in 
his ear. The bird would perch on the 
prophet’s shoulder and thrust its bill into 
his ear to 6nd its food; but Mahom^ 
gave out that it was the Holy Ghost, hi 
the form of a dove, sent to impart to him 
the counsels of God.— Dr* Prideaux: 
Life of Mahomet (1697); sir W* RaUigh : 
History of the Worla, I, L 6 (16x4). 

Instance proud Mahomet . . . 

The sacred dove whispering Into his ear. 

That what his will imposedT the world most fbar. 
Brookt: DeclinaHtt ^ Monarckie* tic. (1354-160^1. 

Was Mahomet tnsplrfid with a dove! 

*11100 with an eagle art insplrld [yoan ^ AreV 
Skakt^oart: x Uonry iy. act L SC. f 

ICaJiomet’B Knowledge of 
Svents. Mahomet in his coffin is in¬ 
formed by an angel of every event which 
occurs respecting the faithful. 

n act vlvant dans son tombeau. II fidt la prifire 
dans CO tombeau k cheque foia que le crieur en fait to 
proclamation, et aa mime terns qu'on to recite. U y a 
on ange post! sur son tombeau aui a le sola da litl 
donner avia des priires que les iideles font pour luL-- 
Gagnitr : VU dt Mahomet* vii. 18 (1793). 

Mahiomet of tlie Kortli, Odin, 

both legislator and supreme deity. 

Malioudr son of a rich jeweller of 
Delhi, who ran through a large fortune 
in riotous living, and then bound himself 
in service to ^nnaskar, who proved to 
be a magician. Maboud impeached £en- 
naskar to the cadi, who sent officers to 
seize him; but, lo 1 Mahoud had been 
metamorphosed into the likeness of Ben- 
naskar, and was condemned to be burnt 
alive. When the pile was set on fire, 
Maboud became a toad, and in this form 
met the sultan Misnar, his vizier Horam, 
and the princess Hemju'nah of Cassimir, 
who had been changed into toads also.^ 
Sir C. Morell Q. wdley]: Tales of ike 
Genii (“The ^chanter’s Tale/*^ 
»7Si)- 

XalioTUid or Haluma, « name of 

contempt for Mahomet or any pagan god. 
Hence Ariosto makes Ferrau “ blaspheme 
his Mahoun and Termagant” {Orlande 
PuriosOt xii. 59). 

FUtar for a turban for Mahoond or TamiSMUit, th^ii 
a baad-goar of a reasonable cxtaS}ua*'^ir WfStott* 

Malm, the fiend-prinoe that urgeg td 
theft 
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Fire fiends htm been ta pcMMr Tom nt oocn: of hiM, 
m Obldicot; Hobididance, prince of dumbness: Mehti, 
of stealing:; Modo, of murder; and FlibbertiffibbeC* 
of mopping and mowing.; jn*v Ltar^ 
act ir. sc. X (i6os). 

Uaid Ma'riaa, a name assumed by 
Matilda, daughter of Robert lord Fit^ 
waiter, while Robin Hood remained in a 
State of outlawry. She was poisoned 
with a poached egg at Dunmow Priory, 
by a messenger of king John sent for the 
purpose. This was because Marian was 
mved by the king, but rejected him. 
Drayton has written her legend. 

He to his mistress dear, his loved Marian, 

Was ever constant known; which wheresoe’er slm 
came. 

Was sovereign of the woods, chief lady of the game. 
Her clothes tucked to the knee, and dainty braided 
hair. 

With bow and quiver armed, she wandered here and 
there 

Amongst the forest wild. Diana never knew 
Such pleasures, nor such harts as Mariana slew. 

Drayton : Polyolbien, x*vL (x6ea). 

Maid Marian, introduced into the 
May-day morris-dance, was a boy 
dressed in girl’s clothes. She was queen 
of the May. and used to wear a tinsel 
crown, and carry in her left hand a 
flower. Her coif was purple, her surcoat 
blue, her cuffs white, the skirts of her 
robe yellow, the sleeves carnation, and 
the stomacher red with yellow cross bars. 
(See Morris-Dance.) 

(Thomas Love, in 182a, published a 
novel called Maid Marian,') 

Maid of Athens, There'sa Maori, 
rendered famous by Byron’s song— 

Maid of Atitens, ere we part. 

Give, oh give me back my beait 1 

Twenty-four years after this song was 
written, an Englishman sought out “ the 
Athenian maid," and found a beggar 
without a single vestige of beauty. She 
was married and had a large family; but 
the struggle of her life was to find bread 
to keep herself and family from positive 
starvation. 

Maid of Bath [The), Miss Linley, 
who married R. B. Sheridan. Samuel 
Foote wrote a farce entitled The Maid of 
Bath, in which be gibbets Mr. Walter 
Long under the name of “ Flint" 

Maid of Honour ( The), by P. Mas¬ 
singer {1637). Cami'ola, a very wealthy, 
hign-ramded lady, was in love with prince 
Bertoldo, brother of Roberto king of the 
Two Sicilies; but Bertoldo, being a Knight 
of Malta, could not marry without a 
dispensation from the pope. While 
matters were in this state, ^rtoldo led 
an army against Aurelia duchess of 
Sienna, and was taken prisoner. Camidla 


paid bis ransom, and Aurelia eommandad 
the prisoner to be brought before bee. 
Bertoldo came; the duchess fell in love 
with him and offered marriage; and Ber¬ 
toldo, forgetful of Camiola, ac^ted the 
offer. The betrothed then presented 
themselves to the king, when Camiola 
exposed the conduct of Bertoldo. The 
king was indignant at the baseness. 
Aurelia rejected Bertoldo with scorn, and 
Camiola took the veil. 

Maid of BSariendorpt {The), a 
drama by S. Knowles, based on Miss 
Porter’s novel of The Village cf Marten- 
dorpi (1638). The “maid" is Meeta, 
daughter of Mahldenau minister of 
Mariendorpt, and betrothed to maior 
Rupert Roselheim. The plot is this: 
Mahldenau starts for Prague in search of 
Meeta’s sister, who fell into some soldiers' 
hands in infancy during the siege of Mag¬ 
deburg. On entering Prague, he is seized 
as a spy, and condemned to death. Meeta, 
hearing of his capture, walks to Prague 
to plead for his life, and finds that the 
governor's “daughter” is her lost sister. 
Rupert storms the prison and releases 
Mahldenau. 

Maid of Norway, Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter of Eric II. and Margaret of Norway. 
She was betrothed to Edward, son of 
Edward I. of England, but died on her 
passage (1290). 

Maid of Drloana, Jeanne d'Are, 
famous for having raised the siege of 
Orleans, held by the English. The general 
tradition is that she was burnt alive as a 
witch, but this is doubted (i4i2~X43x). 

Maid of Perth {Fair), Catharine 
Glover, daughter of Simon Glover, the 
old glover of Perth. She kisses Henry 
Smith while asleep on St. Valentine's 
morning, and ultimately marries him.— 
Sir IV. Scott: Fair Maid of Perth (time, 
Henry IV.). 

Maid of Saragosa, Au^tina, 
noted for her heroism at the »ege of 
Saragoza, 1808-9. (See Southey's His¬ 
tory of the Peninsular iVar.) 

Her lover Onke.—she sheds no ill-timed tear; 

Her chief is tiain—she fills his fatnl post; 

Her fellows fl«e-~«he checks their base cereee; 

The foe retires—she heads the saUyhiff hoeL 
... the fisring Gaul, 

Foiled by a womao’s hand before a battered wall. 

Byron : Chiide }/mrotd, L gS (x8og}w 

Maid of tho MiU {The), an opera 
Isaac Bickerstafit. Patty, the daugh¬ 
ter of Fairfietd the miller, was brou^t 
up by lord Aimworth's mother. At the 
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death of lady Aimworth, Patty returned 
to the mill, and her fether promised her 
in marriage to Farmer Giles; but Patty 
refused to marry him. Lord Aimwortn 
about the same time betrothed himself to 
Theodosia, the daughter of sir Harry 
Sycamore; but the young lady loved Mr. 
Mcrvin. When lord Aimworth knew of 
this attachment, he readily yielded up his 
betrothed to the man of her choice, and 
selected for his bride Patty '* the maid of 
the mill ’ (1765). 

Maid of the Oaks a two-act 
drama by J. Burgoyne. Maria “ the 
maid of the Oaks '* is brought up by Old- 
worth of Oldworth Oaks as his ward, but 
is informed on the eve of her marriage 
with sir Harry Groveby that she is Old- 
worth’s daughter. The under-plot is 
between sir Charles Dupely and lady Bab 
Lardoon. Dupely professed to despise 
all women, and lady Lardoon was “ the 
princess of dissipation ; ” but after they 
fell in with each other, Diipely promised 
to abjure his creed, and lady Lardfpn 
that she would henceforth renounce the 
wdrld of fashion and its follies (1779). 

Maid*« Tragedy{ The), The “maid” 
is Aspa'tia the troth-plight wife of Amin- 
tor, who, at the king^s command, is made 
to marry Evad'ne (3 syL), Her death 
forms the tragical event which gives name 
to the drama .—Beaument and Fletcher 
(1610). 

(The scene between Antony and Ven- 
tidius, in Dryden’s tragedy of All far 
Love, is copied from The MauTs Tragedy, 
where “Melantius” answers to Venti- 
dins.) 

Maiden (The), a kind of s^illotine, 
introduced into &otland by the regent 
Morton, who was afterwards beheaded by 
It. The “maiden” resembled in form 
a painter’s easel about ten feet high. 
The victim placed his bead on a cross¬ 
bar some four feet from the bottom, kept 
in its place by another bar. In the inner 
edges of the frame were grooves, in which 
slid a sharp axe weighted with lead and 
supported by a long cord. When all was 
ready, the cord was cut and down fell the 
axe with a thud. ^Pennant: Tour in Scot¬ 
land, iii. 365 (1771), 

Tlid iinf<ntuii«te {Argyltl was appointed to ba 
beheaded tw the ** maiden. UK. Scott: TaUi tf 
a Grmnd/itaker, U. tQ. 

The Italian loatniment of executloa was called the 
mmnnmfa. The apparatus was erected on a scaffold; 
the axe was placed between two perpendicnlars , . . 
In Soetland thetastnsment of execution was an Inferior 
vatietjr of the ^ the Smnoons, I 


ft seems pretty dear that the “matltMi* . . . 
merely a corruption of the Italian 
Reid. 

Maid 6 il.Kl 3 ig (The), Malcolm IV. 
of Scotland (1141, 1153-1165). 

Malcolm, . . . sen of the brare and generous prince 
Henry. . . . was so kind and gentle in his dispositiorv, 
that he was usually called M^olm ‘*tbe madden.*’— 
Sir IV. Scott: Tmlts a Grand/athcr, It. 

Maiden Queen (The), Elisabeth of 
England (1533, 1558-1603). 

BCaiden of the Miet (The), Anne 
of Geierstein, daughter of count Albert 
of Geierstein. She is the baroness of 
Arnheim.— Sir W, Scott: Anne ofGeier' 
stein (time, Edward IV.). 

Maidens’ Castle (The), on the 
Severn. It was taken from a duke by 
seven knights, and held by them till sir 
Galahad expelled them. It was called 
“The Maidens’ Castle” because these 
knights made a vow that every maiden 
who passed it should be made a captive. 
This is an allegory. 

The Castle of Maidens betokens the good souls 
were in prison afore Uie incarnation of Christ. And the 
seven knights betoken the seven deadly sins wbick 
reined in the world . . . And the good knig^ sir 
Galahad m.'iy be likened to the Son of the HigbFather, 
that Light within a maiden which brought an souls out 
of thraldom —Str T. Malory : History M Rrtnca 
Arthur, iiL 44 (*47®). 

Mailsetter (Mrs,), keeper of the 
Fairport post-office, 

Davie Mail set ter, her son.— Sir W, 
Scott: The Antiquary (time, George III.). 

Maimon'ne (3 syl,), a fairy, daughter 
of Damriat “king of a legion of genii.” 
When the princess Badoura, in her sleep, 
was carried to the bed of prince Camanu’- 
zaman to be shown to him, Maimounft 
changed herself into a flea, and bit the 
prince’s neck to wake him. Whereupon 
he se^ the sleeping princess by his side, 
falls in love with her, and afterwards 
marries her.— Arabian Nights (“Cama- 
ralzaman and Badoura ”). 

Mai’mtuia or Maimn'na, one of 
the sorceresses of Dora-Daniel, who re¬ 
pents and turns to Allah. ThaFaba first 
encounters her, disguised as an old 
woman spinning the finest thread. He 
greatly marvels at its extreme fineness, 
but she tells him he cannot snap it; 
whereupon he winds it round his two 
wrists, and becomes powerless. Mairauna 
and her sister-sorceress Khwala, then 
carry him to the island of Moha'reb, 
where he is held in durance; but Mai* 
muna releases him, repents, and dies.**- 
Soutkey: Thalaha the Destroyer^ in. 
{.*7971 
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Maiaot^ (3 syl,)^ a pirate who infests 
the coast of Attica. 

. . . boat 

Of Island'pirate or Mainot*. 

Byr»n : Tht Giei»ur (ztis). 

Mainy {Richard) » out of whom the 
Jesuits cast the seven deadly sins, each 
in the form of some representative ani¬ 
mal As each devil came forth, Mainy 
indicated the special sin by some trick or 
gesture. Thus, for pride he pretended to 
curl his hair, for gluttony to vomit, for 
sloth to gai^e, and so on.— Harsnett : De¬ 
claration of Popish Impostures t Qrj% 280. 

Maitland {Thomas)^ the pseudonym 
of Robert Buchanan in the Contemporary 
Review^ October, 1871, when, in an 
article called “The Fleshly School,** he 
attacked Rossetti and his followers. 

the canting, preaching 
assistant of Thomas Turnbull a smug¬ 
gler and schoolmaster.— Sir IV, Scott: 
Rtdgauntlet (time, George III.), 

Malacoda, the fiend sent as an envoy 
to Virgil, when he conducted Dantd 
through hell.— Dante: Nell, xxi. (1300). 

Malade Imaginaire (Le), Mons. 
Argan, who took seven mixtures and 
twelve lavements in one month instead 
of twelve mixtures and twenty lavements, 
as hitherto. (See Arg AN, p, 57. )—Moliere: 
Le Malade Imaginaire {1673), 

son of Buovo, brother of 
Aldlger and Vivian (of Qarmont's race), 
one of Charlemagne’s paladins, and cousin 
of Rinaldo. Being brought up by the faixy 
Orianda, be became a great enchanter.— 
Ariosto: Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Malagri'da {Gabriel), an ItaUan 
Jesuit and missionary to Brazil, who was 
accused of conspiring against the king of 
Portugal (1689-1761). 

Lord Shelburne was nicknamed ‘"Mala- 
grida.** He was a xealous oppositionist 
during lord North*s administration (1737- 
ttos), 

** Do you ksunr,** said Goldsmith to his lordship, 
X sever could conceive vhy they y^ 
*Ma]aCiida,' for Malag:rlda was a very good sort of a 
■Htn." , •. He meaat to say, as Malajj^rioa was a *'aood 
swt of ft man.*' he could not conceive how it became a 
wwd «f feproach.— Irving, 

Malagrovtker (Sir Mungo), a 
crabbed old courtier, soured by rtiisfor- 
tune, and peevish from infirmities. He 
tries to make every one as sour and dis¬ 
contented as himself.— IV, Scott: 
Fortunes of Nigel (time, James L), 


Malagrowtlier {Malachi), the pseti» 
donym of sir Walter Scott, in his remon¬ 
strances with the British Government, 
which stopped the circulation of bank¬ 
notes under in value (1826). 

Lockhart says that these *' diatribes 
produced in Scotland a sensation not 
inferior to that of the Drapler’s letters 
in Ireland.** They came out in the 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal, 

Malambru'no, a giant, first cousin 
to queen Maguncia of Candaya. “Ex¬ 
clusive of his natural barbarity, Malam- 
bruno was also a wizard,*' who enchanted 
don Clavijo and the princess Antono- 
masia—the former into a crocodile of 
some unknown metal, and the latter into 
a monkey of brass. The giant sent don 
Quixote the wooden horse, and was ap¬ 
peased “by the simple attempt of the 
knight to disenchant the victims of his 
displeasure.**— Cervantes: Don Quixote, 
II, fii. 4,5 (1615). 

Malaprop {Mrs. }. aunt and guardian 
to Lydia Languish the heiress. Mrs. 
Malaprop sets her cap at sir Lucius 
©'Trigger, “a tall Irish baronet,** and 
corresponds with him under the name of 
Della. Sir Lucius fancies it is the niece, 
and, when he discovers his mistake, de¬ 
clines the honour of marriage with the 
aunt Mrs. Malaprop is a synonym for 
those who misapply words without mis¬ 
pronouncing them. Thus Mrs. M^aprop 
talks of a Derbyshire putrefaction, an 
allegory of the Nile, a barbarous Vandyke, 
she requests that no delusions to the past 
be made, talks of flying with the utmost 
felicity, and would say precipitate one 
down the pr^udice instead of “ mecipice.** 
— Sheridan: The Rivals (177$), 

Mrs. Makprop’t mistakes la wtiat die cam ** oithi^ 
doxy,’*liave oftM been fttHected to as improbable from 
a woman of ber rank of life, but . . . tbe luddneaa of 
her simile, ** as headstrong as an aOeffory on the banka 
of the Ni^” will be acknowledged as ItntmttmeU^— 
Uoort. (Soft J BNKINS, Ur*„ p. j43<) 

BCalbeooo, '* a cankered, crabbed 
carl,** very wealthy and very miserly, 
husband of a young wife named Hel’i- 
nore (3 jyl,), of whom he is very jealous, 
and not without cause. Hclinore, falling 
in love with sir Paridel her guest, sets 
fire to the closet where her husband keeps 
his treasures, and elopes with Paridel, 
while Malbecco stops to put out the 
flames. This done, Malbecco starts in 
pursuit, and finds that Paridel has tired 
of the dame, who has become the satyrs* 
dairy-maid. He soon finds her out» 
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m desperation, throws himself from a 
rock, but receives nO injury. Malbecco 
then creeps into a cave, feeds on toads 
and frogs, and lives in terror le^t the 
rode should crush him or the sea over¬ 
whelm him. “ Dying, he lives on, and 
can never die,*' for he is no longer Mal¬ 
becco, “but Jealousy is bight" — 
Spenser: Fairie Qmene% iii. 9, 10 (1590). 

Malbrougli', corrupted in English 
into Marlbrook, the hero of a popular 
French song. Generally thought to refer 
to John Churchill duke of Marlborough, 
so famous for his victories over the French 
in the reign of Louis XIV.; but no inci¬ 
dent of the one corresponds with the life 
of the other. The Malbrough of the 
song was evidently a crusader or ancient 
baron, who died in battle. His lady, 
climbing the castle tower and looking 
out for her lord, reminds one of the 
mother of Sisera. who “ looked out at a 
window, and cried through the lattice. 
Why is his chariot so long in comiiAlf? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariots? 

, . . Have they not sped ? Have they not 
divided the spoil ?" [Juig. v. 28--3o). The 
following are the words of the song 

** Matbrougti li gone to the wmxs. Ah 1 when « 1 S 
Imi returaf “ Ha will coma back by Easter, lady, or 
at latest by Trinity." *• No, no I Easter is past, and 
Trinity Is past; but Malbroufh Las not returned." 
Then did ste climb the castle tower, to look out for hia 
comi»|f. She saw his pace, but he was clad in Mack. 
*'My pace, ray bonoie pace,” cried the lady, **what 
Udincs brine youwhat tidings of my lord T*^ ** The 
news I bring,* said the page, " la very sad, and will 
snake you weep. Lay aside your gay attire, lady, your 
ornaments of gold and silver, for mv lord is dead. He 
Is dead, lady, and Utd in earth. I saw him borne to 
Ua last home by four officers: one cerrled his cuirass, 
one his shield, one his sword, and the fourth walked 
beside the bier but bore Dothing. They kid him la 
esith. 1 saw his spirit rise through the laurels. They 
planted his grave with roaenuiry. The nightingale 
sang his dirge. The mourners fell to the earth; and 
when they rose up again, they chanted his victoctoa. 
Then retired they all to rest" 

This song used to be sung as a lullaby 
to the infant son of Louis XVI.; and 
Napoleon L never mounted his charger 
for battle without humming the air of 
MaUrxmgh s'en vort-en guerre. Mon. de 
Las Casas says he heard him hum the 
lame air a little before his death. 

Ualbroulc, of Basque legend, is a 
child brought up by his godfather of the 
same name. At the age of seven he is 
a tall, full-grown man, and. like Proteus, 
oan assume any form by simply naming 
the form he wishes to assume. Thus, by 
saying “Jesus, ant," be becomes an ant; 
and "‘Jesua, pigeon," he becomes a 
pipoa. After performing most wonder- 
luf prodigieii and releasing the king’s 


his godfather, he marries the youngest bf 
the princesses, and succeeds Che khig oh 
his throne..' 

*. * The name Malbrouk occurs in the 
Chanson de Gestes, and in the Basque 
Pastorales. (See above, Malbeough. ) 

Malcolniy sumamed “Can More" 
(“great head"), eldest son of Duncan 
“ the Meek " king of Scotland. He, with 
his father and younger brother, was a 
guest of Macbeth at Inverness 
when Duncan was murdered. The two 
young princes fled — Malcolm to the 
English court, and his brother Donalbain 
to Ireland. When Macduff slew Macbeth 
in the battle of Dunsinane, the son of 
Duncan was set on the throne of Scotland, 
under the name and title of Malcolm 111 . 
— Shakespeare: Machelh (1606). 

Malebolge (4 syL), the eighth drde 
of Dante’s inferno. It was divided into 
ten bolgi or pits. 

There Is a place within Um dapths of ImIU 
Called MallbolgA 

DanU: HtU, srUL (ijoef. 

Mal'ecadita, the mistress of Castle 
Joyous, and the impersonation of lust. 
Britomart (the heroine of chastity) entered 
her bower, after overthrowing four of 
the six knights who guarded it; and 
Malecasta sought to win the stranger to 
wantonness, not knowing her sex. CX 
course, Britomart resisted all her wiles, 
and left the castle next morning. — 
Spenser: Faerie Queene, iil i (1590). 

BKalediaaimt, a damsel who threw 
discredit on her knightly lover to pre¬ 
vent his encountering the danger of the 
battle-field. Sir Launcelot condoned her 
offence, and gave her the name of Bien- 
pensaunt 

*ir The Cape of Good Hope was called 
the “ Cape of Storms " {Cabo Tormentoso) 
by Bartholomew Diaz, when discovered 
n 1493 ; but the king of Portugal (John 
II.) changed the name to “ Good Hope." 

1 So the Euxine (that is, “ the hospit¬ 
able") Sea was originally called “The 
Axine " (or “ the inhospitable ") Sea. 

H The Furies were c^led for luck sake 
Eumenides (4 syl.) or Sweet-minded. 

MalelFort, seneschal of lady Bria'na; 
a man of “mickle might," slain by sir 
Calidore.-- 5 >ffiwtfr .* Fairie Queene, X 
(1596). 

Uale'srvr (3owtaiii of the host 

which besieged Body Castle, of which 
^ma was queen. Prince Arthur found 
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thftt his sword was powerless to . wound 
him, so he took him up in his arms and 
tried to crush him, but without effect. 
At length the prince remembered that 
the earth was the earl's mother, and sup¬ 
plied him with new strength and vigour 
as often as be went to her for it; so he 
carried the body, and flung it into a lake. 
(See Ant/t:os, p. 47.)~5/mr«r.* Fafrii 
Queene^ il 11 (1590). 

Ualen'gin, Guile personified. When 
attacjced by Talus, he changed himself 
into a fox, a bush, a bird, a hedgehog, 
and a snake; but Talus, with his iron 
flail, beat him to powder, and so deceit 
did the deceiver fail.” On his back 
Malengin carried a net ' ‘ to catch fools ” 
with.— Spenser: FaerieQueene, v. 9(1596). 

Malepardtis, the castle of Master 
Reynard the fox, in the beast-epic of 
Reynard the Fox (1498). 

Mal-Fet (The ehevalier), the name 
assumed by sir Launcelot in Joyous Isle, 
during his fit of madness, which lasted 
two years.— Sir T. Malory: History of 
Prince Arthur, iii. (1470). 

Malfort (Mr.), a young man who has 
ruined himself by speculation. 

Mrs. Malfort, the wife of the specula¬ 
tor, “ houseless, friendless, defenceless, 
and forlorn.” The wants of Malfort are 
temporarily relieved by the bounty of 
Frank Heartall and the kindness of Mrs. 
Checrly “the soldiers daughter.” The 
return of Malfort, senior, from India, 
restores his son to ease and affluence.— 
Cherry: The Soldier's Daughter (1804). 

Malfy (Duchess of), twin-sister of 
Ferdinand duke of Calabria. She fell 
in love with Antonio, her steward, and 
gave thereby mortal offence to her twin- 
brother Ferdinand, and to her brother 
the cardinal, who erapl^ed Bosola to 
sirangleher. — Webster: Duchess of Malfy 
(1618). 

Malsfo, a mythical king of Britain, 
noted for his beauty and his vices, his 
munificence and his strength. Malgo 
added Ireland, Iceland. Gmhland, the 
Orkneys, Norway, and Dacia to his 
dominions.— Geoffrey: British History, 
xi. 7 (1142)- 

Next Malgo . . . ftrst Orkney orerrjui. 

Proud Denmark then subdued, and spacious Norway 

wan. 

Belted Iceland £or his own, and Gothland to ench 

•bora. 

xU. (xSoa). 

(a ry/.). If aogr one asked 


Malherbe hit opinion about any French 
words, he alwa^ sent him to the street* 
porters at the rort au Foin, saying that 
they were*'his “masters in language.”— 
Racan : Vie de Malherbe (1630). 

IT It is said that Shakespeare read hli 
plays to an oyster-woman when he wished 
to know if they would suit the popular 
taste. 

Manual, brother of Yuhid'thiton. 
When the Az'tecas declared war against 
Madoc and his colony, Malinal cast in 
bis lot with the While strang^s. He 
was a noble youth, who received two 
arrow-wounds in his leg while defending 
the white women; and, being unable to 
stand, fought in their defence on his 
knees. When Malinal was disabled, 
Amal'ahta caught up the princess, and 
ran off with her; but Mervyn the “ young 
page” (in fact, a girll struck him on the 
hamstrings with a bill-hook, and Malinal, 
crawling to the spot, thrust his sword in 
the villain's groin and killed him,— 
Souihey: Madoc, ii. 16(1805). 

MaViom. Mahomet is so called in 
some of the old romances. 

**Send fiva, rand six against mal By Maliomt 1 
■wear I'U take them all."— 

MaUdn. The Maid Marian of the 
morris-dance is so called by Beaumont 
and Fletcher— 

Put on the shape of order and humanity. 

Or you must marry Malkin the May-Ladv. 

iionsUur Themas {xSsfl. 

Mall Cutpurse, Mary Frith, a thief 
and receiver of stolen goods. John Day, 
in 1610, wrote **a booke called Tne 
Madde Francks of Merry Mall of ike 
Bankside, with her Walks in Man*s 
Apparel, and to what Purpose** It is 
said that she was an androgyne (1584- 

1659). 

Last Sunday, MaD Cutpurse, a notorious banrofl* 
that used to go about in man’s apparel, and chauengnd 
the Sttid of oiverse gallants, was brougiit to [5/. Pamfs 
Cross], where the wept bitterly, and seemed very 
penitent; but It Is since doubted she was maudlin 
drunk, being discovered to have tlppeled of Uttna 
quarts Of sack before she cnau to her peoanco.—y. 
ChambsrUtin (sSet). 

Mal-Orchol, king of FuarTed (an 
island of Scandinavia). Being asked by 
Ton-Thormod to give him his daughter 
in marriage, he refused, and the rejected 
suitor made war on him. Ftn^ sent his 
son Ossian to assist Mal-Drcnol, and on 
the very day of his arrival he took Ton* 
Thormod prisoner. Mal-Orch<^, in grmti* 
tude, now ofiered Ossian his danghtw in 
manage; but Ossian pleaded for Ton- 
Thormod, and the marriage pf tibo lady 
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with her ottginal suitor was duly solem¬ 
nized. (The daughter's name was Oina- 
Morul.)-~ 0 «wi» .• OinoMoruL 
Malt. Dr. Dodd, prebendary of 
Brecon, having made himself con¬ 
spicuous by his declamations against the 
drinking habits of university students, 
was one day beset by some Cantabs a 
few miles from the city, who insisted on 
his preaching to them, from a hollow 
tree, on the word Malt." His sermon 
was as follows :— 

Boloved, I atn a little man, come at a short notice, to 
preach a short sermon, on a short text, to a small con- 
jrreeationi My text is "Malt.’’ I cannot divide It 
into worcw, there L>elng but one, nor into syUables for 
the same reason ; I must therefore of necessity divide 
It into letters, which are M-A-L-T. 

“M/* my beloved, is Moral; “A,*' AU^^’orical: 
L,*’ Literal; and ** T,** Theoloi^caL 
The Moral" is to teach you drunkards tMnntrti 
therefore " M," masters; “ A," of you; ** L,* Uave 

“ T,” tippling. 

**All%orii^” is when one thing Is spoken of, and 
another thing is meant. The thing spoken of fai my 
text to "Malt," the thing meant to Arrr, which to 
brewed ftom malt, and which you, Cantabs, make 
" M," your matter ; " A," your ambition ; " L,“ your 
lord : '* T " your trutt. 

" Literal" Is according to the letter of the tegl: 
•' M," much ; *• A/' ah ; *' L,*' liith ; ** T," truth^ 
“Theological" is the reference of our text to the 
life that now to, and to that which to to come. In 
this life, drunkenness leads to "M," murder/ “A." 
mduttery / *‘ L/’ licentiousnest ; ** T,** tremor, 

ireaumt the/t. For tlie life to come It leads to “ M. 
misery; “A," ang‘uish; " L," htnuntation; “T," 
torptunL 

So much for the text. Now for the Improvement. A 
drunkard to the ruin of “ M," modesty; *• A," ability; 
“ L,** leamittf; “ T," truth/ulness. He to the curse 
of dome^c life, the pest of society, the brewers' 
agent, the publicans' benefactor; hto wife's sorrow, 
his children's trouble, his own shame, bis neighbours’ 
scorn; a walking swill-bowl, the picture of a beast, the 
monster of a man, the child of tne devil Therefore, 
I bescwch you “M," my masters; “ A," all of you; 

' L," imve “ T," tipylinZ’ 

MaltraYdrs (Emesf)^ a novel by 
lord Lytton (1837), 

Maltworm, a tippler. Similarly, 
bookworm means a student. 

Gadshill. 1 am joined with no foot-land rakeri 
^ds\ no long*#taff six penny strikers [commondri^rs, 
who strike small coins ftrom the hands 0/ childrenJ ; 
none of these . « . purple^hued maltworras; but with 
nobUUy,—.* i Henry jy, act U. sc. x 
l«S97)- 

Mat Tenu, Lucifgra's porter.— 
ier: FairU Queene, i. 4 (1590). 

Malvi'na, daughter of Toscar. She 
was betrothed to Oscar son of Ossian : 
but he was slain in Ulster by Cairbar 
before the day of marriage arrived.— 
Ossian : Te»m-a^ i. 

1 was a lovely tree In tby presence, Oscar, wltb aJ 
my branches round me; but thy death came like a 
blast from the desert, and laid my green head low. 
I'he spring returned v^b its showers; no leaf of mine 
arose. . . . The tear was in the cheek of MatvliMi,*- 
Ossian: Crama. 

MalToitiA (Sir Alitri rfr), a pnh 

oeptor oi the Knights Tempbum 


Sir Philip de Malvaisin, one of the 
knights challengers at the tournament*^ 
Sir W, Scott: Ivanhoe (time, Richard I,)» 

Malvolio, Olivia's steward. When 
he reproves sir Toby Belch for riotous 
living, the knight says to him, ** Dost 
thou think, because thou art virtuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale ? " 
Sir Toby and sir Andrew Ague-check 
join Maria in a trick against the steward. 
Maria iorges a letter in the handwriting 
of Olivia, leading Malvolio to suppose 
that his mistress is in love with him, 
telling him to dress in yellow stockings, 
and to smile on the lady. Malvolio fi^ 
into the trap; and when Olivia shows 
astonishment at his absurd conduct, he 
keeps quoting parts of the letter he has 
received, and is shut up in a dark room 
as a lunatic. — Shakespeare : Twelfth 
Night (1614). 

Clearing his voice with a preliminary “ Hem t" ha 
addressed his kinsman, checking, as Malvolio pn>> 
posed to do when seated in his state, his tomuiar 
smile with an austere regard of coiitroL--sSfr IV. Scott. 

Bensley's “ Malvolio " was simply perfection. His 
legs in yellow stockings most villainously cross- 
gartered, with a horrible laugh of ugly conceit to top 
the whole, rendered him Shakespeare's '* Malvolio " at 
ail points [1738-1817].— Boaden : Lijh if Jordan, 

Mamamonohi, an ima^naiy order 
of knighthood. M. Jourdain, the pa^ 
venu, is persuaded that the grand sei^ior 
of the order has made him a member, 
and he submits to the ceremony of a 
mock installation.— MolCere: Le Bour‘ 
geois Gentiihomme {1670). 

AK the women most devoutly swear. 

Each would be rather a poor actress b«fa 

Than to be made a Mamamouchi there. 

Dryden, 

Mambrixio’a Helmet, a helmet of 
pure gold, which rendered the wearer 
invisime. It was taken possession of by 
Rinaldo, and stolen by ScaripantA 

Cervantes tells us of a barber who was 
caught in a shower of rain, and who, to 
protect his hat, clapped his brazen b^m 
on bis bead. Don Quixote insisted that 
this basin was the helmet of the Moorish 
king; and, taking possesrion of it, wore 
it as such. 

N.B.~When i^e knight set the galley- 
slaves free, the rascals ** snatch^ the 
basin from his head, and broke it to 
pieces " (pt. I. iii. 8); but we find it 
sound and complete in the next boi^ 
(ch. 1$), when the gentlemen at the inn 
sit in judgment on it, to decide whether 
it is really a '* helmet or a basin." 'The 
judges, of course, humour the doa* and 
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dedkt^ the basin to be an undoubted 
helmet.— Cervantes: Dm Quixote (160$). 

**1 will lead the Ufe I have mentioned, till, by the 
force and terror of my arm, I take a helmet from the 
beiMl of some other knifTht." . . . The tame thins 
happened about Mambrino’s helmet, which cost 
Scaripante so doir.—CtrvaHUx : Dan (fixate, 1 . U. a 

Masiilliiu,a yo ung prince of Sicilia. 
•^Shakespeare : Winter’s Tale (1604). 

Mumnon, the personification of 
earthly ambition, be it wealth, honours, 
sensuality, or what not. **Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon ” (Matt. vi. 24). 
Milton makes Mammon one of the re¬ 
bellious angels— 

Mammon, the least -erected spirit that fell 
Prom heaven; for e'en in heaven his looks and thoufhif 
Were always downward bent, adminng more 
The riches of heaven’s p,.iveiuent. trodden i^old. 

Than auSht, divine or holy, else enjoyed. 

Paradise Last. I 679. etc. (zMsl* 

Mammon tells sir Guyon if he will 
serve him, he shall be the richest man 
in the world; but the knight replies that 
money has no charm in his sight. The 
god then takes him into his smithy, and 
tells him to give any order he likes ; but 
sir Guyon declines the invitation. Mam¬ 
mon next offers to give the knight Philo- 
tine to wife; but sir Guyon still declines. 
Lastly, the knight is led to Proserpine’s 
bower, and told to pluck some of the 
golden fruit, and to rest him awhile on 
the silver stool; but sir Guyon resists the 
temptation. After three days’ sojourn in 
the infernal regions, the knight is led 
bock to earth, and swoons.— Spenser: 
FairU Queene, ii. 7 (1590). 

Mammon (Sir Epicure), the rich 
dupe who supplies Subtle “the alche¬ 
mist*' with money to carry on his arti¬ 
fices, under pretence of transmuting base 
metals into gold. Sir Epicure believes 
in the possibility, and glories in the 
mighty things he will do when the secret 
is discovered.— Jonson: The Alchemist 
(16x0}. 

CSiir] Bpiotrs Mammon has the whole “ matter aad 
c^nr of the fother*-«ye, aose. bp, the trick of his 
fi fOWS L * It Is Just such a swagserer as contemporaries 
have deeertbed Bea to be. ... He t$ arrogance 
persenlSed. . . . What a ** towering bravery ” there Is 
li his SB—iiaSty I He aSects no pleasure under a 

M»mjnotlx (The\ or big buffalo is an 
emblem of terror and destruction among 
the American Indians. Hence, when 
Brandt, at the head of a party of Mo¬ 
hawks and other savages, was laying 
waste Pennsylvania, and approached 
Wyo'ming, Outalissi exclaimir-* 


IXie mammoth eotnes—tlw foer«diO monster Brendti 

With all his howling, deaolatms tiahU . . . 

Bed is the cup they drink, but not of wine I 

CampStU: Gertruds Wyoming, Ui. tS (XS99). 

Mammotlx Cawe (The), in Edmond- 
son County, Kentucky. It is the largest 
in the world. 

Mammoth Gxoto (The), in Cali-, 
fornia. Some of the trees grow to the 
height of from 200 to 300 feet, and have 
a girth of from 100 to 200 feet. 

Mammoim, eldest of the four sons 
of Corcud. One day, he showed kind¬ 
ness to a mutilated serpent, which proved 
to be the fairy Gialout, who gave him for 
his humanity the power of joining and 
mending whatever was broken. He 
mended a pie’s egg which was smashed 
into twenty pieces, and so perfectly that 
the egg was hatched. He also mended 
in a moment a ship which bad been 
wrecked and broken in a violent stonii.— 
Gueulette: Chinese Tales (“Corcud and 
his Four Sons,” 1723). 

Man. His descent according to the 
Darwinian theory: (i) The larvae of 
ascidians, a marine mollusc ; (2) fish 
lowly organized, as the lancelet; (3) 
ganoids, lepidosiren, and other fish; 
amphibians; (5) birds and reptiles; (o| 
from reptiles we get the rnonotremata, 
which connects reptiles with the mam¬ 
malia; (7) the marsupials; (8) placental 
mammals ; (9) lemurldae; (10) simi&dae; 
(xi) the New World monkeys called 
platyrhines, and the Old World monkqrs 
called catarrhines; (12) between the cat- 
arrhines and the race of man the “ missing 
link ” is placed by some ; but others 
think between the highest organized ape 
and the lowest organized man the grada¬ 
tion is simple and easy. 

H The Bedouins say the monkeys of 
Kara were once human beings, and were 
transformed for disobedience. ’Die pro¬ 
phet of Mount Kara bade them drink the 
milk, and wash in the water set before 
them; but they reversed the order, by 
drinking the water and washing In the 
milk. Whereupon he transformed tlmm 
into monkeys. 

H The Arabs maintain that the monkey 
NasnSs and the ape WabAr were once 
human beings. 

According to Plato man is “ a two- 
legged animal without feathers.*' 

. . to leave Wluit with hit toll he wott 

To that unfledcod and two-kgred tblnf, a son. 

. Dr^den: Atsmum nnd AchStaphei, i. gyini (ijSSl). 

Man (Isle qf], a corruption of main-au 



MAN. 


(**Uttl« ; Latinized into 

pis, Caesar calls it ** Moa-it»** the Scotch 
pronuBciation of main-su ; and hence 
comes Monabia ” for MenaYia. 


MCan [Baces of). According to the 
Bible, the whole human race sprang from 
one Individual, Adam. Virey affirms 
there were two original pairs, jaeqainot 
and Latham divide the race into three 
primordial stocks; Kant into four; 
Blumenbacb into five; Bufifon into six; 
Hunter into seven; Agassis into eight; 
Bickering into eleven ; Bory St Vincent 
into fourteen ; Desmoulins into sixteen; 
Morton into twenty-two; Crawfurd into 
sixty ; and Burke into sixty-three. 

Man In Black {The), said to be 
meant for Goldsmith’s father. A true 


oddity, with the toneme of a Timon and 
the heart of an uncle Toby. He declaims 
against beggars, but reUeves every one 
he meets; he ridicules generosity, but 


would share his last cloak with the needy. 
—Goldsmith : Citizen of the Worif, 

(Washington Irving has a tale called 
The Man %n Black.) 


Man In the Moon [The). Some 
say it is the man who picked up a bundle 
of sticks on the sabbath day {Numb. xr. 
3S-3'^>). Dante says it is Cain, and that 
the bu^ of thorns" is an emblem of 
the curse pronounced on the earth. 

Thoms al^ and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee” (Gen. iiL i8). Some say 
it is Endyroion, taken there by Diana. 

N#B.—The curse pronounced on the 
**man" was this: “As you regarded 
not * Sunday' on earth, you shall k^ a 
perpetual ‘ Moon-day' in heaven." This, 
of course, is a Teutonic tradition. 

The bush ef thorns, in the Schaumbtu^g* 
lippd version, is to indicate that the man 
strewed thorns in the church path, to 
hinder people from attending mass on 
Sundays. 

Now doth Cain with fork of thoma cobAm 
On either betoisphere, touching the ware 
Beneath the towers oi SevUle. Yesteniight 
The moon was round. 

DttmU : In/inu, n. (xsm|* 
Her gito way gray and fott of apottis black, 

And on her oresl a chorle painted ful evan, 

Bering a bosh xd thomis on his back. 

Which for Ids theft might dime le aer tha henroo. 

Ckmmer, 


A North Frisian version gives esbbsgss 
instead of a faggot of wood. 

(There are other traditions, among 
which may be mentioned “ The Story m 

the Ham and the Mq^haiit.** In thii 
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story “ the man in the moon " is a hkte; 
^Pentschatantrs, a coUectioa ef San¬ 
skrit Cables.) 

Man in the Moon, a man who 

visits the “ inland parts of Africa."-™ W. 
Thomson: Mammufh or Human Nature 
Displayed on a Grand Scale (1789). 

Man in ike Moon, the man who, 

by the aid of a magicad glass, shows 
Charles Fox (the man of the people) 
various eminent contemporaries.— W, 
Thomsen: The Man in the Moon or 
Travels into the Lunar Regions 

(Drayton has a poem ciUled The Man 
on the Meone, 160^) 

Man of Blood. Charles 1. was so 
called by the puritans, because he made 
war on his parliament. The allusion is 
to a Sam, xvi. 7. 

Man of Brasfl, Talos, the work of 
Hephsestos ( Vulcan), He traversed the 
Isle of Crete thrice a year. Apollo'nius 
(Argonautica, iv.) says be threw rocks at 
the Argonauts, to prevent their landing. 
It is also said that when a stranger was 
discovered on the island, Talos made 
himself red hot, and embraced the iok 
truder to death. 

That portentous Man of Bram 
Hephsstus made In days of yore. 

Who stalked about tlie Cretan shora^ 

And saw the ships appear and pass. 

And threw stones at toe Argonauts. 

Longfellow : The iVmyrid* Inn (zWig. 

l£an of Becember. Napoleon III. 
So called because he was made president 
December zx, X848 ; made the coup ifdtat, 
December 2, 1851; and was made em¬ 
peror, December a, 1853, 

(Born in the Rue Lafitte, Paris {not in 
the Tuileries), April ao, 1808 ; reigned 
1852-1870; died at Cbiselhurst, Kent, 
January 9, 1873.) 

Man of Destiny. Napoleon 1 .. who 
always looked on himself as an instru¬ 
ment in the hands of destiny, and that all 
his acts were predestined. 

Th« Man ofXIastlny . . . had power fto nttSM **t» 
bind kla^ with ausiM, and nobles wHh fbeteaa eftaesk” 
SirfV.ScoU, 

BUudl of Feeling^ {The), Harley, a 
sensitive, bashful, kind-hearted, senti¬ 
mental sort of a htco,^Machenxie: The 
Man of Reeling (1772). 

(Sometimes Heniy Mackenxie is him¬ 
self caUed “ The Man of Feding.") 

Man of Daw’s Tale. (See lUBder 
Law's Tale, p. 599.)— 
ktty TsUs 



lAANT OP ROSS. 


MANCIPLE'S TALE 




Man of Rom, John Kyrle, of Ross, 
in Herefordshire, distingmshed for his 
benevolence and public spirit. " Richer 
than miser, nobler than king or king* 
polluted lord.”— Po^,' Epistle, iit (**On 
the Use of Riches,*'^ 1709). 

Man of Salt (A), a man like <£ne'as. 
always melting into tears called "drops 
of salt.” 


This would nuke a man, « man of salt, 

To use his eyes for garden water-pots. 
Skaiusp€»rt: King Lear, act iv. sc. S 

Man of Sedan, Napoleon III. So 
called because he surrendered his sword 
to William king of Prussia after the battle 
of Sedan in September, 1870. 

Also called the ** Man of Silence," and 
** Man of December" (^.v.). 

Man of Silence, Napoleon III. 

You should know better than I your position with the 
** Man of Silence.**—/hr Scej^trt and Crown, ch. x. 

Man of Sin (The), mentioned in 3 
Thess, ii. 3. 

Whitby says the " Man of sin " means 
the Jews as a people. 

Grotius says it means Caius Caesar or 
else Caligula. 

Wetstein says it is Titus. 

Olshausen thinks H is typical of some 
one yet to come. 

Roman Catholics say it means Anti* 
Christ 

Protestants at one time said it was the 


pope. 

The Fifth-Monarchy men applied it to 
Cromwell. (See "Number of the Beast,** 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fahle, p. 901.) 

of tlie Kill, a tedious "hermit 
of the vale," introduced by Fielding into 
his novel of Tom Jones (1749). 

Man of the Mountain ( Old). (See 
Koppenberg, p. 583.) 


Maji of the People, Charles James 
Fox (1749-1806). 


Mm of th.e Sea {The Old), the man 
who got upon the shoulders of Sinbad 
the sailor, and would not get off again, 
but clung there with obstinate pertinacity 
till Sinbad made him drunk, when he was 
easily shaken off. Sinbaa then crushed 
him to death with a large stone. 

** Y«a b«d faneti.** said th«y. ** into th« bstidt of ttw 
Old Man of the S«a, snd you ore the first whom ho has 
not stnuigiod. WroMow Nighu rSlabsd.' fifth 


Man of the World (The), rir Per* 
tinax MeSyoophant, who acquires a for¬ 
tune by "booing" and fawning on the 
great and rkh. He wonts his son Eger- 


ton to many the daughter of lord 
Lumbercourt, but Egerton, to the dis¬ 
gust of his father, marries Constantia the 
^otigie of lady McSyc^phant Sir 
rertinax had promised his lordship a 
good round sum of money if the marriage 
was effected; and when this contretempt 
occurs, his lordship laments the loss of 
the money, " which will prove his ruin." 
Sir Pertinax tells lord Lumbercourt that 
his younger son Sandy will prove more 
pliable ; and it is agreed that the bargain 
shall stand good if Sandy will marry the 
young lady.— Macklin: The Man if the 
World (1764). 

(This comedy is based on Voltaire's 
Nanine (1749). Henry Mackenzie, in 
1773. published a novel of the same title.) 

Man witlLont a Skin. Richard 
Cumberland the dramatist was so called 
by Garrick, because he was so extremely 
sensitive that he could not bear " to be 
touched " by the finger of criticism (i73»- 
1811). 

Managnrm, the most gigantic and 
formidable of the race of hags. He 
dwells in the Iron-wood, Jamvid. Mana* 
garm will first fill himself with the blood 
of man, and then will be swallow up the 
moon. This hag symbolizes War, and 
the "Iron-wood^* in which he dwells is 
the wood of spears .—Prose Edda. 

Manokester, in Lancashire, noted 
for its cotton manufactures, textile fabrics, 
and general trade. 

American Manchester, Lowell, Massa^ 
chusetts. So called from its cotton-miUs. 

The Manchester of Belgium, Ghent. 

The Manchester of Prussia, Elberfeld. 
The speciality of Prussian Manchester Is 
its "Turkey red.*’ Krupp is the chief 
manufacturer there of steel. 

The Manchester Poet, Charles Swain 
(1803-1874). 

Manokester Massacre. (See Ps- 

TERLOO.) 

Manciple’s Tale (The). Phoebus 
bad a crow which he taught to speak; it 
was white as down, and as big as a swan 
He had also a v^e, whom he dearly 
loved. One day, when he came home, 
the crow cried, " Cuckoo, cuckoo, 
cuckoo 1 ** and Phoebus asked the bird 
what it meant; whereupon it told the 
g^ that his wife was unfaithful to him. 
T^oebus, in his wrath, seized bis bow, 
and shot his wife through the heart; but 
to the bird he said, " Curse on thy t^l* 
tale toognst never more ll tlffsw 
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mischief.** So he deprived it of the 
power of sp^h, and changed its plum¬ 
age from white to black. Moral—Be no 
tale-bearer, but keep well thy tongue, and 
Chink upon the crow. 

My sone. bew«r. and b« doob auctour newe, 

Of tydynn. whether they ben falf or trewe; 
Wherao thou comcst, amongst hi|fh or lowe, 

Kep wel thy tongrc, and think upon the crowe. 

Chaucer : CanUrintry Tales, 17, 091-4 (*368). 

(This is Ovid’s tale of “ Coronis '* in 
the Metamorphoses, ii. 543, etc.) 

A manciple tnanus capio, “to take in the 

luuid iaan official who supplies a college or inns of court 
with proTlsions or battels." 

Manda'ue (3 syl. ), wife of Zamti the 
Chinese mandarin, and mother of Hamet. 
Hamet was sent to Corea to be brought 
up by Morat, while Mandand brought up 
2 ^phimri (under the name of Etan), the 
orphan prince and only surviving repre¬ 
sentative of the royal race of China. 
Hamet led a party of insurgents against 
Ti’murkan', was seized, and ordered to 
be put to death as the supposed prince. 
Mandanft tried to save him, confessed he 
was not the prince; and Etan came for¬ 
ward as the real ** orphan of China.*' 
Timurkan, unable to solve the mystery, 
ordered both to death, and Mandanft 
with her husband to the torture; but 
Mandanfi stabbed herself.— Murphy: 
The Orphan of China (1759). 


Mandane (2 syl,), the heroine of 
Mile. Scud'eri’s romance called Cyrus 
the Great (1650). 

BCanda'uc and Statl^ra, stock 
names of melodramatic romance. When 
a romance-writer hangs the world on the 
caprice of a woman, he chooses a Mandand 
or Statlra for his heroine. Mandand of 
dassic story was the daughter of king 
Astyftgfts, wife of Cambys^s, and mother 
of Cyrus the Great. Statlra was daugh¬ 
ter of Darius the Persian, and wife of 
Alexander the Great. 


Man'dans, an Indian tribe of Dacota, 
in the United States, noted for their skiB 
in horsemanship. 

Marks not Ui« buffalo*! track, aor tba Mandint* 
dexterous borse-race. 

LampykUem : BvangeUm 


BEaadaville» any one who draws the 
long-bow; a flam. Sir John MandeviUe 
\^Mahl*de-vil\ an Engliim traveller, pub¬ 
lished a narrative of his voyages, wnich 
abounds in the most extrav^ant fiotk>nt 
(1300*1372), 


Okf AlOsfoadtesnu 

alm» distf^iaba4 by tk« aoetkmt appe ftsHn o U 
**Tha AoaoMia'-^/ifWk^ il. t fwb 


SCaadewille {Bernard de), a DUtcll 
physician, born at Dort, in the second ffaH 
of the l2uit century. He settled in 
England after taking bis degree. He 
published The FabU of the Bees, and 
other works of a more professional 
nature (1670-1733). Browning introduces 
him in the poem Parleyings with Certain 
People. 

Man'drabul's Offering, one that 

decreases at every repetition. Mandrabul 
of Samos, having discovered a gold-mine, 
offered a golden ram to Juno for the dis¬ 
covery. Next year he offered a silver 
one, the third year a brazen one, and the 
fourth year nothing. 

Mandrag*ora, a narcotic and love- 
philtre. 

Nor poppy, nor mandragora. 

Nor ail the drowsy syrups of the world. 

Can ever med'eine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou owedst yesterday. 

Shakespeare : Othello, act UL sc. 3 
Have the pyginies made you drunken 
0 Bathing in mandr^orat 

Mrs. Brvmming : Dead Pan, H. 

Mandricardo, king of Tartary, son 
of Agrican. Mandricardo wore Hectoi^s 
cuirass, married Dor&lis, and was slain 
by Rogc'ro in single combat.— Bojardo, 
Orlando Innamorato (1495); Ariosto, 
Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Ma&driccardo, a knight whose 
adventures are recorded by Barahooa 
. (Mandriccardo, etc,, i. 70, 71). 

Manduce (a the idol Gluttony, 
venerated by the Gastroraters, a people 
whose god was their belly. 

It isa monstrous figrire ; ^ . its ey»are biggertiuui 

Its belly, audits head largerthan all the rest onttbody, 
. . . having a goodly pair of wide jaws lined with two 
rows of teeth, which, by the magic of twine, aremade to 
clash, chatter, and rattle one against the other, as the 
Jaws of St Clement’s dragon on St. Mark's procassiou 
at MeASL~^€tbetetis : Pantag*ruel, It. sp (<S 4 S)> 


Mauette (Dr.), bf Beauvais. He 
bad been imprisoned eighteen years, and 
had gradually lost his memory. After 
his rmease be somewhat recovered it, 
but any train of thought connected with 
his prison life produced a relapse. While 
in prison, the doctor made shoes, and 
whenever the relapse occurred, his desire 
for cobbling returned. 

Lucie Manette, the loving, golden- 
haired, blue-f^ed daughter of Dr. Ma* 
nette. She married Charles Damay. 


Ludn Manotbt had a focehoad with tlw damdm 
capacity of UlUng and knitting it»«lf into an inrpyiiltiain 
that waa net ^lla wm of pwnplaaEity. or 

7WC««».t4 liiW * 
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Maai03r or Mannt (Sir WaiHr), « 
native of Belgium, who came to England 
as page to Philippa queen of Edward 111 . 
When he first began his career of arms, 
he and some joung companions of his 
own age put a black patch over their left 
eye, and vowed never to remove it till 
they bad performed some memorable act 
in the French wars (died 137a). 

Wltkwfaom our Manej kero desenredlj doth ctaa4. 
Which first Inventor was of that couras^eous band 
Who dosed their left eyes up. u never to be freed 
Tfll thoro they had achieved some hlrh adTonturoos 

4004 . 

Brm y tf H • wiH. ( 1613 ). 

Xam'fred (C^unt), son of Sigls- 
mimd. He sold himself to the prince 
of darkness, and received from him seven 
spirits to do his bidding. They were the 
spirits of ** earth, ocean, air, night, 
mountains, winds, suid the star of his 
own destiny.” Vi^olly without human 
sympathies, the count dwelt in splendid 
solitude among the Alpine Mountains. 
He once loved the beautiful As'tarte (2 
sylA, and, after her murder, went to the 
hau of Aiima'n^s to see her. The spirit 
ci Astarte informed him that he would 
die the following day ; and when asked 
if she loved him, she sighed “ Manfred,” 
and vanished.— Byron: Manfred (1817). 

N.B.—Byron sometimes makes Astarte 
two syllables and sometimes three. The 
usual pronunciation is As-tar-te, 


Maaiferton (The laird of), John 
Armstrong, an old warrior who witnesses 
the national combat in Liddesdale valley 
between his own son (the Scotch cham¬ 
pion) and Foster (the English champion). 

laird’s son is vanquished.— Sir Iv, 
Scott: TheLxiirds Jock Elizabeth). 

Ha]ileh.e'an U syl.), a disciple of 
Mands or Manacnee the Persian here- 
siarch. The Manichcans believe in two 
opposing principlq^j—one of good and the 
other 01 evil Theodora, wishing to ex¬ 
tirpate these heretics, put 100,000 of them 
to the sword. 

Ypt would she nuke full msoy a Manlcheu. 

Syr0n : D«n yuan, vL 3 (itB4). 

BCanioon, a species of nightshade, 
Siipposed to produce madness. 

Kaaito or the Great 

Spirit of the North American Indians. 
'Ilicse Indians acknowledge two supreme 
Splrits-~« spirit of good and a spirit of 
evil. The former they call Gitcki- 
said the Ititter 

The good spirit is symbolised by ah egg, 
ptad Ihn oyb one fay a 
fdlom: IfiawafMa, nf. 


. As irben fh« evil Manltou thit drtat 

Th' Ohio woods, consumes them in hU is*. 

Cmm^beU: GertruOt ^ iVybming, 1.17 (xSog. 

Manliuiy sumamed Torqudtus, tbs 
Roman consul. In the Latin war, he 
gave orders that no Roman, on pain of 
death, should engage in single combat. 
One of the Latins having provoked 
young Manlius by repeated insults, he 
slew him ; but when the young man took 
the spoils to his father. Manlius ordered 
him to be put to death for violating the 
commands of his superior officer.— Roman 
Story. 

Xanliiui Capitoli'niui, consul of 
Rome B.C. 392, then military tribune. 
After the battle of Allia (39^, seeing 
Rome in the power of the Gauls, he 
threw himself into the capitol with 1000 
men, surprised the Gauls, and put them 
to the sword. It was for this achieve* 
meat he was called Capiiolinus. Sub¬ 
sequently he was charged with aiming 
at sovereignty, and was hurled to death 
from the Tarpeian Rock. 

(Lafossc (1698) has a tragedy called 
Manlius Cafitelinus, and “Manlius” was 
one of the tavourite characters of Talma 
the French actor. Lafosse’s drama is an 
imitation of Otway’s tragedy of Venice 
Preserved, 1682.) 

MAK 1 .Y, the lover of lady Grace 
Townly sister-in-law of lord Townly. 
Manly is the cousin of sir Francis 
Wronghead, whom he saves from utter 
min. He is noble, judicious, upright, 
and sets all things right that are going 
wrong.— Vanhru^ and Cibber : The Pro¬ 
voked Husband (1728). 

TheaddraMtnd minnerof Dennit Dglanefiyoo-i yjlv l 
were ea«y end polite t mad he excelled in the wdU-fatwof 
man. such w ** Msmly."—7*. Dttvia. 

Majslj, ** the plain dealer.” An 
honest, surly sea-captain, who thinks 
every one a rascal, and believes himself 
to be no better. Manl^ forms a good 
contrast to Olivia, who is a consummate 
hypocrite of most unblushing effrontery, 

*'Counterfeit honours.” says Manly, *'wni not bo 
etiiTeni with roe. 1 weigh the roan, not hU titles. Tk 
not the king's stamp ca« make the ntetal better ov 
heavier.; 71 W /’/elx DeaUr, 1. s (1677). 

•. * Manly, the plain dealer, is a copy of 
Moliirc’s *' Misanthrope,” the prototype 
of which was the due de Montausier. 


Xgaljr (Ca/tain), ihejfane/ of 
bella ward of justice Day and ao bajirffiS* 

* 3 lr 5 !;ii! 6 SS£trfc!!S 3 rf^ 
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Mailly (^CoUmrjt a bluff, honest 
soldier, to whom honour is dearer than 
life. The hero of the drama.— Mrs. 
CentHvre: The Beau's Duel (1703). 

Ma.im {Mrs.\ a dishonest, grasping 
woman, who kept a branch workhouse, 
where children were farmed. Oliver 
Twist was sent to her child-farm. Mrs. 
Mann systematically starved the children 
placed under her charge. — Dickens: 
Oliver Twist (1837). 

Maimftia, goddess of retribution. 
The word in Italian means “ an axe," 

All hv ft tCTTiblft moment came the blow 
That beat down Paolo’s fence, ended the play 
Of the foil, and brought Mannaia on the stape. 

R. Braining : Tht Ring and the Book, Hi. (date 
of the story, 1487). 

IfanxierizLg {Ouy) or colonel Man- 
nering. 

Mrs. Mannering {n/e Sophia Wdl- 
wood), wife of Guy Mannering. 

Julia Mannering, daughter of Guy. 
She marries captain Bertram. “ Rather 
a hare-brained girl, but well deserving 
the kindest regards’* (act i. a of the 
dramatized version). 

Sir Paul Mannering, uncle to Guy 
Mannering.— Sir W. ^cott: Guy Man¬ 
nering (time, George Il.J. 

N.B.—The plot of this novel is given 
under Guy Mannering, p, 459. It 
was dramatized by Terry in i8i6, with 
music by Bishop. 

Mano'a, the fabulous capital of El 
Dora'do, the houses of which city were 
roofed with gold, El Dorado was said 
to be situated on the west shore of lake 
Parime, at the mouth of a large river. 

SCanon iLescaut, the heroine of a 
French novel entitled Histoire de Cheva¬ 
lier des Grieux et de Manon, by the abb^ 
Provost (1733). Manon was the ‘‘fair 
mischief*' of the story. Her charms 
seduced and ruined the chevalier des 
Grieux, and they lived together in a dis¬ 
reputable manner. Manon was ultimately 
transported to New Orleans, and des 
Grieux managed to accompany her in the 
transport, pretending he was her husband. 
She fled the colony, where they settled, 
on account of the governor's Son, who 
made love to her, and died of privation 
In the wilderness, her lover by ner side. 
The Chevalier returned to France. (Sec 
Grieux, p. 450.) 

(The ODject of this novel, like that of 
La D^^m\au» CamiUas^ by Dumas jf/r 
(1848), It to show how true^ioartedi how 
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self-sacrificing, how attractive, a JlUe dk 
joie may be.) 

Mfuiri'co, the supposed son of Asu- 
cc'na the gipsy, but in reality the son of 
Garzia (brother of the contc di Luna). 
Leono'ra is in love with him, (For the 
rest, sec Leonora, p. boj.)—Verdi: FI 
Trovatdre (an opera, 1853). 

Man's, a fashionable coffee-house in 
the reign of Charles II. 

Mans j TAif count of), Roland, nephew 
of Charlemagne. He is also called the 
“knight of Blaives.*’ 

Mansel [Sir Edward), lieutenant of 
the Tower of London. 

Lady Mansel, wife of sir Edward.— 
Sir W. Scott: Fortunes of Nigel (time, 
James I.). 

Mansfield [The Miller of), a hu¬ 
morous, good-natured countryman, who 
offered Henry VIII. hospitality when he 
iiad lost himself in a hunting expedition, 
^he miller gave the king half a bed with 
his son Richard. Next morning, the 
courtiers were brought to the cottage by 
under-keepers, and Henry, in merry pin, 
knighted his host, who thus became lir 
John Cockle. He then made him ** overw 
seer of Sherwood Forest,” with a salary 
of 1000 marks a year.— Dodsley: The 
King and the Miller of Mansfield (1737). 

•. • In the ballad called The King and 
the Miller of Mansfield, the king is Henry 
II., and there are several otlier points of 
difference between the ballad and the 
play. In the play, Cockle hears a giwi 
fired, and goes out to look for poachert, 
when he lays hold of the king, but, being 
satisfied that he is no poacher, he tidcM 
him home. In the ballad, the king out¬ 
rides his lords, gets lost, and, meeting 
the miller, asks of him a night’s lodging. 
When the miller feels satisfied with the 
face and bearing of the stranger, he 
entertains him right hospitably. He 
gives him for supper a venison pasty, but 
tells him on no account to tell the king 
“that they made free with his deer.^ 
Another point of difference is this: In 
the play, the courtiers are seised by the 
under-keepers, and brought to Cockle’s 
house; but in the ballad they track the 
king and appear before him next morning. 
In ^ play, the king settles on sir John 
Cockle tooo marks; in the ballad, Asoo 
a ycar.-*~/Vr<7.* Felices, IIL It no. 

(As Dodsley intfodneed tkis 
a f^n/’hewaa obli^ to hrlng^dpwhiliin^ 
date to i»ore> modem fimesi nAt noms M 
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Qkt Henrys between Henry II. and Henry 
VIII. would be the least likely to indulge 
tn such a prank.) 

ICaasitr {JSHJaA), a warrior, prophet, 
and priest, who taught a more tolerant 
form of Islim ; but not being an orthodox 
Moslem, he was condemned to imprison¬ 
ment in the bowels of a mountain. Man¬ 
sur is to reappear and wave his conquer¬ 
ing sword, to the terror of the Muscovite. 
^Milner: Gallery of Geography^, 781. 

A similar survival is told of Arthur. Barbarossa (f.v.), 
Boabdil, Charlemagne, Desmond, Henry the Fowler, 
Ogier, Sebastian 1 ., Theodorick, and some oUmcs. 

Mantacci'ni, a charlatan, who pro¬ 
fessed to restore the dead to life. 

Mantali'ni (Afa^fafne), a fashionable 
milliner near Cavendish Square, London. 
She dotes upon her husband, and sup¬ 
ports him in idleness. 

Mr, Mantalini, the husband of ma- 
dame; he is a man-doll and cockney 
fop, noted for his white teeth, his minced 
oaths, and his gorgeous morning gown. 
This “exquisite" lives on his wife's 
earnings, and thinks he confers a favour 
on her by lavishing her money on his 
selfish indulgences.— Dickens: Nicholas 
Nichledy 

Mantle ( The Bey and the). One day, 
a little boy presented himself before king 
Arthur, and showed him a curious mantle 
** which would become no wife that was 
not leal" to her true lord. The queen 
tried it on, but it changed its colour and 
fell into shreds ; sir Kay's lady tried it 
on, but with no better success; others 
followed, but only sir Cradock's wife 
could wear it— Percy : Reliques, 

Mantuan {The), that is, Baptista 
Spag'nolus, sumamed Mantua'nus, from 
the place of his birth. He wrote poems 
and eclo^es in Latin. His works were 
translated into English by George Tuber- 
vflle in 1567. He lived 1443-1516. 

AIl good old Mantoan I 1 may speak ot tboe as th« 
tnmuler doth of Veoico— 

Vinegta, Vlnegia, 

Chi mon te rede, ei non te pregla. 
:^$mkesp€art: Lov^s Lost,uxw. sc a (zSMl* 

Mantuan Swan {The), Virgil, a 
native of Mantua (b.c. 70-19). 

Mantua me genuit: Calabri rapuere; tenet none 

PeiUiettopd; oediu pescua, rura. duces. 

0 »* P'ifrirt T«mb (composed by hlmsfllO. 
Ages lapsed ere Homer’s lamp appeeredt 
And ageeme the Mantuan Swan was heard. 

Cmfer, 

Mahsnoodia*ta« a bird resembliiig a 
iwallow, found in the Mdluoca lidanda. 
**It has no leet, and thottjf^ the body S 
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not bigger than that of a swallow, tht 
span of its wings is equal to that of an 
eagle. These birds never approach the 
earth, but the female lays her eggs on 
the back of the male, and batches them 
in her own breast. They live on the dew 
of heaven, and eat neither animal nor 
vegetable food."— Cardan: De Rerum 
Varietate (1557). 

Dess pure the footless fowl of heaven, that neret 

Rest upon earth, but on the wing for ever. 

Hovering o’er flowers, their fragrant food Inhale, 

Dnnk the descending dew upon the way. 

And sleep aloft while floating on the gale. 

Southey : Curse of Kehama, sxi 6 (1809), 

Manuel du Sosa, governor of Lis¬ 
bon, and brother of Guiomar (mother of 
the vainglorious Duarte, 3 syl.). — 
Fletcher: The Custom 0/ the Country 

0647)- 

Mapp {Mrs.), bone-setter. She was 
born at Epsom, and at one time was very 
rich, but she died in great poverty at her 
lodgings in Seven Dials (1737). 

(Hogarth has introduced her in his 
heraldic picture, “ The Undertakers' 
Arms.” She is the middle of the three 
figures at the top, the other two being 
Dr. Ward on the right hand of the 
spectator, and Dr. Taylor on the left.) 

Maq^ueda, the queen of the South, 
who visited Solomon, and had by him a 
son named Melech.— Zaga Zabo : Ap, 
Damian a Goes. 

’.' Maqueda is generally called Balkts 
queen of Saba or if^ba. 

Marcadiees (4 syl.), father of the 
lady beloved oy Crampart {q.v.). — Hein¬ 
rich von Alkmaar: Reynard the Fox 
(1498). 

Maroassiu {Prince). This nursery 
tale is from the Nights of Stra^rola, an 
Italian (sixteenth century). 'Translated 
into French in 1585. 

Marcelia, the “Desdemona" of 
Massinger's Duke of Milan. Sforza 
“the More” doted on his young bride, 
and Marcelia returned his love. Daring 
Sforza's absence at the camp, Francesco, 
“the lord protector," tried to seduce the 
young bride from her fidelity, and, failing 
in bis purpose, accused her to the duke 
of wishing to play the wanton. “I 
laboured to divert her . . . urged your 
much love . . . but hourly she pursued 
me." The duke, in a paroxysm of jea¬ 
lousy, flew on Marcelia and slew her.«- 
Massinger : The Dike of Milam (iflaslL 

MaroflUa, daughter of William • 
Hm and tnother died 
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while she was young, leaving her in 
charge of an uncle. She was "the 
most beautiful creature ever sent into the 
world,” and eveiy bachelor who saw her 
fell madly in love with her, but she de¬ 
clined their suits. One of her lovers was 
Chrysostom, the favourite of the village, 
who died of disappointed hope, and the 
shepherds wrote on his tombstone: 
" From Chrysostom’s fate, learn to at^or 
Marcella, that common enemy of man, 
whose beauty and cruelty are both in 
the extreme.’ — Cervantes: Don Quixote^ 
I. li. 4, s (i6os). 

MarocUia d« Peyraa. The cbevsi- 
Her to whom the baron de Peyras gave 
up his estates when he retired to Grenoble. 
De Peyras eloped with lady Ernestine, 
but soon tired of her, and fell in love with 
his cousin Margaret, the baron’s daugh¬ 
ter.— Stirling '; The Gold-^ine or The 
Miller of Grenoble (1854). 

MaroeUi'u, daughter of Rocco 
Jailer erf the State prison of Seville. She 
f(^ in love with Fidelio, her father’s 
servant; but this Fidelio turned out to be 
Leonora, wife of the State prisoner Fer¬ 
nando Florestan.— Beethoven : Fidelio (an 
opera, 1791). 

Marcello, in Meyerbeer's opera of 
Les Huguenots^ unites in marriage Valen- 
ii'na and Raoul (1836). 

BKarcello, the pseudonym of the 
duchess of Castigliond Colonna, widow of 
the due Charles de Castiglion^ Aldio- 
vandi. The best works of this noted 
sculptor are "The Gorgon,” "Marie 
Antoinette,” " Hecate," and the " Py- 
thia ” in bronze. Born 1837. 

MarcelliUI (M. Claudius), called 
"The Sword of Rome.” Fabius " Cunc- 
tator" was " The Shield of Rome.” 

Maroellui, an of&cer of Denmark, to 
whom the ghost of the murdered king ap¬ 
peared before it presented itself to prince 
Hamlet.— Shakespeare: Hamlet 

Marelilosiesfl ( The), the half-starved 
glrl-of-nll-work, in the service <rf Samp¬ 
son Brass and his sister Sally. She was 
so lonesome and dull, that it afforded her 
rdief to peep at Mr. Swivdler even 
through the keyhole of his door. Though 
so diity and lU cared for, "the mar¬ 
chioness ” was sharp-witted and cunning. 
It was Mr. SwiveUer who caSed her 
the **iiuuiohioaeas,” edien idie played 
cents with him* ^'because it seemed 
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more real and pleasant ” to play with a 
marchioness than with a domestic slavey 
{ch. Ivii.). When Dick SwiveUer was 
turned away and fell sick, the *' mar¬ 
chioness” nursed him carefully, and he 
afterwards married her.— Dickens: The 
Old Curiosity Shop (1840). 

Marclimont {Afiss ^fatilda), the con^ 
fidante of Julia Mannering.— Sir W, 
Scott: Guy Mannering (time, George II.). 

Marcia, in Addison's drama called 
Cato, is beloved both by Sempronius and 
by Juba (1713). 

MarciaiL, armourer to count Robert 
of Paris. — Sir W. Scott: Count Robert if 
Paris (time, Rufus). 

Marck ( William de la), a French 
nobleman, called " The Wild Boar of 
Ardennes ” [Sanglier des Ardennes), — Sir 
W, Scott: Quentin Durward (time. Ed¬ 
ward IV.). 

gi Marcliffe ( Theophilus), pseudonym 
of William Godwin (author of Caleb 
Williams, 1756-1836). 

Marcomanic War, a war carried 
on by the Marcomanni, under the leader¬ 
ship of Maroboduas who made himself 
master of Bohemia, etc. Maroboduus 
was defeated by^Arminius, and his con¬ 
federation broken itp (a.d. ao). In the 
second Christian centuiy a new war broke 
out between the Marcomanni and the 
Romans, which lasted thirteen years. In 
A.D. x8o peace was purchased by the 
Romans, and the war for a time ceased. 

Marcos de Obregon, the hero of a 
Spanish romance, from which Lesage has 
borrowed very freely in his Gil Bias, — 
Vicente Espinel: Vida del Bscudero 
Marcos de Obregon {i6z8). 

Karettlf md Salomon or "The 
Fool and the Philosopher.” Marculf the 
fool, who had delivered Salomon from 
captivity, outwits "the sage”by knavery 
and cunning.— Strieker: from a German 
poem, twelfth century. 

Marcus, son of Cato of Utica, a 
warm-hearted, impulsive young man, 
passionately in love with Lucia daughter 
of Lucius; but Lucia loved the more 
temperate tsrother, Portius. Marcus was 
slain by Caesar’s soldiers when they in¬ 
vaded Utica. 

Mireitt Is ftiiloiis, «Bd in hit conuiialnlit 
I h«ar with ■ Mcret kind of dread. 

And tramble «t hit vehementw of tetBpor* 
Add4»m : GfAt, 1 .1 

Kaedi-Onw {te), the Instdegroftbe 
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carnival; noted in Paris for the travestie 
of a Roman procession inarching to ofTer 
an ox in sacrifice to the gods. The ox, 
which is always the ** prixe " beast of the 
season, is decorated with gilt horns and 
fillet round its head ; mock priests with 
axes, etc., march beside it, a band with 
all sorts of tin instruments or instruments 
of thin brass follow, and lictors, etc, fill 
up the procession. 

Tous les ans on vient de la rfllo 
L«s marchands dans nos cantons. 

Pour les tnener aux Tuiienes, 

Au Mardi'Gras, devant le rol 
Et puls les rendre aux boucheries 

raline Jeanne ma femme, eh, ha I j'aimerals raiemt 

La voir mourir que voir mourir roes boeufik 

Pierrt DuJ>ont: Les Setn/^. 

Mardoninji {Captain), in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s drama called A Kin^ or 
No King (1619). 

Maresclial of Bfareschal Wells 

(Youn^), one of the Jacobite conspirators, 
under the leadership of Mr. Richard Vere 
laird of Ellieslaw .—Sir IV, Scott: The 
Black Dwarf {time, Anne). 

Marfi'sa, an Indian queen.— Bejardo: 
Orlando Innamorato (1495); and Ariosto: 
Orlando Furioso (1516). 

BCarforio’a Statue. This statue 
lies on the ground in Rome, and was at 
one time used for libels, lampoons, and 
frats, but was never so much used as 
Pasquin's. 

Uarg'ar'elon (4 syl,), a Trojan hero 
of modern legend, who performed deeds of 
marvellous braveir. Lydgate, in his Boke 
of Troy (1513), calls him a son of Priam. 
According to this authority, Margarelon 
attacked Achilles, and fell oy his hand. 

MARGARET,only child and heirei^ 
of sir Giles Overreach. Her father set his 
heart on her marrying lord Lovel, for the 
summit of his ambition was to see her a 
peeress^ But Margaret was modest, and 
could see no happiness in ill-assorted 
marriages ; so she remained faithful to 
Tom Ail worth, the man of her choice.— 
Massinger: A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts (1628). 

Margaret, wife of Vandunke (a jry/,), 
the drunken burgomaster of Bruges.— 
Fleteher: The Beggars' Bush 

Margaret (iMdye), *'the fiower of 
Teviot,*^ daughter of the duchess Mar- 
rntret and lord Walter Scott of Branksoroe 
Hall Tfie la^e Margaret wa?i l?eloved 
by Henry of CranStown, whose family 
bad a deadly feud with ^or 


thereat of the tale, see Lay OF THE Last 
Minstrel, p. 599.)— 5 t> W, Scott: Xjsy 
of the JCast Minstrel (1805). 

Margnaret, the heroine of Goethe's 
Faust, raust first encounters her on her 
return from church, falls in love with her, 
and seduces her. Overcome with shame, 
Margaret destroys the infant to which she 
gives birth, and is condemned to death. 
Faust attempts to save her ; and, gaining 
admission to her cell, finds her huddled 
up on a bed of straw, singing, like 
Ophelia, wild snatches of ancient ballads, 
her reason faded, and her death at hand. 
Faust tries to persuade the mad girl 
to flee with him, but in vain. Mephis- 
toph'elds, passionless and grim^ arrives to 
hurry them both to their spiritual ruin; 
but Margaret calls upon the judgment- 
seat of God,” and when Mephistophelcs 
says, ** She is judged.” voices from above 
answer, *' Is «aved.” She ascends to 
heaven as Faust disappears with Mephls- 
topheles. Mar^ret is often called by 
the pet diminutive “Gretchen,” and In 
Gounod's (1859) opera. ** Margheri'ta.” 
•^Goethe : Faust (1790). 

ShakespMra bat drawn no such portrait as that of 
Mariraret; no such peculiar union of passion, simplidty, 
homeliness, and wkehery. The poverty and Inferior 
aodal position of Marinuret are never lost sight of-«ahe 
never becomes an sb!Aractlon. It is love alone which 
exalts her above her station.--Lwex. 

Margaret Catclipole, a Suffolk 
celebrity, bom at Nacton, in that county, 
in 1773 ; the title and heroine of a tale by 
the Rev. R. Cobbold. She falls in love 
with a smuggler named Will Latid, mad 
in X797, in order to reach him, steals a 
horse from Mr. J. Cobbold, brewer, of 
Ipswich, in whose service she had lived 
much respected. She dresses herself in 
the groom’s clothes, and makes her way 
to London, where she is detected whifle 
selling the horse, and is put in prbon. 
She is sentenced to death at the Suffolk 
assizes—a sentence afterwards commuted 
to one of seven years' transportation. 
Owing to a difficulty iu sending prisoners 
to New South Wales, she is confined in 
Ipswich jail; but from here she makes 
her escape, joins Laud, who Is shot in her 
defence. Margaret is recaptured, and 
again sentenced to death, which, b for ^ 
se^nd time commuted to UanspeuitaiiM 
this time for life, and ^e arriyes at 1^^ 
Jackson in iSox. Heiy, by her be¬ 
haviour, i!be obtains a free pardon,,, apM 
ultimately manles a lormer Ver 
fobp whe had 

rieen* to Ji wit iKSfidtio^ Ja 
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Shtt dM, much respected, in the year 
T841. 

Varguret Fincli, queen of the 
gipsies. She was born at Sutton, in 
Kent (1631), and finally settled in Nor¬ 
way. From a constant habit of sitting 
on the ground, with her chin on her knees, 
she was unable to stand, and when dead 
was buried in a square box (1740); aged 
XQ9 years. 

ICaargargtCKbson, afterwards called 
Patten, a famous Scotch cook, who was 
employed in the palace of James I. She 
was bom in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and died June a6, 1739. either 136 or 141 
years of age. 

SCargaret ]Lambiirn, one of the 
servants of Mary queen of Scots, who 
undertook to avenge the death of her 
royal mistress. To this end, she dressed 
in man's clothes and carried two pistols— 
one to shoot queen Elizabeth and the 
other herself. She had reached the 
garden where the queen w'as walking, 
when she accidentally dropped one of the 
pistols, was seized, carried before the 
oueen. and frantically told her tale. 
When the queen asked how she expected 
to be treated, Margaret replied, “A judge 
would condemn me to death, but it would 
be more royal to grant me pardon.** The 
oueen did so, and we hear no more of 
toil fanatic. 

Margaret Simon, daughter of Mar¬ 
tin Simon the miller of Grenoble; a brave, 
beautiful, and noble girl,— Stirling: 
The Gold-^Mine or Miller Grenoble 
(*8s4)- 

Margaret Street, Portman Square, 
X^ndon. So called from Margaret, only 
child of Edward second earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer. (See Bentinck, p. xii.) 

Margaret of AnJon, widow of king 
Heniy vl. of England. She presents 
herself, dis^ised as a mendicant, in 
Straiburg Cathedral, to Philipson (i.e, 
the earl of Oxford).—•S'»V W, Scott: Anne 
o/GHeritein (time, Edward IV.). 

BCargaref e Okoet, a ballad by 
David Mallet (1734). William courted 
the fair Margaret, but jilted her; he 
promised love, but broke his promise; 
said her face was fair, her lips sweet, and 
her eyes bright, but left the face to pale, 
the eyes to weep, and the maid to 
huigtiish and die. Her ghost appeared 


bed riving mad, bled him to Margaret's 
grave, thnee called her by name, "and 
never word spake more.** 

W« balUds made of It wtthla two aeathe, 

•ettinf forts how « younr squire became a senriof -ms 
of low degree, and tt willbe stuck up with Marrmrttt 
Ghost against the walls of every cottage bi thus eovmtrr. 
—Bteherstaiff’: Lovt in m VUlogt ( 1763 ). 

Margaretta, a maiden attached to 
Robin. Her father wanted her to many 
" a stupid old man, because he was rich ;^* 
so she ran away from home and lived as 
a ballad-singer. Robin emigrated for 
three years, and made his fortune. He 
was wrecked on the coast of Cornwall on 
his return, and met Margaretta at the 
house of Farmer Crop his brothcr-in-kw, 
when the acquaintance was renewed. 
(See No Song, etc.)— Hoare: No Son^ 
no Supper (r754-‘i834). 

Margazit'ta (Donna), a Spanish 
heiress, "fair, young, and wealthy.*' 
who resolves to marry that she may 
the more freely indulge her wantonness. 

^ She selects Leon for her husband, because 
she thinks him a milksop, whom she 
can twist round her thumb at pleasure; 
but no sooner is Leon married than he 
ri)ows himself the master. By ruling 
with great firmness and affection, he wins 
the esteem of every one, and the wanton 
coquette becomes a modest, devoted, and 
obedient wife.— Fletcher: Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife (1640). 

Margery (Dame), the old nurse of 
lady Eveline BcrengCT " the betrothed.” 
— Sir W. Scott: The Betrothed (time, 
Henry II.). 

SSarglieriiA. (See Margaust (4 tb 
entry) on opposite page.) 

Margkerfta di Valois, dat^hter 

of Catherine de Medicis and Henri 11 * ol 
France. She married Henri le Beamaii 
. (afterwards Henri IV, of France). It was 
during the wedding solemnities of Mi^- 
gherita and Henri that Catherine dp 
Medicis carried out the massacre of the 
French huguenots. The bride was at a 
ban during this horrible slaughter.'^ 
Meyerbeer: LesHuguenots m Gli UgomoHi 

Marguerite des Marguerites (**Tlic 
Pearl of Pearls **) was not Mafguerilc «H 
Valois vHfe of Henri IV., but Marguerite 
the wife of Henri d'Albert, mother of 
Henri IV. 

Margla'xia {Queek), a mussnimidi; 
the mortal enemy of the fii^woishi|^tili. 


i raxid iiext moiming* William al o w by the crew of Behriumi' 
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carried off. The queen gave chase to the 
ship ; Assad was thrown overboard, and 
swam to shore. The queen with an army 
demanded back her slave, discovered that 
Assad was a prince, and that his half- 
brother was king of the city to which 
she had come; whereupon she married 
him, and carried him home to her own 
dominions.— Arabian Nights (“ Amgiad 
and Assad '*). 

Marguerite Gautier, called **Lsl 
Dame aux Canidias" — a celebrated 
courtesan, the heroine of a novel and play 
by Dumas Jits. 

Margutte {3 syl), a low-minded, 
vulgar giant, ten feet high, with enor¬ 
mous appetite and of the grossest sen¬ 
suality. He died of laughter on seeing a 
monkey pulling on his boots.— PuUi : 
Morganti Maggiori (1488). 

H Chalchas, the Homeric soothsayer, 
died of laughter. (See Laughter, p. 

594-) 

Marhaus (Sir), a knight of the 
Round Table, a king's son, and brother 
of the queen of Ireland. When sir 
Mark king of Cornwall refused to pay 
truage to Anguish king of Ireland, sir 
Marhaus was sent to defy sir Mark and 
aU his knights to single combat No one 
durst go against him ; but Tristram said, 
if Mark would knight him. he would 
defend his cause. In the combat, sir 
Tristram was victorious. With his sword 
he cut through his adversary’s helmet 
and brain-pan, and his sword stuck so 
fast in the bone that be had to pull thrice 
before he could extricate it. Sir Marhaus 
contrived to get back to Ireland, but soon 
died.—Sir T. Malory: History of Prince 
Arthur, ii. 7, 8 (1470). 

\ * Sir Marhaus carried a white shield ; 
but as be hated women, twelve damsels 
spat thereon, to show how they dis¬ 
honoured him.— Ditto, pt. i. 75. 

9 (f a lady in attendance on the 

princess of France. Longaville, a ^oung 
lord in the suite of Ferdinand king 
Navarre, asks her to marry him, but she 
defers her answer for twelve months. 
To this LongaviUe replies, **I’ll suy 
with patience, but the time is long; ” and 
Maria makes answer, ** The lito you; 
few taller ate so ^Shakespeare: 

Lfivis Labour's Lost (1594). 

the waiting-wofiian of the 
•ouBtess Olivia.— Twelfth 


Maria, wife of Frederick the un¬ 
natural and licentious brother of AI- 
phonso king of Naples. She is a virtuous 
lady, and appears in strong contrast to 
her infamous husband.— Fletcher: A 
Wife for a Month (1624). 

Maria, daughter and only child of 
Thorowgood a wealthy London merchant. 
She is in love with George Barnwell, her 
father’s apprentice; but George is exe¬ 
cuted for robbery and murder,— LUlo: 
George Barnwell (1732). 

A dying' man sent for David Ross the actor [lysS- 
1790I and addressed him thus: " Some forty years afo, 
like * Geotse Barnwell,' 1 wronged my master to sup^y 
the unbounded extravagance of a 'Millwood.' I teoK 
her to see your perfornumce, which so shocked me 
that 1 vowed to break the (.onnection and return to the 
path of virtue. 1 kept niy resolution, replaced the 
money I had stolen, and found a ‘ Maria ’ la my 
master's daughter. ... I have now left £iooo affixed 
to your name in my will and testamenc/*—/VM ums .* 
CkronicUs p/Crim*^ 

Maria, the word of sir Peter Teazle. 
She is in love with Charles Surface, whom 
she ultimately marries. — Sheridan : 
School for Scandal (1777). 

Maria, ''the maid of the Oaks,” 
brought up as the ward of Oldworth of 
Oldworth Oaks, but is in reality his 
daughter and heiress. Maria is engaged 
to sir Harry Groveby, and Hurry says, 
‘*She is the most charmingest, sweetest, 
delightfulest, mildest, beautifudest, mo- 
destest, genteelest young creature in the 
world.”— Burgoyne: The Maid cf the 
Oaks (1779). 

Maria, a maiden whose banns were 
forbidden “ by the curate of the parish 
who published them ; ” in consequence of 
which, Maria lost her wits, and used 
to sit on the roadside near MouUnes 
{2 syL), playing on a pipe vesper hymns 
to the Virgin. She led by a ribt^n a 
little dog named Silvio, of which she was 
very jealous, for at one time she had a 
favourite goat, that forsook her.-—5/rr»r.* 
Sentimental Journey (1768). 

Maria, a foundling, discovered by 
Sulpizio a sergeant of the nth regiment 
of Napoleon’s Grand Army, and adopted 
by the regiment as their daughter. Tonic, 
a Tyrolese, saved her life and fell in love 
with her, but just as they were about 
to be marrieo the marchioness of Berkcn- 
field claimed the foundling as her owu 
daughter, and the suttler-girl had to quit 
the regiment for the castle. AReratiiBi* 
the castle was taken by the French, and 
although the mardiionesB hft4 |»imiied 
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Maria in marriage to another, she con< 
seated to her union with Tonio, who had 
risen to the rank of a field-officer,— Doni<- 
teUi: La Figlia del Reggimento (an 
opera, 1840}. 

MariaIDelaTal], daughter of oolonel 
DelavaL Plighted to Mr. Versatile; but 
just previous to the marriage Mr. Versa¬ 
tile, oy the death of his father, came into 
a baronetcy and large fortune. The 
marriage was deferred; Mr. (now sir 
Georgej Versatile went abroad, and be¬ 
came a man of fashion. They met, the 
attachment was renewed, and the mar¬ 
riage consummated. 

Sweetness and siniles played upon her countenance. 
She was the delight of her fnends, the admiratioti of the 
woftd. and tl»e coveted of every eye. Lovers of fortune 
and fashion contendetd for her hand, but she had be¬ 
stowed her heart.—AftfArrxyt/fr'x MueA t* Blame, 
r. a (1790). 

Maria [Wilding], daughter of sir 
Jasper Wilding. She is in love with 
Beaufort; and being promised in marriage 
against her will to George Phil pot, dis- 

g ists him purposely by her silliness. 

eorge refuses to marry her, and she 
mves her hand to Beaufort.— Murphy: 
The Citizen (1757). 

Maria Theresa Pansa, wife of 
Sancho Panza. She is sometimes called 
Maria, and sometimes Theresa.—-Crr- 
vantes: Don Quixote (1605). 

Mariage Forefi {Le). Sganarelle. 
a rich man of 64, promises marriage to 
Dorim^ne (3 syl. ), a girl under ao, but, 
having scruples about the matter, consults 
his friend, two philosophers, and the 
gipsies, from none of whom can he obtain 
any practicable advice. At length, he 
overhears Dorim^ne telling a young lover 
that she only marries the old man for his 
noney, and that be cannot live above a 
jew months; so the old man goes to the 
father, and declines the alliance. On this, 
the father sends his son to Sganarelle. 
The young man takes with him two 
swords, and with the utmost politeness 
and sang-froid requests Mons. to choose 
one. When the old man declines to do 
so, the young man gives him a thorough 
drubbing, and again with the utmost 
politeness re<mests the old man to make 
nls choice. On his again declining to do 
so, be is again beaten, and at last con¬ 
sents to ratify the marriage. — MoHkre : Le 
Mariage Fnxi (1664). 

Miudaaimt (4 syL), a Jewish princess, 
daughter of Alexander and wife of Herod 
" the Great*' Mariamn8 was the mother 
of Alexander and Aiiitobultis, both of 


whom Herod put to death in a fit of 
jealousy, and then fell into a state 
of morbid madness, in which he fancied 
he saw Mariamn8 and heard her asking 
for her sons. 

(This has been made the subject of 
several tragedies : e.g, A. Hardy, Mari- 
amne (1623!; Pierre Tristan I'Ermite, 
Mariamne (1640); ^Itaire, Mariamne, 
1794.) 

SEAKZAH, " the Muses’ only dar¬ 
ling,” is Margaret countess of Cumber¬ 
land, sister of Anne countess of Warwick. 

Fair Marian, the Muses' only darling. 

Whose beauty shineth as the morning; dear. 

With silver dew upon the roses peaiimf. 

Spenser: Celin Clastts Come Heme Again (ZSM|. 

Marian, “ the parson’s maid,” in lovo 
with Colin Clout who loves Cicely, 
Marian sings a ditty of dole, in which 
she laments for Colin, and says how he 
once gave her a knife, but “ Woe is me t 
for knives, they tell me, always sever 
love.”— Gay: Pastorals, ii. (1714). 

Marian, ” the daughter ” of Robert a 
wrecker, and betrothed to Edward a 
young sailor. She was fair in person, 
loving, and holy. During the absence of 
Edward at sea, a storm arose, and Robert 
went to the coast to look for plunder. 
Marian followed him, and in the dusk 
saw some one stab another. She thought 
it was her father, but it was Black Norris. 
Her father being taken up, Marian gave 
evidence against him, and the old man 
was condemned to death. Norris now 
told Marian he would save her father if 
she would become his wife. She made 
the promise, but was saved the misery of 
the marriage by the arrest of Norris for 
murder.— Kmmles: The Daughter 

Mariaa, or *' A Young Maid’s For¬ 
tunes," an excellent novel of Irish life bjt 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, published in 1840, 
Katey Macane, an Irish cook, adopts 
Marian a foundling, and watches over 
her with untiring affection. 

MARIANNA, a lovely and lovable 
lady, married to Angelo (deputy duke of 
Vienna) by civil contract, but not by 
religious rites. Her pleadings to the 
duke for Angelo are wholly unrivallecL. 
— ShaJtespeare: Measure jar Measure 
(1603). 

'Tlmkl and chrinklnff before, she does not M»w wait te 
be encouraged in tier suit. She is iasuat aad ItapocCw- 
Data. Stw does not reason with tha duka; tha ooev 
sha G, WhiU. ^ 

N.B.—Mariana was Angelo’s wife hf 
dvU contract, but not by the ** sacratbeng 
z 
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ot mmikge.** She was wed to him, but 
was not his wife, according to the rites of 
the Catholic Church. 

{Mariana is a subordinate character in 
Airs Well that Ends Well. She is a 
nei^bour and friend of the Old Widow 
of Florence.) 

Mariana, sister of Ludovl'co Sforu 
duke of Milan, and wife of Francesco his 
chief minister of state.— Massinger: The 
Duke qf Milan (1622). 

Mariana, daughter of lord Charney ; 
taken prisoner by the English, and in 
love with Arnold (friend of the Black 
Prince). Just before the battle of Poi¬ 
tiers, thinking the English cause hope¬ 
less, Mariana induces Arnold to desert; 
but lord Charney will not receive him. 
Arnold returns to the English camp, and 
dies in the battle. Lord Charney is also 
slain, and Mariana dies distracted.— 
Shirley : Edward the Black Prince (1640). 

Mariana, the young lady that Love- 
gold the miser wanted to many. (For 
the tale, see Lovegold, p. 63a.)—FVeAf- 
ing: The Miser {173a). 

Mariana, the daughter of a Swiss 
burgher, “ the most beautiful of women.” 
** Her gentleness a smile without a smile, 
a sweetness of look, speech, act” Leo¬ 
nardo being crushed by an avalanche, 
she nursed him through his illness, and 
th^ fell in love with each other. He 
started for Mantua, but was detained for 
two years captive by a gang of thieves; 
and Mariana followed him, being unable 
to support life where he was not In 
Mantna count Florio fell in love with 
her, and obtained her guardian's consent 
to their union ; but Mariana refused, was 
summoned before the duke (Ferrardo), 
and judgment was given against her. 
l^onardo, bein^ present at the trial, now 
threw off his dismiss, and was acknow¬ 
ledged to be the real duke. He assumed 
his rank, and married (Mariana; but, 
l^ng called to the camp, left Ferrardo 
regent Ferrardo, being a villain, laid a 
cunning scheme to prove Mariana guilty 
of adultery with Julian St Pierre, a 
countiyman ; but Leonardo refused to 
believe the charge. Julian, who turned 
out to be Mariana’s brother, exposed the 
whole plot of Ferrardo, and amply cleared 
his sister of the slightest taint or thought 
of a revolt— The 14^^^(1833). 

Marlau, daughter of the king qf 
Thessaly. ^ was beloved by sir Alea- 


ander, otte of the three s6ns of St. George 
the patron saint of England. Sir Alex¬ 
ander married her, and became king oi 
Thessaly,— R. Johnson: The Seven Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom^ hi. a, 3, n (1617). 

Mariana in the Moated Chrange, 

a young damsel who sits in the moated 
grange, looking out for her lover, who 
never comes ; and the burden of her life- 
song is, “My life is dreary, for he 
comeih not; 1 am aweary, and would 
that I were dead 1 ” 

The sequel is called Mariana in the 
South, in which the love-lorn maiden 
looks forward to her death, “when she 
will cease to be alone, to live forgotten^ 
and to love forlorn.”—,* Mari- 
ana (in two parts). 

*.* Mariana, toe lady betrothed to 
Angelo, passed her sorrowful hours “ at 
the Moated Grange.” Thus the duke 
says to Isabella— 

liaste you speedQy to Angela ... I will presently 
to Sl Luke‘s. There, at the moated gTAnga, resides 
the dejected Mariana.—iAa/trx/rarr ; Mta^urt /tfr 
Measure, act UL sc. i (1603). 

Marianne (3 syl,), a statuette to 
which the red republicans of France pay 
homage. It symbolizes the republic, and 
Is arrayed in a red Phrygian cap. This 
statuette is sold at earthenware shops, 
and in republican clubs, enthroned in 
glory, and sometimes it is carried in 
procession to the tune of the Marseillaise^ 
(See Mary Anne, p. 682.) 

The reason seems to be this : RavaiUac, 
the assassin of Henri IV. (the Harmodius 
or Aristogiton of France), was honoured 
1^ the red republicans as “patriot, de¬ 
liverer, and mart)T.” This regicide was 
incited to his deed of blood b^y reading 
the celebrated treatise De Rege et Regie 
Institutione, by Mariana the Jesuit, pub^ 
lisbed 1599 (about ten years previouMy). 
As Mariana inspired Ravaillac “to ddiver 
France from her tyrant” (Henri IV.), 
the name was attached to the statuette ii 
liberty, and the republican party gene- 
raUy. 

(The association of the name with the 
guillotine favours this suggestion.) 

Mariaima [IVanval], sister of 

Franval the advocate. She is a beautiful, 
loving, gentle creature, full of the deeds 
of kindness, and brimming over wflh 
charity. Marianne loves captain St 
Alme, a merchant's son, and though Ifer 
mother opposes the match as beneath IhO 
rank of the family, the advocafe pl^^ 
for his sister, ana the Idvers aVe 
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betrothed to each other,— Th* 
Dtaf and Dumb (1785). 

MAridu'niim, Caer-Merdin (now 
Ca€rmarthen).--^Spinstr: FairU Qi^ne, 
UL 3 <i 59 o)- 

Marie (C&uniess), the mother of Ur* 
rica (a love-daughter), the father of 
Ulrica being lEmest de Fridberg, “the 
prisoner of State." Marie married count 
D'Osbom, on condition of bis obtaining 
the acquittal of her lover Ernest de Frid¬ 
berg ; but the count broke his promise, 
and even attempted to get the prisoner 
smothered in bis dungeon. His villainy 
being made known, the king ordered him 
to be executed, and Ernest, being set at 
liberty, duly married the countess Marie. 
— Sitrling: The Prisoner of State (1847). 

Marie de Brabant, daughter of 
Henri 111 . due de Brabant. She married 
f^lippe le Hardin king of France, and 
was accused Labrosse of having poi¬ 
soned Philippe^s ton by his former wife, 
lean de Brabant defended the queen'#^ 
Innocence by combat, and being the 
victor, Labrosse was hung (1260-1321). 

(Ancelot has made this the subject oC 
an historical poem called Marie de Bra^ 
bant, in six chantt, 1825.) 

Mule XirUdtoim, a witch, who 
promised to do a certain task for a lassie, 
in order that she might win a husband, 
provided the lassie either remembered the 
witch's name for a year and a day, or 
submitted to any punishment she might 
choose to inflict Ibe lassie w'as married, 
and forgot the witch’s name; but the fay 
was heara singing, Houpa, houpa, Marie 
Kirikitoun i Nobody will remember my 
name." The lassie, being able to tell the 
witch’s name, was no more troubled.— 
Basque Legend. 

K Grimm has a similar tale, but the 
name is Rumpel-stilxchen, and the song 
was— 

littte drewms my dainty dame, 
Rumpelstiiesben te my name. 

Marigold’s Brosoriptions (Dr.), 
a Christmas number of All the Year 
Round for 1865, by Dickens. Dr. Mari¬ 
gold is tgk itinerant cheap Jack, called 
" doctor in compliment to the medical 
man who attended at his birth, and would 
only accept a tea-tray for his fee. The 
death of htlle Sophy in her father's arms, 
While he is convulsing the rustic erbwd 
With his ludicrous speeches, is one of the 
most Mthetic touches ever written. 1 
heard tHeheni himsdf read the story. 


Mari’na, a shepherdess of unrivalled 
beautv, loved by Celandine, a neighbour¬ 
ing shepherd ** rich in aU those gifts 
which seely hearts bewitch." Celandine 
despised her love, because it was too 
easily won, so Marina threw herself into 
a river, from which she was rescued by 
a shepherd who fell in love with her. To 
avoid this new suitor, she threw herself 
into a well-spring, but was rescued by 
the presiding god thereof, who declared 
his aevotion to her, and committed her 
to the charge of a water-nymph. This 
nymph gave her a draught from the 
waters of Oblivion, which made her for¬ 
get all about Celandine. — Browne : 
Britannia's Pastorals (1613). 

MarPua, daughter of Per'iclAs prince 
ot Tyre, born at sea, where her motbar 
Thais'a, as it was supposed, died in 
giving her birth. Prince Pericles en¬ 
trusted the infant to Cleon (governor of 
Tarsus) and his wife Dionys'ia, who 
brought her up excellently well, and she 
became most highly accomplished; but 
when grown to budding womanhood, 
Dionysia, out of jealousy, employed 
L*e'onine (3 j^/.) to murder her. Leonine 
took Marina to the coast with this intent, 
but the outcast was seized by pirates, and 
sold at Metali'nft as a slave. Here Peri¬ 
cles landed on his voyage from Tarsus to 
Tyre, and Marina was introduced to him 
to chase away his melancholy. She told 
him the story of her life, and he perceived 
at once that she was his daughter.^ 
Marina was now betrothed to Lysimadbus 
governor of Metaline; but, before the 
espousals, went to visit the shrine of 
Diana of Ephesus, to return thanks to 
the goddess; and the priestess was dis¬ 
covered to be Thaisa the mother of 
Marina. —Shakespeare : Pericles Prince of 
Tyre (1608). 

Mari'xia, wife of Jacopo Fos'eari the 
doge’s son.—.• The Two Foscari 
(1820). 

Marinda or Maridah, the fair con¬ 
cubine of Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Marinda, mother of DorYdon **the 
pride of swains."— Browne: Britannia's 
Pastorals (1613). 

Marine (The Female), Hannah Snet 
of Worcester. She was present at the 
attack of Pondicher^. Ultimately 
left the service, and opened a public- 
house in Wapping (London), t»u ftifl 
retained her male att&e (bom lyaj). 
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Xarinel^ the beloved of Floriracl 
** the Fair.** Marine! was the son of 
black-browed Cym'oent (daughter of Ne- 
retxs and Dumarin), and allowed no one 
to pass by the rocky cave where he lived 
without doing battle with him. When 
Marinel forbade Britomart to pass, she 
replied, ** 1 mean not thee entreat to 
pass; *’ and with her spear knocked him 
*' grovelling on the ground. *' His mother, 
with the sea-nymphs, came to him ; and 
the *'lily-handed Liagore,” who knew 
leecbcraft, feeling his pulse, said life 
was not extinct. So he was carried to 
his mother’s bower, " deep in the bottom 
of the sea," where Tryphon (the sea-gods’ 
physicianj soon restored him to perfect 
health. One day, Proteus asked Marinel 
and his mother to a banquet, and while 
the young man w'as sauntering about, he 
heard a female voice lamenting her hard 
lot, and saying her hardships were brought 
•bout for her love to Marinel. The young 
man discovered that the person was 
Florimel, who had been shut up in a 
dungeon by Proteus for rejecting his 
suit ; so he got a warrant of release from 
Neptune, and married her.— Spenser: 
Fairie ^eene, iii. 8; iv. ii, 12 11590, 
«S96)- 

Uarl'ni (7. S,), called Le cavalier 
Marin, bom at Naples. He was a poet, 
and is known by his poem called Adonis 
or UAdone, in twenty cantos (1623). The 
poem is noted for its description of the 
' * Garden of Venus." 

If tbM reader will . . . read over Ariosto’s picture of 
the nrden of paradise. Tasso's garden of Arml'da, and 
Marmi's garden of Venus, he will be persuaded that 
Milton Imitates their manner, but . . . excels tho 
osjgtnafak-'T'Aj'rr. 

Mariano Falie'ro, the forty-ninth 
doge of Venice, elected 1354. A patrician 
named Michel Steno, having behaved in¬ 
decently to some of the ladies at a great 
civic banquet given by the doge, was turned 
out of the house by order of the duke. 
In revenge, the young man wrote a scur¬ 
rilous liM against the dogaressa, which 
he fastened to the doge's chair of state. 
The insult being referred to the Forty," 
Steno was condemned to imprisonment 
Ibra month. This punishment w as thought 
by the doge to be so inadequate to the 
offence, that be joined a conspinu^ to 
ovorthxow the republic. 'The conspiraqr 
VIS betrayed by Bertram, one of the 
members, and the doge, at the age of 76, 
was bdieaded on the ** Giants' Staircase." 
^Bvfwt: Marino Fatiero (1819). 

(Casimtr Delavigne, in 1829, brought 


out a tragedy on the same subject, and 
with the same title.) 

BKariou de Iiorme, in whose house 
Che conspirators met She betrayed all 
their movements and designs to Richelieu. 
—Lord Lytton: Richelieu (1839). 

Maritor'ues (4 syl\ an Asturian 
chamber-maid at the Crescent Moon 
tavern, to which don Quixote was taken 
by his 'squire aftei their drubbing by the 
goat-herds. The crazy knight insisted 
that the tavern was a castle, and that 
Maritornes, ‘‘the lord's daughter," was 
in love with him. 

She WM» broad-feced. Sat ‘nosed, blind of one eye, 
and bad a most delightful squint with the other; the 
peculiar gentility of Itor shape, however, compensated 
tor every defect, she being about three feet in height, 
and remarkably huachl^ked. — CtrtmnUs : Dan 
QutsePU, I. iii e (i6os). 

Marins (Caius), the Roman general, 
tribune of the people, B.c, 119; the rival 
ofSylla. 

(Antony Vincent Arnault wrote a tragedy 
in French entitled Marius d Miniurnes 
(1791). Thomas Lodge, M.D., in 1594, 
wrote a drama called Wounds of Civil 
War, lively set forth in the True Trage¬ 
dies of Marius and Sylla,) 

MAr'irauz {Pierre de Chamblain 
de), a French writer of comedies and 
romances (1678-1763). 

(S. Richardson is called ** The English 
Marivaux," 1689-1761.) 

KEarjoxy of Douglas, daughter of 
Archibald earl of Douglas, and duchess 
of Rothsay.— Sir W* Scott: Fair Maid 
if Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Mark ( The Gospel of Si, ), the second 
book of tl^ New Testament. It shows 
us Christ in active life going about doing 
good, as the First Gospel show's Him 
mainly as a Teacher. 

Mark was no apostle, nor b k known for cettmln who 
ha was, in what language his Gospel was orlgiiiMdly 
written, nor when it was written. 

Mark (Sir), king of Cornwall, who 
held bis court at TintagH He was a 
wily, treacherous coward, hated and de- 
spis^ by all true knights. One day, sir 
Dinadan, in jest, told him that sir Launce- 
lot might be recognized by *‘his shield, 
which was silver with a blAck riim** 
This waa, in fact, the cognizance of sir 
Mordred; but, to carry out the joke, sir 
Mordred lent it to Dagonet, king Arthur'a 
foot Then, mounting the Jester on a 
large horse, and i^ing a hu|:e spear in 
his hand, the knights sent him to offer 
battle to king Mark. Whea Dagoi^l 
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beheld the coward king, be cried aloud, 
“Keep thee, sir knight, for I will slay 
thee ! ^ King Mark, thinking it to be 
sir Launcelot, spurred his horse to flight 
The fool gave chase, rating king Mark 
“as a woodman All the 

knights who beheld it roared at the jest, 
told king Arthur, and tlic forest rang 
with their laughter. The wife of king 
Mark was Isond (Ysolde) /Ae Fair of 
Ireland, whose love for sir Tristram was a 
public scandal.— Sir T, Malory : History 
pf Princ* Arthurf ii. 96, 97 (1470). 

Mark Tapley, a serving companion 
of Martin Chuzzlewit, who goes out with 
him to Eden, in North America. Mark 
Tapley thinks there is no credit in being 
jolly in easy circumstances; but when in 
Eden he found eveiy discomfort, lost all 
his money, was swindled by every one, 
and was almost killed by fevers, then 
indeed he felt it would be a real credit 
“ to be jollv under the circumstances.”— 
Dickens: Martin Chutxlewit (1843). 

Marldiailir a gentleman in the trai# 
of the earl of Sussex.— Sir W. Scott; 
Ktniltoorih (time, Elizabeth). 

TMTa-y lrluLtn ^rs.), pseudonym of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Penrose (born Elizabeth 
Cartwright), authoress of History 0/ 
Englandt eta 

Marklekam {Mrs,), the mother of 
Annie. Devoted to pleasure, she always 
maintained that she indulged in it for 
* ‘ Annie's saka” Mrs. Markleham is gene¬ 
rally referred to as “ the old soldier."— 
Dickens: David Copperfield (1849). 

Marksman, one of Fortunio's seven 
attendants. He saw so clearly and to 
such a distance, that he generally ban¬ 
daged his eyes in order to tenmer the 
great keenness of his sight.— Comtesst 
CfAulney: Fairy Tales (“ Forlunio," 
x68a). 

Marlborragk {The duke of), John 
ChurchilL He was called by marshal 
Turenne, Lt Bet Anglais (1650-1792), 
(See Malbrouoh, p. 659.) 

Marley, the partner of ^ooae, the 
grasping, cheating “old sinner.^ He 
was dead before the story begins, but bis 
ghost contributes to the conversion of 
Scrooge.; Christmas Carol, 

Mai^Unr [Sir Charles), the kind- 
hearted okd friaid of squire Hardcastle. 

Vmsig Afarlom, son of sir Charles. 
** Amo^ women ok r^ntationandylitoe 


he is the modestest man alive; but hit 
acquaintances give him a very different 
character among women of another 
stamp " (act i. sc. i). Having mistaken 
Hardcastle's house for an inn, and Miss 
Hardcastle for the barmaid, he is quite 
at his case, and makes love freely. When 
fairly caught, he discovers that the sup¬ 
posed ** inn " is a private house, and the 
supposed barmaid is the squire's daughter; 
but the ice of his shyness being broken, 
he has no longer any difficulty in loving 
according to his station .—Goldsmith : 
She Stoofs to Conquer (1773). 

N.B, —When Goldsmith was between 
16 and 17, he set out for Edgworthstown. 
and finding night coming on, asked a 
man which was the “ best house ” in the 
town—meaning the best inn. The man 
pointed to the house of sir Ralph 
Fetherstone (or Mr, Fetherstone), and 
Oliver, entering the parlour, found the 
master of the mansion sitting at a good 
fire. Oliver told him be desired to pass 
the night there, and ordered him to 
bring in supper. “ Sir Ralph/’ knowing 
his customer, humoured the joke, which 
Oliver did not discover till next day, when 
he called for his bill. (We are told in 
Notes and Queries that Ralph Fether¬ 
stone was only Mr,, but his grandson 
was sir Thomas .) 

Marmadnke He villa, the lover of 
^bil Warner in lord Lytton's Leist of the 
Jbarons (1843). 

Marmion, “a Tale of Flodden 
Field.” Lord Marmion was betrothed 
to Constance de Beverley, but be jilted 
her for lady Clare an heiress, who was in 
love with Ralph de Wilton. The lady 
Clare rejected lord Marmion'1 suit, and 
took refuge from him in the convent of 
St. Hilda, in Whitby. Constance took 
the veil in the convent of St. Cuthbert, 
in Holy Isle, but after a time she left 
the convent clandestinely, was captured, 
taken back, and buried alive in the walls 
of a deep cell. In the mean time, lord 
Marmion, being sent by Henry VIII. on 
an emba^y to James IV. of Scotland, 
stopped at the hall of sir Hugh de Heron, 
who sent a palmer as his guide. On his 
temm, lord Marmion commanded the 
abbess of St. Hilda to release the lady 
Clare, and place her under the charge ot 
her kinsman, Fitzclare of Tantallon HalL 
Here she met the palmer, who was Ralpli 
de Wilton, and as lord Marmion was 
slain in the battle of Flodden Field, ike 
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was free to many the man she loved*— 
Sir IV, ScoH: Marmion {1808). 

KarmiOB [Lord), a descendant of 
Robert de Marmion, who obtained from 
William the Conqueror the manor of 
Scrivdby, in Lincolnshire, This Robert 
de Marmion was the first royal champion 
of England, and the office remained in 
the family till the reign of Edward L, 
when in default of male issue it passed to 
John Dymoke, son-in-law of Philip Mar- 
mion, in whose family it remains still 

Mamer {Silas), *'the weaver of 
Raveloe/' He deems himself a waif in 
the world, but finds hope in a little 
foundling girl— George Eliot (Mrs. 
). W. Cross): Silas Mamer (1861). 

lEa'rOi Virgil, whose full name was 
Publius Virgilius Maro (b.C, 70-19). 

01 ^ were U inin« irith sacred Maro's ait 

To wake to sympathy the feeling heart. 

Like him the smooth and mournful verse to dnai 

la all the pomp of exquisite distress . , . 

Then migot 1 . . , 

F^^r : 771 m lU. 5 (1756). 

llar'onites (3 syl. ), a religious 
semi-Catholic sect of Sjrria, constantly 
at war with their near neighbours the 
Druses, a semi-Mohammedan sect Both 
are now tributaries of the sultan, but 
enjoy their own laws. The Maronites 
number about 400.000. and the Druses 
about half that number. The Maronites 
owe their name toj. Maron, their founder; 
the Druses to Dura, who led them out of 
E^pt into Syria, The patriarch of the 
Maronites resides at Kanobin ; thehakem 
of :the Druses at Deir-el-karaar. The 
Maronites or " Catholics of Lebanon ” 
differ from the Roman Catholics in 
several TOints, and have their own pope or 
patriarch. In i860 the Druses made on 
them a horrible onslaught, which called 
forth the intervention of E^urope. 

Marotte (s )• footman of Gorgibus; 
a plain bourgeois, who hates affectation. 
VV^en the fine ladies of the house try to 
convert him into a fashionable flunky, and 
tea<ffi him a little grandiloquence, he 
bhintly tells them he does not imderstand 
Latin. 

VoiU im laquato qut deaumd* d voui 
»u iqri*. dit qtt« 90s makre, votu vesir vsir. 

Madilm, Apprcnex, sotte, k tou« isoscer moist 
viHffaiineBt. Ditcs: Vollk us ndeessahra qui demydo 
■t VOSS 6te* e» commodttd d'te« visiblet. 

MmrtSU, Jfe s'e&tendt point le Latia.—Jtfir/Wv.* 
Im FrAUtai* RidkttUg, vli. (1659). 

MarpH'fta, sister of Roge'ro, and a 
female knight of ama^ng prowesi She 
was brought up by a magiOan, bht \)eing 
stolen at the age of seven, was sold to 


the king of Persia. When she was i8, 
her royal master assailed her honour ; 
but she slew him, and usurped the crown. 
Marphisa went to Gaul to join the army 
of Agramant, but subsequently entered 
the camp of Charlemagne, and was bi^ 
Used.— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso (15x6}* 

Murpliu'riiui, a doctor of the Pvr- 
rhonian school. Sganarelle consults him 
about his marriage; but the philosopher 
replies, ** Perhaps j it is possible: it may 
be so; everything is doubtful;'' till at 
last Sganarelle beats him. and Marpburius 
says he shall bring an action ajgainst him 
for battery. *' Perhaps," replies Sgana¬ 
relle; " it is possible ; it may be so," etc., 
using the philosopher’s own words (sa ix.). 
— Moliire: Le Mariage Ford (1664). 

ICarplot, ‘*the busy body." A 
blundering, good-natured, meddlesome 
voung man, very inquisitive, too officious 
by half, and always bungling whatever he 
interferes in. Marplot is Introduced by 
Mrs. Centlivre in two comedies. The Busy 
Body and Marplot in Liston, 

Thtt unluckr dog Marplot . . It tm dolnf mlt- 
cklef. and yet (to give him his due) he uever detigut lt> 
This is some blunderirrg adventure, wherein he thought 
to ihow his friendship, as he calls VL-^re, CmUhrrf: 

The Busy 

(This was Henry Woodward’s great 
part (1717-1777). His unappeasable 
curiosity, his slow comprehension, his an¬ 
nihilation under the sense of bis dilem¬ 
mas, were so diverting, that even Garrick 
confessed him the decided ** Marplot ** of 
the stage.— Boaden .* Life of Sidaons,) 

N.R—William Cavendish duke of 
Newcastle brought out a free translation 
of Moline’s UEUmrdi, which he entitled 
Marplot, 

Marprelata {Martin), the pseudo¬ 
nym adopted by the author or authors of 
a series of powerful but scurrilous tracts 
published in England during the reign of 
Elizabeth, and designed to prove the nn- 
scriptural character of the prelacy. 

Harquii de Baaq^neyille, being 
one night at the opera, was told by a 
messenger that his mansion was on fire. 
**£h bien," he said to the messenger, 
**adressez-vous i Mme. la marquise qui 
est en face dans cette loge; oar o*esl 
affaire de manage.”— Chapusf Dieppe et 
ses Environs (1853). 

Var^uia d’SiTrdmoiide {Le), m 

aristocratic French gentlemaa, eold* 
hearted, handsome, and sdfi^ Tbem 
were two dints at the top of bis nottrUs 
which changed colour on any emotioti. 
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He was the uncle of Charles Darnay.—- 
Dickens : A Tale of Two Cities (1859). 

Marrall ( 7 ^ck), a mean^spWited, 
revengeful lime-server. He is the clerk 
and tool of sir Giles Overreach. When 
Marrall thinks Wellborn penniless, he 
treats him like a dog ; hut immediately 
he fancies he is about to marry the 
wealthy dowager lady Allworih, he is 
most servile, and offers to lend him 
money. Marrall now plays the traitor to 
his master, sir Giles, and reveals to 
Wellborn the scurvy tricks by which he 
has been cheated of his estates. When, 
however, he asks Wellborn to take him 
into his service. Wellborn replies, ** He 
who is false to one master will betray 
another ; and will have nothing to say 
?o him .—Massinger : A New Way io Pay 
Old Debts (1628). 


Ufurrled Clarjgymen. The 6rst 
who took to himselfa wife in Saxony was 
Bartholomew Bernard, ciir6 of Kemberg, 
in 1531. ^ 

Married Men of Genius. Tl^ 

number of men of genius unhappy in 
their wives is very large. The following 
arc notorious examples:— 



% To these add Aristotle (y.v;), Aiisto- 
ph&n8s, Boccaccio, Euripides, Periander, 
PHtftcus, etc. 

(Moore. Scott. Wordsworth, Glad- 
•lonei Browaliif* Beacotiifidd, Beipon 
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archbishop of Canterbury, Du Maurier, 
and others were happy in their wives.) 

No doubt the reader will be able to mdd 
to the number. As a rule, men of genius 
are too much courted and too much 
absorbed to be good domestic husbands, 

Mare, divine Fortitude personified. 
Bacchus is the tutelay demon of the 
Mohammedans, and Mars the guardian 
potentate of the Christians,—Camolns: 
The Lusiad (1569). 

That Young Mars of Men, Edward the 
Black Prince, who with 8000 men de¬ 
feated, at Poitiers, the French king Jean, 
whose army amounted to 60,000—some 
say even more (a. D. 1356). 

The Mars of Men, Henry Plantagenet 
earl of Derby, third son of Henry earl of 
Lancaster, and near kinsman of Edward 
HI. (Sec Derby, p. 372,) 

The Mars of Portugal, Alfonso dc Albo- 
querque, viceroy of India (1452-1515). 

Mars Wounded. A very remark¬ 
able parallel to the encounter of Didmed 
and Mars in the Iliad, v., occurs in 
Ossian. Homer says that Diomed hurled 
his spear against Mars, which, piercing 
the belt, wounded the war-god in the 
bowels: ' ‘ Loud bellowed Mars, nine 
thousand men, ten thousand, scarce so 
loud joining fierce battle." Then Mars 
ascending, wxapped in clouds, was borne 
upwards to Olympus, 

IT Ossian, in Carric»Thura, says that 
Loda, the god of his foes, came hke ** a 
blast from the mountain. He came is 
bis terror, and shook his dusky spear. 
His eyes were fiames, and his voice like 
distant thunder. ‘Son of night,' s^d 
Fingal, ' retire. Do I fear thy gloomy 
form, spirit of dismal Loda? W«dc is 
thy shield of cloud, feeble thy meteor 
sword.’ ’* Then cleft he the gloomy 
shadow with his sword. It fell like a 
column of smoke. It shrieked. Then, 
rolling itself up, the wounded spirit rose 
on the wind, and the island shook to its 
foundation. 

Mar’s Year, the year 1715, in which 
occurred the rebellion of the carl of Mar, 

Auld uncle John wha wedlock’s Joys 
Sin Mar’s year did deske. 

Sums: HaUvmem, ly. 

Marseillaise. (See Kubla Khan, 
P- 583-) 

Marseilles' Good Bishop, Henri 
Franpois Xavier dc Belsunce (X671-177X). 
Immortalized by his philanthropic 
gence in the plague at MfursdUos (xyso* 
S 7 «t). * 
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H Cbarles BorromSo, archbishop of 
Milan a century previously (1576). was 
squally diligent and self-sacrificing in the 
plague of Milan (1538-1584). 

^ Sir John Lawrence, lord mayor of 
London during the great plague, sup¬ 
ported 40,000 dismissed servants, and 
deserves immortal honour. 

(Darwin refers to Belsunce and Law- 
lence in his Laves of the Plants, ii. 433.) 

BCarskal Porwarda, Blucher; so 
called for his dash in battle, and the ra¬ 
pidity of his movements, in the cam¬ 
paign of 1813 (1742-1819). 

Marsi, a part of the Sabellian race, 
noted for magic, and said to have been 
descended from Circft. 

Manis vl quadam eenitaU datum, ut serpentlum vlru- 
lentorum domitorss smt,et incaatationibus Kerbarumque 
auccis Cvdant raedelarum niira.— xvL it. 

BKarsifi^Tio, a Saracen king, who 
slotted the attack upon Roland, * ‘ under 
the tree on which Judas hanged himself.” 
With a force of 600,000 men, divided 
into three companies, Marsiglio attacked 
the paladin in RoncesvallSs, and over¬ 
threw him; but Charlemagne, coming up, 
routed the Saracen, and hanged him on 
the very tree under which he planned the 
attack.—; Chronicle\L\2a), 

Marsilia, “ who bears up great 
C^thia's train,” is the marchioness of 
Northampton, to whom Spenser dedicated 
his Daphnaida. This lady was Helena, 
daughter of Wolfgangus Swavenburgh, a 
Swede. 

No 1 «M pralsoworth^ U Mmrsilla. 

Host known by bearing up {Treat Cyntbln't tnltt. 

She U the pattern of true womanbead . . . 

Worthy next after Cynthia EliMab€t)t\\.Q tread, 

As she is next her in nobility. 

S^tHser: Colin Cloitfs Com* Horn* Asia.in (159$). 

Mar'syas, the Phrygian flute-player. 
He challenged Apollo to a contest of 
skill Being beaten by the god, he was 
flayed alive for his presumption. 

Mar'tafaz and Ler'mites (3 

syL}, two famous rats brought up before 
the White Cat for treason, but acquitted. 
’-^Comteue jyAulnoy: Fairy Tales (“The 
White Cat,” 1682). 

Marta'no* a great coward, who stole 
the armour of Gryphon, and presented 
himself in it before king Norandi'no. 
Having received the honours due to the 
owner, Martano quitted Damascus with 
OrigiUa; but Aquilant unmasked the 
vfllain« and he was hanged (bks. viil, 
ia .),—Orlando Purio $9 (xsx6). 


Marteau. (See Hammer of Here¬ 
tics, p. 465.) 

Martel {Charles), Charles, natural 
ion of P^pin d’H^ristal 

N.B. —Mons. Collin de Plancy says 
that this ** palace mayor” of France was 
not called “Martel” because he 
(“hammered ”) the Saracens under Abd¬ 
el-Rahman in 732, but because his patron 
saint was Martellus (or St, Martin ),— 
Bibliotfieque des U^endes, 

(Thomas Delf, m his translation of 
Chevereul’s Principles of Harmony, etc ., 
of Colours (1847), signs himself “Charles 
Martel”) 

Martext {Sir Oliver), a vicar in 
Shakespeare's comedy of As You Like It 
(1600). 

UAATHA, sister to "The Scornful 
Lady ” (no name given).— Beaumont and 
Fletcher: The Scornful Lady (1616). 
(Beaumont died i6i6.) 

Martha, the servant-girl at Shaw's 
Castle.— Sir IV. Scott: St, Ronans Well 
(time, George III.). 

Martha, the old housekeeper at 
Osbaldistone Hall. — W, Scott: Rob 
Roy (time, George I.). 

Martha, daughter of Ralph and 
Louise de Lascours, and sister of Diana 
de Lascours. When the crew of the 
Urania rebelled, Martha, with Ralph 
de Lascours (the captain), Louise de 
Lascours, and Barabsis, were put adrift 
in a boat, and cast on an iceberg in “ the 
Frozen Sea.” The iceberg broke, Ralph 
and Louise were drowned, Barabas was 
picked up by a vessel, and Martha fell 
into the bands of an Indian tribe, who 
gave her the name of Orgai i'ta (' * withered 
com”). She married Carlos, but as he 
married under a false name, the marriage 
was illegal, and when Carlos was given 
up to the hands of justice, Oigarita was 
placed under the eWge of her grand¬ 
mother Mme. de Theringe, and [probably] 
espoused Horace de Brienne.— Stirling: 
The Orphan of the Froun Sea (1856). 

Martha, a friend of Margaret. She 
makes love to Mephistophel6s with mat 
worldly shrewdness. — Goethe ; Faust 
(1798). 

Martha, Mias Ulrica, mother of 
Bertha who is betrothed to Hereward 
(3 syl,) and marries him. — Sir W, Scoti: 
Count Robert tf Paris (time, Rufus). 

Mttrtha {The abbess), abbess Mmm 
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Nuimeiy. She is a kinswoman of the 
Glover family.— Sir JV, Scoi/.- Fair Maid 
of Perth (time, Henry IV.), 

Martlia [Dame), housekeeper to 
major Bridgenorth.— Sir W. Scott: 
Pevcril of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

BCartlie, a young orphan, in love with 
Frederic Auvray, a young artist, who 
loves her in return, but leaves her, goes 
to Rome, and falls in love with another 
lady, Elena, sister of the duke Strozzi. 
Marthe leaves the Swiss pastor, who is 
her guardian, and travels in midwinter 
to Rome, dressed as a boy, and tmder the 
name of Piccolino, She tells her tale to 
Elena, who abandons the fickle false one, 
and Fr^d^ric forbids the Swiss wanderer 
ever again to approach him. Marthe, in 
despair, throws herself into the Tiber, but 
is rescued. Fr^d^ric repents, is recon¬ 
ciled, and marries the forlorn maiden.— 
Guiraud: Piccolino (an opera, 1875). 

Marthoiii an old cook at Amhcim 
Castle,— Sir W. Scott: Anne of GeUrstei 0 
(time, Eldward IV.). 

Uartlioii, alias Ri2:pah, a Bohemian 
woman, attendant on the countess Hame- 
line of Croye.— Sir W, Scott: Quentin 
Durward {\\vi\t, Edward IV.). 

Martiaxi Lawg (not Mercian, as 
Wharton gives it in his Law Dictionary) 
are the laws collected by Martia, the 
wife of Guithclin great-grandson of 
Mulmutius who established in Britain 
the " Mulmulian Laws *’ (^.v.). Alfred 
translated both these codes into Saxon- 
English, and called the Martian code Pa 
MarchitU Lage, These law's have no 
connection with the kingdom of Mercia. 
— Geoffrey: British History, iii. 13 (1142) 

Guynteiine,... whose queen,... to show her upright 

mled. 

To wise Mtikmithu' lews her Mettfen im did fimme. 

Drmyton: tIU. (idis). 

HXartigny [Marie la comptesse de), 
wife of the earl of Eiherington.~- 5 fr W, 
Scott: St. Bonans Well (lime, George 

HI.). 

MARTIN, in Swift's Tale ^ a Tub, 
is Martin Luther; "John” is Calvin; 
and " Peter” the pope of Rome (1704). 

(The same name occurs in Dr. Arbuth- 
not’s History of John Bull {171a). In 
Dryden's and Panther, "Martin” 
means the Lutheran party, 1^7.) 

Martiii, the old verdnrer near ab 
Henry Lee's lodge.— W. Scott: Wood- 
(time, ComroonwealUi). 


Martin, the old shepherd, In the 

service of the lady of Avenel.— Sir 
Scott: The Monastery [time, Elizabeth). 

Martin, the ape, in the beast-epic of 
Reynard the Fox (1498). 

Martin [fDame), partner of Darsie 
Latimer at tne fishers’ dance.— Sir 
Scott: Redgauntlet (time, George III.). 

Martin (Sarah), the prison reformer 
of Great Yarmouth. This young woman, 
though but a poor dressmaker, conceived 
a device for the reformation of prisoners 
in her native town, and continued for 
twenty-four years her earnest and useful 
labour of love, acting as schoolmistress, 
chaplain, and industrial superintendent. 
In 1835 captain Williams, inspector of 
prisons, brought her plans before the 
Government, under the conviction that 
the nation at large might be benefited by 
their practical good sense (1791-1843). 

Martin ClituKElewit. (See Chuzzlb- 
WIT, p. 208.) 

Martin Weldeck, the miner. His 
story is read by Level to a pic-nic party 
at St. Ruth’s ruins.— Sir W. Scott: The 
Antiquary (time, George 111 ,). 

Martin’s Summer [St.), halcyon 
days ; a time of prosperity ; fine weather. 
L'iU de S, Martin, from October 9 to 
November ii. At the close of autumn 
we generally have a month of magnificent 
summer weather. 

Aartgiied am I VTo**-!* 0/ ArC\ to b« th« EnglUlt 

acouTge . . . 

Expect St. Martin's summer, halcyon days. 

Since I have entered Into these wars. 

Shaktspea^: i Henry yi. ;ict L sC, 3 (i5«9V- 

(Also called " St Luke’s Summer/') 

Martine, wife of Sganarelle. (See 
Sganarklle .)—Moliere : Le Midecin 
Malgri Lui (1666). 

Martinmas will Come in Due 
Time» or, give a rogue rope enough, and 
he’ll hang himself; every evil-d^ will 
meet his reward. Martinmas used to be 
the time for killing hogs for winter store, 
and the Spanish proverb paraphrased is 
this: "As the time will certainly come 
when hogs will be slain, so the time will 
certainly come when thy sins or faults 
will be chastised.” 

Martiral {Stephen de), a steward of 
the field at the tournament —Sir 
Scott: Ivanhoe [time, Richard I.). 

Martiralla (MarHusGaketH'UvAsth 
loger to Louis XL of France. W* 
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Scofi: Qumtin Durward (time, Edward 
IV.). 

Martyr Stuff {TheV Henry VI., 
buried at Windsor oeside Edward IV. 

Her® o*«r dk® Martyr Klog [Henry K/.] th® maitl® 

AadlSSteslde him onco-feared Edward F/K] sleep®; 
Th® grav® unites where e'en the g^rave finds rest, 

And U® the oppressor and th' opprest. 

Pc^ 

Martyr Sing' [The), Charles I. of 
England (1600, 1625-1649). 

1 Louis XVI. of France is iilso called 
Louis *' the Martyr " (1754, 1774-1793). 

Martyr of Autioch ( The), a 
dramatic poem by dean Milman (182a). 

Martyri to Science. 

Claude Louis count Berthollet, who 
tested on himself the effects of carbonic 
acid on the human frame, and died under 
the experiment (1748-1822). 

Giordano Bruno, who was burnt alive 
for maintaining that matter is the mother 
of all things (1550-1600). 

Galileo, who was imprisoned twice by 
the Inquisition for maintaining that the 
earth moved round the sun and not the 
sun round the earth (1564-1642), 

And scores of others. 


Marvelloui Boy [The), Thomas 
Chatterton (1752-1770). 

I thouffht of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 

Th® siMpltfSS soul that perished in his pride. 

Herdntf<trth. 


Marwood (Alice), daughter of an 
old woman who called herself Mrs. Brown. 
When a mere girl, she was concerned in a 
burglary and was transported. Carker, 
manager in the firm of Dombcy and Son, 
seduced her, and both she and her mother 
determined on revenge. Alice bore a 
strikihg resemblance to Edith (Mr. Dom- 
bey's second wife), and in fact they were 
cousins, for Mrs. Brown was “wife” of 
the brother 4 n-law of the Hon. Mrs. 
Skewton (Edith’s moihtv), Dickens : 
Dombey and Son (1846). 


Marvood (Mistress), jilted by Fainall 
and soured against the whole male sex. 
She says, **l have done hating those 
vipers—men, and am now come to despise 
them;" but she thinks of marrying, to 
keep her husband “on the rack of fear 
and jealousy.” — Congreve: The Way 
of the WorM {ifoo). 


Mary, the pretty housemaid of the 
worshipfid mayor of Ipswich 

Wlm Arabdia Alien marries Mr. 
Wyde, M«pr eiaers her ssrvioeb hul 


eventually marries Sam Weller, and lives 
at Dulwich as Mr. Pickwick's house* 
keeper.— The Pickwkh Fafers 
{1836). 

Mary, niece of Valentine and his sister 
Alice. In love with Mons. Thomas.— 
Fletcher: Mons. Thomas (1619). 

Mary. The queen's Marys, four young 
ladies of quality, of the same age as 
Mary afterwards “queen of Scots.” 
They embarked with her in 1548, on 
board the French galleys, and were des¬ 
tined to be her playmates in childhood, 
and her companions when she grew up. 
Their names were Mary Beaton (or 
Beihune), Mary Livingstone (or Z^z/wrt), 
Mary Fleming (or Flemyng), and Mary 
Seaton CSeton or Seyton). 

'.' Maiy Carmichael has no place in 
authentic history, although an old ballad 
says— 

Yestrien the queen hed four Maryt; 

This nig^ht shell hae but three : 

There was Mary Beaton, and Mary Snatoo. 

'And Mary Cannkhad, and me. 

(One of Whyte Melville’s novels is 
called The Queen's Marys.) 

Mary Ajnbree. The English Joan 
of Arc. Noted for her valour at the siege 
of Ghent and often referred to by authors. 

Joan of Arc and English Mall Butkr: 

Hudtbras, pt. t. c, iii. line 366 (1664). 

Ma^ Anne, a slang name for the 
guillotine; also called L'abbaye de monte- 
d-regret (“the mountain of mournful 
ascent”). (See Marianne, p. 674.) 

Mary Anne, a generic name for a 
secret republican society in France. (See 
Marianne, p. 6 rj^.)-^Disraeli: Lothair. 

Mary Ann® was the red^name for the reputdic y«®rt 
ago. and there always was a sort of myth that th«®® 
secret societies had been founded by a woman. 

The Mary-Anne associations, which are essentially 
republic, are scattered about all the provinces of France. 
-^Loikaiy. 

Mary Graham, an orphan adopted 
bv old Martin Chuzzlewit. She eventu¬ 
ally married Martin Chuzzlewit the 
grandson, and hero of the tale. 

“ The young girl.'’ said the old man, '* it an orphan 
child, wh^ ... I have bred and educated, or. if yon 

K efer the word, adopted. For a y«ar or two idk® Mi 
en my companion, and she is my only one. 1 Itav® 
taken nsoiemn oath not to leave beu a sfapence whan | 
die: but while 1 iiv®, 1 make her an annual allowanc®, 
not extravagant in its amount, and yet not stinted.**-* 
DUkenst MmrHn Chutakwis. lU. (SS43). 

MaJ7 StRJkrt, an historical tragedy 
by j. Haynes (1840). The subject is 
the death of David Rtzaio. 

(Schiller has taken Mary Stuart for the 
subject of a tt«ge4|ra P. Lebrua tiiwd . 
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tUm German drama into a French plaf. 
Sir W. Scott, in TAe Abbot^ has taken for 
his subject the flight of Mary tp England.) 

Uarj Tudor. Victor Hugo has a 
tragedy so called (1833), and Tennyson, in 
1878, published a pla^ called Quun Mary^ 
an epitome of her reign. 

BCary and Byron. The *' Mary " of 
lord Byron was Miss Chaworth. Both 
were under the guardianship of Mr. 
White. Miss Chaworth married John 
Musters, and lord Byron married MissMil- 
banke; both equally unfortunate. I^rd 
Bp-on, in Ths Dream, refers to his love 
afeir with Mary Chaworth. (See p. 163.) 

Mary and Calais. When Calais was 
rescued from the English by the due de 
Guise, in 1558, queen Mary was so down¬ 
hearted that she said, at death the word 
‘ * Calais " would be found imprinted on 
her heart 

H Montpensier said, if his body were 
opened at death the name of Philip (o£^ 
Spain) would be found imprinted on his 
heart— Motley : The Dutch Refublict 

pt. a. 5. 

Vary In Beaven, Highland 

■taxy, and Mary Morison. The 
first of these refers to Mary Campbell, 
who died 1786, aged 37, ten years older 
than Burns. The other two refer to Mary 
Morison, who died young, and to whom 
Bums was attached before he left Ayrshire 
for Nithsdale. The two lines in Mary 
Morison — 

Those smiles and glances let me see, 

Tliat make the miser's treasure poor { 

resemble the two following in Highland 
Mary :— 

StiB o'er those scenes my mem'ry wekM, 

And fondly broods with miser cars^ 

Mary of Mode'nas the second wife 
of T^es 11 . of England, and mother of 
“ The Pretender,” 

Mamma was to assume the character and stately way 
ef the royal “ Mary of Modena. FUxgtrmid: 
The Pmrtrertu Family, UL 939. 

Mary g^een of Soots was con¬ 
fined first at Carlisle; she was removed 
in 1568 to Bolton; 1569 8he was con¬ 
fined at Tutbury, Win^eld, Tutbuir, 
Ashby-de-la-Z6uohe, and Coventry; in 
1570 she was removed to Tutbury, Chats- 
worth, and Sheffield; in 1577 to Chats- 
worth; in 1578 to Shefi^old; in 1584 to 
Wingfield; in 1585 to Tutbufj, CharUey, 
TixhaU, and Quutley; in 1586 (Septem¬ 
ber aj;) to Fotheringey* 


(She it introduced by sir W. Scott 
in his novel The Abbot. ) 

N.B.—Schiller has taken Mary Stuart 
for the subject of his best tragedy, and 
P. Lebrun brought out in France a French 
version thereof (lyaq-iSoy). 

Mary queen of Scota. The most 
elegant and poetical compliment ever 
paid to woman was paid to Manr queen 
of Scots, by Shakesp^re, In Midsummer 
Nights Dream. Remember, the mermaid 
is *' queen Marv ; ” the dolphin means the 
** dauphin of France,” whom Mary mar¬ 
ried ; the rude sea means the *' Scotch 
rebels ; ” and the stars that shot from their 
spheres means “the princes who sprang 
from their allegiance to queen Elisabeth ; * 
and probably the name Mary and the 
Latin mare (a syU ), meaning ' ‘ the sea/' 
may have suggested the compound word 
**sva-maid.” 

Tbou renMfflb«r'st 
Since once I set upon & promontory, 

And heerd a mermaid, on a dolyktn's back. 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breatl^ 

TlMt the rnde tea grew dvH at her song; 

A«d certain stars shot madly/Tom their Cherts, 
To hear the sea maid's music. 

Act fl. sc. a 

These “ stars ” were the earl of North¬ 
umberland, the earl of Westmoreland, anfh 
the duke of Norfolk. 

Mary the Maid of the Zaia, the 

delight and sunshine of the parish, about 
to be married to Richard, an idle, worth¬ 
less fellow. One autumn night, two 
guests were drinking at the inn, and one 
remarked he should not much like to go 
to the abbey on such a night. * * fU 
wager that Mary will go,” said the other, 
and the bet was accepted. Mary went, 
and, hearing footsteps, stepped into a 
place of concealment, when presently 
passed her two men carrying a voung 
woman they had just murdered Ine hat 
of one blew off, and fell at Mary’s feet. 
She picked it up, flew to the inn, toUl her 
story, and then, producing the hat, found 
it was Richard’s. Her senses gave w^, 
and she became a confirmed maniac for 
life.— Southev: Mary the Maid of the Inn 
(from Dr, Plot's History of Stajgbrdshire, 

X686). 

Mar'sawan, foster-brother of the 
princess ^ Arabian Nights 

[''Camaralsaman and Badoura^*). 

Masaniello, a corruption of tTom]- 
mas Aniello, a Neapolitan fisherman, who 
headed an insurrection in 1647 aphoA 
the duke of Arooe; and he 
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kill the duke's son for having seduced 
Fenella his sister, who was deaf and 
dumb. The insurrection succeeded, and 
Masaniello was elected by his rabble 
** chief magistrate of Portici; ” but he 
became intoxicate‘d with his greatness, 
so the mob shot him, and flung his dead 
body into a ditch. Next day, however, 
it was taken out and interred with much 
ceremony and pomp. When Fenella 
heard of her brother's death, she threw 
herself into the crater of Vesuvius. 

(Auber has an opera on the subject 
(1831), the libretto by Scribe. Caraffa 
had chosen the same subject for an opera 
previously.) 

Majicarille (3 syl .). the valet of La 
Grange. (See La Grange p. 587.)— M<h 
Hire : JLes Pricieuses Ridicules (1659). 

(Moliire had already introduced the 
same name in two other of his comedies, 
LEtourdi (1653) Le Dipit Amoureux, 
»^S4) 

SflCasetto, a rustic engaged to Zerlina; 
but don Giovanni intervenes before the 
wedding, and deludes the foolish girl 
into believing that he means to make her 
a |Tcat lady and his wife.— Mozart: D<m 
Giovanni (libretto by L. da Ponte, 1787). 

HflUudc'well, the "double dealer." 
He pretends to love lady Touchwood, 
but It is only to make her a tool for 
breaking the attachment between Melle- 
font (2 ^l.) and Cynthia. Maskwell 
pretends friendship for Mellefont merely 
to throw diust in his eyes respecting his 
desip^is to carry off Cynthia, to whom 
Mellefont is betrothed. Cunning and 
hyprocrisy are Maskwell’s substitutes for 
wisdom and honesty.— Congreve: The 
Double Dealer (1700). 

Mason ( William). The medallion to 
this poet fa Westminster Abbey was by 
Bacon. 

Masi \The). Pope Celestinus or¬ 
dained the introit and Gloria in Excelsis. 

Pope Gregory the Great ordained 
to say the Kyrit Eleison nine times, and 
the prajrer. 

Pope Gelasius ordained the Epistle 
and Gospel; and Damasus, the Credo. 

Alexander inserted in the canon the 
danse, Qm pridie quam pateretur. 

Sextus ordained the Sanctus ; Inno¬ 
cent, the Pax. 

Leo introduced the Orate, Fratres, and 
the words in the canon, Sanctum Sctcfi^ 
at immacutatdm 


Edward Kinesman : Lives of the Sedio^ 
p. 187 (1623). 

Matt [The Tallest). The mainmast 
of the Merry Dun of Dover was so tall 
" that the boy who climbed it would be 
grey with extreme age before he could 
reach deck again."— Scandinavian My^ 
thology. 

Master ( The\ Goethe is called Der 
Meister (1749-18^). 

I beseech you, Mr. Tickler, not to be so sarcestle on 
** The yi9aZtit."—NtftttsAmbr«simHm. 

Master Adam, Adam Billaut, the 
French poet (1602-1662). 

Master Hiuaplirey*s Clock. In¬ 
tended for a series of tales to be told by 
Master Humphrey ; but only two were 
published, viz. Bamaby Rudge. and The 
Old Curiosity Shop. — Dickens (1840-41). 

Master Leonard, grand-master of 
the nocturnal orgies of the demons. He 
presided at these meetings in the form of 
a three-homed goat a black human 
face.— Middle Age DetMnology. 

Master Matthew, a town gull.— 
Ben Jonson : Every Man in His Humour 

(1598). 

We have the cheating humour in the character of 

Nym," the bragging humour in *' Pistol. ’ the melan* 
chofy humour in “Master Stephen,' and the quarrelluig 
humour in ** Master Matthew. Review. 

Master Stephen, a country gull 
of melancholy humour. (See Master 
Matthew.) — Ben Jonson t Every Man 
in His Humour (1598). 

Master of Sentences, Pierre Lom¬ 
bard. author of a book called Sentences 
(1100-1164). 

Masters {Doctor), physician to queen 
Elizabeth.— Sir W, Scott: Kenilworth 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Masters {The Four): (i) Michael 
O'Clerighe {or Clery), who died 1643; 
la) Cucoirighe O'Clerighe; (3) Mauirice 
Conry; (a) Fearfeafa Conry ; authors of 
Annals of Donegal. 

Mat Misen> mate of H.M. ship 
Tiger. The type of a daring, reckless, 
dare-devil English sailor. His adven¬ 
tures with H^mry Clifton fa Delhi form 
the main faddents of Barrymore's melo¬ 
drama, El Hyder, Chief of the Ghaut 
Mountaius. 

BKat-o**the«Mint, a highwayman 
in captain Macheath's gang. Peachum 
•ays, •• He is a promising, sturdy fellow, 
and diligent iti his way. Somewhat too 
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tx>ld and hasty ; one that may raise good 
contributions on the public, if he does 
not cut himself short by murder.”— Gay : 
The Beggat^s Opera, i. (1727). 

Matabmne (3 syl.), wife of king 
Pierron of the Strong Island, and mother 
of prince Oriant one of the ancestors of 
Godfrey of Bouillon.— Mediatval Romance 
of Chivalry. 

Mathematical Calculators. 

(1) George Pakkes Bidder, president 

of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
(1800- ). 

(2) jKDEDiAH Buxton of Elmeton, in 
Derbyshire. He would tell how many 
letters were in any one of his father’s ser¬ 
mons, after hearing it from the pulpit. 
He went to hear Garrick, in Richard 111 ., 
and told how many words each actor 
uttered (1705-1775). 

(3) Zerah Colburn of Vermont, U.S., 
came to London in 1812, when he was 
eight years old. The duke of Glouceste]^ 
set him to multiply five figures by threer 
and he gave the answer instantly. He 
would extract the cube root of nine figures 
in a few seconds (1804-1840). 

(4) Vito Mangiamele, son of a 

Sicilian shepherd. In 1839 MM. Arago, 
I.Acroix, Libri, and Sturm, examined the 
boy, tlien ii years old, and in half a 
minute he told them the cube root of 
seven figures, and in three seconds of 
nine figures (1818- ), 

(5) Alfragan, the Arabian astro¬ 
nomer, who died 820. 

Mathilde (3 syl. ), sister of Gesslcr the 
tyrannical governor of Switzerland. In 
love with Arnoldo a Swiss, who saved 
her life when it was imperilled by an 
avalanche. After the death of Gesslcr, 
she married the bold Swiss.—.• 
Guglitltno TeU(ieii opera, 1829). 

MatbiSr a German miller, greatly in 
debt. One Christmas Eve a Polish Jew 
came to his bouse in a sledge, and, after 
rest and refreshment, started for Nantiig, 
‘Hour leagues off.” Mathis followed 
him, killed him with an axe, and burnt 
the body in a lime-kiln. He then paid 
his debts, greatly prospered, and became 
a highly respected burgomaster. On the 
wedding night of his only child, Annette, 
he died of apoplexy, of which he had 
previous warning by the constant sound 
of sledge-bells in his ears. In his dream 
be supposed himself put Into a mesmeric 
^ep ia open cotui, when be confessed 


everything, and was executed.— Wart: 
The Palish Jew. 

(This is the character which first intro¬ 
duced sir H. Irving to public notice.) 

Math'iaen, one of the three ana¬ 
baptists who induced John of Leyden to 
join their rebellion ; but no sooner was 
John proclaimed “the prophet-king” 
than the three rebels betrayed him to me 
emperor. When the villains entered the 
banquet-hall to arrest their dupe, they all 
perished in the flames of the burning 
palace.— Meyerbeer: Le ProfkkU (an 
opera, 1849). 

Matil'da, sister of Rollo and Otto 
dukes of Normandy, and daughter of 
Sophia.— Fletcher: The Bloody Brother 
(1639). 

Matilda, daughter of lord Robert 
Fitzwalter, a poem of fome 650 lines, by 
Drayton (1594). 

Matilda, daughter of Rokeby, and 
niece of Morlham. Matilda was beloved 
by Wilfred, son of Oswald ; but she her¬ 
self loved Redmond, her father’s page, 
who turned out to be Mortham's son.— 
Sir W, Scott: Rokeby (1812). 

Matsys (Quintin), a blacksmith of 
Antwerp, son of one of the greatest of 
ironworkers. He fell in love with Liza the 
daughter of Johann Mandyn, the artist. 
The father declared that none but an 
artist should have her to wife; so Matsya^ 
relinquished his trade, and devoted him¬ 
self to painting. After a while, he went 
into the studio of Mandyn to see his 
picture of the fallen angels; and on the 
outstretched leg of one of the fibres he 
painted a bee. This was so life-like that, 
when the old man returned, he proceeded 
to frighten it off with his handkerchief. 
When he discovered the deception, and 
found out it was done by Matsys, he was 
so delighted that be at once gave Liza 
to him for wife. 

Matthew (The Gosfel (f StX One 
of the four Gospels, written by Matthew 
a collector of tolls paid for goods and 
passengers coming to Capernaum by the 
sea of Galilee. Probably written for 
Tews, as it is very careful to show how the 
life of Christ corresponded to the pre¬ 
dictions of the Jewish prophets. 

SuMbius saym. '* Matthvw Umri w«ot« Uw DMm 
Oracles in the Hebrew dialecL"->-iErrA;iiAMMtf 
Ui. 39. 

Matthew Merxygyeek, theserrant 

of Ralph Roister Doister. He Is a fledp 
and-blood representative of **vloe** io 
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the old morality-plays .—Nicholas Udall: 
Ralph Roister DoisUr (the first English 
comedy, 1634). 

Mattlxew’s Bible, Tindal's version 
completed by Coverdale and Rogers, dedi¬ 
cated to Henry VIII. in 1537, under 
the borrowed name of Thomas Mat¬ 
thews,”— Hook: Church Dictionary 
(5th edit.). 

N.B.—This must not be confounded 
with Matthew Parker’s Bible, published in 
1572. 

SCatthias de Moncada, a mer¬ 
chant. He is the father of Mrs. Wither* 
ington, wife of general Witherington.— 
Sir IP. Scott: The Surgeons Daughter 
(time, George II.). 

Matthias de Silva {Don), a Span¬ 
ish beau. This exquisite one day re¬ 
ceived a challenge for defamation soon 
after he had retired to bed, and said to 
his valet, “ I would not get up before 
noon to make one in the best party of 
pleasure that was ever projected. Jludge, 
then, if I shall rise at six o’clock in the 
morning to get my throat oxX,"—Lesagt: 
Gil Bias, iii. 8 (171$). 

(This reply was borrow'ed from the 
romance of Espinel, entitled Vida del 
Mscudero Marcos de Obregon, 1618.) 

Mattie, maidservant of Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie, and afterwards his wife .—Sir W, 
Scott: Rob Roy (time, George I.). 

Maud, a dramatic poem by Tennyson. 
Maud is described as a young lady— 

Faultily faultless idly re^lar, splendidly null 

TtHHyson : Maud, 1 . 11 . 

Maude it syl.), wife of Peter Prate- 
last, “who loved cleanliness.” 

She kepe her dUhcs from all foulenes t 

And when she lacked clowtes withouten fayla. 

She wyped her dishes with her dogsres taylT. 

ttavres: TAe PassK fyrtu 0/PJaure, xxix, (is*sl» 

Maugfis, the Nestor of French ro¬ 
mance. He was one of Charlemagne's 
paladins, a magician and champion. 

*.* Id Italian romance he is called 
•^Malagigl" (^.v.). 

Maugrl* d*Aygrremont, son of 
duke Bevis d’Aygremont, stolen In In- 
fiuioy by a female slave. As the slave 
rested under a white-thorn, a lion and 
a leopard devoured her, and then killed 
each other in disputing over the infant 
Oriande la Ife, attracted to the spot 
the crying of the child, exclaimed, 
the powers above, the child is ptal gm 
(♦ badly nursed *) I ’* and ever after it wai 


called Mal-gist or Mau-gis*. When grown 
to manhood, he obtained the enchanted 
horse Bayard, and took from Anthenor 
(the Saracen) the sword Flamber^ Sub¬ 
sequently he gave both to his cousin 
Renaud (Ronaldo), —Romance of Mamgis 
dAygremont et do Vivian son Frin. 

*.* In the Italian romance, Maugis is 
called “Malagigi,” Bevis is “Buovo,” 
Bayard is “ Bayardo," Flamberge is 
“ Fusberta," and Renaud is “ Renaldo." 

Maugrabin fZamet), a Bohemian 
hung near Plessis 16 s Tours. 

Hayraddin Maugrabin, the “ Zinc^o,” 
brother of Zamet Maugrabin. He as¬ 
sumes the disguise of Rouge SongUer, 
and pretends to be a herald from D^ge 
\l^aie\—Sir W, Scott: Quentin Dur^ 
teara (time, Edward IV,). 

Mau'graby, son of Hal-il-Mau- 
gr&by and his wife Yandar. Hal-il> 
Maiigraby founded Dom-Daniel “under 
the roou of the ocean" near the coast 
of Tunis, and his son completed it, 
He and his son were the greatest 
magicians that ever lived. Maugraby 
was killed by prince Habed-il-Roaman, 
son of the caliph of Syria, and with his 
death Dom-Daniel ceased to exist— 
Continuation of Arabian Nights (“His¬ 
tory of Maugraby "). 

Did they uot uy to u* every day that If we were 
naughty, the Maugraby would take u« 

1/ArmMmn NigfUs, Iv. 74. 

Maugya, a giant who kept the bridge 
leading to a castle in which a lady was 
besieged. Sir Lybius, one of the knights 
of the Round Table, did battle with 
him, slew him, and liberated the lady.— 
Libeaux (a romance). 

Maul, a giant who used to spoil 
young pilgrims with sophistry. He at¬ 
tacked Mr, Greatheart with a club; but 
Greatheart pierced him under the fifth 
rib, and then cut off his head.— Bunyam : 
Pilgrim's ProgrtsSt H. (1684). 

Maul tut Moiilui, Thomas Crom¬ 
well, visitor-general of English monas¬ 
teries, which he summarily suppressed 
(1490-1540). 

Maulatatute (Master)^ a magistrate, 

5 i> W. Scott: Peverli of the Peak 
(time, Charles II.). 


Maua'drely a wearisome gossip, a 
chattering woman. 




MAUPRAT, 

% TI4S word and die venb to maunder 
are aaid to be coined from the name 
MaundeviUe. Sir John MandevUle (q^v») 
published a book of travels, full of idle 
tales and maundering gossip. 

BSauprat {Adrien <U), colonel and 
chevalier in the king’s army; **the 
wildest gallant and bravest knight of 
France,” He married Julie; but the 
king acouaed him of treason for so doing, 
and sent him to the Bastille. Being 
released by cardinal Richelieu, he was 
forgiven and made happy with the 
blessing of the king.— Lord Lytton: 
Richelieu (1839). 

Maurioe Beevor a miser, 

and (failing the children of the countess) 
heir to the Arundel estates. The countess 
having two sons (Arthur and Percy), sir 
Maurice hired assassins to murder them ; 
but his plots were frustrated, and the 
miser went to his grave “a sordid, 
spat'Upon, revengeless, worthless, and 
rascally poor cousin.”— Lard Lytton ; Th^ 
Sea-Captain (1839), 

Maurl-CNMima, an island near 
Formosa, said to have been sunk in the 
sea in consequence of the great crimes of 
its inhabitants.— Kcempfer : Japan, 

f The cities of the plain, we are told in 
the Bible, were sunk under the waters of 
the Dead Sea for a similar reason. 

MauM {Old), mother of Cuddic 
Headrigg, and a covenanter.— Sir W. 
Scott: Old Mortality (lime, Charles II.). 

BKauffoliui, king of Caria, to whom 
his wife Artemisia erected a sepulchre 
which was one of the ” Seven Wonders 
of the World ” (b,c. 353). 

f The chief mausoleumi besides this are 
those of Augustus ; Hadrian (now called 
the castle of St. Angelo) at Rome ; Henri 
II., erected by Catherine de Medicts; St. 
Peter the MarWr in the church of St. 
Eusutius, by u. Balduccio: that to the 
memory of Louis XVI. ; and the tomb of 
Napoleon in Les Invalides, Paris. The 
one erected by queen Victoria to prince 
Albert may also be mentioned. 

Maiith* a black spectre dog 

that haunted the guard-room of Pedtown 
in the Isle of Man, One day, a drunken 
trooper entered the guard^room while the 
dog was there, but lost his speech, and 
died within three days.—.Sfr IV, Scott: 
Lay of Uu Last Minstrei^ vi. sd (1805). 

buttte w wah taace 


m/f MA^M& 

of IiAnit omI eUg has misled many. MdttOke, GaoUc 
modmdk, "a doe." «tKl d<we, tb« Gaoltc adjectivo 
dMh. (Sao Nuts mnd Q$itrUrt February is, 1X96, p. 
t»s, coL a.) 

Uatucalili'da, in love with Moore of 
Moore Hall; but the valiant combatant 
of the dragon deserts her for Margery, 
daughter of Gubbins, of Roth'ram Green. 
— Carey: Dragon Wantley (1696- 
* 743 )‘ 

Mavortian, a soldier or son of 
Mavors (Mars), 

Hew dreadful! Mavortlan the poor price of a dinner. 
—Richard JBreme: Plays (X653). 

KaYoamin, Irish for “ darling.” 
Urin^mavourninl{ “Ireland, my darlingl**) 

Land of my forefathers I '* Erin eo br^b 1 " 

Buried and cold, when niy heart stUls her motion. 
Green be thy helds, sweetest isle of the ocean 1 
And t^ harp strikinff bards sinjf aloud with devotion, 

'* Ejrin, mavoumm! Erin bragh t " 

Campbell: Exile e/Brins. 

B^agh = braw, to rhyme with ** draw.” 
“Erin go bragh! ” i.e, “Ireland for 
ever! ”) 

Mawwona, a vulgar cop^ of Dr. 
Cantwell ** the hypocrite.” He is a most 
gross abuser of his mother tongue, but 
believes he has a call to preach. He tells 
old lady Lambert that he has made 
several sermons already, but “ always 
does ’em extrumpery ” because he could 
not write. He finds his “ religious voca¬ 
tion '* more profitable than selling 
“grocery, tea, small beer, charcoal, 
butter, brickdust, and other spices,” and 
so comes to the conclusion that it “is 
sinful to keep shop. ” He is a convert of 
Dr. Cantwell, and believes in him to the 
last. 

Do dMpbe mo; I’m the prouder for tL I Hko to bo 
Oxxis^eaA.Su.k€rslaff: Ttu Hypocrite, iL i [1768). 

Max, a huntsman, and the best 
marksman in Germany. He was plighted 
to Agatha, who was to be his wife, if he 
won the prise in the annual match. Cas¬ 
par induced Max to go to the wolfs glen 
at midnight and obtain seven charmed 
balls from Samiel the Black Huntsman. 
On the day of contest, while Max was 
shooting, he killed Caspar who was con¬ 
cealed m a tree, and the king in conse¬ 
quence abolished this annual /rfif.— 
tVeber: Der FreisekUis (an opera, 1822}. 

Hajcima (a ^L), an officer of the 
prefect Almachius. He was ordered to 
put to death Valirian and Tibur'ed, be* 
cause they refused to worship the Image 
of Jupiter; but he took pity on them, 
took them to his house, b^ame con¬ 
verted, and was bapiizedU When Vallriaiii 
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jmd Tiburcfi were afterwards martyred. 
Maxime said be saw angels come and 
carry them to heaven, whereupon Alma- 
chius caused him to be beaten with rods 
** til be his lif gan lete.”— Chaucer: Can- 
ierhury Tales (“Second Nun’s Tale,” 
1388). 

•.* This is based on the story of 
“Cecilia” in the Legenda A urea; and 
both are imitations of the stoiy of Paul 
and the jailer of Philippi {Acts xvi, 
a 9 - 34 )‘ 

Maximil'ian (son of Frederick III.), 
Ihe hero of the Teuerdani, the Orlande 
Furioso of the Germans, by Melchior 
Pfinzing. 

. . . \h€re\ in old heroic days. 

Sat tha poet Melchior, linginiT kaiser Maxiniiliaii'* 

praise. 

LongftlUw: Nuremhtrg. 

BKazimin, a Roman tyrant. — 
Dry den: Tyrannic Lave or The Rc^al 
Martyr, 

Mazimufl (called by Geoffrey, “ Max- 
imian "), a Roman senator, who, in 381, 
was invited to become king of Britain. 
He conquered Armorica [Bretagne), and 
“published a decree for the assembling 
'together there of 100,000 of the common 
people of Britain, to colonize the land, 
and 30.000 soldiers to defend the colony.” 
Hence Armorica was called, ‘ ‘ The other 
Britain” or “Little Britain.”— Geoffrey: 
British History, v. 14 (1143). 

Got Maximus at length the victory in Gaul, 

. , , where, after Gratian's fall, 

Armorica to them the valiant victor gave . . . 

Whlcb colony . . . Is " Uttle Britain ” called. 

Drayton : Polyoibtcn, lx. fiSis). 

Maxwell, deputy chamberlain at 
Whitehall.— Sir W, Scott: Fortunes of 
Nigel (time. James I.). 

Maxwell Pate)^ laird of Summer- 

trees. called “ Pate in Peril; ” one of the 
papist conspirators with Redgauntlet.— 
Sir W, Scott: Redgauntlet (time, George 
HI.). 

TiLBdK9r^\\[The Right Hon, William), 
lord Evandale, an officer in the kings 
aurmy .—Sir W, Scott : Old Mortality 
{time. Charles IL). 

May, a girl who married January a 
Lombard baron 60 years old. (See the 
Merchant’s TAh%.)--Chaucer : Can- 
terhury Tales (138S), 

May unlucky for Brides. This 
was an old Roman superstition; in Uiis 
month were held the festivals of Bona 
Dea (the goddess of chastity), and the 


feasts of the dead called Lemuralia, 
Mary queen of Scotland married Both- 
well, the murderer of her husband lord 
Damlcy, on May la. 

Mouse malum Maio nubere vulgua alt. 

Ovid: Fastvrttm, v, 

May-Day (Evil), May i, 1517, when 
the London apprentices rose up against 
the foreign residents and did incalculable 
mischief. This riot began May z, and 
lasted till May 2a. (See VORTIGSRN, etc.) 

May Queen (The), a poem in three 
parts by Tennyson (1843). Alice, a 
bright-eyed, merry child, was chosen 
May queen, and, being afraid she might 
oversleep herself, told her mother to be 
sure to call her early. 

1 oloep to found all idght, mother, that I shall imvov 
wako. 

If you do not call me loud when the day begins to break: 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and 
gorionds gay. 

For I'm to be queen o’ the May. mother. I'm to be 
queen o' the May. 

The old year passed away, and the black- 
eyed, rustic maiden was dying. She 
hoped to greet the new year before her 
eyes closed in death, and bade her mother 
once again to be sure to call her early ; 
but it was not now because she slept so 
soundly. Alas! no. 

Good night, tweet mother: call me before the day Is 

bom. 

All night 1 He awake, but I fall asleep at mom; 

But I would tee the sun rise upon rhe i^d New Year, 
So, tf you're waking, call me, call me early, mother dear. 

The day rose and passed away, but 
Alice lingered on till March. The snow¬ 
drops had gone before her, and the 
violets were in bloom. Robin had dearly 
loved the child, but the thoughtless 
village beauty, in her joyous girlhood, 
tossed her he^ at him, and never thought 
of love; but now that she was going to 
the land of shadows, her dying words 
were— 

And say to Robin a kind word, and tell him not to frtit 
There's many a worthier than 1 . wouki makahim happy 

If fSd lived—I cannot tell—I might hat* been his 
wife; 

But all these things have ceased to be, with ay deu lf s 
of life. 

Maye (The), that subtile and ab¬ 
struse sense which the goddess Maya 
inspires. Plato, EpicharmoSt and some 
other ancient philosophers refer it to Ihe 
presence of divinity. “ It is the divinity 
which stirs within us.** In poetry it 
gives an inner sense to the outward word» 
and in common minds it d^eneratesinto 
delusion or second sight Maya is an 
Indian dciHr, and personates the wmm 
of cnation. 



MAYEUX. 


MAZEPPA. 


«9 


IIirta»MUipoM 4 ddlmMfty«.... UUIsMptoltrtdaat 
wm 4 cfftsl«s sentimentsi et let pens^ dont ton Aine Mt 
renpltn, et cherche sans cesse a rcsoudre let antitbdiea. 
fFiHrt Histoirt dt la LitUraturtAlUmandt. 

MayeiLK, a stock name in France for 
A man deformed, vain, and licentious, but 
witty and brave. It occurs in a large 
number of French romances and cari> 
catures. 


Mayflower, a ship of i8o tons, 

which, in December, i6ao, started from 
Plymouth,and conveyed to Massachusetts, 
in North America, loa puritans, called the 
‘'Pilgrim Fathers,” who named their 
settlement New Plymouth. 


... the from the \iax\iOHitXPlymoutk\ 

Took the wmd on her quarter, and stood for the opm 
Atibntic, 

Borne on the sand of the sea, and the sweUlng hearts 
of the pilg:rini5. 

Long/tllffw: Conrtxhip n/Miles Standish, t . (1858). 


Men of the Mayjtower, the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who went out in the Mayflower 
to North America in 1620. 


BCayflower {Phade), servant at sir 
Henry Lee's lodge .—Sir W. Sco^t: ^ 
Woodstoock (time, Commonwealth). 

Maylie (jfrs.), the lady of the house 
attacked burglariously by bill Sikes and 
others. Mrs. Maylie is mother of Harry 
Maylie, and aunt of Rose Fleming who 
Uvea with her. 

She was well advanced in years, but the hiarh backed 
oaken chair In which she sat was not more uprij^kt than 
sho. Dtpe&sud with the utmost nicety a^d precision in 
a quaint mixture of bygone costume, with some slleht 
concessions to the prevailing taste, which rather 
aervedi to uomt the old style ]^«asantly than to impair 
its effect, sne sat In a stately manner, with her hands 
folded before hw.-^-DicJteHs: Oliver Twist ch. xaia. 

Harry Maylie^ Mrs. May lie's son. He 
turned a clergyman and married his 
cousin Rose Fleming.— Dickens: Oliver 

Twist 

Mayor of Garratt { The). Garratt 
is between Wandsworth and Tooting. 
The first mayor of this village was 
elected towards the dose of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, and the election came 
about thus: Garratt Common had often 
been encroached on, and in xySo the in- 
habftants assodated themselves together 
to defend their rights. The chairman 
was called Mayar^ and as it happened to 
be the time of a general election, the 
society made it a law that a new 
“mayor” should be elected at every 
general election. The addresses of these 
mayors, written by Foote, Garrkk, 
Willoi, and others, are satires and politi¬ 
cal squibs. The first mayor of Garratt 
was ‘^alr” John Harper, a retailer of 


brickdust; and the last was “ «r ” Harry 
Dimsdale, a muffin-seller (1796). In 
Foote’s farce so called, Jerry Sneak, son- 
in-law of the landlord, is chosen mayor 
I»763). 

Mayors (Lard) who have founded 

noble houses— 


Lard Mayer. 

AVBLAKD (Lerd), from sir Gilbert Heathcoto « ijxt 
Bacon (Lerd), from sir Thomas Cooke, draper • 1557 
Bath {Marquis o/). from sir Rowland Hey¬ 
ward. cloth-worker.1570 

BRAYBROOKB [Lerd). fh>m sir John Gresham, 

grocer.1547 

BrOOKB iLerdf, from sir Samuel DaSbwood, 

vintner • xjoe 

Buckingham (/?uM ey), from sir John Gffe> 

sham, grocer.1547 

COMP'roN (Lerd), from tk Wolston Dixie, 

sldnner.1585 

Cranbournb (yisceunt), from sir Christopher 

Gascoigne.1753 

Denbigh (£arley), from sir Godfrey Fielding, 

mercer.zaca 

DONKS (I'lfritrewMA, from sir Gilbert Heathcote » xyxz 
Fitzwilliam {JSorf ey). from sir Thomas 

Cc^e, draper.zs«7 

Palmerston (Zard), from sir John Houblon, 

grocer.1695 

Salisbury (Marfuis t/), from sir Thomas 

Cooke, draper.1557 

Warwick \Rart e/). from sir Samuel Dash- 

wood, vintner.xfse 

Wiltshire ifiarlqf). from sir Godfrey Boleine 
(queen Elizabeth was his granddaughter) . 1457 


Maypole {The), the nickname given 
to Erangard Melosine de Schulemberg, 
duchess of Kendal, the mistress of 
George I., on account of her leanness and 
height (1719, died 1743). 


Masa^fran, in Algeria. Ever since 
the capture of this town by the French, 
black coffee diluted with cold water for a 
beverage has been called un MoMagran. 

Maxarin of Xiotters {The)^ 
D'Alembert (1717-1783). 

Mazarine (/I), a common council¬ 
man of London; so called from the 
mazarine-blue silk gown worn by this 
civil functionary. 

Mazeppa {Jan\ a hetman of the 
Cossacks, bom of a noble Polish family 
in Podolia. He was a in the court 
of Jan Casimir king of Poland, and whUe 
in this capacity intri^ed with 'Theresia 
the young wife of a Podolian count, who 
discovered the amour, and had the young 
page lashed to a wild horse, and turned 
adnft The horse rushed in mad fhry, 
and dropped down dead in the Ukraine, 
where Mazeppa was released by a Cos* 
sack, who nursed him carefully in his 
own hut. In time the young page 
became a prince of the Ukiame, Ml 
fought against Russia in the bat^ of 
Piiltowa. Lord Byron (xBrp) snalBeff 














M. a WAISTCOAT. 


MEDJSA. 




,Martpp& tell his tak to Charles XU. 
after the battle (1640-170^). 

(Bulgarin has made this story the sub¬ 
ject of a novel; and Horace Vernet of 
two paintings.) 

. “Muster Richardson" had a iiae appreclatian %t 

S nius, and left the original “ Maaeppa at Astley's a 
ndsome legacy [1760-1836].— Lem^tt. 

M. B. Waistcoat, a clerical waist¬ 
coat. M. B. means “Mark \pf /A/] 
Beast; '* so called because, when these 
waistcoats were first worn by protestant 
clergymen (about 1830), they were stig¬ 
matized as indicating a popish tendency. 

He smiled at the foUy which stigmatized an M. B. 
■waistcoat—iifrjT. Oli^hant: Phetbe, 7 wm., ii. t. 

Meadows {Sir IViiliam), a kind 
country gentleman, the friend of Jack 
Eustace and father of young Meadows. 

Young Meadows left his father's home 
because the old gentleman wanted him to 
fnarry Rosetta, whom he had never seen. 
He called himself Thomas, and entered 
the service of justice Woodcock as gar¬ 
dener. Here he fell in love with the 
supposed chamber-maid, who proved to 
be Rosetta, and their marriage fulfilled 
the desire of all the parties interested.— 
Bicker staff: Lorvi in a Village. 

Charles Dignum made hu dibut »X Dniry Lane, in 
1784, in the character of “ Young Meadows." Hi* 
voice was so dear and fidi-toned, and his manner of 
singing so judicious, that he was received with the 
warmest applause.- 0/Musicians. 

Meagles (il/r.), an eminently “ prac¬ 
tical man," who, being well off, travelled 
over the world for pleasure. His party 
consisted of himself, his daughter Pet, 
and his daujghter's servant called Tatty- 
coram. A jolly man was Mr. Meagles ; 
but clear-headed, shrewd, and perse¬ 
vering. 

Mrs, Meagles, wife of the ‘ ‘ practical 
man,” and mother of V^L—Dickms: 
Little Dorrit (1857). 

Meal-Tub Plot, a fictitious con¬ 
spiracy concocted by Dangerfield for the 
purpose of cutting off those who opposed 
the succession of James duke of York, 
afterwards James II. The scheme was 
Ooncealed in a meal-tub in the house of 
Mrs. Ccllier (1685). 

Measure for Measure. There 
was a Iftw in Vienna that made it death 
for a man to live with a woman not his 
wife: but the law was so little enforced 
that the mothers of Vienna complained to 
the duke of its neglect. So the duke 
deputed Angelo to enforce if; and, as- 
swing the dress of a fiiar. absented 


himself awhile, to watch the result. 
Scarcely was the duke gone, when Claudb 
was sentenced to death for violating the 
law. His sister Isabel went to intercede 
on bis behalf, and Angelo told her he 
would spare her brother if she would 
become his PhrynA Isabel told her 
brother he must prepare to die, as the 
conditions proposed by Angelo were out 
of the question. The duke, disguised as 
a friar, heard the whole story, and per¬ 
suaded Isabel to “ assent in words," but 
to send Mariana (the divorced “ wife " of 
Angelo! to take her place. This was 
done; but Angelo sent the provost to 
behead Claudio, a crime which “the 
friar " contrived to avert. Next day, the 
duke returned to the city, and Isabel told 
her tale. The end was, the duke married 
Isabel, Angelo took back his wife, and 
Claudio married Juliet whom he had 
seduced. — Shakespeare : Measure far 
Measure (1603). (^e Mariana, p. 673.) 

(This story is from Whetstone's comedy 
of Promos and Cassandra (1578). A 
similar stor^ is given also in Giraldi 
Cinthio’s third decade of stories.) 

Medam'otbi, the island at which the 
fleet of PantagVuel landed on the fourth 
day of their voyage. Here many choice 
curiosities were bought, such as “ the 
picture of a man's voice," an “echo 
drawn to life," “ Plato's ideas," some of 
“ Epicuros's atoms," a sample of ** Phi¬ 
lomela's needlework," and other objects 
of virtu to be obtained nowhere else.— 
Rabelais: Pantaffruel, iv. 3 (1545). 

{Medamothi is a compound Greek 
word, meaning “never in any place." 
So Utopia is a ureek compound, meaning 
“no place;” Kennaqukair is a Scotch 
compound, meaning “I know not where;" 
and iCennahtwharis Anglo-Saxon for the 
same. All these places are in 91^ north 
lat. and 180^ x' west long., in the NililM 
Ocean.) 

Medea, a famous sorceress of Colchis, 
who mairied Jason the leader of the Argo¬ 
nauts, and aided him in getting possemm 
of the golden fleece. After being married 
ten years. Jason repudiated her for Glauc6; 
and Medw, in revenge, sent the bride a 
poisoned robe, which killed both Glaucd 
and her father. Medea then tore to pieces 
her two sons, and fled to Athens in a 
chariot drawn bf dragons. 

(The story has been dramatised to 
Greek, by JEuripId^; to latin, by Senbee 
and by Ovid; in i^nch. by £araeitie 
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MidU, 1635), Longepicrre (169^. and 
L^ouve (1849); la English, by Glover, 

Mrs Y«ttts was a tupecb “ Madea.”— 

N.B.—Ovid, in his Heroldes (4 syl.), 
has an hypothetical letter, in Latin verse, 
supposed to be written by Medea to 
fason after his marriage with CretSsa 
(dau^ter of king Creon), reminding him 
of all she had done for him, and reproving 
him for his infidelity. It is well known 
that Medea sent the bride a poisoned 
robe, which caused her death ; and, after 
a time, Jason himself was killed Iw the 
mast of the Argo falling on his head. 

Mede'a and Absyr'ttui. When 
Medea fled with Jason from Colchis (in 
Asia), she murdered her brother Absyr- 
tus, and, cuttizig the body into several 
pieces, strewed the fragments about, that 
the father might be delayed in picking 
them up, and thiis be unable to overtake 
the fugitive. 

Mee( I an infant of thn duk« of VoxK 
Into as many g-obbets will I eat It 
A» wild Medea younif Absyrtut did. 

Shakespeare: a Henry VI. act r. ic. a {i59i>. 

Mede'a'g Kettle. Medea the sor¬ 
ceress cut to pieces an old ram, threw the 
parts into her caldron, and by her incan¬ 
tations changed the old ram into a young 
lamb. The daughters of Pelias thought 
they would have their father restored to 
youth, as JEson bad been. So they 
killed him, and put the body in Medea's 
caldron ; but Medea refused to utter the 
needful incantation, and so the old man 
was not restored to life. (Sec Vran.) 

ChanM the shape, and shake off Mgo, Get thorn 
Modea^ kettle, ao<I be boiled aoew.i^Cea^f'rinw.* 
LtmftrLMM, Iv. (>(>95}. 

aC^decin Maigpre Lui (/>), a 
comedy by Moli^re {z666). The*’' enforced 
doctor" IS Sg:^arelle, a faggot-maker, 
who is called in by Gdronte to core bis 
daughter of dumbness. (The rest of the 
tale is given under Geronte, No. 2.) 

(to 1733 Fielding produced a farce 
called Th€ Mock Doctor, which was based 
on this comedy. The doctor he calls 
“Gregory,” and Geronte “sir Ja^er.** 
Lucinde, the dumb girl, he calls “ Char¬ 
lotte," and Anglicises her lover Ldandre 
into •’ l.eander.”) 

HtdJiasii thff keen "), one of 

Mahomet^s swords. 

Uodioiiio. So the alchemists called 
the matter (whatever It might be) by 
which thw performed their transforma- 
**oiist asy for example^ the “ philosopher's 


stone,” which was to transmute whatever 
It touched into gold; “ the elixir of life,” 
which was to renew old age to youth. 

How much unlike art thou, Mark Antony I 

Yet, coming from him. that great medlcme hath 

With his tinct gilded thee. 

Shakespeare : Antony and Cleopatra, act L ic. 5 (tSoB). 

The Father of Medicine, Aretaeos of 
C^padocia (second and third centuries). 

Y Also HippocVatds of Cos (B.a 

460-357)* 

Medi'na, the Golden Mean person!* 
fled. Step-sister of EUssa (parsimony) 
and Perissa (extravagance). The three 
sisters could never agree on any subject, 
— Spenser: Fairie Queene, il. (1590). 

Meditatioiui among tho Tombs, 

a prose work of a similar order to Sturm's 
Reflections, and Young’s Night Thoughts ; 
by Hervey (1746}. 

Moditorzaziean Sea (Tha Key of 

the), the fortress of Gibraltar. 

BKedley (Matthew), the factotum of 
#sir Walter Waring. He marries Dolly, 
daughter of Goodman Fairlop the wood- 
mhn.^Dudtey: The Woodman (1771). 

Medo'ra, the beloved wife of Conrad 
the corsair. When Conrad was taken 
captive by the pacha Seyd, Medora mi 
day after day expecting his return, and 
feeling the heart-anguish of hope deferred. 
Still he returned not, and Medora died. 
In the mean time, Gulnare, the favourite 
concubine of Seyd, murdered the pacha, 
liberated Conrad, and sailed with him to 
the corsair’s island home. When, how¬ 
ever, Conrad found Medora was dead, he 
quitted the island, and went no one k^w 
whither. 'The sequel of the story forms 
the poem called Lara,'^Byron: The 
Corsair (1814). 

Medo'ro, a Moorish youth of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, but of humble race; 
page to Agramante. Being wounded, 
Angelica dressed his wounds, feH in love 
with him, married hifn, and retired wifo 
him to Cathay, where, in right of bis 
wife, be became king. 'Xliis was the 
cause of Orlando’s madness.—ilrforfo.* 
Orlando Furioso (xsi6). 

Whun d<» Roidtm [Oriando] dlawwnnd te « tom- 
tftln prooft of Aagdlai'fl dbhQOOttnbte cowhuervlth 
Modoro. it dlitiactod hla to tucb « d«efM tb«t to 
ton Bp bar* tfMs iqr tto rooU, tuOiad tto 
streaiBS. destroyod Socks, slow stopbetds, Ss«d thtm 
huts, pulled bouseo to tho grottnd, aod cocBialttied « 
thoomd ottor most ftirloos asploks wortkf of tottw 
^Mtetod M&me's register.-^rpBMto.* Om Ouineik 

MedwIlA Theoiogiss, a contm* 
venial treatise by williapa ^es (i$a 3 l. 



MEDULLA THEOLOGICA. 

Medulla Theologlca, a theological 
work by Louis Abelli bishop of Rhodes 
(1604-1691). It is alluded to by Boileau, 
in the Luirin, iv. (1683). 

Medn'sa {The Soft), Mary Stuart 
queen of Scots (1542-1587). 

Rise from thv bloody a^ve. 

Thou soft Medusa of the “ Fated Une," 

Whose evil beauty looked to death the brarel 

Lent Lytttn : Odt, i. (1839). 

Meeta, the *' maid of Mariendorpt,” 
a true woman and a true heroine. She is 
the daughter of Mahldenau, minister of 
Mariendorpt, whom she loves almost to 
idolatry. Her betrothed is major Rupert 
Roselheim. Hearing of her father's 
captivity at Prague, she goes thither on 
foot to crave his pardon.— Knowles: 
The Maid of Mariendorpt (1838). 

Meg. a pretty, bright, dutiful girl, 
daughter of Toby Veck, and engaged to 
Richard, whom she marries on New 
Year’s Day.— Dickens: The Chimes 
(1844). 

Meg Dods. the old landlady at St. 
Ronan s Well.— W. Scott : St. 
Ronan's Well (time, George III.). 

Meg Merriliee. a ha]f>crazy sibyl, 
the ruler of the gipsy race. She the 
nurse of Han7 Bertram.— Sir W. Scott : 
Guy Mannerin^ (time, George II.). 

*.* In Terry’s dramatized version of 
Guy Mannering, Miss Cushman was an 
inimitable Meg Merrilies. It was one of 
the finest pieces of acting I ever saw 
(1818-1876). Tlie words of her part were 
poor stuff, but her look, her gestures, her 
tone of voice, her coming on and going 
off, were all eloquent. 

Meg Murdochsou, an old gipsy 
thief, mother of Madge Wildfire.— Sir 
W, Scott: Heart of Midlothian (time. 
George II,). 

Megid'don. the tutelar angel of 
Simon the Canaanite. This Simon, 
**Ofice a shepherd, was called by Jesus 
from the field, and feasted Him in his 
hut with a — Klopsiock : The 

Messiah, iii. (1748). 

Megisigjard. the belt of Thor, 
whercl^ his strength was doubled. 

MegUmog^WOn the mat pearU 
feather*^), a magician, and the Manlto of 
wealth. It was Megissogwon who sent 
the fiery fever on man, the white fog, 
and death. Hiawatha slew him, and 
taught man the science of medicine. 
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This great Pearl-Feather slew the father 
of Niko'mis (the grandmother of Hia¬ 
watha). Hiawatha all day long fought 
with the magician without effect; at ni^t- 
fall the woodpecker told him to strike at 
the tuft of hair on the magician’s head, 
the only vulnerable place; accordingly, 
Hiawatha discharged his three remaimng 
arrows at the hair-tuft, and Megissogwon 
died. 

Honour b« to Hiawatha I 

He hath slain the great Pearl-Feather { 

Slain the mij^htiest of inagidani-> 

Him that sent .the iiery fever, . . . 

Seat disease and death amonf its. 

L»ng/tllrm : Hiawatha, lx. (iiS5)i 

Megnotin. (See Mejnoun.) 

Megf'ra, a lascivious lady in the drama 
called Philaster or Love Lies a-bleeding, 
by Beaumont and Fletcher (1608). 

Meigle. in Strathmore, the place 
where Guinever, Arthur’s queen, was 
buried. 

Meiklehono (Isaac), one of the 

elders of Roseneath parish.— Sir W, 
Scott: Heart of Midlothian {time, George 
II.). 

MeiklevLam (Mr. Saunders), ** the 
man of law,” in the managing committee 
of the Spa hoteL— Sir W. Scott: St. 
Ronan s Well (time, George III,). 

Meister (Wilhelm), the hero and 
title of a novel by Goethe, the object of 
which is to show that man, despite his 
errors and shortcomings, is led by a 
guiding hand, and reacies some higher 
aim at last (1821). 

Meisterfdngers, or minstrel trades¬ 
men of Germany. An assodation of 
master tradesmen, to revive the national 
minstrelsy, which had fallen into decay 
with the decline of the minnesingefa or 
love-minstrels (1350-1W3). Their sub¬ 
jects were chiefly moral or religious, and 
constructed according to rigid i^es. 
The three chief were Hans Roseublilt 
(armorial painter, bom 1450), Hans 
role (surgeon, bom 1479), and Hans 
Sachs (cobbler, 1494-1574). The next 
best were Heinrich von Mueglen, Konrad 
Harder, Master Altschwcrt, Master Bar- 
ihcl Regenbogen (the blacksmith), Mus. 
cablut (the tailor), and Hans Blots (the 
barber). 

Mej'uotui ud Wlalt (a syl-)> 
a Persian love tale, the Romeo and 
Juliet of Eastern romance. They are tb® 
most beautiful, chaste, and imiNisdoiiate 



MELANCHATES. 


MELIBE. 


of lovers; the models of what lovers 
would be if human nature were perfect. 

When he sang the lores of MegnAun and Ldleh ... 
tears Insensibly orerflowed the cheeks of his auditors. 
—Be£k/ 9 rd, yathtk 

BCelau'cliates (4 syl.), the hound 
that killed Actaeon, and was changed 
into a hart. 

MelanchAtes, that hound 

That plucked Acteon to the grounds, 

Gaue niin ins mortal wound, . . . 

Was chaung< 4 dl to a harte. 

SMelUn: PhUi/ Sj>arr<m (time, Henry VIIL). 

Melancholy [The AnaJomy of),% 
book full of quotations, Greek, Latin, 
German, Italian, French, and English. 
It treats of philosophy, medicine, poetry, 
astrology, music, etc. It first shows 
what melancholy means, then branches 
off into its seat, varieties, causes, 
symptoms, cure; it first takes melancholy 
generally, and then descends to special 
kinds of melancholy. It is one of the 
most enidite books ever published, and is 
a mine of wealth to authors and orators. 
- Robert Burton (1621). 

(Dr. T. Bright wrote a Treatise on 
Melancholy (1586); and Thomas Wharton 
a poem on The Pleasures of Melancholy^ 
* 74 S) 

Nothing K) dainty sweet as lovely meUncholy. 

Beaumont mnd FUtektr. 

Melantlus, a rough, honest soldier, 
who believes every one is true till con¬ 
victed of crime, and then i.s he a relentless 
punisher. Melantius and Diph'ilus arc 
brothers of EvadnA— Beaumont and 
Fletcher: The Maid's Tragedy {i6to). 

•. • The master scene between Antony 
and Ventkiius in Dryden’s All for Love is 
copied from The Maid's Tragedy, “Ven- 
tidius " is in the place of Melantius. 

Melchior, one of the three kings of 
Cologne. He was the ** Wise Man of the 
East" who offered to the infant Jesus 
gold, the emblem of royalty. The other 
two were Caspar and Balthazar, Mel¬ 
chior means ** king of light/* 

Melchior, a monk attending the black 
priest of St. Paul's.— Sir \V. Scott: Anne 
of Geierstein (time, Edward IV.), 

Melchior (i.e. Melchior PfnxinF), a 
German poet who wrote the Teueraanky 
an epic poem which has the kaiser Maxi¬ 
milian of Frederick HI.) for its 

hero. This poem was the Orlando 
Furioso of the Germans. 

Sm the poet Meletilor, ilngtng kaiser Msztmillaa*! 
praise, 

r Furtmhrr, 


Melea'gfer, son of Althsea, who was 
doomed to live while a certain log re¬ 
mained unconsumed. Althaea kept the 
log for several years, but being one day 
angry with her son, she cast it on the fire, 
where it was consumed. Her son died at 
the same moment.— Ovid: Metam,, viii. 4, 
Sir John Davies uses this to illus¬ 
trate the immortality of the soul. He 
says that the life of the soul does not 
depend on the body as Meleager's Ufe 
depended on the fatal brand. 

Again, if by the body’i prop she stand— 

If on the body's !i/e her Itfe dejpend. 

As*Meleager’s on the fatal brand; 

The body’s good she only would intend. 

Reason, id. (t6aa). 


Melesig' 62 X 68 (5 syl.), Homer is so 
called from the river Melfts (a syl,), in 
Asia Minor, on the banks of which some 
say he was bom. 

. . . various-measured verse, 
iCoUan charms and Dorian lyric odes. 

And his who nve them breath, but higher sung, 
Blind Melesi^nA«, thence Homer called. 

Whose poem Pharbus challenged for his own. 

MU ton : Paradise Regained (t&fi). 

Me'li (Giovanni), a Sicilian, bom at 
Palermo ; immortalized by his eclo^fues 
and idylls. Meli is called '* The Sicilian 
Theocritus” (1740-1815). 

Much it pleased h*m to peruse 
The songs of the Sicilian Muso— 

Bucolic songs by Meli sung. 

Lang/tlltm: The iFayside Inn (prelude, itfis). 


Meliades (4 syl,), an anagram of 
Miles a Ddji, "God’s Soldier.” So 
prince Henry (son of James I.) called 
himself; and, at his death, W. Drummond 
wrote an elegy, called Tears on the Death 
of Meliades (1613). 

(Froissart compiled the verses written 
by the duke of Brabant, and added some 
of his own. He called the collection 
Meliador, or The Knight of the Golden 
Sun, about T390.) 


Meliadus, father of sir Tristan; 
prince of Lyonnesse, and one of the 
heroes of Arthurian romance .—Tristan 
de Leonois (1489). 

*.* Tristan, in the History of Prince 
Arthur, compiled by sir T. Malory (1470), 
is called " Tristram ; ” but the old minn^ 
singers of Germany (twelfth century) 
called the name "Tristan.” 

Mel'ibw (3 syl-), a rich young man 
married to Prudens. One day, when 
Melibd was in the fields, some enemies 
broke into his house, beat his wife, and 
wounded his daughter Sophie in hex feet, 
hands, ears, nose, and mouth. Melibft 
was furious and vowed vengeance, but 
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Prtidm persuaded him " to forgive bis 
enemies, and to do good to them who 
despitefully used him.'* So he called 
together Ms enemies, and forgave them, 
to the end that “God of His endeles 
mercie wole at the tyme of our deyinge 
forgive us oure giltes that we have 
trespased to Him in this wreeched world." 
•*^CA 4 xmer: Canterbury 7 tf/« {1388). 

(This prose tale is a literal translation 
of a French story, called Livre de Melihh 
€i de dame Prudence^ which is a free 
translation of the Latin story of Albertano 
de Brescia .—See MS. Reg., xix. 7; and 
MS. Reg., xix. ii, British Museum.) 

Melibee, a shepherd, and the re¬ 
puted father of Pastorella. Pastorella 
married sir Calidore .—Faerie 
Queene, vl 9(1596). 

(“ Melibee ” is sir Francis Walsingham. 
In the Ruins of Time Spenser cal& him 
"Meliboe/' Sir Philip Sidney (the “sir 
Calidorc *' of the Faerie Queene) married 
his daughter P'ranees. Sir P'rancis Wal¬ 
singham died in 1590, so poor that he did 
not leave enough to defray his funeral 
expenses.) 

Melibce'an ByOi a rich purple. So 

called because Moliboea of Thessaly was 
famous for the ostrum, a fish used in 
dying purple. 

A mil’tary vest of p-uple floiredL 
Livelier tJiao Meliij «*in, 

Milton: Faradist Lest, xL *43 (1665). 

Meliboexia, one of the shepherds in 
Eclogue i. of Virgil. 

Spenser, in the Ruins of Time (1591), 
calls sir Francis Walsingham ** the good 
Meliboe;" and in the last book of the 
P<UHe Queene he calls him “ Melibee." 

DCelin'dit, cousin of Sylvia. She 
loves Worthy, whom she pretends to 
dislike, and coquets with him for twelve 
months. Having driven her roode.^t 
lover to the verge of distraction, she 
rdents, and consents to marry him.— 
Farquhar: The Recruiting Officer {1 705). 

Mel 'ior, a lovely fany, who carried off 
in her magic bark, Parthen'epex of Blois 
to her secret island. —Parthenopex de Blais 
(a French romance, twelfth century). 

Melifen'dzA ( Th€ princess), natural 
daughter of Marsilio, and the " supposed 
daughter of Charlem^^e." She elop^ 
with don Gayferos. The king Marsilio 
sent his troops in pursuit of the fimitives. 
Having made Mdisendra his wim, don 
Gayferos dcUvored her up captivo to the 


Moon at Saragosia. This was the stoiy 
of the puppet*show of Master Peter, 
exhibited to don Quixote and bis 'squire 
at “the inn beyond the hermitage.’*— 
Cervantes: Dan Quixote, II. il. 7 (1615). 

Mellsfus, a prophetess who lived Ui 
Merlin’s cave. Bradamant gave her the 
enchanted ring to take to Roge'ro; so, 
under the form of Atlantds, she went to 
Alcina’s isle, delivered Rogfiro, and dis¬ 
enchanted all the captives in the island. 

In bk. xlx. Melissa, under the form of 
Rodfiraont, persuaded Agramant to break 
the league which was to settle the contest 
by single combat, and a general battle 
ensued. — Ariosto: Orlando Furioso 

If This incident of bk. xix. b similar 
to that in Homer’s Iliad, iil., iv., where 
Paris and Meneiaos agree to settle the 
contest by single combat; but Minerva 
persuades Pand^lros to break the truce, 
and a general battle ensues. 

(There b a Melissa in Tennyson’s 
Princess, 1847.) 

Melita (now Malta). The point to 
which the vessel that carried Sl Paul was 
driven was the “Porto de San Paolo,** 
and according to tradition the cathedral 
of Citta Vecchia stands on the site of the 
house of Publius the Roman governor. 
St. Paul's grotto, a cave in the vicinity, b 
80 named in honour of the great apostle. 

MelPtns, a gentleman of Cyprus, in 
the drama called The Laws of Candy, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1647). 

MoUbjUS, king of Thessaly, in the 
golden era of Saturn. He was the first 
to tame horses for the use of man. 

la whose thne refgrned also la Thessayle (a ^)i, * 

A parte of Crece, the kynj Mclizyua, 

That was rig^ht strons anef fierce In batulle} 

By whose lahoure. as the storye sheweth M, 

He brake first horsea. wUde ana rtf^oroua, 

Tcaciiiiie his men on them ritftit wel Co lyde; 

And he hiioseife did first the horse bestrido. 

Hawes : Ths Passt-fym* q/ PUsurs, 1. 

Melii'ytUl {King) held his court in the 
Tower of Qiivalry, and there knighted 
Graunde Amoure, after giving him the 
following advice 

And first GwM hto lem hara«y«s shosild iMIl 

HU habergion. of Psr/ect Kyrhtemsnet, 

Gird first with the eirale of Chastitie: 

His rich pUcarde should be good tsaisuiM, 

Brodred with Altm ... ^ 

Th« helmet Mekmis, aod the sb^kle GaedPeyelth 
HU swetde vreri, «i St, Feule Wfetli. 

Hams : Ths Pasu-tfme ^Pksurt, rnriU. 

Kail (Mr.), the poor, down^trodden 
second master at Salem House, the scb^i 
of Mr, CreaklBS. Mr. Um pli^ 
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flalt. His moth«p liired ia aa almshouse, 
and Steerfortb used to taunt Mell with 
this ** degradation/' and indeed caused 
him to be discharged. Mell emigrated 
to Australia, and succeeded well in the 
new country.— Dickins: David Co^r- 

Kelle'foat (• syl.), in lore with 
C>nthia daughter of sir Paul Pliant. 
His aunt, lady Touchwood, had a criminal 
fondness for him, and because he re¬ 
pelled her advances she vowed his ruin. 
After passing several hair-breadth escapes 
from the “double dealing*' of his aunt 
and bis “ friend" Maskwell, he succeeded 
in winning and marrying the lady of his 
attachment, — Congrev4 : Tfu Double 
Dealer (1700). 

SCellifluoiui Doctor (The), St 
Bernard, whose writings were called “ a 
river of paradise " (1091-1153). 

Melxiotte (Claude), a gardener’s son, 
in love with Pauline “the Beauty of 
Lyons,*’ but treated by her with contempt 
Beauseant and Glavis, two other rejected 
suitors, conspired with him to humble 
the proud fair one. To this end, Claude 
assumed to be the prince of Como, and 
Paidine married him, but was indignant 
when she discovered how she had been 
duped. Claude left her to join the French 
army, and, under the name of Morier, 
rose in two years and a half to the rank 
of colonel. He then returned to Lyons, 
and found his father-in-law on the eve 
of bankruptcy, and Pauline about to be 
sold to Beauseant to pay the creditors 
Claude paid the money required, and 
claimed Pauline as his loving and truthful 
wifc.-~Z^(/ Lytton : Lady o/Lyms (1838), 

SCelo (Juan de), bom at Castile in the 
fifteenth century. A dispute having 
arisen at Esalo'na upon the question 
whether Achilla or Hector were the 
braver warrior, the marauis de Ville'na 
called out, “ Let us see it the advocates 
of Achillas can fight as well as prate." 
At the word, there appeared in the 
assecfibly a gigantic fire-breathing mon¬ 
ster, which repeated the same diallenge. 
Every one shrank bock except luan de 
Melo, who drew his sword and placed 
himself before king Juan II. to protect 
him, “tide life, tide death." The king 
appointed him alcayd8 of Alcala la Real, 
in Grana^da. for ms loyally.—CAnwfm 
de Dm Aharo de Luna, 

Mflsropa (KfVirri, an heiress, who 
<narries Charles Middlewick. This was 


against the consent of his father, becAtise 
Violet had the bad taste to snub the re> 
tired tradesman, andconsidei’ed vulgarity 
as the “ unpardonable sin." 

Mary Melrose, Violet’s couuin, but with¬ 
out a penny. She marries Talbot Champ- 
n^s; but his father, sir Geoffry, wanted 
him to marry Violet the heiress.—//. J* 
Byron : Our Boys (a comedy, 1875). 

tfelusiua, the most famous of the 
fits of France. Having enclosed her 
father in a mountain for offending her 
mother, she was condemned to become 
a serpent every Saturday. When she 
married the count of Lusignan, she made 
her husband vow never to visit her on 
that day, but the jealousy of the count 
made him break his vow. Melusina was, 
in consequence, obliged to leave her 
mortal husband, and roam about the 
world as a ghost till the day of doom. 
Some say the count immured her in the 
dimgeon wall of his castle. — Jean d A rras 
(^pirteenth century). 

•. • The cry of despair given by the fie 
when she discovered the indiscreet visit of 
her husband, is the origin of the phrase, 
Un cri de Milusine (“A shriek of de- 
»piir"). 

Kelvil {Sir yohn), a young baronet, 
engaged to be married to Miss Sterling, 
the dder daughter of a City merchant, 
who promises to settle on her ^8o,ooa 
A little before the marriage, sir John finds 
that he has no regard for Miss Sterling, 
but a great love for her younger sister 
Fanny, to whom he makes a proposal of 
marriage. His proposal is rejected ; and 
it is soon brought to light that Miss Fanny 
has been clandestinely married to Lova- 
well for four months.— Colman and Gar- 
rick: The Clandestine Marriage (1766). 

KSXcinUJB (Major), a magistrate 
at Cairnvreckan village.— Sir W, Scott: 
IVaverl^ (time, George II. ). 

Melville (Sir Robert), one of the 
embassy from the privy council to Mary 
queen of Scots.— Sir W, Scott: Tm 
A bbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Melville, the father of Constantia. — 
Macklin: The Man 0/the World (1764). 

Melville (Julia), a truly noble girl, 
in love with Faulkland, who is alway.. 
jealous of her without a shadow of cause. 
She receives his tunuendoeft without re* 
sentment, and treats him with singly 
and forbx^anoe (see act i. a).— 

The Rivals (1775)* 
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Melyhalt lady\ « powerful 

subject of king Arthur, whose domains sir 
Galiot invad< 3 ; notwithstanding which, 
the lady chose sir Galiot as her fancy 
knight and chevalier. 

Krglfflff Q 3 fff kin^ of the Ethiopians. 
He went to the assistance of his uncle 
Priam, and was slain by Achillas. His 
mother Eos, inconsolable at his death, 
weeps for him every morning, and her 
tears constitute what we call dew. 

Mentnon, the black statue of king 
Amen'ophis III. at Thebes, in Egypt, 
which, being struck with the rays of the 
morning sun, gives out musical sounds. 
Kircher says these sounds are due to a 
sort of clavecin or iEolian harp enclosed 
in the statue, the cords of which are acted 
upon by the warmth of the sun. Cam- 
byses, resolved to learn the secret, cleft 
the statue from head to waist; but it 
continued to utter its morning melody 
notwithstanding. 

, . . old Memnon’s Image, long renowned 
By fabling N Uus; to the quivering touch 
of Titan's ray, with each repulsive string 
Consenting, sounded thro* the warbling afr 
Unbidden strains. 

A ktnsidt : PUasurts 0/ I. (1744). 

Memnon, ‘'the mad lover," general 
of As'lorax king of Paphos.— Beaumont 
and Fletcher : The Mad Lover (1617). 

Memnon, the title of a novel by Vol¬ 
taire, the object of which is to show the 
folly of aspiring to too much wisdom. 

Memnon *8 Sister, Hc'mera, men¬ 
tioned by Dictys Cretensis. 

Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Metmioo's sister might beseem. 

Milton : Jl Pemtroso ( 1638 ). 

Memoirs of F.P., a " parish clerk," 
written by Dr. Arbuthnot, in ridicule of 
Burnet's History of My Own Times 
1734). The parish clerk is pompous, 
woray, pugnacious, and conceited. 

Memorable ( The Ever-), John Hales 
of Eton (1584-1656). 

Memory. The persons most noted 
for their memory are— 

(1) Magliabfxhi of Florence, called 
** The Universal Index and Living Cydo- 
pasdia ” (1633-1714). 

(2) P. J. BERONicidS, the Greek and 
Latin improvisator, who knew by heart 
Horace, Virgil, Cicero, Juvenal, both the 
PUnys, Homer, and Aristophifn^ He 
died at Middleburgh, in 1676. 

(3) Andrew Fuller, after bearing 
500 tines twice, could repeat them without 


a mistake. He could also repeat verbatim 
a sermon or speech; could tell either 
backwards or forward every shop sign 
from the Temple to the extreme end of 
Cheapside, and the articles displayed ia 
each of the shops. 

{4) ‘ * Memory " WoODFALL could cany 
in his head a debate, and repeat it a fort¬ 
night afterwards. 

(5) "Memory" THOMPSON could re¬ 
peat the names, trades, and particulars 
of every shop from Ludgate Hill to Picca¬ 
dilly. 

(6) William Radcliff, the husband 
of the novelist, could repeat a debate the 
next morning. 

Garrick could repeat his part by reading It once 
over. I have more than once heard Woodham, « 
Fellow of Jesus, repeat a column of the Times 
reading it once over. 

(See PANJANI3RUM.) 

Memory {The Bard of), Samuel 
Rogers, author of Pleasures of Memory 
(1762-1855). 

(Tennyson wrote an Ode to Memory, 
1830.) 

Men of Prester Jolm’a Country. 

Presier John, in his letter to Manuel 
Comnenus, says his land is the home of 
men with horns ; of one-eyed men (the 
eye being in some cases before the head, 
and in some cases behind it); of giants 
forty ells in height {i.e, 120 feet); of the 
phoenix, etc.; and of ghouls who feed 
on premature children. He gives the 
names of fifteen different tributary states, 
amongst which are those of Gog and 
Magog (now shut m behind lofty moun¬ 
tains) ; but at the end of the world these 
fifteen states will overrun the whole earth. 

Meualcas, any shepherd or rustic. 
The name occurs in the idylls of Theoc'- 
ritos, the Eclogues of Virgil, and the 
Shepheardes Calendar of Spenser. 

Men'cia of Mosquara (jOam/ta) 
married don Alvaro de Mello. A few 
days after the marriage. Alvaro happened 
to quarrel with don An'drea de Ba^ and 
kill him. He was obliged to flee from 
Spain, leaving his bride behind, and his 
properly was confiscated. For feven 
years she received no intelligenoe of bis 
whereabouts (for he was a slave most of 
the time), but when seven years had 
elapsed the report of bis dem in Fes 
reached her. The young widow now 
married the marquis of Goaidia, who 
lived in a grand castle near Burgos; but 
walking in the grounds one morning she 
was struck with the earnestnois with 
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irlkich one of the under-gardeners looked 
at her. This man proved to be her first 
husband, don Alvaro, with whom she now 
fled from the castle; but on the road a 
gang of robbers fell upon them. Alvaro 
was killed, and the lady taken to the 
robbers’ cave, where Gil Bias saw her 
and heard her sad tale. The lady was 
soon released, and sent to the castle of 
the marquis of Guardia. She found the 
marquis dying from grief, and indeed 
he died the day following, and Mencia 
retired to a convent.— Gil Bias, 
i. 11-14 (1715). 

BKondo'sa, a Jew prize-fighter, who 
held the belt at the close of the eighteenth 
century; and in 1791 opened the Lyceum 
in the Strand, to teach ' ‘ the noble art of 
self-defence.” 

I would have dealt the fellow that abused vou such a 
recomt>ense in the fifth buttoa. that my friena Mendoza 
should not have placed it bettor.—CMwsdzr/a>Mf; i^iva 
(hi Jew, iv. a {1776). 

There is a print often seen in old picture sltops, 01 
Humphreys and Mendoza sparring, and a queer 
anguuu exhibition it is. Wli.vt that u to the modem 
art of boxing. Quick's style of acting was to Dowton's, 
^Ruerds a Stagt VeUran. 

Xendosa {Isaac), a rich Jew, who 
thinks himself monstrously wise, but is 
duped Iw every one. (See under Isaac, p. 
529.)— Sheridan : The Duenna {1775). 

i ohn Kemble [1757-1833] once designed to pUy 
lacheath" 0 />era, by Gay], a part about 

as much suited to biro as " Isaac Mendoza." It is 
notorious tbM he persisted in playing “Charles 
Surface " in the School for Scandal [Sheridan], till 
Mime wag said to him, “ Mr. Kemble, you have often 
given us ^ Charles's martyrdom,* when ^all we hare his 
testoratioof G. RusstU: R^rtstntativt Actors, 

«a- 

Meneoll'miaiUi, persons exactly like 
each other, as the brothers Dromio. So 
c:iUed from the Mencechmi of Plautus. 

Menec'r&tes (4 syl.), sl physician of 
Syracuse, of unbounded vanity and arro¬ 
gance. He assumed to himself the title 
of Jupiter, and in a letter to Philip king 
of Macedon he began thus : Menecrat£s 
Jupiter to kin^ Philip greeting.” Being 
asked by Philip to a l^nquet, the phy¬ 
sician was serv^ only with frankincense, 
Hke the gods ; but Menccrat^ was greatly 
offended, and hurried home. 

Such was MenecratAs ol little worth. 

Who love, the saviour, to be called presumed, 

To wAotii of laceiuM Philip made a feast, 

And gave pride scorn and hunger to digest. 

RrsoJte : h^pAsitiom Fame, etc. (<554-1609. 

St. David’s, in Wales. A 
corruption of Hmemmew, its old British 
»iame. 

Mattgg {Jchn\, the surly innkeeper at 


Kirchhoff village.— W, Scott: Anne 
of Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Meziippee {Satyre), a famous political 
satire, written during the time of what is 
called in French history the Holy Les^ue, 
the objects of which were to exterminate 
the huguenots, to confine the king (Henri 
111.) in a monastery, and to crown the 
due dc Guise. The satire is partly in 
verse, and partly in prose ; and its object 
is to expose the perfidious intentions of 
Philip of Spain and the culpable ambition 
of the Guises. 

It is divided into two parts, the first of 
which is entitled Catholicon d'Espagne, 
by Pierre Leroy (1593), exposing those 
who had been corrupteii by the gold of 
Spain ; the second part is entitled Abrigi 
des Etats de la Ligue, by Gillot, Pithou, 
Rapin, and Passerat, published 1594. 

•. • Menippus was a cynic philosopher 
and poet of Gadara, in Phoenicia, who 
wrote twelve books of satires in prose 
verse. 

(Varro wrote in Latin a work called 
The Satires of Menippus {Satyr ce Menip^ 
pta).) 

Btenteith \Tht earl of), a kinstnao 
of the earl of Montrose. He marries 
Annot Lyle, the heroine.— Sir IV. Scott: 
Legend of Montrose (time, Charles I.). 

Mentor, a wise and faithful adviser 
or guide. So called from Mentor, a 
friend of Ulyss^, whose form Minerva 
assumed when she accompanied Tele- 
machos in his search for his father.— 
Finelon: Tlllmaque (1700), 

Mepliiitopli'eles (5 syL), the 
sneering, jeering, leering attendant 
demon of Faust in Goethe’s drama of 
Faust, and Gounod’s opera of the same 
name. Marlowe calls the name ‘ * Mephos- 
tophilis ” in bis drama entitled Dr.Faustus, 
Shakespeare, in his Merry Wives of Wind* 
sor, wntes the name ’* Mephostophilus; " 
and in the opera he is called ‘ * Menstofele ” 
(5 syL). In the old demonology, Mephis- 
iophel6s was one of the seven chief devils, 
and second of the fallen archangels. 

Mapliostopkilis, the attendant 
den>on of Faustus, in Msurlowe’s tragedy 
of Dr. Faustus (1589)* 

Thera if «n awful melanclioiy atKwt Mailowe'f 
“ MephoetoDhiUf." peihapf more meprafsira ttum ttm 
m«li|m«iit ntiith of that mnd In the znmwirad wQ«}t el 
Gfi^9.**FaUmw$. 

X«pk<Mitophilii», the i^irit or 

fiuniliar of sir John Faustus or [Dr.] 
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John Faust {Shakespeare: Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 1596). Subsequently it became 
a term of reproach, about equJil to ** imp 
of the devil* 

Keroar (Major), at the presidency of 
Madras .—Sir W. Scott: The Surgeon*! 
Datighter (Wmt, George II.). 

Mordiant of Venioo (The), An- 
thonio, who borrowed 3000 ducats for 
three months of Shylock a Jew, The 
money was borrowed to lend to a friend 
named Bassanio, and the Jew, “ in merry 
sport," instead of interest, agreed to lend 
the money on these conditions: If An- 
thonio paid it within three months, he 
should pay only the principal; if he did 
not pay it back within that time, the 
merchant should forfeit a pound of his 
own flesh, from any part of his body the 
Jew might choose to cut it oflf. As 
Anlhonio’s ships were delayed by con¬ 
trary winds, be could not pay the money, 
and the ^ew demanded the forfeiture. 
On the trial which ensued, Portia, in the 
dress of a law doctor, conducted t^ case, 
and, when the Jew was going to take the 
forfeiture, stopped him by saying that the 
bond stated “ a pound of flesh/^and that 
therefore he was to shed no drop of blood, 
and he must cut neither more nor less 
than an exact pound, on forfeit of his 
life. As these conditions were practically 
impossible, the Jew was nonsuited and 
fined for seeking the life of a citizen.— 
Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice (1598), 
% The story is in the Gesta Homanorum, 
the tale of the bond bein^ cb. xlviii., and 
that of the caskets cb. cu.; but Shake¬ 
speare took bis plot from a Florentine 
novelette called 11 Fecoronet written in 
the fourteenth century, but not published 
till the sixteenth. 

If There is a ballad on the subject, the 
date of which has not been determined. 
The bargain runs thus— 

** No penoy for the loAoe of tt, 

For one year that] yoa pey— 

You nuiy <io« me a food tiunee, 

Before my dying dny; 

But ire wiir have a merry jea^ 

For to be talked long: 

You shall make a booo.” qeoflh 
** That shall be l«r|e er atrone. 

Aftd this Shan be the fbrfeyture. 

Of your owee isebe e pound ; 

If you agree, anake yen the bMid, 

And there's • himdred eroemes. 

(The Jew is called ** Oemutus.**) 

^ Loicl hdd a wager with Brotdc, ihd 
loti. He wagered his head; but saved 
hiniseir by the pka that ikodc might 
take Us head, but might ttot touch w 


neck.—3$ (SimrocVf Edda, % 

305)- 

Merokuit*, Tal, in Chaucer, 

is substantially the same as the first Latin 
metrical tale of Adolphus (1315), and is 
not unlike a Latin prose tale given in the 
appendix of T. Wright’s edition ed 
Msop's fables. The tale is this— 

A girl named May married January, an 
old lx>mbard baron 60 years of age, but 
entertained the love of Damyan, a young 
squire. She was detected in familiar 
intercourse with Damyan, but persuaded 
her husband that his eyes had deceived 
him, and he believed her, for what is 
better than *'a fruitful wife and a con¬ 
fiding spouse'* P—CAaifrrr.* Canterhsry 
Tales 

*.* The tale has been modemiud by 
Ogle and Pope. 

Kerelan Xmwi. (See Mabtxan, 

p. 681 .) 

KeroiUa, a ** maiden queen of great 
power and majesty, famous through all 
the world, and honoured far and nigh.'* 
Her kingdom was disturbed by a soldan, 
her powerful neighbour, stirred up by 
his wife Adida. ITie “maiden queen^ 
is Elizabeth; the “soldan,** Philip of 
Spain; and “Adicia** is injustice, pre¬ 
sumption, or the bigotry of popery.— 
Spenser: Falrie Queene, v. (iS 0 ). 

Vercurial Finger (The), the little 
finger. 

The thumb. In chtroouncy, w* gire Vemtt ; 

The fore finger to Tore; the to Satufii| 

Tlw ring to Sol; tho least to Mercury. 

Ben ymsen: The Aiehemist, 1. • 


Bteron^tio, kinsman of pdnee £s- 
calus. and Romeo's friend. An aity. 
sprightly, elegant young nobleman, so 
full of wit and fancy that Dryden sa^s 
Shakespeare was obliged to kill him in 
the third act, lest the poet himself should 
have been killed by Mercutio.— Shake^ 
fpeare: Romeo and fuliet (1598). 


Kercotk>*t wit, gnlety, cad cotiicgc wIH dweyt 
care liiiii firiende that wish him a longer fife $ pot hi« 
death it not precipitated->he hat lived out th« 
afiotted him la the construedoa of tho f»lkyi->f^. 
yehnsm. 

The fight and BmciAt] bumoov of Morcmlo mnw to 
•ahance aad iOu^iato tba tomandc and patsloaata 
charactor of llomeo.-^fr fK Sent: Tke Dtmm* 


wnHim Lnrt. WMjli. ‘‘•‘“S#-'!? 

Ilia ago, la onrory oento of tho word 
itryTtirMthlaM voice, thrown to tfia mdhwcy iwi”* 
Bi'appMfod. vnt the sIsmI of hli wtaed toM 
aad when he gavo a glaaca of am fgh. 
touched wkh Idt finger at aaothar^t «•. ft 
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Xarontio of Aoton ( The), Willkm 
Lewis (1748-1811). 

Mt. Lewis displayed in aottof a combinatioii nurely 
to be found—that of the fop and the real gentlemao. 

With a Toice, a manner, and a person, all equally 
fraceful and airy, and features at once whimslcaJ and 
ffttiteel, he plajrM on the top of his profession like • 
phime.— Huni: Tht Toitm {1848). 

Mercy, a /oung pilgrim, who ac¬ 
companied Christiana !n her w^ to Zion. 
When Mercy got to the Wicket Gate, she 
swooned from fear of being refused ad¬ 
mittance. Mr. Brisk proposed to her, 
but, being told that she was poor, left 
her, and she was afterwards marri^ to 
Matthew, the eldest son of Christian.— 
Bunyan : Pilgrim't Progress, ii. (1684). 

Merdle {Afr.), banker, a skit on the 
directors of the Royal British Bank, and 
on Mr. Hudson “ the railway king." Mr. 
Merdle, of Harley Street, was called 
the “Master Mind of the Age.” He 
became insolvent, and committed suicide. 

Mr. Merdle was a heavily made man, 
with an obtuse head, and coarse, mean, 
common features. His chief butler said 
of him, “ Mr. Merdle never was a gentle¬ 
man, and no ungentlcmanly act on Mr. 
Merdle's part would surprise me." The 
great banker was “the greatest forger 
and greatest thief that ever cheated the 
gallows.” 

Lord Dodnu$r^«rMacArl becon w«v^ Mr. McrdM 
about ... as ClEpintic Enterprise, The Wealth of 
Fngland, Credit. Capital, Prosperity, and aU manner 
of blessings.—Bk. ii. 04. 

Afrs. Merdle, wife of the bank swindler. 
After the death of her husband, society 
decreed that Mrs. Merdle should still be 
admitted among the sacred few ; so Mrs. 
Merdle was still received and patted on 
the back by the upper ten.— Diekens: 
Link Dorrti (1857). 

MEBJBDITK {Mr,), one of the 
conspirators with Redgauntlet .—Sir IV, 
Scolt: Pedgaunilet (iime, George III.). 

Meredith (Mr, Michael), “ the man 
of mirth," in the managing committee of 
the Spa hotel — Sir W, Scott: St. 
PonafCs Well (time, George HI.). 

Meredith a Welsh knight— 

^ir W, Scott: CastU Dangerous (time, 
Henry i). 

Meredith (Owen), pseudonym of lord 
Lytton's son, who succeeded td the title 

{George Meredith, nor^ist and poet, 
l^rn in must not be oonfoundec 
with Owen Meredith) 


Me'rida (Marchioness), betrothed to 
count Valantia.—r Child ^ 
Nature, 

Meridarpax, the pride of mice. 

Now nobly towering o'esr the resf, appears 

A rallant prince that far transcends ah yean 

Piide of his sire, and glory of his house. 

And more a Mars in combat than a mouse ; 

His action bold, robust his ample finine. 

And Meridarpax his resoundimr name. 

Parntll: Tfu Battli tht Frvg* and 
Miu, ill (about 17M). 

Merid'ies or “ Noonday Sun," one of 
the four brothers who kept the passages 
of Castle Perilous. So Tennyson has 
named him ; but in the History of Prince 
Arthur he is called “sir Permdnfts, 
the Red Knight."— Tennyson: Idylls 
{** Gareth aisd Lynelie 'y ; sir T* 
Malory: History of Prince Arthur, L 
129 (1470). 

Merlin (Ambrose), prince of enchan¬ 
ters. His mother was Matilda, a nun, 
who was seduced by a “ guileful sprite " 
or incubu^ “half angel and half man, 
>€welling in mid-air betwixt the earth 
and moon.** Some say his mother was 
the dai^hter of Pubidius lord of Math- 
traval, in Wales; and others make her a 
princess, daughter of Demetius king of 
DemePia. Blaise baptized the infant, 
and thus rescued it from the powers of 
darkness. 

Merlin died spell-bound, but the 
author and manner of his death are^ven 
differently by different authorities. Thus, 
in the History of Prince Arthur (sir T, 
Malory, 1470) we are told that the en¬ 
chantress Nimue or Ninive enveigled the 
old man, and “ covered him with a stont 
under a rock." In the A forte d A rfhur it 
is said “he sleeps and sighs in an old 
tree, spell-bound by Vivien." Tennyson, 
in his Idylls (*• Vivien **), says that 
Vivien induced Merlin to take shelter 
from a storm in a hollow oak tree, and 
left him spell-bound. Others say he was 
spell-bound in a hawthorn bush, but this 
is evidently a blunder. (See Merlin 
THE Wild.) 

•.* Merlin made “the fountain of 
love," mentioned by Bojardo in Orlando 
Innamorato, 1. 3. 

Ariosto, in Orlando Furioso, says he 
made “ one of the four fountains ” (ch. 
ntvl). 

He also made the Round Table at Cett 
duel for 150 knights, whrch came into 
the possession of king Arthur on his 
marine with queen Gulnever; and 
brought from Ireland the Atones oh 
Stonehenge on Salisbuxy Plain, 
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(Allusion is made to him in the Fairie 
Queene ; in Ellis's Specimens ^ Early 
Enpish Metrical Romances ; in Drayton's 
Polyolbion ; in Kenilworth, by sir W. 
Scott, etc. T. Heywood has attempted 
to show the fulfilment of Merlin’s 
prophecies.) 

Of ^T?rlin and his skill irhat reg[ioD doth not hear t... 
Wiio u( a nymph was gotten, whilst she played 

With a seducing sprite . . . 

But all Demelia thro' there was not found iier peer. 

Drayton: Polyolbtofi, v. (1619). 

The Enpish Merlin, W. Lilly, the 
astrologer, who assumed the name of 
**Mer'linus Angllcus" (i6oa-i68i). 

Merlin the Wild, a native of Cale¬ 
donia, who lived in the sixteenth century, 
about a century after the great Ambrose 
Merlin the sorcerer, Fordun, in his 
Scotichronicon, gives particulars about 
him. It was predicted that he would die 
by earth, wood, and water, which pre¬ 
diction was fulfilled thus : A mob of 
rustics hounded him, and he jumped from 
a rock into the Tweed, and was impaled 
on a stake fi.xed in the river-bed. His 
grave is still shown beneath an aged 
hawthorn bush at Drummelzier, a village 
on the Tweed. 

Merlin's Cave, in Dynevor near 
Carmarthen, noted for its ghastly noises 
of rattling iron chains, brazen caldrons, 
groans, strokes of hammers, and ringing 
of anvils. The cause is this : Merlin set 
his spirits to fabricate a brazen wall to 
encompass the city of Carmarthen, and, 
as he had to call on the Lady of the Lake, 
bade them not slacken their labour till he 
returned; but he never did return, for 
Vivian by craft got him under the en¬ 
chanted stone, and kept him there. 
Tennyson says he was spell-bound by 
Vivien in a hollow oak tree, but the 
History of Prince Arthur (sir T. Malory) 
gives the other version.— Spenser : 

Queene, iii. 3 (1590). 

MaroB’s Son, a nobody, a terrm 
plius, woo thinks himself somebody. 
Thus Phaiston (Merop’s son), forgetting 
that his mother wsls an earth born woman, 
thought he could drive the horses of the 
sun, but, not being able to guide them, 
nearly set the earth on fire. Many pre¬ 
sume, like him, and think themselves 
capable or worthy of great things, for¬ 
getting all the while that they are only 

Merop’s son.** 

Wby, Phaeton (for itiou an wal, 

Wih thou aqilra to guide tbn 

▲nd with thy daring fdOy bum the woildl 

SHaJusfmn: GtttOemm ef Vertm, 

4ct Ui,ac. suipi}. 


Merriliaa {Meg), (See Meg Merii- 
LIES, p. 692.) 

Merry jAndrew, Andrew Bordc, 
physician 10 Henry VIII. (1500-1549). 

(Prior has a poem on Merry Andrew.) 

Merry Monaroh {The), Charles 11. 

of England (1630, 1660-1685). 

Merry Wives of Windsor {The), 
a comedy by Shakespeare (1596). The 
plot is this : Sir John Falstaft* makes love 
to Mrs. Ford, but Mrs. Ford and Mrs. 
Page, the “ merry wives,” befool him to 
the top of their bent. They play him 
three tricks : (i) In his love-making he is 
interrupted by the approach of Ford, so 
they cram him into a buck-basket, cover 
him with foul linen, and toss him into the 
Thames, (a) Being invited again to visit 
Mrs. Ford, he is again interrupted by the 
approach of Mr. Ford, and he is disguised 
as Old Mother Prat. Ford hates Old 
Mother Prat, and, meeting sir John thus 
disguised, beats him black and blue. (3) 
He is next invited to meet the “ merry 
wives” in Windsor Park, disguised as 
Heme the Hunter, with a buck's bead. 
Here pretended fairies bum him with 
** trial-fire,” and pinch him Without mercy. 
Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Page, and Mr. Ford 
make him their laughing-stock, and the 
moral is that women may make them¬ 
selves merry and have their jokes, and 
jret remain virtuous and true. 

Mear'rylegR, a highly trained per¬ 
forming dog, belonging to signor Jupe, 
clown in Sl^iry's circus. This dog leavea 
the circus when his master disappears, 
but several years afterwards finds ms way 
back and ^es.— Dickens: Hard Times 

(*854)- 

Warm (i syl.), Berw'ick, the men at 
frontier of England and Scotland. 

Merthyr Tydvil {Welsh). The 
English version of the name is Martyr 
St. Tidjil, a Welsh martyr-princess* 

Merton iTommy), one of the chief 
characters in Sandford and Mertm, a tale 
for boys, by Thomas Day (1783-9). 

Merton ( Tristram), Thomas Babing- 
ton lord Macaulay so signs the ballads 
and sketches which he inserted in Knights 
Quarterly Magazine, 

Mertonn {Basil)^ alias Vaughan* 
formerly a pirate. 

Mordaunt Mtriaun, son of Basil Mer* 
toun. He holrries Brenda Troll 
We Seoti: The Pirate (time, WiUiam 
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Xerv’dilleiuie [Mair-vay-uze^^ the 
sword of Doolin of Mayence. It was so 
sharp that, if placed edge downwards on 
a block of wood, it would cut through it. 

Memrott (Gus/aws de), in Charles 
XIL, an historical drama by J. R. 
Planch^ (1826). 

Merwiula, Merionethshire. On the 
Mervin Hills the British found security 
when driven by the Saxons out of England. 
Here the Welsh laws were retained longest. 
This part of Wales is peculiarly ridi in 
mountains, meres, and springs. 

for her bills . . . especial audience crsTes. 

t>rayt«n: />«/>«JMom, lx. (x6ta). 

Xervyn (Mr. Arthur), g^rdian of 
Julia Mannering .—Sir W. Scott: Guy 
Manntring (time, George 11 .). 

llMopota'mia or Cubitopolis, the 
district about Warw'ick and Eccleston 
^uarcs, in London, mainly built by 
Cubit 

MMmli'xia, wife of the emperor 
Claudius of Rome. Her name is a by¬ 
word for incontinency (a.d. *-48). 

She Is not one of those Messalinas who, belying the 
pride of birth, humble their affections even to the dust, 
and dishonour themselves without a blush.—i.rxa/v; 
atSlBU, It. t (xfod). 

Oh riiou epitomS gf thy virtuous sex. Madam 
Messaiina II., retire toSthy apartment 1 — 7 * 4 m 
Fryar, Ui. i (1680). 

When 1 meet a Messaiina, tired and unsated In hex 
foul deilres,—e Clytemnestra, luuhed in her husband's 
tdood.—an impious TuUia, whirling her chariot over 
her Mther's breathless body.—horror invados my 
tKnihies .^-Cibbtr : Lave Makes a Man (xyooK 

The Modem Messaiina, Catherine 11 . 
of Russia (x729~i796). 

Messaiina of Germany, Barbary of 
Cilley, second wife of kaiser Sigismund 
of Germany (fifteenth century). 

Messiah (The), an epic poem in 
fifteen books, by F. G. Klopstock. The 
first three were published in 1748, and 
the last in 1773. The subject is the last 
days of Jesus, His crucifixion and resur¬ 
rection. Bk. i. Jesus ascends the Mount 
of Olives, to spend the night in prayer. 
Bk. ii. John the Beloved failing to 
exorcise a demoniac, Jesus goes to his 
assistance; and Satan, rebuked, returns 
to hdb where he tells the fallen angels 
his version of the birth and ministry of 
Christ, whose death be resolves on. Bk. 
ill. M«^ah sleeps for the last time on the 
Mount of Olives; the tutelar angels of 
the twelve apostles, and a description of 
the apostles are given. Satan gives Judas 
a dream, and tnen enters the heart of 
Cakphas. Bln hr. The coixndl la the 


palaice of Caiaphas decree that Jesus must 
die; Jesus sends Peter and J ohn to prepare 
the Passover, and eats His Last Supper 
with His apostles. Bk. v. The three 
hours of agony in the garden. Bk. vi. 
Jesus, bound, is taken before Annas, and 
then before Caiaphas. Peter denies his 
Master, Bk. vii. Christ is brought before 
Pilate; Judas hangs himself; Pilate 
sends Jesus to Herod, but Herod sends 
Him again to Pilate, who delivers Him to 
the Jews, Bk. viii, Christ nailed to the 
cross. Bk. ix. Christ on the cross. 
Bk. X. The death of Christ. Bk, xi. 
The vail of the temple rent, and the re¬ 
surrection of many from their graves. 
Bk. xii. The burial of the body, and death 
of Mary the sister of Lazarus. Bk. xiii. 
The resurrection and suicide of Philo. 
Bk. xiv. Jesus shows Himself to His dis- y 
ciples. Bk. xv. Many of those who had ** 
ri|^ from their graves show themselves 
toothers. Conclusion. 

(English versions: In prose, by Colt " 
in 1763, and by Raffles in 1815; in vciygy 
by Egestorff in 1821.) 

Messiah, an oratorio by Handel (if 
The libretto was by Charles JenL^oX 
nicknamed *' SoUman the Magnuice\(ensl 

Mesn^ (The^, a sacred eclo^'nt.” 
Pope, in imitation of Virgil's Polio by 

Metamorphoses, a series of 
in Latin verse by Ovid, cliiefly mvt>a W 
logical (b.c. 43-a,d. i 8). They are*^o- 
Latin hexameters, in fifteen books. 
begins with the creation of the world xt 
and ends with the deification of Caesac^ 
and the reign of Au^stus. English*!) 
version in rhymes, bks. u., iii. by Addison, 
bk. iv. by Eusden, bk. v. by Mainwaring, 
bks. vi. and,xi. by Croxall, bk. vil by Tate 
and Stonestreel, ok, ix. by Gay and others, 
bk. X. by Congreve and others, bk. xiv. by 
Garth. The rest by Dryden, vis. bks. i. 
and xii., and by Dryden and others bks. 
viii., xiii., xv. All collected into a single 
volume (1716). Versions by Golding 
(iS^sh by Sandys (1626). 

Mataaioi'a, Repentance personified, 
by William Browne in Britannia’s Pas^ 
torals, V, [Greek, wHtanoia, ** repentance.’*) 
Falra Metanola h •tittndlns: 

To croiuo thoo with thoM Joys ttmt know no ending. 

Pmsterals, r, x (1S13). 

MstMtu'sio* The real name of this 
Italian poet was Trapassi (death). He 
was brought up by Gravina, who Grecised 
the name ( 16 ^- 1782 ). 

So MelanctiuMi ” it the Qxe^ 
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form of Schwarurde {“black earth**); 
“ CEcolampadius *’ 1 $ tne Greek form of 
the German name Haussekein ; “ Dc- 
stderius Erasmus ” is Gheraerd Gheraerd 
{|be first “Gheraerd” is Latinized into 
DesiiUrius, and the latter is Grecired into 
Erasmus). 

Meteoric Stones. In the museum 
of Carlton {Melbourne) is preserved a 
hu^^e meteoric stone twenty-five tons in 
weight It fell on a large plain between 
Melbourne and Kilmore in i860, with 
such force that it sank six feet in the 
ground Some said it must have been 
shot from a crater of the moon. 

•. • The largest in the world is in Brazil, 
and exceeds thirty tons. There is another 
in the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburg, 
of unusual dimensions; and one is pre- 
'served in Paria 


’ Meth'os, Drunkenness personified. 

is twin-brother of Gluttony, their 
^o>vher being Caro \JUshly lusi). In the 
batting of Mansoul, Methos is slain by 
-Agn^i’a (wifely chastity) spouse of En- 
cratCa (temperance) and sister of Par- 
(ptalden chastity), {Greek, metki 
is “ drunkenness.^’)— 

The ^urple Island^ vil, xi. (1633). 

the corrupt chief minister 

of Seg^sins. 

- ^ Fame Msad corrumpue et «utd arttfideus* qua 

6tait si&c^ at gdndreux.—/ TCli- 
***^^M* (170^ 

iMexitli, chief god and idol of the 
Az'tecas. He leapied full-grown into life, 
%nd with a spear slew those who mocked 
his mother Coatlan'tona (4 syl .). 

Already at [hi’s mothtrs krtatf] the blow was tltiKil, 
When forth Mezitli leapt, and In lus hand 


The angry tpear. 


Southey: MadoCt U. ai (1805). 


^ Of course, it will be remembered 
that Minerva, like Mexitli, was bom full- 
grown and fully armed. 


Meynard, in Boudcault's Corsican 
Brothers (1848). In Dumas’ novel, Dumas 
himself fills the rUe of Meynard. 


Meson tiuSf king of the Tyrrhenians, 
who put crimins^ to death by tying them 
face to face with dead bodies.— Virgil: 
Mncid^ viil 485. 

Thia Is Kite Mcaantius in VtifQ . . . Sach cilUcs aap 
like dead coalsj thej may bUckea, but cannot hosm.— 
Bro«nu: Pr%ftu€ to Poomt (>731^ 


Kflseatiiu uia Lansiw, an 

episode in Virgil's ^neid, iEiiSas 
attacked Mezentius, but his son Lausus 
interposed and was slain. Mnentitis 
fakes to fiight. but Wtea he finds that 


Lausus is dead, be mounts his horse 
Phoebus and defies the Trojan, ^nfias 
kills the horse, and Mezentius days 
himself .—/Eneidt bk. x (the latter part). 

The death ef the horee Is Spx-iM. 

Meaiora’mli^ an earthly paradise 
in Africa, accessible by only one road. 
Gaudentio di Lucca discovered the road, 
and lived at Mezzoramia for twenty-five 
years.— Berington : Gaudentio di Lmcca, 

M. 7 . H., Master [of the'] Fox-hounds. 

*• He caa*t stand leng before ’em at this pace,* said 
the M. F. H., cMBing up with his huntsman,— 
MUhHlU: UncU John. 

Micawl>6r (Afr. JVi/hins), a most 
unpractical, hal^clever man, a great 
sp^chifier, letter-writer, projector of 
bubble schemes, and, though confident of 
success, never succeeding. Having failed 
in everything in the old country, be 
migrated to Australia, and became a 
magistrate at Middlebay.— Dickens: 
David Copperfield (1849). 

N. B.—This truly amiable, erratic genius 
is a ^>ortrait of Dickens’s own lather, 
•* David Copperfield ” being Dickens, and 
** Mrs. Nickleby ” (one can hardly b^eve 
it) is said to be Dickens’s mother. 

Mice (King of the\ Troartes (gnaw 
loaf) rpiJ#, to gnaw, Sprer, a loaf (of bread). 

Mi'cliael (a syl\ the special protector 
and guardian of the Jews. This archan gd 
is messenger of peace and plenty.—Sale’s 
Kordn, ii. notes. 

That Michael was really the pro^ 
tector and guardian angel of the Jews wc 
know from Dan. x. 13, ai; xiL x. 

(Milton makes Michael the leader of the 
heavenly host in the war in heaven. Gabriel 
means “God’s power." He was neat in 
command to the archangel Michad.) 

Go, Michad. of celestial annkw pitoecu 
MiUon: Paradise Loot, t 1. 44 

N.B.—Longfellow, in his Golden 
Legend, says that ^lichad is the presiding 
spirit of the planet Mercury, and brings to 
man the gift of prudence ("The Mirade- 
Play,” iil, 1851), 

BEioltael, the “ trencher favourite” of 
Arden of Feversham, in love with Maria 
sbter of Most^. A weak man, who both 
loves and honours Arden, but is inveigled 
by Mosby to admit ruffians Into Arden's 
bouse to murder him.— IMio: Arden tf 
Feversham (159a). 

Midiftel goA of Wind (>^/.). At 
the promontoty c^ Maldi is a chapd hnih 
tp Michad, af4 the sailers say when 
fte wind bld^ from thsU qomter* it fit 
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oecasloncd by the violent motion of St. 
Michael’s wings. Whenever they sail by 
that promontory, they pray St Michael 
to keep his wings still. 

MichaeV5 Chair. It is said that any 
woman who has sat on Michael’s chair (on 
St Michael’s Mount, Cornwall), will rule 
her husband ever after. (See Keyne, St., 
p. 566.) 

Michael Angelo of Battle- 

Soenei [Tht), MicnaelAngeloCerquozzi 
of Rome (i6o<^i66o). 

Michael Angelo of France t Jean Cousin 
{iS»-iS 9 o). 

Michael Angelo de /Cermesses, Peter 
van Laar, called Le Bamhoche, born at 
Laaren (1613-1673). 

Or MteheUAnge des Bamhockes. 
Michael Angelo of Music, Johann 
Christoph von Gltick (1714-1787). 

Michael Angelo of Sculptors, Pierre 
Puget (1623-1^4). 

K6n6 Michael Slodtz is also called the 
same (1705-1764). 

Michael Angelo of the Lyre, Palestrina 

(159^1594)- 

Hlo]ia«l Angelo Titmaxeh, one 

of the pseudonyms imder which Thackeray 
contributed to Fraser's Magatine (1811- 
1863). 

Michael Aarmstrong, " the factory 
boy.” The hero and title of a novel by 
Mrs, Trollope (1839). The object of this 
novel is Co expose what the authoress con¬ 
sidered to be the evils of the factory system. 

Michael Berea, the copper captain. 
(See Perez.) 

Michael the Stammerer, bom 

at Armorium, in Phrygia, mounted the 
throne as emp^eror of Greece in a.d. 820. 
He used all his efforts to introduce the 
Jewish sabbath and sacrifice. 

1 tUnk I hare proved . . . 

Tlu> error of all thoso doctrlnea ao vidoua . . . 

That aro fsalditf suck terrible work in the Church4Mi 
hjr IficlMd tbe S^ummerer. 

tene/ellew: Golden Ltgmd 

Miohalr in the satire of Ahsahm and 
AchitopheL by Dryden and Tale, isincant 
for Catharine the wife of Charles II. 

Mlcfital. that ne'et was crtid e’en in thoufrht; 

The best of queens, ai^ most obedient wife. 
Impeached cl cunt desijfns on David's [Charlu /A] 
life,—■ 

BIsTUIK^ the theme of hn ettroal prajrtr. 

Tis scarce so much his Cnardlan An^% care; 

Mot Summer’s morn such mildness could disclc^ 

The Hermon lily, nor the Sharon rose. 

Pt. tt. S*-«T 

Miehdoti an unprincipled, cowardly^ 
greedy man, who tries to diwiover the 
secret of “the gold-mine.” Being |go- 


curator of the president of Lyons, his 
ofiice was “ to capture and arrest'' those 
charged with civil or criminal oflfences.— 
Stirling: The Gold-Mine or Miller ^ 
Grenoble (1854). 

Micom'icon, the pretended kingdom 
of Dorothea (daughter of Cleonardo of 
Andalusi^a), a hundred days' journey from 
Meo’tis, and a nine years' voyage from 
CarthagCna. 

Micomicon'a, the pretended queen 
of Micomicon. Don Quixote’s adventure 
to Micomicennia comes to nothing, for he 
was taken home in a cage, almost as soon 
as he was told of the wonderful enchant¬ 
ments.— Cervantes: Don Quixote, I. iv. 2 
(1605). 

Mi ’cromeg'aji the little-great'% 
the hero of Voltaire’s imitation of Gul- 
kver^s Travels, 

^ N.B.—Micromegas is a native of a 
planet revolving round Sirius. He is 
120,000 feel high. Treading over the 
Alps, he picks up, by the aid of 
a microscope, a ship; and discovers by 
observation that the earth is inhabited. 
He enters into conversation with some of 
earth’s inhabitants, although they were 
too small to be discovered by him. 

Mi'da8(y«JfiV^), appointed to adjudge 
a musical contest between Pol and Pan. 
He decides in favour of Pan, whereupon 
Pol throws off his disguise, appears as 
the god Apollo, and, being indignant at 
the decision, gives Midas the ears of an 
ass.”— Kane O'Hara: Midas (1764), 

(Edward Shuler (1728-1776) was pro¬ 
nounced by Garrick "the greatest comic 
actor;” and C. Dibdin says, "Nothing 
on earth could have been superior to his 
* Midas.’ ”) 

Midas's Ears, The servant who used 
to cut the king’s hair, discovping the 
deformity, was afraid to whisper the 
secret to any one ; but, being unable to 
contain himself, he dug a hole in the 
earth, and, putting his mouth into it, 
cried out, " King Midas has ass’s ears! ” 
He then filled up the hole, and felt 
relieved. 

Tennyson makes the barber a woman— 

NoOveUerthknUieflaae 

Tlwt wblspercd •• A 4 m«s ’“(*^1 among the thOffe. 

Tenn/son: The 

MiAdIa India, A^ssinia, the 
country dC Prester John, -^fordanus, 

MiddlabwfflL {Mr, James), aa 
BdUnbuxih iiiagi5trale.*<-'5fr W, Se0:: 
Ifytirt w {time, Qeorge 11.)• 
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Hiddlemarch, study of pro¬ 
vincial life/* by George Eliot (Mrs. J. W. 
Cross) (1872). The heroine is Dorothea 
Brooke, first married to Cassaubon, and 
afterwards to Will Ladislaw the artist. It 
is an excellent novel 

BKlddlemas (Mr. Matthew\ a name 
assumed by general Witherington. 

Mrs. Middlemas, wife of the general 
(born Zelia de Mon9ada). 

Richard Middlemas, alias Richard 
Tresham, a foundling, apprenticed to Dr. 
Gray. He discovers that he is the son of 
general Witherington, and goes to India, 
where he assumes the character of Sadoc, 
a black slave in the service of Mme. 
Montreville. He delivers Menie Gray by 
treachery to Tippoo Saib, and Hyder Ali 
gives him up to be crushed to death by 
an elephant.— Sir W. Scoti: The Sur~ 
gwmls Daughter (time, George II.). 

Kiddlewiolt (Mr. Perkyn), a re¬ 
tired butterman, the neighbour of sir 
Geoffry Champneys, and the father of 
Charles. The butterman is innately 
vulgar, drops his and inserts them 
out of place, makes the greatest geo- 
graphici and historical blunders, has a 
tyrannical temper, but a tender heart. He 
turns his son adrift for wishing to marry 
Violet Melrose an heiress, who snubbed 
the plebeian father. When Charles is 
reduced to great distress, the old butter¬ 
man goes to his squalid lodgings, and 
relents. So all ends happily. 

Charles Middlewick, son of the retired 
butterman, well educated and a gentle- 
^ man. His father wanted him to marry 
Mary Melrose, a girl without a penny, 
but he preferred her cousin Violet an 
heiress.— H. J. Byron: Our Boys (a 
comedy, 1875). 

Midg^e, the miller's son, one of the 
companions of Robin Hood. (See 
Much. ) 

Tiien stepped forth brave Littlejohn 
And Midge the miller’s son. 

RoHn Hood and AlHn-a-DaU. 

Midian Mara, the Celtic mermaid. 

They wh tiered to each other that th<^ could beer 
the sonff of Midian Man.— Dark CoUttn, L. a. 

Midlo'tliiail (The Heart of^, a tale 
of the Porteousdot, in which the incidents 
of Effie and ^nie Deans are of absorb¬ 
ing interest. Effie vras seduced by Geordie 
Robertson (alias George Staunton), while 
m the service of Mrs. Saddletree. She 
was supposed to have murdered her child, 
but, although she pleaded not guilty, idle 


was not believed, and was condemned to 
death. The child was really stolen by 
gipsies, and grew up an untamed, wild 
boy of the woods. Her half-sister Jeanie 
went to London, pleaded her cause before 
the queen, and obtained her pardon. 
Jeanie, on her return to Scotland, married 
Reuben Butler; and Geordie Robertson 
fthen sir George Staunton) married EfTie. 
Sir George was shot by a gipsy boy, Effie's 
child really, although she never found 
this out, the secret being only known to 
Jeanie, who set the boy free to resume 
his savage life. Effie (i.e. lady Staunton) 
retired to a convent on the Continent.— 
Sir W. Scott : Heart of Midlothian 
George II.). 

Midsummer Moon. Dogs- suffer 
from hydrophobia during the heat of 
midsummer; hence the term “Mid¬ 
summer moon ” means madness. It will 
be found amongst Ray’s proverbs, and 
Olivia (in Twelfth Night) says to Mal- 
volio, “ Why, this is very midsummer 
madness I" 

What’s this midsummer moont Is all the world 
gone a-maddingt—.* Antiphitryon, Iv. i (1690}. 

Midsummer ITiglii’s Bream (A), 
Shakespeare si^ there was a law in 
Athens, that if a daughter refused to 
marry the husband selected for her 1^ 
her father, she might be put to death. 
Egeus (3 syl.), an Athenian, promised to 
give his dau^ter Hermia in marriage 
to Demetrius; but, as the lady loved 
Lysander,. she refused to marry the man 
selected by her father, and fled from 
Athens with her lover. Demetrius went 
in pursuit of her, followed by Helena, 
who doted on him. All four came to a 
forest, and fell asleep. In their dreams 
a vision of fairies passed before them, 
and on awaking. Demetrius resolved to 
forego Hermia who disliked him, and to 
take to wife Helena who sincerely loved 
him. When Egeus was informed thereof, 
he readily agreed to give his daughter to 
Lysander, and the force of the law was 
not called into action (1592). 

Several of the incidents of this 
comedy are borrowed from the Diana of 
Montemayor, a Spaniard (sixteenth cen- 
tray). 

Vidwlfa of Koa’a Tltoiifflita. 

So Socritfts termed himself (s.c. 468- 
399)- 

No other man ever struck oat of others so manr 
sparks to eat light to original thought —: Hittoiy 
(1S4S-56). 

auesa (mu\. the handmaiden and 
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'‘comforter" of Mrs. Varden. A tall, 
gaunt young woman, addicted to pattens; 
slender and shrewish, of a sharp and acid 
visage. She held the male sex in utter 
contempt, but had a secret exception in 
favour of Sim Tappertit, who irreverently 
called her “scraggy," Miss Miggs 
always sided with madam against master, 
and made out that she was a suffering 
martyr, and he an inhuman Nero. She 
called ma’am “ mim ;" said her sister 
lived at “ twenty-sivin;" Simon she 
called “Simmun." She said Mrs. Var¬ 
den was "the mildest, amiablest, for- 
gi vingest-sperited, longest-sufteringest 
female in existence." Baffled in all her 
matrimonial hopes, she was at last ap¬ 
pointed female turnkey to a county Bride¬ 
well, which office she held for thirty 
years, when she died.— Dickens: Barttaby 
Rudge (1841). 

Miss Mives, baffled in all her schemes . . . and ca&t 
upon a tnanlde&s, undeserving world, turned very 
sharp and sour , . . but the justices of the peace fur 
Middlesex . . . selected her from 134 competitors to 
the ofliice of turnkey for a county Bridewell, which she 
held till her decease, more than thirty years afterwards, 
remaining single ail that time.—Last chapter. ^ 

mgn on, a beautiful, dwarfish, 
fairy-like Italian girl, in love with 
Wilhelm her protector. She glides 
before us in the mazy dance, or whirls 
her tambourine like an Ariel. Full of 
fervour, full of love, full of rapture, she 
is overwhelmed with the torrent of des¬ 
pair at finding her love is not returned, 
oecomes insane, and dies.— Goethe: Wil¬ 
helm Meisters Apprenticeship (1794-6). 

*.* Sir W. Scott drew his “ Fenella," 
in Peveril of the Peak, from this character; 
and Victor Hugo has reproduced her in 
his Notre Dame^ under the name of 
“ Esmeralda." 

Migfoxmet, a fairy king, who wished 
to marry the princess brought up by 
Violenta the fairy mother. 

Of sU dwsrls he was the smallest. Ills feet were 
tike an e^le's and close to the knees, for legs he had 
none. His royal robes were not above li^f a yard 
long, and trail^ one-third part upon the ground. His 
head was as big as a peck, and his nose long enough 
for twelve biros to perch on. His beard was busliy 
enough for a canary's nest, and his ears reached a foot 
above his head,— D'Aulncy: Fairy Tales 
V* The White Cat," *68a). 

SflUlta'do of Japan, the spiritual 
supreme or chief pontiff. The temporal 
supreme is called the koubo, segoon, or 
tycoon. 

But thou, Mlcado, thou hast spoken 
Tlie word at which ail locks arc broken. 

St. PauCs (January, X873). 

mX'rna. (The duke of), an Itah'an 
pdnee* an ally of the Lancastrians.—Jsr 


W. Scott: Anne of GeientHn (time, 
Edward IV.). 

(Massinger has an excellent tragedy 
called The Duke of Millaine (1623]^ The 
duke is Sforza (fifteenth century). His 
speech before the emperor is admirable.) 

Milan Decree, a decree of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, dated Milan, December 27, 
1807, declaring " the whole British empire 
to be in a state of blockade ; and pro¬ 
hibiting all countries from trading with 
Great Britain or using any article made 
therein," 

*. • As Britain was the best customer of 
the very nations forbidden to deal with 
her, this very absurd decree was a two- 
edged sword, cutting both ways. 

Mildendo, the metropolis of Lilliput, 
the wall of which was two feet and a half 
high and eleven inches thick. The city 
was an exact square, and divided into 
four quarters. The emperor’s palace, 
called Belfab'orac, stood in the centre 
of the city.— Swift: Gulliver's Travels 
(“ Lilliput," iv., 1726). 

Mildmay. (See Frank Mildmay, 
P- 392.) 

Mile'sia Crixnina, amatory offences. 
Venus was worshipped at Miletus, and 
hence the loose amatory tales of Antonius 
Diogenes were entitled Milesice Fabulce. 

Mile’sian Fables (Milesiee FabuleeV 
very wanton and ludicrous tales. Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton (lord Lytton) 
published six of the Lost Tales of Miliius 
in rhymeless verse. He says he borrowed 
them from the scattered remnants pre¬ 
served by Apollodo'rus and Conon, con¬ 
tained in the pages of Pausa'nias and 
Athenaeus, or dispersed throughout the 
Scholiasts. The Milesian tales were, for 
the most part, in prose; but Ovid tells us 
that Aristi'd6s rendered some of them 
into verse, and Sisenna into Latin. 

JuRxit Aristides Mllesla carmina secum 
Pulsus Aristides nec tamen urba sua est. 

N.B.—The original tales by Antonius 
Diog'enfts are described by Photius. It 
appears that they were great favourites 
with the luxurious Sybarites. A com¬ 
pilation was made by Aristides, by whom 
{according to Ovid) some were versified 
also. The Latin translation by Sisenna 
was made about the time of the civil 
wars of Ma'rius and Sylla. Parthen'ius 
Nice'nus, who taught Virgil Greek, bor¬ 
rowed thirty-six of the t^es, which hm 
dedicated to Cornelius Gallos, and 90 
• A 
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titled SrSHkSn Pathimatdn (*• love 
stpnes ”). 

Hile'sians, the “ancient” Irish. 
The legend is that Ireland was once 
peopled by the Fir-bolg or Belgrse from 
Britain, who were subdued by Milesians 
from Asia Minor, called the Gaels of 
Ireland. 

My family, by my father’s side, are all the true 
ould Mil«slans, and relate<l to the O'FUhertys, Mid 
0 'Shau£[hne&ses, and the M’Lauchlins. the O'Danna- 
Kbans, O’Callaghansi. O'Gcogaghans, and all the thick 
pldod of the nation ; and 1 uiyscif am an O'Brallaghan, 
which is the ouldest of them iSi.—Mackhn : Lovt i-ta- 
Mode (1779)- 

Pat's Milesian blood being roused. 

Wtry Far IVest IneUetL 

Milford (Colonel), a friend of sir 
Geoffrey Peveril.— Sir IV. Sooti: Peveril 
of the Ptak (time, Charles IL). 

Milford (Jack), a natural son of 
Widow Warren’s late husband. He was 
the chum of Harry Dorn ton, with whom 
he ran “ the road to ruin," Jack had a 
fortune left him, but he soon scattered 
it by his extravagant living, and was 
imprisoned for debt. Harry then pro¬ 
mised to marry Widow Warren if she 
would advance him £6000 to pay off his 
friend’s debts. When Harry’s father 
heard of this bargain, he was so moved 
that he advanced the money himself; 
and Harry, being set free from his bar¬ 
gain, married the widow’s daughter in¬ 
stead of the widow. Thus all were 
rescued from “the road to ruin,"— Hoi- 
crofi: The Road to Ruin (1792). 

Milk-Pail (The), which was to gain 
ft fortune. (See Pesrettk.) 

Milk Street (London), the old Milk- 
market. Here sir Thomas More was 
bom. 

Mill Pond, Southwark, formerly 
called “Folly Ditch," a creek or inlet 
frona the Thames, and which can be 
filled at high water by opening the sluices 
at Mill Lane. 

Mill on tke Floss ( Thi), a novel by 
George Eliot (Mrs. J. W. Cross) (i860). 
The heroine is Maggie Tulliver, the 
miller’s daughter. Mr. and Mrs, Tulli¬ 
ver, with their daughter Maggie and 
hor brother Tom, live at the mill-house. 
Maggie grows up into a clever and bcau- 
tifuT young woman, devoted to her 
brother. Philip, the deformed son of 
lawy^ Wakeham, falls in love with her, 
but the two fathers dis^ee and the 
Iqvfjrs are parted. M^lggie subs^\?enily 
meets ' with Stephen Guest, the lover 


of her cousin Lucy Deane, and Maggie 
and Stephen fall deeply in love mtb 
each other j however, Maggie acts 
imprudently, and difficulties arise. To 
end the story, a tidal wave breaks into 
the mill, Maggie and Tom try to save 
themselves by the boat, but a part of the 
mill falls on them and they are both 
drowned. 

Millamant, the pritendve of Edward 
Mirabell. She is a most brilliant girl, 
who says she “loves to give pain be¬ 
cause cruelty is a proof of power; and 
when one parts with one’s cruelty, one 
parts with one’s power." Millamant is 
far gone in poetry, and her heart is not 
in her own keeping. Sir Wilful Wit- 
would makes love to her, but she detests 
“the superannuated XMhhtr.*'^Congreve: 
The Way of the World (lycx)). 

There never was a more perfect representation et 
feminine vivacity than Miss M. Tree's “ Millamant ** or 
“lady Townly —a vivacity flowing^ from the light¬ 
heartedness of an intelligent and gentle glrL—/aA 
fourd (zSai). 

Miller ( 7 a«ej), the ' ‘ tiger “ of the 
Hon. Mr. Fiammer. James was brought 
up in the stable, educated on the turf and 
favi, polished and completed in the fives- 
court. He was engaged to Mary ChinU, 
the maid of Miss Bloomfield.— 

Tke Unfinished Gentleman. 

Miller {Joe), James Ballantyne, au¬ 
thor of Old Joe Miller, by the Editor of 
New J, A/., three vols. (1801). 

IT Mottley compiled a jest-book in the 
reign of James II., entitled Joe MillePs 
Jests. The phrase, “That’s a Joe 
Miller," means “That’s a stale jcsC* or 
“ That’s a jest from Mottley’s book." 

Miller (Maximilian Christopher), the 
Saxon giant; height, eight feet. His 
hand measured a foot; his second finger 
was nine inches long; his head unusually 
large. He wore a rich Hungarian jacket 
and a huge plumed cap. This giant was 
exhibited in London in the year 1733. 
He died aged 60; was bom at Leipsic 
(1674-1734). 

miler of BCanofleld (Tkt), John 
Cockle, a miller and keeper of Sherwood 
Forest. (See MANSFiEtD, p. 

Dodsley : The King and the Miller Oo 
Mansfield (1737). 

Miller of Trompington (The)^ 
Simon Simkin, an arrant thief. Two 
scholars undertook to see that a sack of 
com wa$ ground for “Solar Col¬ 
lege " Without being tampered with; so 
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one stood at the hopper, and the other at 
the trough below. In the mean time, 
Simon Simkin let loose the scholars’ 
horse; and while they went to catch it 
he purloined hall a bushel of the flour, 
which was made into cakes, and sub¬ 
stituted meal in its stead. But the 
young men had their revenge; they not 
only made off with the flour, meal, and 
cakes without payment, but left the 
miller well trounced also.— Chaucer: 
Canterbury Tales ("The Reeve’s Tale,” 
1388). 

A trick semtetMn^ tike that played off on the Miller 
of Trun)pin|^ton.~ArWrw 0/ kirktoHt »lx, *53, 

Miller on the Dee. There w as a 
Tolly Miller once lived on the River Dee,” 
h a song by Isaac Bickerstaff, introduced 
in Lave in a Viliage, i. i (1763). 

Miller’s Tale {The), in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. (See Nicholas.) 

Million {Mrs.), a lady of enormous 
wealth, in Vivian Grey, a novel by 
Disraeli (lord Beaconsfield) (1826-27). 

Mills {Miss), the bosom fri^d of 
Dora. Supposed to have been blighted 
in early life in some love affair. Hence 
she looks on the happiness of others with 
a calm, supercilious benignity, and talks 
of herself as being ‘ * in the desert of 
Sahara ."—Dickens : David Copperfield 
(* 849 ). 


Millstone. The saint who crossed 
the sea on a millstone was St. Piran, the 
patron of tiooers. 

Millwood {Sarah), the courtezan 
who enticed George Barnwell to rob his 
master and murder his uncle. Sarah 
Millwood spent all the money that 
George Barnwell obtained by these 
crimes, then turned him out of doors, 
and impeached against him. Both were 
hanged.— Lillo: George Barnwell {ijs^). 


Darld Ross [1738-1790] was once sent for to see a 
dying: man, who said to him, Mr. Ross, some forty 
years ago, Ske * George Barnwell.* 1 wrongred my 
master to supply the extravagfance of a ' Millwood.* I 
took her to see your performance of ' Geoire Bam- 
win.* which so ibockeo mo that 1 rowed to break off 
the coanectloo and return to the path of virtue. I 
kept my resolution, replaced the money 1 had stolen, 
and fdund a * Marta * in my master's daughter ... I 
liave bequeathed joa jfxooa Would It were a larger 
sum 1 FareireD 1 : Chr»niclu ^ Crime. 


the wife of William Swidger. 
She ii the good angel of the tale,— 
Dickens: Tie Haunted Man {1848). 

Mihier {Miss), the heroine of Mrs. 
Inchbald’s noy^ called A Simple Stof^. 
The graceful, frivolous girl is in love with 


Mr, Dorriforth, a handsome young ca» 
tholic priest, who is her guardian, and 
who is represented as grave, virtuous, and 
wilful {1791). 

Miss Milner . . . has a quick tongue, a warm heart, 
and a wayward will of her own, wtncli is ever leoding 
her to the ver^^e of wrong.—Jfwj Kavanagh. 

Milo, an athlete of Croto'na, noted 
for his amazing strength. He could 
carry on his shoulders a four-year-old 
heifer. When old, Milo attempted to 
tear in twain an oak tree, but the parts, 
closing on his hands, held him fast, tiU 
he was devoured by wolves. 

The English Milo, lliomas Topham of 
London (1710-1752). 

Milton, introduced by sir Walter 
Scott in Woodi^tock (time, Common¬ 
wealth). 

The Milton of Germany, Frederick 
Gottlieb Klopstock, author of The Mts^ 
siah, an epic poem (1724-1803). 

A very German Milton indeed. 

CeUridge. 

Milton's Monument, in Westminster 
Abbey, was by Rjsbrack. 

Milvey {The Rev. Frank), a young 
man expensively educated and wretch¬ 
edly paid, with quite a young wife and 
half a dozen young children. He was 
under the necessity of teaching ... to 
eke out his scanty means, yet was gene¬ 
rally expected to have more time to 
spare than the idlest person in the parish, 
and more money than the richest” 

Airs, Milvey {Margaretta), a pretty, 
bright little woman, emphatic and im¬ 
pulsive, but ’'something worn by an¬ 
xiety. She had repressed many pretty 
tastes and bright fancies, and substituted 
instead schools, soup, flannel, coals, and 
all the week-day cares and Sunday 
coughs of a large population, young and 
old.”— Dickens: Our Mutual Friend' 
(1864). 

Uinagrol>i8, admiral of the caU ia 

the great sea-fight of the cats and rats. 
Minagrobis won the victory by devouring 
the admiral of the rats, who had made 
three voyages round the world in very 
excellent ships, in which he was neither 
one of the oflBcers nor one of the crew, 
but a kind of interloper. — ComUsse 
D'Aulnoy: Fairy Tales ("The White 
Cat,” 1682). 

Min’olxLg, lady's-maid to MillamRnt. 
She says mem, hr "’ma’am” At for 
"fought,” la'skip for "ladyship,’' etc.— 
Congreve : Tf^ Way of the Wortd (itTOo). 
Mineing Xiatle (Lo'ndofl}, v coxriip- 
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tion of Minicen Lane. So called from 
the Minicens or nuns of St. Helen, who 
had tenements in Bishopsgate Street. 

Ittin'oius, a Venetian river which 
falls into the Po. Virgil was born at 
And^s, on the banks of this river. 

Thou honoured flood, 

Sfflootb-slidinf Mlncius, crowned with vocal reeds. 

Milton : Lycidas, 85 (1638). 

iBIinerva 3 Press { The), Leadenhall 
Street, London, noted for its trashy 
literature, in the ciglueenth and early part 
of the nineteenth centuries. 

Miniature Painters {British). 

(1) Nicholas Hilliard (time, queen 
Elisabeth), Isaac and Peter Oliver, Samuel 
Cooper. 

(2) John Hoskyns, Richard Cosway 
(eighteenth century), Ozias Humphrey, 
Andrew Robertson, sir William Ross. 

(3) Henry C. Heath, Henry Edridge, 
Charles Turrell, Thorburn, Edward 
Taylor, Edward Moira. 

Minikin {Lord), married to a cousin 
of sir John Trolley, but. according to hon 
ion, he flirts with Miss Tittup; and Miss 
Tittup, who is engaged to colonel Tivy, 
flirts with a married man. 

Lady Minikin, wife of lord Minikin. 
According to bon ton, she hates her 
husband, and flirts with colonel Tivy ; 
and colonel Tivy, who is engaged to Miss 
Tittup, flirts with a married woman. It 
is bon ton to do so. — Garrick: Bon Ton 
(1760). 

Minjekah'wun, Hiawatha's mittens, 
made of deer-skin. When Hiawatha had 
his mittens on, he could smite the hardest 
rocks asunder. 

lie had mittens, Mlnjekdhwum. 

Ma^c mittens made of deer-skin; 

When upon liis hands ho wore them. 

He could smite the rucks asunder. 

Longfellov! : Hiaiuatha, Iv. (1835}. 

and Brenda, two beautiful 
girls, the daughters of Magnus Troil the 
old udaller of Zetland. Minna was 
stately in form, with dark eyes and raven 
locks; credulous and vain, but not 
giddy; enthusiastic, talented, and warm¬ 
hearted. She loved captain Clement 
Cleveland; but Cleveland was killed in 
an encounter on the Spanish main. 
Brenda had golden hair, a bloom orvher 
cheeks, a ^ry form, and a serene, 
cheerful disposition. She was less the 
heroine than her sister, but more the 
loving and confiding woman. She mar¬ 
ried Mordaunt Mertoun (ch. iii.).— 

(K Scott: The Pirate (time, Williani 
III.). 


MinneKalia the laughin^water ’' ], 
daughter of the arrow-maker of Daco'tah, 
and wife of Hiawatha. She was cadled 
Minnehaha from the waterfall of that 
name between St. Anthony and Fort 
Snelling. 

From the waterfall, he named her, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 

Ltng/eUo-w : Hiawatha, Iv. (ztss). 

Minnesingers, the troubadours 
of Germany during the Hohenstaufen 
period (1138-1294). The word minne- 
singers “love-singers," and these 

minstrels were so called because their 
usual subject was love, either of woman 
or nature. The names of about three 
hundred are known, the most famous 
being Dietmar von Aist, Ulrich von 
Lichtenstein, Heinrich von Frauenlob, 
and above all Walthcr von der Vogel- 
weide (1168-1230). Wolfram von Esch- 
cnbach, Gottfried von Strasburg, Heinrich 
von Offerdingen, and Hartmann von der 
Aue are also classed among the minne¬ 
singers, but their fame rests on metrical 
romance rather than on love-songs. 

MiuzLS and Ixis Cousin {Mr.), the 
first of the Sketches by Boz. It was pub¬ 
lished in the Old Monthly Magazine 
(.836). 

My first efifuslon, dTopi>ed stealthily one evening et 
twilight, with fenr and trembling, into a dark letter¬ 
box, In a dusk office, up a dark court in Fleet Street.— 
Dickens. 

Mino'ua, a Gaelic bard, “the sofl- 
blushing daughter of Torman." 

Minona came forth in her beauty, with downcast 
look and tearful eye. Her liair flew slowly on the 
Hast that rushed unfrequent from the hill. The souls 
of the heroes were saa when she raised the tuneful 
voice.—.' The Songs ttf Selma, 

Minor (The), a comedy by Samuel 
Foote (1760). Sir George Wealthy, '* the 
minor,*’ was the son of sir William 
Wealthy, a retired merchant. He was 
educated at a public school, sent to col¬ 
lege, and finished his training in Paris. 
His father, hearing of his extravagant 
habits, pretended to be dead, and, 
assuming the guise of a German baron, 
employed several persons to dodge the 
lad, some to be winners in his gambling, 
some to lend money, some to cater to 
other follies, till he was apparently on the 
brink of ruin. His uncle, Mr. Richard 
Wealthy, a City merchant, wanted his 
daughter Lucy to marry a wealthy 
trader, and, as she refused to do so, 
be turned her put of doors. This young 
lad^ was brought to sir George as a /i/le 
di joiet but she touched his heart by her 
manifest innocence, and he not only 
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relieved her present necessities, but 
removed her to an asylum where her 
“ innocent beauty would be guarded from 
temptation, and her deluded innocence 
would be rescued from infamy.” The 
whole scheme now burst as a bubble. 
Sir George’s father, proud of his son, told 
him he was his father, and that his losses 
were only fictitious; and the uncle 
melted into a better mood, gave his 
daughter to his nephew, and blessed the 
boy for rescuing his discarded child. 

Minottl, governor of Corinth, ihen 
under the power of the doge. In 1715 
the city was stormed by the Turks ; and 
during the siege one of the magazines in 
the Turkish camp blew up, killing 600 
men. Byron says it was Minotti himself 
who fired the train, and that he perished 
in the explosion.— Byron: Siege of Corinth 
(1816). 


Minstrel ( The), an unfinished poem, 
in Spenserian metre, by James Beattie. 
Its design was to trace the progress of a 
poetic genius, born in a rude age. ^from 
the first dawn of fancy to the fulness of 
poetic rapture. The first canto (1771) is 
descriptive of Exlwin the minstrel; canto 
ii. (1774) is dull philosophy, and there, 
happily, the poem ends. It is a pity it 
did not end with the first canto. 


And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy, 

Deep thought oft seemod to hx his infant C) o. 
Dainties he heeded not. nor gaude, nor toy. 

Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy ; 

Silent when sad. aifectionate, the' shy; 

And now his look was most demurely sad; 

And now he laughed aloud, yet none knew why. 
The neighbours stared and sighed, yet blessed tho 
lad : 

Some deemed him wmidrous wise, and some believed 
him mad. 


Canto L i6» 


Minstrel {Lay 0/ the Last). (See 
Lay op the last Minstrel, p. 599.) 

Minstrel of the Border, sir W. 

Scott; also called “ The Border Minstrel 
(1771-1832). 

My steps the Border Minstrel led. 

Wordsworth : Yarrow RetHsiUd, 
Great Minstrel of the Border. 

Wordsworth, 

Minstrel of the English Sta^e 

(TAe Last), James Shirley, last of tne 
Shakespeare school (1594-1666). 

'. * Then followed the licentious French 
school, headed by John Dry den. 

WnstreTs Song {The), in the 
tragedy called Mila by Chatterton (1777). 
It IS in imitation of the antique. The 
first verse ends thus— 


My love Is dead. 

Gone to her death'bed, 

AH under the willow-tree. 

Minstrels {Royal Domestic). 

Of William I., Berdic, called Regis 
yocula'tor. 

Of Henry I., Galfrid and Royer or 
Raber. 

Of Richard I., BIondcL 

MioTner (3 jyl.), Thor's hammer. 
(See Mjolner.) 

This Is my hammer, Midlner the mighty; 

Giants and sorcerers cannot withstand it. 

SwfHund Sig/usson : Edda (zs3o). 

Miqnelets {Les), soldiers of the 
Pyrenees, sent to co-operate with the 
dragoons of the Grand Monarque against 
the Camisards of the Cevennes. 

Mir'abel, the “wild goose,” a tra¬ 
velled Monsieur, who loves women In a 
loose way, but abhors matrimony, and 
especially dislikes Oria'na ; but Oriana 
“chases” the “wild goose” with her 
woman's wiles, and catches him.— John 
Fletcher: The Wild-goose Chase (1652). 

Mirabel {Old). He adores his son, 
and wishes him to marry Oria'na. As 
the young man shilly-shallies, the father 
enters into several schemes to entrap him 
into a declaration of love; but sill his 
schemes are abortive. 

Young Mirabel, the son, called ** the 
inconstant. ” A handsome, dashing young 
rake, who loves Oriana, but does not 
wish to marry. Whenever Oriana seems 
lost to him, the ardour of his love revives; 
but immediately his path is made plain, 
he holds off. However, he ultimately 
marries her,— Farquhar: The Inconstant 
(1702). 

Blirabell (Edward), in love with 
Millamant. He liked her, “with all her 
faults ; nay, liked her for her faults, . . . 
which were so natural that (in his opinion) 
they became her."— Congreve: The Way 
of the World (1700). 

Not all that Drury Lane affords 
Can paint the rakish “ Charles ’’ so w»ll. 

Or give such life to *' Mirabell *' 

\As Montagus Talbot, 1778-1831]. 

Cr<ftoH Croksr. 

Mirabella, “ a maiden fair, clad in 
mourning weeds, upon a mangy jade, 
unmeetly set with a lewd fool called 
Disdain ” (canto 6). Timias and Serena, 
after quitting the hermit's cell, met her. 
Though so sorely clad and mounted, the 
maiden was “a lady of great dignity and 
honour, but scomfid and proud. Many 
a wretch did languish for her through a 
long life* Being summoned to Cupid's 
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judgment*hall, the sentence passed on 
her was that she should ' ‘ ride on a mangy 
jade, accompanied by a fool, till she had 
saved as many lovers as she had slain " 
(canto 7). Mirabella was also doomed to 
carry a leaky bottle which she was to fill 
with tears, and a torn wallet which she 
was to fill with repentance ; but her tears 
and her repentance dropped out as fast 
as they were put in, and were trampled 
under foot by Scorn (canto 8).— Spenser: 
Faerie Qveene, vi. 6-8 (1596). 

(“Mirabella" is supposed to be meant 
for Rosalind, who jilted Spenser, and 
who is called by the poet “a widow’s 
daughter of the glen, and poor.’’) 

Mirab'ilis Doctor, Roger Bacon 
(1214-1293). 

Btir'amont, brother of justice Brisac, 
and uncle of the two brothers Charles 
(the scholar) and Eustace (the courtier). 
Miramont is an ignorant, testy old man, 
but a great admirer of learning and 
scholars.— John Fletcher : The Elder 
Brother {1637). 

BCiran'da, daughter of Prospero the 
exiled duke of Milan, and niece of An¬ 
thonie the usurping duke. She is brought 
lip on a desert island, with Ariel the fairy 
spirit and Cal'tban the monster as her 
only companions. Ferdinand, son of the 
king of Naples, being shipwrecked on 
the island, £el11s in love with her, and 
xnarries her.— Shakespeare: The Tempest 
(1609). 

Identifytnjr bezself with th« simple yet noble-minded 
B(ir«nda in tne isle of wonder and enchantment.— 5 (r 
W. Scott. 

SCiranda, an heiress, the ward of sit 
Francis Gripe. (See Gripe, Sir Francis, 
P. 451.)— Mrs, Ctnilivre: The Busy Body 

1*709). 

Mirja, one of the six Wise Men of 
the East, led by the guiding star to Jesus. 
Mirja had five sons, who followed his holy 
U£c .—Klopstock : The Messiah^ v. (1771). 

Minror {Alasnam's), a mirror which 
showed Alasnam if "a beautiful girl 
was also chaste and virtuous.” The 
mirror was called “ the touchstone of 
virtue.”— Nights (“ Prince Zeyn 
Alanam ”). 

CambuscarCs Mirror, a mirror sent to 
Camboscan' king of Tartaiy by the king 
of Arahy and Ind. It showed those wbo 
consult^ it if any adversity was about 
to befall them; if any individual they 
were interested in was friend or foe; and 
if a person returned love for love or not. 


•^Chaucer: Canterbury Tales The 
Squire’s Tale,” 1388). 

*,• Sometimes, but incorrectly, called 
‘^Canace's Mirror.” 

Kelly*s Mirror, Dr. Dee's speculum. 
Kelly was the doctor's speculator or seer. 
The speculum resembled a “piece of 
polished canncl coal.” 

Kelly did aB his feats upon 
The devU's lookin(:>fi:Iass, a stone. 

S, Butler : Hudxbras {i66y^. 

Lads Mirror, a looking-glass which 
reflected the mind as well as the outward 
form.— Goldsmith: Citizen of the World, 

*lv- (1759)- , 

Merlins Magic Mirror or Venus's 
looking-glass, fabricated in South Wales, 
in the days of king Ryence. It would 
show to those who looked therein any¬ 
thing which pertained to them, anything 
that a friend or foe was doing. It was 
round like a sphere, and was given by 
Merlin to king Ryence— 

That neTer foes his kingdom mig'ht invade 
But he it knew at home^fore he heard 
Tidings thereof. 

(Britomart, who was king Ryenee's 
daughter and heiress, saw in the mirror 
her future husband, and also his name, 
which was sir Artegal.— Fairie 
Queens, iii. 2, 1590.) 

Prtsier John's Mirror, a mirror which 
possessed similar virtues to that made by 
Merlin. Prester John could see therein 
whatever was taking place in any part of 
bis dominions. 

N.B,—Dr. Dee’s speculum was also 
spherical, and possessed a similar reputed 
virtue. 

(In Rider Haggard’s She, the heroine 
was able to see reflected on the surface of 
a liquid all that transpired in her king- 
dom. This mirror had also the power of 
reproducing vivid images of anything 
which the mind clearly remembered.) 

Reynards Wondetful Mirror. This 
mirror existed only in the brain of Master 
Fox. He told the queen lion that Wb6- 
ever looked therein could sec what was 
being done a mile oflF. The wood of the 
flame was pat*! of the same block out of 
which Crampart’s ma^ic horse was made. 
•^Reynard the Fox, xii. (1498). 

Venuis Mirror, generally called 
“Venus’s looking-i'glass,” the same as 
Merlift's magic mrrror (iT.v.). 

Vulcads Mfr?^, Vulcan made a 
miiTQr which showed those who looked 
into it the past, present, and future. 
^ ^ohn Davies sa^s that Cupd handed 
this mirror to Antin-dus when ha was 
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In the court of Ulysses, and Antinous 
gave it to Penerop^, who beheld therein 
the court of queen Elizabeth and all its 
grandeur. 

Vulcan, th« kinir oi fiim, that mirror wrouf I t , • • 

As there did represent In lively show 

Our gturious English court's aivine imafo 

As it should be in this our golden age^ 

Sir yohn Davies ; OrJustra (iSiS). 

Mirror of Human Salvation 

[Speculum Humana Saivaiionis), a pic¬ 
ture Bible, with the subjects of the 
pictures explained in ihymes. 

Mirror of kincf Hyence, a mirror 

made by Merlin, ft showed those who 
looked into it whatever they wished to 
see.— Spenser: Faerie Queene, iii. (1590). 

Mirror of Knighthood, a romance 
of chivalry It was one of the books in 
don Quixote's library, and the cur6 said 
to the barber— 

" In this tame Mirror «/Kni^htheod we meet with 
Rinaldo de Montalban and his companions, with the 
twelve peers of France, and Turpin the historian. 
These gentlemen we will condemn only to Mrpetual 
exile, astbey contain something of the famous Bojardo's 
Invention, whence the Christian poet Ariosto borrowed 
the groundwork of his ingenious composItlKU; to 
whom I should pay little regard if he had noT^ritten 
In his own language [//a/iaM]^‘’-^Cer»aniles: Don 
QuxxoU, I. L 6 (1605). 

Mirror of all Martial Men, 

Thomas earl of Salisbury (died 1428). 

Mirrour for Magistraytei, be¬ 
gun by Thomas Sackville, and intended 
to be a poetical biography of remarkable 
Englishmen. Sackville wrote the In¬ 
duction," and furnished one of the 
sketches, that of Henry Stafford duke of 
Buckingham (the tool of Richard III.). 
Baldwynne, Ferrers, Churchyard, Phair, 
etc., added others. Subsequently, John 
Higgins, Richard Nichols, Thomas 
Blenerhasset, etc., supplied additional 
characters; but Sackville alone stands 
out pre-eminent in merit. In the '‘In¬ 
duction," Sackville tells us be was 
conducted by Sorrowe into the infernal 
regions. At the porch sat Remorse and 
Dread, and within the porch were Re¬ 
venge, Miserie, C^e, and Slepe. Passing 
on, he beheld Old Age, Maladie, Famine, 
and Warre. Sorrowe then look him to 
Achfiron, and ordered Charon to ferry 
them across. They passed the three¬ 
headed Cerberus and came to Pluto, 
wl^ the poet saw several ghosts, the 
last of all being the duke of Buckingham, 
whose complayni'* finishes the part 
written by Thomas Sackville (1557). (See 
Buwnoham, p. 157 ) 

N.S.^Iienry Stafford duke of Buck- 
inghalh tniist not be mistaken for George 
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Viniers duke of Buckingham 150 ytm 
later. 

Mirxa (The Vision of). Mirza, being 
at Grand Cairo on the fifth day of the 
moon, which he always kept holy, as¬ 
cended a high bill, and, filing into a 
trance, beheld a vision of human life. 
First, he saw a prodigious tide of water 
rolling through a valley with a thick mist 
at each end—this was the river of time. 
Over the river were several bridges, some 
broken, and some containing three score 
and ten arches, over which men were 
passing. The arches represented the 
number of years the traveller lived before 
he tumbled into the river. Lastly, he 
saw the happy valley, but when he asked 
to see the secrets hidden under the dark 
clouds on the other side, the vision was 
ended, and he only beheld the valley of 
Bagdad, with its oxen, sheep, and camels 
grazing on its sides.—-.S/rr/r.* Visi<m §/ 
Mirxa (Spectator, 159). 

Misanthrope (The). According to 
Seward, the due de Montausier was 
the original of Moli^re’s Misanthrope.-^ 
Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 244. 

Misbegot (Malcolm), natural son of 
Sybil Knock win nock, and an ancestor of 
sir Arthur Wardour.— Sir ]V. Scott: 
The Antiquary (time, George HI.). 

Miser ( The), a comedy by H. Field¬ 
ing, a richauffi of Moliire's corned? 
L'Avetre. Lovegold is “ Harpagon/* 
Frederick is " Clt^ante/* Mariana is 
"Mariane," and Ramilic is '* LaF 16 tche.** 
(For the plot, sec Lovkgold, p. ^2.) 

Misers. (See Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, p. 843.) 

Misere're ( The) sung on Good Fri¬ 
days in Catholic churches, is the com¬ 
position of Gregorio Allegri, who died in 
x64a 

Mishe-Mok'wa, the great bear slain 

by Mudjekeewis.— Longfellow: Hia¬ 
watha, ii (1855). 

Mishe-Nah'ma, the great sturgeon, 
"king of fishes," subdued by Hiawatha. 
With this labour, the "great teacher" 
taught the Indians how to make oil for the 
winter. When Hiawatha threw his line 
for the sturgeon, that king of fishes first 
persuaded a pike to swallow the bait apd 
try to break the fine, but Hiawatha thr^ 
it back into the water. Next, m irim^fish 
was persuaded to try the bait; with the 
same result Then the sturgoon, in 
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anger, swallowed Hiawatha and canoe 
also; but Hiawatha smote the heart of 
the sturgeon with his fist, and the king 
of fishes swam to the shore and died. 
Then the sea-gulls opened a rift in the 
dead body, out of which Hiawatha made 
his escape. 

*‘I have slain the Mlsh^-Nahma, 

Slain the king of iishes," said he. 

LoHgftllow : Hiav/atha, Till. (xt55). 

Misuar, sultan of India, transformed 
by Ulin into a toad. “He was disen¬ 
chanted by the dervise Sherashernar, the 
most “ pious worshipper of Alla amongst 
all the sons of Asia." By prudence and 
piety, Misnar and his vizier Horam de¬ 
stroyed all the enchanters which filled 
India with rebellion, and, having secured 
peace, married Hem'Junah, daughter of 
Zebenezer sultan of Cassini ir, to whom 
he had been betrothed when he was 
known only as the prince of Georgia.— 
Sir C. Morell Q. Ridley]: Tales of the 
Genii, vi., vii. {1751). 

Misogf'onuji, by Thomas Rychardes, 
the third English comedy (1560). It is 
written in rhyming quatrains, and not in 
couplets like Ralph Roister Dossier and 
Gammer Gurton's Needle, 

Miss in Her Teens, a farce by David 
Garrick (1753). Miss Biddy Bellair is in 
love with captain Loveit, who is known 
to her only by the name of Rhodophil; 
but she coquets with captain flash and 
Mr. Fribble, while her aunt wants her to 
marry an elderly man by the name of 
Stephen Loveit, whom she detests. When 
the captain returns from the wars, she 
sets captain Flash and Mr. Fribble to¬ 
gether by the ears ; and while they stand 
fronting each other but afraid to fight, 
captain Loveit enters, recognizes Flash 
as a deserter, takes away his sword, and 
dismisses Fribble as beneath contempt. 

Mississippi Bubble, the South 
Sea scheme^' of France, projected by 
John Law, a Scotchman. ^ called be¬ 
cause the projector was to have the 
exclusive trade of Lousiana, on the banks 
of the Mississippi, on condition of his 
taking on himself the National Debt 
(incorporated 1717, failed 1720). 

^e debt was 208 millions sterling. 
Law made himself sole creditor of this 
debt, and was allowed to issue ten times 
the amount in paper money, and to open 
“ the Roy^ Bank of France " empowered 
to issue this paper currency. So long as 
a ao-franc note was worth ao francs, the 
icheme was a prodigioOs success, but 
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immediately the paper money was at a 
discount, a run on the bank set in, and 
the whole scheme burst. 

Mistaken Identity. (See Comedy 
OF Errors and War beck, where several 
examples are referred to.) 

Mistletoe Bough (The song 
so called is by 'fhomas Haynes Bayley, 
who died 1839. The tale is this : Lord 
Level married a young lady, a baron's 
daughter, and on the wedding night the 
bride proposed that the guests should 
play “ hide-and-seek." The bride hid in 
an old oak chest, and the lid, falling 
down, shut her in, for it went with a 
spring-lock. Lord Lovel sought her that 
night and sought her next day, and so on 
for a week, but nowhere could he find 
her. Some years after, the old oak chest 
was sold, which, on being opened, was 
found to contain the skeleton of the 
bride. 

IT Samuel Rogers has introduced this 
story in his Italy (pt. i. 18, 1822). He 
says the bride was Ginevra, only child of 
Orsini “an indulgent father; " and that 
the bridegroom was Francesco Doria, 
“ her playmate from birth, and her first 
love.” The chest, he says, was an heir¬ 
loom, *• richly carved by Antony of Trent, 
with Scripture stories from the life of 
Christ.” It came from Venice, and had 

held the ducal robes of some old an¬ 
cestor.” After the accident, Francesco, 
weaiy of life, flew to Venice, and “flung 
his life away in battle with the Turk ; ^ 
Orsini went deranged, and spent the life¬ 
long day “ wandering in quest of some¬ 
thing he could not find.*’ It was fifty 
years afterwards that the skeleton was 
discovered in the chest. 

^ Collet, in his Relics of Literature, 
has a similar story. 

IT Another is inserted in the Causei 
ClUbres, 

IT Marwell Old Hall (near Winchester), 
once the residence of the Seymours, and 
afterwards of the Dacre family, has a 
similar tradition attached to it, and (ac¬ 
cording to the Post’OJice Directory for 
the district) “ the very chest is now the 
property of the Rev. J. Haygarth,who was 
rector of Upham ” (which joins Marwell). 

H Bramshall, Hampshire, h;^ a similar 
tale and chest. 

IF The p'cat house at Malsanger, near 
Basingstoke, also in Hampshire, has a 
similar tradition connected with it. 

Miitvtssasof Meuof Hots. (Sec 
Loys&Si p. 633.) 
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ta, sister of Aude. She married 
•ir Miton de Rennes, and became the 
mother of Mitaine. (See next article.)— 
Croquemitaine, xv. 

BKitaine, daughter of Mita and 
Miton, and godchild of Charlemagne. 
She went in search of Fear Fortress, and 
found that it existed only in the imagi¬ 
nation ; for as she boldly advanced 
towards it, the castle gradually faded 
into thin air. Charlemagne made Mi¬ 
taine, for this achievement, Roland's 
'squire, and she fell with him in the 
memorable attack at Ronccsvall6s. (See 
previous article.)— Croquemitaine^ iii. 

Mite (Sir Matthew), a returned East 
Indian merchant, dissolute, dogmatical, 
ashamed of his former acquaintances, 
hating the aristocracy, yet longing to be 
acknowledged by them. He squanders 
his wealth on toadies, dresses his livery 
servants most gorgeously, and gives his 
chairmen the most costly exotics to wear 
in their coats. Sir Matthew is for ever 
astonishing weak minds with 1^ talk 
about rupees, lacs, jaghires, and so on.— 
Foote: The Nabob (1772). 

Lad]r Oldham %%yt, '• He comes amongat us preceded 
by all the pomp of Asia, profusely scattering the spoils 
of conquered provinces, corrupting the virtue and 
alienating the affections of all the old friends of the 
family." 

Sir John Malcolm gives us a letter worthy of sir 
Matthew Mite, in which Clive orders ** aoo shirts, the 
and finest that can be got for love or money."— 
Macauiay, 

mthra or Mitliras, a supreme 
divinity of the ancient Persians, con¬ 
founded by the Greeks and Romans with 
the sun. He is the personification of 
Ormuzd, representing fecundity and per¬ 
petual renovation. Mithra is represented 
as a young man with a Phrygian cap, 
a tunic, a mantle on his left shoulder, 
and lun^ng a sword into the neck of a 
bull. Scaliger says the word means 
"greatest" or "supreme." Mithra is 
the middle of the triplasian deity: the 
Mediator, Eternal Intellect, and Archi- 
vCct of the world. 

Her towers, where Mlthrs once had burned, 

To Moslem shrines—oh, slianie I —were turned ; 
Where slaves, converted by the sword, 

Their mean apostate worship poured, 

And cursed the faith their sires adored. 

M«crt: LaUlm R00kh (** The Fire-Worshippers," sSxy). 

Mitli'ridato (3 syl.), a medicinal 
confection, invented by Damoc'rat^s, 
physician to Mithrida't^ king of Pontus, 
and supposed to be an antidote to all 
poisons and contagion. It contained 
seventy-two ingredients. Any panacea 
is call^ a mithridate" 


Their kfamnaa garUc bring, the poor man's mkhrldete. 

Drayton : Potyaldion, xx. (xfias}. 

Mithridate (3 syl.), a tragedy by 
Racine (1673). "Monime" (a jy/.j, in 
this drama, was one of Mile. Racnel's 
great characters. 

Mithrida'tea (4 surnamed 

"the Great." Being conquered by the 
Romans, he tried to poison himself, but 
poison had no effect on him, and he was 
slain by a Gaul. Mithridatds was activci 
intrepid, indefatigable, and fruitful ir 
resources; but he had to oppose suet 

f enerals as Sulla, Lucullus, and Pomi>ey. 

lis ferocity was unbounded, his perfidy 
was even grand. 

(Racine has written a French tragedy 
on the subject, called Mithridate (1673) ; 
and N. I.,ee brought out his Mithridath 
in English about the same time.) 

Mitra, the Persian sun-god, whom 
they worship in a cave. His statue has a 
lion's head crowned with a tiara, and he 
holds with his two hands a struggling 
heifer. Statius refers to him when 
Adrastus asks Apollo by what name he 
should address him, whether Titan, 
Phoebus, Osiris, or Mitra to whom the 
Persians pay their adorations.—Bk. i. 
the end. 

Mivers (Chillingly), a cynical 
j'ournalist in lord Lytton’s novel of 
Kenelm Chillingly (1873). 

BEixit (Dr.), the apothecary at the 
Black Bear inn at Darlington.— Sir W. 
Scott: Rob Roy (time, George I.). 

Mjolner, Thor's hammer, which 
crushes all that it strikes and then 
returns to his hand again. 

M. M. SkBteh,(An), a memorandum 
sketch. 

'* SUy Just B minute." said Kelly, who was making 
an M. M. sketch of the group.—i?. ff. Suxton : 
jennit 0/the Princt's, 1 . 156. 

Ibe'me (a syl.), a well-spring of 
Boeo'tia, which quickens the memory. 
The other well-spring in the same vicinity, 
called UUhi, has the opposite effect, 
causing blank forgetfulness.— Pliny. 

N.B.—Dantd calls this river Eu'no^. 
It had the power of calling to the memory 
all the good acts done, all the graces 
bestowed, all the mercies received, but no 
evil.— Dante: Purgatory, xxxiii. (1308). 

Mo'atli, a well-to-do Bedouin, father 
of Onei'sa (3 syl.) the beloved of Thal^- 
aba. Oneiza, having married Thalaba, 
died on the bridal night, and Moatb 
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arrived just in time to witness the mad 
grief.of his son-in-law.— 'Southey: Thai' 
aba ihi Destroyer, ii., viii. (1797) 

Xooc'aains, an Indian buskin. 

He Uced his mocasins [nc] in act to 
Cmmfbeli. Gertrude of lVyo>ning, L 34 (1809). 

Mochingro, an ignorant servant of 
the princess Kro\9u'-''Fletcher : The Laws 
of Candy (1647). 

Moek Dootor {The), a farce by 
H. Fielding {1733), epitomized from Le 
Midecin Malgri Lui of Moliere (1666). 
Sir Jasper wants to make his daughter 
marry a Mr. Dapper; but she is in love 
with Leander, and pretends to be dumb. 
Sir Jasper hears of a dumb doctor, and 
sends his two dunkies to fetch him. They 
ask one Dorcas to direct them to him, 
and she points them to her husband 
Gregory, a faggot-maker ; but tells them 
he IS very eccentric, and must be well 
beaten, or he will deny being a physician. 
The faggot-maker is accordin.gly beaten 
into compliance, and taken to the patient. 
He soon learns the facts of the case, and 
employs Leander as apothecary. Lean¬ 
der makes the lady speak, and completes 
his cure with "pills matrimoniac.'^ Sir 
Jasper takes the joke in good part, and 
becomes reconciled to the alliance. 

BEOOking-Bird. " During the space 
of a minute, I have heard it imitate the 
woodlark, chaffinch, blackbird, thrush, 
and sparrow. , . . Their few natural 
notes resemble those of the nightingale, 
but their song is of greater compass and 
more varied."— Asfu : T ravels in A mericay 
ii- 73 * 

Moolas, a famous Arabian robber, 
whose name is synonymous with "thief." 
(See Almanzok, the caliph, p. 29.) 

Mode {Sir William), in Mrs. Cent- 
Uvre'a drama The Beau’s Duel (1703). 

ModeTove {Sir Philip), one of the 
four guardians of Anne Lovely the 
hdress. Sir Philip is an " old beau, that 
has May in his fancy and dress, but 
December in his face and his heels. He 
admires aU new fashions . , , loves 
operas, Wls, and masquerades " (act i, i). 
Colonel Freeman personates a French 
fop, and obtains his consent to marry his 
ward, the heiress.— A^rs. Centlivre : A 
Bold Stroke for a fVtfeii^i^). 

BKojdely, a man of the world, gay, 
and a libertine. He had 
icor^ of "loyertiif" but never loved tiU 


he saw the little rustic lass named Atm 
Freehold, a farmer’s daughter, to whom 
he proposed.—y. P. Kemble: The Farm¬ 
house. 

Modieh {Lady Betty), really in love 
with lord Morelove; but treats him with 
assumed scorn or indifference, because 
her pride prefers "power to ease," 
Hence she coquets with lord Foppington 
(a married man), to mortify Morelove 
and arouse his jealousy. By the advice 
of sir Charles Easy, lord Morelove p>ays 
her out in her own coin, by flirting with 
lady Graveairs, and assuming an air of 
indifference. Ultimately, lad^y Betty is 
reduced to common sense, and gives her 
heart and hand to lord Morelove.— 
Cibber: The Careless Husband {1704). 

(Mrs. Oldfield excellently acted "lady 
Betty Modish" (says Walpole) ; ar\d 
T. Davies says of Mrs. Pritchara (1711- 
1768), "She conceived accurately and 
acted pleasantly ‘lady Townly,’ ‘lady 
Betty Modish,’ and ‘ Maria ’ in The Non- 
juror.” Mrs, Blofield is called "lady 
Betty Modish" in The Tattery No. x.) 

Modo, the fiend that urges to murder, 
and one of the five that possessed " poor 
Tom.”Shakespeare: King Leary act iv. 
sc. I (1605). 

Modred^ son of Lot king of Norway 
and Anne own sister of king Arthur (pt. 
viii. 21; ix. 9). He is always called 
" the traitor." While king Arthur was 
absent, warring with the Romans, Modred 
was left regent; but he usurped the 
crown, and married his aunt the queen 
(pt. X. 13). When Arthur heard thereof, 
be returned, and attacked the usurper, 
who fled to Winchester (pt xi. i). Thb 
king followed him, and Modred drew up 
his army at Cambula, in Cornwall, where 
another battle was fought. In this engage¬ 
ment Modred was slain, and Arthur also 
received his death-wound (pt. xi. 2). ^ The 
queen, called GuanhumaTa (but bettfer 
known as Guen'ever), retired to a convent 
in the City of Legions, and entered the 
order of Julius the Martyr (pt. xL i).— 
Geoffrey: British History (1142). 

•.* This is so very different to the 
accounts given in Arthurian romance of 
Mordred, that it is better to give the 
two names as if they were different 
individuals. 

KodaroA {Sir), nephew of king Arthui:* 
He hated sir Lancelot, and sowed discord 
among the knights of the Round Tahim 
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Tennyson says^ that Modred ** tampered 
with the lords of the While Horse,” the 
brood that Hengist left. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth says he made a league with 
Chcldric the Saxon leader in Germany, 
and promised to give him all that part of 
England which lies between the Humber 
and Scotland, together with all that 
Hengist and Horsa held in Kent, if he 
would aid him against king Arthur. 
Accordingly, Cheldric came over with 
800 ships, filled “ with pagan soldiers ” 
[British History, xi. i). 

§ When the king was in Brittany, 
whither be had gone to chastise sir 
l^ancelot for adultery with the queen, he 
left sir Modred regent, and sir Modred 
raised a revolt. The king returned, drew 
up his army against the traitor, and in 
this "great battle of the West " Modred 
was slain, and Arthur received his death- 
wound.— Tennyson: Idylls of the King 
("Guinevere,” 1858). 

*.• This version is in accordance 
neither with Geoffrey of Monmouth (see 
previous article) nor with Artl^ian 
romance (see Mokdred), and is, there¬ 
fore, given separately. 

XSodUy the prince of all devils that 
take possession of a human being. 

Jlah0 tras the chief devil that had possession of 
Sirrah Williams; but... Richard Mainy was molested 
by a still more considerable heiid called Modu,... the 
prince of all other devils.—.• Declaration 0/ 
Pofith Im/wttura, b68. 

ModlU, cousin of Helen; a "musty 
library, who loved Greek and Latin; ’ 
but cousin Helen loved the bookw’orm, 
and taught him how to love far better 
than Ovid could with his Art of Lave, 
Having so good a teacher, Modus became 
an apt scholar, and eloped with cousin 
Helen.— Knowles: The Hunchback {1831). 

MOB'ohiui, Adulte^ personified; one 
of the four sons of Caro I fleshly lust). 
His brothers were Pomei'us [formcationV 
AcatVanis, and Asel'g^s [lasciviousness). 
In thcl»ttleof Mansoul, Moechus is slain 
by Agnei'a (wifely chastity), the spouse 
of Encra't^s [temperance) and sister of 
Parthen'ia (maidenly chastity. (Greek, 
nibickos, "ah adulterer.”)— Phineas Plet^ 
char: The Purple Island, xi. (1633). 

MoaU^adM (4 Under this name 
William Drummond signalized Henry 
prince of Wales, eldest son of James L, 
ih the monody entitled Pearson the Death 
of Mmliadh, The word is an anagram 
of hath a Deo, The prince, in his mas* 


querades and martial sports, used to Cftfl 
himself " Moeliad^ of the Isles.'' 

IfodUdds. brigrht d«y-sUr of the West. 
Drummond : Tears on the Death of Moelimdis (tSit) 

The burden of the monody is— 

Moeliad^ sweet courtly nymphs deplore. 

From Thul^to Hydasp^ pearly shore. 

BEoffat [Mabeh, domestic of Edward 
Redgauntlet. —Str W, Scott; Ped- 
gauntlet (time, George III.). 

Mogg [Peter), a barrister who con¬ 
tests with Frank Vane in the election of 
an English borough. As.Frank Vane runs 
away with Anne the heroine, the election 
is left free for Mogg.— J, Sterling: The 
Election (a poem in about 2000 verses), 

And who was Mogpt O Muse, the man declare 

How excellent his worth, his parts how rare; 

A younger son. he learnt in Oxford's halls 

The spheral harmonies of billiard balls; 

Drank, hunted, drove, and hid from Virtue's flcoim 

His renial follies in a doctor's xown. 

Moha'di [Makommed), the twelfth 
imaum, whom the Orientals believe is not 
dead, but is destined to return and combat 
Antichrist before the consummation of all 
things. 

f Prince Arthur, Merlin, Charlemagne, 
Barbarossa, dom Sebastian, Charles V., 
Elijah Mansur, Desmond of Kilmallock, 
etc., are traditionally not dead, but only 
sleeping till the fulness of time, when 
each will awake and effect most wondrous 
restorations. 

Mohair A/en of), the citizens of 
France. 

The roea of mohair, at the citizens were called.— 
Ay^lum Christi, viiL 

Moha^rob, one of the evil spirits of 
Dora-Daniel, st cave ‘' under the roots of 
the ocean.” It was given out that these 
spirits would be extirpated by one of 
the family of HodeiVah (3 syl ), so they 
leagued against the whole race. First, 
Okba was sent against the obnoxious 
race, and succeeded in killing eight of 
them. Thal'aba alone having escaped 
alive. Next, Abdaldar was sent against 
Tbalaba, but was killed by a simoom. 
Then Loba'ba was sent to cut him off, 
but perished in a whirlwind. Lastly, 
Mohiureb undertook to destroy him. He 
assumed the guise oT a warrior, and suc¬ 
ceeded in alluring the youth to the very 
"mouth of hell;” but t'halaba, being 
alive to the deceit, flung Mohareb into 
the abyss.— Southey: Thalaha the Df.' 
stroyer, v. {1797). 

Mohioaxui (Last of the), ;Uncas tlie 
Indian chief, son of Chingachoi:^, and 
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Cllled *• Deerfoot.”— jP. Cooper: The Last 
^the Mohicans (a novel, 1826). 

(The word ought to be pronounced 
Mo-hek^-kanXf but is usually called Mo\* 
he.han%.) 

Molioclcs, a class of ruffians who at 
one time infested the streets of London. 
So called from the Indian Mohocks. At 
the Restoration, the street bullies were 
called Muns and 7 'il)rre Tus ; they were 
next called Hectors and Scourers; later 
still. Nickers and Hawcubites ; and lastly, 
Mohocks or Mohawks. 

Now Is the time that rakes their rerels 1 cm|h 

KiadJers of riot, eoemies of sleep: 

Hb scattered pence the flyinj; Nicker flinjfs. 

And with the copper shower the casement rlnfS t 

Who has not heard the Scowerer's irndnij^ht famet 

Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s namet 
Gay: Trivut UL 33J,etc. 

Koliim (Lord), the person who joined 
captain Hill in a dastardly attack on the 
actor Mountford on his way to Mrs. 
Bracegirdle’s house, in Howard Street. 
Captain Hill was jealous of Mountford, 
and induced lord Mohun to join him 
in this "valiant exploit." Mountford 
died next day, captain Hill fled from 
the country, and Mohun was tried but 
acquitted. 

T The general features of this cowardly 
attack are very like that of the count 
Koningsmark on Thomas Thynne of 
Lingleaie Hill. Count Koningsmark was 
in love with Elizabeth Percy (widow of 
the earl of Ogle), who was contracted to 
Mr. Thynne; but before the wedding 
day arrived, the count, with some hired 
ruffians, assassinated his rival in his 
carriage as it was passing down Pall 
Mall. 

N.B.—Elizabeth Percy, within three 
months of the murder, married the duke 
of Somerset. 

Moidart [yohu of), captain of the 
clan Ronald, and a chief in the army of 
Montrose .—Sir W. Scott: Legend 
Montrose (time, Charles I.). 

MoPna (a syl.')^ daughter of Reutha'- 
mir the principal man of Balclu'tha, a 
town on the Clyde, belonging to the 
Britons. Moina married Clessammor 
(the maternal uncle of Fingal), and died 
m childbirth of her son Carthon, during 
the absence of her husband.— Ossian: 
Carthon, 

Mokaxma, the name given to Hakem 
ben Haschem, from a silver gauze veil 
worn by him "to dim the lustre of his 
face," or rather to hide its extreme ugli¬ 


ness. The history of this impostor Is 
given by D’Herbclot in his Bibliothkqu* 
Orientate (1697). 

*. * Mokanna 'forms the first story of 
Lalla Rookh ("The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan "), by Thomas Moore (1817). 

Hokattam (Mount), near Cairo 
(Egypt), noted for the massacre of the 
caliph Hakem B'amr-ellah, who was 
given out to be incarnate deity and the 
last prophet who communicated between 
God and man (eleventh century). Here, 
also, fell in the same massacre his chief 
prophet, and many of his followers. In 
consequence of this persecution, Durzi, 
one of the "prophet’s" chief apostles, 
led the survivors into Syria, where they 
settled between the Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus, and took the name of Durzis, 
corrupted into Druses. 

As th« khatif vanished erst. 

In what srcnied death to uninstructed 
On red Mokattain's verfc. 

JR. Brorwmng : Tht Rttum 9/thi Drusu, I. 

Molay (Jacques), grand-master of 
the Knights Templars. As he was led 
to the stake he summoned the pope 
(Clement V.) within forty days, and the 
King (Philippe IV.) within forty weeks, to 
appear before the throne of God to answer 
for his death. They both died within 
the stated periods. (See Summons to 
Death.) 

Moli^re, the great French poet of 

comedy (1622-1671). 

The Italian Moliere, Charlo Goldoni 

(1707-1793)- . 

The Spanish MoHire, Leandro Fer¬ 
nandez Moralin {1760-1828). 

3 ttoll Cutpurse, Mary Frith, who 
once attacked general Fairfax on Houns¬ 
low Heath. 

IBIoll Flanders, a woman of great 
beauty, born in the Old Bailey. She was 
twelve years a courtezan, five years a 
wife, twelve jrears a thief, eight years a 
convict in Virginia ; but ultimately grew 
rich, and died a penitent in the reign of 
Charles II. 

(Daniel Defoe wrote her life and adven¬ 
tures, which he called The Fortunes of 
Moll Flanders, 1722.) 

Molly, Jaggers’s housekeeper* A 
mysterious, scared-looking woman, with 
a deep scar across one of her wrists. 
Her antecedents were full of mystery, 
and Pip susi^cted her of being Bstella’s 
mother.— Great Expectations 
(i860). 
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BEoUj a pert young house¬ 

maid. in love with Robin. She hates 
Polygbt the tutor of '* Master Charles,” 
but is very fond of Charles. Molly tries 
to get “the tuterer Polypol” into a 
scrape, but finds, to her consternation, 
that master Charles is in reality the 
party to be blamed.— Pooh ; Thi Scape¬ 
goat (about 1840). 

Molly Maguires, stout, active 
young men dressed up in women's 
clothes, with faces blackened or other¬ 
wise disguised. This secret society was 
organixed in 1843, to terrify the officials 
employed by Irish landlords to distrain 
for rent, either by grippers {bumbailiffs), 
process-servers, keepers, or drivers {per¬ 
sons who impound cattle till the rent 
is paid), — Trench: Realities of Irish 
Life, 82. 

Molly Mog, an innkeeper's daughter 
at Oakingham, Berks. Molly Mog was 
the toast of all the |jay sparks in the 
former half of the eighteenth century; 
but died a spinster at the age of 67 (1699- 
1766), 

(Gay has a ballad on this Fair Maid 
ef the Inn, Mr. Standen of Arborfield, 
the “enamoured swain,” died in 1730. 
Molly’s sister was quite as beautiful as 
‘' the fair maid ” herself. A portrait of 
Gay still hangs in Oakingham inn.) 

Molmn^tiii*. (See Mulmutius.) 

Molooli {ch = k), the third in rank of 
the Satanic hierarchy, Satan being first, 
and Beelzebub second. The word means 
** king.” The rabbins say the idol was 
of brass, with the head of a calf. Moloch 
was the god of the Am'monites (3 syl,), 
and was worshipped in Rabba, their chi^ 
city. 

First Moloch, horrid Mnc, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice, and parents' tears, 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud. 

Their children's cries unheard, that passed tiiro' fire 

To his £Titn idol Him the Ammonite 

Worshipped in Rnliba. 

Milton : Pmradist Lost, L 393, etc. (1665). 

Moly (Greek, m6lu), mentioned In 
Homer’s Odpssey, A herb with a black 
root and white blossom, given by Herrafes 
to Ulysses, to counteract the spells of 
Cireft. (See HiEMONY, p. 46a.) 

.. . that MfiHy 

Tlttt Renn^ once to wise Ulysses gaiFW. 

Milton: Com$*s 
The root was black. 

Milk-white the blossom; Mfily Is its oame 
In heaven. 

ffomtr: 04 yssfy, x. (Cowpex’ft tnnft.). 

Mo]iiiiiiir» the capital of the empire 


of Oberon king of the fairies. It is here 
he held his court 

Momua'a Lattice. Momus, son of 
Nor, blamed Vulcan, because, in making 
the human form, he had not placed a 
window in the breast for the discerning 
of secret thoughts. 

Ware Motnus' lattice in our breasts. 

My soul mig'ht brook to open it more widely 
Than theirs [la. tJu nobUs\ 

Byron : Werner, ill i (iSsa). 

Mon or Mona, Anglesea, the resi¬ 
dence of the druids. Suetonius Paullnus, 
who had the command of Britain in the 
reign of Nero (from A.D.59 to 62), attacked 
Mona, because it gave succour to the 
rebellious. The frantic inhabitants ran 
about with fire-brands, their long hair 
streaming to the wind, and the druids 
invoked vengeance on the Roman army. 
(See Drayton, Polyolbion, viii., 1612.) 

** Mona ” Is the Latlniaed form of the British word 
mSn-au (" remote isle The “ Isle of Man it 
MSn-au or tnona (" remote isle ”) corrupted by mis¬ 
conception of the meaning of the word. 

Mion'AOO(The king of), noted because 
whatever he did was never right in the 
opinion of his people, especially in that 
of Rabagas the demagogue: If he went 
out, he was “given to pleasure; ” if he 
stayed at home, he was “ given to idle¬ 
ness ; ” if he declared war, he was 
“wasteful of the public money;” if he 
did not, he was “ pusillanimousif he 
ate, he was “ self-indulgent; ” if he ab¬ 
stained, he was ' ‘ priest-ridden. 
Sardon : Rabagas (1872). 

Monaco. Proud as a Monegasque, 
A French phrase. The tradition is that 
Charles Quint ennobled every one of the 
inhabitants of Monaco. 

Monarch of Mont Blanc, Albert 
Smith ; so called because for many years 
he amused a large London audience, night 
after night, by relating “his ascent up 
Mont Blanc” (1816-1860). 

Monarque {Le Grands, I^uis XIV, 
of France (1638, 1643-1715). 

Monastery ( The), ^ novel by sir W. 
Scott (1820). The A boot appeared the 
same year. These two stories are tame 
and very defective in plot; but the cha¬ 
racter of Mary queen of Scots, in liie 
Abbot, is a correct and beautiful historical 
portrait. The portrait of queen Elizabeth 
IS in Kenilworth, 

The plot of the novel: The hero and 
heroine of the novel are Halbert Glen- 
denning and lady Maiy Avend, who 
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become converts to the reformed religion 
and marry each other. The crux is about 
a Bible which belonged to lady Alice 
Avenel, a widow, and which the abbot of 
St. Mary's Monastery tried to get hold of. 

He first sent father Philip to see what he 
could do. Father Philip succeeded in 
capturing the book, but in crossing a ford 
on his mule, the White I^ady pushed him 
into the water, and captured his prize. 
The abbot next sent the sub-prior, who 
found that the book had been mysteriously 
restored, and that the lady Alice was 
deadso he took possession of the Bible; 
but in crossing the ford he also was 
pushed into the water, and lost it. 
Halbert Glendenning now implored the 
White Lady to inform him where it was. 
She conveyed him through the earth, 
And showed it him on a “flaming altar." 

He took possession of it. Both Halbert 
Glendenning and lady Mary Avenel now 
became converts to the reformed religion, 
And their marriage ends the tale. 

Monpada {Matthias de), a merchant, 
^tern and relentless. He arrests his 
daughter the day after her confinement 
•of a natural son. 

Zilia deMonfada, daughter of Matthias, 
and wife of general Withermgton .—Sir 
IV. Scott: Thi Surgeon's Daughter {time, 
George 11 .). 

Moucaster. Newcastle, in Northura- 
’berlatid, was so called from the number of 
monks settled there in Saxon times. The 
'name was changed, in 1080, to Ncw-castle, 
from the castle built by Robert (son of 
-the Conqueror), to defend the borderland 
irom the Scotch. 

Monda'min, maize or Indian corn 
\mon-da-min, “the Spirit's grain 

sing th« mysteries of mondcimin. 

Sing the blessiiijf of the cor.i -iiftlds. 

Lonzftllcm : HiaTuatiia, xlii, (x8S^ 

SSone'sea (3 syl.), a Greek prince, 
betrothed to Arpasia, whom for the 
nonce he called his sister. Both were 
taken captive by Baj'azet, Bajazet fell 
in love with Arpasia, and gave MonSsSs 
a cottnmand in his army. When Tamer¬ 
lane overthrew Bajazet, MonSs^s ex¬ 
plained to the Tartar king bow it was 
that :he was found in arms against him, 
and said his best wish was to serve 
Tatnerlaae, Bajazet now hated the 
Grt*ek; and, as Arpasia proved obdurate, 
thought to f/ighten her into submission 
by halving Monesds bow-strung in h^r 
presence; but the sight was so terrible 
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that it killed her.—; Tamn^lant 
(170a). 

Money, a drama by lord Lytton 
(1840). Alfred Evelyn, a poor scholar, 
was secretary and factotum of sir John 
Vesey, but received no wages. He 
loved Clara Douglas, a poor dependent 
of lady Franklin, proposed to her, but 
was not accepted, “ because both were too 
poor to keep house." A large fortune 
being left to the poor scholar, he proposed 
to Georgina, the daughter of sir John 
Vesey ; but Georgina loved sir Frederick 
Blount, and married him. Evelyn, who 
loved Clara, pretended to have lost his 
fortune, and, being satisfied that she 
really loved him, proposed a second time, 
and was accepted. 

Moneytrap, husband of Araminta, 
but with a tend re for Clarissa the wife of 
his friend Gri^, ^ i^'anbrugh : The Con¬ 
federacy (f695). 

None w^ho ever sair Parsons Ci 7 ? 6 -'f? 9 Sl • • ■ OUi 
forjfet his effecth'e mode of excUimmg, while repre¬ 
senting the character of the amorous olci " Money- 
trap.” £h I how long wUi n be, FUppantat 

MonfLatliers [Miss), mistress of a 
boarding and day establishment, to whom 
Mrs. Jarley sent little Nell, to ask her to 
patronize tfie wax-work collection. Miss 
Monflathers received the child with frigid 
virtue, and said to her, “ Don’t you think 
you must be very wicked to a wax- 
work child? Don't you know it is very 
naughty to be a wax child when you 
might have the proud consciousness of 
assisting, to the extent of your infant 
powers, the noble manufactures of your 
country?" One of the teachers here 

chimed in with “ How doth the little- 

but Miss Monflathers remarked, with an 
indignant frown, that “ the little busy 
bee ” applied only to genteel children, and 
the “works of labour and of skill" to 
painting and embroidery, not to vulgar 
children and wax-work shows.— Dickens : 
The Old Curiosity Shop, xxxi. (i84o), 

Monford, the lover of Charlotte 
Whimsey. He plans various devices to 
hoodwink her old father, in order to elope 
with the daughter.— J, Cobb: The First 
Floor (1756*1818). 

MoXiime (2 syl.), in Racine’s tragedy 
of Mithridate, This was one. of Mile, 
Rachel's great characters, first performed 
by her in 1838. 

Monim’ia, "the orphan/* sister oi 
Chamont and ward of lord Acasto. 
Mommia was in love with Acasto’e Atm 
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Castalio, and privately married him. 
Polydorc (the brother of Castalio) also 
loved her, but his love was dishonourable 
love. By treachery, Polydore obtained 
admission to Monimia’s chamber, and 
passed the bridal night with her, Monimia 
supposing him to be her husband ; but 
when next day she discovered the deceit, 
she poisoned herself; and Polydore, being 
apprised that Monimia was his brother's 
wife, provoked a quarrel with him, ran on 
his brother's sword, and died.— Otway: 
Th€ Orphan (1680). 

More tears have been shed for the sorrows of 
•' Belvidera" and “ Mouinna,'' than for those of 
♦‘Juliet" and Desdemona."— Jfr W. Scott: The 

Dr»ma. 

MoniHLia, in Smollett's novel of 
Count Fathom (1754). Also the heroine 
of Mrs. Smith's novel called The Old 
Manor Home (1793). 

MonipUea (Richie), the honest, self- 
willed Scotch servant of lord Nigel Oli- 
feunt of Glenvarloch.— Sir VV, Scott: 
Fortunes of Nigel (time, James I.). 

BKonk (General), introduced ^ Scott 
1 Woodstock (time, Commonweami). 

KoiUc ( The Bird Singing to <2). The 
monk is Felix, who listened to a bird for 
a hundred years, and thought the time 
only an hour.— Longfellow: The Golden 
Legend^ ii. (1851). 

Moxik ( The), a novel, by Matthew G, 
Lewis (1795)- 

Monk Lewis, Matthew Gregory 
Lewis ; so called from his novel (1773- 
1818). (See above.) 

IConk of Bury, John Lydgate, poet, 
who wrote the Siege of Troy, the Story of 
Thebes, and the Fall of Princes (1375- 
1460). 

Nothynge I am experte in poetry, 

As the monke of Bury, floure of eloquenoa. 

Hawes : The Passe-tyme qf Plesure (1515). 

Monk of Westminster, Richard 
of Cirencester, the chronicler (fourteenth 
century). 

N.B.—This chronicle. On the Ancient 
State of Britain, was first brought to light 
in 1747, by Dr. Charles Julius Bertram, 
professor of English at Copenhagen ; but 
the original being no better known than 
ihsti of Thomas Rowley's poems, isub- 
l!sh^ Chatterton, ^ve suspicions 
tadst that Dr. Bertram was himself the 
author of the chronicle. (See FORGERS 
AND Forgeries, p. 383.) 

Monk’s Tale (The). The subject of 


this tale is the uncertainty of fortune. 
Instanced with seventeen examples— 

6 from Scripture: Lucifer, Adam, 
and Samson; Nebuchadnezzar, Bel¬ 
shazzar, Holofem^ (from the Book of 
Judith), 

3 Greek and Roman History: Alexander 
the Great, Julius Caesar, and Nero. 

7 other Histories : Creesus, Hugolin of 
Pisa, Pedro of Spain, Pierre de Lusignan 
king of Cyprus, Visconti (Bernardo) dilke 
of Milan, and Zenobia, 

I from Mythology: Hercules. 

Monks ( The Father of), Ethel wold of 
Winchester (*-984). 

Monks, alias Edward Leeford, a 
violent man, subject to fits. Eklward 
Leeford, though half-brother to Oliver 
Twist and Rose(Maylie), was in collusion 
with Bill Sikes to ruin him. Failing in 
this, he retired to America, and died in 
jail.— Dickens: Oliver Twist (i^yj). 

Nancy said of Monks, “ Ne is tall and a strong^ 
made man, but not stout; he has a lurking walk; ana. 
as he walks, constantly looks over his shoulder, hrSt on 
one side and then on the other.. . . His eyes are sunk 
in his head much deeper than other men’s. . . . His 
face is dark, like his hair and eyes ; and, altboti^ he 
can't be more than six or eight and twenty, wi^erad 
and haggard. His lips are often discoloured and diS' 
figured with the marks of his teeth. . . . Upon bis 
tliroat is s broad red mark like a bum." 

Monkbamt (Lairdof), Mr. Jonathan 
Oldbuck, the antiquary.— Sir W, Scott: 
The Antiquary (time, George HI.), 

Mon'ker and Nakir [Na-keey], the 
two examiners of the dead, who put 
questions to departed spirits respecting 
their belief in God and Mahomet; and 
award their state in after-life according 
to their answers.— At Koran, 

“ Do you not s^o those spectres that are stirring tfie 
burning coals! Are they Munkir and Nakir come to 
throw us into them ! "^Betk/ord : Vathek (1786). 

Mbumoutli, the surname of Henry V. 
of England, who was born in that town 
(1388, 1413-1422). 

•. • Mbn-mouth is the mouth of the Mon* 
now. 

Monmouth (The duke of), com- 
mander-in-chief of the royal army.— 

W. Scott: Old Mortality (time, Charles 
II.). 

*,* The duke of Monmouth was nick¬ 
named "The Little Duke," because he 
was diminutive in size. Having no name 
of his own, he took that of his wife, 
"Scott," countess of Bucclcuch. Pepys 
says, "It is reported that the king will 
be tempted to set the crown on the Litllo 
Duke ’* (Diary, seventeenth cent^). 
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Monmonth Caps. ‘ ‘ The best caps “ 
{says Fuller, in his Worthies of Wales^ 
50) “ were formerly made at Monmouth, 
where the Cappens Chapel doth still 
remain.” 

The soldiers that the Monmouth wear, 

On castle top their ensi^rns rear. 

Retd. The Caps (1661I. 

Monmouth Street (London), called 
after the duke of Monmouth, natural son 
of Charles II., executed for rebellion in 
1685. It is now called Dudley Street. 

Mon 'nema, wife of Quia'ra, the only 
persons of the whole of the Guarani race 
who escaped the small-pox plague which 
ravaged that part of Paraguay. They 
left the fatal spot, and settled in the 
Mondai woods. Here they had one son 
Yeruti, and one daughter Mooma, but 
Qui&ra was killed by a jagftlar before the 
latter was born, Monn6ma left the 
Mondai woods, and went to live at St. 
o&chin, in Paraguay, but soon died 
rom the effects of a house and city 
life.— Southey: A Tale of Paraguay 
(1814). 

Monomot'apa, an empire of South 
Africa, joining Mozambique. 

Ah, sir, you never snw the Ganges; 

There dwell the nation of <^>uidnunk 1 « 

(So Monomotapa calls monkeys). 

Gay: Tite Quidnunhis, 

Mononia, Munster, in Ireland. 

Mononia, when nature einbeiUshed the tint 
Of thy fields and thy nimmt.ims so fair. 

Did she ever intend that a tyrant should print 
The footstep of slavery there? 

Mcert: Irish Melodies, i. (“ War Song,*'1814). 

Monsieur, Philippe due d'Orl^ans, 
brother of Loihs XIV. {1674-1723). 

*.* Other gentlemen were Mons. A or 
Mons. B, but the regent was Mons. with¬ 
out any adjunct. 

Similarly, the daughter of the due de 
Chartres (the regent's grandson) was 
Mademoiselle. 

Monsieur le Coadjuteur, Paul de 
Gondi, afterwards cardinal de Retz (1614- 
1679). 

Monaienr le duo, Louie Henri de 
Bourbon, eldest son of the prince de 
Cond6 {1692-1740). 

Monsieur Thomas, a drama by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1619). 

Monsieur Tonson, a farce by Mon- 
crieff. Jack Ardourly falls in love with 
Adolphine de Courcy In the street, and 
gets Tom King to assist in ferreting her 
out, Tom King discovers that his sweet¬ 
ing tives in the house of a French 


refugee, a barber, named Mon. Morbleu • 
but not knowing the name of the young 
lady, he inquires for Mr. Thompson, 
hoping to pick up information. Mon. 
Morbleu says no Mon. Tonson lives in 
the house, but only Mme. Bellegarde and 
Mile. Adolphine de Courcy. The old 
Frenchman is driven almost crazy by 
different persons inquiring for Mon, 
Tonson ; but ultimately Jack Ardourly 
marries Adolphine, whose mother is Mrs. 
Thompson after all. 

(Taylor wrote a drama of the same title 
in 17^.) 

Monster (The), Renwick Williams, 
a wretch who used to prowl about London 
by night, armed with a double-edged 
knife, with which he mutilated women. 
He was condemned July 8, 1790. 

A century later (about 1888-1889) 
similar atrocities were committed in the 
Elast end of London by a person calling 
himself Jack the Ripper. He escaped 
detection. 

Mont Dieu» a solitary mound close 
to Dumfermline. It owes its origin, 
according to story, to some unfortunate 
monks who, by way of penance, carried 
the sand in baskets from the sea-shore at 
Inverness. 

IT At Linton is a fine conical hill attri¬ 
buted to tw*o sisters, nuns, who were 
compelled to pass the whole of the sand 
through a sieve, by way of penance, to 
obtain pardon for some crime committed 
by their brother, 

Mont Rognon (Baron of), a giant 
of enormous strength and insatiable ap¬ 
petite. He was bandy-legged, had an 
elastic stomach, and four rows of teeth. 
The baron was a paladin of Charlemagne, 
and one of the four sent in search of 
Croquemitaine and Fear Fortress. — 
Croq uemitaine, 

Mont St. Jean or Waterloo. S<h 
and -50 was my Mont St. Jean, means it 
was my coup de grace, my final blow, the 
end of the end. 

(u«n was my Moscow Iturtsing-PolH/X mul FallMw 

[Fa.lee^.rv] 

M yT«ipstc ltunifHybU% and my Mont St. Jean Menu 

Cain, 

SyroH : Don yuan, xl. 56 (xSa4). 

Mont St. Michel, in Normandy. 
Heie nine druidesses used to sell axroyn 
to sailors to charm away storms. The 
arrows had to be discharged by a young 
man 25 years of age. (S<^ Michael, p. 
702.) 

nr The Laplanders drove a profitable 
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trade by selling winds to sailors. Even 
so late as 1814, Bessie Millie, of Pomona 
(Orkney Islands), helped to eke out a 
livelihood by selling winds for sixpence. 

IT Eric king of Sweden could make the 
winds blow from any quarter he liked by 
a turn of his cap. Hence he was nick- 
named "Windy Cap.” 

Mont Tresor, in France; so called 
by Gontran “ the Good,” king of Bur¬ 
gundy (sixteenth century). One day, 
weary with the chase, Gontran laid him¬ 
self down near a small river, and fell 
asleep. The ’squire, who watched his 
master, saw a little animal come from the 
king's mouth, and walk to the stream, 
over which the 'squire laid his sword, 
and the animal, running across, entered 
a hole in the mountain. When Gontran 
was told of this incident, he said he had 
dreamt that he crossed a bridge of steel, 
and, having entered a cave at the foot of 
a mountain, entered a palace of gold. 
Gontran employed men to undermine the 
hill, and found there vast treasures, which 
he employed in works of charity Ihid re¬ 
ligion. In order to commemorate this 
event, he called the hill Mont Trdsor.— 
Claud Para din: Symbola Heroic a. 

This story has been ascribed to 
numerous persons. 

Mou'taflfne ^ noble 

house in \^rona, at feudal enmity with 
the house of Capdlet. Romeo belonged 
to the former, and Juliet to the latter 
house. 

Lady Montague, wife of lord Montague, 
and mother of Romeo,— Shakespeare: 
Romeo and Juliet (1598). 

Montalban, now called Montauban 
^ contraction of Mons Alba'nus), in 
France, in the department of Tarn-ct- 
Garonne. 

Jousted in Aspraniont or Mon'talban^ 

Milton: ParadUt Lost, i. 583 (x66s). 

Don Kyrie Ely son de Montalban, a hero 
of romance, in the History of Tirante the 
White. 

Thomas de Montalhan, brother of don 
Kyrie Elyson, in the same romance of 
chivalry. 

Rinaldo de Montalban, a hero of ro¬ 
mance, in the Mirror of Knighthood, from 
which work both Bojardo and Ariosto 
have largely borrowed. 

Moiitalbaa ( The count), in love with 
Volants (3 syl.) daughter of Balthazar. 
In order to sound her, the count disguised 
himself as a father confessor; but Vo- 


lantft detected the trick instantly, tfid 
said to him, "Come, come, count, pull 
off your h’on’s hide, and confess yourself 
an ass.” However, as VolantI really 
loved him, all came right at last.— Tobin 
The Honeymoon (1804). 

Mont onto {Signor), a master of fence 
and a great braggart.— Ben Jonson: 
Every Man in His Humour (1598). 

Montargria {The Dog of), named 
Dragon. It belonged to captain Aubri 
de Montdidier, and is especially noted 
for his fight with the chevalier Richard 
Macaire. The dog was called Montargis, 
because the encounter was depicted over 
the chimney of the great hall in the 
castle of Montargps. It was in the forest 
of Bondi, close by this castle, where Aubri 
was assassinated. 

(Guilbert de Pixerecourt dramatized 
this tale in his play called Le Chien dt 
Montargis, 1814.) 

Montenay {Sir Philip de), an old 
English knight.— Sir W. Scott: Castle 
Dangerous (time, Henry I.), 

Montenegro. The natives say, 
** When God was distributing stones over 
the earth, the bag that held them burst 
over Montene^o,” which accounts for 
the stoniness of the land. 

Montesi'nos, a legendary hero, who 
received some affront at the French court, 
and retired to La Mancha, in Spain. 
Here he lived in a cavern, some sixty feet 
deep, called "TheCavern of Montesinos.” 
Don Quixote descended part of the way 
down this cavern, and fell into a trance, 
in which he saw Montesinos himself, 
Durandarte and Belerma under the spell 
of Merlin,Dulcin'ea del Toboso enchanted 
into a country wench, and other visions, 
which he more than half believed to be 
realities.— Cervantes: Don Quixote, II. 
ii. s, 6 (1615). 

•. • This Durandartft was the cousin of 
Montesinos, and Belerma the lady he 
served for seven years. When he fell at 
Roncesvall^, he prayed his cousin to 
carry his heart to Belerma. 

Montespan (The marquis del a 
conceited court fop, silly and heartless. 
When Louis XIV. took Mme. de Montes- 
pan for his concubine, he banished the 
marquis, saying— 

Your ttnuigo and countless follies— 

The scenes you make—your loud domestic bteBsw* 

Bring scandid on our court. Decorum needs 

Your banishment. ...Got 
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A|ld for your separate household, which entalli 
Adoublecost, our treasure shall accord you 
A hundred thousand crowns. 

Act ir. c 

The foolish old marquis says, in his self- 
conceit— 

A hundred thousand crowns for beinsr/ttvA 

To one another ! Well now, that's a thing 

That happens but to marquises. It shows 

My value in the state. The king esteems 

My comfort of such consequence to France, 

He pays me down a hundred thousand crowna. 

Rather than let my wife disturb my temper I 

Act ▼. a, 

Madame de Montespan, wife of the 
marquis. She supplanted La Valliere in 
the base love of Louis XIV. I-a Valliere 
loved the man, Montespan the king. She 
had wit to warm but not to burn, energy 
which passed for feeling, a head to check 
her heart, and not too much principle for 
a French court. Mme. de Montespan was 
the proUgie of the duke de Lauzun, who 
used her as a stepping-stone to wealth ; 
but when in favour, she kicked down the 
ladder by which she had climbed to 
power. However, Laurun had his re¬ 
venge ; and when La Valli6re took the 
veil, Mme. de Montespan was banished 
from the court. — Lord Lytton : The 
Duchess de la Fallilre (iSs 6 ). 

Montfan^on (The lady Calista of), 
attendant of queen Berengaria.— W, 
Scoff: The Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

Mont-Fitchet {Sir Conrade), a pre¬ 
ceptor of the Knights Templars.— Sir 
IV. ScofI:/vanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

BEontfort (De), the hero and title of 
a tragedy, intended to depict the passion 
of hate, ^ Joanna Baillie (1798). The 
object of De Montfort’s hatred is Rezen- 
velt, and his passion drives him on to 
murder. 

•.* De Montfort was probably the 
suggestive inspiration of Byron’s Man- 
frei {1817). 

Montgomery (Mr.), lord Godolphia, 
lord high treasurer of England in the reign 
of queen Anne. The queen called her¬ 
self “Mrs. Morley," and Sarah Jennings 
duchess of Marlborough was “ Mrs. 
Freeman.’* 

BEontliermer (Guv), a nobleman, 
and the pursuivant of king Henry II.— 
Sir IV. Scoff: The, Betrothed (time, 
It.). 

Months (Symbols sf the), frequently 
carved on church portals, misericords fas 
at Worcester), ceilings (as at Salisbury), 


i. Peatta Janus amat. 

«. Et FebniuS algeo clatnit^ 

S. Martius arva Todit. 

4. AprilisyJ'rJnrfa nutrit. 

5. Ros et Jtos nemorum Maio sunt fomes amocuiB. 

6. Dat Junius /ena. 

. Julto resecatur <avcMa. 

Augustus spicas. 

9. September conterit ams/. 

10 Seminar Octt)ber. 

11 ^oliat vi'tgulta November. 

ij Querit habere cibum parcum mactandt, b>e 
cember. 

Utrecht Missal (1515), and tho; 

Breviary «/St. AIban's. 

Montjoie, chief herald of France.— 
Sir IV. Scoff: Quentin Durward (\\mret 
Edward IV.). 

Montorio, the hero of a novel, who 
persuades his “brother’s sons” to murder 
their father by working on their fears, 
and urging on them the doctrines of 
fatalism. When the deed was com¬ 
mitted, Montorio discovered that the 
young murderers were not his nephews, 
but his own sons.— Maturin: Fatal 
Revenge (1807). 

Montreal d’Albano, called “ Fra 
Moriale,” knight of St. John of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and captain of the Grand Company 
in the fourteenth century. W^hen sentenced 
to death by Rienzi, he summoned his 
judge to follow him within the month. 
Rienzi was killed by the fickle mob 
within the stated period. (See Summons 
TO Death.) 

Montreville (Mme. A de/a), or the 
Begum Mevotee Mahul, called “ the queen 
of Sheba. Sir W, Scoff : The Surgeon's 
Daughter (lime, George II.). 

Montrose ( The duke of), com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the king’s army.— Sir 
IV. Scott: Rob Roy, xxxii. (time, George 

Montrose (The marquis ^),-Sir 
IV. Scoff: Woodstock (time, Commoa- 
wealth). 

Montrose (fames Grahame, tarl of), 
the king’s lieutenant in Scotland. He 
ap^iears first disguised as Andefson, ser¬ 
vant of the earl of Menteith.— Sir IV. 
Scott: Legend of Montrose (time, Chai'les 

Montserrat (Conrade marquis of), s 
crusader.— W.. Scott: The Tat(sman 
(time, Richard I.). 

Moodjr (foAn), the gtiardiah of Peggy 
Thrift an heiress, whom he brings up 
in the country, wholly without »(^ty. 
John Mikidy is moro^, Siispiciq^, and 
unsocial. When 50 years oi and 
Peggy 19, he wanU to many her, but 
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if out^tted by "the country girl,*’ who 
prefers Bdville, a young man of more 
suitable age. 

Alitkea M&ady, sister of John. She 
jilts Sparkish a conceited fop, and marries 
Harcourt-— Country Girl (Garrick, 
altered from Wycherly), 

Mooma, younger sister of Yerflti. 
Their father and mother were the only 
persons of the whole Guarani race who 
escaped a small-pox plague which 
ravished that part of Paraguay. They 
left the fatal spot and lived in the Mondai 
woods, where both their children were 
lx>ni. Before the birth of Mooma, her 
father was eaten by a jaghar, and the 
three survivors lived in the woods alone. 
When grown to a youthful age, a Jesuit 
priest persuaded them to come and live at 
St. Joachin (3 syL)\ so they left the wild 
woods for a city life. Here the mother 
soon flagged and died. Mooma lost her 
spirits, was haunted with thick-coming 
fancies of good and bad angels, and died, 
Yeruti begged to be baptized, received 
the rite, cried, "Ye are come for mtl I 
am ready; *' and died also,— Sout key : A 
Tah of Paraguay (1814). 

Moon ( The) increases with horns 
towards the east, but wanes with horns 
tow'ards the west. 

The Moon. Dantft makes the moon the 
first planetary heaven, "the tardiest 
sphere of all the ten,'* and assigned to 
those whose vows "were in some part 
neglected and made void ” (canto iii.). 

It seemed to me as If a cloud had covered us, 

TMnslaceht, solid, firm, and polished bright 

TJke adamant which the sun's beam had smi^ 

Within itself the ever-during pearl Uht. tneon} 

Keoelved us, as the wave a ray of light 

Hec^hrec, and rests unbroken. 

DanU: PanuUse, tt. (xjsil. 

Moon {Blue). "Once in a blue 
moon,” very occasionally; longoiniervallo. 

Does be often come of an evenlngT" asks Jennie, 
Ob, Just once in a blue moon, and then always sriWk 
• .* yennie Princes, U. 140, 

Moon (Man in the). (See Man . , 

Spots in the Moon. Dantd makes 
Beatrice say that these spots axe not due 
to ^iiyersity of density or rarity, for, if 
so., in ^|lj)ses of the sun, the sun would 
b<!i se^n through the rare portions of the 
njooij Itipte or less distinctly. She says 
the, ^pts fire wholly due to the different 
e^efices bf the "planet," which reflect 
tfi dlflfereot ways the effluence of the 
heav^h,' "which peace divine inhabits." 
From b<sb^ proceeds that which from to light 
f k rtat and not from dense to troi^ 

Datnu : Parudise, U, (sSSl), 


Milton makes Raphael tell Adam that 
the spots on the moon are due to clouds 
and vapours " not yet into the moon's 
substance turned,” that is, undigested 
aliment. 

For know whatever was created, needs 
To be sustained and fed. Of elements, 

The grosser feeds the purer,—earth the see— 

Earth and the sea feecl air<.-the air those hres 
Ethereal—and as lowest, first the moon ; 

Whence, in her visage round, those spots—unpurged 
Vapours not yet Into her substance turned. 

Milton : Paradise Lest, v. 415, etc.; see also 
viii. 145, etc. (*665). 

The Emperor of the Moon, Irdonozur. 
•^Dominique Gonzales: L Homme dans la, 
Z.tr«tr (1648). 

Minions of the Moon, thieves or high¬ 
waymen. (See Moon's Men.) 

Moon and Mahomet. Mahomet 
made the moon perform seven circuits 
round Caaba or the holy shrine of Mecca, 
then enter the right sleeve of his mantle 
and go out at the left. At its exit, 
it split into two pieces, w'hich reunited 
in the centre of the firmament. This 
miracle was performed for the conversion 
of Hahab the Wise. 

Moon-Calf, an inanimate, shapeless 
human mass, said by Pliny to be en¬ 
gendered of woman only,— Hat. Hist.t ?. 

64. 

Koon Depository. Astolpho found 
the moon to be the great depository of 
misspent time, wasted W’ealth, broken 
vows, unanswered prayers, fruitless tears, 
abortive attempts, unfulfilled desires and 
intentions, etc. Bribes, he tells us, W’ere 
hung on gold and silver hooks ; princes’ 
favours were kept in bellows; wasted 
talent was stored away in urns; but 
every article was du\y laiheWed.^Ariosto.* 
Orlando Eurioso, xviii. (1516). 

Moon-Drop (in Latin, i^irus fun a re), 
a vaporous drop supposed to be shed 
by the moon on certain herbs and other 
objects, when powerfully influenced by 
incantations. Lucan says, Erictho used 
it: Virus large lunare ministrat. 

Hecate. Upon the comer of the moon 
There bangs a vaporous drop, profound; 
in catch it ere it come to ^ound. 

SStaJUspeare : Macbedt, act iii. sc. 5 (z6o6). 

Moon of BrisrHt Kigrlits, a sy¬ 
nonym for April; the moon of leaves, 
a synonym for May ; the moou of straw¬ 
berries is June; the moon of falling 
leaves is September; and the moon of 
snow-shoes is the synonym fQr. AW»Aer» 
—Longfellow : Hiawatha (i8i$5)w 
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Moon’s Men, thieves or highway¬ 
men, who ply their vocation by night. 

Itie fortune of us that arc but moon’s men doth ebb 
•ad flow like the s^.-^MaJkespeart: \HiHry ly. act 
1. SC. fl (iS97). 

Moonshine {Saund*rs\ 2i^ smuggler. 
—Sir W. Scott: BH(U of 'Lammermoor 
(time, William III.). 

Moor, the brigand, in Schiller’s drama 
called The Robbers (1781). 

Moore [Mr, John), of the Pestle and 
Mortar, Abchurch Lane, immortalized by 
his “worm-powder," and called the 
“Worm Doctor." 

O learned friend of Abchurch Lane, 

Who set'st our entrails free 1 
Vain is thy art, thy powder vain, 

Since worms shull eat e’en thee. 

Po^e : To Mr. yohn Moore (*733). 

Moorflelds. Here stood Bethlehem 
Hospital, or Bedlam, at one time. 

Subtle. Kemeraber the feijn^ed madness I have 
tat^ht thee. . . . 

Triiksey. Fear not, he shall think me fresh slip^d 
from the reg’ions of Moorfields .—Hen yonson : The 
Akhemist, 1. (1610). 

Moors. The Moors of Aragon are 
called Tangarins ; those of Granada are 
Mudajares ; and those of Fez are called 
Elches. 'Fhey are the best soldiers 
of the Spanish dominions. In the Middle 
Ages all Mohammedans were called 
Moors; and hence Carnots, in the 
Lusiadt viii,, calls the Indians so. 

Mopes (Mr,), the hermit who lived 
on Tom Tiddler’s Ground. He was dirty, 
vain, and nasty, “like all hermits," but 
had landed property, and was said to be 
rich and learned. He dressed in a 
blanket and skewer, and, by steeping 
himself in soot and grease, soon acquired 
immense fame. Rumour said he mur¬ 
dered his beautiful young wife, and aban¬ 
doned the world. Be this as it may, he 
certainly lived a nasty life. Mr. Traveller 
tried to bring him back into society, but 
^ tinker said to him, “ Take my word for 
it, when iron is thoroughly rotten, you 
can never botch it, do what you may." 
— Dickens: A Christmas Number (** Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground," 1861). 

MopsuSy a shepherd, who, with 
Menalcas, celebrates the funeral eulogy 
of Daphnis.— Virgil: Eclogue v. 

Mora, a hill in Ulster, on the borders 
of a heath called Moi-lena.— Ossian: 
Temora. 

(Near UpsaHa is what is called “The 
Mora Stone," where the Swedes used of 
old to elect their Idnga.) 


Mora, the betrothed of Oscar who 
mysteriously disappears on the bridal eve, 
and is long mourned for as dead. His 
younger brother Allan, hoping to secure 
the lands and fortune of Mora, proposes 
marriage, and is accepted. At the wed¬ 
ding banquet, a stranger demands *‘a 
pledge to the lost Oscar," and all accept 
it except Allan, who is there and then 
denounced as the murderer of his brother. 
The stranger then vanishes, and Allan 
dies.— Byron : Oscar of Alva. 

Moradbak, daughter of Fitead a 
widower. She undertook to amuse 
Hadjudge with tales, and married him, 
(See Hudjadge, p. 509.) — Comte de 
Caylus : Oriental T'iz/iTJ (1743). 

Morakan'abad, grand vizier of the 
caliph Vathek. — Beckford : Vathek (X7d4). 

Moral Fhilosopliy (The Father 
of), Thomas Aquinas {1227-1274). 

Moral Tales, translated from the 
French by Marmontel (1761). 

Moran Son of Fitkil, one of the 

scouts in the army of Swamn king 01 
Lochlin (Denmark). — Ossian: Fingal. 

Moran’s Collar, a collar for magis¬ 
trates, which had the supernatural power 
of pressing the neck of the wearer if his 
judgments deviated from strict justice. 
It strangled him if he persisted in wrong¬ 
doing. Moran, surnamed “the Just," 
was the wise counsellor of Feredach an 
early king of Ireland. 

Moral, in Aurungzebe, a drama by 
Dryden (1675). 

Edward Kynaston {'1619-1687} shone with unconunon 
lustre in *' Moral ’’ and *' Mulcy Moloch.** In both 
these parts he had a fierce, lion ltke majesty ht his port 
and utterance, that gave the spectators a kina of 
trembling admiration.— Cxbbtr, 

Moral, in Switzerland, famous for the 
battle fought there in 1476, in which the 
Swiss defeated Charles le Timiraire, of 
Burgundy. 

Morat and M?rathon twin names shall atan<L 

Byron ; Childe Harold, Ui. 64 (iSrfi). 

Morhlenl This French oath is a 
corrupt contraction of Mau'graby; thus, 
mau^e bleu, mau'bleu, Maugraby was 
the great Arabian enchanter, and the 
word means “ barbarous," hence a bar¬ 
barous man or a barbarian. The oath is 
common in Provence, Languedoc, and 
Gascoigne. I have often heard it used 
by the medical students at Pads. 

(Probably it is a punning corruption of 
Mari de Dieu.) 
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BCordatmt, the secretary at Aix of 
queen Margaret the widow of Henry VI. 
of England.— Sir W. Scott: Anne of 
Geieriiein (time, Edward IV.). 

SCor'deoai {Beau), a rich Italian Jew, 
one of the suitors of Charlotte Goodchild; 
but, supposing the report to be true that 
the lady had lost her fortune, he called 
off and retired,— Macklin : Love d^la- 
Mode {1779). 

The part that first broueht John Quick [174S-X831] 
Into notice was “ Beau hfordecai," Ui which he ap¬ 
peared as far back as Records 0/ a Stage 

Veteran. 

Mordent, father of Joanna by a 
former wife. In order to marry lady 
Anne, he " deserts " Joanna and leaves 
her to be brought up by strangers. 
Joanna is placed under Mrs. Enfield a 
crimp, and Mordent consents to a pro¬ 
posal of Lennox to run off with her. 
Mordent is a spirit embittered with the 
world—a bad man, with a goading con¬ 
science. He sins and suffers the anguish 
of remorse; does wrong, and blames 
Providence because when he "siil^s the 
storm he reaps the whirlwind.'* 

Lady Anne, the wife of Mordent, 
daughter of the earl of Oldcrest, sister 
of a viscount, niece of lady Mary, and 
one of her uncles is a bishop. She is 
wholly neglected by her husband, but, 
like Grisilda {g.v.), bears it withouv com¬ 
plaint. — Holcroft: The Deserted Daughter 
(1784, altered into Ttu Steward], 

Mordred {Sir), son of Margawse 
(sister of king Arthur) and Arthur her 
brother, while she was the wife of Lot 
king of Orkney (pt. i. 2, 35, 36). The 
sons of Lot himself and his wife were 
Gaw'ain, Agravain, Ga'heris, and Gareth, 
all knights of the Round Table. Out of 
hatred to sir Launcelot, Mordred and 
Agravain accuse him to the king of too 
great familiarity with queen Guenever, 
and induce the king to spend a day in 
hunting. During his absence, the queen 
sends for sir Launcelot to her private 
chamber, and Mordred and Agravain, with 
twelve other knights, putting the worst 
construction on the interview, clamorously 
assail the chamber, and call on sir Launce¬ 
lot to come out This he does, and kills 
Agravain with the twelve knights, but 
Mordred makes his escape and tells the 
king, who orders the queen to be burnt 
alive. She is brought to the stake, but is 
rescued by sir Launcelot, who carries her 
off to Joyous Guard, near Carlisle, winch 
the king besieges. While lying before the 


castle, king Arthur receives a bull from 
the pope, commanding him to take back 
bis queen. This he does, but as be 
refuses to be reconciled to sir Launcelot, 
the knight betakes himself to ^nwick, 
in Brittany. The king lays siege to 
Benwick, and during his absence leaves 
Mordred regent. Mordred usurps the 
crown, and tries, but in vain, to induce 
the queen to marry him. When the king 
hears thereof, he raises the siege of 
Benwick, and returns to England. He 
defeats Mordred at Dover and at Baron- 
down, but at Salisbury (Camlan) Mor¬ 
dred is slain fighting with the king, and 
Arthur receives his death-wound. The 
queen then retires to a convent at Almes- 
bury, is visited by sir Launcelot, declines 
to marry him, and dies.— Sir T. Malory: 
History of Prince Arthur, iii. 143-174 
(1470). 

N.B.—The wife of Lot is called “Anne" 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth {British His- 
tory, viii. 20, 21); and “Bellicent** by 
Tennyson, in Gareth and ^nette, 

(This tale is so very different to those 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth and Tennyson, 
that all three are given. See Modred, 

P' 714-) 

Mor'durd (2 syl.), son of the emperor 
of Germany. He was guilty qf illicit 
love with the mother of sir Bevis of 
Southampton, who murdered her husband 
and then married sir Mordure. Sir Bevis, 
when a mere lad, reproved his mother 
for the murder of his father, and she 
employed Saber to kill him ; but the 
murder was not committed, and young 
Bevis was brought up as a shepherd. 
One day, entering the hall where Mordure 
sat with his bride, Bevis struck at him 
with his axe. Mordure slipped aside, 
and the chair was split to shivers.*’ 
Bevis was then sold to an Armenian, and 
was presented to the king, who knighted 
him and gave him his daughter Josian in 
marriage.— Drayton : Polyolhion, ii. (16x2}. 

Mor'dure (a syl.), Arthur’s sword, 
made by Merlin. No enchantment had 
power over it, no stone or steel was proof 
against it, and it would neither break 
nor bend. (The word means hard 
biter.”)— Spenser: Fairie Queene, ii. 8 

(1590)- 

UOM (Margareia), Miss Anne Man* 
ning, authoress of Household of Sir 
Thomas More (iZ^i). 

More of More Hall, a legendmy 
hero, who armed himself with annour 
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Hill of spikes; and, concealing himself 
In the cave where the dragon of Wantley 
dwelt, slew the monster by kicking it in 
the mouth, where alone it was mortal. 

'.'In the burlesque of H. Carey, en¬ 
titled The Dragon of Wantley, the hero 
Is called “Moore of Moore Hall," and 
he is made to be in love with Gubbins's 
daughter, Margery of Rolh'rara Green 
(1696-1743). 

Moreoraft, at first a miser, but 
after losing most of his money he became 
a spendthrift .—Beaumont and Fletcher: 
The Scornful Lady (1616). 

*.* “Luke,”inNIassinger’sCz/y 
Is the exact opposite. He was at first a 
poor spendthrift, but coming into a for¬ 
tune he turned miser. 

(BMumoQt died t6t6.) 

Morell [Sir Charles), the pseudonym 
of the Rev. James Ridley, affixed to some 
of the early editions of The Tales of the 
Genii, from 1764. 

Morelove [Lord], in love with lady 
Betty Modish, who torments him almost 
to madness by an assumed indifference, 
and rouses his jealousy by coquetting 
witli lord Foppington. (For the rest, see 
Modish, p. 714.)—.• The Careless 
Husband (1704). 

XCore'no [Don Antonio), a gentle¬ 
man of Barcelona, who entertained don 
Quixote with mock-heroic hospitality,— 
Cervantes: Don Quixote, II. iv. 10(1615). 

Horfln [MrX a cheerful bachelor in 
the office of Mr. Dombey, merchant. 
He calls himself “a creature of habit,” 
hds a great respect for the head of the 
bohse, and befriends John Carker when 
be falls into disgrace by robbing his em¬ 
ployer. Mr. Morfin is a musical amateur, 
and finds in his violoncello a solace for 
all cares and worries. He marries Har¬ 
riet Carker, the sister of John and James, 
^Dickens: Dombey and Son (1846). 

Morgfan, a feigned name adopted by 
Belarius a banished lord.— Shakespeare: 
Cytnbeline (1605). 

^ IKorgan, one of the soldiers of prince 
Gwenwyn of Powys-land .—Sir W, Scott: 
The Beirotked (timCi Henry II.). 

Blorsfan la Fee, one of the sisters of 
king: Arthur j^pt. i. 18); the others were 
Margawse, Elain, and Anne (Bellicent 
was his half-sister). Morgan calls herself 
“ queen of the land of Gore ” (pt. i. 103I. 
She was the wife of king Vrience {pt i. 63), 
Use tnother of sir EValn (pt i. 73), and 


MORGIANA, 

lived in the castle of La BeUe Regard 
(pt it 122). 

On one occasion, Morgan la F6e stole 
her brother’s sword “Excalibur,” with 
its scabbard, and sent them to sir Accolon 
of Gaul, her paramour, that he might kill 
her brother Arthur in mortal combat. If 
this villainy had succeeded, Morgin in¬ 
tended to murder her husband, many sir 
Accolon, and “devise to make him king 
of Britain ; ” but sir Accolon, during the 
combat, dropped the sword, and Arthur, 
snatching it up, would have slain him 
had he not craved mercy and confessed 
the treasonable design (pt. i. 70). After 
this, Morgan stole the scabbard, and threw 
it into the lake (pt. i. 73). I^tly, she 
tried to murder her brother by means of 
a poisoned robe; but Arthur told the 
messenger to try it on, that he might see 
it, and when he did so he dropped down 
dead, “ being burnt to a coal ” (pt. i. 75). 
—Sir T, Malory: History of Prince 
Arthur (1470). 

(W. Morris, in his Earthly Paradise 
(“August”), makes Morgan la F6e the 
bride of Ogier the Dane, after his earthly 
career was ended.) 

Mornne (2 sy!.), a fay, to whose 
charge Zephyr committed young Passe- 
lyon and his cousin Bennucq. Passelyon 
fell in love with the fay’s daughter, and 
the adventures of these young lovers are 
told in the romance of Perceforest, ill 
(1220). 

Morgante {3 syi.), a ferocious giant, 
converted to Christianity by Orlando. 
After performing the most wonderful 
feats, he died at last from the bite of a 
crab. — PuJei : Morgante Maggiore [ 1488). 

He [doft Quixote] spolr** fiavoiinit>Iy of Mor^nte, 
who, though of gigantic race, was most genUe m hU 
mannon.—’CervartUs: Don Quixote, 1 . 1 . i (1605). 

Morgany, Glamorgan. 

Not * brook of Morgany. 

Drayton . roTyolhioft, Ir, (iSs«). 

Morganse or Mabgawse, wife of 
king Lot. Their four sons were Gaw'ain, 
Agravain, Galieris, and Gareth (ch. 36); 
but Morgause had anothb* son by prince 
Arthur, named Mordred. Her son Ga- 
heris, having caught his mother in adul¬ 
tery with sir Lamorake, cut off her head. 

Kins: Lot had wodded king Arthur's slstor, but kiog 
Arthur had ... by her Mordrid, therefore king Lot 
held against king Arthur (ch. T. Malefy: 

History ^Prinu Arthur, usSiSk (>47o}. 

Morgift'na, the female slaves^ first of 
Cassim, and then of Ali Baba, 
cunning, and fruitful in inventions.” 
When the thief marked the door of h«r 
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master's house with white chalk in order 
to recognize it, Morgiana marked several 
other doors in the same manner; next 
^y, she observed a red mark on the 
door, and made a similar one on others, 
as before. A few nights afterwards, a 
merchant with thirty-eight oil-jars begged 
a night’s lodging; and as Morgiana 
wanted oil for a lamp, she went to get 
some from one of the leather jars. “ Is 
it time?” asked a voice. “Not yet,” 
replied Morgiana, and going to the 
others, she discovered that a man was 
concealed in thirty-seven of the jars. 
From the last jar she took oil, which she 
made boiling hot, and with it killed the 
thirty-seven thieves. When the captain 
discovered that all his men were dead, 
he decamped without a moment's delay. 
Soon afterwards, he settled in the city as 
a merchant, and got invited by Ali Baba 
to supper, but refused to eat salt This 
excited the suspicion of Morgiana, who 
detected in the pretended merchant the 
captain of the forty thieves. She danced 
awhile for his amusement, playfully 
sported with his dagger, and suddenly 
plunged it into his heart. When Ali 
Baba knew who it was that she had slain, 
he not only gave the damsel her liberty, 
but also married her to his own son.— 
AraJnan Nights (“Ali Baba, or the Forty 
* Thieves”). 

“Morffian*," said All Baba, "these two packets 
contain the body of your master [Cassiml and we 
must endeavour to bury him as if he died a natural 
death. Let me speak to your mistress,"— Sa^, 
»r ike Forty Thieves. 

Morglay, the sword of sir Bevis of 
Hamptoun, i.e. Southampton, given to 
him by his wife Josian, daughter of the 
king'of Armenia.— Drayton: Polyolbion, 
ii (1612). 

Vou talk of Monday, Excalibur [ArihHrs swordt 
tad Durindana [OtlaMo's mevnA or so. Tut t 1 lend 
BQ credit to that is fabled of om.— yonson: 
Mtkiy Man in Mis Humour. iU. i ^1598). 

Uorgne la Faye, a/A who watched 
over the birth of Ogier the Dane, and, 
after hd had finished his earthly career, 
reitpred him to perpetual youth, and took 
him to Ihre with her in everlasting love in 
the islejand castle of Av’alon .—U 
DanoisXdk romance). 

Mor'iea (G*V or Child), the natural 
ton of lady Barnard, “brought forth in 
her father's bouse wi* mickle sin and 
shame.” One day Oil Morice sent 
Willie to the baron's hall, with a request 
that lady Barnard would go at once to 
Qreenirood to see the child. Lord 


Barnard, fancying the “child•'. to he 
some paramour, forbade his wife to leave 
the hall, and went himself to Greenwood, 
where he slew Gil Morice, and sent his 
head to lady Barnard. On his return, 
the lady told her lord he had slain hjRT 
son, and added, “ Wi’ that same spear, 
oh, pierce my heart, and put me out o’ 
pain !" But the baron repented of bis 
hasty deed, and cried, “I'll ay lament 
for Gil Morice, as gin he were mine ain.” 
— Percy: Reliqves, etc. (last ballad of 
bk. i.). 

(This tale suggested to Home the plot 
of his tragedy called Douglas. 1756.) 

Morisco, a Moorish dance, a kind of 

hornpipe. 

Faci<-m plenimqtie Inficlunt fuligtne, ct peregrioum 
vestiiim culttini assi,munt, qui ludteris talibus Incfulgeat. 
aut Mauri es>ie videanhir, aut e iongius remotl pxtril 
credantur advolasse. — 

Mor'land, in Lend Me Five Shillings. 
by J. Maddison Morton (1838). 

Morland (//<?«^), “the heir-at-law” 
of baron Duberly. It was generally 
supposed that he had perished at sea; 
but he was cast on cape Breton, and 
afterwards returned to England, and 
married Caroline Dormer an orphan.— 
Colman : The Heir-at-Law (1797). 

Mr. Beverley behaved like a father to fVeisterl 

and engaged me as a walku^ gentleman for his London 
theatre, where I made my first appearance as " Henry 
MorUnd.'" in The Heir at-Lav, which, to avoid IcgW 
proceedings, he called The Lords IVarming^an.’^ 
Peter PaUrson. 

Morley (Mrs.), the name under 
which queen Anne corresponded with 
Mrs. Freeman (the duchess of Marl- 
borough), 

Moma, daughter of Cormac king of 
Ireland. She was in love with C&thba, 
youngest son of Torman. Duchbmar, 
out of jealousy, slew his rival, and then 
asked Moma to be his bride. She re¬ 
plied, “ Thou art dark to me, O Dnchd- 
mar, and cruel is thine arm to Moma,” 
She then begged him for his sword, and 
when “he gave it to her she tbr^t it 
into his h^rt.” Duchdmar attd 
begged the maid to pull out the swprd 
that he might die, but when she did so 
he seized it from her and plunged it into 
her side. Whereupon CuthuUin said-^ 

"Peace to the souls of the herpesf Their (|«e|is 
were great io fight. Let them ride around me in 
clouds. Let them shOw their features of war. My 
' soul shall then be firm in danger, mine aimiilce.tlM 
thunder of heaven. But be ttiou on a moonb^gm. O 
Moma I sekr the window of my rest, wheh hW thoughts 
are at peace, when the din 01 artne is past.*^ 09 KawM«; 
Fingal.\, , 

Komm wife of Comhal and^tfijothor id 
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PIngaL Her father was Thaddu. and 
her brother Clessammor.— 

Momay, the old seneschal at earl 
Herbert’s tower at Peronne.— Sir W. 
Scott: Quentin Durvtard (time, Edward 
IV.). 

BEoming Hymn ( The). 

Awake, my soul, and with the atm. 

Thy daily stage of duty run. 

B\sh0p Ken (X674). 

Morning Star of Song (TAe), 
Chaucer (1328-1400). Campbell and 
Tennyson both use the phrase. 

Morning Star of the Reforma¬ 
tion, John Wyclifie (1324-1384). 

Wycliife will ever be remembered as a good and 
great man. . . . May he not be justly styled, "The 
Morning Star of the Reformation "l—Aadu. 

Morocco or Maroccus, the per¬ 
forming horse, generally called ‘ ‘ Bankes’s 
Horse.^’ Among other exploits, we are 
told that ** it went up to the top of St. 
Paul’s.'^ Both horse and man were burnt 
alive at Rome, by order of the pope, as 
magicians.— Don Zara del Fogo, 114 
(1660). 

*.* Among the entries at Stationers’ 
Hall is the following 14, 1595 * 

A Ballad showing the Strange Qualities 
of a Young Nagg called Morocco. 

In 1595 was published the pamphlet 
Maroccus Extaticus or Bankes’s Horse in 
a Trance. 

Morocco Men, agents of lottery 
assurances. In 1796 the great State 
lottery employed 7500 morocco men. 
Their business was to go from house to 
house among the customers of the as¬ 
surances, or to attend in the back parlours 
of public-houses, where the customers 
came to meet them. 

Morolt {Dennis), the old 'squire of 
sir Raymond Berenger.—5r> JV. Scott: 
The Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Morose (2 syL), a miserly old hunks, 
who hates to hear any voice but his own. 
His nephew, sir Dauphine, wants to 
wring out of him a third of his property, 
and proceeds thus: He gets a lad to 
personate ''a silent woman," and the 
phenomenon so delights the old man, 
that he consents to a marriage. No 
sooner is the ceremony over, than the 
boy-wife assumes the character of a 
virago of loud and ceaseless tongue. 
Morose is half mad, and promises to give 
bis nephew a third of his income if he 
will take this intolerable plague off bis 


hands. The trick being revealed, Morose 
retires into private life, and leaves his 
nephew master of the situation.— Ben 
Jonson: Epicoeiu, or The Silent Woman 
(1609). 

Benjamin Johnson rx66$-i743] seemed to be proud to 
wear the poet's double name, and was particularly 
gre.'it in aU that autlior's plays that were usually pei' 
performed, viz. "Wasp,’’ "Corbaccio," "Morose," 
and " Ananias."— 

, {“ Wasp ’’ in Bartholomew Fair, “ Cor- 
bacoio" in The Fox,2iVi^ “Ananias" in 
The Alchemist. ) 

Morong, the monkey mistaken for 
the devil. A woman of Cambalu died, 
and Moroug, wishing to imitate her, 
slipped into her bed, and dressed himself 
in her night-clothes, while the body was 
carried to the cemetery. When the 
funeral party returned, and began the 
usual lamentations for the dead, pug 
stretched his night-capped head out of 
the bed and began moaning and grim¬ 
acing most hideously. All the mourners 
thought it was the devil, and scampered 
out as fast as they could run. The 
priests assembled, and resolved to 
exorcise Satan; but pug, noting their 
terror, flew on the chief of the bonzes, 
and bit his nose and ears most viciously. 
All the others fled in disorder; and when 
pug had satisfied his humour, he escaped 
out of the window. After a while, the* 
bonzes returned, with a goodly company 
well armed, when the chief bonze told 
them how he had fought with Satan, and 
prevailed against him. So he was 
canonized, and made a saint in the 
calendar for ever.— Gueulette: Chinese 
Tales (“The Ape Moroug," 1723). 

Morrel or Morell, a goat-herd who 
invites Thomalin, a shepherd, to come to 
the higher grounds, and leave the low- 
lying lands. He tells Thomalin that 
many hills have been canonized, as St 
Michael's Mount, St. Bridget's Bower in 
Kent, and so on ; then there was mount 
Sinah and mount Parnass, where the 
Muses dwelt Thomalin replies, “The 
lowlands are safer, and hills are not for 
shepherds." He then illustrates his 
remark by the tale of shepherd Algrind, 
who sat like Morrel on a hill, when an 
eagle, taking his white head for a stone, 
let on it a shell-fish in order to break it, 
and all-to cracked his skull [^Escbylus 
was killed by a tortoise dropped on his 
head by an ^le.}—Spenser, Shepheardes 
Calendar, vii. 

(This is an allegory of the high and 
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tow church parties. Morel is an anagram 
of Elmer or Aylmer bishop of London, 
who " sat on a hill,'* and was the leader 
of the high-church party. Algrind is 
Grindal archbishop of Canterbury, head 
of the low-church party, who in 1578 
was sequestrated for writing a letter to 
the queen on the subject of puritanism. 
Tbomalin represents the puritans. This 
could not have been written before 1578, 
unless the reference to Algrind was added 
in some later edition.) 

MOH.KIS, a domestic of the earl of 
Derby.— Sir IV. Scott: Peveril of the 
Peak {time, Charles II.). 

Morris (Mr.), the timid fellow- 
traveller of Frank Osbaldistone, who 
carried the portmanteau. Osbaldistone 
says, concerning him, "Of all the pro¬ 
pensities which teach mankind to torment 
themselves, that of causeless fear is the 
most irritating, busy, painful, and 
pitiable.”— Sir W. Scott: Rob Roy (iim^, 
George I.). 

Morris (Dinah), a Method!# held 
preacher, in Adam Bede, a no%’el by 
George Eliot (Mrs. J. W. Cross) (1859). 

Morris (Peter), the pseudonym of 
John G. r^ockhart, in Peter's Letters to 
his Kinsfolk (1819). 

Morrifl-Dauce, a comic representa¬ 
tion of every grade of society. The 
characters were dressed partly in Spanish 
and partly in English costume. Thus, 
the huge sleeves were Spanish, but the 
laced stomacher English. Hobby-horse 
represented the king and all the knightly 
order; Maid Marian, the queen; the 
friar, the clergy generally; the fool, the 
court jester. Other characters repre¬ 
sented were a franklin or private gentle¬ 
man, a churl or farmer, and the lower 

f rades represented by a clown. The 
panish costume is to show the origin of 
the dance. 

(A representation of a morris-dance 
may still be seen at Betley, in Stafford¬ 
shire, in a window placed in the house of 
George Toilet, Esq., in about 1620.) 

Morrison (Hugh), a Lowland drover, 
the friend of Robin Oig.— Sir W. Scott: 
The Two Drovers (time, George III.). 

Mortality (Old), a religious itine¬ 
rant, who frequented country church¬ 
yards and the graves of the covenanters. 
He was first discovered in the burial- 
ground at Ganderdeugb. clearing the 
moss from the grey tombstones, renewing 


with his chisel the half-defaced inscrip^ 
tions, and repairing the decorations of 
the tombs.— Sir W, Scott: Old Mortality 
(time, Charles II.). (For the plot of the 
novel, see Old Mortality.) 

"Old Mortality*’ is said to be 
meant for Robert Patterson. 

Morta'ra, the boy who died from 
being covered all over with gold-leaf by 
Leo XII., to adorn a pageant. 

Mortcloke (Mr,), the undertaker at 
the funeral of Mrs. Margaret Bertram of 
Singleside.— Sir W, Scott: Guy Manner- 
ing (time, George II.), 

Morte d’ Arthur, a compilation of 
Arthurian tales, called on the title-page 
The History of Prince Arthur, compiled 
from the French by sir Thomas Malory, 
and printed by William Caxton in 1470. 
It is divided into three parts. The first 
part contains the birth of king Arthur, 
the establishment of the Round Table, 
the romance of Balin and Balan, and the 
beautiful allegory of Gareth and Linet'. 
The second part is mainly the romance 
of sir Tristram. The third part is the 
romance of sir Launceloi, the quest of 
the holy graal, and the deaths of Arthur, 
Guenever, Tristram, Lamorake, and 
Launcelot (all which see). 

*. • The difference of style in the third 
part is very striking. The end of cb. 44, 
pi. i. is manifestly the close of a romance. 
It is a pity that each romance is not 
marked by some formal indication, thus, 
pt. i. bk. I, etc.; and each book might 
be subdivided into chapters. 

This book was finished the ninth year of the reljgfn 
of king Edward IV. by sir Thomas Malory, knlg'ht. 
Titus endoth this noble and Joyous book, entitled La 
Mortt iCArthttr, notwithstanding it treateth of the 
blrtli, life, and acts of the said king Arthur, and of his 
noble knights of the Roniul Table . . . and the achier- 
it\g of the holy Sancgreall. and in the end the dolorous 
death and departing out of the world of them aU.— 
CoDcJudhig paragraph. 

Morte d'Arthur.bv Tennyson. The 
poet supposes Arthur mounded in the 
great battle of the West) to be borne off 
the fidd by sir Bedivere. The wounded 
monarch directed sir Bedivere to cast Ex- 
calibur into the mere. Twice the knight 
disobeyed the command, intending to save 
the sword; but the dying king detected 
the fraud, and insisted on being obeyed. 
So sir Bedivere cast the sword into the 
mere, and *' an arm, clothed in white 
samite, caught it by the hilt, brandished 
it three times, and drew it into the mere,” 
Sir Bedivere then carried the dying king 
to a barge, in which were three queens, 
who conveyed him to the tsUnd-tnll^ 
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of AviVion, where falls not hail, or 
rain, or any snow, nor ever wind blows 
loudly." Here was he taken to be healed 
of his grievous wound; but whether he 
lived or died we are not told. 

The idyll called The Passing of Arthur 
is verbatim like the Morte dArthur^ with 
an introduction tacked on; but from 
“So all day long ..." (twelfth para¬ 
graph) to the line, “So on the mere the 
wailing died away " (about 270 lines), the 
two are identical. 

*.* This idyll is merely chs. 167, 168 
(pt. iii.) of the History of Prince Arthur 
compiled by sir T, Malo^, put into 
metre, much being a verbatim rendering. 
(See Notes and Queries, July 13, 1878, 
where the parallels are shown paragraph 
by paragraph.) 

Mortemar {Alberick of), an exiled 
nobleman, Theodorick the hermit of 
Engaddi, the enthusiast.— Sir VV, Scott: 
The Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

BKor'tinier {Mr,), executor of lord 
Abberville, and uncle of Frances Tyrrell. 
“ He sheathed a soft heart in a rough 
case.'* Externally, Mr. Mortimer seemed 
Unsympathetic, brusque, and rugged; but 
in reaKty be was most benevolent, deli¬ 
cate, and tender-hearted. “ He did a 
thousand noble acts without the credit of 
a single one." In fact, his tongue belied 
his heart, and his heart his tongue.*— 
Cumberland: The Fashionable Lover 
(1780). 

Mor'timer {Sir Edward)^ a most 
benevolent man, oppressed with some 
secret sorrow. In fact, he knew himself 
to be a murderer. The case was this: 
Being in a county assembly, the uncle of 
lady Helen insulted him, struck him 
down, and kicked him. Sir Edward rode 
home to send a challenge to the ruffian; 
hut meeting him on the road drunk, he 
murdered him, was tried for the crime, 
but was honourably acquitted. He wrote 
a statement of the case, and kept the 
papers csonnected with it in an iron chest. 
One day, Wilford, his secretary, whose 
curiosity had been aroused, saw the chest 
unlock^i and was just about to take out 
the documents when sir Edward entered, 
and threatened to shoot him; but he 
relented, made Wilford swear secrecy, 
and then told him the whole story. The 
young man, unable to live under the 
]«^pus eye of sir Edward, ran away; 
but sir Edward dogged him, and at 
length attested him on the charge of 
robbery. The charge broke down, Wil¬ 


ford was acquitted, sir Edward confessed 
himself a murderer, and died.— Colman : 
The Iron Chest (1796). 

•. • This is the novel of Caleb Williams 
by Godwin (1794), dramatized. 

Mortimer Llghtwood, solicitor, 
employed in the “ Harmon murder ’’ case. 
He was the great friend of Eugene Wray- 
burn, barrister-at-law, and it was the 
ambition of his life to imitate the non¬ 
chalance and other eccentricities of his 
friend. At one time he was a ^eat ad¬ 
mirer of Bella Wilfer. Mr. Veneering 
called him “one of his oldest friends; " 
but Mortimer was never in the merchant's 
house but once in his life, and resolved 
never to enter it again.— Dickens: Our 
Mutual Friend (1864). 

Mortimer Street (London); so 
called from Harley, earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, and baron of Wigmore, in 
Herefordshire. 

MOKTON, a retainer of the earl ol 
Northumberland.— Shakespeare: 2 Henry 
IV. (1598). 

Morton {Henry), a leader in the 
covenanters’ army with Balfour. While 
abroad, he is major-general Melville. 
Henry Morton marries Miss Eden Bel* 
lenden. 

Old Ralph Morton of Milnwood, uncle 
of Henry Morton. 

Colonel Silas Morton of Milnvfeod, 
father of Henry Morton.— Sir W. Scott: 
Old Mortality (time, Charles U.). 

Morton ( The earl of)^ in the service 
of Mary queen of Scots, and a member 
of the pnvy council of Scotland.— Sir 
W, Scott: The Monastery The Abbot 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Morton {The Rev, Mr.), the presby- 
terian pastor of Cairnvreckan village.— 
Sir W. Scott: Wavtrley (time, George 
II.). 

Morttthengh. {Johnit), the old 
sexton of Wolf's Hope village.—.S/r W. 
Scott; The Bride of Lammermoor (time, 
Waiiam III.). 

Morven ('* a of Itigh hills**), all 

the north-west of Scotland; called in 
Ossian “windy Morven," “resounding 
Morven," “echoing Morven,” “rocky 
Morven." Fingsd is called indifTerently 
“ king of Selma" and “ king of 
Morven.*' Sdma was the capital of 
Motm. Prdbably it was Argyllshire 
extendi north and east 
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Korvi'dlifl, son of Danius by his 
qoncubine Tangustgla, In his reign 
there ' ‘ came from the Irish coast a most 
cruel monster, which devoured the people 
continually ; but as soon as Morvidus 
heard thereof, he ventured to encounter it 
alone. When all his darts were spent, 
the monster rushed upon him, and 
swallowed him up like a small fish."— 
Geoffrey : British History, iii. 15 (1142). 

. . . that valiant bastard . . . 
Morvidus (Danius' son), who with that monster foug^ht. 
His subjects that devoured. 

Drayton : Polyolbion, viii. (i6ia 

(Morvidus is erroneously printed 

Morindus" in Drayton, but has been 
corrected in the quotation given above.) 

Mosby, an unmitigated villain. He 
seduced Alicia, the wife of Arden of 
Feversham. Thrice he tried to murder 
Arden, but was baffled, and then fright¬ 
ened Alicia into conniving at a most 
villainous scheme of murder. Pretending 
friendship, Mosby hired two ruffians to 
murder Arden while he was playing a 
game of draughts. The villaini, who 
were concealed in an adjacent room, were 
to rush on their victim when Mosby 
said, "Now I take you." The whole 
gang were apprehended and executed.— 
Arden of Feversham (1592), altered by 
George Llllo (1739). 

Moica, the knavish confederate of 
Vorpone (2 syl.) the rich Venetian 
jonson : Volpone or The 

Fox (1605). 

If jrour mother, In hopes to ruin me, should consent 
to miny my pretended uncle, he might, like "Mosca" 
hi Tlu Fox, stand upon terms .—The fVay 
^the IVorld, H. 1 (1700). 

Mosce'ra, a most stately convent 
built by the abbot Rodulfo, on the ruins 
of a dilapidated fabric. On the day of 
opening, an immense crowd assembled, 
and the abbot felt proud of his aoble 
edifice. Amongst others came St. Gual- 
ber'to (3 syL) who, when the abbot 
showed him the pile and the beauty 
thereof, said in prayer, ‘ ‘ If this convent 
is built for God’s glo^, may it abide to 
the end of time; but if it is a monument 
of man’s pride, may that little brook 
which flows hard by overwhelm it with 
its waters." At the word, the brook 
ceased to flow, the waters piled up 
mountain high; then, dashing on the 
convent, overthrew it, nor left one stone 
up^ Another, so complete was the ruin. 
•^Souik^ : St Gualberto, 

SthantUso wis my Moscow^ 
that is, tnming^pQint of my good 


fortune, leading to future "shoals and 
misery." The reference is to Napoleon 
Bonaparte's disastrous Russian expe¬ 
dition, when bis star hastened to its 
"set." 

Juan was my Moscow {the ruin 0/my refutation and 

/ame\ 

Byron ; Dtm yuan, xl. 56 (1824). 

Mouses, the Jew money-lender in The 
School for Scandal , by Sheridan (1777). 

Moses' Clothes. The Kordn says, 
"God cleared Moses from the scandal 
which was rumoured against him" (ch. 
xxxiii.). The scandal was that his 
body was not properly formed, and 
therefore he would never bathe in the 
presence of others. One day he went to 
bathe, and laid his clothes on a stone, but 
the stone ran away with them into the 
camp. Moses went after it as fast as he 
could run, but the Israelites saw his 
naked body, and perceived the untruth¬ 
fulness of the common scandal.— Sale: 
Al Kordn, xxxiii, notes. 

Moses' Horns. The Vulgate gives 
quod comuia esset facies sua, for what 
our version has translated, " be wist.'nol 
that the skin of his face shone," The 
Hebrew word used means both a '' horn " 
and an "irradiation." Michael Angelo 
followed the Vulgate. 

Moses’ Hod. 

While Mose* was living with Re*a£l lyithro] the 
Midiaeite, he noticed a staff in the garden, and he 
took it to be his walking-stick. This staff was joseph's, 
and Re'uel carried it away when he fled from Egypt 
This same staff Adam carried with him out of Sden. 
Noah inherited it, and gave it to Shem. Itjpassed into 
the hands of Abraham, and Abraham left ft to Isaac { 
and when Jacob fled from his brother's anger into 
Mesopotamia, he carried it in his band, and gave it at 
death to bis son Joseph.—TAc Talmud, vi. 

Moses Slow of Speecli. The 

tradition is this: One day. Pharaoh was 
capying Moses in his arms, when the 
child plucked the royal licard so roughly 
that the king, in a passion, ordered him 
to be put to death. Queen Asia said to 
her husband, the child was only a babe, 
and was so young he could not dis¬ 
cern between a ruby and a live coal. 
Pharaoh put it to the test, anti the child 
clapped into its mouth the burning coal, 
thinking it something good to cat. 
Pharaoh’s anger was appeased, but the 
child burnt its tongue so severely that 
ever after it was " slow of speech,"— 
shel: Hakkabala^ ii. 

*.* The account given in the Toimud 
is somewhat different. It is therl^in 
stated that Phataoh was .sitting oae nay 
with Moses on hit lap, the 
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look the crown from the king’s head and 
placed it on his own. The “wise men " 
of Egypt persuaded Pharaoh that this 
act was treasonable, and that the child 
should be put to death. Jithro [jzV] the 
priest of Midian said it was the act of 
a child who. knew no better. “ Let two 
plates,” said he, “ be set before the child, 
one containing gold and the other live 
coals, and you will presently see that he 
will choose the coals in preference to the 
gold.” The advice of Jithro being fol¬ 
lowed, the boy Moses snatched at the 
coals, and, putting one of them into his 
mouth, burnt his tongue so severely that 
ever after he was “heavy of speech.”— 
The Talmud, vi. 

Most Christian Kiincf {Le Roy 

Tres-Christien). I'he king of France used 
to be so called by others, either with or 
without his proper name; but he never 
styled himself so in any letter, grant, or 
rescript. 

In St. Remigius'or Rerny's Testament, 
king Clovis is called Christianisshnus 
Ludovicus, (See Flodard: Historia Re- 
mensis, i. 18, a.d. 940.) 

Motallab {Abdal), one of the four 
husbands of 2 iesbet the mother of Ma¬ 
homet. He was not to know her as a 
wife till he had seen Mahomet in his 
pre-existing state. Mahomet appeared 
to him as an old man, and told him he 
had chosen Zesbet for her virtue and 
beauty to be his mother .—Comte de 
Caylus: Oriental Tales (“History of 
Abdal Motallab,” 1743). 

Mo'tar {“ one doomed or devoted to 
sacrifice*'). So prince Assad was called, 
when he fell into the hands of the old 
fire-worshipper, and was destined by him 
to be sacrificed on the fiery mountain.— 
Arabian Nights (“ Amgiad and Assad ”). 

Moth, page to don Adriano de 
Arraa'do the fantastical Spaniard. He 
is cunning and versatile, facetious and 
ifi3:y{\s\..~^Shakespear€: Love's Labour's 
Lost (1594)* 

Moth, one of the fairies.— 
speare : Midsummer Night's Dream 
(1592). 

Moths and Candles, The moths 
fell in love with the night-fly; and the 
night-fly, to get rid of their importunity, 
maliciously bade them to go and fetch 
fire for her adornment. The blind loveri 
flew to the first flame to obtain the love- 
token, and few escaped injury or death.— 
Kmmpftr: Account of Japan, vU. (1797)* 


Mother Ann, Ann Lee, the 
** spiritual mother ” of the shakers 
(1734-1784). 

Mother Ann is regarded as the fe¬ 
male form, and Jesus as the male form, of 
the Messiah. 

Mother Bunch, a celebrated ale- 
wife in Dekker’s Satiro-mastix (1602). 

*.* In 1604 was published PasquiCs 
Jests, mixed with Mother Bunch's Merri¬ 
ments, In 1760 was published, in two 
parts. Mother Bunch's Closet newly Broke 
Open, etc,, by a “Lover of Mirth and 
Hater of Treason.” 

Mother Bunch's Fairy Tales arc known 
in every nursery. 

Mother Carey’s Chickens. The 

fish-fags of Paris in the first Great 
Revolution were so called, because, like 
the “ stormy petrel,” whenever they 
appeared in force in the streets of Paris, 
they always forboded a tumult or poli¬ 
tick storm. 

Mother Carey’s Qoose, the great 
black petrel or gigantic fulmar of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Mother Douglas, a noted crimp, 
who lived at the north-east corner of 
Covent Garden. Her house was superbly 
furnished. She died 1761. 

*.* Foote introduces her in The Minor 
as “ Mrs. Cole ” (1760) ; and Hogarth in 
his picture called '' The March to Finch¬ 
ley.” 

Mother Goose, in French Contes de 
Ma Mire tOye, by Charles Perrault 
(j697)- 

*.• There are ten stories in this book, 
seven of which are from the Pentamerone, 

Mother Ck>ose, a native of Boston, 
in Massachusetts, authoress of nursery 
rhymes. Mother Goose used to sing her 
rhymes to her grandson, and Thomas 
Fleet, her brother-in-law, of Pudding 
Lane (now Devonshire Street), printed 
and published the first edition, entitled 
Songs for the Nursery or Mother Goose's 
Melodies, in 1719. 

(Dibdin wrote a pantomime entitled 
Mother Goose.) 

Mother Hubbard, an old lady 
whose whole time and attention were 
taken up by her dog, who was most 
wilful; but the dame never lost her tem¬ 
per nor forgot her politeness. After 
running about all day, vainly endeavour¬ 
ing to supply Master Doggie— 
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The dame made a curtsey, the dor made m bowt 
1 he dame said, " Your servant t "Ihe dog said« ^ Bow» 
vrow J" 

A Nursery Tmlt in Rhyme, 

*.• This tale is comparatively modern, 
certainly subsequent to the introduction 
of clay pipes in the seventeenth century; 
for on one occasion the dame found 
her dog “ smoking his pipe." Probably 
it is not earlier than the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when smoking pipes 
had become pretty common. It may be 
a political skit, as so many of our nur¬ 
sery songs are, the “bull-dog" being 
William Pitt, and the dame the French, 
who tried to win him over and even 
made a curtsey, but the “dog" cried 
Bow-wow / 

Motber Kubberd, the supposed 
narrator of a tale called The Fox and 
the Ape, related to the poet Spenser to 
beguile the weary hours of sickness. 
Several persons told him tales, but 

Amongst the rest a good old woman was 
Hi|fht Mother Huboerd, who did far surpan 
The rest in iionest mirth that seemed her well| 

She, when her turn was come her tale to teJiU 
Told of a strange adventure that betided 
Betwixt a fox and a}>e by him mbguided ; 

The which, for that my sense it greatly pleased,,,, 
Ill write it as she the same did say. 

Spenser, 

flCotber Kubberd'a Tale. A fox 

and an ape determined to travel about the 
world as chevaliers de f Industrie, First, 
Ape dressed as a broken-down soldier, and* 
Fox as his servant. A farmer agreed to 
take them for his shepherds ; but they de¬ 
voured all his lambs and then decamped. 
They next “went in for holy orders." 
Reynard contrived to get a living given 
him, and appointed the ape as his clerk ; 
but they soon made the parish too hot to 
hold them, and again sheered off. They 
next tried their fortune at court; the 
ape set himself up as a foreigner of dis¬ 
tinction, with Fox for his groom. They 
played the part of rakes, but being found 
to be desperate rogues, had to flee with 
all despatch, and seek another held of 
action. As they journeyed on, they saw 
a lion sleeping, and Master Fox persuaded 
his companion to steal the crown, sceptre, 
and royal robes. The ape, arrayed in 
these, assumed to be king, and Fox was 
his prime minister; but so ill did they 
govern that Jupiter interfered, the lion 
was restored, and the ape was docked of 
his tail and had his ears cropt. 

Sinctt which, all ap«s but half their ears have lei^ 
And of their taUa are utterly bereft. 

So Mother Kubberd her discourse did end. 

Spenser: Mother Hubberds Tah, 

Motlittr sbipton, T, Evan Preece, 
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of South Wales, a prophetess, whose pre* 
dictions (generally in rhymes) were at 
one time in everybody's mouth in South 
Wales, especially in Glamorganshire. 

*.* She predicted the death of Wolsey, 
lord Percy, and others. Her prophecies 
are still extant. 'Fhat of “ the end of 
the world in eighteen hundred and eighty- 
one " is a forgery. 

Mother of the People [The), Mar¬ 
guerite of France la Mtre des Peuples, 
daughter of Francois I. (1523-1574). 

Mother’s Three Joys [A). “ The 

three holydavs allowed to the fond mo¬ 
ther's heart, * passing by the ecstasy of 
the birth of her child, are— 

X. When first the white blossoms of his teeth appaar, 
braaking the crimson buds that did encase them : that 
U a day ot joy. 

n. Next, when from his father’s arms he runs without 
support, and clings, laughing and delighted, to his 
mother's knee; that is the mother’s heart’s next holy- 
day. 

3. And sweeter still the third, whenever his little 
stammering tongue shall utter the grateful sound of 
“father," “mother;" oh, that Is the dearest joy ofalll 
-^heridaH : Pisarre (altered from Kotzebue, 1799}. 

Mould [Mr,), undertaker. His face 
had a queer attempt at melancholy, sadly 
at variance with a smirk of satisfaction 
which might be read between the lines. 
Though his calling was not a lively one, 
it did not depress his spirits, as m the 
bosom of his family he was the most 
cheery of men, and to him the “ tap, tap " 
of coffin-making was as sweet and exhila¬ 
rating as the tapping of a woodpecker.— 
Dickens : Martin Chutzlewit (1844). 

Mouldy [Ralph), “ a good-limbed fel¬ 
low, young, strong, and of good friends." 
Ralph was pricked for a recruit in sir 
John Falstaifs regiment. He promised 
Bardolph forty shillings “to stand his 
friend." Sir John, being told this, sent 
Mouldy home, and when justice Shallow 
remonstrated, saying that Ralph “was 
the likeliest man of the lot," Falstaff 
replied, “ Will you tell me, Master Shal¬ 
low, how to choose a man ? Care I for the 
limb, the thews, the stature, bulk, and big 
assemblance of a man? Give me the 
spirit, Master Shakespeare : a 

Henry IV, act iii. sc. a (1598). 

Mo ullfth s, Mohammedan lawyers, 
from which are selected the judges. 

Mount of Trausfigiiration. The 

two most popular opinions are that it was 
cither Mount Tabor or one of the peaks 
of Mount Hermon. The great objection 
to the former is that Mount Tabor was 
fortified at the time. Tennyson eon- 



MOUNT ZION. 

•Idered the latter suggestion the most 
feasible, and it seems more likely, as 
Christ and His disciples were at the time 
in the vicinity of Caesarea Philippi. 

Mount Zion, the Celestial City.— 
Bunyan : Pilgrims Progress (1678). 

Mountain ( The). A name given in 
the French Revolution to a faction w'hich 
sat on the benches most elevated in the 
Hall of Assembly. The Girondins sat 
in the centre or lowest part of the hall, 
and were nicknamed the "plain." The 
" mountain ’’ for a long time was the 
dominant part; it utterly overthrew the 
" plain ’’ on August 31, 1793 i 
turn overthrown at the fall of Robespierre 
(9 Thermidor ii. or July 27, 1794). 

Mountain {The Old Man o/lhe), the 
imaum Hassan ben Sabbah el Homairi. 
The sheik A 1 Jebal was so called. He 
was the prince of the Assassins. 

*.* In Rymer’s Fcedera (vol. i.) Dr. 
Clarke, the editor, has added two letters 
of this sheik ; but the doctor must be 
responsible for their genuineness. 

Mountain Brutus (The)^ William 
Tell (1282-1350). 

Mountain-Monarcli of Europe, 

mont Blanc. 

Mountain of Plowers, the site of 
the palace of Violenta, the mother fairy 
who brought up the young princess after¬ 
wards metamorphosed into ‘' The White 
Cat ."—Comiesse UAulnoy : Fairy Tales 
(“The White Cat," 1682). 

Mountain of Miseries. Jupiter 

gave permission for all men to bring their 
grievances to a certain plain, and to ex¬ 
change them with any others that had been 
cast off. Fancy helped them ; but, though 
the heap was so enormous, not one single 
vice was to be found amongst the rubbish. 
Old women threw away their wrinkles, 
and young ones their mole-spots; some 
cast on the heap poverty ; many their red 
noses and bad teeth; but no one his 
crimes. Now came the choice, A galley- 
slave picked up gout, poverty picked up 
sickness, care picked up pain, snub noses 
picked up long ones, and so on. Soon 
all were bewailing the change they had 
made; and Jupiter sent Patience to tell 
them they might, if they liked, resume 
their own grievances again. Every one 
gladly accepted the permission, and 
Patience helped them to take up thek 
own bundle, and bear it without a 
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tamtam.^Addison : The Spectator (tyxx, 
X712, 1714). 

Mountains {Prince 0/ German), 
Schneekoppe (5235 feet), in Eastern 
Prussia. 

Mourning. In Colman’s Heir-at^ 
Law {1797) every character is in mourn¬ 
ing : the Dow'lases as relatives of the 
deceased lord Duberly; Henry Morland 
as heir of lord Duberly ; Steadfast as 
the chief friend of the family; Dr. Pan¬ 
gloss as a clergyman; Caroline Dormer 
for her father recently buried j Zekiel and 
Cicely Homespun for the same reason; 
Kenrick for his deceased master.— 
Smith: Memoirs (1840). 

Mourning Bride {The), a drama 
by W. Congreve (1697). "The mourn¬ 
ing bride " is AlmeVia daughter of Manuel 
king of Grana'da, and her husband was 
Alphonso prince of Valentia. On the day 
of their espousals they were shipwrecked, 
and each thought the other had perished ; 
but they met together in the court of 
Granada, where Alphonso was taken cap¬ 
tive under the assumed name of Osmyn. 
Osmyn, having effected his escape, 
marched to Granada at the head of an 
army, found the king dead, and "the 
mourning bride " became his joyful wife. 
*.• This play is noted for tne intro* 

” duclory lines— 

Music hath charms to soothe the tavAge broaal. 

To soften rocks, and bend a knotted oak. 

And Dr. Johnson extravagantly praises 
the description of a caihedi^ in the play, 
beginning— 

How rcTerend it the face of this tall pile I 

Mouse (The Country and the Ci^) 
{1687), a travesty, by Prior, of Drydenli 
Hina and the Panther {1687). 

Mouse-Tower (The), on the Rhine. 
It was here that bishop Haito was de¬ 
voured by mice. (See Hatto, p. 474.) 

•,* Mauth is a toll or custom-house, 
and the mauth or toll-house for collecting 
duty on corn, being very unpopular, gave 
rise to the tradition. 

Moussa, Mo^. 

Mowbray {Mr, John), lord of tlie 
manor of St. Ronan's. 

Clara Mowbray, sister of John Mow¬ 
bray. She was betrothed to Frank 
Tyirrel, but married Valentine Bulmer.-— 
Sir IV. Scott: SL Honan's Welt (time, 
George III.). 

Mowbray {Sir Miies\, a 
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%lf-opinJonated old man, who fancied he 
could read character, and had a natural 
instinct for doing the right thing; but he 
would have been much wiser if he had 
paid more heed to the proverb, "Mind 
your own business and not another's." 

Frederick Mowbray^ his eldest son, a 
voung man of fine principles, and greatly 
(iked. His "first lovewas Clara Mid¬ 
dleton, who, being poor, married the rich 
lord Ruby. His lordship soon died, leav¬ 
ing all his substance to his widow, who 
bestowed it with herself on Frederick 
Mowbray, her first and only love. 

David Mowbray, younger brother of 
Frederick. He was in the navy, and 
was a fine open-hearted, frank, and honest 
British tar. 

Lydia Mowbray, sister of Frederick and 
David, and the wife of Mr. Wrangle.— 
Cumberland: First Love (1796). 

Mow'oher {Miss), a benevolent little 
dwarf, patronized by Steerforth. She is 
full of humour and common vulgarity. 
Her chief occupation is that jf hair¬ 
dressing .—Dickens : David Copperfield 
(1849). 

Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who 
woed and won a beautiful bride, but at 
dawn melted into the sun. The bride 
hunted for him night and day, but 
never saw him more.— American-Indian 
Legend. 

the bridep-oom of mow, who won and wedded 
a maiden, 

But when the mornlns; came, arose and passed front 
the wigwam, 

Fading and melting away, and dissolring into the sun¬ 
shine, 

TUI she h«held him no more, tho' she followed far tnto 
the forest. 

Long/ktJem : SvintgtHne, II. 4 (1S49). 

Moiaido (a syl.), the Moor who be¬ 
friended Vasco de Gama when he first 
landed on the Indian continent. 


The Moor attenda, Mozaide, whose zealous care 
To Gama’s eyes revealed each treacherous mare. 

Camoffu : Lusiad, lx. (1569). 

of Germany. The composer 
of L^n Giovanni, Nozte di Figaro, 
Zauberfibte (opera?), and the famous 
Requiem, etc. (1756-1792). 

The English Mozart, sir Henry Bishop 

^ ^The ^^^alian Mozart, Cherubini of 
Florence (1760-1842). 

Miie]l» the miller's son, the bailifif or 
** acater " of Robin Hood. (See Midgb, 
p. 704.) 

Itobyn stode In Beniysdale, 

And lened hyia to a tree; 

' A^byilymit^LyteUJoW 
'i 1 ]4p^]rMiifnwasher 


And also dyde good Scathelock. 

And Much the miller's sonc. 

: Robin Hood Ealtads, 1 1 

Mxioli, the Miller’s Son, in tbe 

morris-'dance. His feat was to bang, with 
an inflated bladder, the heads of gaping 
spectators. He represented the mol or 
jester. 

Mnch Ado about Nothing, a 

comedy by Shakespeare (1600). Hero, 
the daughter of I.eonato, is engaged to 
be married to Claudio of Aragon ; but 
don John, out of hatred to his brother 
Leonato, determines to mar the happi¬ 
ness of the lovers. Accordingly, he bribes 
tbe waiting-maid of Hero to dress in her 
mistress's clothes, and to talk with hira 
by moonlight from the chamber balcony. 
The villain tells Claudio that Hero has 
made an assignation with him, and in¬ 
vites him to witness it. Claudio is fully 
persuaded that the woman he sees is 
Hero, and when next day she presents 
herself at the altar, he rejects her with 
scorn. The priest feels assured there is 
some mistake, so he takes Hero apart, 
and gives out that she is dead, 'fhen 
don John takes to flight, the waiting- 
woman confesses, Claudio repents, and 
by way of amendment (as Hero is dead) 
promises to marry her cousin, but this 
cousin turns out to be Hero herself. 

If A similar tale is told by Ariosto ha 
his Orlando Furioso, v. (1516). 

IF Another occurs in the Fairie Qveene, 
by SpcnsCr, bk. ii. 4, 38, etc. (1590). 

IF George Turberville's Geneura (1576) 
is still more like Shakespeare's talc. 
Belleforest and Bandello have alsb siihilar 
tales (see Hist,, xviii.). 

Mncklebackit {Saunders), the old 

fisherman at Musselcrag. 

Old Elspeih Mucklebackit, mother of 
Saunders, and formerly servant to lady 
Glenallan. 

Maggie Mucklebackit, wife of Saunders. 

Steen ie Mucklebackit, eldest son of 
Saunders. He is drowned. 

Little Jennie Mucklebackit, Saunders’s 
child.— Sir W* Scott: The Antiquary 
(time, George III.). 

Muckletlirift (Bailie), ironmonger 
and brazier of Kippletringan, in Scotland. 
—* 5 jV W, Scott: Guy Mannering (time, 
George II.). 

Muoklawrath {Habakkuk\ a fanatic 
preacher.— W* Scott: Oidjiifmtalify 
(time, Charles IT), , 

Muoklawrati smitb rni 

CainiYreckan village. . > 
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Damt Mttcklewrath, wife of John. A 
terrible viiago.— Sir W* Scott: Waverley 
(lime, George II.). 

Muckworm {Sir Penurious)^ the 
miserly old uncle and guardian of Ar- 
bella. He wants her to marry squire 
Sapskull, a raw Yorkshire tike; but she 
loves Gaylove, a young barrister, and, of 
course. Muckworm is outwitted.— Carey : 

The Honest Yorkshireman (1736). 

Mudarra, son of Gon9aIo Bustos de 
Salas de Lara, who murdered his uncle 
Rodri'go while hunting, to avenge the 
death of his seven half-brothers. The 
tale is that Rodrigo Velasquez invited 
his seven nephews to a feast, when a fray 
took place in which a Moor was slain ; 
the aunt, who was a Moorish lady, de¬ 
manded vengeance, whereupon the seven 
boys were allured into a ravine and 
cruelly murdered. Mudarra was the son 
of the same father as ‘ ‘ the seven sons of 
Lara," but not of the same mother.— 
Romance of the Eleventh Century, 

Muddle, the carpenter under captain 
Savage and lieutenant O'Brien.— Mar^ 
ryot: Peter Simple (1833). 

Muddlewick { Triftolemus), in 
Charles XII,, an historical drama by 
Planch^ (1826). 

Mudjekee'wis, the father of Hia¬ 
watha, and subsequently potentate of the 
winds. He gave all the winds but one 
to his children to rule; the one he re¬ 
served was the west wind, which he him¬ 
self ruled over. The dominion of the 
winds was given to Mudjekeewis because 
he slew the great bear called the Mish^ 
Mokwa. 

Thut was slain the Mlsh^-Mokwm . . % 

'* Honour be to Mudjekeewis! 

Henceforth he shall be the west wind. 

And hereafter, e'en for ever. 

Shall he hold supreme dominion 
Over all the winds of heaven." 

LongfkUvw : Htaroatha, H. (tis^ 

Muif ( 5 r> Harry), in The Rival Can¬ 
didates (a musical interlude) by Dudley 
(1774). Muff is not only unsuccessful in 
nis election, he also finds his daughter's 
flections are engaged during his ab¬ 
sence. 

Mufif {Matthew), a caricature of the 
duke of Newcastle.— The Mayor 
of Garraii (1763). 

Mu^l^ Junction, a Christmas 
number in All the Year Round (1866), 
Dickens wrote Barhox Brothers, The 
Boy at Mu^, snd The Signalmem* 


MUL&YKEH. 

Muffcllo, the giant slain by Averardo 
de Medici, a commander under Charle¬ 
magne. This giant wielded a mace from 
which hung three balls, which the Medici 
adopted as their device. 

•. • Three balls have been adopted by 
pawnbrokers as a symbol of their trade. 

Muggins {Dr,), a sapient physician, 
who had the art “ to suit his physic to 
his patients' taste ; ’’ so when king Artax- 
aminous felt a little seedy after a night's 
debauch, the doctor prescribed to his 
majesty “to take a morning whet."— 
Rhodes: Bombastes Purioso {ijgo). 

Mukldenau, the minister of Marien- 
dorpt, and father of Meeta and Adolpha. 
When Adolpha was an infant, she was 
lost in the siege of Magdeburg ; and 
Muhldenau, having reason to suppose 
that the child was not killed, went to 
Prague in search of her. Here Muhl¬ 
denau was seized as a spy, and con¬ 
demned to death. Meeta, hearing of his 
capture, walked to Prague to beg him oflf, 
and was introduced to the governor's 
suppos2d daughter, who, in reality, was 
Meeta's sister Adolpha. Rupert Rosd- 
beiro, who was betrothed to Meeta, 
stormed the prison and released Muhl¬ 
denau.— Knowles : The Maid of Marien- 
dorpt (1838). 

Mulatto, a half-castc. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, Zambo is the issue of an Indian and 
a Negress ; Mulatto, of a Whiteman and 
a Negress ; Terzeron, of a Whiteman 
and a Mulatto woman; Quadroon, of a 
Terzeron and a White. 

Mul'ciber, Vulcan, who was black¬ 
smith, architect, and god of fire. 

In Ausonian land 

Men called him Mulciber; and how he Ml 

From heavan, they fabled, thrown by anmry Jove 

Sheer o’er the crptal battlementt; from room 

To noon he feQ. from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer's day ; and with the setting sun 

Drt^ from the aenlth Hke a falling star, 

On Lenmos, the >Egeaa lie. 

Miltcn : Pmrmdisi L*st, 739, etc. (tfSsl. 

Muley Bugeutuf, king of Morocco, 
a blood-and-thunder hero. He is the 
chief character of a tragedy of the same 
name, by Thomas de la Fuenta. 

In the first act. the king of Morocco, by way of nr 
creation, shot a hundred Moorish slaves with arrows; 
in the second, be beheaded thirty Portugueae oSken, 
prisoners of war: and in the third and bst act, >|uley. 
mad with his wivas, set fire srith his own haM to a 
detached palace, in which tbw were shut up, and re* 
duced them ail to ashes.... This conflagration, aecooi' 
panied with a thousand shrieks, closed the piece in a 
very diverting : GU Bku, tC 9 (lyxS)* 

Mul 4 ykek, • beautiful mare whldi 
bdonged to m Arab o«lM Hdecgra* 
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One night she was stolen by Duhl, who 
galloped away on her. Hdseyn followed 
the thief on the sister mare Buh^yseh, and 
gained so fast that the horses were soon 
** neck by croup.” Then it flashed across 
Hdse3rn’s mind that his darling was being 
beaten, and he shouted instructions to 
Duhl to urge her on. The mare obeyed 
her master’s roice^ bounded forward, and 
was soon out of sight and lost to him for 
ever .—An old Arabian Story. 

(Browning has a poem czXXtdMulfykek.) 

Hull Sack. John Cottington. in the 
time of the Commonwealth, was so 
called, from his favourite beverage. John 
Cottington emptied the pockets of Oliver 
Cromwell when lord protector; stripped 
Charles II. of /1500; and stole a watch 
and chain from lady Fairfax. 

•. * MuU sack is spiced sherry negus. 

HuUa. Thomas Campbell, in his 
poem on the Spanish Parrot, calls the 
island of MuU " MuUa’s Shore.” 


Mnlla’s Bard, Spenser, autior of 
the Fairie Queene. The Mulla {Awbe^) 
is a tributary of the Blackwater, in 
Ireland, and flowed close by the spot where 
the poet’s house stood. He was born 
and died in London (1553-1599). 

. . . h irks me whfle 1 writs, 

As erst the bard of MulU’s silver stream. 

Oft as he told of deadly dolorous {^iaht, 

SIgtMsd as he sunx, and did la tears indite^ 
SheHSt»*M: Tht ScJUMlmistress 


Uullat (Professor), the "most re¬ 
markable man ” of North America. He 
denounced bis own father for voting on 
the wrong side at an election for presi¬ 
dent, and wrote thunderbolts, in the form 
of pamphlets, under the signature of 
“Suturb," or ** Brutus" reversed.— 
Dicktns: Martin ChuztletoU (1844). 


Mul'mutiiia the code of Dun- 

vallo Mulmutms, sixteenth king of the 
Britons (about B.c. 400). This code was 
translate by Gildas from British into 
Latin, and by Alfred into English. The 
Mulmutine laws obtained in this country 
till the Conquest— Holinsked: History 
of JSn^land, etc,, iii i (1577). 


Mulmutiuf tnada our lawa. 

Who sms tlto tfrst of Briuia which did put 
Hk bntsrt withia tfoidon czosrii, lAd coll'd 

Hlnuwir* kitur> 

act ttl. ae. t (c 0 os). 

Xvlmutiiui (Duftwalio), son of 
Cloten king of ComwalL " He exceUed 
dU the kings of Britain in valour nnd 
mcefulness of person.” In a battle 
fought agaittst toe alHed Welsh and 
Seotch atito, Mutmuihm tiM the veiy 


scheme which Virgil (ARneid, ii.) says 
was attempted by iEneas and his oom<- 
panions—that is, they dressed in the 
clothes and bore the arms of the enemy 
slain; and, thus disguised, committed 
very great slaughter. Mulmutius, in his 
disguise, killed both the Cambrian and 
Albanian kings, and put the allied army 
to thoro^h rout.— Geoffrey : British 
History, ii. 17 (1142). 

Mulmutius this land in such estate mahitsinod 
As bis great bcisire Brute. 

Drayton : PolyolbioH, vUL (xdts). 

Mulready Bnvelope. (See £k- 

VELOPE, p. 325.) 

Multon [Sir Thomas dr), of Gilsland. 
He is lord de Vaux, a crusader, and 
master of the hoj se to Richard I.— Sir IV* 
Scott: The 7 a/irmaw (time, Richard 1 .). 

Mumblasen (Master Michael), the 
old herald, a dependent of sir Hugh 
Robsart.— Sir W, Scott: Kenilworth 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Miunbo Jnmbo, an African bogie, 
hideous and malignant, the terror of 
women and children. 

Mumps ( Tib), keeper of the 
** Mumps Ha’ ale-hous’,’’ on the road to 
Charlie^s Hope farm.— Sir W. Scott: 
Guy Mannering (lime, George II.). 

Munokau'sen (The baron), a hero 
of most marvellous adventures.— Rudolf 
Erich Raspe (a German, but storekeeper 
of the Dolcoath mines, in Cornwall, 1792). 

The name is said to rrfer to 
Hieronymus Karl Friedrich von Mflndi- 
liausen, a German officer in the Russian 
army, noted for his marvellous stories 
(1720-1797). It is also supposed to be an 
implied satire on the travellers’ tales of 
baron de Tott, in Mimoires sur Us Titres 
et Tartares (1784), and those of Tames 
Bruce "The African Traveller" in Travels 
to Discover the Sources of the Nile (1790). 

Munokausexi (The baron). The 
French Munchausen is represent^ by M. 
de Crac, the hero of a French operetta. 

MuudungfUS. So Sterne, in his Sentu 
mental Journey, calls Dr. S. Sharp, who 
published his continental tour, c»ntaming 
scurrilous remarks on Italian l^ies {1768). 

Mu'xiera, daughter of Pollentd the 
Saracen, to whom he gave all the spoils 
he could lay his hands on. Munera wts 
beautiful anid rich exceedingly; but Talus, 
having chopped off her hands and 

diver feet, tossed her mto the moai^ 
Spmm: FairU Qmemit a 

a B 
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Utnnf^o, ft' black slave of don Die^o. 

heart, what a terrible life am 1 led J 

A clog has a better dat a sheltered and Ted . . . 
Mungo here. Mungo dere, 

Mungo everywhere . . . 

Ml' wish to de Lord me was dead. 

Buktrstaff': Th; padlock (1768). 

, Huugo [St.), that is St. Kentigern. 
Mungo =? lovable friend, and is a pet 
name. 

Murat ( The Russian), Michael Milo- 
radowitch (1770-1820). 

Murdstone [Edward), the second 
husband of Mrs. Copperfidd. His cha¬ 
racter was firmness,*’ that is, an un¬ 
bending self-will, which rendered the 
young life of David intolerably wretched. 

"Jane Murdstone, sister of Edward, as 
hard and heartless as her brother. Jane 
Murdstone became the companion of Dora 
Spenlow, and told Mr. Spenlow of David's 
love for Dora, hoping to annoy David. 
At the death of Mr. Spenlow, Jane re¬ 
turned to live with her brother.— Dickens: 
David Copperfidd (1849). 

Murray or Moray ( The honnie earl 
^f), was son-in-law of James Stuart. He 
is called the “Good Regent," and was 
named Moray by special creation, in 
right of his wife. The Regent, born 
1531, was a natural son of James V. of 
Scotland by Margaret daughter of John 
lord Erskine. He joined the feform 
party in 155^1 was an accomplice in the 
murder of Rizzio, and was himself as- 
saltsmated, in 1570, at Linlithgow, by 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. His son- 
in-law, the honnie earl, was, according to 
an ancient ballad, “the queen’s love,*' 
i,e, queen Anne of Denmark, daughter 
of Frederick II., and wife Of James I. 
6f ll is said that James, being 

j^Ous of the handsome earl, instigated 
th»e «iarl o( Huntly to murder him (1592). 

fi; * Introdiieed by Scott in TheMonasUry 
and The Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Murray {7^hn}, of Broughton, secre- 
tarf to Cliarl^ Edward, the Young IPre- 
teader. He turned king’s evidence, and 
revealed all the circumstances which 
,^ye rise to the rebellion, and the 
most active in its organizatioa. 

,.. jitfciiniQs Uka tiusa hereafter ua forglvca, 

Jwoaii abd Murray both may go to beavaa. 

., , ^ yaeJiOt Pena, tt. J74. 

jiupyiiy IDalM who 4ies; plaj^ 
; ^pugk {1810]^ 

, tbe poet a 14x4), author 

eC theielefSims ^^ &t.teandar med Hero. 
-Viegib^plaqer > in she Elyriao fietda, 

attend^ ^ a vast ^ multitude of ghosts, 


Musseus being taller by a head than any 
of them {ARneid, vi. 677). 

Swarm ... as the infernal apirlta 
On sweat Musaeus whan ha eama to hcB. 

Marlow : Dr, Faustus (x59o>. 

Muscadlna of Faria, Paris exqui¬ 
sites, who aped the London cockneys in 
the first French Revolution. Their dress 
consisted of top-boots with thick soles, 
knee-breeches, a dress-coat with long 
tails and high stiff collar, and a thick 
cudgel called a constitution. It was 
thought John Bull-like to assume a 
huskiness of voice, a discourtesy of 
manners, and a swaggering vulgarity of 
speech and behaviour. 

Cockneys of London I Muscadiiu of Park 1 

Byron: Don yuan, tUL ss 4 (xSa4l. 

Mua'carol, king of files, and father 
of Clarion the most tieautiful of the race, 
— Spenser: Muiopotmos or TheBuUerfiy's 
Foie (1590). 


Muae [The Tenth), Marie Lejars de 
Gournay, a French writer (1566-1045). 

Antoinette DEshouLiERES; also 
called “ The French Calli6p6/’ Her best 
work is an allegory called Les Mouione 
<1633-1694). 

Mlle. ScuoBJRi was preposterously 
so called (1607-1701). 

Also DelphiNE Gay, afterwards Mme. 
Emile de GHrardin. She assumed the 
name of ** viconle de Launay." B^ranger 
sang of “the beauty of her shoulders," 
and Cb&teaubriand of **tbe cfaanaa of 
her smile" (1804-1855). 

Muse-Mother. Mnemos*yn8, god¬ 
dess of memory and mother Of the Muses. 

M«nioty. 

That twnet Muse.moiW. 

X. Drowning: PromtOum Brumd{thgoU 


MitsfHI [Symbols of the). 

(1) Cal'liope tbe epic 

Muse. Her ^mbols are a tablet and 
stylus; sometimes a scroll. 

fa) Clio, Muse of bistorv. Her sym¬ 
bol is a scroll, or an open chest of books. 

(3) Es'Ato, Muse m love ditUqs. Her 
symbol U a lyre. 

(4) EuTEB'wt.i ,Muse of lyric ppetiy. 

whose b; a fiule. 

(s) M£LPOif*EN£, Muse of traxedy: a 
tra^c linask, fbe dub of or a 

sword. She wears the cotoumus, and 
her bead is wreathed with yiat jbayes. 

( 6 ) PqlVmym'mia, Mi^ie of sacred 
poetry. She sKs jjias no 

attribute, becaii«a(rddtylo b« 
represimted any 

T ( 7 l 
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Muse of choral song and dance. Her 
symbols are a lyre and the plectrum, 

(8) Thali'Ai Muse of comedy and 
idyllic poetry. Her symbols are a comic 
mask, a shepherd's staff, or a wreath of ivy. 

(9) UkAN' i A, Muse of astronomy. She 
carries a staff pointing to a globe. 

Musetim Walking), Longinus, 
author of a work on The Sublime (ai3- 
a 73 )- 


MturgfraTO (Sir Richard), the English 
champion who fought with sir WiUiam 
Delorainc the Scotch champion, to de¬ 
cide by combat whether young Scott, the 
heir of Branksome Hall, should become 
the page of king Edward or be delivered 
up to his mother. In the combat, sir 
Richard was slain, and the boy was 
delivered over to his mother .—Sir W. 
Scoit: Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805). 


(Sir Miles), an ofhcer in 
the king s service under the earl of Mont¬ 
rose.— 5 ir W. Scott: Legend of Montrose 
{Ume, Charles I.). ^ 


MusgraTO and Xiad7 Barnard 

(Little), an old ballad, which is often 

n led and referred to by mediaeval writers, 
y Barnard invited Little Musgravc to 
pass the night with her at her country 
bouse in Bucklesford-bury. He con¬ 
sented to do so, but her page, who over¬ 
heard the assignation, went and told lord 
Barnard. Lord Barnard disbelieved the 
page, but nevertheless went to his country 
house, and found that the page had 
spoken the truth. He commanded Little 
Musgrave to dress himself, and then 
handing him a sword, they fought, and 
Musgrave fell. Lord Barnard then cut 
o|f the two breasts of bis wife, and left 
her to bleed to death.-—iVro' .* Religws, 
series tH blu x, zl« 

Xtixlo. Amphion is said to have 
bmlt the walls m Thebra by the music 
of his fyre. Ilium and the capital ^ 
Arthur*! kingdom were also built to 
divine musk; The city of Jericho was 
destroyed by musk (yosh, vi. ao). 

Thqy wets twtttogaiB. wdiw the dty w buflt 
To musk. 

The Fet^her Giovanni Battista 

Betro ^oisio da Fnlewna tz^3p>x594l 
Tk^ ^ Omk MuHct Ttrpa^er 


Viuila and BCadnan* PMbns 
^ten b|^ the tarantula ate said to be 
wkd ^ tnxiiic. f Anaton^ 

of Metimikfyi iU Mt \ ‘ 


Music and Men of Qoniiui. 

(i) The following had no ear for musk: 
Byron, Hume, Dr. Johnson, and ^ 
Walter Scott. 

(a) The following were actually averse 
toil; Burke, Fox, Daniel O’Connell, sir 
Robert Peel, Pitt, and Southey. 

(3) To Rogers the poet it gave actual 
discomfort; and even the smooth-verifier 
Pope preferred a street barrel-organ to 
Handel's oratorios. 

Music's First Mar^jrr. Menaphon 
says that when he was in Thessaly be saw 
a youth challenge the birds in music; 
and a nightingale took up the challen^. 
For a time the contest was uncertain; 
nut then the youth, “ in a rapture," played 
so cunningly, that the bird, despairing, 
“ dow-n dropped upon his lute, and bra& 
her heart." 

*.• This beautiful tale Strada (in 
Latin) has been translated in rhyme by 
R. Crashaw, in his Delights of the Muses 
(1646). V^ersions have been riven by 
Ambrose Philips and others; but none 
can compare with the exquisite relation 
of John Ford, in his drama entitled The 
Lovetts Melancholy (1628). 

Musical Small-Coal BCau* Tbos. 
Britton, who used to sell small co^, and 
keep a musical club (1654-1714). 

Musicians (Prince of), Giovanni 
Battista Pietro Aloisio da Palestrfns 
(1539-1594). 

BEusidora, the dame du eater at 

Damon. Damon thought her coyness 
was scorn; but one day he caught ha 
bathing, and his delicacy on the occasion 
so en^anted her that she at once ac¬ 
cepted his proffered love .—Thomson : 

('* Summer,*'xyay), 

Musldo'rus, prince of Thessalia, ift 
love with Parnell He is the hero whose 
exploits are told by sir Philip Sidney, in 
hie Arcadia (is^i)e 

Musketeer, a soldier armed with a 
musket, but specially applied to a com¬ 
pany of genttoen who were a mounted 
tnssid in the service of the king of 
France from i 65 x» 

They formed two companies, 
and the blach ; so called ^m the colour 
of their hair. Both .were clad in searlel, 
and hence their quarters were called 
Adaison rougiL Ih poace they 
the king In the ch^e to prote^ , mifihi 
war tbeylbug^t either on ito^ or horse¬ 
back. ^ey 1791; 

restored in i0i4, but omy lbr a few 
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months ; and after the restoration of 
Louis XVIII. we hear no more of them. 
Many Scotch gentlemen enrolled them¬ 
selves among these dandy soldiers, who 
went to war with curled hair, white 
gloves, and perfumed like milliners. 

(A. Dumas has a novel called The 
Thru Musketeers (1844), the first of a 
series; the second is Years After¬ 

wards ; the third, Viconte de Bragelonne.) 

mnalin, the talkative, impertinent, 
Intriguing stnvante of Mrs. L^vemore. 
Mistress Muslin is sweet upon William 
the footman ; and loves cards.— Murfhy: 
The Way to Keep Him (1760). 

Muspelheim, the Scandinavian hell. 
There is a poem so called, the subject 
of which is the “Last Judgment." In 
this poem Surtur is antichrist, who at 
the end of the world will set fire to all 
creation. The poem (which is based on 
a legend of the fourth century) is in alli¬ 
terative verse, and shows both imagina¬ 
tion and poetic talent. 

Mussel, a fountain near the waterless 
sea, which purges from transgression. 
So called because it is contained in a 
hollow stone like a mussel-shell. It is 
mentioned Iw Prester John hi his letter 
to Manuel ComnSnus emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople. Those who test it enter the 
■water, and, if they are true men, it rises 
till it covers their heads three times. 

Mus'tafa, a poor tailor of China, 
father of Aladdin, killed by illness 
brought on by the idle vagabondism of 
his son.— Arabian Nights (“ Aladdin and 
the Wonderful Lamp ’). 

Mutton, a courtezan, sometimes 
called a “laced mutton." “ Mutton 
Lane," in Clerkenweil, was so called 
because It was a suhurra or quarter for 
harlots. The coortezan was called a 
“mutton" even in the reign of Henry 
IIL, for Bracton speaks of them as ovts, 
—Dt Legibus, etc., ii. {1185--1267). 

Mutton ( Who Stole the) t This was 
a common street jeer flung at policemen 
when the force was first organized, and rose 
thus : The first case the force had to deal 
with was the thief of a leg of mutton; 
but they wholly failed to detect the thief, 
and the laugh turned against them. 

Mutton - £atin? meift {The\, 
Charles II. of England (1630,1659-1685). 

Here lies out mutton-eating: klnai 
Whose word no main reliM on; 

He never tmid a footUdi thiof, 

And never sf^a wise on’. 

Marl 


Mutual Admiration Sooioty, the 

nickname popularly mven in Paris to the 
Socidt^ Observation M6dicale. In Eng¬ 
land the term is of more general applica¬ 
tion, and is used with reference to persons 
who are themselves lavish of compliments 
from a desire to be repaid in kin^ 

Mutual Friend (Our), a novel by 
Charles Dickens (1864). The “mutual 
friend "is John Harmon, the mutual friend 
of Mr. Boffin and the Wilfers (see chap, 
ix.). The tale is this: John Harmon 
was the son of a hard-hearted, bad old 
dust contractor, who had made his for¬ 
tune “in dust." The old man turned 
his only daughter out of doors, and when 
the son, a boy of 14, pleaded for his 
sister, the unnatural father cursed him 
and sent him adrift. The Boffins worked 
under the dust contractor, and had always 
been kind to the boy; they gave him 
money to go abroad, and he disappeared 
for fourteen years. When the story 
opens, the father has just died, leaving 
his immense property to his son, on 
condition of his marrying Bella Wilfer; 
if the son dies or the conditions are 
unfulfilled, the money is to go to the 
Boffins. The son, is erroneoufly sup¬ 
posed to have been murdered on his home¬ 
ward journey, and as he much disliked 
the idea of marrying an unknown per¬ 
son, he allowed the idea to prevail, 
assumed the name of John Rokesmith, 
and became the secretary of Mr. Boffin 
* the golden dustman," residuary legatee 
of old John Harmon, by which he broame 
the possessor of 100,000. Boffin knew 
Rokesmith, but concealed his knowledge 
for a lime. At Boffin’s house, John Har¬ 
mon (as Rokesmith) met Bella Wilfer, 
and fell in love with her. Mr. Boffin, in 
order to test Bella’s love, pretended to 
be angry with Rokesmith for presuming 
to love ^lia ; and as Bella married him, 
he cast them both off “ for a time*" to 
live on John's earnings. A babe was 
bom, and then the husband took the 
young mother to a beautiful house, and 
told her he was John Harmon, that the 
house was their house, that he was 
the possessor of ^^100,000 through the 
disinterested conduct of Mr. Boffin; and 
the young couple live happily with Mr. 
and Mrs. Boffin, in wealth and lusury. 

Mj-Bonli Or. IcAm Aber* 

ne'thy (x765-i83c4 was so called* because 
be taoi to my to oia patients, ** Head my 
book " {Om Sttrgi^^ 
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My NoTel, by lord Lytton (1853). 
His best novel, but Sterne's Tristram 
Shandy apparently gave lord Lytton the 
original idea. 

Myrebeati (Le sievre deV one of the 
commiitee of the states of Burgundy.— 
Sir W. Scott: Anne of Geierstein (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Myri'xi9 (3 syL), sister of Pygmalion, 
in love with L^ucipp6 (3 O'/.), a soldier,— 
Gilbert: Pygmalion and Galatea (1871), 

Myrifl, priest of Isis.— Dry den : All 
for Love (1^8). 

Myro, a statuary of EUeu'thSrae, who 
carved a cow so true to nature that even 
bulls mistook it for a living animal (See 
Horse Painted.) 

E'en Myro't st&tuet, which for a.rt curpaias 
Ail others, once were but a shapeless mass. 

Ovid : A rt ^Love, QU 

Myrob'alan Comfits (Greek, muron 
balanon, “myrrh fruit ”), dried fruits of 
various kinds, sometimes used as pur¬ 
gatives. The citrins resemble the jTreoch 
“ prunes de Mirabelle; " the belerins have 
a noyau flavour; the indis are acidulated. 
There are seversd other varieties. 

fI m is to OM than tha myrmboUn fr^l comfit. 

StcM/ord: (i7t6). 

Myrra, an Ionian slave, and the be¬ 
loved concubine of Sardanapalus the 
Assyrian king. She roused him from his 
indolence to resist Arba'cAs the Mede, 
who aspired to his throne, and when she 
found his cause hopeless, induced him to 
mount a funeral pile, which she flred with 
her own hand, and then, springing into 
the flames, she perished with the tyrant.— 
Byron: Sardanapalus (1819). 

At onca brmva and tandar, anamourad of bar lord, 
fat foamins to ba freai worthipping at onca bar 
distant land and the soft barbarian.. . . The heroism 
of thit fair Ionian it never above nature, yet always oo 
tha highest verge. Tha proud melancholy that minglea 
with her character, recalling her fatherland : her warn 
and generous love, without one tinge of self; har 
psssUinata desire to alevata tha nature of Sardane- 
paOut^xora the result of the purest tcotlneat and tbe 
noblest tit.— L»rd Lytton, 

Mysie, the female attendant of lady 
Margaret Bellenden of the Tower of Til- 
Uetudlem.— W, Scott: Old Mortality 
(time, Charles II.). 

Mysia, the old housekeeper at Wolfs 
Crag Tower.— Sir W. Scotl: Brida ^ 
Lammermoor William 111 .). 

Myait, the scolding wife ol SOe'iio, 
and mother of Daph'nd and Nysa. It is 
to Mysis that Apollo sings that popular 
song, ** Pray, Goody, please to moderate 
the ranoour bf your tongue ** (act I ^ 

-Kmu OtMarme Midas {tT^h 


Myaterias of Udolpho {Tks)f a 

romance by Mrs. Radcliffe (1794). 

Mysterious Husband {T^), a 
trag^y by Cumberland (1783). Lord 
Davenant was a bigamist. His first wife 
was Marianne Dormer, whom he forsook 
in three months to marry Louisa Travers. 
Marianne, sunoosing her husband to be 
dead, marrieDavenant's son; and 
Miss ...mother was the betrothed 

of the lady Davenant before her 

with his lordship, but was told 
thd^'he had proved faithless and had 
married another. The report of lord 
Davenant's death and the marriage of 
captain Dormer were both false. When 
the villainy of lord Davenant could be 
concealed no longer, he destroyed him- 
sclL 


TSf. 

Kab. the fairy that addressed Orpheus 
in the infernal regions, and offered him 
for food a roasted ant, a flea's thigh, 
butterflies’ brains, some sucking mites, a 
rainbow tart, etc,, to be washed down with 
dew-drops and beer made from seven 
barleycorns—a very heady liquor.— iCing: 
Orpheus and Eurydice (1730-1805). 

Mub'mau {The), a sheriffs officer. 

Old Doraton has s«at Um oab-oun aftw him at hat. 
m-Gny MmnHoring, U. j, 

(This is the dramatized version of sir 
W. Scott's novel by Terry, 1816.) 

Macien* the holy hermit who intro¬ 
duced Galahad to the “ Siege Perilous/' 
the only vacant seat in the Round Table. 
This seat was reserved for the knight who 
was destined to achieve the quest of the 
holy graal. Nacien told the king and his 
knights that no one but a virgin knight 
could achieve that quest.— Malory: ffis- 
lory of Prince Arthur, iii. (1470). 

Nadub, in Dryden's satire of Ahsa^ 
lorn and Achitophel, is meant for lord 
Howard of Esrick, a profligate, who laid 
daim to yreat piety. As Nadab offered 
incense*wuh strange fire and was slain, so 
lord Howard, it is said, mixed tbe conse¬ 
crated wafer with some roast apples and 
sugar. 

And eaatlas Nadab let ofattvioa damn, 

Wba made aaw poitf^ Sat dm Faafib4 laniBh 
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Vfk'daUt, a peculiar peal rung at 
Christmas*time by the church-bells of 
Languedoc. 

Christmas U come ... a comla^ which Is announced 
00 aB sides of as ... br oar chaminf^ nadaleh>» 
Comhill MagoMine (Eufdnle de Guerin, >S63). 

Jfadgett, a man employed by Mon¬ 
tague Tigg (manager of tne ** Anglo- 
Ben^tee Company") to make private 
inquiries. a dr' shrivelled 

old man. he \ how he 

lived, nobody knew; but he VJ^^et-Vays 
to be seen v'aiting for some one whTT®* wer 
appeared ; and he would glide along ap¬ 
parently taking no notice of any one.— 
Dickens: Martin Ckuzt/eunt (1S44). 

Hair's Head Consecration, a 

scand^ perpetuated by Pennant on the 
dogma of ‘‘apostolic succession." The 
**high-church clergy" assert that the 
ceremony called holy orders has been 
transmitted without interruption from 
the apostles. Thus, the apostles laid 
hands on certain persons, who (say they) 
became ministers of the gospel; these 
persons “ordained" others in the same 
manner; and the succession has never 
been broken. Pennant says, at the Re- 
ibrmation the bishops came to a fix. 
There was only one bishop, vii. Anthony 
Kitchen of Uandaff, and Bonner would 


MM Iris fretful wait by saylac, ^ 
*nHusb t the naked bear wIS titee 
Longfkllow: Hiawatha, ItL 


{ Even to the present hour the threat, 
’ll look over your head and sec ^tif 
naked nose !" is used occasionally in Eng¬ 
land to quiet fretful and unruly children. 
I have myself heard it scores of tiroes.) 


Hakir', Nekir, or Hakeer. (See 
Monkkr and Nakir, p. 719.) 


Hala, a legendary king of India, 
noted for his love of Dam^anti, and his 
subsequent misfortunes. This legendary 
king has been the subject of numerous 


poems. 

(Dean Milman has translated into Eng¬ 
lish the episode from the MuhAbharata; 
and W. Yates has translated the Nalodaya 
of the great Sanskrit poem.) 


Hama, a daughter of man, beloved 
by the angel Zaraph. Her wish was to 
love intensely and to love holily; but as 
she fixed her love on a seraph, and not 
on God, she was doomed to abide on 
earth, “ unchanged in heart and frame," 
so long as the earth endureth; but at the 
great consummation both Nama and her 
seraph will be received into those courts 
of love, where “love never dielh."— 
Moore: Laves the Angels, ii. (182a). 


not allow him to perform the ceremony. 
In this predicament, the fourteen candi¬ 
dates for episcopal ordination rummaged 
up Story, a deposed bishop, and got Um 
to “lay hands'’ on Parker, as archbishop 
of Canterbury. As It would have been 
profanation for Story to do this in a 
cathedral or church, the ceremony was 
performed jn a tavern called the Nag’s 
Head, comer of Friday Street, Cheapsidc. 
Strype refutes this tale in his L^t of Asrch- 
Hsk^ Parker, and so does Dr Hook ; 
bat it will never be stamped out. 

Haglfldthn [Mr. and Mrs.), types Of 
a nagging husband and wife. They sJk 
fur ever nagging about trifles and wilful 
misunderstandings.—(1864-5). 

Haked Bear ( The), Hushlfhe naked 
hear will hear you / ^ threat and reproof to 
imruly children in North America. Ihe 
hSikea ^ar^ says the legend, was larw 
knd md^e ft^ocious than any of the species, 
ft Yas (iiiite naked, save and except cue 
epot on Its where: Waa 'i tufii Of 
hstk:‘^Neckewelder : • Tr^nM^f^hs 
of the Attbirican Phil, iv. ''mo,' 


Namanooi, Numantia, a town of 
Old Castile, in Spain. Milton says the 
“guarded mount looks towards Naman- 
cos,’’ that is, the fortified mount called 
$t Michael, at the Land’s End, faces Old 
Castile.—. Lycidas, i6x (1638). 

Hamli^ {Major), a retired ofiloer, 
living in the suburbs of London. He 
had been twice married; his first wife 
had four children, and his second wife 
three. Major Kamby, though he lived 
in a row, always transacted bis domestic 
afiairs by bawling out his orders from 
the front garden, to the annoyance of his 
neighbours. He use^ to stfdk half-way 
down the garden path, with ms head high 
In the air, his chest studc out, and flour¬ 
ishing his military cane. Suddenly he 
would stop, stamp with one foot, Imock 
up the hinder brim of his faUt, t^gin to 
scratch the nape of hfs Ueek. a 

momeht, then wheel round, lOOk al the 
first-flooi^ window, and roar otti, Ma* 

(the name of his wife) do 

iKOrand-ao: m “ Matilda 1 do tOrand-eo.'' 
Jheu would hq^Mlow to the eertaiBl 10 
\m tWii or not jovial the ^j^Mren eat 
IbaL ipAso JFVwy 

Employ Afoiog. (a iliAtc^L 
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Vamliy-Pambyrf So Henry Carey 
called the Tines of Ambrose Philips (on the 
infant child of lord Carteret). ' * Namby ” 
is a baby way of pronouncing Ambrose, 
and the ‘*P^’ of Philips suggested the 
jingle. It now signifies babyish literature. 

N.B.—This is not John Philips, who 
wrote the Splendid Shilling, 

Name. To tell one’s name to an enemy 
about to challenge you to combat was 
deemed by the ancient Scotch heroes a 
mark of cowardice; because, if the pre¬ 
decessors of the combatants had shown 
hospitality, no combat could ensue. 
Hence to tell one’s name to an enemy " 
was an ifipnominious synonym of craven 
or coward. 

“1 hire been renowned )b battle,** said Clesa'am- 
**'but 1 never t<Hd my name to a iQ%,''‘^Ossian: 
CmrthcH. 

Hamei of Terror. The following, 
amongst others, have been employed as 
borfe-naraes to frighten children with ;— 

(i) Attila was a bogie-name to the 
later Romans. ^ 

- (a) Befana [q.v,). To tell Befana im¬ 
plies that she will bring only dust and 
ashes instead of a pretty toy on Christmas 
Eve. 

(3) Bo or Boh, son of Odin, was a 
fierce Gothic captain. His name was 
used by his soldiers when th^ would 
figjil or surprise the enemy .—Sir W. 
TempU, 

Warton teOs ui that tho Dutch aoared their children 
frith tite aaine of Eoh. 

(4) Bonaparte, at the close of the 
©ghteemh and beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth centuries, was a bogie-name. 

(5) Bourbon (Lt conn^tabU de). Mu- 
raloli tells us that of all names of terror 
none eo^s this. 

(6> Corvi'nus (Mathias) the Hun¬ 
garian. was a scare-name to the Turks. 

(7) Lius or Lulith was a bogie-name 
used by the ancient Jews to unruly 
children. The rabbinical writers teQ os 
that LiUth was Adam’s w.ife before the 
creation of Eve. She refused to submit 
to him, and became a horrible night- 
spectre, especially hostile to young 
dbUdren. 

<6)'LlrNtf0itD, a name empl^ed to 
frighteii children in England. SirTliomas 
iAmefbrd* governor of the Tower, was a 
man of most vindictive temper; and the 
dfoid of evaety one. 

i :iil|itedaiai«awahy«ttrtoii#rtd 

At bud u Bloody.boiiat or Lunsford. 

S. »*$ster: a.IhMxiit (idfW. 

(sl the name need 


by Assyrian mothers to scare dill<h’en 
with. 

The jume of Narsea was the formidable sound with 
which the AsS3nian mothers were accustom^ to 
terrify their tnfants.—Crifrftvn ; Decline and FnU cjTthe 
Kcman Empire, viiL 019 {i776-€8). 

(10) Rawhead and Bloody-bones 
were at one time bogie-names. 

Servants awe children and keep them in subjection 
^ ^ellinff them of Rawhead and Bloody-b^es.-> 

(11) Richard I., *' Coeur de Lion.” 

This name, says Camden (Remains), was 
eiP'^ the Saracens as a “ name of 

terror.” 

His tremendous name was emfrfoved by the Syrian 
mothers to silence their infants ; and If a horse suddoibr 
started from the way, his rider was wont to ezdalm. 
**Dosi thou think nnff Richard It In the budiY**'— 
Cibten : Decline eind Fall o/tKe Roman EmPfy% ■}. 
146 (1776-88). 

(12) Sebastian (Dom), a name of 
terror once used by the Moors. 

Nor Shan Sebastian's formidable name 

Be tonfcr used to still the crying babe. 

Dryden : Don ^basHan (1690), 

(13) Talbot (John), a name used id 
France in terrorem to unruly children. 

They In France to feare their young children Ciye, 
*• The Talbot cometh 1 **— HaU: Chronicles (iS 4 l 0 » 
Here (said they) Is the terror of the Frencku 
The scarecrow that affrights our children ee. 

Shahe^eare; 1 Henry F/. act 1. pc. 4 (x|^. 

Is this the Talbot so much feared abroad. 

That with bis name the mothers stm their babof 
Shakespeare : x Henry VI, act !v. sc. $ {xgkp, 

(14) Tamerlane, a name used the 
Persians in terrorem, 

(15) Tarquin, a name of terror in 
Roman nurseries. 

The nurse, to still her child, will tell my story. 

And fright her crying babe with Tarquui's name. 

Shakespeare: Rapt 0/Lucrece (1594). 

(16) Victor Emmanuel, after the 
promulgation of the law of conscription. 

1 heard a Reonan father the ether day stUlink -tlia 
cries of a peevish child with the thrwn, '* Take 
Vlttor 'Manud win sooh be here, . . . and then In 
give you to him."—Reman Correspondene' (Stniit' 
minster Gasetfe,,Aps*i, *871). 

(Sc« also Maugraby, p. 666; Naked 
Bear, p. 742,J 

VameleMi City ( The). This term is 

sometimes used of ancient Rome, fabled 
to have had a prior name which oould 
hot he pronounced without risk of death. 
This mysterious name is said to baVe 
been Valentin, Grecized into ’pAm*!- 

NTuid, duke of Bavaria, and tsm of 
Charlemagne's twelve paladins* 

Orlando Furioso (1516). 

An enchamresis* 

first of create bemgs, she is stfil yb^njgand 
‘biautifei , 



NAMOUS. 

Namons, the envoy of Mahomet in 

paradise. 

^ANCY, servant to Mrs. Pattjr^^ 
A pretty little flirt, who coquets with Tim 
Tartlet and young Whimsey, and helps 
Charlotte Whimsey in her “ love affairs." 
— Cobb: The First Floor (1756-1818). 

Nancy, a poor misguided girl, who 
really loved the villain Bill Sikes (i jy/.). 
In spile of her surroundings, she had 
still some good feelings, and tried to 
prevent a burglary planned by Fagin and 
his associates. Bill Sikes, in a fit of 
passion, struck her twice upon the face 
with the butt-end of a pistol, and she fell 
dead at his feet.— Dickens: Oliver Twist 

(1837)- 

Na>ncy, the sailor's fancy. At half¬ 
past four he parted from her ; at eight 
next morn he bade her adieu. Next day 
a storm arose, and when it lulled the 
enemy appeared ; but when the fight was 
hottest, the jolly tar ‘' put up a prayer 
for Nancy."— Dibdin: Sea Songs (1790). 

Nancy (Miss), Mrs. Anna Oldfield, a 
celebrated actress, buried in Westminster 
Abbey. She died in 1730, and lay in 
state, attended by two noblemen. Mrs. 
Oldfield was buried in a “very fine 
Brussels lace head-dress, a new pair of 
kid gloves, and a robe with lace ruffles 
and a lace collar." (See Narcissa.) 

Nancy Dawson, a famous actress, 
who took London by storm. Her father 
was a poster in Clare Market (1738-1767). 

Her easy mien, her shape so neat. 

She foots, she trips, she looks so sweet; 

1 die for Nancy Dawson. 

Nancy laajximeter, in George Eliot's 
(Mrs. J. W. Cross) novel of Silas Mamer, 
She eventually marries Godfrey Cass 
(1861). 

Nancy or Nan of the Vale, a 

village maiden, who preferred Strep^n 
to the gay lordlings who sought her 
hand in marriage.— Skenstotu: A Ballad 
<*SS 4 )- 

HmuiI*, Miss Fleming, daughter of 
a farmer in the parish of Tarbolton, in 
Ayrshire. Immortalized by R. Burns. 

Nantoletg father of Rosalura and 
UUia-Bianca.-“/^/f/c> 4 ^.* The Wild-goose 
Chase (1653). 

Napoleon Z., called by the Gensans 

kaiser Klfls “ (f* v.). 

“M" is curiously coupled with the 
hlstoiy of Napoteon L aod Ill. (See 
M., p. 644.) 


744 NAPOLEON III. 

N.B.—The following is a curious play 
on the word “ Napoleon " :— 

NapoleAn apoleOn polodn oledn iedn e6n 
Ndj^tieon Ap«Uy 9 n ciHesdtstroying^aAion 
on That is— 

Napolcon-Apollyon te a tton ffolng about do* 

stroying' cities. 

Davids Picture of Napoleon, The 
picture of Napoleon galloping up the 
Alps on a rampjint war-charger, is by 
David. The war-horse is a poetical re¬ 
presentation of a patient muie trudging 
wearily up the steep ascent. The cocked 
hat and cut-away coat, which the emperor 
wore on gala days, are poetical repre¬ 
sentations of the fur cap pulled over his 
ears, and the thick great coat, “close- 
buttoned to the chin," during his passage 
over the mountains. 

Napoleonic Idolatry is called Chau* 
vinism, from Chauvin, in Chariot's Con- 
scrii Chauvin. 

Napoleon III. His Nicknames. 

Arrnbnbkrc (ComU tT). So he called hlmsett 
after his escaj.ve from the fortress of Ham. 

Baoinguet, the name of the man be shot la his 
Bouiogne escapade. 

Boustrapa, a compound of Bot^loiCTel, Stra£t- 
bourgl, and Pa[ris], the places of hts noted escapades. 
CONSCIENCB TRANoUKI-La. 

Grosbbc. So called from the rather unuaual aise 
of his nose. 

MAN OF DCCBMBHR. So called because Decern 
ber was his month of glory. Tlius, he was elected 
pi^dent December 11, iSi^; made his C0up itetet 
December s. s8si; and was created emperor Decem¬ 
ber a. 185a. 

Man dp SRDAN or SRDANTAirb. So caHod be* 
aause at Sedan he surrendered his sword to the king 
«f Prussia (September, 1870;. Also Uhommt S^iam- 
tain. 

MKH OP SiLENCH, l^ecsuse be listened to what 
uChers said, but made few replies or remarks, as 
whatever he said Sew through Europe and affected 
the funds. 

Ratipolr, same as the West of Ens^d RANTI- 
POLE, a harum-scarum, half Idiot, half madcap. I 
myself in 18^ saw a man fort^den to remain a sitigle 
night in Pans, because he addressed his dog as “ Rstl* 
pme.’* We were dining at the same table. 

The Little. Victor Hugo gave him this title; 
but the hatred «l Huge to Napoloon was a mono¬ 
mania. 

Vbrhubl, the name of his supposed fiither. 

(The prince Imperial was calloa ** l.Ailit; ” and pitaoe 
Napoleon ‘•Ploa-Plon.") 

Napoleon*s Numher* Tbm secoml of 
the month was Louis Napoleon's dav. 
It was also one of the days of his unofe, 
the other being the fifteenth. 

The coup aitai was December a; he 
was made emperor December a, 1853; 
the Franco-Prussian war opmed at Sw- 
brQck, August a, 1870; he sunrendered 
bis sword to William of Prussia, Septem¬ 
ber a, 1870. 

Napoleon I. was crowned December a. 
1804; and the victory of Austedits was 
December a, 1805. 

Numerical Ci^riosities. i. 1869, the 
last year of Nafioleon's ^lory; th6 text 
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fear was that of his downfall As a 
matter of curiosity, it may be observed 
that if the day of his birth, or the day of 
the em{>ress’s birth, or the date of the 
capitulation of Paris, be added to that 
of the coronation of Napoleon III., the 
result always points to 1869, Thus, he 
was crowned 1852; he was bom 1808; 

(he empress Eugenie was bom 1826 ; the 
capitulation of Paris was 1871. Whence— 

■SSt xtSa xS^a coronation. 

t\ blitli of 8\ birth of el capitulatloa 

oJNapofaKm. a|£ug:<!nie. jj of Park. 


NARCISSU& 


La bon rol Dagobert 
Aiinait le bon rtn au 


1869 1869 r809 

2, 1870, the year of his downfall By 
adding the numerical values of the birth- 
date either of Napoleon or Eugenie to the 
date of their marriage, we get their fatal 
year of 1870. ITius, Napoleon was born 
n 8 oS ; Eug6nie, 1826; married, 1853. 

rB53 1853 year of marrkgv. 

•V birth of 8 \ birth of 

a j Eugenie. 0 


o j Napoleon. 


Le grand St. Elo 4 
Lui dlt, “ O nion roU 
Le droit riuni 
L’a bicn rencli^rl." 

** Eh bien i “ lui dit le rol . . . 


1870 1870 

3. Etnpereur, The votes for the presi¬ 
dent to be emperor were 7,119,791; those 
against him were 1,119,000. If, now, 
the numbers 7119791/1x19 be written on a 
piece of paper, and held up to the light, 
the reverse side will show the word 
tmptrtur, (The dash is the dividing 
mark, and mrms the long stroke of the 
“ P-”) 

4 . The French Revolution ^ 1794* 

1794 The Revolution. 

I 

7 

9 

4 

igiS The batUe of Watwfoo. 


1830 The Revolution of July. 

X 

8 

3 

o 

XS49 Doath of the due d OvMuua. . 

(Sec Loyis Philippe, p. 628.) 

Napoleon and Talleyrand. Na¬ 
poleon I. one day entered a roadside inn, 
and called for breakfast. There was 
nothing in the house but eggs and cider 
(which Napoleon detested). ‘‘What 
shall we do?" said the emperor to 
Talleyrand, In answer to this, the 
chamhellan improvised the rhymes 
following:— 


But he could get no further. Whereupon 
Napoleon himself instantly capped the 
line thus— 

“Jo boinl du ddre avec toL" 

Chajfus: DUppt, (x8^. 

Our royal master Dagobert 

Good wine loved at bis dessert. 

But St. Elol 
Once said, “ Mon rot. 

We here prepare 
No dainty fare.** 

“ Wen." cried the king. “ so let It 

Cider to-day III drink with thee." 

The Napoleon of the Drama, Alfred 
Bunn, lessee of Drury Lane Theatre 
(1819-1826) was so called ; and so was 
Robert William Elliston, his predecessor 
(1774-1826, died 1831). 

The Napoleon of Mexico, the emperor 
Augusto Iturbidfi (1784-1824). 

The Napoleon of Oratory, W. E. Glad¬ 
stone (i8c)^ ). 

The Napoleon of Peace, Louis Philippe 
of France (1773, reigned 1830-1848, died 
1850). 

Narcissa, meant for Elizabeth 
(Mrs. Temple), the step-daughter of Dr. 
Young. In Night ii. the poet says she 
was clandestinely buried at Mont^Uier, 
because she was a proiestant, “Phi¬ 
lander" is meant for Mrs. Temple's 
husband.— Dr. Young: Night Thoughts 
(1742-6). 

Xfareissa, Mrs. Oldfield the actress, 
who insisted on being rouged and dressed 
in Brussels lace when she was “ laid out." 
(See Nancy, p. 744.) 

“Odious l InwooUenf Twould a saint provoke I" 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 

“ No. let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrapm y cold Uoibs and shade my Itfeicss face; 

One would not, sure, be frightful when one's dead 1 
And, Bett>% give this cheek a liule red." 

: At«ral lissays, 1 . (t73x). 

NarciMTUi, a dower. According to 
Grecian fable, Narcissus fell in love with 
his own reflection in a fountain, and, 
having pined away because he could not 
kiss it, was changed into the flower which 
bears his name.— Metamorphoses, 
iii. ^6, etc. 

N. B.—Echo was in love with Narcissus, 
and died of grief because he would not 
return her love. 

Nardssos fair. 

At o’or tho fabled fountain hanging stifi, 
Tk»ms9n : The Smtms (“ Splliiir,'* vfmh. 

(Gliick, in 1779, produced an opera 
called Echo et N 4 rHm.\ 
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Narren-Schiff {“ the ship of fools ’*), 
a satirical poem in German, by Brandt 
^1491), lashing the follies and vices of 
the ^riod. Brandt makes knowledge 
of one's self the beginning of wisdom ; 
maintains the equality of man; and speaks 
of life as a brief passage only. The 
book at one time enjoyed unbounded 
popularity. 

Narses (2 syl.), a Roman general 
against the Goths; the terror of children. 

The name of Narses was the formidable sound with 
which the Assynan mothers were accustomed to terrify 
the^ mfants.—.• DtcUtuand Falla/tht Roman 
Em^rct viiu 219 (1776-88). 

Harsea, a domestic slave of Alexius 
ComnSnus emperor of Greece .—Sir IV, 
Scott: Count Robert of Paris (time, 
Rufus). 

Nas&Es, an ape which the Arabs 
maintain was once a human being. (See 
Man, p. 66a.) 

Haso, Ovid the Roman poet, whose 
full name was Publius Ovidus Naso. 
{Naso means nose.”) Hence the pun 
of Holofernes— 

And why Naso, but for smeUinf; out the odoriferous 
flowers of fancy ^-Shaktspeart: Lovt's Labours 
act iv. sc. a (r594)> 

HatliaBL tlie Wise, the title and 

chief character of a drama in verse by 
Lessing. The prototype of Nathan was 
Moses Mendelssohn. 

Natlianiel (•S'/V), the grotesque curate 
of Holofemfis, Tliough grotesque, he is 
sharp, witty, and sententious.— Shake* 
speare: Love's Labours Lost (1594). 

Natlioe, one of the three sons of 
UsQOth lord of Etha (in Argyllshire), 
made commander of the Irish army at 
the death of Cuthullin. For a time he 
propped up the fortune of the youthful 
Cormac, but the rebel Cairbar increased 
in strength and found means to murder 
the young king. The army under Nathos 
then deserted to the usurper, and Nathos 
with his two brothers was obliged to quit 
Ireland. Dar'-Tbula, the daughter of 
Colla, went with them to avoid Cairbar, 
who persisted in offering her his love. 
The wind drove the vessel back to Ulster, 
where Cairbar lay encamped, and the 
three young men, being overpowered, 
were slain. As for Dar-^ula, she was 
pierced with an arrow, and died also.— 
Ossian: Dar-Thula, 

Vatiosi of 0ei&tlemem {A), The 
Scotch were so called by George IV*, 
when he visited Scotland in 182a. 


Nation of Shopkeepers, The 

English were so callea by Napoleon I. 

National Airs. Four series, each 
containing twelve lyrics, or words adapted 
to national airs of divers nations. Thus : 
“A Temple to Friendship" (series i. i) 
is adapted to a Spanish air; " Flow on, 
thou Shining River," to a Portuguese air ; 
“All that’s Bright must fade," to an 
Indian air ; “ Oh, come to me when Day¬ 
light sets." to a Venetian air; “Oft in 
the Stilly Night," to a Scotch air. And 
so on through the forty-eight lyrics. 

(These airs are amoog Uie best of Moore’s popular 
songs.) 

National Assembly. (i) The 

French deputies which met in the year 
1789. The states-general was convened, 
but the clergy and nobles refused to sit 
in the same chamber with the commons, 
so the commons or deputies of the tiers 
Hat withdrew, constituted themselves 
into a deliberative body, and assumed the 
name of the Assemblie Nationale, (2) 
The democratic French parliament of 
1848, consisting of 900 members elected 
by manhood suffrage, was so called also. 

National Conyention, the French 
parliament of 1792. It consisted of 721 
members, but was reduced first to 500, 
then to 30a It succeeded the NatloniU 
Assembly, 

Natty Btunppo, called ''Leather- 
stocking." He appears in five of F. 
Coopers novels: (i) The Decrslayer; 
(2) The Pathfinder; (3) "The Hawk- 
eye," in The Last of the Mohicans; (4) 
“ Leather-stocking " m The Pioneers ; and 
(5) “The Trapper," in The PrairUt in 
which be dies. 

Natural History of Snthnsiasm 

{The), by Isaac Taylor (1829). 

Natural Theology, popularly called 
Palefs Evidences, An attempt to prove 
the existence, wisdom, and omnipotence 
of God from evidences of design in the 
works of nature. This book was once 
extremely pi^ular, but is now partly 
obsolete. 

Nature ahhore a Vaennm. This 
was an axiom of the peripatetic philosophy, 
and was repeated by Galileo as an ex¬ 
planation of the rise of wster for about 
thirty-two feet in wells, etc. 

Nature and Art^a nosel by Mrs. 
Inchbald (z?^). (i) The two brothers, 
William and Henry Norwynn, are die op* 
posites of each other in fortune and di^posi* 
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tioa« (d) The fates of Williani the seducer 
and Hannah whom he seduces are very 
different; William rises to the judicial 
bench: but Hannah sinks into infamy. 
The trial of Hannah is admirably told^ 

Hausic'aa (4 jy/.). daughter of 
Alcinous king of the Phoea'cians, who 
conducted Ulysses to the court of her 
father when he was shipwrecked on the 
coast. 

Nausicaa. as sha had g^one down through the 
orchards and the olive gardens to the sea. holding 
the golden cruse of oil in one hand, with her feet bare 
BO that she might wade in the waves, and in her eyes 
the great soft wonder that must have come there when 
Odysseus a woke. Ariadtt^, 1. to. 

Navigation {The Father q/), don 
Henrique duke of Viseo, one of the 
greatest men that Portugal has produced 
(1394-1460). 

The Father irf British Inland Naviga¬ 
tion, Francis Egerton, duke of Bridge- 
water (1736-1803). 

Naviffet Antioyram (Horace: Sat., 
ii. 3, 166). Anticyra, in Thessaly, fan^s 
for hellebore, a remedy for madness; 
hence, when a person acted foolishly, he 
was told to go to Anticyra, as we shckild 
say, “toget his simples cut" 

Nazian Chrova*. Naxos (now 

Naxia), an island of the .£g€an Sea or 
the Archipelago, was noted for its wines. 

r»ir Bdccaiu^s, 

Wild from NaxiangrovoB. 

Lon^/kllrw : Drinking Song. 

Naaera, a fancy name used by Horace, 
Virgil, and Tibullus, as a synonym of 
sweetheart. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of Keaera's hair. 

Mitt0n: Ljvida 1(1638). 

NeaPliny (4 a suttee, the young 
widow of AFvalan son of Keha'ma.— 
Southey: Curse of Kehama, i. ii (1809). 

Nabucliadnasaar \Ne-hoch-ad-ne- 
TzarX in Russian, means “there is no 
God out the czar.**— Notes and Queries 
(July 31, 1877). 

Neoeasity. I^ongfellow, in Tkt IVay. 
tide Inn (1863), says the student— 

Quoted Horace, where he sings 
The dire Necessity of things. 

That drives into tM roof subUme 
Of new'buUt houses of the great. 

The adamantine aaUs of Fate. 

He refers to-^ 

SI figit adamandnos 

Summis vdticibtts din Necessttas 

Clavos. 

Boract: Odes, % 14. 

Hack, c al^'ula the Roman emperor 
need to say, Ok that the Roman people 


had but one neck, that 1 might cut ft off 
at a blow U* 

1 love the sex, and sometimes vould reverse 

The tyrant’s wish, that ** only had 

One neck, which he with one feU stroke m^t pierce. 

Bjfron : D«h Juan, vC»7 (1804). 

Neek or Nothing, a farce by Gar¬ 
rick {1766). Mr. Stockwell promises to 
give his daughter in marriage to the son 
of sir Harry Harlowe of Dorsetshire, 
with a dot of/'io.ooo; but it so happens 
that the young man is privately married. 
The two servants of Mr. Belford and sir 
Harry Harlowe try to get possession of 
the money, by passing off Martin (Bel- 
ford’s servant) as sir Harry’s son ; but it 
so happens that Belford is in love with 
Miss Stockwell, and, hearing of the plot 
through Jenny, the young lady’s-maid, he 
arrests the two servants as vagabonds. 
Old Stockwell gladly consents to bis 
marriage with Nancy, and thinks himsdf 
well out of a terrible scrape. 

Neckan (The), a water-spirit who 
married a human bride whom he carried 
to his deep-sea home. She soon re^tted 
that Neckan was not a Christian knight, 
so he came to earth to be baptized into 
the Christian faith. A priest said to him, 
“ Sooner shall my staff bud than Neckan 
go to heaven.” The words were scarcely 
uttered when the staff budded. *' Ah r' 
said Neckan, “ there is mercy everywhere 
except in the heart of a monk.”— Matthew 
Arnold: The Neckan (a ballad). 

Nectaba'nuB, the dwarf at the cell 
of the hermit of Ekigaddi.— Sir W* Scott: 
The Talisman (time, Richard 1.). 

Nectar, the beverage of the gods. 
It w'as white as cream, for when Heb6 
spilt some of it, the white arch of heaven, 
called the Milky Way, was made. The 
food of the gods was ambrosia, 

Ned (L^ng), “the chimney-sweeper 
of Savoy,that is, the duke of Savoy, 
who joined the allied army against France 
in the war of the Spanish Succession.— 
Dr. Arbuthnot: History of John Bull 
(171a). 

Ne|[ro'ni, a princess, the friend of 
Lucrezia di Borgia. She invited the 
notables who had insulted the Boi:gia to 
a banquet, and killed them with poisoned 
wine.— DonizeUi: Lucrezia di Borgia (an 
opera, *834). 

Ne'glit, sovereign of Abyssinia, 
Erco'co or Erquicoon the Red Sea marks 
the north-east boundary of this empire. 

Th« umpiro of Sogm to hU utmost poit, 

Parodist 
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Sfelieiniali (The Book o/)t one of the 
historic books of the Old Testament 
Ezra had been appointed governor of 
Judaea, and this book tells us what he did 
during bis rule of about thirty years. 

Nebemlah Holdenongh, a pres- 

byterian preacher.— Sir IV.ScoU: Wood- 
stock (time, Commonwealth). 

N eilson (Afr. Christopher), a surgeon 
at Glasgow.— Sir W, Scott: Rok Roy 
(time, George I.). 

Keibelunffen Lied. (See Nibb- 

LUNGEN . . .) 

Keim'heid (a syt.) employed four 
architects to build him a {klace in 
Ireland; and, that they might not build 
another like it or superior to it for some 
other monarch, had them all secretly put 
to death.— GHalloran : History of In- 
land, 

11 A similar story is told of NAman- 
al-AAuar king of Hirah, who employed 
Senna'mar to build him a palace. When 
finished, he cast the architect headlong 
from the highest tower, to prevent his 
building another to rival it.— D'Herbtloi! 
Biblioi^que Orientale (1697). 

Nekayah, sister of Rasselas prince of 
Abyssinia. She escapes with her brother 
from the "happy valley," arfd wanders 
about with him to find what condition or 
rank of life is the most happy. After 
roaming for a time, and finding no con¬ 
dition of life free from its drawbacks, the 
brother and sister resolve to return to the 
*' happy valley."— Dr, Johnson: Rasselas 

(1759)- 

HeU. the meek and obedient wife of 
Jobson; taught by the strap to know 
who was lord and master. Lady Love- 
rule was the imperious, headstrong bride 
of sir John Loverule. The two women, 
by a magical hocus-pocus, were changed 
for a time, without any of the four know¬ 
ing it. Lady Loverule was placed with 
Tobson, who soon brought down her tur¬ 
bulent temper with the strap, and when 
she was reduced to submission, the two 
women were restored again to their re¬ 
spective husbands. The Devil to 

(173*)' 

Tli« merit of Mn. Cllre •* ** •etran 

first sbow^ kscif in "NeU*^ the cobbler's irifis.—> 
r. Z>avUs, 

Ifell (Little) or Nexly Txent, a 
sweet, innocent, loving child of 14 sum¬ 
mers, brought up by her old miserly 
grandfather, who gambled away all his 


money. Her days were monotonous and 
without youthful companionship, her 
evenings gloomy and solitary ; there were 
no cbild-sympathies in her dreary home, 
but dejection, despondence akin to mad¬ 
ness, watchfulness, suspicion, and im¬ 
becility. The grandfather being wholly 
ruined by gaming, the two went forth as 
beggars, and ultimately settled down in 
a cottage adjoining a country churchyard. 
Here Nelly died, and the old grandfather 
soon afterwards was found dead upon her 
fipravc.— Dickens: The Old Curiostiy Shop 
(1840). 

•.* The solution of the grandfather's 
story is given in ch. Ixix. 

Nelly, the servant-girl of Mrs. Din- 
mont.— Sir W. Scotl: Guy Manruring 
(time, George 11.). 

Nelson. The Death of Nelson. The 
words are by S. J. Arnold (not Dr. 
Samuel Arnold), and the music by 
Braham, 

Nelson’s Ship, the Victory. 

Now Trom tho fleet of the foemen pett 
Ahe.'td of the Victory, 

A four-decked ship, with a Aagless matt. 

An Anak of the sea. 

Hit faxe on the ship lord Nelson cast; 

*' Ob, oh t my old friend i" quoth he. 

** Since ag^ain we have met. we must aB be gUd 

To pay our respects to the Trinidad." 

Si^fulJ on the Sow of the giant foe. 

Our gallant Victory runs; 

Thro* toe dark'ning smoke the thunder broke 
O'er her deck from a hundred guns. 

Lord I^ttan : Ode, ill. 9 

Nem'ean Lion, a lion of ArgAlis, 
slain by Hercules. 

In this word Shakespeare has pic 
served tlic correct accent: "As hardy as 
the Nem'ean lion’s nerve” (Hamlet, act i. 
•c. 5); but Spenser incorrectly throws 
the accent on the second syllable, which 
is e short; " Into the great Neme'an 
lion’s grove " (Fatrie Queeru, v. i). 

Bie NemSa't boast resigned hit shaggy spoils. 

StaHns: ThoTlubaid^X. 

Ifern’esiB, the Greek personification 
of retribution, or that punishment for 
sin which sooner pr later overtakes the 
offender. 

. . . and some great Neniaris 
Break from a darkened future. 

Tmnyttm : The Princus, vL (tfl«fl< 

Ng’mo, the name hv which captain 
Hawdon was known at Krook's. He bad 
once won the love of the future lady 
Dedlock. by whom be had a child called 
Esther Summerson ; but he was compelled 
to copy law-writings for daily br^, and 
died a miserable death from an overdose 
of opium.— Bleak House (1853}. 
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(3 ^4) or Nepenthes, a 
carc-dispcllinp drug, which Polydamna, 
wife of Tbo^is king of £|^pt gave to 
Helen (daughter of Jove andf Leda). A 
drink containing tnis drug ** changed 
grief to mirth, melancholy to joyfulness, 
and hatred to love.” The water of Ar- 
denne had the opposite effects. Homer 
mentions the drag nepenthd in his 
Odyisey, Iv. aaS. 

That tkep«ntb£c which the wife of Thoae 
la Egypt gaTe to Jove-born Helena. 

Hilton : Comus, 675 (idf#* 
N^nth 4 is a drink of sovereign grace, 

Devised by the gods for to assuage 
Heart's grief, and bitter gall away to chase 
Which stirs up anger and contentious rag*) 
Instead thereof sweet peace and quietage 
It doth establish in the troubled mind . . , 

And such at drink, eternal happiness do find. 

S^Hser: Fairit Quoeno, iv. s (15901. 

Nopli'elo-Cocoygr'^ cloudJand 
of air castles. I'he word means ” cuckoo 
cloudland.” The cityofNephelo-Coccygia 
was built by cuckoos and gulls, and was 
so fortified by clouds that the gods could 
not meddle with the affairs of its in¬ 
habitants.— Aristophanh: The BirM. 

The name occurs also in Lucian's 
Verm Historim, 

Without dying to Nephelo-Coccygia, or to the coast 
of queen Mao, w« can meet with sharpers, bullies, . ., 
impudent debauchees, and women worthy of such par^ 
amours.—Afara nlay . 

Sfep'orn-ok or Nepo'muck (5/. 
Tohti)t canon of Prague. He was thrown 
from a bridge in 1381, and drowned by 
order of king Wenceslaus, because he 
refused to betray the secrets confided to 
him by the queen in the holy rite of con¬ 
fession. The spot whence he was cast 
into the Moldau is still marked by a 
cross with five stars on the parapet, in¬ 
dicative of the miraculous names seen 
dickering over the dead body for three 
dajrs. Nepomuk was canonized in 1729, 
and became the patron saint of bridges. 
His statue in stone usually occupies a 
similar position on bridges os it does at 
Prague. 

Llk« St. John Nep'^omuck In ■t o— , . 

Looking down into the stream. 

Lonjr/ellow: Tht QoULtn Ltgtnd (iHi)* 

(The word is often accented on the 
second syllable.) 

STeptima (Old Faiher^^ the ocean or 
sea-god. 

Nereatasi, son of Gul Lusignan 
D'Outremer king of Jerusalem, and 
brother of Zara. Nerestan was sent on 
his parole to France, to obtain ransom for 
certain Christians who had fallen into 
the hiands of the Saracens. When Osman, 
the ttiHan, #as Infcrmad of his relation¬ 


ship to Zara, he ordered all Chrfstfan 
captives to be at once liberated '* withotti 
money and without price.”— Hill: Zarm 
(adapted from Voltaire's tragedy). 

Ne'reufl (a ry/.), father of the water- 
nymphs. A very old prophetic god of 
great kindliness. The scalp, chin, and 
breast of Nereus were covered with sea¬ 
weed instead of hair. 

Bjr hoary NAreus* wrinkled look, 

Milton : Comus, 871 (1634). 

Neri'ne. 2>oto. and the 

three nereids who yarded the fleet of 
Vasco da Gama. When the treacberou* 
pilot had run Vasco's ship upon a sunken 
rock, these three sea-nymphs lifted ap 
the prow and turned it round. 

The lovely Nys£ and Nerini spring 
With all th* vehemence and speedof wing. 

Camotns : Lusiad, B. (zs^ 

Ifexissa, the clever confidential wait¬ 
ing-woman of Portia the Venetian heiress. 
Nerissa is the counterfeit of her mistress, 
with a fair share of the lady's elegwee 
and wit. She marries Gratiano a liiend 
of the merchant Anthonio.— Shakespeare; 
The Merchant of Venice (1698). 

ETero. a Roman emperor. A name 
synonymous with tyranny, persecution, 
and wickedness (37, 54-68). 

Nerds Friend, WTicn all the statues 
of Nero were thrown down by order of the 
senate, some unknown friend strewed the 
grave with violets. 

The Nero of the North, Christian II. 
of Denmark (1480, reigned 1534-1558, 
died 1559). 

Hesle (Blondel de), the favourite 
minstrel of Richard Coeur dc Lion 
[Ncslet=A^«/].— W, Scott: The 
Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

IfeMraa’s Sliirt. Nessos (in Latin, 
Nessus) the centaur carried the wife of 
Hercules over a river, and, attempting to. 
run away with her, was shot by Hercul^ 
As the centaur was djring, he told Dei- 
ani'ra (5 syl,) that if she steeped in his 
blood her husband's shirt, she would- 
secure his love for ever. This she did. 
but when Hercules put the shirt on, his 
body suffered such agony, that he rasbed 
to mount CEta, collected together a pile of 
wood, set it on fire, and, rushing into the 
midst of the flames, was burnt to death. 

T When CreOsa (3 syL), the daughterol 
king Creon, was aMut to be married to 
Jason, Medea sent her a splendid wedding 
robe; but when Creusa put it on, showas 
ourat to death in excrociating {tnltv 
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T Morgan le Fay, hoping to kill king 
Arthur, sent him a superb royal robe. 
Arthur told the messenger to try it on, 
that he might see its effect: but no 
sooner had the messenger done so, than 
he dropped down dead, *' burnt to mere 
coal*'— T, Malofy: History of Prince 
Arthur, i. 75 (1470). 

Eros, ho I the shirt of Nassus Is upon b« 1 mm 

tn 

Shakes^eart:A)%t$nymnd CZrVa/rvs.actlr.sc. xo(x6ofi). 


Ifestor [A), a wise old man. Nestor 
oi Pylos was the oldest and most ex¬ 
perienced of all the Greek chieftains who 
went to the siege of Troy .—Iliads 

Nestor of tlie Chemical Bevo- 
lutioxi. Dr. Black is so called by 
Lavoisier (1728-1799). 


Nestor of Nurope, Leopold king 
of Belgium (1790, 1831-1865), 

Neulia, a native of Tooboual, one of 
the Society Islands. It was at Too- 
bouai that the mutineers of the Bounty 
landed, and Torquil married Neuha. 
When a vessel was sent to capture the 
mutineers, Neuha conducted Torquil to a 
secret cave, where they lay perdu till all 
danger was over, when they returned to 
their island home.— Byron : The Island, 
(The character of Neuha is given in 
canto ii. 7.) 


Never (Synonyms for). 

On the Greek Kalends. (There are no Greek AV 
knds ) When the Spanish ambassador announced In 
Latin the terms on which queen Elizabeth niij;:ht hop* 
to avert the threatened invasion, her majesty repUeo-- 
Ad Graecas, bone rez, Sent mandata ealendaa. 

On St Tibs's eve. (There is no such saint as Tibs.) 

Oa Ute 3xst of June, 1897 uty other impossible 
date). 

At latter Lammas. IThere Is no snch time.) FuOer 
thus renders the speech of the Spanish ambassador— 
These to you are our conunands 1 
Send no help to th' Netherlands! 

Of the treasure ta'en by Orake 
Restitution you must makej 
And those sDbejrs build anew 
Which your father overthrew* 

TIM qaeMi’e reply— 

Worthy king, know this: Your wiU 
At letter luunmae well fultil. 


On the year of the coronation of Napoleoo III, 

In the reign of qooen Dick. 

Once In a blae aoon. 

la that memorable week which had three Thundayt. 
AeaAv^fW#/. iL I. 

The yaarwhan the mldole of Augult was la May.— 

The year eftbe%at medlars, three of which would 
IB • : PatUafrufl, ii t. 

At & coming of th* CockHcnmes (} 
imUi Gmfvemiua, 49. 

Cmm mmlMt mUis, 


(Comte de), to whomValai- 
ti'na (daughter of the goverttor Of the 


Louvre) was Affianced, and whom Hkt 
married in a fit of ieabusy. The count 
having been shot in the Bartholomew 
slaughter. Valentina married Raotil 
her first love, but both were killed by a 
party of musketeers commanded by the 
governor of the Louvre.— Meyerbeer: 
Les Huguenots (opera, 1836). 

N.B.—The duke fnot count'] de Never!, 
being asked by the governor of the 
Louvre to join m the Bartholomew Mas¬ 
sacre, replied that his family contained 
a long list of warriors, but not one 
assassin. 

Ndville (Major), an assumed name 
of lord Geraldin, son of the earl of 
Geraldin. He first appears as Mr. 
William Lovell. 

Mr, Geraldin Neville, uncle to lord 
Geraldin.— Sir W, Scott: The Antiquary 
(time, George III.), 

Nevillo (Miss), the friend and con¬ 
fidante of Miss Hard castle. A handsome 
coquettish girl, destined by Mrs, Hard- 
castle for her son Tony Lumpkin, but 
Tony did not care for her, and she 
dearly loved Mr. Hastings; so Hastings 
and Tony plotted together to outwit 
madam, and of course won the day.— 
Goldsmith : She Stoops to Conquer (1773). 

Neville [Sir Henry), chamberlain of 
Richard Coeur de Lion.—.Sfr iV, Scott: 
The Talisman (time, Richard 1.). 

New Atlantis (The), an imaginary 
island in the middle of the Atlantic. 
Bacon, in his allegorical fiction so called, 
supposes himself wrecked on this island, 
where he finds an association for the 
cultivation of natural science and the 
promotion of arts,— Bacon: The New 
A tlantis ( i6a6). 

Called the New Atlantis to dis¬ 
tinguish it from Plato's Atlantis, an 
imaginary island of fabulous charms* 

New Bath Guide (The), a series of 
letters in verse, describing the life at Bath. 
Full of wit and humour, and abounding 
in odd rhymes, by Christopher Ansley 
(1760). 

New Timon ( The), a poUaco-satirical 
poem by lord Lytton (1845), containing 
several fetches of the men of the time. 
Tennyson's poetry he calls— 

A Jingling medley *f puriolnad concetti, 

Out'babying Wordsworth, end out«gtitt«rliif Kigte. 

(Tennyson replied, but there Is too 
much personality in his rejoindtf, 'Thtis 
he speaks of Lytton wearing 
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hif tiaifi pridine himself on his spotless 
^rts, tapper boots, and dainty bands. 
No doubt he was extremely vain, but be 
was a man of considerable talent.) 

Now Way to Pay Old Oebta, a 

drama by Philip Massinger (1625). 
Wellborn, the nephew of sir Giles Over¬ 
reach, having run through his fortune 
and got into debt, induces Lady AUwortb. 
out of respect and gratitude to his father, 
to give him countenance. This induces 
sir Giles to suppose that his nephew was 
about to marry the wealthy dowager. 
Feeling convinced that he will then be 
able to swindle him of all the dowager's 
property, as he had ousted him out of 
his paternal estates, sir Giles pays his 
nephew's debts, and supplies him liberally 
with ready money, to bring about the 
marriage as soon as possible. Having 
paid Welibom’s debts, the overreaching 
^d man is compelled, through the 
treachery of his clerk, to restore the 
estates also, for the deeds of conve^mce 
are found to be only blank she% of 
parchment, the writing having been 
erased by some chemical acids. 

New Zealander. It is Macaulay 
who said the time might come when 
some *'New Zealand artist shall, in the 
midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on 
a broken arch of London bridge to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s." 

*. • Shelley was before Macaulay in the 
same conceit. (See Dedication of Peter 
Bell the Third,) 

Newcastle (The duchess of], in the 
court of Charles II .—Sir W, Scott: 
Peveril of the Peak (time. Charles I.). 

Newcastle ^The marquis of), a 
royalist in the service of Charles I .—Sir 
IV, Scott: Legend ^ Montrose (time, 
Oiarles L). 

Newcastle Apcthecary ( The), Mr. 
Bolus of Newcastle used to write his pre¬ 
scriptions in rhyme. A bottle bearing the 
oouplet. “When taken to be well shaken,” 
was sent to a patient, and when Bolus 
called next day to inquire atwut its effect, 
John told the apothecary his master was 
dead. Hie fact is, Tohn had shaken the 
sich man instead of the bottle, and had 
shaken the life out of him.— Colman, 

Newooms (Ckmmcy], about 30 years 
dl<^ with a plump and cheerful face, but 
twilled into a tidiness that made it 
comical Her gait was very homely, her 
Unddi seemed all odd ones; her shoes 


were sO self-willed that they never 
wanted to go where her feet went She 
wore blue stockings, a printed gown of 
hideous pattern and many colours, and a 
white apron. Her sleeves were short, 
her elbows always grazed, her cap any¬ 
where but in the right place; but she 
was scrupulously clean, and “ maintained 
a kind of dislocated tidiness,” She 
carried in her pocket “a handkerchief, 
a piece of wauc-candle, an apple, an 
orange, a lucky penny, a cramp-bone, 
a padlock, a pair of scissors, a handful 
of loose beads, several balls of worsted 
and cotton, a needle-case, a collection 
of curl-papers, a biscuit, a thimble, a 
nutmeg-grater, and a few miscellaneous 
articles.’ Clemency Newcome manied 
Benjamin Britain, her fdlow-servant at 
Dr. Jeddler’s, and opened a country 
inn (^led the Nutmeg-Grater, a coty, 
well-to-do place as any one could wish to 
sec, and there were few married pe<^le 
so well assorted as Clemency and &n 
Britain.— Dickens: The Battle of Life 
(1846). 

Nowcome {Sir Bames), the beau- 
ideal of nineteenth-century worldlincss. 

Clive Newcome, the hero of Thackeray's 
novel, The Newcomes, An artist, in love 
with Ethel Newcome, his cousin, whom 
b« marries as hit second wife. 

Colonel Newcome, a widower, dis¬ 
tinguished for the moral beauty of his 
life. He loses his money and enters the 
Charter House. 

Ethel Newcome, both clever and good. 
She is the niece of colonel Newcome, and 
loves her cousin Clive, who returns her 
affection .—Thackeray : The Newcomes 
(1855). 

{The Newcomes is one of the best of 
Thackeray’s novels.) 

Newcome {Johnny), any raw youth 
when he first enters the array or navy, 

Newgate Famhion {To March), 
two and two, as the prisoners were at one 
lime conveyed to Newgate two and two 
together. 

Falstajr. Must wo aU march ? 

Bardflph, Yoa, two and two, Newrato lashion. 

Shak€sr 4 ar€ : Jffmty jy. act ill ac. 9 (1597). 

Newgate Fringe, a beard worn only 
under the chin, as the hangman’s tope is 
fastened round the neck of those about to 
be hai^d. Sometimes called the New^^ 
gate Frill, and sometimes the Tyburn 
Collar, 

The Newgate Knocker, a lock of hair 
worn especially by costermongers, twisted 
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cowards the ear. It is supposed to 
raind one of the knocker on the prison 
door of Newgate, The cow-lick is a curl 
worn on the temples. 

Howland {Abraham), one of the 
gpvtraors of the Bank of England, to 
whom, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, all Bank of England notes were 
made payable. A bank-note was called 
an “Abraham Newland and hence the 
popular song, 'T've often heard say, sham 
Ab*ram you may, but must not sham 
Abraham Newland.** 

Trees sre notes issued front the bank of nature, and 
as current as those nayaUe t« Abr&ham NewUndL— 
Cpimmn : The Peer GeniiemaH, i. 3 {1802). 

Newspapers ( The Oldest). 

Stamford Mercury, 1695. The editor 
says that No. 6833, July 7, 1826, means 
that the paper had arrived at the 6833rd 
week of issue, or the 131st year of its 
existence. 

Nottingham Journal, 171a 
Northampton Mercury, i7aa 
Gloucester Journal, 1722. 

*, • Chalmers says that the first English 
newspaper was called the English 
Mercuiy, 1588; but Mr. Watts has 
proved that the papers so called, now 
m the British Museum, are forgeries, 
because they bear the paper-mark of 
George I. The English Mercuries consist 
of seven distinct articles, three printed, 
and four in MS. 

Newton. 

Kewton . . . doclared, with all his prand di ac o rmios 
recent, 

That be himself felt only ** tike a youth 
Picking up shells by the great ocean, truth." 

Byron ; Den yuan, Tfl. 5 (zaM). 

Newton discovered the prismatic colours 
of light, and explained phenomenon 
1;^ tSe emission theory. This theory is 
not now accepted; the wave theory of 
Dr. Young has superseded it. 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night. 

God said, *' Let Newton be ; " and all was light 
Pope : Epitaph, intended ferNcu/ton's Monument in 
IVesiminster ASbey (1737). 

Newton is called by Campbell “The 
Priest of Nature.'*— Pleasures ef Hope, i. 

<1799)- 

H«wton and the Apple. It U 

said that Newton was standing in his 
mother’s garden at Woolsihorpe, Lincoln¬ 
shire, in the year 1665, when an apple 
fell from a tree and set him tbit Jung. 
From this incident he ultimately de¬ 
veloped his theory of gravitation. 

When Nowtoa saw an apptn fiiQ. hs found. 

In that stigfat startle from his contemplation, . . • 

A mode 01 proving that the earth turned rmiad, 
in • most luhtural whirl called gnvlutien. 

Ejrem: Dem y*uimi a. i (stsd}u 


Newton's mother had mafrled the Rev. B. Smith, 
and had returned to the manor-house of Woolsthorpe. 
where Newton was bont. Mr. Conduit, who succeeded 
Newton at the Mint, was the husband of Catherine 
Barton, granddaughter of Mrs. Smith (Newton’s 
mother). 

Newton Md his Dag. One winter’s 
morning, while attending early service in 
Trinity College, Newton inadvertently 
left his dog Diamond shut up in his 
room. On returning from chapel, he 
found that the little pet had upset the 
candle on his table, and several important 
papers were burnt. On perceiving this 
irreparable loss, he exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Diamond, Diamond, thou little knowest 
the mischief thou hast done 1 '* —Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge (“ Life of Newton,” 
p. 26, coL a). 

If When Ainsworth was finishing the 
letter “S” of his Latin Dictionary, his 
wife, in a pet, threw the whole manuscript 
of the dictionary into the fire, but by 
marvellous perseverance he set to work 
at once to repair the loss. 

When Mr. Afauworth was engaged In the laborious 
work of his Dictlonanr of the Latin Language, and had 
reached the letter ** S," his wife in a fit of ill nature ... 
committed the wht^e MS. to the flames . . . the pae> 
severing industry of Ainsworth repaired the loss . . . 
by his assiduous \xiO\x'sX.TH.’^yclopmlia of Litermrj 
a$%d Scienti/U Anecdote (Griflin and Co.}. 

Nibelimtf, a mythical king of Nibe- 
lungenland {Norway). He had twelve 
paladins, all giants. Siegfried [Sege- 
freed\ prince of the Netherlands, slew 
the giants, and made Nibeluneenland 
tributary .—Nihelungen Lied, iii. (laio). 

Nibelim|f6ii Hoard, a mythical 
mass of gold and precious stones, which 
Siegfried \Segefreed\ prince of the 
Netherlands, to<A from Nibelungenland 
and gave to his wife as a dowiy. The 
hoard filled thirty-six waggons. After 
the murder of Siegfried, Hagan seized 
the hoard, and, for concealment, sank it 
in the “ Rhine at Lockbam,” intending 
to recover it at a future period, but 
Hagan was assassinated, and the hoard 
was lost for ever,^Nibelungm LUd, xix. 

Nibeliu^oii Xded [Ne.ly-Iuf^/H 
leed\ the German iliad (1210). U is 
divided into two parts, and thirty-two 
lieds or cantos. The first part ends with 
the death of Siegfried, and the second 
part with the death of KriemhOd. 

Siegfried, the youngest of the kings 
of the Netherlands, went to Worms, 
to crave the hand of Kriemhild in 
marriage. While he was staying with 
GUnther king of Burpindy (the lady’s 
brother), he assisted him to obtain In 
marriage Bnsishild cftseen of Isilaiid. 
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who uuuniiiced publicly that be only 
iliould be her husband who could beat 
her in hurUnji; a sp^, throwing a huge 
stone, and m leaping. Siegfried, who 

S assessed a cloak of invisibility, aided 
linther in these three contests, and 
Brunhild became his wife. In return for 
these services, Giinther gave Siegfried his 
sister Kriembild in marriage. After a 
time, the bride and bridegroom went to 
visit Giinther, when the two ladies dis* 
puted about the relative merits of their 
respective husbands, and Kriembild, to 
exalt Siegfried, boasted that Gtinlher 
owed to him his victories and his wife. 
Brunhild, in great anger, now employed 
Hagan to murder Si^ried, and this he 
did by stabbing him in the back while 
be was drinking from a brook. 

Thirteen years elapsed, and the widow 
married Etzel king of the Huns. After 
a time, she invited Brunhild and H^an 
to a visit. Hagan, in this visit, killed 
Etxel's young son, and Kriembild was 
like a fuiy. A battle ensued, in whilh 
GUnther and Hagan were made prisoners, 
and Kriemhiid cut off both their heads 
with .her own hand. Hildebrand, hor¬ 
rified at this act of blood, slew Kriemhiid; 
and so the poem ends.—Authors un¬ 
known (but the story was pieced together 
by the minnesingers). 

'. * The l^dlsunga Saga is the Icdandic 
version of the Nibelungen Lied. This 
saga has been translated into English by 
William Morris. 

The Nibelungen has been ascribed 
to Heinrich von Oflendingen, a minne¬ 
singer; but it certainly existed before 
that epoch, if not as a complete whole, 
in separate lays, and all that Heinrich 
von Oftendingen could have done was to 
collect the floating lays, connect them, 
and form them into a complete story. 

F. A. Wolf, in 1795, wrote a learned 
book to prove that Homer did for the 
Iliad and Odyssey what Oftendingen did 
for the Nibelungen Lied. 

The Nibelungen Ued was translated 
Into English verse (la-syl.) by Lettsom, 
in 1850. Richard Wagner composed, in 
1650, an opera called DU NUbelungen, 

Nibelunfiraii Not, the second part 
of the Nibelungen Lied, containing the 
marriage of Kriemhiid with Etzek the 
visit of the Burgundians to the court of 
the Hun, and the death of Giinther, 
Hagan, Kriemhiid, and others. This part 
contains eighty-three four-line stanzas 
more Chan the nrst part The number of 


lines in the two parts is 9836; so that 
the pora is almost as long as Milton's 
Paradise Lotst 

Nibolunffera, whoever possessed the 
Nibelungen aboard. When it was in Nor¬ 
way, the Norwegians were so called: when 
Sie^ried [Sege-/reed] got possession of it, 
the Netherlanders were so called; and 
when the hoard was removed to Bur¬ 
gundy, the Burgundians were the 
Nibclungers. 

Nic. Frog, the Dutch, as a natkai; 
as the English are calle^ohn Bull.— Dr, 
Arbutknot: History of jokn Bull (171a). 

Nica'nor, *' the Protospathaire," a 
Greek general.— W, Scott: Count 
Robert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

Nica (Sir Courtly), the chief character 
and title of a drama by Croune (1685). 

NICHOLAS, a poor scholar, who 
boarded with John, a rich old miserly 
carpenter. The poor scholar fell in love 
with Alison, his landlord's young wife, 
who joined him in duping the foolish old 
carpenter. Nicholas told John that such 
a rain would fall on the ensuing Monday 
as would drown every one in ' * less than 
an hour ;" and he persuaded the old fool 
to provide three large tubs, one for him¬ 
self, one for his wife, and the other for 
his lodger. In these tubs, said Nicholas, 
they would be saved; and when the flood 
abated, they would then be lords aind 
masters of the whole earth. A few hours 
before the time of the "flood,” the old 
carpenter went to the top chamber of his 
house to repeat his pater nosters. He fell 
asleep over his prayers, and was roused 
by the ciy of ** Water 1 water I Help! 
help! ” Supposing the rain had come, 
be jumped into his tub, and was let down 
by Nicholas and Alison into the street. 
A crowd soon assembled, were delighted 
at the joke, and pronounced the old man 
an idiot and fooL —Chaucer : Canterbury 
Tales (’* The Miller's Tale,” 1388). 

Nicbolas, the barber of the village in 
which don Quixote lived.— Cervantes: 
Don Quixote, I. (1605). 

Nicbolas {Broiker)^ a monk at St. 
Mary's Convent .—Sir IV. Scott: The 
Monastery (time, Elisabeth). 

Nicbolns (5/.), patron saint of boys, 
parish clerks, sailors, thieves, and of 
Aberdeen, Russia, etc. 

NieboUui [SL), The Imnd is, that 
an angel told aim a certain mther was so 
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poor that be was about to raise money by 
the ^ostituiion of his three daughters. 
On hearing this, St. Nicholas threw in at 
the cottage window three bags of money, 
suficient to portion off each of the three 
damsels. 

The gin 

Of Nicholas, which on the maidens he 

Bounteous bestowed, to sere their youthAiI priat 

Unblemished. 

DmmA : Purgwtory, xx. {1308). 

Nicltolai Niokleby, the title and 

chief character of a novel by C. Dickens 
<1838). Nicholas Nickleby is the son of 
a poor country gentleman, and has to 
make his own way in the world. He 
6rst goes as usher to Mr. Squeers. 
schoolmaster at Dotheboys H^l, in 
Yorkshire; but leaves in disgust with the 
tyranny of Squeers and his wife, espe¬ 
cially to a poor boy named Smike. Smike 
runs away from the school to follow 
Nicholas, and remains his humble 
fpUower till death. At Portsmouth, 
Nicholas joins the theatrical company of 
Mr. Crummies, but leaves the profession 
for other adventures. He falls in with 
the brothers Cherryble, who make him 
their clerk; and in this post he rises to 
become a merchant, and ultimately mar¬ 
ries Madeline Bray. 

Mrs, Nickleby, mother of Nicholas, and 
a widow. She is an enormous talker, 
fond of telling long stories with no con¬ 
nection, Mrs. Nickleby is a weak, vain 
woman, who imagines an idiot neighbour 
is in love with her because he tosses cab¬ 
bages and other articles over the garden 
walk In conversation, .Mrs. Nickleby 
rides oflf from the main point at every 
word suggestive of some new idea. As a 
specimen of her sequence of ideas, take 
the following example: ** The name 
began with * B' and ended with * g,' I am 
sure. Perhaps it was Waters ” (ch. xxi,), 
(See also Alrcastle, p. 17.) 

“The origiaal of ‘Mr*. Nickle^’" says J«lui 
Forster. “ was the mother of CharkK tHckens, 
4ffDidlUHS, UL a 

Kate Nickleby, sister of Nicholas j 
beautiful, pure-minded, and loving. Kate 
works hard to assist in the expenses of 
housekeeping, but shuns every attempt of 
Ralph and others to allure her from the 
path of vi^in innocence. She ultimately 
marries Frank, the nephew of the 
Cheeryblc brothers. 

Ralph Nickleby, of Golden Square 
(London), uncle to Nicholas and Kate. 
A hard, grasping mon^-broker, with no 
ambition but the love of saving, no spirit 
beyond the thirst of gold, and no prindple 


except that of geecingeverj' one who 
com^ into his power. This villain is the 
father of Smike, and ultimately hangs 
himself, because ha loses money, and 
sees his schemes one after another burst 
into thin air, ^Dickens : Nicholas Nickleby 
(1838). 

Nickolax of the Tower {The), 
the duke of Elxeter, constable of the 
Tower. 

H« was encountered wltS a thlppe of wane apper* 
telnyng^ to tbe dulce of Exeter, the constable M tha 
Towra ef London. caUad Tfu NicJi»Uu ^ th* Tewre. 
-‘Hmtl: atr 0 nicU 

Nicholae’e Clerks, highwaymen ; 
so called by a pun on the phrase Old 
Nick and St, Nicholas who presided over 
scholars. 

I think yewder coma, pranctef down the hin &oia 
Kinfston. a couplo of St. Nicholas'a darka.—.* 
M»ith t SiidmeSU (1633). 

St, Nicholas's Clerks, scholars; to 
called because St. Nicholas was the 
patron of scholars. The statutes of 
Paul's School ret^uire the scholars to 
attend divine service on St. Nicholas's 
Day .—Ufe of Dean Colei, 36s 
(1726). 

Hickie-Beau a familiar Scotch name 
for the deviL (See Burns's Address to 
ike Dei 1.) 

Kicneven, a gigantic malignant 
of Scotch superstition. 

(Dunbar, the Scotch poet, describes 
her in his Flyting of Dunbar and 
Kennedy, 1508.) 

Bioode'miUi, one of the servants of 
general Harrison.— Sir W, Scott: Wood^ 
stock (time, Commonwealth). 

Nicodemiui’d into Hotking; i,e. 
the prospects of one's life being spoiled 
by a silly name. Give a dog a bad name 
and hang him." (The evil influence of a 
silly name on the bearer of it.) 

How many Cmsars and Pompays ... by bmxw in¬ 
spiration of the names, have been made worthy ot 
them I and huw nmny... misht bare done... well 
. . . had they not been Nicod^ua’d into nothing I— 
Stem*: Tristram Shandy, voL 1 . 19. 

Niooly Anglo-Norman for Lincoln, 

The eight counties 0/Lincoln-^ 

Nichole e Hamton {Nert/tam/ien\ 

Hereford [HerifoM\ e Huntedune, 

Leicoatre e Bedefurd, 

BucUnham e OxneSbrd. 

Gaimar: testorie dee Bngfee, 

ITicolo (2 syl.), a female servant of 
M. Jourdain, who sees the folly of her 
master, and exposes it in a natural and 
amusing manner. ^Moliirt: Ld Bourgeois 
GenfiUSmtm (1670). 

llldkwirgi the dragon or adder that 
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gnaws the fabled ash tree yggdrasil (g.v.) 
in old Scandinavian mythoi^y. 

Nifiheim« the region of cold and 
darkness into which one of the roots of 
the ash tree yggdrasil {g.v,) descends.— 
Scandinavian Mytholo^. 

(See Fortunes or Nigel, 

387.) 

Night or Vox. So Tennyson calls 
sir Peread, the Black Knight of the Black 
Lands, one of the four brothers who kept 
the passages to Castle Perilous.— Tenny¬ 
son: Idylls of the King (“Gareth and 
Lynette"); sir T. Maloty; History of 
Prince Arthur^ i. ia6 (1470). 

and Morning, a novel by 
lord Lylton (1841). 

Side of Nature (The\ a 
collection of ghost stories by Mrs. Crowe 
(1848). 

Nigkt Tkougkts, a series of poemgl 
in blank verse by Dr. Young. The first 
eight books were published m 1743, the 
ninth book in 1745. 

Ni^Kt X, OD Life. Death, and Immortality. 

Sight a. on Time, Death, and FiiendaUp. 

Sight 3, Narclssa. 

Sight The ChrUtUuk Triumph. 

Sights The ReUpse. 

Sights 6 and 7, The Infidel reclaimed {in a /artg^. 

Sights, Virtae'i apology, or the Man of the WoiM 
answered. 

Sight 9, Consolations. 

The great defect of the Night Thoughts 
is the want of continuity. The nine 
nights are full of detached bursts of 
passion and poetic fancy, but even 
Lorenso excites in us no interest There 
is plenty of epigram, some pathos, much 
emotion, and several fine reflections ; but 
the book should not be read through at 
once, or it would pall the appetite. I 
know of no book more fitted for * * select 
beauties *' and judicious extracts. 

Nlgktiugala ( The). It is said that 
this bird is unknown in Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland; that it does not visit Corn¬ 
wall, nor even the west of Devon. 

The Arcadian Nightingale, an ass. 

The Cambridgeshire Nightingale, the 
edible frog, once common in the fen 
district; alfo called the **Whaddop 
organ.** 

The Fen Nightingale, the edible frog. 

The Italian Nightingale, Angelica 
^tala'ni; also called *'The Queen of 

I^^ngak, the edible frog. 

The Swedish Nightingale^ Jenny Und, 


afterwards Mme. Goldschmidt She ap¬ 
peared in London *1847, and retired 1851 
(i8ar>i886). * 

The Nightingale of Wittenberg. Martin 
Luther is so called by Sachs, one of the 
minnesingers (1483-1546). 

Hiirktingulo and tko Zintiat. 

The tale is that a lute-master challenged 
a nightingale In song. The bird, after 
sustaining the contest for some time, 
feeling itself outdone, fell on the lute, and 
died broken-hearted. 

•.* This tale is from the Latin of 
Strada, translated by Richard Crashaw, 
and called Music's Duel (1650), It is 
most beautifully told by John Ford, in 
his drama entitled The Lover's Melan¬ 
choly, where Men'aphon is supposed to 
tell it to Ame'thus {1628). 

Nigktingale and tke Tkorn. 

Ax it fell upon a day 
In the merry Bkonth of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a ^oTe of myrtles made— 

Beasts did leap, anci birds did sinf. 

Trees did i^row, and plants did spring, 
EverythiD|j[' did banish moan, 

Save the mjphtinfale alone ; 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Leaned tier breast up-ttli a thorn. 

Barnfitld: Addrtss to the Nightingale (($94)1. 

So PhQomel, perched on an aspen sprig, 

Weeps all the night her lost virginity. 

And sings her sad tale to the merry tiw, 

That dances at such joyful mysery. 

Ne ever lets sweet rest Invade her eye. 

But leaning on a thorn her dainty chest, 

For fear sm sleep riiould steal into her breast. 

Expresses in hersonggrief not to be expressed. 

G, Fletcher: Christs Triumph over Death (x6toj. 

The nli^tiagale that s'mgs with the deep thorn 

Which places in her breast. 

Byron : Don yuan, vi I7 

Nigktmare of Snropo {The), 
Napol^n Bonaparte (1769, reigned 1804- 
1814, died 1831). 

NigktBkada [Deadly), We are told 
that the berries of this plant so intoxi¬ 
cated the soldiers of Sweno the Danish 
king, that they became an easy prey to 
the Scotch, who cut them to pieces. 

*.* Called “deadly,** not from its 
poisonous qualities, but because it was 
used at one time for blackening the eyes 
in mourning. 

NikU. Ex nihilo nihil fit (“Nothing 
can come out of nothing The axiom 
of Xenoph'anks (4 syl,}, founder of the 
Eleatic school 

Nimrod, pseudonym of Charles James 
^perlcy, autnor of The Chase, The Road, 
The Turf (1777-1843). 

Nim'uo, a “ damsel of the lake,'* who 
cajoled Merlin In hb dotage to tdl her 
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the secret " whereby he could be rendered 
powerless; *' and then, like Delilah, she 
overpowered him, by “confining him 
under a stone.” 

Then after these quests. Merlin fell in a dotage on 
. . . one of the damsels of the lake, higrht Nimue, and 
Merlin would let her have no rest, but always he would 
be with her in every place. And she made him eood 
cheer till she had learned of him what she desirecT... 
And Merlin shewed to het in a rock, whereas was a 
great wonder . . . which went under a stone. So by 
net subtle craft, she made Merlin ^o under that stone 
. . , and he never came out, for all the craft that he 
could do.‘—MaUfy: History oj Princt Arthur^ L to 

Without doubt the name Nimue is a 
clerical error for Nineve or Ninive. It 
occurs only once in the three volumes. 
(See Nineve.) 

N.B.—Tennyson makes Vivien the 
seductive betrayer of Merlin, and says 
she enclosed him “in the four walls of a 
hollow tower; ” but the History says 

Nimue put him under the stone(pL i. 
6o). 

Nina-Tlioma, daughter of Tor- 
Thoma (chief of one of the Scandinavian 
islands). She eloped with Uthal (son of 
Larthmor a petty king of Berrathon, a 
neighbouring island); but Uthal soon 
tir^ of her, and, having fixed his affec* 
tions on another, confined her in a desert 
island. UthaJ, who had also dethroned 
his father, was slain in single combat by 
Ossian, who had come to restore the 
deposed monarch to his throne. When 
Nina-Thoma heard of her husband's 
death, she languished and died, “for, 
though most cruelly entreated, her love for 
Uth£ was not abated.”— Ossian: B€rra-‘ 
ikon. 

XTiilt. **It is by nines that Eastern 
presents are given, when they would 
extend their magnificence to the highest 
degree,” Thus, when Daki&nos wished 
to ingratiate himself with the shah— 

He caused himself to be preceded by nine ittperb 
camels. Tbe hrst was loadM with nine suits of fold 
adonted with fewels; the second l>ore nine sabres, Che 
hilts and acabbaixb of which were adorned with dia* 
monds ; upon tbe third camel were nine suits of 
amour; tne fourth had nine suits of hone hirniture; 
the ^th had nine cases full of sapphires; the sixth had 
nine cases full of rubies; the seventh nine cases fuS of 
emeralds: the eighth had nine cases full of anrethytts; 
and tbe ninth had nine cases full of diamonds. -^Corn t t 
do Caylus : OrUnial Talu (** DaJdanos and tbe Soran 
Sleepers, ** 1743). 

Nine €h>ds (Tho) of the Etruscans: 
Juno, Minerva, ana Tin'ia (the thru 
chief). The other six were Vulcan, 
Mars, Saturn. Herciilte, Summa'nus, aiid 
Vedius. (See Novensiles, p, 7^) 

Lars Por'sCna of Qusium, 

By the nine f ods he sworn 
That the great house of Tergnli 
^ Should fttSer wrong no nsosns 


By the nine gods he swore V, 

And naro<M a tr)'st{ng day . • • 

To summon hts array. 

M»c*uiay: Lays 0/ Aneimt Motm 
C' Horatius," L, ztaa). 

Nine Orders of Anglais {TJU): 
(i) Seraphim, (a) Cherubim (m thd first 
circle) ; (3) Thrones, (4) Dominions [in 
the second circle ); (5! Virtues, (6) Powers. 

(7) Principalities, (8) Archangels, (9) 
Angels (in the third circle). 

In heaven aboro 

The effulgent bands in triple circles mom. 

Tasso: yerusalsm Dtiivered, zi. *3 (1375). 

Novem vero angelorum ordines dicimus; . . . setmua 
(1) Angelos, {0) Archangelos, (3) Virtut^ Potes* 
tates, Princtnatus, (6) Dominationes, (7) T^ronos, 

(8) Cherubim, (9) Sorapb{m.~Crr^vr3r; Homily, 34 
(A.D. 381). 

Nine Planets [The)% Merci^, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, the Planetoids, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Urinus, and Neptune. 

•. * According to the IHolemaic system, 
there are only seven planets, or, more 
strictly speaking, “ planetary heavens,” 
viz. the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, J upiter, and Saturn. Beyond these 
w'ere three other spheres, that of the fixed 
stars, the primum mobile, and the em¬ 
pyrean. I'his is the system Dant5 follows 
in his Paradise. 

Nine Wortkies ( The), Three were 
pagans: Hector, Alexander, and Julius 
Caesar. ITiree were Jews: Joshua, 
David, and Judas Maccabaeus. Three 
were Christians: Arthur, Charlemagne, 
and Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Nine Wortkies (privy councillors to 
William lU*)* Four were Whig': • 
Devonshire, Dorset, Monmouth, and 
Edward Russell. Five were Tories: 
Caermarthen, Pembroke, Nottingham, 
Marlborough, and Lowlher. 

Nine Wortkies of London { The): 
sir William Walworth, sir Henry Prit¬ 
chard, sir William Sevenoke, sir Tliomas 
White, sir John Bonham, Christopher 
Croker, sir John Hawk wood, sir Hugh 
Caverley, and sir Henry Malcverer. 

(The chronicles of these nine worthies 
are written in prose and verse ^ Richard 
Johnson (1592), author of The Seven 
Champions of Christendom .) 

Nineteentk Centu^ (The), • 
monthly periodical started in 1877. 

Ninere (2 syt.), the Lady of the Lake, 
in Arthurian romance. 

Th«fi fhe Lady ol Um Lak^ that araaalwayt f^^r 
mto khw Artluav andantood by ti«r piheh ipraffs 
ha waul iHU to hava baeu dattroyad { tad fo th« 
of tha Laka, that bight NInava, cai«atatofl»afoj»«t w 
•aak Ik LaunGaloc ^ Laka.-.ito T. Mmierp . Htstorj 
epPrkm AiUmr, tt 57 
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This name occurs three times in the 
Aforte d'Arthur —once as '* Niinuc," once 
as Nineve,*’ and once as “Ninivc." 
Probably **Nimue” {q.v.) is a clencal 
error, as we also find Nynyue. 

Nineveli {The Fail o/), an historic 
poem by Edwin Athersione, in thirty 
books. Six were published in 1825, 
seven more in 1830, and the rest in 1847. 

Vinon de Lenclos, a beautiful 
Parisian, rich, spirituelle, and an atheist, 
who abandoned herself to epicurean in¬ 
dulgence, and preserved her charms to a 
very advanced age. Ninon dc Lenclos 
renounced marriage, and had numberless 
lovers. Her house was the rendezvous 
of all the most illustrious persons of the 
period, as Moli^re, St. Evremont, Fonte- 
nelle, Voltaire, and so on (1615-1705). 

Some never g^row 

Ugly i foi Instance, Ninon vie Lencloe. 

Byron : Don yuan^ t. 9! ftli^ 

Niol»a {Nd-o-hy\ the beau-ideal af 
grief. After losing her twelve children, 
she was changed into a stone, from which 
ran water. 

•.* The group of “Nioljc and her 
Children in Florence,"' discovered at 
Rome in 1583. was the work either of 
Praxit'clfis or Scopas. 

She followed my poof fsther's body, 

Like all tears. 

Shaktsptari : ffamiet, act I. sc. a (1596). 

li’iol)e of Nations ( The). Rome is 
so called by Byron .—Childe Harold^ iv. 
79 (1817). 

Niplia'tOi (3 syl\ a mountain on the 
borders of Mesopotamia. It was on this 
mountain that Satan lighted when he 
came from the sun to visit our earth. 

. . . toward the coast of earth beneath, 

Down from the ecliptic, sped with hoped succMi . • . 
Nor stayed till on Niphates' top be lights. 

MiiBm: Paradist C>si, HI 739, etc. (t 66 ^. 

Nipper (Susan), generally called 
“ Spitfire,*' from her snappish disposition. 
She was the nui^e of Florence Dombey, 
to whom she was much attached. Susan 
Nipper married Mr. Toots (after he had 
got over his infatuation for Florence), 

Su*aa Nipper says, ** I may wish to take a royage to 
Chaney, but I maynt know how to leave th« London 
and S^n (1846). 

Nippotattt (4 **a live lion 

stuffed with straw,” exhibited in a raree- 
show. So called from the body of a tame 
liedgehog exhibited by Old Harry, a 
notorious character in Ixmdon at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century (died 


or monsters stranger than can be exptessed^ 
There's Njppotat4 lies amongst the rest. 

Sutton Nichottg^ 

Ni^uee [Nd-kay], the sister of Anas- 
tcrax, with whom she lived in incest. 
The fairy Zorphee was her godmother, 
and enchanted her, in order to break off 
this connection.— Vasco de Lobeira : 
Amadis de Gaul (thirteenth century). 

NisrocH \Niz'-ro}i\, ‘'of principalities 
the prince." A god of the Assyrians. 
In the book of Kings the " Seventy ’’ call 
him “ Meserach," and in Isaiah ** Nasa- 
rach." Josephus calls him *‘Arask6s." 
One of the rebel angels in Milton's 
Paradise Lost. 

Sense of pleasure we may well 
Spare out of life, perhaps, and not repine, 

But live content, which is the calmest Ufa ; 

But pain is perfect misery, the worst 
Of evils, and, excessive, overturns 
All patience. 

Milton : Parodist Lost, vi 459, etc. (1665). 

Nizira'ua, elemental ens, abstract 
existence, that is existence stripped of 
will, passion, pleasure, pain, etc. Life is 
not nirvana, because life is a compound; 
and death is not nirvana, but death is the 
cessation of existence. 

Nisus and Ear^alni, an episode 

in Virgil's AEneid. They were two young 
Trojans who accompanied .^ngas from 
Troy, and won great distinction In the 
war with Turnus. They entered the 
enemy's camp at dead of night, but, being 
detected by the Rutulians, Eury'alus was 
slain, and xNisus (trying to save his friend) 
perished also (bk. ix.). 

(This is given as an example of friend¬ 
ship, q.v*) 

Nit, one of the attendants of queen 
Mab. 

Hop, and Mop, and Dmp so clear, 

Pip, and Trip. and Skip, that wert 
To Mab their sovereij^ dear— 

Her special maids cn honour. 

Fib, and Tib, and Pinck, and Pin, 

Tick, and Quick, and Jill, and Jin, 
and Nit, ana Wap, and Wm— 

Tho train that wait upon her. 

Drayton: Nym/hidia 

Nixon (Christai), ac^nt to Mr. 
Edward Redgauntlet the Jacobite.— Sir 
W, Scott: Redgauntlet (lime, George 

in.). 

Hixon {Martha), the old nurse of the 
carl of Oxford.— Sir W, Scott: Anne of 
Geierstetn (time, Edward IV.). 

No Cro«i no Crown, a discourse 
by W. Penn, written in prison (X669). 
(^ Prison Literature.) 

No One (Cmar or). Julius Ciesai 
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said, **Aut Caesar aut nuUus.*' And 
again, "I would sooner be first in a 
village than second at Rome." 

Milton makes Satan say, “Better to 
reii^ in hell than serve in heaven." 

Jonathan Wild used to say, " I’d rather 
stand on the top of a dunghill than at the 
bottom of a hill in paradise." 

Tennyson says, “All in all or not at 
aU."—/</y//x (“ Vivien "). 

“Six thrice or three dice" (aces were 
called dice, and did not count). 

No Song; no Snpper, a musical 
drama by Prince Hoare, F.S.A. (1790). 
Crop the farmer has married a second 
wife called Derothy, who has an amiable 
weakness for a rascally lawyer named 
Endless. During the absence of her 
husband, Dorothy provides a supper for 
Endless, consisting of roast lamb and a 
cake ; but just as the lawyer sits down to 
it, Crop, with Margaretta, knocks at the 
door. Endless is concealed in a sack, and 
the supper is carried away. Presently, 
Robin the sweetheart of Margaretta 
arrives, and Crop regrets there is nothing 
but bread and cheese to offer him. Mar¬ 
garetta now volunteers a song, the first 
verse of which tells Crop there is roast 
lamb in the house, which is accordingly 
produced ; the second verse tells him 
there is a cake, which is produced also; 
and the third verse tells him that Endless 
is concealed in a sack: Had there been 
no song there would have been no supper, 
but the song produced the roast lamb and 
new cake. 

No ThorotiglLfaro, a Christmas 
tale by Dickens and Collins, in All ike 
Year Kound {1S67), Dramatized by the 
authors. 

Noah’s Flood, a poem by Drayton 

(1627). 

Noah’f Baveit. (For a remarkable 
parallel, see Raven.) 

Noah’B Wife, Wfilla (3 jy/.), who 
endeavoured to persuade the people that 
her husband was distraught. 

The wife of Noeh ifrdria} and the wife of Lot 
wero both unbelieven . . . aod deceived 
their husbands . . . and It shall be said te them at tho 
last day, Enter yo Into hell fire."—JSki/r ; Jli Kerdm, 
tni. 

Nobbs, the horse of “Dr. Dove of 
Doncaster. ‘Southey: The Doctor (1834). 

Noblo ( The), Charles HI. of Navarre 
(1361, 1387-1425). 

Soliman, TcheliH, the Turk (died 
X4«>)- 


* .* Khosrou or Chosro^s 1. was called 
** The Noble Soul" (♦, 531-579). 

Noctes (2 $yl.), a series of seventy-one 
hypothetical conversations contributed to 
Blackwoods Magazine between 182a and 
1835. About half were by professor 
Wilson. The conversations were supposed 
to take place in the “blue parlour" of 
an inn, kept by one Ambrose, and hence 
were called Noctes Ambrosiance. 

Nodel, the lion, in the beast<epic 
called Reynard the Fox. Nodel, the lion, 
represents the regal element of Germany; 
Isengrin, the wolf, represents the baronial 
element; and Reynard, the fox, the 
Church element (1498). 

Noel {Busebe), schoolmaster of Bout 
du Monde. “ His clothes are old and 
worn, and his manner vacant " (act i. 2).— 
Stirling: The Gold-Mine or Miller of 
Grenoble (1854). 

Noggfl (Newman), Ralph Nickleby's 
clerk. A tall man of middle age, with 
two goggle eyes (one of which was fixed), 
a rubicund nose, a cadaverous face, and 
a suit of clothes decidedly the worse for 
wear. He had the gift of distorting and 
cracking his finger-joints. This kind- 
hearted, dilapidated fellow “kept his 
hunter and bounds once," but ran through 
his fortune. He discovered a plot of old 
Ralph, which he confided to the Cheeryble 
brothers, who frustrated it and then pro¬ 
vided for Newman,— Dickens: Nukolae 
Nickleby (1838). 

Noko'miSf mother of Weno’nah, and 
grandmother of Hiawatha. Nikomis was 
the dai^hter of the Moon, While she 
was swinging one day, some of her com¬ 
panions, out of jealousy, cut the rop^, 
and she fell to earth in a meadow. The 
same night her first child, a daughter, 
was born, and was named Wenonah. 

There aiDooff the leros aad mones . , . 

Fair Nokonus bore a dau^^ter. 

Aad she called her luusie WettonalL 

Ung/*U0w : Hivmatka, hi. {tBssJ- 

Non K1 Bioordo, the usual reply 
of the Italian courier and other Italian 
witnesses when on examination at the trial 
of queen Charlotte (the wife of George 
IV.), in 1820. 

The Italiaa witoecsea oftea created amufttineot. 
when under examination, by the frequent answer. 
**Nen mi ricoedo.*—Ca a n ell li Rizuiy 
VU.iw.M6 {0631. 

f ** Lord Flint,” in Suck Tkiu^ Are, 
by Mrs. Xncfabald (1786). when jmed a 
question he wished to evade, used to reply» 
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** My people know, no doubt, buti eaimot 
recollect' 

IF “ Pierre Choppard,*’ in The Courier 
of Lyons, by Edward Stirling (185a), when 
asked an ngly question, always answered. 
'*ni ask my wife, my memory's so 
slippery.” 

1 The North American society called 
the ** Know Nothings,” founded in 1853. 
used to reply to every (question about 
themselves, I know nothing about it” 

HoiiA'orls’ Stream, the river Styx, 
in Arcadia.. Cassander says he has in 
a phial some of this *' horrid spring,” one 
drop 'of which, mixed with wine, would 
act as a deadly poison. To this Polyper- 
chon replies— 

I know its power, for 1 lULve teen It tried. 

Pains of all sorts thro* every nerve end artery 

At once It scattere,—bums at once and freeiwk*" 

Till, by extremity of torture forced, 

Tbe soul oonsents to leave her Joylms home. 

let : Altxmndtr tht tv. i (iStS). 

Moneiiti^ (Dr.), a metaphysician, 
and thought by most people to be a pt# 
found scholar. He generally spreads him¬ 
self before the fire, sucks bis pipe, talks 
Uttle, drinks much, and is reckoned very 
good company. You may know him by 
his long grey mg, and the blue handker¬ 
chief round his neck. 

Dr. Konentity, I am told, writes Indexes to peribe* 
tion. makes essays, and reviews any work vritb • 
angle da/a wMraixkg.~-GAds$nith: A CSMem Of 
xadx. (1759J. 

VottM and Idas (each i syL). 

On March the vth. Tune, July, 

October, too, the Nones you spy t 
Except in these, those Nones ap(Mar 
On tbe 5th day of all the year. 

If te the Nones you add an a 
Of all tha Ides you'll find the dateu 

ACA 

Hence we have the 15th for the Ides of 
March, June, July, and October; and the 
13th for every other month. 

VongtotLf^Aw , a comic ballad Iqr 
Charles Dibdin (1745-1814).^ 

Hoiuiesiso [FooU'sfarrago of\ (See 
Panjandrum.) 

n^orbert (Father), Pierre Parisot Nor- 
bert, the French missionary (1697-1769). 

HorfoUc Street (Strand), with 
Arundel, Surrey, and Howard Streets, 
occupy tbe site of the house and grounds 
the Howards (earls of Arundel and 
Snrr^). 

VorlAad (Lord), father of lady Eleanor 
Irwin* and guardian of lady Ramble (Miss 
Maria Woobum). He disinherited his 
danghter Ibr marryliqK sgainst hit wiU« 


and left her to starve ; but subse^eotly 
he relented, and relieved her wants and 
those of her young husband.—A/rr. Inch^ 
bald: Every One has His Fauti (lyg^). 

HoniLA, a vestal who had been 
seduced, and discovers her paramour 
trying to seduce a sister vestal. In de¬ 
spair, she contemplates the murder of 
her base-born children.— 

(1831); libretto by Romani. 

Vorman, forester of sir William 
Ashton lord-keeper of Scotland. — Sir 
IV. Scott: Bride 0/ Lammermoor (time, 
WilUam III.). 

Norman, a ** sea-captain,” in love 
with Violet the ward of lady Arundel. 

It turns out that this Norman is her 
ladyship's son by her first husband, and 
heir to the title and estates; but lady 
Arundel, having married a second hus¬ 
band, had a son named Percy, whom she 
wished to make her heir. Norman's 
father was murdered, and Norman, who 
was bom three days afterwards, was 
brought up by Onslow, a village priest. 
At the age of 14 he went to sea, and 
became captain of a man-of war. Ten 
years later, he returned to Arundel, and 
thous^ at first his mother ignored him, 
and Percy flouted him, his noble and 
generous conduct disarmed hostility, and 
be not only reconciled his half-brother, 
but won his mother's affection, and 
married Violet his heart’s “sweet sweet¬ 
ing.”— Lytton: The Sea-Captain 

(1839). 

Normaa-naxi-Drd or Norman of 
the Hammer, one of the eight sons of 
Torquil of the Oak .—Sir IV. Scott: Fair 
Maid of Berth (time, Henry IV.). 

Normandr (The Gem <f), Emma, 
daughter of Richard I. (died 105a). 

Noma of the Titfol Head, “The 
Reimkennar.” Her real name was Ulla 
Troll, but after her seduction by Basil 
Mertoun (Vaughan), and the birth of a 
son named Clement Cleveland (the future 
pirate), she changed her name. Towards 
the end of the novel, Norna gradually 
recovered her senses. She was the aunt 
of Minna and Brenda Troll—5r> W. 
Seatt: The Pirate (time* William III.). 

* * * She thought that Mordaunt Mertoun 
was her son. but her son was really Cleve¬ 
land the pirate. Basil Mertoun* the 
oatural £atner of Qeveland, afterwards 
married* and Mordaunt was the amt of 
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this marriaTO. (For Noraa*s mistake, see 
ch. xxxiii.; for the explanation, see ch. xli.) 

tOMc]'cannot fail to trace In Noma'-^he eicdni of 
remorse and insanity, and the du^ of her own 
Impoatiire, her mina too flooded with aU the wild 
literature and extravagant superstitions of the north— 
something distinct from the EKraafriesshire ppsy. 
whose pretensions to supernatural powers are not 
b^ond those of a Norwood prophetess.— 7 %r PiraU 
(introduction, i8ai). 

N'orria, a family to whom Martin 
Chuzzlewit was introduced while he was 
in America. They were friends of Mr. 
Bevan, rabid abolitionists, and yet hanker¬ 
ing after titles as the gilt of the ginger- 
breadoflife.— EHcktns: Martin Chuxzle- 
wit (1844). 

ITorris {Black), a dark, surly man 
and a wreclccr. He wanted to marry 
Marian, *' the daughter ** of Robert (also 
a wrecker); but Marian was betrothed to 
Exlward, a young sailor. Robert, being 
taken up for murder, was condemned to 
death; but Norris told Marian he would 
save his life if she would promise to 
marry him. Marian consented, but was 
saved by the arrest of Black Norris for 
murder. — Knowles : The Daughter (1836). 

Jforth (Christopher), pseudonym ol 
John Wilson, professor of moral philo¬ 
sophy, Edinburgh. He contributed to 
Biaclmoods Magazine thirty-nine of the 
** Noctes Ambrosianae." (1785-1854.) 

North (^Lord), one of the judges in 
the State tnal of Geoffrey Peveril, Julian, 
and the dwarf, for being concerned in the 
popish plot.—51 r W. Scott: Peveril 0/ 
the Peak (time. Charles II.). 

North Britain, Scotland. 

The North Britain, a radical periodical, 
conducted by John Wilkes. The cele¬ 
brated numter of this serial was No. 45, 
published April 23, 1763, in which ttie 
ministers are charged " with putting a lie 
in the king's mouth.” 

Northamptoii, a contraction of 
North*Avon~t(rwn (Northavonton), the 
town on the north of the Avon (Nen). 
As Drayton says. ** Nen was Aron called.” 
— Polyolbion, xxiii. (1622). 

Northamptonshiro Foot {Tke\ 

john Clare (1793-1864). 

Northern Farmer ( The), two 
poems in Yorkshire dialect by Tennyson. 
One is called Old Style,” and the other 
“ New Style,” In the latter the tramp of 
the horse semnds like “property, property, 
property 1 


Northern Sarlot (Tile), EUsabeth 
Petrowna. empress of Russia: also called 
••The Infamous” (1709-1761). 

Northern Waggoner, Ursa Major 
or Charles’s waggon, a corruption of the 
churls waggon. It contains seven large 
stars, designated^ the Greek letters. 

T* b, «, C» <!• Toe first four form the 
wkggon and the rest the pole or shaft. 
The driver of the team is Afdtks, 

1 ^ this ths oofthsra wsfoner has set 
ills ssreafold team be^d the steadfiut War 

Jter} 

That waa In ocean wares ret nerer wet. 

But Arm Is fixed, and sendeth Usht from fiu 
To aU that on the wide deep wandering are. 

Si^Hser: Pahi* QtuMtu, I. tt. z (tJHa). 

Nommho'gn, a province of North 
America. 

Now firom the north 

Of Nonunb^ and tba Saasoed shore . . . 

Boreas and (Jaedaa, and Aigestfis loud, 

And Thrasdas rend the woods, and seas upturn. 

MiiUm : Parodist Last, x. 695 (iflfis). 

(“ Samoed shore,” the shore con¬ 
tiguous to the frozen ocean; “ Boreas,” 
north wind ; “ Caccias,” north-west wind; 
“Argestfis,” north-east wind; “Thras- 
cias,*' wind lix>m Thrace.) 

Norrihl (Old), a shepherd, who brings 
up lady Randolph’s son (Douglas) as his 
own. He was hidden and exposed at 
birth in a basket, because sir Malcolm 
hated the child, which was the offspring 
of Douglas and his daughter, who after¬ 
wards married lord Randolph. The child, 
being found old Norv^, was brought 
up as his own; but the old man ms- 
covered that the foundling was “sir 
Malcolm’s heir and Douglas’s son.” 
When 18 years old, the foster-son saved 
the life of lord Randolph. Lady Ran¬ 
dolph took great interest in the young 
man, and when old Norval told her bis 
tale, she instantly perceived that the 
young hero was in fact her own son. 

Pathos renduzwd thu volcu of Wfflium Benstujr CtTjfi" 
tSi73 in " Old Norval ^ rugged as well az repulsive: and 
he never, as to his feet, emier stood or walked with the 
character of age. His helpless action had a character 
of restrained rigour \ he Implored pity la Hhi ooiiy 
shout of defiaace.—Jwedins. 

Young Norval, the infant exposed, and 
brought up by the old shepherd as his 
own son. He turned out to be sir Mal¬ 
colm's heir. His mother was lady Ran¬ 
dolph. and his father lord Douglas, her 
first husband. Young Norval, having 
saved the life of lord Randolph, was 
given by him a commission in the army. 
Glenalvon, the bdr-presumptive of lora 
Randolph, haled the new favourite, and 
persuaded hit ldeds^> that difi young 
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man was too familiar with lady Randolph. 
Being waylaid, Norval was attacked, slew 
Glenalvon, but was in turn slain Iw lord 
Randolph. After the death of Norval, 
lord Randolph discovered that he had 
killed the son of his wife by a former 
marriage. I'he mother, in ner distrac¬ 
tion, threw herself headlong from a lofty 
precipice, and lord Randolph went to the 
war then raging between Denmark and 
Scotland.— Home: Douglas 

(This was a favourite character with 
John Kemble, 1757-1823.) 

H«niy Johnston selected ** Youn^ Norral ** for his 
maiden part. His youthful form and handboma ax« 
pressive countenance won for him universal approba¬ 
tion. Previously the youn|f shepherd had been 
dressed in the trews and Scotch jacket; b«t when 
lobnston appeared in full Highland costume, kilt, 
oceast plate, shield, clayroore, and bonnet, the whole 
house rose tn mmssf, and such a reception was never 
witnessed within the walls of a provincial theatre 
before.—ZVweMiVff ; Rtc^UecHons, 


Norwaj (The Fair Maid o/)^ Mar¬ 
garet, granddaughter of Alexander III. 
of Scotland. She died (1290! of sea¬ 
sickness on her passage from Norwajato 
Scotland. Her fij^ther was Eric II. lung 
of Norway, and her mother was Margaret 
only daughter of Alexander III. 

Horwynn (William and Henry). 
(Sec Nature and Art, p. 746.) 

Nose (Golden), Tycho Brah8, the 
Danish astronomer. Having lost his nose 
in a dud with one Passberg, he adopted 
a golden one, and attached it to his face 
by a cement which he carried about with 
him. 

That nminent man who had a roldon nose, Tycho 
Brahd, lost his nose in a duel, and a i^^olden one was 
supplied, which gave him the appearance of a wiaard. 
—yuUand and Mr DattUh IsUs. 90$. 


Ufosebafif (Mrs.), wife of a lieutenant 
in the dragoons, ^e is the inquisitive 
travelling companion of Waverley when 
he trave& by stage to London.— 5 fr W. 
Scott: Woverly (time, George II.). 


IfoMj (Piety «P) / This exclamation 
was common in our theatres in the d^yt 
of Macklin, etc. M. Nozay was the 
leader of the orchestra in Covent Garden 
Theatre, 

*.* Some persons affirm that ** 01 d 
Nosey'* was Cervetto, the violoncello 
player at Drury Lane (1753), and say 
that be was so called from lus long nose. 

Napoleon 111 . was nicknamed Orwhc 
(••Nosey”). 

VomatkBooAi prince of 

purgatory. 


air, 1 tatt tOeht raoelrwd oomatid 
To MM fWk out of F«icy-hmd 
tl^ Um ndm of Nosttot-BocA ^ 
MStng: and 


ITootniAa'mua (Michael), an aa» 

trologer of the sixteenth century, who 
published an annual Almanac and a Re- 
cueil of Prophecies, in verse (1503-1566). 

Bostrada’miui of Portugal, Gon- 
^alo Ann6s Bandarra, a poet-cobbler, 
whose career was stopped, in 15*56, by the 
Inquisition. 

DTotea and Queries, a weekly 

periodical for literary criticism and in¬ 
formation ; started by W. J. Thoms, in 
1849. 

ITottixigham (The countess a 
quondam sweetheart of the earl of Essex, 
and his worst enemy when she heard that 
he had married the countess of Rutland. 
The queen sent her to the Tower to ask 
Essex if he bad no petition to make, and 
the earl requested her to take back a ring, 
which the queen had given him as a pledge 
of mercy in time of need. As the coun¬ 
tess out of jealousy forbore to deliver it, 
the earl was executed.— H. Jones: The 
Earl of Essex (1745). 

Nottingham X^ambs (The), the 
Nottingham roughs. 

Nottingham Poet (The), Philip 
James Bailey, the author of Festus, etc. 
(1816- ). 

No'tus, the south wind; Afer it the 
south-west wind. 

Notus and Afer, black with thundxoua clouds. 

Hilton : Parodist Last, x. foot 

Nonkhail, the angel of day and 
night. 

The day and night are trusted to my care. 1 hold 
the day in my tlj^t hand, and the night in my left ; 
and I maintain Uie just equilibrium between them, for 
if either were to overbaLaoce the other, the universe 
would either be consumed by the heat of the sun, or 
would perish with the cold of darkness.-—Cpwrrr do 
(^ius tOrittUal TaUx History of Abdal Motallab," 
i743>. 

Nonman (Sidi), an Arab who married 
Amlnd, a very beautiful woman, who ate 
her rice with a bodkin. Sidi, wishing to 
know how his wife could support life and 
health without more food than she par¬ 
took of in his presence, watched her 
narrowly, and discovered that she was a 
ghoul, who went by stealth every night 
and feasted on the fresh-buriea dead. 
When Sidi made this discovery. Arninft 
changed him into a dog. After he was 
restmd to his normal shape, he changed 
Amio6 into a mare, which every da:|r he 
rode almost to death.--^^»aw N^pkts 
(♦• Histoty of Sidi Nouman ”). 
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fttddeidjr o» nnwvf traveUeiv. wium UMfy kill and 
d«Tour. If they fail to meet with traYdlen, they 
hf nifht into burytaff-c^ouads. aad dig up dead 
b^es, oa wbicb ik»yifd,^ist*fyVSidiJ^ou- 
man. 

Noureddin, son of Khacan (vizier 
of Zinebi kinj of Balsora). He got 
possession of the “beautiful Persian*’ 
purchased for the king. At his father's 
death he soon squandered away his patri' 
mony in the wildest extravagance, and 
fled with his beautiful slave to Bagdad. 
Here he encountered Haroun-al-Raschid 
in disguise, and so pleased the caliph, 
that he was placed in the number of 
those courtiers most intimate with his 
majesty, who also bestowed on him so 
plentiful a fortune, that he lived with the 
“beautiful Persian" in affluence all the 
rest of his life .—Arabian Nights (“ Nour- 
eddin and the Beautiful Persian ’'). 

Nour’eddin' All, younger son of 
the vizier of Egypt. “ He was possessed 
0# as much merit as can fall to the lot of 
man." Having quarrelled with his elder 
brother, he travelled to Baso'ra, where he 
married the vizier's daughter, and suc¬ 
ceeded his father-in-law in office. A son 
was bom to him in due time, and on the 
very same day the vdfe oi his elder 
brother had a daughter. Noureddin 
died when bis son was barely twenty and 
Arabian Nights (“ Nour¬ 
eddin Ali," etc.), 

Jfourgeliail’s Bracelet. Nourge- 
han emperor of the Moguls had a brace¬ 
let which had the property of discovCTing 
poison, even at a considerable distance. 
When poison was anywhere near the 
wearer, the stones of the bracelet .seemed 
ajgitated, and the agitation increased as 
‘the poison approached ihehi.^Cawfr de 
Cdylus: Oriental Tales (“The Four 
Talismans," 1743). 

Vcnr'jaliad, a sleeper, like Rip 
van Winkle, Epimen’idfe, etc. ' ‘ (Sm 
SLmtPERS.) A romance by Mrs. Sn^- 
dan (1767). 

Voiujeliam 

Bd the s^tana Nourmahal’ was subae- 
qtiehtly <^ed,—Mocre: Lalla NaM 
^(“ Light of the Hane^,*’ 1817). ' - 

‘ WMa 4 ^lhMMg the #idPw of Shere 
ArgfdH. Hernathc was Mher ti! Nite*' 
mm Sehin slew' Sllore 

«Affiin, ttt order to obcaiti podnosi^'^ 
Nourdehas, at David mfMfy wth 
«the Adle in^ order to melee Bath^eSm 


but too willing to pander to royal lust.-*- 
i*ercy: Aneeaates, p. 246. 

Bourmalutl' {The m/tana^ i*e, 
“ Light of the Haram," afterwards called 
Nourjeham (“ light of the world "). She 
was for a season estranged from the sul¬ 
tan, till he gave a grand banquet, at which 
she appeared in msguise as a lute-player 
and singer. The sultan was so enchanted 
with her performance, that he exclaimed, 
“ If Nourmahal had so played and sung, 
I could forgive her all;whereupon the 
sultana threw off her mask, and Selim 
“caught her to his heart."—A/«w.* 
Lalla Roekh (“ The Light of the Harare," 
1817). 

Mouron’iiiair, daughter of the emir 
Fakreddin; a laughing, beautiful girl, 
full of fun and pretty mischief, doiingly 
fond of Gulchenrouz, her cousin, a boy of 
13. She married the caliph Vatbek. with 
whom she descended into the abyss of 
Eblis, whence she never after returned to 
the light of day. 

The trick she play^ Bababalouk was 
this: Vathek the cahpb was on a visit to 
Fakreddin the emir’, and Bababalouk fats 
chief eunuch intruded Into the bath-room, 
where Nouronihar and her damsels were 
bathing. Nouronihar induced the old 
eunuch to rest himself awhile on the 
swing, when the girls set It going with 
all their might. The cords broke, the 
eunuch fell into the bath, the girls made 
off with their lamps, and left the meddle¬ 
some old fool to flounder about till 
morning, when assistance came, but not 
before be was half : 

Ko/Asi (J784). 

Vouroim'iiBi&r, niece tiLa sultan 
dt India who had three sobs all in love 
with her. *1^ sultan said he would give 
her to hiih who, in twelve months, we 
hhki the most vahiable present, 
three princes piet in a ceriain inn et tke 
^pfration of the time, when ope prince 
tdoked through a thbe, which snowed 
Nourounnibar at the point of death; 
another of t^^ brothbri' trahiipbned all 
three instantaneously pn a magic carpet to 
the princess’s chamber; and the third 
hrdthcr gave her an apple to smell of. 
Vfhtcb effected an kistaiit ettre of any 
malady. It was impossible to decide 
whieh of thete preseata Jraa Iha most 
valuable; so the sultan sfldd that tlM|f ipo 
should havsrher who shot an anow to 
the greatqiLdistaiiee. The thdmt (Hous* 
sain) ahcril^ V Ali ^^ot^^ arrow 
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of Ms eld«r brother; but that of the 
youngest brother (Ahmed) could nowhere 
be found (the fairy Pari-Banou had con¬ 
veyed it beyond recovery). So the award 
was given to Ali.— Arabian Nights 
(** Ahmed and Pari-Banou ”). 

(Father ^ the English), Henry 
Fielding is so called by sir W. Scott 
(1707-1754). 

Norelf by Eminaat Hands, a 

series of |)arodies by Thackeray. 
Amongst the parodies are those on 
Fenimore Cooper, Disraeli (Beacons- 
field), Mrs. Gore, James, Lever, lord 
Lytton, etc. 

Hovamber or BloUmonath, i,€, 
** blood month,** meaning the month in 
which oxen, sheep, and swine were 
slaughtered, and aiterwards salted down 
for winter use. Some idea may be formed 
of the enormous stores provided, from 
the fact that the elder Spencer, in 1327, 
when the season was over, had a surpl^, 
in M^, of ** 80 salted beeves. 500 bacons, 
and TOO muttons.’* In Chichester the 
October fair is called “Slo-fair,” i.r. 
the fair when beasts were sold for the 
slaughter of Blot-monath (Old English, 
tUan sl4ht **to slaughter”). 

Hovan'dial Aabei, the ashes of 

the dead just consigned, or about to be 
consigned, to the grave. The Romans 
kept the body seven da3rs, burnt it on 
the eighth, and buried the ashes on the 
ninth. 

A Ncven^dial holidaft nine days set 
apart by the Romans, ui expiation of a 
shower of stones, 

HoTtpiWei (4 jry/.), the nine Sabina 
rods: vis. Hercules, Romulus, Escu- 
kpius, Bacchus, MnSas, Vesta, Santa, 
Fortuna, and Fid^ or Faith, (See Nins 
God^ of the Etruscans.) 

Hoyit (Mr, Nichil), the lawyer of the 
oldlaii^ofI>umbiedikes.— Sir W, Scott: 
Heart of Midlothian (time, George II.). 

JlotrilM, the usurer, famous for the 
lou^ess of his voice. 

... at hie si plaustm dnccata 

CofnctinaiirK;^ fero tria funan inaxiui tonablt 

Carouf^ Quoa viacatqua tubas. 

: SaA'riM, I. rl. 

These neofSe teem to be of the nice of Hovlu% that 
Roniah bahkoii Who»e voloo excaadad the ik^ of 
Cit Sims, vii >3 (xxss)^ 

How^mow (Old Anihony\ an itine- 
mnt' fiddler. ‘ The chaf«cter H a skit 
on Anthouf ‘ Monday, the diamatit»4H* 
Chemk Dream <XS9«)* - 


Hnatli (0 syl,), father of Lathirpn 
and Oitb'ona (y,v.). — Ossian: Oithona, 

Hlibblai(A/ri.), a poor widow woman, 
who was much giv^n to going to Little 
Bethel 

Christopher or Kit Nubbles, her son, the 
servant in attendance on little Nell, whom 
he adored. After the death of little Nell, 
Kit married Barbara, a fellow-servant.— 
Dickens : The Old Curiosity Shop (1840). 

Hndio'ai, small stones, which pre¬ 
vent the light of those who carry them 
about their person from waxing dim. 
They will even restore the sight after it 
is lost or impaired. The more these 
stones are gazed on, the keener will be 
the gazer's vision. Prester John, in hit 
letter to Manuel Comne'nus emperor of 
Constantinople, says they arc found in 
his country, 

NMget. The largest ever found— 

X. The Sarah Sands nugget, found at 
Ballarat. It weighed 130 lbs. troy or 
2560 0S5. This, at £4 per ounce, would 
be worth /6a40. 

ft. The Blanche Barkly nugget, dug up 
at Kingower. It weighed 145 lbs., and 
was worth/696a 

3. The Welcome nugget, found at Bal¬ 
larat It weighed 184 Tbs., and was sold 
for £ zo,ooa This was the largest ever 
found. 

*•* The first nugget was discovered in 
New South Wales, in 1851; the next in 
Victoria, in 185a. The former of these 
two weighed a hundredweight, and was 
purchase of a shepherd for ;^2a 

Holla Fidea Fronti. 

Tb«r« b no ait 

Te tmh tbv miad's co»stnictt<m la the teco, 

Skaksehmrt: Uaebstk, act i. cc. 4 (vteti). 

Homier Hip, the name of the 
gnome king of the Giant Mountains— 
Musaus: Popular Tales (1782). 

(Musaeus was a German, unde of 
Kouebue, died 1788.) 

'Vi^ooDO^'ta\TheBook cf\, AnBnglisit 
translation pf the Greek title of the fourth 
book of the Old Testament It k called 
by Jews In the Wildemen, As the first 
six words are like those of Leviticus, 
the next three are taken instend. It 
tells us the number of pefsons In 
each of ^ ihe^ twdre tribes, TOth at ^ 
begirndug and at the end of their aojoum 
in the wuderness (chs. L- 4 v, and JVfki 
ft clsd^tells m hbw the MOjple.w^re 
tided with Ibod; and how vm 
IKHttshedfikT'dinobedkiink ^^ 
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L^vMchs be^na, **And the Lord called unto 
Moses.” Numbers bejfins, " And the Lord spake 
unto Moses in the wilderness.” 

Numbers. The symbolism of the 
first thirteen numbers— 

1 is that sacred Unity, before the world beffan; 
a is the mystic union of Christ both God and man; 
i is the Holy Trinity—a perfect I hree-m-onc; 

4 are the evangelists of God’s incarnate Son ; 

5 are the wounds of Christ—In bands, and feet, and 

side; 

6 the days when heaven was made, the earth, and afl 

beside; 

God rested on the 7th day, and so from work should 
we; 

And 7 words the Saviour spake from the “ accursed 
tree.” 

0 are the Beatitudes; the heavenly orders 9; 
to the commandiuents given to man, writ by the 
hand Divine ; 

t j were the faithful left, after the traitor's fall; 
la was the college all complete ; and 13 with St. FauL 

£. C. B. 

Nun, the fish on which the faithful 
feed in paradise. The lobes of its liver 
will suffice for 70,000 men. The ox 
provided for them is called BalAm. 

Nun’s Priest’s Tale ( Tfu), the talc 
of the cock and the fox. One day, dan 
Russell, the fox, came into the poultry- 
yard, and told Master Chanteclere he 
could not resist the pleasure of hearing 
him sing, for his voice was so divinely 
ravishing. The cock, pleased with this 
flattery, shut his eyes, and began to crow 
most lustily; whereupon dan Russell 
seized him by the throat, and ran off with 
him. When they got to the wood, the 
cock said to the fox, “ I would recom¬ 
mend you to eat me at once, for 1 think 
I can hear your pursuers." “ I am going 
to do so," said the fox ; but when he 
opened his mouth to reply, off flew the 
cock into a tree, and while the fox was 
deliberating how he might regain his 
prey, up came the farmer and his men 
writh scythes, flails, and pitchforks, with 
which they despatched the fox without 
mercy. — Chaucer: Canterbury Tales 
(1388). 

(This fable is one of those by Marie 
of France, called Don Coc and Don 
WerpiU) 

The Second Nuns Tale. This is the 
tale about Maxlme and the martyrs 
Valirian and Tibured. The prefect or¬ 
dered Maxime (a syl.) to put Valirian 
and Tibured to death, b^use they 
refused to worship the image of Jupiter; 
but Maxime showed kindness to the two 
Christians, took them home, became con¬ 
verted, and was baptized. When Valirian 
and Ttbnrc6 were put to death, Maxime 
declared that he saw angels come and 
carry them up tp heaven, whereupon the 
preto caused him to be beat^ to death 


with whips of lead, — Chaucer: Canter* 
bury Tales (1388). 

(This tale is very similar to that of St. 
Cecilia in the Legenda Aurea. See also 
Acts xvi. 25-34 .) 

Nupkins, mayor of Ipswich, a man 
who has a most excellent opinion o^ 
himself, but who, in all magisterial 
matters, really depends almost entirely 
on Jinks, his half-starved clerk.— 
Dickens: The Pickwick Papers (1836). 

Nuah'ka {i.e. '*look/'*\ the cry of 
young men and maidens of North Ameri¬ 
can Indian tribes when they find a red 
ear of maize, the symbol of wedlock. 

And whene'er some lucky maiden 
Found a red ear in the husking. . . . 

**Nushka 1" cried they altogether; 

“ Nu&hka 1 ” you sliall have a sweetheart. 

You shall have a haiulsoine husband 1 ” 

Loniftltinv: Hiatoatha, xUi. (1835). 

Nut-Brown Maid ( The), the maid 
wooed by the “banished man." The 
** banished man * describes to her the 
hardships she would have to undergo if 
she married him ; but finding that she 
accounted these hardships as nothing 
compared with his love, he revealed 
himself to be an earl's son, with large 
hereditary estates in Westmoreland, and 
he married her.— Percy: Religues, series 
ii. bk. i. 6. 

(This ballad is based on the legendary 
history of lord Henry Clifford, called 
“The Shepherd Lord.*’ It was modem- 
ired by Prior, who called his version of 
the story Henry and Emma. The oldest 
form of the ballad extant is contained in 
Amolde's Chronicle, 1502.) 

Nutfibell ( The Iliad in a). George 
P. Marsh tells us he had seen the whole 
JCordn in Arabic inscribed on a piece of 
parchment four inches wide and half an 
inch in diameter. In any photographer’s 
shop may be seen a page of the Times 
newspaper reduced to about an inch long, 
and three-quarters of an inch in breadth, 
or even to smaller dimensions, Charles 
Toppan, of New York, engraved on a 
plate one-eighth of an inch square ia,ooo 
letters. The Iliad conlaini 501,930 letters, 
and would, therefore, r^uire forty-two 
such plates, both sides being used. Huet, 
bishop of Avranches, wrote eighty verses 
of the Iliad on a space equal to that occu¬ 
pied by a single line of this dicticHiaiT' 
Thus written, aooo lines more than the 
entire Iliad might be contained tn one 
page. The Toppan engraving wouki re> 
quire only one of these columns te the 
mtke/md. 
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So that when Pliny [Natural History^ 
vii. 21) says the whole Iliad was written 
on a parcbmeht which might be put into 
a nutshell, we can credit the possibility, 
as by the Toppan process, the entire Iliad 
might be engraved on less than half a 
column of this dictionary, provided both 
iides were used. See Iliad, p. 519.) 

Hym, corporal in the army under 
captain sir John Falstafif, introduced in 
Tke Merry Wives of Windsor and in 
Henry V., but not in Henry IV, It 
seems that lieutenant Peto had died, and 
given a step to the officers under him. 
Thus ensign Pistol becomes lieutenant, 
corporal Bardolph becomes ensign, and 
Nym takes the place of Bardolph. He 
is an arrant rogue, and both he and 
Bardolph are hanged [Henry V.), The 
word means “ to pilfer.” 

It would bo difficult to five any other reply save that 
oi corporal Nym—it was tho author's humour or 
caprice— Sir fV. Sc0tt. 

Nyxnphid'ia, a mock-heroic by Draj^ 
ton. llie fairy Pigwiggen is so gallam 
to t^ucen Mab as to arouse the jealousy 
of king Oberon. One day, coming home 
and finding his queen absent, Oberon 
vows vengeance on the gallant, and sends 
Puck to ascertain the whereabouts of 
Mab and Pigwiggen. In the mean time, 
Nymphidia gives the queen warning, and 
the queen, with all her maids of honour, 
creep into a hollow nut for concealment 
Puck, coming up, sets foot in the en¬ 
chanted circle which Nymphidia had 
charmed, and, after stumbling about for 
a time, tumbles into a ditch. Pigwiggen 
seconded by Tomalin, encounters Oberon 
seconded by Tom Tburo, and the hght 
is ** both fast and furious.” Queen Mab, 
in alarm, craves the interference of Pro¬ 
serpine, who first envelopes the com¬ 
batants in a thick smoke, which compels 
them to desist; and then gives them a 
draught *‘to assuage their thirst” The 
draught was from the river Leth^; and 
immediately the combatants had tasted 
it, they forgot not only the cause of the 
quarrd, but even that they had quarrelled 
at aXL-^Drayton .* Nymphidia (1593). 

daughter of Sil€no and My'sis, 
and sister of Daphnfi. Justice Mi'das is 
in love with her; but ^e loves Apollo, 
her father's guest—iTuiM CtHara: Midas 

(1764). 

Ifysi, JMo, and Nexi'no, the 

three iieteids who went before the fleet of 
Vaioo de Chuena. Wlien die treacherooa 
pUot steered ship of Vasco towards a 


sunken rock, these three sea-nymphs 
lifted up the prow and turned it found.— 
Camoins: Lusiad, lu (1569). 


o. 

O {Our Lady of). The Virgin Mary 
is so called in some old Roman rituals, 
from the ejaculation at the beginning of 
the seven anthems preceding the Mag^ 
nifeatt as : *' O when will the day ar¬ 
rive . . , ? ** ** O when shall I see , . , ? ” 

O when . . . ? ” and so on. 

Oak. The Romans gave a crown of 
oak leaves to him who saved the Life of a 
citizen. 

To a crual war I sent him; from wbenca be returned, 
his brows bound with o»k,-—SJuiJkts/eari : Ctrit^nux, 
aa i. sc. 3 (2609). 

Oak [Byron\ On his first arrival at 
Newstead Abbey, in 1798, Byron planted 
an oak in the garden, and cherished the 
fancy that as the tree flourished so would 
he. When he revisited the spot some 
years later he found the young tree choked 
with weeds and nearly destroyed. The 
sight called forth the poem To an Oai at 
Newstead (1807). When colonel Wild- 
man took possession, it narrowly escaped 
being cut down; but ultimately it grew 
into a fine tree, and became known as 
Uu Byron Oak, 

Oakly \Maj<n^, brother to Mr. Oakly, 
and unde to Charles. He assists his 
brother in curing his “jealous wife.” 

Mr, Oakly, husband of the “jealous 
wife.” A very amiable man, but de¬ 
ficient In that strength of mind which is 
needed to cure the idiosyncrasy of his 
wife; so he obtains the assistance of his 
brother, the major. 

Mrs, Oakly t ** the jealous wife ” of Mr. 
Oakly. A woman of such suspicious 
temper, that every remark of her husband 
is d&torted into a proof of his infidelity. 
She watches him like a tiger, and makes 
bo^ her own and her husband's life 
utterly wretched. 

Charles Oakly, nephew of the major. 
A fine, noble-spirited young fellow, who 
would never stand by and see a woman 
insulted ; but a despite debaiidkee and 
dnmimrd. He a^res to the love ed 
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Harriot Russet, whose influence ofer him 
is sufiBcien^ powerful to reclaim him,— 
Colman : Tks Jealous Wife (1761). 

Oaten [Dr, Titus), the champion ok 
the popish plot.— Sir W» Scott: Peverii 
of the Peak (time, Charles II.), 

Forth came the notorious Dr. Oates, mstlbig la the 
fiiU ailkeo canonicals of priesthood, for . . . ho 
affected no stoall dij^ity oi exterior decorstioa sad 
deportment. . . . His exterior was portentous. A 
fleece of white periwigs showed a most uncouth risa^ 
•r irreat lengrth, hsYliiff the mouth . . . j^ced in the 
eery centre of the countenance, and exhlhitinr to the 
sstoah^ed spectator as much chin below as there wss 
nose and brow aboee it. His pronunciation was after 
a conceited fiuhion of bis own, in which he accaated 
the Yow«^ In a manner altogether peculiar to htawslf. 
^h. xU. 


Oaths {Strange). (See ISABELLA^ 

p. S 30 -) 

Oatba used by Ken of Vote t— 

(i) Angus (mW </). when incensed, used to say. 
By the mi^ht 0/ G*d f but at other times his oath was, 
By St. Briie ^ Douglas l^-Gcdscroft, tjs. 

(s) BaYARP (The Chevalier). By Gofs HetjHtay! 
(3) CHARI.SS II. of Ensland, Odsjltk / s coffup- 
tioa of •* God’s flesh." 

lei Charles VIII. of France, By Cede hekit 
JtoWARD THE CONFESSOR, By Gvd and His 

( 6 ) Elizabeth, By G«d / Ge^s death / Gvds 
wfttnds / softened afterwards lato Zttnds / and 
Zauierkinst 

h) Francois I., On the word 0/a gentleman I 
(8) HENRI IV., Ventre Saint Gris 7 
Ventre Saint Gris / are you dumb, man I—Stanley 
Wtyman : A Minister q/ Franee (1895! <*' V, The 
Lost Cipher "). 

I9) Henry II. of Englamd, By the death q/ eur 
Lord/ 

(10) HENRY 111 ., when he ocmfinned Masfna 
Charts, On the verd qf a gentleman, a king, and a 
hmghtl . 

hx) Henry V., By r Lady l 
ha) HENRY VIII., By Gods wounds / 

(13) Tames I., On my soul / 

ii4) JOHN {Zing], By God's tooth I By the Hght 0/ 
0 i 4 r lady's Irow f Sir W. Scott, In leanhoe (ch. xtU.). 
makes him swear. By the bones o/St. Beeket t 
(1$) Joseph, viceroy of Egypt, By the k/e qf 
Pharaoh t 

, M) LOUIS XI.. By Gods Master / (Pasqm Dhra I) 
eoA Mother 0/God I 

jxT) LOUIS XII.. The detHl take met (Dbble 


„ J OTTO I. of Germany. By my heard / 
fr9 ) FbrROT i3^ohn), a natural stm of Hearjr VIII., 
was the first to employ the profane oath m Gods 
womnds t afterwards softened into Zatends / 
faoj PHILIP 11. of Spai^ By the svulo/aqy/ether t 

Ini RjaEAW u Mori de ma wiet aad Dee/mr 

Richaro IL. By SU ^ehmt (Le. m 
*u»d God of Paradise ! 

) KjcHARD in., By my Ceorgi and Gesrtde t 
i SmON OB MONTFORT, tbejrroiiy>atriet hlllia 
I of Henry 111., By thearmqfSL fames I 
5 WiixxAM THE coNguSBOR. By the 
d^e^Godt * ' . 

■ -- “ 'r rmsit ie 

_il** or 

_ ^ _ _ j groaiicrucfftK m 

Lucca CathadnL~.^/»rW Butler: LAf.^ekeSadtm 


Luccawaaa 




f In 

tliibt we in (fqr 

wm FiipfihotpNi p. 3(|i.| ; r. ^ 


T The most common oatbs of the 
ancient Romans were P/ Herculis ! 
berculel); Roman women, By Castort 
and both men and women. By Pollux / 

Viri per Herculem, muHeres per Castorem, atrU|tia 
per Poilucem, Jurtre solftL->.^w/Mr GeUtns: Noetee 
Attica, U. 6. 

N.B.—In the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century, oaths were exceedingly 
common, both among men and women; 
they were rarely heard in good society 
towards the close of the century. 


Obad'don, the angel of death. This 
is not the same angel as Abbad'ona, one 
of tbe fallen angels and once the friend 
of Ab'diel {bk. 

My name it Ephod Obaddou or Sevenfcfld F ri 1 US, 
1 am an angel of destruction. It was 1 who destroyod 
the first-born of Ein^pt. It was I who slew the ansy 
of Sennacherib..* The Messiah, xiil. (tyyxf. 

Obadi'ah, a household servant, In 
Sterne’s novel of Tristram Shandy {17$9)* 

There is an Obadiab in Fielding’s Tom 
Jones. 

Obadlalt, clerk to justice Day. A 
nincompoop, fond of drinking, but with 
just a shade more brains than Abel Day, 
who is '* a thorough ass " (act i. sc. r),— 
Knight: The Honest Thieves (died i8ao). 

•.* This farce is a mere richaujfi of 
The Committee (1670), a comedy by the 
Hon. sir R. Howard, the names and 
much of the conversation being identical. 
Colonel Blunt is called in the fares 

captain Manly,** 


Every play goer mutt havo wen Mundeo fi7SS-stw} 
la *'ObadiAb.'ta The Committee or Honest TMeaS; 
V not, tboy no to bo pitiod.-—Jfrr. C, Matkem: 
Tea. Tmhle Talk. 

Mundem WM oM n||^ pUgrbiff **Obndloli,'' tmA 
Jack Johnstone, is **Toago«, was plylnff hlin srith 
li<]uor from a black bottle. Tbo frimaces of Mtmden 
wore so irresistibbr comkM, tbit not only did the 
bouse shriek wkh laughter, but Tohiutono hunsolf ww 
too coDvulsod to preoMNL Wbon **Obadiah'* tras 


borne off, ho sboutoiL Wbaw'k tho ytUtln that mod 
tlutbottMt Lamp 001 tawp OS ! oVery drop of itt* 
The Ihet b, the propostpoiao had gN«a the boltll at 
hump oB Instead 01 tha bottla filled with ahony and 
arater. Jobnatono a A od Mundan why ho had not 
^ven him a hint of tho aatalaka, and Mundoa r^pUad. 
^ Thow waa such a glottoaa roar at tho facM I aaado, 
that I had aof tha hiait to ipolt 


OhadlAli Trim, n csintlng, ktmviifa 
hypocrite; one of the four gimrdians of 
Anne Lovely the heiress. Cwnel Fiign- 
well msonfttes Simon Pore, and otxains 
. the qwdieFs consent to his marrUii^ with 
Aime Lovely.*-Kil/rj. Centlimm: A BoU 
Stroke for a 

Obonuiauii, the Impersonntlcn of 
idgh. moml, warth wttho^ tnlii^f»r«nod 
..the tomtres siidured by Ibe ooasoifminefls 
this. Mmi.rr£tiinnd 
tmmtrs dMmmmmihtkb^ 
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OlMmiiy king of the fairies. He 
quarrelled with bis wife Titania about a 

changeling " which Ob^ron wanted for 
a page, but Titania refused to give up. 
O^ron, in revenge, anointed her eyes in 
sleep with the extract of Love in Idle¬ 
ness," the effect of which was to make 
the sleeper in love with the first object 
beheld on waking. Titania happened 
to see a country bumpkin whom Puck 
had dressed up with an ass's head. 
Oberon came upon her while she was 
fondling the clown, sprinkled on her an 
antidote, and she was so ashamed of her 
folly that she readily consented to give 
up the boy to her spouse for his page.— 
Shakespeart: Midsummer Nighf $ Dream 

{1592)- 

OlMTon the 1 f»J, king: of Mommur, 
a humpty dwarf, three feet high, of 
angelic face. He told sir Huon that 
the Lady of the Hidden Islt (Cefhahnia) 
married Neptanebus king of Egypt, by 
whom she had a son named ATexan(||jr 
" the Great." Seven hundred years later 
she had another son, Oberon, by Julius 
Caesar, who stopped in Ccphalonia on 
his way to Thessaly. At the birth of 
Oberon, the fairies bestowed their gifts 
on him. One was insight Into men's 
thoughts, and another was the power of 
transporting himself instantaneously to 
any place. At death, he made Huon his 
successor, and was borne to paradise.— 
Huen de Bordeaux (a romance). 

OberUsia(Caxn/|, lord of Dordrecht, 
near the Meuse. When Bertha, one of 
bis vassals, asked permission to many 
Jdin Of L^den, the count withheld his 
consent, as he designed to make Bertha 
his mistress. This drove John into re* 
hellion, and he joined the anab^tists. 
The count was taken prisoner by Gio'na, 
a discarded servant, but was liberated bf 
John. When John was crowned prophet- 
king, the count entered the banquet-hall 
to tut^t him, and perished with him in 
the dames of the burning palace.— 

^eer: De Prophkte (opera, 1849). 

OM. Aoionf the negroes of the West 
Indies, **Obj'* is the name of a magical 
power^ supposed to affect men with all 
the emrses of Att “ evil eyO.** 

OM-Woxnu \An\ an African sor- 
oeress, 4 worshipp^ of Mumbo Jumbo. 

Olf a young man who meets 
with Vai^dna .adtenbires and misfortunes 
m hdmafi lifts. —iV. Jo^son: 
Tka Bam^Ur ( 1750 - 52 ). ‘ 


0|sid'i<mt, the fiend of lust, and ons 
of the five which possessed “ poor Tom.^' 
^Shakespeare: King Lear^ act iv. sc. s 
(1605). 

O’Brailaffhan {Sir Callaghan), 
wild Irish soldier in the Prussian army. 
His military humour makes one fancy he 
was not only bom in a siege, but that 
BellSna had been his nurse. Mars his 
schoolmaster, and the Furies his play¬ 
fellows " (act i. i). He is the successful 
suitor of Charlotte Goodchild .—Macklin : 
Lave h‘la-Mode (1759). 

O'Brian, the Irish lieutenant under 
captain Savage.— Marryat: Peter Simple 

(1833)- 

Observant Priars, tbose friars who 
observe the rule of St. Francis~to abjure 
books, land, house, and chapel; to live 
on alms, dress in rags, feed on scraps, 
and sleep anywhere. 

Obsid'ian Stone, the lapis OhsidicC- 
nus of Pliny [Nat, Hist,, xxxvi. 67 and 
xxxvii. 76). A black diaphanous stone, 
discovered by Obsidius in Ethiopia. 

For with ObddUo stone twas chiefly lined. 

DmvtmmnS: G^ndi^trt, U. fl ^ed s66B). 

Ohetinate, an inhabitant of the City 
of Destruction, who advised Christian to 
return to his family, and not run on a wild- 
goose chase.— Bunyan: Pilgrim's Prth 
^ress, i. (1678). 

Otetinate m m Bfeto&f e French 
proverbial phrase. 

Oocaeion, the mother of Furor; tta 
ugly, wrinkled old hag, lame of one foot, 
Her head was bald bi^ind, but in front 
she had a few hoary locks. Sir Guyon 
seised her, gagped h^, and bouadt her.— 
Spenser: I^ine Queene, iL 4 (1590). 

Oee'ana, an ideal republic, on tlte 
plan of Plato's Atlantis, It represents 
the author's notion of a model common¬ 
wealth .—Oceana 

OcKUtrea {Old EdU\, a kingfs bedesl 
man or blue-gown. £dle is a garrulous, 
kind-hearied, wandering beggar, who 
assures Mr. Lovel that the supposed 
ruins of a Koxnan cauip kre no such thing. 
The old bedesman delighted "to daundor 
down the bumsides and green slmwik'' 
He is a well-drawn character.— 

Sedtif 7 %e AkHfdary (time, GaStfe 
mi% ' '. ■ ■ 

Oeniii (The Rape ef), profitless 
Oenus b, represented «8 twistit^'Addi 
Unwearied diligence a rope, 
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eats as fast as it is made. The allegory 
signihes that Ocnus worked hard to earn 
money, which his wife spent by her ex¬ 
travagance. 

O’Connell’s Tail, the nickname 
riven to the party of the Irish agitator 
Daniel O’Connell (1775-1847), after the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Octa, a mountain from which the 
Latin poets say the sun rises. 

Octave (2 the son of Argante 
(2 jy/.}. During the absence of his 
rather, Octave fell in love with Hya- 
cinthe daughter of G^ronte, and married 
her, supposing her to be the daughter of 
signior Pandolphe of Tarentum. His 
father wanted him to marry the daughter 
of his friend G^onte, but Octave would 
not listen to it. It turned out, however, 
that the daughter of Pandolphe and the 
daughter of G^ronte were one and the 
same person, for G^ronte had assumed 
the name of Pandolphe while he lived in 
■Tarentum, and his wife and daughter 
stayed behind after the father went to 
live at Naples.— Moliire: Jus Fourberies 
ie Scapin (1671). 

(In the English version, called The 
Cheats of Scapin, by Thomas Otway, 
Octave IS called “ Octavian,” Argante is 
called “.Thrifty,” Hyacinihe is called 
Clara,” and G^onte is “ Gripe.”) 

Octavi^ wife of Mark Antony, 
Csesar’s sister.— Dryden : All for 
(1678). 

Ootavian, the lover of FloranthA 
He goes mad because he fancies that 
Floranthfe loves another; but Roque, a 
blunt, kind-hearted old man, assures him 
that dona Florantbd is true to him, and 
induces him to return home.— Colman: 
The Mountaineers (1793). 

Oetaviaa, the English form of “ Oc¬ 
tave ” {2 syl. ), in Otway’s Cheats of Scapin, 
(See Octave.) 

Octa'vio, the supposed husband of 
Jacintba. This Jadntha was at one 
time contracted to don Henrlque, but 
Violante (4 ^/.) passed for don Hcn- 
riqt^’s m(e.^Fletcher: Tie Spanish 
Curate (1622). 

Ootavioy the betrothed of donna 
Clara.— Two Strings to your 
Bow (1790), 

Ooter, a sea-captain in the reign oi 
king Alfred, who traversed the Norwcf ian 


mountains, and sailed to the Dwina ip 
the north of Russia. 

The Saxon swaying all. In Alfred's powerful telgn. 

Our £nf lish Octer put a fleet to sea again. 

Drmyt0H : P0^0lbu>H, xix. (xtea). 

O’Cutter {Captain), a ridiculous Irish 
captain, befriended by lady Freelove and 
lord Trinket. He speaks with a gr^t 
brogue, and interlards his speech with 
sea terms.— Colman: 7 'he Jealous Wifi 
{1761). 

Oo'ypna, son of Podalirius and 
Astasia, noted for his strength, agility, 
and beauty. Ocypus used to jeer at the 
gout, and the goddess of that disease 
caused him to suffer from it for ever.— 
Lucian, 

Oda, the dormitory of the sultan's 
seraglio. 

It was a spacious chamber (Oda b 

The Turkish title), and ranged round the wall 

Were couches. 

Byrcn : Don yuan, vl. js (itea). 

Odalisque, in Turkey, one of the 
female slaveys in the sultan's harem [odalik, 
Arabic, “a chamber companiou,” oda, 
“a chamber”). 

He went forth with the lovely odaltsquee. 

Byron : Don yuan, vt 99 (iftM}. 

Odd Numbers. Among the Chinese, 
heaven is odd, earth is even ; heaven is 
round, earth is square. The numbers 
** 3» S» 7« 9» belong xoyang (“heaven"!; 
but 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, belong xoyin (“earth'j. 
— Rev. Mr. Edkins. 

Ode [Prince 0/tie), Pierre de Ronsard 
(1534-1585). 

Odoar, the venerable abbot of St 
Felix, who sheltered king Roderick after 
his dethronement— Southey: Roderick, 
Last of the Gedks, iv. (18x4). 

*.* Southey sometimes makes the word 
Odoari {(y,d&r\ and sometimes O'doar 
<3 0 '^ ). 

Odoar', the veoenihto abbot, set (s • 

Odoer' end Urban eyed htui while he sfudEei. • • • 

The lady AdosIncU, O'duur cried (3 syL). , • , 

Tflfll him in U'doar’s neme the hour b emoM 1 

O’Xkob'erty (Sir Morgan), s pseu¬ 
donym of W. Magios, LilD., mack- 
woods Magaeine (1819-1842). 

O’Bouollua's WMts BCorses* 

The boatmen of KiUarney so call those 
waves which, on a win^ day, come 
crested with foam, ne spirit of 
O’Donohue is supposed to glide over the 
lake of Killamey eveiy May-day pa 
favourite white horse, to toe spuiid of 
unearth^ music. 
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Odori'oo, a Biscayan, to whom Zer* 
W'no commits Isabella. He proves a 
traitor, and tries to defile her, but is 
interrupted in his base endeavour. 
Almonio defies him to single combat, 
and he is delivered bound to Zerbino, 
who condemns him, in punishment, to 
attend on Gabrina for twelve months, as 
her 'squire. He accepts the charge, but 
hangs Gabrina on an elm. and is himself 
bung by Almonio to the same tree.— 
Ariosto : Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Odour of Sanctity. To die *‘iii 

the odour of sanctity” did not mean 
simply in “ good repute.” It was a 
prevalent notion that the dead body of 
a saint positively emitted a sweet¬ 
smelling savour, and the dead body of 
tiic unbaplized an offensive smell. When 
good persons die, catholic priests attend, 
and use incense freely, which naturally 
adds a sweet savour to the body. 

Thttn be naote off his head ; and therewithal! came 
a stench out of the body when the soul depaned«g|c> 
that there might nobody abide the savour. So was 
the corpse hau away ana buried In a wood. becauMt 
he was a panim. . . . Then the haughty prince said 
unto sir Palimedes, ** Here have ye seen this day a 
{Treat miracle by sir Corsabrin. what savour there was 
when the soul departed from the body, titerefore we 
require you for to take the holy baptism upon you 
[that wfun you die, you may die m the odour 0/ 
sanctity, and not, like sir Corsabrin, tn the disodour 
o/ihe unhay‘SirT, Ualory:History Prime 
Arthur, U. 133 (1470), 

When sir Bors and bis fellows came to sir Launco- 
lot's bed, they found him stark dead, . . . and the 
sweetest savour about him that ever they smelled. 

I This was the odour ^ eanaity.y^Hisiery 0/ Prince 
Arthur, Ui 17$. 

*,* In Shakespeare's PericUs Prince 
of Tyre, Antiochus and his daughter, 
whose wickedness abounded, were killed 
by lightning, and the poet says— 

A fire from heaven came, and shrivell'd up 

Their bodies, e'en to loathinsr; for they so stunk 

That all those eyes ador'd them ere their fall 

Scorn now their hand should give Uiem burial. 

Act ii. sc A 

Odours for Pood. Plutarch, Pliny, 
and divers other ancients tell us of a 
nation in India that lived only upon 
pleasing odours. DemocVitos lived for 
several days together on the mere effluvia 
of hot bread.—/?/'. Wilkins (1614-1672), 

O’XIowd, the hero of a play adapted 
by Boucicault, in 1880, from the French 
Les crochets du Plre Martin, by Gorman 
and Grange {1850), from which John 
Oxenford also drew his PortePs Knot, 
The O'Dowd is an old Irishman who 
having hard work scraped together 
J fortune, the whole of which he destined 
for his only son, finds that by educating 
ihftt toil aboYO his station he has ruined 


him. To screen the youth from diw* 
honour and infamy, he yields up all his 
savings, and begins again with a fish- 
barrow to earn his daily bread. 

In Oxenford’s version the man 
begins again as a porter. 

In Thackeray’s Vanity Fair there Is 
an Irishwoman called Mrs. O’Dowd. 

O'Dowd (Cornelius), the pseudonym 
of Charles James Lever, in Blackwood's 
Magazine (1809-1872). 

Odyssey. Horner's epic, recording 
the adventures of Odysseus (Ulysses) in 
his voyage home from Troy. 

Book I. The poem opens in the island 
of Calypso, with a complaint against 
Neptune and Calypso for preventing the 
return of Odysseus (3 syl.) to Ithaca. 

II. Telemachos, the son of Odysseus, 
starts in search of his father, accom¬ 
panied by Pallas in the guise of Mentor. 

III. He goes to Pylos, to consult old 
Nestor, and 

IV. Is sent by him to Sparta, where 
he is told by Menel^s that Odysseus is 
detained in the island of Calypso. 

V. In the mean time, Odysseus leaves 
the island, and, being shipwrecked, is cast 
on the shore of Phtcacia, 

VI. Where Nausicaa, the king's 
daughter, finds him asleep, and 

VII. Takes him to the court of her 
fatizer Alcindos, who 

VIII. Entertains him hospitably. 

IX. At a banquet, Odysseus relates his 
adventures since he started from Troy. 
Tells about the Lotus-eaters and the 
Cyclops, with his adventures in the cave 
of Polyphgmos. He tells how 

X. The wind-god gave him the winds 
in a bag. In the island of CircO, he says, 
his crew were changed to swine, but 
Mercury gave him a herb called m^y, 
which disenchanted them. 

XI. He tells the king how be de¬ 
scended into had^s; 

XII. Gives an account of the syrens; 
of Scylla and Charybdis; and of his being 
cast on the island of Calypso. 

XIII. Alcinods gives Odysseus a ship 
which conveys him to Ithaca, where he 
assumes the disguise of a beggar, 

XIV. And is lodged in the house of 
Eumoeos, a faithful old domestic. 

XV. Telemachos, having returned to 
Ithaca, is lodged in the same house, 

XVI. And becomes known to his 
father. 

XVII. Odysseus goes to his palace^ is 
recognued by his dog Argos; but 

2 c 
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XVIII. The beggar Iros insults him, 
and Odysseus breaks his jaw-bone. 

XIX. While bathing, the returned 
monarch is recognized by a scar on his 
leg ; 

aX. And when he enters his palace, 
becomes an eye-witness to the disorders 
of the court, and to the w ay in w hich 

XXI. Pcnelopd is pestered by suitors. 
To excuse herself, Penelopfi tells her 
suitors he only shall be her husband who 
can bend Odysseus’s bow. None can do 
so but the stranger, who bends it with 
ease. Concealment is no longer possible 
or desirable; 

XXII. He falls on the suitors hip and 
thigh; 

XXIII. Is recognized by his wife ; 

XXIV. Visits his old father l^acrt^is; 
and the poem ends. 

(For English translations in verse, sec 
under Homek.) 

The German Odyssey. The Kudrun, in 
three parts, called The Hagen, The 
Hilde (a syl.), and The HedeL 

CBa'grian Harpist [The), Orpheiu 
son of CEa'gros and Cal'libpe. 

. . . can no lesso, 

Taxne the ftorco walkers of the wildernesia. 
Than that niaj^rian harpist, for whose lay 
Tiffcrs with hunjCT pined and left their prey. 

Brewn : Britannia't Pastorals, r. (16x3). 


CE'dipOS (in Latin CEdipus), son of 
Lams and Jocasia. The most mournful 
tale of classic story. 

(Tliis tale has furnished the subject- 
matter of several tragedies. In Greek 
we have CEdipus Tyrannus and CEdipus 
at CoUnus, by So’ph'ocl^s. In French, 
CEdipe, by Corneille {1659): CEdipe, by 
Voltaite (1718); CEdipe chet Admtte, by 
j. F. Ducis (2778); CEdipe RoiaxvCi CEdipe 
h Colone, by Chenier; etc. In English, 
CEdipus, by Dryden and l^e.) 

OSno^ne (3 syl.), a nvmph of mount 
Ida, who had the gift of prophecy, and 
told her husband, Paris, that his voyage 
to Greece w'ould involve him and his 
country (Troy) in ruio. When the dead 
body of old Priam’s son was laid at hei 
feet, she stabbed herself. 

Hith«r came at noon 

Sfournfi.il CEnSni. wandering forlorn 

Of Pirhf, once her pUyxnate on the hills {lda\ 
Tinn^son: CEnont (1893). 

(Kalkbrenner, in 1804, made this the 
subject 45f an opera.) 

N.®.-^Ovid, in bis Heroides (4 syh), 
has an hypolbcticai letter, in verse, aup- 
posed to be written by CEnonc to Pans, 
dissuading him from going to Troy, and 


upbraiding him for his love of Helen the 
wife of Mcnelflos. 

CEno’pian, father of Mer'opft, to 
whom tile giant Orion made advances. 
CEnopian, unwilling to p:ive his daughter 
to him, put out the giant’s eyes in a 
drunken nt. 

Orion . . . 

Reeled ns of yore l»eside the sea. 

When blitideu hy (Htioi*ion. 

Lcn^eLlovi : Tht Occuitation Orion 

(Ete'an Knight (Her'culSs is 
so called, because he burnt himself to 
death on mount (Eta or G^taea, in 
Thessaly. 

So also did that great CEtcan knigrht 
For hi& love's sake his lion's skin uncUght. 

B/t»str; Paent ’Jutent, v. 8 (X596). 

Offa, king of Mercia, was the son of 
Thingferih, and the eleventh in descent 
from Woden. Thus : Woden, (i) his son 
Wihtlaig, {2) his son Waermund, (3) Offa 
I., {4) Angeliheow, (5) Eornoer, (6) Icel, 
(7) Pybba, (8) Osmod, (9) Enwulf, (10) 
Thingferih, (ii) Offa, whose son was 
Egfert who died within a year of bis 
father. His daughter, Kadburga, married 
Beitric king of the West Saxons; and 
after the death of her husband, she went 
to the court of king Charlemagne. Offa 
reigned thirty-nine years (755-794). 

Offa’a Dyke, a dyke from Beachley 
to Flintshire, repaired by Offa king of 
Mercia, and used as a rough boundary of 
his territory. Asser, however, says— 

There wu in Mercia |a.u. S 55I a certain valiant kir g; 
who was feared by all the kmgs and neljflibounn^' 
states around. His name was Od'a. lie it w.-ts who 
had the ifreat ram[>art made from sea to $ca bolween 
Britain and Mercia.-~L(/i (ninth century). 

Offa, ... to keep the Britons back. 

Cast up that tniirhty mound of eighty miles la length. 
Athwart from tea to tea. 

Drayton ; Potyotbian, Ix. (1611}. 

O'Plalierty (Dennis), called “major 
O’Plahcrty.” A soldier, says he, is “no 
livery for a knave," and Ireland is “not 
the country of dishonour." 'The major 
ays court to old lady Rusport, but vher> 
e detects her dishonest purposes in brib¬ 
ing her lawyer lo make aw'ay with sir 
Oliver's will, and cheating Charles Dudley 
of his fortune, he not only abandons his 
suit, but exposes her dishonesty.— Cum- 
berland: The West Indian (lyji). 

Og, king of Bfiisan. Thus saith the 
rabbis— 

‘tht height of hU staturt 
Hr iniUs\ fl« aaod to drinti 
and toast 6»h hy holding thf 
lun. He ai^ked Noah to tai 
Noah wouihi not, liVhahthi 
N did not «KRch to Um kuw«i 


was aa,oM cubits 1'*^'*^' 

! water from the cloodx 
no before the of d»« 
ke him toliji Um wk, 

(flood WM at 

Of thlf ciilit 
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S 90 ye»n, md then he wat slain by the hand of 
OSes. 

Moses was himself ten cubits In stature {flfUtn 
and he took a spear ten cubliF Ion?, and threw it 
ten cubits high, and j ei It only rr;jrlied the heel of Ogf. 

. . When dead, his body reached as far as the rtTor 
Nile, In F-gypt, 

Ojf's mother was Enac, a daughter of Adam. Her 
i^ngers were two cubits long [onr yarcC], and on each 
hnger sha !iad two sharp nails She was devoured by 
i»ild beasts.— iMaracci. 

In the satire of Absalom and Achitophel, 
by Dryden and Tate, Thomas Sljadwcll, 
who was a very large man, is called 
"Og." 

Og from a treason tavern rolling home 
K.>und asM gloV>e, . . . 

With all tms bulk there's nothing lost in Og, 

For every Inch, that Is not fool, «s rogue. 

Pt. ic 45 *. etc 

Ogdoistes (4 iW.) or Ogdoiata, the 

eight heretical writers which St. Jerome 
so vigorously assailed (345-420); viz. (i) 
the ^fonlanists, (2) Hdveiius, (3) Jovinian, 
(4) Rufinus, (5) the Grigenists, (6) the 
Imciferians, (7) Vigilant ius, and (8) 
Pelagius. 

Og’ier the Dane, one of tlie pala#ins 
of ifie Chatleinagne ej)och. When too 
years old, Morgue the fay took him to the 
island of Av'alon, " hard by the terrestrial 
paradise ; “ g.Tve him a ring wh’ch rest«->rcd 
him to ri{)'’ rnanhoo 1, a crown which 
made him forget his past life, and intro¬ 
duced him to king Arthur. Two hundred 
years afterwards, she .sent him to defend 
France from the paynims, who h.ad 
invaded it ; and, having routed the 
invaders, he returned to Avalon again.— 
OgUt h Danois (a romance). 

In a pack of F'rench cards, Ogier the 
Dane Is knave of spades. His exploits 
are related in the Chansons de GesU: he is 
introduced by Ariosto in Orlando Furioso, 
and by Morris in his Earthly Paradise 
("August ’’). 

O^ipiers Swords^ Curtftna (’* the cutter “) 
and Sauvagine. 

OgieFs thrse^ Papillon, 

0g;l6 {Miss), friend of Mrs. Racket. 
She is very jealous of young girls, and 
even of Mrs, Racket, because she w'as 
some six years her junior.— Mrs. Cowley: 
I he Belle's Stratagem (1780). 

O'gflaby an old fop, vain to 

tixeess, but gotxl-natured withal, and 
quite the ilavc of maidens young and fair. 
At the age of 70, his lordship fancied 
fiiniself an Adonis, notwrithstanding his 
quahns and his rheumatism. He required 
a great deal of " brushing, oiling, screw¬ 
ing, and winding up before he appeared 
in public/' but* when fully made up, was 


game for the pari of " lover, rake, or 6lie 
gentleman." Lord Ogleby made his bow 
to Fanny Sterling, and promised to make 
her a countess ; but the young ladv had 
been privately married to Lovcwcll for 
four months.— Colman and Garriek: The 
Clandesiine Marriage (1766). 

No one could deliver such a dialos'ue as U found ia 
“lord 0^jl,*by'’ and in "sir Peter Teazle” 

Scandal, .Sliendan] with such point as ThooMrs King 
[1730-1805J.—/-ly? of StkiridaH. 

O'gri, giants who fed on human flesh. 

O'Q-roat [John], with his two brothers, 
Malcolm and Gavin, settled in Caithness 
in the reign of James IV. The families 
lived together in harmony for a time, and 
met once a year at J ohn's house. On one 
occasion a dispute arose about precedency 
—who was to take the head of the table, 
and who was to go out first. The old 
man said he would settle the question at 
the next annual muster; accordingly he 
made as many doors to his house as there 
were families, and placed his guests at a 
round tabic. 

(The legend is sometimes told some¬ 
what differently. See JOHN O'Groat,, 
P- 552-) 

O'Hara Family ( Tales of the), by 
John and Michael Branim (1825-26) 
They .ire tales of rebellion, violent passion 
turbulence, and crime. 

Oig M'Combicb [RoHn) or M'Gro 
gor, a Higl/an.l drover, who quarrels 
with Harry Wakefield an English drover, 
about a pasture-field, and stabs him. 
Being tried at Cailisle for murder, Robin 
is condemned to death .—Sir IV, Scott: 
The Two Diovers (lime, George III,). 

Oil on Troubled Waters. (See 

Di if ionary of Phrase and Fable, p, 911.) 

Oina-Morul, daughter of Mal-Orchol 
king of Fuaifed (a Soan^linavian island). 
Ton-Thormod asked her in marriage, 
and, being refused by the father, m^e 
w’ar upon him. Fingal sent his son 
Ossian to the aid of Mal-Orchol, and he 
look Ton-Thormod prisoner, ^e king 
now offered O.^sian his daughter to wife, 
but the warrior-bard discovered that the 
lady had given her heart toTon-Thormod ; 
whereupon he resigned bis claim, and 
brought about a happy reconciliation,— 
Ossian : Oina^Mcrul. 

Oith'ona, daughter of NuMth, be¬ 
trothed to Gaul son of Morni, and the 
day of their marriage was flxed; bat 
before the time arrived, Finga! s<^t for 
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Gaul to aid him in an expedition against 
the Britons. Gaul promised Oithona, if 
he survived, to return by a certain day. 
Lathmon, the brother of Oithona, w’us 
called away from home at the same time, 
to attend his father on an e.vpedition ; so 
the damsel was left alone in Dunlathmon. 
It was now that Dunrommath lord of 
Uthal (one of the Orkneys) came and 
carried her off by force to Trom'athon, a 
desert island, where he concealed her in 
a cave. Gaol returned on the day ap¬ 
pointed, heard of the rape, sailed for 
Trom'athon, and found the lady, who 
told him her tale of woe ; but scarcely 
had she ended when Dunrommath entered 
the cave with his followers. Gaul in¬ 
stantly fell on him, and slew him. While 
the battle was raging, L’iihona, arrayed 
as a warrior, rushed into the thickest of 
the fight, and was slain. When Gaul had 
cut off the head of Duimomraath, he saw 
what he thought a youth dying of a 
wound, and, taking oft the helmet, per¬ 
ceived it was Oithona. She died, and 
Gaul returned disconsolate to Dunlath¬ 
mon.— Ossian : Oithona. 

O. X., all correct. 

'* You are quite safe now, and we shall be off In a 
minute," says Harry. The door is locked, and the 
Ij-uard O. : Jennie the Ptinte's^ Ul 

JO*. 

Okba, one of the sorcerers in the caves 
of Dom-Daniel ‘'under the roots of the 
ocean." It was decreed by fate that one 
of the race of Hodeihah (3 syl.) w'oiild 
ue fatal to the sorcerers ; so Okba was 
sent forth to kill the whole race both 
root and branch. He succeeded in cutting 
off eij^t of them, but Thal’aba contrived 
to escape. Abdaldar was sent to hunt 
down the survivor, but was himself killed 
by a simoom. 

Curse on thee, Okba 1" Kha wla cried. .. . 

** Okba. wftit thou weak of heart t 

Oktuu wert thou blind of eyef 

Thy me and ours were on the lot . . . 

1 noo hast let slip the reins ctf Destiny. 

Curie thee, curse thee, Okba I * 

StnUh^: TkaUha the Destroyer, U. 7 (1797). 

O’X0a]l {Lieutenant), a quondam 
admirer of Mrs. Margaret Bertram of 
Singleside.— Sir W. Scott ; Guy Manner^- 
ing {time, George II.). 

OlaT#, brother of Noma, and grand- 
•ather of Minna Jind Brenda Troil,—Sir 
IK Scott: Tho Pirate (time, William 

ni.). 

OldAgereitored toToutli. The 

following means are efixeadous:— 

'Vhe fontaine de jouvence, ** cd! fit rajo- 


venir la gent; " the water of life (7.V.); 
the fountain of Bi'mini; the river of 
juvcscence at the foot of Olympus ; the 
dancing water, presented by prince Chery 
to Fairstar ; the water of the river Sy- 
baris (q.v ,); the broth of Medea. (See 
Medea’s Kettle, p. 691.) 

(For instances, see Youth Restored.) 

Old Armchair {The), a poem by 
Eliza Cook (1840). 

Old Bags. John Scott, lord Eldon; 
so called because he carried home with 
him in sundry bags the cases pending his 
judgment (1751-1^38). 

Old Bona Fide (a syL), Louis XIV. 
{1638, 1643-1715). 

Old Court Suburb {’The!), an his¬ 
torical account of Kensington and its 
celebrities by Leigh Hunt (1855). 

Old Curiosity Shop {The\, a tale 
by C. Dickens (1840). An old man, 
having run tlirough liis fortune, opened 
a curiosity shop in order to earn a living, 
and brought up a granddaughter named 
Nell [Trent], 14 years of age. 'Die child 
was the darling of the old man ; but, 
deluding hinr.ell with the hope of making 
a fortune by gambling, he lost every tiling, 
and went forth, with the child, a beggar. 
Their wanderings and adventures are 
recounted till they reach a quiet country 
village, where the old clergyman gives 
them a cottage to live in. Here Nell soon 
dies, and the grandfather is found dead 
upon her grave. The main character 
next to Nell is tliat of a lad named Kii 
[Nubbles], employed in the curiosity 
shop, who adored Nell as “an angel." 
This Ixiy gets into the service of Mr. 
Garland, a genial, benevolent, well-to-do 
man, in the suburbs of London; but 
Quilp bates the lad, and induces Brass, 
a solicitor of Bevis Marks, to put a £s 
bank-note in the boy’s bat, and then 
accuse him of theft. Kit is tried, and 
condemned to transportation, but the 
villainy being exposed by a girl-of-all- 
work nicknuned “ITie Marchioness," 
Kit is liberated and restored to his place: 
and Quilp is drowned. 

Old Cutty Soaxnes (i 0^/.). the 
fairy of the mine. 

Old Bbouy, a punning synonvm of 
Black-wood, editor of Blaciwiotts Maga- 
tine (1777-1834). 

Old BmgUak Baaroa {The), a tale 

by para Reeve (1777). 
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Old Fox {T/u), marshal Soult; so 
called from his strategic abilities and 
never-failing resources (1769-1851). 

Old Qih. Gibraltar Rock. 

Old Olory, sir Francis Burdett; so 
called by the radicals, because at one 
time he was their leader. In his latter 
years sir Francis joined the tories (1770- 
1844). 

Old Grog, admiral Edward Vernon ; 
so called from his wearing a grogram 
coat in foul weather (1684-1757). 

Old Harry, the deviL The Hebrew 
seirim j" hairy ones ”) is translated 

devils*^ in Lev. xvii. 7, probably mean¬ 
ing ‘*hc-goats,*’ 

Old Hickory. General Andrew 
Johnson was so called in 1813. He was 
first called "Tough," then "Tough as 
Hickory," then "Hickory," and lastly 
" Old Hickory." 

Old Humplirey, the pseudonyi^ 
of George Mogridge of London (died 

1854)- 

Old Lady of Threadueedle 
Street, a cant-name for the Bank of 
England. 

Old Biaid {The), a farce by Murphy 
(1761). Miss Harlow is the " old maid/’ 
aged 45, living with her brother and his 
bride a beautiful young w'oman of 23. 
A young man of fortune, having seen 
them at Ranelagh, falls in love with the 
younger lady ; and, inquiring their names, 
is told they arc " Mrs. and Miss Harlow." 
He takes it for granted that the elder 
lady Is the mother, and the younger the 
daughter; so asks permission to pay his 
addresses to "Miss Harlow." The re¬ 
quest is granted, but it turns out that the 
young man meant Mrs. Harlow, and the 
worst of the matter is, that the elder 
I piaster was engaged to be married to 
captain Cape, but turned him off for the 
younger man, Wlien the mistake was 
discovered, the old maid was left, like the 
last rose of summer, to " pine on the 
stem," for neither felt inclined to pluck 
and wear the dower. 

Old M«id{v4«), the signature adopted 
by Miss PhiUipps (1841). 

Old Maids, a comedy by S. Knowles 
(1841). The "old maids" are lady 
Blandie and lady Anne, two young ladies 
who resolve to die old maids. Their 
veiolutioiii, bowerer, are but ropes of 


sand, for lady Blanche falls in love with 
colonel Blount, and lady Anne with sir 
Philip Brilliant. 

Old Man [An), sir Francis Bond 
Head, bart., published his Bubbles from 
tfie Brunnen of Nassau under this signa* 
ture (1793-1875). 

Old Man ISlociiient ( The), Isoc'- 
rat^s the orator. The defeat of the 
Athenians at Cherona/a had such an effect 
on his spirits, that he languished and 
died within four days, in the 99th year of 
his age. 

. . . Uiat dishonest victory 
At Cberotues, fatal to liberty, 

Killed irltb report that Old Man Eloquent. 

ASilfen : Sonnet, bt. 

Old Man of Hoy {The), tall pillar 
of old red conglomerate in the island of 
Hoy. The softer parts have been washed 
away by the action of the w'aves. 

Old Man of the Motintain, 

Hassan-ben Sabah, sheik al Jebal; also 
called subah of Nishapoiir, the founder 
of the band (1090). Two letters are 
inserted in Rymer's Fxdera by Dr. Adam 
Clarke, the editor, said to be written by 
this sheik. 

Aloaddin, " prince >f the Assas¬ 
sins" (thirteenth century). 

Old Man of the Sea ( The), a mon¬ 
ster which contrived to get on tlie back of 
Sinbad the sailor, and refused to dis¬ 
mount. Sinbad at length made him 
drunk, and then shook him off.— Arabian 
Nights (" Sinbad the Sailor," iifth 
voyage). 

Old Man of the Sea {The), Phorcus. 
He had three daughters, with only one 
eye and one tooth between ’em.— Greek 
Mythology. 

Old Manor-Honse (The), a novel 
by Charlotte Smith. Mrs. Rayland is the 
lady of the manor; but Orlando and 
Monimia arc the hero and heroine (1793). 

Old Moll, the beautiful daughter of 
John Overie or Audery (contracted into 
Overs) a miserly ferryman. " Old 
Moll' is a standing toast with the parish 
officers of St. Mary Overs. 

Old Mortality, one of the best of 
Scott’s novels (1816). Morton is the best 
of his young heroes, and serves as an ex¬ 
cellent foil to the fanatical and gloomy 
Burley. The two classes of actors, via 
the brave and dissolute cavaliera and 
the resolute oppressed covenanters are 
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drawn in bold relief. The most striking 
incidents are the terrible encounter with 
Burley in his rocky fastness ; the dejection 
and anxiety of Morton on his return from 
Holland; and the rural comfort of Cuddie 
Headrigg’s cottage on the banks of the 
Clyde, with its thin blue smoke among 
the trees, ''showing that the evening 
meal was being made ready. ” 

Otd always appeared to me the ** Mar- 

Baton * ef Scott's novels.—.* Bntlisk 
LiUraturt^ U. 587. 

Old MortaUty, an itinerant anti¬ 
quary, whose craze is to clean the moss 
from gravestones, and keep their letters 
and efiigies in good condition.— Sir W* 
Scott: Old Mortality (time, Charles II.J. 

The prototype ol Old Mortality'’ 
was Robert Patterson. 

Old Noll, Oliver Cromwell (1599- 
1658). 

Old Nolls Fiddler^ sir Roger Le- 
strange, who played the bass-viol at the 
musical parties held at John Hingston's 
house, w'herc Oliver Cromwell was a con¬ 
stant guest. 

Old Rowley, Charles II. ; so called 
from his favourite race-horse (1630, x66o~ 
1685). 

N.B.— A portion of Newmarket race¬ 
course is still called ** Rowley mile." 

Old Stone, Henry Stone, statuary 
and painter (died 1653). 

Old Tom, cordial gin. So called 
from Tom Chamberlain (one of the firm 
of Messrs. Hodges’ gin distillery), who 
first concocted it. 

Oldboy {Colonel), a manly retired 
officer, fond of his glass, and not averse 
to a little spice of the Lothario spirit. 

Lady Mary Oldboy, daughter of lord 
Jessamy and wife of the colonel. A 
sickly nonentity, "ever complaining, ever 
having something the matter with her 
head, back, or legs." Afraid of the 
slightest breath of wind, jarred by a loud 
voice, and incapable of the least exertion. 

Diana Oldboy, daughter of the colonel 
She marries Harman. 

jessamy Oldboy, son of the colonel and 
^dy Maiy. An insufferable prig.— Bickar- 
staff: Lionel and Clarissa (1768). 

Qldbuck {ymathan), the antiquaiy, 
devoted to the study and accumulation 
of old coins and medals, etc. He is 
sarcastic, irritable, and a woman-hater; 
but kind-hearted, faithful to his friends, 
and a humorist.—IK Scott: Tka 
Antiquary (time, George llLj, 


An excellent tempei, with a slight dngmn of suTmigM 
humour; learning, wit, and (troUery, the more poisnant 
that they were a httle marked by the peculiarities of an 
old l>achelor ; a soundness of thought, rendered more 
forcible by an occasional quaintness of expression,— 
these were the qualities in which the creature of my 
imagination resembled my benevolent and excellent 
oldTriend.—dfiV 

The merit af Tht Antifuary as a novel rests on the 
Inimitable delineation of Oldbuck, that model of black- 
letter and Roman-camp antiquaries, whose odditiee 
and conversation are rich and racy as any of the old 
crusted port that Jehn of the Girnel might have held in 
his monastic cellars .—Enrltsh Litermture, 

ll su. 

Oldcastld (Sir John), a drama by 
Anthony Munday {1600). This play 
appeared with the name of Shakespeare 
on the title-page. 

Oldcastle (Humphrey), the assumed 
name of Henry St. John, viscount Boling- 
broke (1678-T751). 

Oldham (Sir John), in the Nabob by 
Foote (1772). A local squire, whose ances¬ 
tors had for ages controlled their family 
borough, opposed by sir Matthew Mile, 
who had risen from the ranks. 

Lady Oldham, his wife. 

Oldstyle (Jonathan), a name assumed 
by Washington Irving (1785-1859). 

Old'worth, of Oldworth uaks, a 
wealthy squire, liberally educated, very 
hospitable, benevolent, humorous* and 
whimsical He brings up Marla "the 
maid of the Oaks " as his ward, but she 
is his daughter and an heiress.— Bur- 
goyne: The Maid of the Oaks (1779). 

Olifant, the horn of Roland or Or¬ 
lando. This horn and the sword ** Du- 
rinda’na" were buried with the hero. 
Turpin tells us in his Chronicle that 
Charlemagne heard the blare of this horn 
at the distance of eight miles. 

Olifant (Basil), a kinsman of lady 
Margaret Bellenden, of the Tower of 
Tillietudlera,—.Sir W, Scott : Old Afat- 
tality (time, Charles II. ). 

Olifaimt \ljord Nigel), of Gtenvar- 
loch. On going to court to present a 
petition to king James I., be aroused the 
dislike of the duke of Buckingham. Lord 
Dalgarno gave him the cut direct, and 
Nigel struck him, but was obliged to seek 
refuge in Alsatia. After various adven¬ 
tures. he married Margaret Ramsay, the 
watchmaker's daughter, and obtain^ the 
title-deeds of his estates.— Sir IV, Scott: 
The Fortunes Nigel (time, James L). 

OUaa'pi*, the wife of tmeom* 
promising hi love, and felentle«i In httt. 

-^Ariosto: Orlando Fmrim {tSVS^ 
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Olim'pift, a proud Roman lady of 
high rank. When Rome was sacked by 
Bourbon, she flew for refuge to the high 
altar of St. Peter’s, where she clung to a 
golden cross. On the advance of certain 
soldiers in the army of Bourbon to seize 
her, she cast the huge cross from its 
stand, and as it fell it crushed to death 
the foremost soldier. Others then at¬ 
tempted to seize her, when Arnold dis¬ 
persed them and rescued the lady ; but 
the proud beauty would not allow the foe 
of her country to touch her, and flung 
herself from the high altar on to the pave¬ 
ment. Apparently lifeless, she was borne 
off; but whether she recovered or not w'e 
are not informed, as the drama was never 
finished.— Byron: The Deformed Trans¬ 
formed (1831). 

Olindo, the lover of Sophronia. Ala- 
dine king of Jerusalem, at the advice 
of his magicians, stole an image of the 
Virgin, and set it up as a palladium in 
the chief mosque. During the nighpit 
was carried off, and the king, unable to 
discover the thief, ordered all his Christian 
subjects to be put to death. To prevent 
this massacre, Sophronia delivered up 
herself as the peri:)etrator of the deed, 
and Olindo, hearing thereof, went to the 
king and declared Soplironia innocent, as 
lie himself had stolen the image. The 
king commanded both to be put to death, 
but by the intercession of Clorinda they 
were both set free.— Tasso: Jerusalem 
Delivered, ii. {iS 7 S)' 

Olipliant or OU^Iiant, the twin- 
brother of Argan'td the giantess. Their 
father was Typhaeus, and their mother 
Earth.— Spenser: Fa'irie Queene, iii, 7, 
It (1590). 

01 iT 6 | emblem of peace. In Greece 
and Rome, those who desired peace used 
to cariy an olive branch in their hand 
(see Gen. viii. ii). 

Pc«c« iltting under her olive, and slurring the days 

gone by. 

Tennyson: Muud, I.I9 (1855). 

Olive Trte {The), emblem of Athens, 
in memory of the famous dispute between 
Minerva (the patron goddess of Athens) 
and Neptune. Both deities wished to 
found a city on the same spot ,* and re¬ 
ferred the matter to Jove. The king of 
gods and men decreed that the privilege 
should be granted to whichever would 
bestow the roost useful gift on the future 
inhabitants. Neptune struck the earth 
with his trident^ and forth came a war- 
horse; Minerva produced an olive tree, 


emblem of peace; and Jove gave the 
verdict in favour of Minerva. 

Oliver, the elder son of sir Rowland 
de Boys \Bwor\ left in charge of his 
younger brother Orlando, whom he hatoi 
and tried indirectly to murder. Orlando, 
finding it impossible to live in his 
brother’s house, fled to the forest of 
Arden, where he joined the society of 
the banished duke. One morning, he 
saw a man sleeping, and a serpent and 
lioness bent on making him their prey. 
He slew both the serpent and the lioness, 
and then found that the sleeper was his 
brother Oliver. Oliver's disposition from 
this moment underwent a complete 
change, and he loved his brother as much 
as he had before hated him. In the 
forest, the two brothers met Rosalind 
and Celia. The former, who was the 
daughter of the banished duke, married 
Orlando; and the latter, who was the 
daughter of the usurping duke, married 
OXistr.-^Shakespeare: As You Like it 

(1598)- 

Oliver and Sowland (or Boland), 

the two chief paladins of Charlemagne. 
Shakespeare makes the duke of Alen9on 
say— 

Froissart, a countryman of ours, records, 

England all Olivers and Rowlands bred 

During the time Edward the Third did reign. 

Skak<speart: x //enry VI, act 1. sc. • (xS 9 S). 

Oliver's Horse, Ferrant d'Espagne. 

Oliver's Sword, Haute-claire. 

Oliver le Sain or Oliver le Diahle, 
court barber, and favourite minister of 
Louis XI. Introduced by sir W. Scott 
in Quentin Durward and Anne of Geier- 
stein (time, Edward IV,). 

Oliver Twist, a novel by C. Dickens 
(1838). Oliver was born in a parish work- 
house, and his mother died soon after his 
birth. When be was 9 years old he was 
deputed by the workhouse boys to go 
and ask the master for a little more gnieL 
This was thought by Mr. Bumble, the 
parish beadle, so great an offence, that 
the board of directors gave Mr. Sower- 
berry, the coffin-maker, £$ to take him 
off their hands. Mrs. ^werberry, her 
servant Charlotte, and Noah Claypole 
behaved to him so insolently and cruelly 
that be ran aw^ to London, seventy miles 
off, and there fell into the hands of 
Dawkins (the Artful Dodger), vidio Intrb^ 
duced him to Fagin, a Jew, who kspt 8 
gang of pickpockets, thieves, ahd 
breakers. Going out Uhder the clutr|te 
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of two boys, he saw them pick the 
pocket of Mr. Brownlow and run away. 
A hue and cry arose ; Oliver ran in the 
opposite direction, was caught, and taken 
bttore Mr. Fang the magistrate, but 
fainted in the dock. Mr. Brownlow had 
eompassion on him, took him to his 
house, and treated him so kindly that 
Oliver was most grateful and attached. 
One day Mr. Brownlow sent him on an 
errand, to return a parcel of books and 
pay a small bill; he was seen by some of 
Fagin’s gang and taken to the Jew’s den. 
Some time rolled on, when Bill Sikes 
planned to break into Mrs. Maylie's 
mansion at Cherisey, and Oliver was sent 
to get through a small lattice and open 
the front door. Instead of doini^ «,o, he 
alarmed the house, and one of the men- 
servants, bring a gun, wounded him in 
the arm. Sikes drew him up. and, run¬ 
ning off, left him in a ditch. Next day, 
feiint with fright, fatigue, and loss of 
blood, he applied at the mansion for 
relief, was taken in, and most tenderly 
treated by Mrs. Maylie and her “ niece 
Rose. Ultimately it was discovered that 
Rose was his own sister. He came into a 
small property left by his father; and 
when Rose married the son of ^^^s. May- 
lie, Mr. Brownlow adopted Oliver as his 
heir. 


OLIVIA, a rich countess, whose love 
was sought by Orsino duke of Illyria; 
but, having lost her brother, Olivia lived 
for a time m entire seclusion, and in no 
wise reciprocated the duke's love; in 
consequence of which Viola nicknamed 
her ** Fair Cruelty.” Strange as it may 
seem, Olivia fell desperately in love with 
Viola, who was dressed as the duke’s 
page, and sent her a ring. Mistaking 
^bastian (Viola's brother) for Viola, she 
married him out of hand.— Shakespeare: 
Twelfth Night (1614). 

wer* Shakespeare's words more finely gfiven 
than by Miss M. Tree [iSoe-tSfie] in the speech to 
** Olivia," beHiaAlng, '* Make me a wUlow cabin at thy 
fKt*.**—(iSni). 


OUVia, a female TartufTe (a syL ), and 
consummate hypocrite of most unblushing 
edrontcfy.— Wycherly: The Plain Dealer 


‘■a, 


(Toe due de Montausierwas the proto- 
ty^ of Wycherly's “ Mr. Manly^’ the 
"plain dealer," and of Moli^re’s "Mi¬ 
santhrope."} 


OliT'ia, daughter of sir James Wood- 
eflle, left in charge of a meroenary 
Wfikch, who, to secure to himself her 


fortune, shut her up in a convent in Paris. 
She was rescued by Leontine Croaker, 
brought to England, and became his 
—Goldsmith : The Good-natured 
Man (1768). 

Oliv'ia, the tool of Ludovico. She 
loved Vicentio, but Vicentio was plighted 
to Evadne sister of Colorma. Ludovico 
induced Evadne to substitute the king's 
mmialuie for that ol Vicentio, winch she 
was accustomed to wear. When Vicentio 
returned, and found Evadne with the 
king’s miniature, he believed v^hat Lud'> 
V3CO had told him, that she was the king’s 
wanton, and he c<ast her off. Olivia re¬ 
pented of her duplicity, and explained it 
all to Vicentio, whereby a reconciliation 
took place, and Vicentio married his 
troth-plighted lady “ more sinned again.st 
than sinning.”— Shiel: Evadne or The 
Statue (1820). 

Olivia, “ the rose of Aragon," was 
the daughter of Ruphi'no, a peasant, and 
bride of prince Aloiuo of Aragon. The 
king refused to recognize the marriage, 
and, sending his son to the army, com¬ 
pelled the cortez to pass an act ol divorce, 
lliis brought to a head a general revolt. 
*1116 king was dethroned, and Almagro 
made regent. Almagro tried to make 
Olivia marry him ; ordered her father 
to the rack, and her brother to death. 
Meanwhile the prince returned at the head 
of his army, made himself master of the 
city, put down the revolt, and had his 
marriage duly recogniz^. As for 
Almagro, be took poison and died.— 
Knowles : The Rose of Aragon (1842)* 

Olivia JPRIMrose], the elder daugh¬ 
ter of the vicar of Wakefield. She was a 
sort of Heb^ in beauty, open, sprightly, 
and commanding. Olivia Primrose 
"wished for many lovers," and eloped 
with squire Thornhill. Her father went 
in search of her, and. on his return home¬ 
ward, stopped at a roadside inn, called 
the Harrow, and there found her turned 
out of the house by the landlady. It was 
ultimately discovered that she was legally 
married to the squire.— Goldsmith : Vicar 
of Wakefield (1765). 

Olivia de Zuniga, daughter of don 
Cassar. She fixed her heart on having 
Julio de Melessina for her husband, and 
so behaved to all other suitors as to drive 
them away* Thus to don Garcia she 
pretended to be a termagant; to doft 
Vincentio, who was musitS mad, she pro 
fei|^d n lo^ a JewVharp above ^ery 
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other instrument. At last Julio appeared, 
and her “bold stroke" obtained as its 
reward ‘ * the husband of her choice."— 
Mrs. Cowley: A Bold Stroke for a Hus¬ 
band {1782). 

Olla, bard of Cairbar. These bards 
acted as heralds.— Ossian. 

Ollapod (Comet), at the Galen's 
Head. An eccentric country apothecary, 
“ a jumble of physic and shooting.” Dr. 
Ollapod is very fond of “ wit,” and when 
he has said what he thinks a smart thing, 
he calls attention to it, with “He! hel 
he 1 ” and some such expression as “Do 
you take, good sir ? do you take ? ” But 
when another says a smart thing, he 
titters, and cries, “That's well 1 that's 
very well 1 Thank you, good sir, I owe 
you one 1 ” He is a regular rattle-pate ; 
details all the scandal of the village; 
boasts of his achievements or misadven¬ 
tures ; is very mercenary, and wholly 
without principle.— Colman: The Hhor 
Gentleman (1802). 

(This character is evidently a copy 
of Dibdin's “doctor Pother” in The 
Farmer'i Wife, lySa) 

Ollomand, an enchanter, who per- 
funded Ahu'bal, the rebellious brother of 
Misnar sultan of Delhi, to try by bribery 
to corrupt the troops of the sultan. By 
an unlimited supply of gold, he soon 
made himself master of the southern pro¬ 
vinces, and Misni\r marched to give him 
battle. Ollomand, with 5000 men, went 
in advance and concealed his company in 
a forest; but Misnar, apprized thereof by 
spies, set fire to the forest, and Olio* 
mand was shot by the discharge of his 
own cannons, fired spontaneously by the 
flames; “ For enchantment has no power 
except over those who are first deceived 
by tne enchanter.”— Sir C. Morell 
Ridley]: Tales (f the Genii (“The En¬ 
chanter's Tale,” vi., 1751). 

Olxiey Boctxine (The), an exten- 
iion of the “Monroe Doctrine;** ex¬ 
pounded in 1895 in the United States ; 
that “ No European Power has a right 
to intervene forcibly in the affairs of the 
New World ; and tnat the United States, 
owing to its superior size and power, is 
the natoral protector and champion of 
a//American nations; and that permanent 
political union between a European and 
American State is unnatural and inex¬ 
pedient** Mt Olney was secretmy of 
tate when Mr% Cleveland was president 

iif« Ooai tMiapSiiy to CMi4a aad IMtbA 


Olney Hymns, by Cowper and the 
Rev. J. Newton, Cowper and Nevvton 
lived adjoining, at Olney, Bucks (1779). 

Olof (Sir), a bridegroom W’ho rode 
late to collect guests to his wedding. On 
his ride, the daughter of the erl-king met 
him, and offered him a pair of gold spurs, 
a silk doublet, and gold, if he would dance 
with her; when he refused, she struck him 
“vntb an elf-stroke." On the morrow, 
when the bridal party were assembled, 
sir Olof was found dead in a wood— A 
Danish Legend (Herder). 

OljTnpia, countess of Holland and 
wife of Bire'no. Being deserted by 
Bireno, she w^as bound naked to a rock by 
pirates, but was delivered by Orlando, 
who took her to Ireland, where she mar¬ 
ried king Oberto (bks, iv., v.).— Ariosta: 
Orlando Furioso {1516). 

Olym'pla, sister to the great-duke of 
Muscovia,— Beaumont and Fletcher: The 
Loyal Subject (1618). 

Olympus, of Greece, was on the 
confines of Macedonia and Thessaly. 
Here the court of Jupiter was held. 

Olympus, in the dominions of Prestcr 
John, was “three days' journey from 
paradise." A corrupt form of Alumbo, 
the same as Colombo, in Ceylon. 

Omar KEayy^m, the Persian 

astronomer - poet of Nishapur. Full 
name, Ghiyalh-ud-Din Abu-l-Fath Omar 
ibn Ibrahim-al-Khayyami. Born in iith 
centui^’. He wTole ten works, the chief 
being The Rubaiyat. This was trans¬ 
lated by Edward Fitzgerald (1857), w'ho 
did not give a literal translation, but 
represent^ the poet's thoughts upon the 
subjects touched on. 

Omawhaws [Om*-a waws] or Cm'- 
alias, an Indian tribe of Dacota (United 
States). 

Ombrelia, the rival oi Smilinda for 
the love of Sharper; “strong as the 
footman, as the master sweet?’— Pope: 
Eclogues (“The Basset Table," 1715). 

Omuipresence of the Deity ( The\ 
a poem by Robert Montgomery (1833). 

Omnium {Jacob), the name assumed 
by Matthew J. Higgins in the Times. 

One Side. All m one side, like ike 
Bridgmorth election. Bridgenoim wai a 
pocket borough of the Apl^ faiii%. 
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One Thing at a Time, This was 
D« Witt’s great maxim {S/^ctaior). 

OVeal {Shan), leader of the Irish 
insui^ents in 1567. Shan O’Neal was 
notorious for profligacy. 

Onei'sa (3 ^/.), daughter of Moath 
a well-to-do Bedouin, in love with 
Thal'aba “ the destroyer ” of sor¬ 
cerers. Thalaba, being raised to the office 
of vizier, married Oneiza, but she died 
on the bridal night.— Southey: Thabala 
^Iksiroyer, ii., vii. (1797). 

Oneyda Warrior {The), OutalissI 
{g,v.y--Campb€ll: Gertrude of Wyoming 
(1809). 

Only {The), Johann Paul Friedrich 
Richter, called by the Germans Der Ein- 
uige, from the unique character of his 
writings. 

Not without reason have his panes:ynsrs named him 
Jean Paul der Em/nge, “ Jean Paul the Onlv," ... for 
•urel^, in the whole circle of literature, we took in vain 
Sar his parallel—Co 

H The Italians call Bernardo Accolti, 
an Italian poet of the sixtef*nth century, 
•♦Aretino the Only,” or LUnico Arefino. 

Open, Ses'am^l (3 syU), the magic 
words which caused the cave door o.f the 
forty thieves ” to open of itself, *' Shut, 
SesamA 1 ’* were the words which caused 
it to shut. Sesamd is a grain, and hence 
Cassim, when he forgot the word, cried, 

‘' Open, Wheat I ” “ Open, Rye! ” ‘' Open, 
Barley I ” but the door obeyed no sound 
but “Open, Sesamd! ”— Arabian Nights 
(“Ali Baba, or the Forty Thieves"). 

Openins » handkerchief, in which he had a sample 
•f sesam^ he showed it me, and inquired how much a 
tar^e measure of the g^rain was worth. ... 1 told him 
that, according to the present price, it would be worth 
one hundred drachms of Arabian Nights 

(** The Chrisdau Merchant's Story 

Oplialla, the young, beautiful, and 

E ious daughter of rolo'nius lord chamber- 
lin to the king of Denmark. Hiimlet 
fell in love with her, but, finding marriage 
inconsistent with his views of vengeance 
against “his murderous, adulterous, and 
usurping uncle," he affected madne.s3; 
and Ophelia was so wrought upon by bis 
strange behaviour to her, that her intellect 
gave way. In an attempt to gather 
Sowers from a brook, the branch of a tree 
^ was holding snapped, and, falling 
into the water, she was drowned,— Shahe- 
speare: /iamtet {t^g6}. 

(Tata Wilkinson, speaking of Mrs. 
Cibber (Dr. Ame's daughter, 1710-1766), 
says, “ Her features, figure, and singing, 
made her the best 'Ophelia* that ever 
appeared either oefore or since.*') 


Ophiuchua [O/^i-a'-hus], the con¬ 
stellation Serpentarius. Ophiuchus is a 
man who holds a serpent (Greek, ophis) 
in his hands. The constellation is situated 
to the south of Herculh; and the prin¬ 
cipal star, called “ Ras Alhague," is in 
the man's head. [Ras Alhague is from 
the Arabic, rds-al-hazvwd, ' ‘ the serpent- 
charmer’s head.”) 

SatSQ stood 

Unterrified, and lik« a cutnet burned, 

Tlxat lires the langth of Ophiuchus hujj'tt 
In the Arctic sky. 

Milton : Paradis* Lost, U. 709, etc (t 605 ). 

Ophin'ia, island of serpents near 
Crete ; called by the Romans Cotubra'ria, 
The inhabitants were obliged to quit it, 
because the snakes were so abundant. 
Milton refers to it in Paradise Lost, x. 
528 (1665). 

Opium-Sater ( English),Thorns 
de (,)uincey, who published Confessions of 
an English Opium-Eater {1785-1859). 

O. P. CJ., Robert Merry (1755-^798); 
object of Gifford’s satire in the Baviad 
and Mceviad; and of Byron's in his 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
He married Miss Brunton, the actress. 

And Merry'# metaphors appear aatw, 

Chained to the sijfiiature oi O. H. Q. 

Sfyron : Bards and Scotch Reviewsrs (1809). 

^ Opus Magnus, by Roger Bacon ; de¬ 
dicated to pope Clement IV. (1267). 

Opus Minus, by the same author 

(posthumous). 

Opus Tertium, by the same author 
(posthumous). 

(Rogrer BacWk lived 1814-1093.) 

Oracle (To Worh the), to raise money 
by some dodge. The “Oracle** was a 
factory established at Reading, by John 
Kendrick, in 1624. It was designed for 
returned convicts and any one out of 
employment. So when a workman “ bad 
no work to do," be would say, “ 1 must 
go and work the Oracle,” f.r. 1 must go to 
the Oracle for work. (See Equivokss, 
P- 3 ^ 7 -) 

Oracle of the Clmrcb {TA*), St. 

Bernard (1091-1153). 

Oracle of the Holy Bottle f 

an oracle sought for by Rabelais, tp iiolve 
the knotty point “whether Fanwge (a 
syl.) should marry or not.** The question 
had been put to sibyl and poet, moult and 
fool, philosopher and witch, but: uone 
could answer it The oracle wal ulti¬ 
mately found In Lanierndahd. 

%• This, df course, is u ssdirs on ths 
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celibacy of the clergy and the withhold- i 
ing of the cup from the laity. Shall the t 
clergy marry or not ?—that was the moot 
point; and the “Bottle of Tent Wine,'* J 
or the clergy, who kept the bottle to 
themselves, alone could solve it. The 
oracle and priestess of the bottle were 1 
called Bacduc (llthrcwf for “bottle").— { 

RaUlaU: Pania^ruel^ iv., v. (1545). 

Oracle of the Sieve and Shears ^ 

{Tk€\ a method of divination known to 
the Greeks, The modus operands in the 
Middle Ages was as follows :—'I'bc points 
of a pair of shears w’ere stuck in the rim 
of a sieve, and two persons supported the 
shears with their finger-tips. A verse of 
the Bible was then read aloud, and while 
the names of persons sus[>ectcd were called 
over,ithe sieve was supposed to turn when 
the right name was suggested. (See Key 
AND Bible, p. 565.) 

searching for things lost vrith « sieve and sbean.—> 

B*h yons0n: Th* AUkemist, L a (t6io]. 

Omol0 of Truth, the magnet. * 

And by the oracle of truth below, ^ 

The wondrous majfuet, guides the wayward prow. t 
Fakotur : J ht .\Htj>wrt<k, li. a (1756!. 

Oracloa. (See Equivokes, p, 327.) ^ 

Orange (Prince of), a title given to 
the heir-apparent of the king of Holland. 
“Orange" is a petty principality in the j 
territory of Avignon, in the possession of ^ 
the Nassau family. 

Oranla, the lady-love of Ara^adis of * 
Gaul.— Lobeira : Atnadis of Gaul (four¬ 
teenth century). , 

Orator Henley, the Rev. John ^ 
Henley, who for about thirty years de- * 
livered lectures on theological, political, 1 
and literaiy subjects (1692-1756). 

Hogarth has introduced him into 
several of bis pictures; and Pope says of 
him— ] 

Imbround with native bronae, lo t Henley aUnda < 
Tunincr Ills voice, and balancing his hanaa. , 

How fluent nonsense trickles from hU tongue t j 

How sweet the periods, neither uid nor sung I. •. t 
Oh, great restorer of the good old stage, * 

Preacher at once and xany of thy age I 
Oh, wtmhy thou of Egypt’s wtae abodes; 

A oeeent priest where monkeys were the gods I 

Fi^ : The Dumiaa, iU. 199, etc. (174s). ' 

Orator Hunt, the great demagogue < 
in the time of the Wellington and Peel 
adniinistrations. Henry Hunt, M,P,.used 
to wear a grey hat, and these hats were 
for the time a badge of democratic prin¬ 
ciples, and called “radical hats" (1773- 1 

‘835)- 

Orbaaojftv the painter of Ube'da, 
who paint^ wo preposterously that be 


inscribed under his objects what he meant 
them for. 

Orbaneja would paint a cock to wretchedly designed, 
that ha was obliged to Inscribe under it, ** This Is s 
cock."—'Crrwaw/w ; Quixote, II. L 3 (1615). 

Orbilius, the schoolmaster who taught 
Horace. The poet calls him “ the fiogger " 
(plagbsus). — Bp,, ii. 71. 

*.* The OrbiUan Stick is a birch rod 
or cane. 

Ordeal (A Fiery), a sharp trial or 
test. In England there were anciently 
two ordeals—one of water and the other 
of fire. The water ordeal was for the 
laity, and the fire ordeal for the nobility. 
If a noble was accused of a crime, he or 
his deputy was tried by ordeal thus: He 
had Cither to hold in his hand a piece of 
red-hot iron, or had to walk blindfold and 
barefoot over nine red-hot ploughshares 
laid lengthwise at unequal distances. If 
he passed the ordeal unhurt, he was de¬ 
clared innocent; if not, he was accounted 
guilty. This method of punishment arose 
from the notion that “ God would defend 
the right," even by miracle, if needs be. 

Ordella, the wife of Thierry king of 
France, in the tragedy of Thierry and 
Theodoret, by J. Fletcher. 

Flcichet’s •* Ordtlb " and E'ord’s ''Calantha" 
are tbe most perfect women in the whole range oi 
fiction. 

Ordigale, the otter, in the beast-epic 
of Reynard the Fox, i. (1498). 

Ordovi'cee (4 syl.), people of Ordo- 
vicia, that is, Flintshire, Denbighshire, 
Merionethshire, Montgomeryshire, Car¬ 
narvonshire, and Anglesey. (In Latin 
the i is short: OrdovUes. ) 

The Otdovfces now which North Wales people be. * 
Drayton : FolyoiHon, avl (x6x3). 

Or'dovies (3 syl.), the inhabitants of 
Nonh Wales. (In Latin North Wales is 
called OrdoviPia,] 

Beneath his[vfgf-<c#/«’r] fatal sword theOrdoviostefall 
(Inhabiting the west}, those people last of all 
« . . witUsiood. 

Dre^yton; FotyoiHon, vilL (x6x«). 

Or'ead (3 syL), a mountain-nymph. 
Tennyson calls “ Maud" an oread, bo» 
cause her hall and garden were on a hili 

1 see my Orefid coming down. 

Ataud, 1. avL t Uktjk 

Oread. Echo is so called. 

Ore'adev (4 {7^*} or O'reads (3 {y/.), 
mountain-nymphs. 

Ye Cambrian t/fWrAjshcpbeeda then, whom thaaemir 
mottntaios plewm. 

And ye our fcUow-nyiaphi, ye Sght OreidSa. 
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OreVio, ihc favourite liorse of king 
Roderick the last of the Goths. 

Twas Orelio 

On which he rode, Roderick's own battle-horse, 
Who from his master's hand was wont to feed 
And with a ^lad docility obey 
liis voice familiar. 

SoHih^: X^Uridt, «<f., xiv. (18x4). 

Oi*68'tes (3 -^/,), son of Agamemnon, 
betrothed to Hcrmi'on^ (4 sy/.) daughter 
of Menela'os (4 ry/.) king of Sparta. At 
the downfall of Tro^, Menelaos promised 
Hermion^ in marriage to Pyrrhos king 
of Epiros, but Pyrrhos fell in love with 
Androm'achd the widow of Hector, and 
his captive. An embassy, led by Orestds, 
was sent to Epiros, to demand that the 
son of Andromache should be put to 
death, lest as he grew up he might seek 
to avenge bis father's death. Pyrrhos 
refused to comply. In this embassage, 
Orestfis met Herraionfi again, and found 
her pride and jealousy roused to fury by 
the slight offered her. She goaded Orestes 
to avenge her insults, and the amba'^sadors 
fell on Pyrrho.s and murdered him. I Icr- 
mion8, when she saw the dead body of 
the king borne along, stabbed herself, 
and Orestes went raVing mad.— Philips: 
The Distressed Mother (1712). 

AD tb* parts In which I ever saw [//'. C. Macr*ady\ 
•uch as "Orestes,” *'Miraiuiola,'^ "William Tell,^* 
"Rob Roy." and " Claude Meluottc," lie certainly had 
tnade his own.—A'rtA /*. Young: Ltft o/C. hf. i'oung, 

Orfeo aud Keuro'dis, the tale of 
Orpheus and Eurydlc^, with the Gothic 
machinery of elves and fairies. 

(Gllick has an opera called Orfec; the 
libretto, by Calzabigi, based on a dramatic 
piece by Poliziano, 1764.) 

Orsfari'ta, “the orphan of the Frozen 
^Sca," and heroine of the drama. (Sec 
Martha, p. 68 J. )~~Slirlin^: The Orphan 
of the Frozen Sea (1856). 

Or'^lnSy the betrothed lover of 
Pcnth?a, by the consent of her father; 
but at the death of her father, her brother 
Ith^ocl^ compelled her to marry Bass'anfts, 
whom she hated. Ithoclfis was about to 
marry the princess of Sparta, but a little 
before the event was to take place. Pen- 
thea starved herself to death, and (>gilus 
was condemned to death for murdering 
Ilhoclte.— The Broken Heart 

OrgogUo \Pr-goU-yo\ a hideous 
giant, as tall as three men, son of Earth 
and Wind. Finding the Red Cross 
Knight at the fountain of ldleness» he 
beats him with a club, and makes him 
his slave, Una informs Arthur of it, and 
Arthur liberates the knight and slays the 


giant {Rev, xiii. 5, 7, with Dan^ vil, •!« 
22).— Spenser: Faerie Queene, i. (i59Cd. 

*.* Arthur first cut off Orgog\i<>s ifi 
arm, i.e. Bohemia was cut off first from 
the Church of Rome ; then he cut off the 
giant’s ri^ht leg, i.e. England. 

Orgou, brother-in-law of Tartuffe 
(a syl.). His credulity and faith in 
Tartuffe, like that of his mother, can 
scarcely be shaken even by the evidence 
of his senses. He hopes against hope, 
and fights every inch of ground in defence 
of the religious hypocrite.— MoHire: 
Tartuffe (1664). 

ORIA'NA, daughter of Lisuarte king 
of England, and spouse of Am'adis of 
Gaul (bk. ii. 6). The general plot of this 
series of romances bears on this marriage, 
and tells of the thousand and one obstacles 
from rivals, giants, sorcerers, and so on, 
which had to be overcome before the 
consummation could be effected. It Is 
in this unity of plot that the Amadis 
series differs from its predecessors—the 
Arthurian romances, and those of the 
paladins of Charlemagne, which arc de¬ 
tached adventures, each complete in itself, 
and not bearing to any common focus.— 
Amadis de Gaul (fourteenth century), 

^ Queen Elizabeth is called “the peer¬ 
less Oriana," especially in the madrigals 
entitled The Triumphs of Oriana (i&i). 
Ben Jonson applies the name to the queen 
of James I. (Oriens A nna), 

Oria'na, the nursling of a lioness, 
with whom Esplandian fell in love, and 
for V horn be underwent all his perils and 
exploits. She was the gentlest, fairest, 
and most faithful of her sex.— Lobeira: 
Am'adis of Gaul (fourlcenth century). 

Orlan’a, the fair, brilliant, and witty 
“chaser ” of the “ wild goose ” Mirabel, 
to whom she is betrothed, and whose wife 
she ultimately becomes,— Fletcher: The 
Wild-goose Chase (1652), 

Orian'ai the w^ard of old Mirabel* and 
bound by contract to her guardian’s son 
w'liora she loves. Young Mirabel shilly¬ 
shallies, till he gets into trouble with 
Lamorce (a syl. ), and is in danger of being 
murdered, when Oriana, dressed as a 
page, rescues him. He then declares that 
his “ inconstancy has had a lesson/* and 
he marries the SaAy.^Farquhar: The 
Inconstant (tjoa). 

Orian'a, in Tennyson's ballad so 
called, “ stood on the castle wall/* to sec 
her spouse, a Nodand dhlef, fight* A 
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foeman went between " the chief and the 
wall," and discharged an arrow, which, 
glancing aside, pierced the lady’s heart 
and killed her. The ballad is the lamen¬ 
tation of the chief on the death of his 
bride (1830). 

O'riande (3 syl\ a fay who lived 
at Rosefleur, and brought up Maugis 
d'Aygremont. When her prot^gi grew 
up, she loved him, " d’un si grand amour, 
qu’elle doute fort qu'il ne se departe 
d'avecques elle."— Romance de Maugis 
dAygremoni ei de Vivian son Frere. 

O'riel, a fair)', w hose empire lay along 
the banks of the Th.uues, when king 
Oberon held his court in Kensington 
Gardens.— Tickcll: Kensington Gardens 
(1686-1740). 

Oriental Tales, by le comte de 
Cay Ills (1740): French. There is an 
English version. 

Orifiamme, the banner of St. Denis. 
When the counts of Vexin became 
possessed of the abbc7, the banner jififsed 
int‘~>. their hands; and when, in 1083, 
Philippe I. united Vexin to the crown, 
the oriflamme or sacred banner belonged 
to France. In 111941 was first used as a 
national banner. It consists of a crimson 
silk flag, mounted on a gill staff {un 
glaive tout dorioh est aiachii une haniere 
vermeille). The loose end is cut into 
three wavy Vandykes, to represent longues 
of flame, and a silk tassel is hung at each 
cleft. In war the display of this standard 
indicates that no quarter will be given. 
The English standai d of no quarter was 
the " burning dragon." 

*, * Raoul de Prcsle says the oriflamme 
was used in the lime of Charlemagne, 
being the gift of the patriarch of Jerusa¬ 
lem. We are told that all infidels were 
blinded who looked on it, Froissart says 
it w’as displayed at the battle of Rosbecq, 
in the reign of Charles VI., and “no 
sooner W2is It unfurled, than the fog 
desired away, and the sun shone on the 
French alone." 

I hara oot reared the OrliUmme of doatJx. 

» , . me it behovei 
To epare the foe. 

S*uiktiy : yoan q/jirc, viU. 691, etc. 

Oriirina, the lady-love of Gryphon 
brother of Aquilant. But the faithless fair 
one took up with Mart&no, a most im¬ 
pudent boaster and a coward. Being at 
Damascus during a tournament in which 
Ghryphon was the victor, Martano stole 
the armour of Gryphon, arrayed himself 
In it» look the prises, and then decamped 


with the lady. Aquilant happened to see 
them, bound them, and took them back 
to Damascus, where Martano was hanged, 
and the lady kept in bondage for the 
judgment of Lucina.— Ariosto; Orlande 
Furioso (1516). 

Origin of Species (The), by 
“ Means of Natural Selection," b) 
Charles R. Darwin (1859). The object 
is to show the presen'ation of the 
strongest in the struggle of life. Those 
animals die off which are unable to bear 
up against this struggle, and those ani¬ 
mals continue their species which arc 
best able to overcome the difficulties of 
the battle of life. From birth there is in 
many cases a considerable difference, and 
if this difference is perpetuated it consti¬ 
tutes a species. 

There can be no doubt th<it such an mnimel as th« 
fo» owes its species to the dog- and some other animal. 
Many of the bird tnbe are nunifestly crou-breeda. 

Orillo, a magician and robber, who 
lived at the mouth of the Nile. He was 
the son of an imp and fairy'. When any 
one of his limbs was lopped off, he had the 
power of restoring it; and when his head 
was cut off, he could take it up add 
replace it. Wljen Astolpho encountered 
this magician, he was informed that his 
life lay in one particular hair ; so instead 
of seeking to maim him, he cut off the 
magic hair, and the magician fell lifeless 
at his feet.— Ariosto: Orlando Furioso 
(1516), 

Orinda “ the incomparable,” Mrs. 
Katherine Philipps, who lived in the 
reign of Charles II. and died of small¬ 
pox. 

Her praises were sung by Cowley. 
Dry’den, and others. 

W'e «Ilo«r( d you l>eauty, tmd wt did stifamlt . • 

Ah, cruel s,ex, will you depose us too to witf 
Orinda docs In that too rcig-n. 

Cewl^y : On Orinda's FMMJt (id47)« 

O'riold (3 sylX In America, the 
“ iialtimore oird " Is often so called ; but 
the oriole is of the thrush family, and the 
Baltimore bird is a starling. Its nest is 
a pendulous cylindrical pouch, some six 
inclics long, usually suspended from two 
twigs at the extremity of a branch, and 
thcicforc liable to swing backwards and 
furwards by the force of the wind. Hence 
LongfeJlow compares a child’s swing to 
an oriole's nest— 

. . . like «B oriole’s n«9t. 

From which the laujrhins birds h*y% takon wlwi 

By thee sbandoned hens» thy ruum twhaf. 

LanzAttaw: Ta m uMU, 

OBJ OBt a giant of great beauty^ and 
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a famous hunter, who cleared the island of 
Chios of wild beasts. While in the island, 
Orion fell in love with Merdp^, daughter 
of king CEnop'ion ; but one day, in a 
drunken fit, having offered her violence, 
the king put out the giant's eyes and 
drove him from the island. Orion was 
told if he would travel eastwards, and 
expose his sockets to the rising sun, he 
would recover his sight. Guided by the 
sound of a Cyclops’ hammer, he reached 
Lemnos, where Vulcan gave him a guide 
to the abode of the sun. In due time his 
sight returned to him, and at death he 
was made a consiellaiion. The lion's 
skin was an emblem of the wild beasts 
which he slew in Chios, and the club 
was the instrument he employed for the 
purpose. 

He [O/'fWi] 

Reeled as of yore beside the sea. 

When, bhiuled li\ 

He soujfht the blacksmith at the fortje. 

And, climbing ud the njuutiiain yorge. 

Fixed las iTank ej es upon the sun. 

Lan^tiioxu . 2he o/Orum. 

Orion and ike Blackimiih. I'he 
reference is to the blacksmith mentioned 
•n the preceding article, whom Orion took 
on his back to act as ^uide to the place 
where the rising sun might be best seen. 

Orion's Dogs were ArctophCnus (“ the 
bear-killer ”) and Pioopliftgos (“ the 
glutton of Ptoon," in Bocotta). 

Orion's VVi/e^ Side. 

Ori 'on. After Orion has set in the 
wesvt Auriga (theChaiiotccr)and Gcm'ini 
(Castor and Pollux) are still visible. 
Hence Tennyson says— 

. . . the Charioteer 

And sta^ Gemini hang like glorious crown* 

"Over Orion's grave low down m the we^. 

Maud, 111. vu t ( 185 s). 

Ori'on, a seraph, the guardian angel 
of Simon Peter.— Klopsiock : The A/es- 
tioAf iii. (174S). 


Ori'oai,an “epic” poem, by Richard H. 
Horne, price one farthhig (1843). Several 
editions were sold. Ot course the price 
was a satire on the present day's estima¬ 
tion of modern poetry. 

Orithyia or Orith'ya, daughter of 
Erectheus, carried off by Boicas to 

Thrace. 


Such dlffibuic* as alone the North wind hath with her, 
Oriehyt not MkJOyeU, from to] Thrace when he her 
took, 

And in hit sally plumes the trembling virgin shook. 

Drmytcn; x. 

*.* Phioeas Fletcher calls the word 
“ Orithy'a ”— 

*<<»• khff mM sepbyrs from cold Eum*^ mouth. 
tfot Oitthflover s violence fAVriA wimil 

FIsScAtfr .* furpk Isiand, i. (iflssl' 


oRiiAirno, the younger son of sir 
Rowland de Boys [Bwor\ At the death 
of his father, he was leu under the care 
of his elder brother Oliver, who was 
charged to treat him well ; but Oliver 
hated him, wholly neglected his educa¬ 
tion, and even tried by many indirect 
means to kill him. At length Orlando 
fled to the forest of Arden', where he met 
Rosalind and Celia in disguise. They 
had met before at a WTebUing-match, 
when Orlando and Rosalind fell in love 
with each other. The acquaintance was 
renewed in the forest, and ere many days 
had passed the two ladies resumed ihcir 
proper characters, and both were married, 
Rosalind to Orlando, and Celia to Oliver 
the elder brother.— Shakespeare: As You 
Like It (1598). 

Orlando (in French Roland, q>v.), 
one oi the j)abidins of Charlemagne, 
whose nephew he was. Orlando was 
confiding and loyal, of great stature, and 
possesr«ed uiunsual stlength. He accom¬ 
panied his uncle into Spain, but on his 
return was waylaid in the valley of 
Roncesvallds (in the Pyrenees) by the 
traitor Ganelon, and perished with aU 
his army, A. D. 778. His adventures are 
related in Turpin's Chronique; in the 
Chanson de Roland, attributed to Thd- 
roulde. He is the hero of Bojardo's epic, 
Orlando Jnnatnvraio; and of Ariosto's 
continuation, called Orlando Burioso 
(“Orlando mad”). Robert Greene, in 
1594, produced a drama which he called 
7 'he History of Orlando. Rhode’s farce 
of Bombastes Burioso{\-]^p) is a burlesque 
of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 

Orlando’s Ivory Horn, Olifant, once the 
property of Alexander the Great. Its 
bray could be heard for twenty miles. 

Orlando's Horse, Brigliadoro (“ golden 
bridle”). 

Orlando's Sword, Dui inda’na or Duran- 
dana, which once belonged to Hector, is 
“ preserved at Kocamadour, in France ; 
and his spear is still shown in the cathe¬ 
dral of Pa'via, in Italy.” 

OrUtido was uf niiUdling stature, broad-shuukterAd. 
crcrokud legged, bfuwi^vi»aged. mbbearded, and baa 
much hair ou his budy. lie talked but litUe, and bad 
a very surly a&pect, Utliuugb be was perfectly gOiKl* 
buiu'Mirod.~^Ctrz/uMaj!: Dlfn Quix^U, 11. L i (1615^. 

Orlando’s Vulnerable Fart. Orlando 
was invulnerable except in the sole of his 
foot, and even there nothing could wound 
him but the point of a large pin ; $0 that 
when Bernardo del Carpio assailed him 
at Roncesvallds, he took him lit his nrnis 
and squeezed him to death, in imitalioo 
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of Hercules, who squeezed to death the 
giant Antai'us (3 — Cervantes: Don 

Quixote, II. ii. 13 (1615). 

Orlando, the hero of Mrs. Smith’j 
novel, The Old Manor House (1793). 
"Handsome, generous, brave, and 
ardent.” He falls in love with the 
heroine Monimia, and ultimately marries 
her. 

Orlando, the hero of Ariosto’s poem. 
(See below.) He is intended to be a 
model knight, high-minded, generous, 
compassionate, and valiant." He falls 
in love with Angelica, (See below.) 

Orlando Furioso, a continuation 
of Bojardo’s story, with the same hero. 
Bojardo leaves Oilando in love with 
Angelica, whom he fetched from Cathay 
and brought to Paris. Here, says Ariosto, 
Rinaldo fell in love with her, and, to 
prevent mischief, the king placed the 
coquette under the charge of Nanms. But 
she contrived to escape her keeper, and 
fled to the island of Ebuda, where Rd^ro 
found her exposed to a sea-monster, and 
liberated her. In the mean time, Orlando 
went in search of his lady, was decoyed 
into the enchanted castle of Atlantis, bu( 
was liberated by Angelica, who again suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting her escape to Paris. 
Here she arrived just after a great battle 
between the Christians and pagans ; and, 
finding Meddra a Moor wounded, took 
care of him, fell in love with him, and 
eloped with him to Cathay. When Or¬ 
lando found himself jilted, he was driven 
mad with jealousy and rage, or rather his 
wits were taken from him for three months 
by way of punishment, and deposited in 
the moon. Astolpho went to the moon 
in Elijah’s chariot, and St. John gave him 
" the lost wits ” in an urn. On reaching 
France, Astolpho bound the madman, 
then, holding the urn to his nose, the 
wits returned to their nidus, and the hero 
was himself again. After this, the siege 
was continued, and the Christians were 
wholly successful. (See Orlando In- 
}JAUORATO.)—Ariosto : Orlando Furioso 
(tSi6). 

This romance in verse extends to 
forty-six cantos. Hoole, in his transla¬ 
tion compressed the forty-six 

cantos into twenty-four books; but the 
original number has been retained by 
Hanrington In 1591; by Croker in 1755; 
and by Rose in 1833. The adventures of 
Orlando, under the French form "Ro¬ 
land,” arc related by Turpin in his 


Chronicle, and bv Th^rouldc in hit 
Chanson de Roland, 

*.• The true hero of Ariosto’s romance 
is Roggro, and not Orlando. It is with 
Rogero’s victory over Rodoraont that the 
poem ends. The concluding lines are— 

Then at full stretch he \Ro::ero\ raised his arm above 

The furious Rodomoiit, and the weapon drove 

Thrice In his gfaptni? throat—so ends tiie strife, 

And leaves secure Rogero’s fame and life. 

Orlando Innamora'to, or Orlando 
in Love, in three books, by count Bojardo 
of Scandiano, in Italy (1495). Bojardo 
supposes Charlemagne to be warring 
against the Saracens in France, under the 
walls of Paris. He represents the city as 
besieged by two infidel hosts—one under 
Agramant^ emperor of Africa, and the 
other under Gradasso king of Serica'na. 
His hero is Orlando, whom he supposes 
(though married at the time to Aldabella) 
to be in love with Angelica, a fascinating 
coquette from Cathay, whom Orlando 
had brought to France. (See ORLANDO 
Furioso.) 

(Bojardo’s poem was incomplete, and 
in 1531 three more books were added by 
Agostini; and the whole was remodelled 
by Bcrni. Tofte, in 1598, produced an 
English version. Berni of Tuscany, in 
1538, published a burlesque in verse on 
the same subject.) 

Orleans, a most passionate innamo- 
raio, in love with hgn^'j’iiZX,—Dekker: 
Old Fortunatus 1600). 

OrlcMns talks ** pure BIron and Romeo ; * he Ualmosl 
as poetical as they, quite as philosophical, only a little 
madd er.—Z.« 

("Biron,” in Shakespeare’s Love's 
Labour's Ixtsl; " Romeo," in his Romeo 
and JuHcL) 

Orleans (Gaston duke of), brother of 
Louis XIU. He heads a conspiracy to 
assassinate Richelieu and dethrone the 
king. If the plot had been successfult 
Gaston was to have been made regent: 
but the conspiracy was discovered, ana 
the duke was thwarted in his ambitious 
plans,— Lord Lytton: Richelieu (1839). 

Orleans (Louis due d), to whom the 
princess Joan (daughter of Louis XI.) is 
affianced.— Sir W. Scott: Quentin Dur» 
ward (time, Edward IV.). 

Orlick (Dolp), usually called "Old 
Orlick," though not above five and 
twenty, journeyman to Joe Gargery, 
blacksmith. Obstinate, morose, broad- 
shouldered, loose-limbed, swarthy^ of 
great strength, never in a hurry, and 
always slouching. Being jealous of Pip, 
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he allured him to a cave in the marshes, 
bound him to a ladder, and was about 
to shoot him, when, being alarmed by 
approaching steps, he fled. Subsequently 
he broke into Mr. Pumbleciiook’s house, 
was arrested, and confined in the county 
jail. This surly, ill-conditioned brute 
was in love with Ihddy, but Biddy married 
Joe Gargery.— Dickens: Great Expecta¬ 
tions (i860). 

Orloff Diamond (The), the third 
largest cut diamond in the world, set in 
the top of the Russian sceptre. Tlic 
weight of this magnificent diamond is 194 
carats, and its size is that of a pigeon's 
egg. It was once one of the eyes of the 
idol Sheringham, in the temple of 
Brahma ; came into the hands of the 
shah Nadir; was stolen by a French 
grenadier and sold to an English sea- 
captain for /ao?o; the captain sold it to 
a Jew for ^Jia.oco; it next passed into 
the hands of Shafras; and in 1775 
Catherine II. of Russia gave for it 
j^go,ooo, (See Diamonds, p, 277.) 

Or'mandine {3 jry/.), the necro¬ 
mancer who threw St. David into an 
enchanted sleep for seven years, from 
which he was reclaimed by St. George.— 
A*. Johnson: The Set'efi Champions of 
Christendom, i. 9 (1617). 

Orme ( J^’ictor), a poor gentleman in 
love with Elsie.— IVyla'i A’eete: Parted, 

Ormond [The duke of), a privy 
councillor of Charles II.— Sir W. Scott: 
Peve?~il of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

(Maria Edgeworth published, in 1817, 
two novels together, one called Har¬ 
rington and ihc other Ormond. The 
title Harrington and Ormond is mis¬ 
leading. ) 

Ormston (Jock), a sherifTs officer at 
Fairport.— Sir W, Scott: The Antiquary 
(time» George III.), 

Ormna ( Wealth of), diamonds. The 
island Ormus, in the Persian Gulf, is a 
mart for these precious stones. 

High MJI throne of royal state, which lai 
Outshone the wealth of Ormtim. 

Mitten : /*«r»di»e LesU IL 1 (>£65), 

Onltliorojgy (The father of), 
George Edwaros (1693-1773). 

Oroma'ses (4 syl.), the principle of 
good in Persian mythology. Same as 
vezad (q*v,), 

Oroonda'tM {5 syl.\ only son of a 
Seyihian king, whose love for Statlra 


(widow of Alexander the Great) led him 
into numerous dangers and difficulties, 
which, however, he surmounted .—La 
Calprentde: Cassandra (a romance). 

Oroonolro (Prince), son and heir oi 
the king of Angola, and general of the 
forces. He w-as decoyed by captain 
Driver aboard his ship; his suite of 
twenty men were made drunk with rum; 
the ship weighed anchor; and the prince, 
with all his men, were sold as slaves in 
one of the West Indian Islands. Here 
Oroonoko met Irnoin'da (3 syl.), his 
wife, from wliom he had been separated, 
and who he tliought was dead. He 
headed a rising of the slaves, and the 
lieutenant-governor tried to seduce Imoin- 
da. The result was that Inioinda killed 
herself, and Oroonoko {3 syl.) slew first 
the lieutenant-governor and then himself. 
Mrs. Aphra Behn became acquainted 
W’ith the prince at Surinam, and made 
the story of his life the l>asis of a novel, 
which Thomas Southern dramatized 
(1696). 

Jack BannUtor [1760-18156I b<^an his career In trafedy. 
. . . Garrick . . asked him what character ho mshed 
to play neat. " W hj^"taid Ranimter. ** I was thinkini' 
of ' Oroonoko.’ “ llh, eh ! '* cJtchdtnod David, staring; 
at Bannister, who was very thin i *' you will look as 
much like * Oroorioko' as a chlwmey eweeper in eon- 
sumption,”— Cn m/Mi, 

OTOzem^ho, a brave and dauntless old 
Peruvian. When captured and brought 
before the Spanish invaders, Orozembo 
openly defied them, and refused to give 
any answer to their questions (act i. i). 
—Sheridan: Pitarro (altered from Kot¬ 
zebue, 1799). 

Orpas, once archbishop of Scv'ille. 
At the overthrow of the Gothic kingdom 
in Spain, Orpas joined the Moors Jand 
turned Moslem. Of all the renegades 
*‘thc foulest and the falsest wretch was 
he that e’er renounced his baptism/’ He 
wished to nmiry Florinda, daughter of 
count Julian, in order to secure *'hCT 
wide domains \ ” but Florinda loathed 
him. In the Moorish council, Orpas ad¬ 
vised Abulcaccra to cut off count Julian, 
“ whose power but served him for fresh 
treachery, false to Roderick first, and to 
the caliph now.” This advice was acted 
on; but as the villain left the tent, 
Abulcaccm muttered to himself, ** Look 
for a like reward thyself; that restless 
head of wickedness in the grave will 
brood no treason .’*—Rodmekt 
etc,, XX., xxit. (1814). 

thrphzM of ChiM(7%e}t a dmiiiahT 
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Murphy. Zaphimri, the iole survivor of 
thc^ royal race of China, was committed 
in infancy to Zamti the mandarin, that 
he might cscaj^ from the hand of Ti'- 
murkan', the Tartar conqueror. Zamti 
brought up Zaphimri as his son, and sent 
Hainet, his real son, to Corea, where he 
was placed under the charge of MoraL 
Twenty years afterwards, Hamet led a 
band of insurgents against Timurkan, 
was seized, and ordered to be put to 
death under the notion that he was "the 
orphan of China." Zaphimri, hearing 
thereof, went to the Tartar and declared 
that he, not Hamet, was the real prince; 
whereupon Timurkan ordered Zamti and 
his wife MandSnC, with Hamet and Za¬ 
phimri, to be seized. Zamti and Man- 
dand were ordered to the torture, to w'ring 
from them the truth. In the interim, a 
parly of insurgent Chinese rushed into 
the palace, killed the king, and estal>- 
lished "the orphan of China" 00 the 
throne of his fathers (1759). 

Orpkan of ike Frozen tfla, 

Martha, the daughter of Ralph de 
Lascours (captain of the Uran'ia) and 
his wife Louise. The crew having re¬ 
belled, the three, with their servant 
Barnabas, were cast adrift in a boat, 
which ran on an iceberg in the Frozen 
Sea. Ralph thought it was a small island, 
but the icet>erg broke up, both Ralph 
and bis wife were drowned, but Barabas 
and Martha escaped. Martha was Uiken 
by an Indian tribe, which brought her up 
and named her Orgwiia ("withered 
wheat "), from her white complexion. In 
Mexico she met with her sister Diana 
and her grandmother Mme. de Theringe 
(a jy/.), and probably married Horace de 
Briennc.— Sfiriing : Orpkan of ike Froten 
Sea (1856). 

OxvhAn of ike Temple, Marie 
Th^rfse Charlotte duchesse d’Angou- 
Ifime, daughter of I^uis XVI. ; so called 
from the Temple, where she was im¬ 
prisoned. She was called Ike Modern 
Aniig'on^" by her uncle Louis XVIII. 

Ox^keuz. (For a parallel fable, see 
Wainamoinen.) 

% Odin was an Orpheus and Ari'on. 

Odin WM «inb«iitly »kUJ<td tn matte, and couW 
aJrs so tender end melcKliou* thut the rocks would ex¬ 
pand wtak d<^ht; while the spirits of Inferior re<(Vj<is 
would sund motionless around him, sttmeted by the 
tweetneet of his ttralns,—CnkAA!>w and 
SeamNfmpim. eoi t, jp, ft. 

Onlirat and |!iu7dio« (4 

Glllcfc's ope« {Orfie). Libretto by 


CalzabigI, who also wrote for Gltlck thfi 
libretto of Alcesie (1767). King pro¬ 
duced an English version of Orpheus 
and Eurydice. 

*. * The tale is introduced by Pope in 
his St, Cecilia's Ode, 

Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell. 

To bright Cecilia greater power is girea t 
His numbers raised a shade from hell, 

Hers lift the soul to liearen. 

P0/e: St. Ceeilia't Day (170^. 

Orpkeuz of Higrkwaymen, John 

Gf.y, author of The Beggar's Opera (168&- 

1732)* 

OrpkexLfl of tke Green Isle ( The)^ 
Furlough O'Carolan, poet and musician 
{1670-1738). 

Gr'raca {Queen), wife of Affonso IL 
The legend says that live friars of Mo¬ 
rocco went to her, and said, "Three things 
we prophesy to you: (i) we five shall 
all suffer martyrdom ; (2) our bodies will 
be brought to Coimbra; and (3) which¬ 
ever sees our relics first, you or the king, 
will die the same day." When their 
bodies were brought to Coimbra, the king 
told queen Orraca she must join the pro¬ 
cession with him. She pleaded illness, but 
Affonso replied the relics would cure her; 
so they started on their journey. As lliey 
were going, the queen told the king to 
speed on l^fore, as she could not travti 
so fast; so he speeded on with his retinue, 
and started a boar on the road. "Follow 
him 1" cried the king, and they went 
after the boar and killed it. In the mean 
lime, the queen reached the procession, 
fully expecting her husband had joined 
it long ago; but, lol she l^eheld him 
riding up with great speed. That night 
the king was aroused at midnight with 
the intelligence that the queen was dead. 
— Southey: Queen Orraca (1838); From* 
cisco Manoel da Esperanfa: Historim 
Serafica (eighteenth century). 

Orrock {Pug^ie\ a sheriff’s officer at 
Fairport .Sir IV, Scoff : The Antiquary 
(lime, George HI.). 

Orzin, one of the leaders of the rabble 
rout that attacked Hudibras at the bear- 
baiting.— S. Butler: Hudibras 

(The prototype of this rabble le^er 
was Joshua Gosling, who kept the Paris 
Bear-Garden. In Southwark.) 

Orsi'ni {Mafia), a young Italiaii 
nobleman, whose life was saved by 
Genna'ro at the battle of Rira’inh Ondni 
became the fast friend of GennarOi bust 
both were poisoned fay the princess Neg'* 
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roni at a banquet.— Donizetti: Lucrezia. 
di Borgia (opera, 1834). 

Orsi'no, duke of Illyria, who sought 
the love of Olivia a rich countess ; but 
Olivia gave no encouragement to his 
suit, and the duke niojjed and pined, 
leaving manly sports for music and other 
effeminate employments. Viola entered 
the duke’s service as a page, and soon 
became a great favourite. When Olivia 
married Sebastian (Viola's brother), and 
the Sex of Viola became known, the duke 
married her and made her duchess of 
Illyria.— Shakespeare : Twelfth Night 
{1614I. 

Orson, twin-brother of Valentine, 
and son of Bcllisant. 'Fhe twin-brothers 
were born In a wood near Orleans, and 
Orson was carried off by a bear, which 
suckled him with its cubs. When he 
grew up, he became the terror of France, 
and was called “The Wild Man of the 
Forest." Ultimately, he was reclaimed 
by his brother Valentine, overthrew the 
Green Knight, and married Fezon daugh¬ 
ter of the duke of Savary, in Aquitaine,— 
Valentine and Orson (fifteenth century). 

Orton a^d Ellen. Young Orson 
was a comely young farmer from 1 aun- 
ton, stout as an oak, and very fond of 
the lasses, but he hated matrimony, and 
used to say, “The man who can buy milk 
is a fool to keep a cow." While still a 
lad, Orson made love to Ellen, a rustic 
maiden; but, in the fickleness of youth, 
forsook her for a richer lass, and Ellen 
left the village, wandered far away, and 
became waiting-maid to old Boniface 
the Innkeeper, One day, Orson hap¬ 
pened to stop at this very inn, and Ellen 
wait^ on him. Five years had passed 
since they had seen each other, and at 
first neither knew the other. When, how¬ 
ever, the facts were known, Orson made 
Ellen his wife, and their marriage feast 
was given by Boniface liimself.— Peter 
Pindar [Dr. Wolcotl; Orson and Ellen 

(1809). 

OviellilUl (Abraham), a Dutch geo- 
mpher, who published, in 1570, his 
Thittirum Orhis Terra of Universal 
Geography (1537-^598). 

I mor« coidd toD to prove the ptace our own. 

TIuu by bis i^Mcious maps are by OnetUut ^owa. 

Drayton: Polyotbion, ri 

03!tliodoX7. When lord Sandwich 
said did not know the difference 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy," 
W|u:^buiton bishop of Gloucester nulled. 


“ Orthodoxy, my lord, is my doxy, and 
heterodoxy is another man's doxy.* 

Orthodoxy ( The Father of), Athana¬ 
sius (396-373)- 

Orthrns, the two headed dog of 
Euryt'ion the herdsman of Geryon'eo. 
It was the progeny of Typha'on and 
Echidna. 

With his two-headeU that Orthrus hlgbt, 

Orthrus br.Bolten by great Typhaon 
Aud foule Echidna in the house of Night. 

Spenstr: Fafrit QMeH€, v. lo, lo (1596). 

Ortwine (2 syl.), knight of Metx, 
sister’s son of sir Magan of Trony, a 
Burgundian. — The Nibelungen Lied 
(eleventh century). 

Or'ville (Lord), the amiable and 
devoted lover of Evelina, whom he ulti¬ 
mately marries. He is represented as 
“handsome, gallant, polite, and ardent, 
—he dressed handsomely," and was 
altogether irresistible.— Miss Burney : 
Evelina (1778). 

Osbaldistone (Mr.), a I>ondon mer¬ 
chant. 

Frank Oshaldistone, his son, in love 
with Diana Vernon, whom he marries. 

Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, of 0 »- 
baldistone Hall, uncle of Frank, hit 
heir. 

His Sons were: Pcrcival, “ the sot; " 
Thorncliff, “the bully;" John, “the 
gamekeeper;" Richard, “the horsc- 
jockey;’^ Wilfred, “the fool;** and 
Rashlcigh, “the scholar," a perfidious 
villain, killed by Rob Roy.— Sir W, 
Scott: Rob Roy (lime, George I.). 

(Rob Roy yfaegregor was dramatised by 
Pocock.) 

Oxboma (Afr,), a hard, money- 
loving, purse-proud, w’calthy London 
merchant, whose only gospel was that 
“according to Mammon," He was a 
widower, and his heart of hearts was 
to sec his son, captain George, marry a 
rich mulatto. While his neighbour 
Sedlcy was prosperous, old Osborne en¬ 
couraged the love-making of George and 
Miss Sedlcy; but when old ^dlcy 
failed, and George dared to miirry the 
bankrupt's daughter, to whom he was 
engaged, the old merchant disinherited 
him. Captain George fell on the field of 
Waterloo, but the heart of old Osborne 
would not relent, and he allowed the 
widow lo starve in abject povmty. He 
adopted, however, the widow's son, 
George^ and brought him up in ahiiifd 
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luxury and indulgence. A more de¬ 
testable cad than old Osborne cannot be 
imagined. 

Maria and Jane Oiborrte, daughters of 
the merchant, and of the same mould. 
Maria married I'ledcrick Bullock, a 
banker’s son. 

Captain George Osborne, son of the 
merchant ; selhsn, vain, extravagant, and 
self-indulgent. He was engaged to 
Amelia Sedley while her father was in 
prosperity, and captain Dobbin induced 
him to marry her after the father was 
made a bankrupt. Happily, George fcli 
on the field of Waterloo, or one would 
never vouch for his conjugal fidelity.— 
Thackeray: Vanity Fair (i8.^8). 

Oscar, son of Ossian and grandson of 
Fingal. He was engaged to Malvi'na, 
daughter of Toscar, but before the day of 
marriage arrived, he was slain in Ulster, 
fighting against Cairbar, who had treacher¬ 
ously invited him to a banquet and then 
slew him, a.I). 396. O-^car is reprSiJ 
.sented as most brave, warm-hearted, and 
impetuous, most submissive to his father, 
lender to Malvina, and a universal 
favourite. 

"0 Oscar," said “bend tbe strung in arm, 

but spare the feeMc Be thou a stream of tr.juy 

tides ti^inst the fo«s of thy people, but like the g>ile 
that moves the gra.vs to those who ask ihiue eid. . . . 
Never sc.trch fur buttle, nor shun it wheu it cuaies.*— 
Jj/iam : lit, 

Cairbar shrinks before Oscar's sword He creejvs In 
darkucss behind a stone. He Utu the sixtar In secret; 
he pierces Oscar's side. Oscar falls forward on hU 
shield • bis knee sustains the chief, tnit still the Sfiear Is 
in his hand. .See t gloumv Cairbar fails. The steel 
pierced bis forehead, and divided his red hair behind. 
He by like a siiattered rock . . . but never uiore shall 
Oscar arise.—Orrsan; Tttnora, i. 

Oscar Roused from Steep, Caolt 
look up a huge stone and hurled it on the 
hero’s head. The hill for three miles 
round shook with the reverberation of the 
blow, and the stone, rebounding, rolled 
out of sight. Whereon Oscar awoke, and 
told Caolt to reserve his blows for his 
tnemies.** 

Gun thoc Caoilte a chtach. luch eJto. 

Aifus a <r aighai' chieao guu bhu.al; 

Tci mil an luliocb guu chri. 

Goiiif Rfftnanees, 

OffCaiT of Alva, the hero and title of 
a poem by lord Byron. Oscar and Allan 
were the sons of Angus a Scottish chieftain. 
Both equally brave, Oscixr “owned a 
hero’s soul,^* while Allan was self-con¬ 
tained and of smooth words. When 
grown (o man's estate, Mora, “ Glenal- 
von's b)ue<-eyed daughter," arrived as 
Oscar’s bride; but on the nuptial day 
Oscai could not be found. They searched 


everywhere, and for three years they 
waited, hoping his return, without avail. 
Arrangements were then made for the 
marriage of Mora and Allan. At the 
festivities appeared a stranger chief, in a 
dark robe and a " plume of gory red," 
who invited the g:uest.s to drink to the 
memory of the dei)arted Oscar. All 
present complied excepting Allan, who 
turned a ghastly hue, dashed the goblet to 
the ground, while a voice was heard pro¬ 
claiming him the murderer of his brother; 
the feast broke up in the midst of a 
terrific thunderstorm, and Allan died. 

The catastrophe of this tale was sug¬ 
gested by the story of “Jeronyine and 
Lorenzo’^ in vol. i. of Schiller's Armenian, 
or ike Ghost Seer. It also bears some 
resemblance to a scene in the third act of 
Macbeth. 

Os'ewald (3 syl,), the reeve, of “the 
carpcnleres craft,an old man,— Chaucer: 
Canterbury Tales {1388). 

Oseway (Dame), the ewe, in the 
beiksi-epic of Reynard the Fox (1498). 

O'Slianter (Tam), a farmer, who, 
returnmg home from Ayr very late and 
well soaked with liquor, had to pass the 
kirk of .Alloway. 5 >eeing it was illumi¬ 
nated, he peei>ed in, and saw there the 
witches and devils dancing, while old 
Clootie was blowing the bagpipes. Tam 
got so excited that he roared out to one 
of the dancers, “ Weel done. Cutty Sark I 
Weel done 1" In a moment all was dark. 
Tam now spurred his “grey rnarc Meg" 
to the top of her speed, while all the 
fiends chased after him. ‘I'he river Doon 
was near, and Tam just reached the 
middle of the bridge when one of the 
witches, whom he allied Cutty Sark, 
touched him: Imi it was too late—he had 
passed the middle of the stream, and was 
out of the power of the crew. Not so 
bis mare’s tall—that had not yet passed 
the magic line, and Cutty Sark, clinging 
thereto, dragged it off with an infernal 
wrench.— Tasn O'Shunter, 

Osi'ris. judge of the dead, brother 
and husband of Isis. Osiris is identical 
with Adonis and Thaminux. Ail three 
represent the sun, six months above 
the equator, and six months below it. 
Adonis passed six months with Aphro¬ 
dite in heaven, and six months with 
Perseph6n^ in hell. So Osiris in heaven 
was the beloved of Isis ; but in the land 
of darkness was embraced by NepthylL 
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Osi'rlB, the sun; Isis, the moon. 

They j^rUtU] wore rich mitres shaped like the 
tnuon. 

To show that Isis doth the moon portend, 

Like as Osiris signifies the sun. 

^tnsgr: /'a/rit Quteng, t . 7 (1596). 

Ofli'ris, the personification of that part 
of man which survives death, and (accord¬ 
ing to Egyptian mythology) is absorbed 
in deity. Also “the sacrifice by whom 
we are justified " (p. 37), metaphorically 
the grave. 

Now he’s an OsJris . . . but an hour ag-o he was an 
everyday mortal like you or me.—//. RuUr Hag^i^ard: 
Cl$»j^tra, ch. li. 

Some few were wanting, having been gathered to 
Osiris.-Ch. T, 

Osman, sultan of the East, the great 
conqueror of the Christians, a man of 
most magnanimous mind and of noble 
generosity. He loved Zara, a young 
Christian captive, and was by her beloved 
with equal ardour and sincerity. Zara 
was the daughter of Lusignan d'Outremer, 
a Christian king of Jerusalem; she was 
taken prisoner by Osman’s father, with 
her elder brother Nerestan, then four 
years old. After twenty ye<irs’ captivity, 
Nerestan w’as sent to France for ransom, 
and on his return presented himself before 
the sultan, who fancied he perceived a 
sort of intimacy between the young man 
and Zara, which e-xcited his suspicion 
and jealousy. A letter, begging that 
Zara would meet him in a “secret 
passage" of the seraglio, fell into the 
sultan’s hands, and confirmed his sus¬ 
picions. Zara went to the rendezvous, 
where Osman met her and stabbed her to 
the heart Nerestan was soon brought 
before him, and told him he had mur¬ 
dered his sister, and all he wanted of her 
was to tell her of the death of her father, 
and to bring her his dying benediction. 
Slung with remorse, Osman liberated all 
his Christian captives, and then stabbed 
himself.— Aarm Hill: Zara (1735). 

(This tragedy is an English adaptation 
of Voltaire’s Zavt, 1733 -1 

Osmandt a necromancer who, by 
enchantment, raised up an army to resist 
the Christians. Six of the champions 
were enchanted by Osmand, but St. 
George restored Uiem. Osmand tore oflf 
his hair in which lay his spirit of 
enchantment, bit his tongue in two, era- 
bowelled himself, cut off his arms, and 
died.—*i?. Jahnsm: Sewn Ckampwnt ^ 
Christendom, I 19 (1617). 

Oemoud. an old Vartn^an guard.— 
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Sir IV, Scott: Count Hoberi of Paru 
(time, Rufus). 

Osmyn, alias Alphonso, son of 
Anselmo king of Valentia, and husband 
of Alme'ria daughter of Manuel king of 
Grana’da. Supposed to have been lost at 
sea, but in reality cast on the African 
coast, and tended by queen Zara, who 
falls in love with him. Both are taken 
captive by Manuel, and brought to 
Granada. Here Manuel falls in love 
with Zara, but Zara retains her passionate 
love for Alphonso. Alphonso makes his 
escape, returns at the head of an army to 
Granada, finds both the king and Zara 
dead, but Almeria txung still alive be¬ 
comes his acknowledged bride.— Cm- 
greve : The Mourning Bride {1697). 

(“Osman** was one of John Kemble’s 
characters, Mrs. Siddons taking the rdle 
of “Zara.") 

Osnaburglis, the cloths so called ; 
a corruption of Osnabriick, in Hanover, 
where these coarse linens were first pro¬ 
duced. 

Osprey. When fish see the osprey, 
the legend s.ays, they are so fascinattvi 
that they “swoon," and, turning on their 
backs, yield themselves an easy prey to 
the bird. Rattlesnakesexercise the same 
fascination over birds. 

The osprey . . . the fish no sooner do espy, 
but . . . turning their UcLUeft up, as thu' theif 

they saw. 

They at hb ploaauru lie, to stuff his gluttonous maw. 

DrayUm ; P^iy^ihwn, juev. (ifias). 

Oavick, a court fop, contemptible for 
his affectation and finical dandyism. He 
is made umpire by king Claudius, when 
Laertes and Hamlet “ play " wfiih rapiers 
in “ friendly " combat.— Shakespeare . 
Hamlet (1590). 

Osve'o, son of the Evening Star, whose 
wnfe was O’weenee. In the Northland 
there were once ten sisters of surpassing 
beauty; nine married beautiful young 
husbands, but the youngest, named 
Oweenec, fixed her affections on Osseo, 
who was “old, poor, and ugl?," 
“most beautiful within." AU being 
Invited to a feast, the nine set upon their 
youngest sister, taunting her for having 
married Osseo; but forthwith Osseo 
leaped into a fallen oak, and was trans¬ 
formed to a most handsome young man, 
his wife to a very old woman, ** wrinkled 
and ugly,” but his love ehan^ 

Soon another change occurred: Owcenw 
resumed her former beauty, abd all the 
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sisters and their husbands were changed 
to birds, who were kept in cages about 
Osseo's wigwam. In due time a son was 
born, and one day he sliot an arrow at 
one of the caged birds, and forthwith the 
nine, with their husbands, were changed 
to pygmies. 

From the story of Osseo 

Lot [vr] leero the fate of Jesters. 

Len^tllaw: J/iawa/ha, xli. (1855). 

Osslstn, the warrior-bard. lie was 
son of Fingal (king of Morven) and his 
first wife Ros-crana (daughter of Corrnac 
king of Ireland). 

His wife was Evir-Allen. daughter of 
Branno (a native of Ireland); and his son 
was OseJIi. 

Ostrich ( TAe) is said, in fable, not to 
brood over her eggs, but to hatch them by 
ga/dng on them intently. Both birds are 
employed, for if the gaze is suspended 
for only one moment, eggs are addled, 
— Vanslche, 

(Fhis is an emblem of the evei^j. 
watchful eye of Providence.) 

Such a look . . . 

Tbr motiier ostrich fix«s on her ejnf, 

'1 ill that intense alTectioa 
Kiorilns its li^ht of Itfo. 

S»ttthfy; 7 hiX:<tba th< Destr jytr, lil. 84 11797). 

Ostrich Egg. Captain F. Barn 
saw an ostrich egg hting by a silver chain 
from the ceiling of the principal mosciue 
of Sivas, and wms told it was a w'arning 
to evil-doers. 

The* ostrich alwuj'S Icxiks »t the fgnp she lays, and 
breaks those that are btd. So Gwd »IU l.icak evil¬ 
doer* as the ostrich her worthless CiaT'* 

Oh IforS'tbat.k Ana Minor, xxiv. {18;?). 

Oswald^ Steward to Goneril daugh¬ 
ter of kin^ lje:QX,—Shak^s/>€are : King 
Lear (1605). 

Oswald, the cup-bearer to Ce !ric the 
Saxon, of Rotherwood. —Sir Scott: 

hfankoe (time, Richard I.). 

Oswald {Prince), being jealous of 
Gondil>ert, his rivsu for the love of 
Rhodalind (the heiress of Aribert king 
of Ix)mbardy), headed a faction against 
him. A battle was imminent, but it was 
detennined to decide the quarrel by four 
combatants on each side. In this com¬ 
bat, Osw'ald w^as slain by Gondibert— 
Diivtnanf: Gcmditert, 1 . (died 1668). 

Othello, the Moor, coramjinder of 
the Venetian army. Iftgo was his ensign 
or ancient Desderaona, the daughter of 
Brabantio the senator, fell in love with 
the Moor, and he married her; but lago, 
hy his artful villainy, insinuated to him 
such a tissue of dmunstantial evidence 


of Desdemona’s love for Cassio, that, 
Othello's jealousy being aroused, he 
smothered her with a pillow, and then 
killed himself.— Shakespeare : Othello 
(1611). 

Tlie Sery onenneas of Othello, majrminltnous, gutht 
less, and crccfulous, boundlttss in his coniidence, ardent 
in his alTcction, inflexIMe in hts resolution, and obdurate 
In his revenge. . . , 'the gradual proprejtt which lajo 
makes in the Moor's conviction, and the circumstances 
wluch he employs to itUflame him, ere so artfully 
natural... that we cannot but pity him.—-ZV. Johnson, 

(The Story of this tragedy is taken from 
the novelleiti of Giovanni Giraldi Cinthio, 
who died 1573.) 

Addison says of TTiomas Betterton 
(1635-1710), “'Phe wonderful agony 
vh.ch he appeared in when he examined 
the circumstance of the handkerchief in 
the part of ‘ Othello,' and the mixture 
of love that intruded on his mind at the 
Innocent answers of ' Desdemona,’ , . , 
were the perfection of acting." Donald¬ 
son, in his Recollections, says that Spran- 
gcr Barry (1719-1^77) was the beau-ideal 
of an ‘'Othello; ' and C. Leslie, in his 
Autobiography, says tlie same of Edmund 
Kean (1757-1833). 

lit my opinion, from th« Insinuation of la^ 

fiilse tu the close of U^e pUy, Edmund 
Ke in’s acting was perfection. 

Otho, the lord at whose board count 
Lara was recognized by sir Ezzelin. A 
duel was arraitged for the next day, and 
tbs contending parties were to meet in 
lord Olho’s hall. When the time of 
meeting arrived, l-ara presented himself, 
but no sir Ezrelin put in his appearance ; 
whereupon Otho, vouching for the 
knight's honour, fought with the count, 
and was wounded. On recovering from 
his wound, lord Otho became the invete¬ 
rate enemy of I^a, and accused him 
ojicnly of having made away with sir 
Lzzclin. Lara made himself very popular, 
and headed a rebellion ; but lord Otho 
opposed the rebels,and shot him.— Byrm: 
Lo*-a (1814J. 

(Keats, m conjunction with Brown, 
wiote a tragedy called Otho the Great, 
but it was never acted, 1795-1820.) 

Ctuit, a legendary emperor of Lonv- 
bardy, who ^ins the daughter of the 
soldan for wife, by die help of Elbcrich 
the dwarf.— The //elJenbuch (twelfth 
century), (See Gunther, p. 458.) 

Otranto {Bmestefu page of the prinoe 
of Otranto .—Sir W, -Sotf/.* Count Hoberi 
ef Paris (time, Rufus). 

Otranto (The Car//# ef\, a comance 
by tiorace Walpole (1769), 
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OTriM er (Sir Lucius), a fortune* 
bunting Irishman, ready to fight every 
one, on matter, at any time.— 

Sheridan : The /Rivals (1775). 

**Slr Lucius “CdUaj^han O’Brallag^han,* 

**a^|or O'Flaherty, •' Teajfue." and ** Dennis Brul- 
groddery," were portrayed by Jack Johnstone [1751^ 
x8>8J In most exquisite colours. — 7 Vm A'ew Monthly 
Magtunm {i9sg)). 

J** Callaghan O’Braliaghan," in Lwe 
d-da-Mode (Macklin); “ major O’Flaherty,** 
in The ITfs/ Indian (Cumberland); 
“Teague," in The Commiitee (Hon. sir 
R. Howard): “Dennis Brulgruddcry/* 
in Colnian’s John Bull.) 

Otta'vio (Dan), the lover of donna 
Anna, whom be was about to make his 
wife, when don Giovanni seduced her 
and killed her father (the commandant 
of the citv) in a duel.— Motart: Dote 
Giovanni (opera, 1787). 

Otterbourne or Otterbume ( The 
Bat He of), a ballad between Henry lord 
Percy (Hotspur) and James earl Douglas 
of Holland (1338), by Richard Sheale. 
Douglas had made a raid on England, 
advancing as far as Newcastle, but was 
driven back by Hotspur. A battle en¬ 
sued at Otterburne, In which Douglas 
was slain, and Hotspur with his brotiicr 
was taken prisoner. ^Byoissart: Chronicle 
(fourteenth cenlur)'). 

Tb« ’^Battle of Otterburoe" should not be con¬ 
founded with “Chevy Chase," which u quite another 
mSilf, and arose from quite another cause. In the 
border-lands tliose on one side could not go buntmj( 
on tike other side without permi^ikion; Percy, out ot 
bravado, went hunting on the Scotch side, and 
Douglas resisted. This is th« short and long ot the 
more modern ballad. 

Otto, duke of Normandy, the victim 
of Rollo called “The Bloody P.rothcr.'* 
—Beaumont and fUtcher: The Blood/ 
Brother (1639). 

(Beaumont died i^A) 

Ofuol (Sir), a haughty and pre¬ 
sumptuous Saracen, miraculously con¬ 
verted. He was a nephew of Ferragus 
or Fcrracute, and married a dauglitcr of 
Charlemagne. The romance waa in 
verse, but only fragments remain, 

OlUda, an infantine corruption of 
Louisa. Her full name is Louise de la 
Ram^, authoress of Under Two Flags 
(18(57), and many other novels. 

Our Boys, a comedy by H. J. Byron 
(1878). (It bad a marvellous run of 
four years and three months.) 

Our Mutual Trieud. (See Mu¬ 
tual Friend, p. 740.) 

Ourau'abadr a moiister repraseoted 


as a fierce dying hydra. It belongs to 
the same class as (i) the Rakshe, whose 
ordinary food was serpents and dragons; 
(3) the Soham, which had the head of a 
horse, four eyes, and the body of a fi^ 
dragon ; (3) the S/l, a basilisk, witn 
human face, but so terrible that no eye 
could look on it and live ; (4) the Ejder, 
—Richardson's Dictionary (** Persian and 
Arabic "). 

In his hand, which thunder had blasted, he{i?Kr/] 
swayed the iron sceptre that causes the monster Oura. 
nab.ta, the afrits, and all the powers of the abyu le 
U\i'M\At».^Beck/erd: yalfuM ( 1786 !. 

Outalissi, eagle of the Indian tribe 
of Oney’da, the death-enemies of the 
Hurons. When the Hurons attacked the 
fort under the command of Waldegravc 
(2 5 /1.), a general massacre was made, in 
which Waldegravc and his wife were 
slain. But Mrs. Waldegravc, before she 
died, committed her boy Henry to the 
charge of Outaiissi, and told him to place 
the child in the liands of Albert of Wy¬ 
oming, her fiicnd. This Outalissi did. 
After a lapse of fifteen years, one Brandt, 
at the head of a mixed army of British 
and Indians, attacked Oneyda, and a 
general massacre was made; but Outa¬ 
lissi, wounded, escaped to Wyoming, 
just in time to give warning of the 
approach of Brandt Scarcely was this 
done, when Brandi arrived. AU)ert and 
bis daughter Gertrude were both shot, 
and the whole settlement was extirpated. 
— Campbell: Gertrude of Wyoming(i 809). 

Outis (Greek for “nobody"), & 
name assumed by Odysseus ( Ulysses) in 
the cave of Polyphenie (3 syl.). When 
the monster roared with pain from the 
loss of his eye, liis brother giants de¬ 
manded who was hurling him. ** Outis ” 
{Nobody) thundered out Polypheme, and 
his companions never came to bis help.— 
Flomer : Odyssey. 

Outram (luince), park-keeper to rfr 
Geoff;cy I'cvcril .—Sir IK Scott: Feierii 
of the Teak (time, Charles 11 .). 

Overdees (Rowley), a highwayman 
— 5 fr W. Scott; Guy Mannering (time, 
George II.). 

O'verdo (Justice), in Ben Jonson'* 
Bartholomew Fair (1614). 

Overdoue (Mistress), a bawd.— 
Shakespeare: Measure for Measure {1603). 

Overle i^ehn), a ferryman* wl»u 
to ferry passengers from SoulbwarJt w 
the City, and accumulated a considerabls 
board of motMif by bts savingsu On nne 
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occasion, to save the expense of board, 
he simulated death, expecting his ser¬ 
vants would fast till he was buried; but 
hey broke into his larder and cellar, and 
neld riot. When the old miser could 
bear it no longer, he started up, and be¬ 
laboured his servants right and left ; but 
one of them struck the old man with an 
oar, and killed him. 

Mary Overie^ the beautiful daughter of 
the ferryman. Her lover, hastening to 
town, was thrown from his horse, and 
died. She then became a nun, and 
founded the church of St, Mary Overy on 
the site of her father’s house. 

Overreacli {Sir Giles), Wellborn's 
uncle. An unscrupulous, hard-liearted 
rascal, grasping and proud. He ruined 
the estates both of Wellborn nnd All¬ 
worth, and by oven caching grew enor¬ 
mously rich. His ambition was to see 
fiis daughter Miirgaret marry a peer; 
but the ovcrrcacher was overreached. 
Thinking Wellborn was about to marry 
the rich dowager Allworlb, he n(*t only 
paid all his debts, but supplied his pre- 
stmt wants most liberally, under the 
delusion "if she prove his, all that is hers 
is mine.” Having thus done, he finds 
that b\dy Allworth docs not ntarry Well¬ 
born but lord Loveil. In regard to 
Margaret, fancying she wms sure to marry 
lord Lovell, he gives his full consent to 
her marriage ; but finds she returns from 
church not lady Lovell but Mrs. All- 
worth.— Massinger: A New Way la Pay 
Old Dells {162B). 

(The prototyj:>e of “sir Giles Over¬ 
reach " was sir Giles Mompessoa, a usurer 
outlawed for his misdeeds.) 

Wb«n K«tnbt« pl*iy«d '* sir Giles Orerreach.'he wss 
k&xious to represent the pari as Henderson f >747-*785) 
lud dotte it, and wrote to Mrs. Inchbatd to know what 
kmd of a bat Mr. Henderson wore ; what kind of 
cravat, rufllea, clothes, stockiners with or without clucks, 
t(|(iare or round-toed shoes. 1 shoU be uneasy Lf I have 
Out an Idea of his dress, even to the tluipe of his 
buckles and what rings he wore on his bsiKls. Moro&e* 
ni Mi and cruelty teem the groundwork of this monstrous 
bi' >ra i but 1 am at a loss to know whether, to copying 
It, 1 should draw the tines that express bis courtesy to 
lorvi JUmd with an exaggerated strength or 
out. . . v'* Mrik Xnchbald’t answer Is enfonunatel/ 
hist.—1#^. C StussiU: jicttrt. 

1 saw Kembla plair **«ir Giles Oreireach ” last nfght t 
but he came not witJbhi a hundred miles of G. F. Cook# 
(>,'5,6-1819], whose terTflls rUage, and siron, abrupt 

crata£% gave a reulity to that atrocious character. 
Kemble eras too handsome, too pJausi U e, and too 
toiooth —Sir $r. Sevit, 

OTOxton (Cotmef), one of CromwclVs 
ofrjcer».-*^ 5 *> IK Scolt: Woodstock (time, 
-^ommottweaUh), 

Ovid, a tsxh poet in the time of 
Augustus. He wrote the poetical fables 
caUeii Mitamtsy;f^kosn» but he is far more 


often Identified as the model of elegiac 
poetry (b.c. 43-18). 

The French Ovid, Du Bellay; also 
called "The Father of Grace and Ele¬ 
gance** (1524-1560). 

Ovid and Corinna. Corinna was 
Julia, daughter of Augustus the em¬ 
peror, and the paramour of Ovid, She 
was noted for her beauty, talent, and 
licentiousness. Some say Corinna was 
Li via the wife of Augustus.— Amor.t I 5. 

So was her heavenly body comely r,ilsed 

On two faire colunj.’ics ; those that Ovid praised 

In Julia's borrowed name, 

Ovo. Al oz^o usoue ad mala ("from 
the egg to the apple ’j, from the beginning 
to the end of a feast or meal. The 
Romans began their entertainments with 
egj^s, and ended with fiuits.—-//crat'c.* 
1 Satires, iii, 6; Cicero: Fam., ix. 20. 

Ow*ain (S/V), the Irish knight of king 
Stephen’s court, who passed through St. 
Patrick's purgatory by way of ]3cnance. 
—Henry of Saltrey: The Descent of 
Cwain (1153). 

O'weenee, the youngest of ten sis¬ 
ters, all of surpa^>sing bt^auty. She 
married Osseo, who was "old, i>oor, and 
ugly," but " most beautiful wiiliin," (See 
OssKO, p. 788.)— Longfellow: Hiawatha^ 
XU. (1835). 

Owen (5{7 w), groom of Darsie Latimer. 
i,e. sir Aithur Darsie Redgaunilct.— Sir 
IK Scott: KedgauntUt (lime, George 

HI.). 

Owen, confidential clerk of Mr, Os- 
baldistone, senior.-- 5 /r IK Scott: Rob 
Roy (lime, George I,). 

Owen {Sif) passed in dream through 
St Patrick’s purgatory. He passed the 
convent gale, and the warden placed him 
in a coffin. When the pricils had sung 
over him the service of the dead, they 
placed the coffin in a cave, and sir Owen 
made his descent He came first to an 
ice desert, and received three warnings 
to retreat, but the warrings were not 
heeded, and a mountain of ice fell on 
him. * ’ Lord, Thou canst save I " he cried 
as the ice fell, and the solid mountain be¬ 
came like dust, and did sir Owen no harm. 
He next came to a lake of fire, and a 
demon pushed him in. "Lord, Thou 
canst save ! '* he cried, and angels carried 
him to paradise. He woke with ecstasy, 
and found himself lying before the cavern's 
mouth.— St. Patricks Pvrga^ 
tory (from the Fabliaux of Mon. le 
Grand)* 
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Owen Mereditli, Robert Bulwer 
Lytton, afterwards lord Lyiton, son of 
the poet and novelist (1831-1891). 


Owl {The), sacred to Minerva, was 
the emblem of Athens. 

Owls boot in B and G b . or in F Jj and A {f.-— 
Xof. G. H'hite: Na:%$rml Htstory 0/Se!borne, *lv. (1789). 

Owl a Baker’s Daughter (T’Ae). 
Our Lord once went into a baker's shop 
to ask for bread. The mistress instantly 
put a cake in the oven for Him, but the 
daughter, thinking it to be too large, 
reduced it to half the size. The dough, 
however, swelled to an enormous bulk, 
and the daughter cried out, “HeughI 
heugh I heugh 1 ” and was transformed 
into an owl. 

Well, Cod 'ield you I They tay the omd wM i baker*i 
daughter .—Shake s/ta re : Ham let (1596) 

Owl-glass. (See Eulenspiegel, p. 

343 -) 

Own Tillies (A/y). Burnet, bishop 
of Salisbury, published, in 1724, a work 
called History of A/y (him Times, It is 
chit-chatty, but one-sided. He was a 
strong anti-Jacobite, and intimate with 
William III., whose accession to the 
throne he strenuously defended. Of 
course, the Jacobites violently attacked 
the book. 


Oz ( The Dumb), St. Thom.as Aqui'nas; 
so named by his fellow-students on ao 
count of his taciturnity (1224-1274). 

To pather tn piles the pitiful chaff 

That old Peter Lounlard thrashed with his brain. 

To have it cauffht up and tossed ^in 

On the boms of the Uumb Ox of CoIoot®, 

Langfelim : The Galden Legend, 
An ox once spoke as learned men deliver.--y* 
i lsUher: Rule a U'i/e and Have a It t/e, hi. i {x 640 h 

St. Thomas was also called "The 
Great Sicilian Ox.'*— Alban Butler : Lives 
of ihe Saints. 

We call him the ** EKinib Ox,' but be wtfl ifi^e on# 
day such a bellow as shall be heard from one end of the 
world to the otbker.—AlAan Butler (Albcittis). 


Oz. The black ox haih trod on his fooL 
he has married and is bcn-p>ecked ; cala¬ 
mity lias befallen him. The black ox was 
sacrificed to the infemab, and was con¬ 
sequently held accursed. When Tusser 
•ays the best way to thrive is to get 
married, the objector says— 


Why, then, do folk thin proverb put, 

** The black ox near trod on tlnr foot,* 

If that way were to thrive f 

tViving mnd Thriving, Ivft. (1557). 


The black oxe had not trode <m hk or her foote { 
ftnt ere hk tweneh of Moomi ootiid reach any toota, 
The Sfirweta to ^ed, that in tfteen ereekw 
A man mlfht copy the chanare ia the cheekea 
Both of the poor# wrei^ hk wife, 


Hiyomilitiktfib' 


Ozford iarl of), an cidled Lan- 
castrian. He appears with his son Arthur 
as a travelling merchant, under the name 
of Philipson. 

• • The son of the merchant Philipson 
is sir Arthur de Vere, 

The countess of Oxford, wife of the 
carl.— IV, Scott: Anne of Geierstein 
(time, Edward IV.). 

Ozford (The young earl of), in the 
court of queen Elizabeth.— Sir W, Scott: 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth). 

Oxford Blnea {The), the Royal 
Horse Guards. 

Oxford University Boat Crew. 

Colours: dark blue. 

Oxford Sausage {The), a col¬ 
lection of scraps and anecdotes con¬ 
nected with Oxford, by J. Warton 
{1764). 

Oxford University, said to have 

been founded by king Alfred, in 886. 

. . . relifious Alfred . . . 

Renowned Oxford built to A^Uo’t learned brood) 
And on the hallowed bank 01 Isis' goodly flood. 
Worthy the glorious arts, did gorgeous bowers provide. 

Drayton: Volyelbian, xi (xArj). 

Oyster. Pistol says, "The world’s 
mine oyster, which 1 with sword will 
open.” He alludes to the proverb, " Tlic 
mayor of Northampton opens oysters witii 
bis dagger.” for, Northampton being some 
eighty railfs from the sea, oysters were 
•o st.ale before they reached the town 
(before railroads or even coaches were 
known), that the "mayor” would be 
loth to bring them near his nose. 

Oysters. Those most esteemed by 
the Romans were the oysters of Cyzicnm, 
in Biihynia, and of LucrJnum, in Apulia, 
upon the Adriatic Sea. The best in 
Britain used to be the oysters of Walfleet, 
near Colchester. 

Think rou our oysters here ittiwocntrof your prakit 
Pure Walfleet ... as excelletit «• those . * . 

The Cyxic sheik, or those on the Luerfniaa coast. 

Drmyian : xJx. (tbn). 

(The oysters most esteemed hf Eng¬ 
lishmen are the Whitstable, which fetch 
a fabulous price. Colchester oysien 
l^atives) in 1878 were sold at 41, a dozen. 
Siiffkey (called Stu-ky) Cfsten, were at 
one time very highly esteem^ StilTfkey 
is near Wells, in'Norfolk.) 

Osair (a sy/,), a prophet. One day, 
riding on an ass by the ruins of Jerus^ 
Icra, after its destruction hr ihe Chal¬ 
deans, he doubted in his mind whether 
God could raisd the dtjr txp sgein. 
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Whereupon God caused him to die, and 
be remained dead Of hundred years, but 
wras then restored to life. He found the 
basket of figs and cruse of wine as fresh 
as when be died, but his ass was a mass 
of bones. While he still looked, the dry 
bones came together, received life, and 
the resuscitated ass t>egan to bray; 
whereupon the prophet no longer 
doubted the power ot God to raise up 
Jerusalem from its ruins .—AI /Cordn, iL 
(Sale’s notes). 

(This legend is based on Neh, iL 


P. 


F. PUcentius the dominican wrote A 
poem of 253 Latin hexameters, called 
Pugnu Porcorum per P. Porcium paeiam^ 
every word of which begins with the 
letter p (died 1548). It begins thus— 

Plaudite, Porc«Ui, porcorum 
Progreditur . . . etc 

Prmtn Paufs/rUi/if's/rv/i/tc 

H. C. A 

IT There are three rather celebrated 
poems, every word of which begins 
with A 

(i) Henry Harder, for example, wrote 
xoo Latin hexameter verses on the contest 
of Cats and Dogs. Its title is, Can^m 
cum Caiis artdmen carmini composSium 
currmte caldmo C, Catulli Caniniu 

The first Une of this poem is os 
follows;— 

Cttonan cuAmn ccrtamUui dura cuiuni<}ue. 

Cum, ekani Ceit C0UU c 9 nqu€ring CaU’s eat. 

S. C. A 

(a) Hucbald's poem in honour of 
CKarht U Chawe contains more than 
xoo Latin hexameters. The last two 
lines are— 

Conveolet claras daustiis comtwnere amn«* 

Comptotur darU ounw otatabO* Calvis. 

(3) Haxnconius wrote a similar poem 
on the Omtrmtnp rf Catholics and 
CalvimsiA The title is» Certdmen Caiho- 
licum eum CahnmisHs* 

t In the MeUeria man Magistralis 
every word begins with ei. 

^ The following distich on cardinal 
Wolscy is exedlent:— 



f Tneier has a poem of twelYc lines 


in rhyme, every word of which begins 
with t. The subject is on Thrift. (See 
T.) Tusser d ied 1850. 

The best-known alliterative poem in 
English is the following :— 


An Austrian nnny, JurfuUy arrayed, 

Brarelv by battery bcsieifcJ Belgrade. 

Co&sacic commaxKiers, cannonadme, coma, 

Dealinfr destruction's derastatinji: doom; 

Krerr endeavour engineers essay 

For rauie, for fortune, forming furious fray. 

Gaunt gainaers grapple, giving gashes rood i 
Heaves bl^b Us head heroic hardihood. 

Ibraham, islani, Ismael, imps in iQ, 

Jostle John, Jarovlkr; Jem, Joe, Jack, Jill; 

Kick kindling Kutusoif, kings' iunsruen kill; 

Labour low tevels loftiest, longead lines: 

Men march 'mid moles, 'lUd mounds, 'lUd murderotts 
mines. 


Now nightfall's nigh, now needful nature nods. 
Opposed, opposing, overcoming odds. 

Foot peasants, partly purchased, partly pressed. 

Quite quaking, Quarter i Quarter I" quickly quest. 
Reason returns, recalls redundant rage. 

Sees sinking soldiers, softests sagniors sage. 

Truce, Turkey, truce I truce, treacherous Tartar train 1 
Unwise, ui^ust. unmerciful Ukraine t 
Vanish, vile vengeance] vanish, victory vain I 
W^isdom wails war—wails warring words. What were 
Xerxes, Xantippd, Ximends, Xavier! 

Yet Yassy’s youth, ye yield your youthful yest 
Zealously, catties, xealously, zeal’s zest. 

From H. S»$tiJt£ate: ifmny Th»ughtS 9 n Many Thinjpt. 


N.B.—This alliterative poem is at¬ 
tributed to ALaric Watts (1820); but is 
generally assigned to the Rev. B 
Foulter, prebendary of Winchester, 

There is another beginning— 


About an age ago. as all agrnn. 
Beauteous Belinda, brewing Uobca, 

and so on, by no means difficult. 


P’a (The P'ive), William Oxbeny, 
printer, poet, publisher, publican, and 
player (1784-1824). 


F*s i{Faur). (Sec PJLAY CALLED THE 
Four P's, p. 853.) 

FacoMarotto {Giacomo) was a 
painter of Siena. His story is to be 
found in the Commentary on the Lift ef 
Sodoma, by the editors of Vasari; 
Florence, 185^ 

Browning has a poem called Paa^ 
ehiarotto, and how he worked in Dis^ 
temper. 


Faolie 17 . Nicolas), a Swiss by birth. 
He was minister of war in 17^, and 
maire dc Paris 1793. Pache baled the 
Girondists, and at the fall of Danton was 
imprisoned. After his liberation, he 
retired to Thymde-Moutiers (in the 
Ardennes), and died in obscurity (1740- 
iSas). 

Swiss Pach« sits steek-heeded, frugal, the wunidw of 
tils own ally for humility of adttd.. • • Sft thoiw Tnt> 
toEn, till waatod.— 


Pacific {The)t Amadeus Vlll. oomit 
of Savoy (1383, X 39 X-X 439 » abdicated 
and died X45X). 
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Frederick III. emperor of Germany 
{1415. 1440-X493). 

Olaus HI. of Norway (•, 1030-1093). 

Fao'olet, a dwarf, “full of great 
sense and subtle ingenuity." He had an 
enchanted horse, made of wood, with 
which he carried off Valentine, Orson, 
and Clerimond from the dungeon of 
f err^us. This horse is often alluded ta 
“ To ride Pacolet’s horse " is a phrase for 
very fasi ,— Valentine and Orson 
[fifteenth century). 

Fac'olet, a familiar spirit— Steele: 
The Taller (1709). 

Fac'olet or Nick Strumpfer, the 
dwarf servant of Noma “of the Fitful 
Head ."—Sir W, Scott: The Pirate 
(time, William III.). 

Paoomo {St.), an E^ptian, who lived 
in the fourth century. It is said that he 
could walk among serpents unhurt; and 
when he had occasion to cross the Nik-, 
he was carried on the back of a crocodile. 

Th« hermit feU 00 bis knees before an image of St. 
Pacotno, which was glued to the wall.— L 4 sae 4 : Git 
Stas, iv. 9 (1734). 

Faotolns (now called Bagouly)^ a 
river of Lydia, in Asia Minor, which was 
said to fiow over golden sand. 

Pad'alou, the Hindfi hell, under the 
earth. It has eight gates, each of which 
is guarded by a gigantic deity. Described 
by Southey, in cantos xxii, xxiii. of The 
Curse of Kehama {1809). 

Paddington {Harry), one of Mao- 
heath's gang of thieves. Peach urn de¬ 
scribes him as a “poor, petty-larceny 
rascal, without the least genius. That 
fellow," he says, “ though he were to live 
for six months, would never come to the 
gallows with credit’’ (act i i).— Gay: 

^ The Beggar s Opera (1727). 

Paddington Pair, a public execu¬ 
tion. Tyburn is in the parish of Pad¬ 
dington. Public executions were abolished 
in r86d. 

Paddy* an Irishman. A corruption 
of Padhrig, Irish for Patrick. 

Padlocln [The), a comic opera by 
Bickerslaif. Don Diego (a syL), a 
wealthy lord of 60, saw a country maiden 
named Leonora, to whom he took a fancy, 
and arranged with the parents to 
her home with him and place her under 
the charge of a duenna for three months, 
to see if her temper was as sweet aa her 
face was pretty; and then either “to 


return her to them spotless, or make bar 
his lawful wife." At the expiration of 
the time, the don went to arrange with 
the parents for the wedding, and locked 
up his house, giving the keys to Ursula 
the duenna. To make surance doubly 
sure, he put a padlock on the outer door, 
and took the key with him, Leander, 
a young student smitten with the damsel, 
laughed at locksmiths and duennas; and, 
having gained admission into the house, 
was detected by don Diego, who returned 
unexpectedly. The old don, being a man 
of sense, at once perceived tliat Leander 
was a more suitable bridegroom than him¬ 
self, so he not only sanctioned the alliance, 
but gave Leonora a handsome wedding 
dowry (1768). 

Pman, the physician of the Immortals. 

Pma'na, daughter of Corflambo, “fair 
as ever yet saw living e^e," but “too 
loose of hfe and eke too light." Pseana 
fell in love with Amlas, a captive in her 
father’s dungeon ; but Amias had no heart 
to give away. When Placldas was brought 
captive before Pceana, she mistook him 
for Amias, and married him. Tlie poet 
adds, that she thenceforth so reformed hi) 
ways “that all men much admired tlic 
change, and spake her praise,"— Spenser 
Faerie Queene, iv. 9 (1596). 

Pagan, a fay who loved the princess 
Irois ; but Imis rejected his suit, as she 
loved her cousin Philax. Pagan, out of 
revenge, shut them up in a superb crysuil 
palace, which contained every delight 
except that of leaving it. In the course 
of a few years, Imis and Philax longed 
as much for a separation as, at one time, 
they had wished to be united,— Comtesse 
D'Aulnoy: Fairy Tales (“ Palace of Re¬ 
venge," i 63 a). (SeePERDRix, Peudrix, 
TOUJOURS PeRDRIX I) 

Page (Mr.), a gentleman living at 
Windsor. When sir John Falsta^f made 
love to Mrs. Page, Page himself assumed 
the name of Brook, to outwit the knight 
Sir John told the supposed Brook bis 
whole “ course of wooing," and how 
nicely he was bambooiUng the husband. 
On one occasion, he says, “ I was carried 
out ill a buck-basket of dirty linen before 
the very eyes of Page, and the deluded 
husband did not know it" Of course, 
sir John is thoroughly outwitted and 
played upon, being made the butt of the 
whole village. 

Mrs. Page, wife of Mr. iWe* of Wind¬ 
sor. When sk John FalsiaS love 
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10 her, she joined with Mrs, Ford to dupe 
him and punish him. 

j 4 nni Page, daughter of the above, in 
love with Fenton. Slender calls her 
'* the sweet Anne Page.” 

William Anne’s brother, a school¬ 

boy. — Shakexfeare: Merry Wives of 
Windsor (1590). 

Png’* Francis), called '* Tbe 

Hanging Judge ” (1661-1741). 

Slatuler and poison dread from Delta's ran; 

Hard words or banging if your Judge be i’ago. 

loft. 

Paget ( The Ijidy), one of the ladies 
of the bedchamber in queen Elizabeth’s 
court.— Sir W. Sco/l: Kenilworth (time, 
Elizabeth). 

Painted Chamber {The), an apart¬ 
ment in the old Royal Palace of W'est- 
niinstcr, the walls of which were painted 
chiefly with battle-scenes, in six bands, 
somewhat similar to the Baycaux tapestry 
(g.v., p. 98). 

Fainted Uiscliief, playing cards. 

There ar« ulonty of ways of jfanjLling . . , without 
recourse to tne "painted mischief," nhich was not 
rented for the benefit of king Chariet Vt. of France.-^ 
Daity News, March 8, (879. 

Painter of Nature. Remi Bcllcau, 
one of the Pleiad poeis (1^28-1577). 

(The Shephcardcs Calendar, by Spen¬ 
ser. It is largely borrowed from Bcllcau’s 
Song of April.) 

Painter of the Oraces, Andrea 

Appiani {1754-1817). 

Painters {Prince of). Parrhasios and 
ApeUds are both so called (fourth century 
ac). 

Painters, Characteristics of 


some— 

(1) AMOBLICO {Fra): It or the blcesed 

painter t angela, saints, Sariour and Virgin ; grouping 
and draping full of grace, even of splendour. Rich 
gold omanients and backgrounds, and gay delicate 
flowers spring flowers.** Drawing often defec¬ 

tive, llrom the want of hunun knowledge. The faces 
of his heavenly beings are full of serenity, and of a 
perfect radiance of expreaaioe (isSf-ifSSi. (See AMA- 
CHRomSIiS, p. 404 

(>) AMCEl .0 (MitMael), painter, sculptor, architect, 
angtaeer, Jpoet, and mutdeian. Hla power lay in tbe 
mastery m form and the display of tbe human figure. 
The itbyli painted on the ceiling or the Sistina 
Chapel are most characteristic of Michael Angelo. 
“ I'hey exactly fitted his standard of art, not alwaj^s 
rympathetlc nor comprehensive to the average human 
niino, of srhkh the grand in fern* and the rnistract Ut 
txfrggsdan were the first and last eonditiona.**—£a<(y 
tastlahe: Nistpry t^enr Lard. He is the .iCachylas 
c? |.>ala(«ra (* 475 -»s<S 4 l* (See ERRORS, p. jwi.l 
b) SOlinciLU iSarmrffe FtttfeH, called Sattt- 
**vel»em«iil and impetuous, fuii of passion and 
PT'Ctiy, aeeidng to expreta movement *' The most 
^amatie j^nter of bis sehoV {i 44 r*iS<Sl— Sarah 
TgiUr: 3%0 Oid Masters, etc. 

Mi CAR*ACC 1 I tdcctlc artists, who picked out and 
tomther parts taken from Correggio, Raphael, 
f BUM othar fient artiats. If Michael Angelo is 


I know not why in England the name Is spelt with only 
one r. 

(5) CORRHCCIO (Antonie AlUgr{) x wonderful 
fore&hortonings, magnificent light and kliade. Pictures 
arc full of motion and stir. He is said to have delimited 
*'in the bitoyance of childish glee, the bliss of earthly, 
the fervour of heavenly love." Cbiaro-scuro so perfect 
that *' you seem to iocA through Correggio's shadows, 
and to see beyond them the genuine texture of the 
AetAx" {Mrs. yamesoft). (1494-1534.) 

(6J CVYf (Albert), the Dutch Claude: landscapes 
which show the painter's love of nature. Skies vmh 
their "clearness and coolness," and the "expression 
of yellow sunlight” (1605; date p/ death uncerUsin, 
•bout 1638). 

(7) Davin: noted for his stiff, dry, pedantic, 
•* highly classic " style, according to the interpretatioo 
of the phrase by the French in tbe first Revolution 

(I74t-i8»5). 

(8) Dolch (Carlo)', famous for his Madonnas, 
which are all finished with most extraordinary delicncy 
(1616-1686). 

(9) Gt’lDO {Feni} : student in the Carracci schooL 
lbs characteristic was a refined sense of beauty, which 
b:»d a tendency to develop into " empty grace” with¬ 
out soul (i 57 S-i 64 »). 

(to) Holuein (//ant)- characterized by the UviM 
truthfulness of Vns bkenesses, and the "inimitable 
bloom” imparted to his pictures, which he "touched 
till not a touch became discernible.” He used a 
peculiar green for the backgrounds of his larger 
portraits, a blue background tof his miniatures (1494 


or I 495 -I 543 )- 

(11) Lokratnb (Claude Gelde). He was food of 
painiing scenes on the liber and in the Roman 
Campagna. His landscapes are suffused with a gVdeo 
haze, so that the expression "a mellow” or a **tusny 
Claude " is used in relation to his work (i6oo-i68ttJ. 

jia) Murillo (RartohmC Estfian). A great 
religious painter, eminently Spanish; bis Virgins axe 
dark eyed and or5re<oniprexioned ; the Holy Child Is 
a Spanish babe (1618-168?^ 

(13) Ommeganck : sheep (1775-1826). 

(14) PBRUCtNO (Putro) -. At his best he had 
luminous colour, grace, softness, and enthusiastic 
earnestness." "His defects were monotony and for¬ 
mality.” He had some tiresome affectations and 
mannerisms, which are found in his upturned bnada, 
etc. — 5 o rah 7 \ tier The Old Masters, etc. (1446-15344 

(*S) Poussin (Nuh(fJas)‘, famous for hla culsuc 
style. Reynolds says, **Ko works of any modem 
have so much the air of auti()ue painting as thoe» of 
I'ous&in ” (1593-16^^. 

(16) POUSSIN l(^s/ar)i a landscape painter, the 
very opposite ol Claude I.x>rralne. He seems to have 
sJrawn ols inspiration from Hervey's Meditatums 
among' the 1 otnbs, Blair's Crave, Young's Night 
Thoughts, and Burton’s Anatomy of bieiasuhaty. 
(1613 1675.) 

(J7) RAPHAEL. The Sophoclfls of painters. The 
bead of the Roman school. He palnt^ the loveliest 
Madonnas and Child ChrUta t his portraits are 

B irfect. Angelo's figures are all gigantesi^ue and 
eal like those of i^chylot; Raphael's are perfect 
human beings (i483-r5ao). 

(18) Rexirrandt (Fan Rhyn) i hts character- 
btics are fire-bght, camp-light, and torch-tight seeaes, 
with the deep black shadows belonging to these 
ertlfichj lights (1606-1669). 

(x9) KBY 740 LDS: a portrait-painter. He presents 
bis portraits In tmt mas^u/, not always iuggestlre 
either of tbe rank or character of tbe person repre¬ 
sented. There Is about tbe same analogy between 
Watteau and Reynolds as between Claude l.A»rraiiMi 
•nd Caspar Pousidn (1733-1791}. (See ERRORS, jpw 33s.) 

(ao) Rosa {Satvator) ; dark, inscrutable {nctores. 
relieved by dabs of the palette-knife. He Is fond of 
savage scenery, broken rocks, wQd caveciis, blastod 


savage scenery, broken rocks» wild cavecn 
beat^ and so on (i6ts-i6n). 

(si) RUBENS (Peter Paulj. Aceonfliig to sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Rubens was ** perhaps the grettost 
snastor in tbo mechanical part of ibo 4Ut, tno fissf 
worhmam with his tools that over etercised a 


ptfiCiL" His excellence lay in bis sucecutkw WmI 
wonderAil colouring. Hts choice aS etibjects ham 
Grecian mythology ^wms very chcrtctoxiliac oC Imn. 
He was renowned tos the beauty and grace of bii 
paitittogs of childteo 
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SntUN (yan ): great as a S'ennt painter. Ha 
geneiraUj painted tavern scenes; the fre- 

quentljr aatiog. drinking:, card-playing, etc. (i&a6- 

Tintoretto ill), i.*. the Httie dyer; 
name, Jacopo Robustl, Ho was called ‘*11 
trom the rapidity and recklessness of his mannrr of 
painting, tils contemporaries said of him tlt.u he 
*• used threw pencils—one jold, one silver, one It* .id." 
His magnificent painting was often spoilt by iho 
feequality of his tlovealy, careless work 
(See Errors, p. 331.) 

• (as) Titian ; the greatest painter of the Veneti.in 
school. A glorious colourist, great as a lantkc-ipe. 
and magnificent as a portrait, pauiter. He was ni-ted 
for his broad shades of divers gra<lTition«: /i477“i56'S', 
(3$) Turner (iS!. ji.): his special charactermic is 
scenes in a mist ft775-i8st). 

ia 6 ) VERONE5K l/’awft; the most mignificent of 
the Venetian painters; in fact, magnificence Is hk 
great characteristic. He painted all hk sacred and 
Ektorical scenes as if they had h.ip|K:ne<l in hts own 
day and city, giving even the humtuest the pomp aiii 
s^ndour which was the fashion of that tmoe (iSJo- 
rS88J. (See ERRORS, p. 331.) 

(»7) WATTEAU : noted for hls 

tytlaniu, fancy-ball costumes, charming groups of 
ladies in sacques, and cavaliers in lace cravats and 
flowing hats. His exquisite fans were a great charac¬ 
teristic (S684-1731J. 

The colouring of Titian, the expression of Rutiens, 
the grace of Raphael, the purity of Domenichino, the 
correggvoscity of Correggio, the learning of Poussin, 
the airs of Guidth the taste of the Carrachi the 
grand contour of Angelo, . . , the brilliant truth of a 
Watteau, the touching grace of a Reya<jlds.— 

I have found Sarah Tytlor's book, TAr Oid Mastrrt 
rnnd tA*ir /hefurtu, very hdpfu! in preparing this 
Ust- 


Painters Tme to Nature. 

ji) A Bee. Quintin Matsys, the Dutch 
painter, painted a bee so well that the 
artist Mandjn thought it a real bee, and 
proceeded to brush it away with his 
handkerchief (1450-1529). 

(а) A Cow. Myron carved a cow so 
true to nature that buILs mi.stook it for a 
living aniraal (a,c. 431). (See Gibbon, 
voL li. p. 92.) 

(3) A Curtain. Parrhasios painted a 
curtain so admirably that even Zeuxis, 
the artist, mistook it for real drapery 
(ac 400)- 

(4) A Fly. George Alexander Stevens 
sa^ in his Lectures on Heads — 

1 have heard of a connoisseur who was one day tn an 
aoctlon-room wiiere there was so Inimitable piece of 
pdiitiiv of firutts and flowen. The connoisseur would 
not ^vft hit opinion of the picture till he bad first ex- 
amteed the catalogue; and finding it was done by an 
be jwUed out hls e> e-glass. **Oh, sir," 
•art he, ** thcMM Englkh fellows have no more idea of 
gmixts than a Dutch skipper has of dancing a ccitilliott. 
The has spoiled a fine piece of canvas ; he is worse 
than a Haup Alley sign-pou dauber. There’s no keep¬ 
ing. HO perspective, no fori^rouixL Why. there now. 
the fe^w au actually attempted to p«mt a fi>- upon 
tlH Mt soMibod. Why. It is no nioce bk« a fly than 1 am 
ttfee *<—-{* but, as be approached hls finger to the 
pietiun^ ne fly flew away (1773). 

(5) Grapes^ Zeuxis (a syl.), a Grecian 
painter, pwted some grapes so well that 
birds came and pecked at them, thinking 
them real grapes {BX. 400). 

(б) A Horse, Apellfis painted Alex¬ 
ander’s horse Buccphalos so tme to life 
that some mares came up to the canvas 


neighing, under the supposition that it 
was a real animal (about B.C. 334). 

{7) A Man. Velasquez painted a Spa¬ 
nish admiral so true to life that when 
king Felipe IV. entered the studio, he 
mistook the painting for the man, and 
began reproving the supposed officer for 
neglecting liis duty, in wasting his time 
in the studio, when he ought to have been 
with his fleet (1590-1660}. 

IT Accidental ejects in painting. 

Apelh^s, being at a loss to paint the 
foam of Alexander’s horse, dashed his 
brush at the picture in a fit of annoyance, 
anti did by accident what his skill hacl 
failed to do (about B.c. 334). 

*. * The same tale is told of Protog'en^, 
who dashed his brush at a picture, and 
thus produced “ the foam of a dog’s 
mouth,” which he had long been trying 
in vain to represent (alx)ut b.c. 332). 

Paijc des Damos the treaty of 
peace concluded at Caail)ray in 1529, 
between Francois I. of France and Karl 
V, emperor of Germany. So called be¬ 
cause It wiis mainly negotiated by Louise 
of Savoy (mother of the FVench Idng; 
mod Margaret the emperor’s aunt. 

Palace of Art {The\, an allegorical 
poem by Tennyson (1830). 

It* obj[ect Is to show that dwelling even In the patiu* 
of art will sot render bappln«eis, or that Wve of art wdi 
not alone suffice to make man happy. 

Paladore, a Briton in the service cf 
the king of Lombardy. One day, in a 
boar-hunt, the boar turned on the prince.,s 
Sophia, and, having gored her horse to 
death, was about to attack the lady, but 
was slain by the young Briton. Between 
these two young people a strong attach¬ 
ment sprang up; but the duke Birc'no, 
by an artifice of false impersonation, in¬ 
duced Paladorc to believe that the princess 
was a wauiton, and had the audacity to 
accuse her as such to the senate. In 


Lombardy, the punishment for this offence 
was death, ana the princess was ordered 
to execution. Poladore, having lesamed 
the truth, accused the duke of villainy. 
They fought, and Bireno felt The prin¬ 
cess, being cleared of the charge, married 
Paladorc. —Jephson : The Law Loin- 
hardy (1779). 

Palame*dMi (4 syL), ton of Nauplios, 
was, according to Suldas, the inventor of 
dice. (See AbEA, p. ea,) 


TabuU iKMBMi Ittdi t hanc Ad Cmcl ex«r 

citu* dckOMirnwHii «B«g;nA ffuditloa* otflM lngeau> 
larmlt. TAtmuk ett miunriu* teOAftrili. oaoden^ 
ritt* mwMrui m «iwi ft 

«A gnUM Mint *0pim turrk 

HltiURlo caelt, «x qua bom ft omIa r«p«B* 

dMAui.-Suidsi (Wtttf* um$4- 
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Falame'des (Sir) or sir Palamede 

(3 a Saracen, vt ho adored Iscdde the 
wife of king Mark of Cornwall. S.r 
Tristrem also loved the same lady, who 
was his aunt. The two “ lovers fought, 
and sir Palamedds, being overcome, was 
compelled to turn Christian. He was 
baptized, and sir Tristrem stood his 
sponsor at the font. —T/iomas of Erect- 
doune {called ITie Rhymer”): Sir 
Tristrem (thirteenth century). 

Falame'des of Ziombardy, one of 

the allies of the Christian army in the 
first crusade. Me was shot by Corinda 
with an arrow (bk. xi.).—; jfer^ 
ialem Delivered {iS 75 )‘ 

FaTamon and Arcite (a syl), two 
voung Theban knights, who l^ell into the 
hands of duke Theseus {2syl.), and were 
by him confined in a dungeon at Athens. 
Here they saw the duke’s sister-in-law 
Emily, with whom both fell in love. 
When released from captivity, the two 
knights told the duj;e their tale of love ^ 
ancT the duke promised tb it whichever 
proved the victor in single combat should 
have Emily for his prize. Arcite prayed 
to Mars “for victory," and PaLimon to 
Venus that he might “obtain the lady,” 
and both Uieir prayers were granted, 
Arcite won the victory, according to his 
prayer, but, being thrown Irom his horse, 
died; so Palamon, after all, “won the 
lady,” though he did not win the battle. 
— Chaucer: Canterbury 7 'atej (“The 
Knight's Tale,” 1388). 

This tale is taken from the Le Tescide 
of lloccaccio. 

If Th€ Black Horn, a drama by John 
Fletcher, is the same tale. 

(Richard Edwards, in 1566, produced 
a comedy called Palamon and Arcyte, 
Dry den has modernixed Chaucer’s talc.) 

Fiil« {TAe) or The English Pale, 
a part of Ireland, including Dublin, 
Meath, Carlow, Kilkenny, and Louth. 

Fale Faces. So the American 
Indians call the European settlers. 

Pala'iaoiL, son of a rich merchant 
He fell in love with Anna, daughter of 
Albert master of one of his father’s ships. 
Ihe pwse-proud merchant, indignant at 
this, tried every means to induce his son 
to abandon such a ** mean connection,’* 
but without avail; so at last he sent him 
in the Britannia (Albert’s sto) “In 
charge of the merchandise.” The ship 
wretdeed near cape Colonna, in 


Attica; and although Palamon escaped, 
his ribs were so broken that he died 
almost as soon as he reached the shore. 

A gfaSant jrotith, Palemon wss bis aanie, 

Caarved with the commerce hither also came; 

A father's stem resentment doomed to prove, 

Ue came, the victim of unhappj love. 

FaUofur: Thi Shipwreck, 1 .1 ( 1756 ). 

Fale’moxi and Ziavinia, a poetic 
version of Boaz and Ruth. “ The lovely 
young Lavinia ” went to glean in the 
fields of young Palemon “ the pride of 
swains;” and Palemon, falling in love 
with the beautiful gleaner, both wooed 
and won her.— Thomson : The Seasons 
(“ Autumn,” 2730). 

Pales (2 syL), god of shepherds and 
their flocks.— Roman Mythology, 

PomOaa loves the orchard ; 

And Liber loves the vine; 

And PaJds loves the straw-bt.i't shed, 

■Warm with the l>ie;Uh of kine 
Macaulay : Lays 0/ A ncunt Rome {** Tropbecy 
of Capys,” 1843). 

FaTlnode {3 ^yl.), a shepherd in 
Spenser’s Eclogues, In eel. v. Palinode 
represents the catholic priest. He invites 
Piers (who represents the protestant 
clergy) to join m the fun and pleasures 
of May. Piers then warns the young 
man of the vanities of the world, and 
tells him of the great degeneracy of 
pastoral life—at one time simple and 
frugal, but now discontented and licen¬ 
tious. He concludes with the fable of 
the kid and her dam. 

The fable is this : A mother-goat, going 
abroad for the day, told her kid to keep 
at home, and not to open the door to 
strangers. She had not been gone long, 
when up came a fox, with head bound 
from “headache,”and foot bound from 
“gout,” and carrying a ped of trinkets. 
The fox told the kid a most piteous tale, 
and showed her a little mirror. The kid, 
out of pity and vanity, opened the door; 
but while stooping over the ped to pick 
up a little bell, the fox clapped down the 
lid, and carried her off. 

^ In eel. vil Palinode is referred to by 
the shepherd Thomalin as “ lording it 
over God’s heritage,” feeding the sheep 
with chaff, and keeping for himself the 
wmxsis,’—Spenser: Shepheardes Calendar 
US7a)- 

Val'inoda (3 syl.), . poem in recnntv 

tion of a calumny. Stcsich’oros wrote a 
bitter satire against Helen, for which her 
brothers, Castor and Pollux, plucked om 
his eyes. When, however, the poet re- 
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cunted, his sight was restored to him 
again. 

TTie iMird who 1ftjelled Helen In Mt sonff, 
Hecanted after, and redrf'ssed tl^e wrong 

(h-id: Art of LtyvitVi. 

Horace’s i Odes, xvi. is a palinode. 
Samuel Butler has a palinode, in which 
he recanted what he said in a previous 
poem of the Hon. Eld ward Howard. ^ Dr. 
Watts recanted in a poem the praise he 
had previously bestowed on queen Anne. 

Falinn'rus, the pilot of 
Palinurus, sleeping at the helm, fell into 
the sea, and was drowned. The name 
is employed as a generic word for a 
steersman or pilot, and sometimes for a 
chief minister. 

More had »he spoke, but pawned. All n»<<jre nods., , 
E'en Palinurus nodded at the helm, 

Pa/t: Tht Dunciad,\r. 

Palisse {dxt), a sort of M. F’nid- 
homme ; a pompous uttcrer of truisms 
and moral platitudes. 

Falla'dio (Andrea), the Italian clas¬ 
sical architect (1518-1380]. 

The English Palladio, Inigo Jones 

(1573-1653)- 

FaUa'diuisi. 

(1) Of Ceylon, the deWda or tooth of 
Buddha, preserved in the Malogawa 
temple at Kandy. Natives guard it with 
great jealousy, from a liclief that who¬ 
ever possesses it acquires the right to 
govern Ceylon, When, in 1815, the 
English obtained p'ossession of the tooth, 
the Ceylonese submitted to them without 
resistance. 

(2) Of Eden Hall, a drinking-glass, io 
the possession of sir Qiristopher Mus- 
grave, bait., of Edenhall, Cumberland. 

(3) Of Jerusalem^ Aladinc king of 
Jerusalem stole an image of the Virgin, 
and set it up in a mo.sque, that she might 
no longer protect the Christians, but 
become the jmlladium of Jerusalem. The 
image was rescued by Sopluonia, and the 
dtv taken by the crusaders. 

54) Meg^ara, a golden hair of king 
Nisua Scyfla promised to deliver the 
dty into the hands of Minos, and cut off 
the talismanic lock of her father’s head 
while be was asleep. 

if) Of Rome, the ancBA or sacred buckler 
which Numa said fell from heaven, and 
was guarded by priests called Salii. 
i£n^s also introduced **Venus*' as a 
palladium. 

(6) Of Scotland, the great stone of 
Scoue, near Perth, which was removed 
hy Edward I. to Westminster, and is 
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still there, preserved in the coronation 
chair. 

(7) Of Troy, a colossal wooden statue 
of Pallas Minerva, which *' fell from 
heaven.” It was carried off by Ulysses 
and Diomede, by wh(^m the city was 
taken and burned to the ground. 

Fallet, a painter, "without any 
reverence for the courte.sics of life.** In 
Smollett's novel of Peregrine PickU 

(1751). 

The absurdities of Pallet are painted 
an inch tiuck, and by no human pos¬ 
sibility could such an accumulation of 
comic disasters have befallen the cha¬ 
racters of the tale. 

Falm Sunday (Sad), March 29,1461, 
the day of the battle of Towton, th.e 
most fatal of any domestic war ever 
fought. It is said that 37,000 English¬ 
men fell on this day. 

Whix^el'inksre--*')^ 'i tli- >! >'»<!ufinsn) thoutaodmatt 
On “ stU raJju bui.'Uy ' lb.it fowton tield »»• 

C. 1 II . . . 

Tlie bloodiest fiel't V'.wWt th« Wh^tcRoii-amitheRad. 

Dia\\'n: Pohoiiun, XJtvUL (xdaal. 

Falmer (Roundel/), earl of Selbome, 
of MIxbury, in Oxfordshire (1812-1894). 
His Memorials (ixirX i.), 1896, were edited 
by lady Sophia Palmer. 

FaTmerin of Fngland, the hero 

and title of a romance in chivalry. There 
is also an inferior one entitled Palmerin 
de Oliva, 

The next two books were Palmrritt de Ofiva uJ 
Palmerin cf England. " The former," $aUl the cunj, 
"sh.in be torn in piecci and burnt to the last etnber; 
but Paimtrina/Bngland shall 1.* preserved aaarelique 
of anti«]uUy, and placed in such a chest as Alexander 
found among’st the spoils of Harius, and in uliich he 
kept the writmifs of Homer. This same book is valuable 
for two things ; first, for its own especUI excellency, and 
next. Iwcause it is the nrodtictlon of a Poitu|ruese 
monarch, famous for hU literary talents. The adven¬ 
tures of the castle of Mirxguarda therein are finely 
Imaged, the style of composition U natural and ele¬ 
gant, and the utmost decorum is preserved tbl^gbout.” 
Cervantes: Don QuivoU, 1,1 .1 { 1605 ). 

Falmi'rai d«Tughter of AlcHnor chfc.i 
of Mecca. She and her brotlier Zaphna 
were taken captives In infancy, and 
brought up by Mahomet, As they grew 
in years, they fell in love with each other, 
not knowing their relationship ; but when 
Mahomet laid siege to Mecca, Zaphna 
was appointed to assassinate Alcanor, and 
was himself afterwards killed by poison. 
Mahomet then proposed marriage to 
Palmira, but to prevent such an alliance, 
she killed herself. MUiir: 
Mahomet the Impostor (1740). 

Ffklmyra of tho Seeoaaii 

in the Poonab district. 
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Palmyra of the North, St. Petersburg. 

Pal'myrene (The), Zenobia queen 
of Palmyra, who claimed the title of 
“ Queen of the East.'* She was defeated 
by Aurelian, and taken prisoner (a.d. 
273). Longinus lived at her court, and 
was put to death on the capture of 
Zenobia. 

The Paln^rene that fought Aurelian. 

Tennyson: The Ptincest, U. (1847). 

Pal'omides (Sir), son and heir of 
sir Astlabor. His brothers were sir Satire 
and sir Segwar'id^s. He is always called 
the Saracen, meaning “ unchnstened." 
Next to the three great knights (.sir l.Aun- 
celot, sir Tristram, and sir Ivaniorake), he 
was the strongest and bravest of the 
fellowship of the Round Table. Like sir 
Tristram, he was in love with La Btdle 
Isond wife of king Mark of Cornwall; but 
the lady favoured the love of sir Tristram, 
and only despised that of the Saracen 
knight After his combat with sir Tris¬ 
tram, sir Palomidos consented to be b^^ 
tited by the bishoji of Carlisle (pi. iii. 2ff. 

vac wrll made, cie.tnly, aud bigly, and neither too 
young nor loo old. And though be was not christened, 
yet ho believed in the best nk-uiners, ojid was faithful 
and true to hi« promise, and also well conditioned. He 
made a vow that he would never be cl.ristened unto 
the time tltat he achiov«<! the beast GlAtl5.aint. . . . 
And also he avowed nci er to uke full cliristeodom 
unto the time that he had done seven battles within 
the lists.—.■ History 0/ Prince Arthur, it 149 
iUToh 

Paniy Henry' John Temple, viscount 
Palmerston (1784-1865). Knave of clubs 
is called *' Pam " in the game of *' loo." 


Lady hdward Fitzgerald is 
so called (♦-1831). 


Pam'ela [Andrews], a simple, un- 
sopbislical country girl, the daughter of 
two aged parents, and maidservant of a 
rich young squire, called B, who tries to 
seduce her. She resists every temptation, 
and at length marries iht young squire and 
reforms him. Pamela is very pure and 
modest, bears her afflictions with much 
meekness, and is a model of maidenly 
prudence and rectitude. The story is told 
in a scries of letters which Pamela sends 
to her parents.— Pickardsm: Pamela or 
Virim PeuHirded { 1740). 


Th* {8ir8 «nd madott character of the Engltsb 
maiden i$ so isr«U tnalntainod.... h«r sorrows 

*ncl bom* with So much wuekiMsss ; her 

Httla iattiivafs ofhope. . . break la on her irouMes so 
muchlUte the specks of blue sky through a cloudy 
atmosmenk.—that the whole recollection ti soothing, 
trsnqiuilwliig, wi4 doubtl*^ e^yiug.-^fr W*'. Sref/. 

Pntimh Is • wofk of much humhiftr pretensioiis 
Clmrhm iimrbim, ». A tl^le country girl, whom heS 


master attempts to seduce, and afterwards maiTieat« .. 
The wardrobe of jKtor Parrifla, her gown of sad coloured 
Stuir, and her round-eared caps ; her various attempts 
at escape, and the conveyance of her letters thebatef^ud 
character of Mrs. Jewkes, and the fluctuating passions 
of her master before the better part of his nature obtains 
ascendancy,—tliese are all touched with the hand of a 
master,— Chambers: Eng’ilsh Literature, IL i6i* 

*. ‘ Pope calls the word ‘ ‘ Pamela 

The gods, to curse Pamela with her prayers. 

Gave the gill coach and dappled l-landers mare^ 
The shining rolies, rich jewels, beds of state. 

And, to complete her l>Siss. a fool for mate. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring, 

A vam. unquiet, glittering, wretched thing; 

J’ride, pomp, and state, but reach her outward part,-» 
She sighs, and is no duchess at her heart. 

Epistles (** To Afrs. Blount, with the work 
of Vollure," 1709)- 

Pami na and Tami'no, the two 

lovers wlio were guided by *' the magic 
flute" through all worldly dangers to 
the knowlcdi^e of divine truth ^r the 
mysteries of isis),— Mozart: Die Zauber^ 
flbte (1790). 


Famplildt (Mr,), a penny-a-liner. 
His ^reat wish was *' 10 be taken up for 
sedition." He writes on both sides, for, 
as he says, he has “ two hands, ambo 
dexter ," 

" Time has been," he says, ** when I could lum a 
penny by an earthquake, or live upon a Jail distemper, 
or dme upon a bloody nun der; but now that's all over 
—nothing will do now but roasting a minister, or telling 
the people they are ruined. The people of England 
are never so happy os wl»en you tell them they are 
ruined."—A/»rr/A>.- The VphoUUrtr, UL 1 (1758); 

FAN, Nature personified, especially 
the vital crescent power of nature. 

t/niversaJ Pan, 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in 
Led on the eternal spring. 

Milton : Pa radtse Lost, Iv. a66. etc. {1685}. 

Fan, in Spenser’s eel. iv., is Henry 
VIII., and “Syrinx" is Anne Boleyn. 
In ccl. V. Pan^’ stands for Jesus Christ 
in one passage, and for God the Father 
in another, — Spenser: SAepheardes 
Calendar (1572). 

Fan (The Dead), a poem by Mrs. 
Browning {1844), founded on the legend 
that when Christ died on the cross a cry 
swept across the sea that “ Great Pan is 
dead 1" 

Fan (The Great), Fran9ois M. A- de 
Voltaire; also called “The Dictator of 
Letters" (1694-1778). 


Faiiao6&«« 

{i) Ahmsdts 4 //A, w tks appU ^SAmtummi, tjSm 

(9) AiaMin's sAug was a preservAtlve ogahut aft tlM 
ills that fleah 1& heir to. (Sen >8.) 

(3) Ehtsam of iMftrrnHwttjr (Tnc). (See p. 1^1 . : . 

J 4I Pmnthttra's iorm (g.w.), a ' ? 

Si VHgi*ent ffi/ / ^wmthsus iTAr) 

3 y Invulncrabin. , 
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T Thetis dipped Achilles in the river 
Styx, and eveiy part of his body which 
the water touched was rendered invulner¬ 
able. (See Achilles' Heel, p, 5; Pri- 
AMUS.Jp. 870.) 

•.•Then there were the Voufh He- 
siorers ; the healers of wounds^ such as 
Achilles’ spear, and the spear of Telc- 
phus (see Spear), Gilbert's sword and 
cere-cloth (see Gilbert, p. 42a) (see Old 
Age Restored to Youth, 772); and 
many others. 

Paacaste (3 syl,) or Campaspe, one 
of the concubines of Alexander the Great. 
Apeilfts fell in love with her while he 
was employed in painting the king of 
Macedon, and Alexander, out of regard 
to the artist, gave her to him for a wife. 
Apelles selected for his '* Venus Rising 
from the Sea’’(usually called “Venus 
Anadyoraiinfi ”1 this beautiful Athenian 
woman, together with Phryu6 another 
courtezan. 

(Phrynfi was also the academy fi^c 
for the ‘ ‘ Cnidian Venus ” of Praxit616s.) 

Fanolia Tantra, a collection of 
Hindh fables (sixth century B.c). 

Pancks, a qiuck, short, eager, dark 
man, with too much ’* way.” He dressed 
in black and rusty iron grey; had jet- 
black beads for eyes, a scrubby little 
black chin, wiry black hair striking out 
from bis head in prongs like hair-pins, 
and a complexion Inat was very dingy by 
nature, or very dirty by art, or a com¬ 
pound of both. He had dirty hands, and 
dirty, broken nails, and looked as if be 
had been in the coals. He snorted and 
sniffed, and puffed and blew, imd was 
generally in a perspiration. It was Mr. 
Pancks who “ moled out ” the secret that 
Mr. Dorrit, imprisoned for debt in the 
Marshalsea prison, was heir-at-law to a 
great estate, which bad long Iain un¬ 
claimed, and was extremely rich (ch. 
xxxT.). Mr. Pancks also induced Ckn- 
nam to invest in Merdle’s bank sliares, 
and demonstrated by hgures the proht 
he would realize; but, the bank being a 
bubble, the shares were worthless,-— 
Dickens: Little Dorrit (1857). 

Paaorace, a doctor of the Aristotelian 
echoed. He maintained that it was im- 
propei: to speak of the **f0rm of a hat,” 
becmise form **est la disi^Sition ex- 
t6ietire des corps qui sont anim6$; ” and 
therefore we should say the **figure of a 
hat," because figure “est la msposiUon 
extdricure des corps qul sont inanim^.** 
And because his adversary could not 


agree, he called him “ un ignorant, un 
ignorantissime, ignorantifiant, et igno- 
rantifie” (sc, viii..* Le 
Manage Ford (1664). 

Panoras {The earl 0/)^ one of the 
skilful companions of Barlow the famous 
archer ; another was called the marquis 
of Islington ;" while Barlow himself was 
mirthfully created by Henry VIII. “duke 
of Shoreditch.” 

Panorag (5/.), patron saint of chil¬ 
dren, martyred by Diocletian at the age 
of 14 (a.d. 304). 

Pan'damg, the Lycian, one of the 
allies of Priam in the Trojan war. He is 
drawn under two widely different charac¬ 
ters : In classic story he is depicted as an 
admirable archer, slain by Diomed, and 
honoured as a hero-god in his own 
country ; but in medimval romance be is 
represented as a despicable pimp, inso¬ 
much that the word pander is derived 
from his name. Chaucer in his Trotlus 
and Cresseide, and Shakespeare in his 
drama of Troilus and Cressida, represent 
him as procuring for Troilus the good 
graces of Cressid, and in Much Ado about 
Nothing, it is said that Troilus '* was the 
first employer of pandars.” 

Let all pitiful fo«r>-between be called to the wotld’s 
end after my name; CiiU them all “ Pandara.’' L«t all 
constant men be '* Tronutes,** all false women ‘•Cfea- 
sldt."—; Troilus and CrtfHda, act ilL 
sc. a (t6oa). 

Pandemo'uiiuii, “the high capiul 
of Satan and his peers." Here the Infernal 
arliament was held, and to this council 
atan summoned the fallen angels to 
consult with him upon the best method 
of encompassing the “fall of man,” 
Satan ultimately undertook to visit the 
new world; and, in the disguise of a 
serpent, be tempted Eve to eat of the 
forbidden fruit.—; Paradise Ij>st 
ii. {1665). 

Pandi'oa, king of Athens, father of 
Proenft and Philomela. 

Nona taka pity on thy fwin t 
Sensaiati traaa. they cannot haat thaa; 

RnthleM hanis, they will not ctiaer than t 
Kina Pandion ha Is daad; 

AB thy friandf am lappiMd ha lead. 

AMrus U Hu NigkiingtiM (tS94)- 

Paxtdolf (5t> /Larry), the teller of 
whole strings of stories, which he re- 
peau at every gathering. He has also a 
stock of bm*mots. “ Madam,** said be, 

“ I have kwt by you to-day." ** How so. 
sir Harry?" renAkn the lady. **Why, 
madam,* refolns the baroimt, ** I 
lost an excelhmt appetite. *’ * * This w the 
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thirty-third time that sir Harry hath been 
thus arch." 

We are constantly, aftet eupper. entertained witti the 
Glastonbury Them. When we have wondered at that 
e little. Father,"aaith the son, **let us have the Spirit 
In the Wood." After that, •* Now tell us how you 
served the robber." ** Alack t" aalth sir Harry, with a 
smile, *' 1 have almost rorrotten that; but It is a pleasant 
conceit, to be sure;"ana accordingly he teiU that and 
twenty more in the same order over and over again.— 
MUtk. 

Pandolfe (a syl ), father of L^lie.— 
MolUre: L'Etourdi (1653). 

Pando'ra, the “all-gifted woman."* 
So called because all the gods bestowed 
some gift on her to enhance her charms. 
Jove sent her to Prometheus for a wife, 
but Herm6s gave her in marriage to bis 
brother Epime'theus (4 syl.). It is said 
that Pandora enticed the curiosity of 
Epimetheus to open a box in her pos¬ 
session, from which flew out all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. Luckily the lid was 
closed in time to prevent the escape of 
Hope. 

Mure lovely than Pandora, whom the gods 

Endowed with all their gifts, ... to the unwlser Mii 

Of Japhet brought i>y llurnuls. she msnared 

Mankiod with her fair looks, to be avenged 

On him \_Profnithfus\ who had stole Jove’s .... ftra. 

Mtltifn : Paradut L^st^ Iv. 714, etc. (1665). 

(“Unw'iser son" is a Latinism, and 
means “not so wise as he should have 
been ; " so audacior, Hmidior^ vehemen- 
Hor, iracundior, etc.) 

Paudosto or The Triumph of Timr, 
a tale by Robert Greene (1588), the 
quarry of the plot of Th£ Wtnltr’s Tale 
by Shakespeare. 

Panel (The), by J. Kemble, is a 
modified version of Bickerstaflf's comedy 
'Tis HWl 'Us no Worse, It contains the 
popular quotation— 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble youi lovt; 

But why do you kick me downstairs T 

Panglosa (Dr, Peter), an LL.D. and 
A.S.S. He began life as a muffin-maker 
in Milk Alley. Daniel Dowlas, when he 
was raised from the chandler's shop in 
Gosport to the peerage, employed the 
doctor “to larn him to talk English;" 
and subsequently made him tutor to bis 
son Dick, with a salary of jfjoo a year. 
Dr. Pangloss was a literary prig of 
ponderous pomposity. He talked of a 
" locomotive morning/' of one's “ spon- 
serial and patronymic appellations,*' and 
so on; was especially fond of quotations, 
to all of which he appended the author, 
ss *' Lend me your ears,—Shakespeare. 
Hem I” or ** Verbum sat, —Horace. 
Hem t ** He also indulged in ao affected 


“ He I he I"— Colman.: The Heir^-Lom 
(* 797 )- 

N.B.—AS.S. stands for Artium 
Socie/atis Socius (‘ * Fellow of the Society 
of Arts "). 

Pangloas, an optimist philosopher. 
(The word means “All Tongue.*')— 
Voltaire: Candide. 

PanJam, a male idol of the Oroungou 
tribes of Africa; his wife is Al6ka, and his 
priests are called panjans, Panjara is 
the special protector of kings and govern¬ 
ments. 

Panjandimm ( The Grand), any vil¬ 
lage potentate or Bruininagera magnate. 
The word occurs in Foote’s farrago of 
nonsense, which he wrote to tcbt the 
memory of old Macklin, who said in a 
lecture “ he had brought his own memory 
to such perfection that he could learn 
anything by rote on once hearing it." 

ile was the Orest Panjandrum of the plac*.— 
g9rald. 

*. * The squire of a village is the Grand 
Panjandrum, and the small gentry the 
Picninnies, JoblilHes, and Garyulies* 

Foote’s nonsense lines arc these— 

So the went into the nrden to cut e cabbage leaf to 
moke an apple pie ; ana at the same time a great she- 
bear, coming up the street, pops its head Into the siiop. 
*' What 1 no soapt*' So he died, and she very impru¬ 
dently married the barl>er; and there were present the 
Picninnies, and the JobliUies. and the Garyuues, and the 
Grand Pai^andrum himself, with the little round button 
at top, and they ail fell to playing the game of catch as 
catch can, till the ^npowder ran out at the heel of tteir 
boots.—/w 4 r.* Th* Qu»rt$rfy Ranew, acv. fad, fry 
(1854). 

Pan'ope (3 syl.), one of the nercids* 
Her “sisters” are the sea-nymphs. 
Panopd was invoked by sailors in storms. 

Sleek Paaope with all her sisters playcxi. 

: Lycidas, 95 ( 1638 ). 

Fantagr*ruel\ king of the Dipsodes 
(2 syl.), son of Gargantua, and last of 
the race of giants. His mother Badebec 
died in giving him birth. His patemftl 
grandfather was named Grangousler. 
Pantagruel was a lineal descendant ^ 
Fierabras, the Titans, Goliath, Poly- 
pheme (3 syl,), and all the other giants 
traceable to Chalbrook, who lived in 
that extraordinary period noted for its 
** week of three Thiuisdays," The word 
is a hybrid, compounded of the Greek 
pania (“all") and the Hagarene word 
gruel (“ thirsty "). His immortal achieve¬ 
ment was his “quest of the oracle of the 
Holy Bottle."— Gargantm emd 
Pantagruel, ii. (1533). 

(The romance, originally written Is 
French, was translate into Englm 
Urquhurt and Motteux in 1653.} 
a D 
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PANURGE. 


PantM'rael’s Course of Study. 

PantagrucTs father, Gargantua, said in a 
letter to his son— 

**1 iittnid and lnf!$t that too leant an lanfruares 
parihctly t first of all Greek, in Quintilian's nietb^; 
than Latin, then Hebrew, then Arabic and Chaldea. 1 
wish yen to form your style of Greek on the model of 
Plato, and of Latin on that of Cicero. Let there be no 
history ron hare not at your finders' ends, and study 
thoraughly cosmogrraphy and yeogfraphy. Of liberal 
arts, such as yeametry, mathematics, and music, I yava 

E u a taste when not abore fire years old. and 1 would 
ve 3rou now master them fully. Study astronomy, 
but net divination and judicial astroloyy, which I con* 
alder mere vanities. As for civil law, I would liave 
thee know the dif^ests W heart. You should also have 
n perfect knowlMge of the works of Nature, so that 
there b no sea, river, or smallest stream, which you do 
not know for what fish it is noted, whence it proceeds, 
and whither it directs its course t all fowls of the air, 
all shrubs and trees whether forest or orchard, all herbs 
and flowers. aU metals and stones, should be mastered 
by you. Fail not at the same time most carefully to 
peruse the Talmudists and Cabalists, and be sure by 
mquent anatomies to gain a perfect knowledge of 
thax other world called the microcosm, which b man. 
Master all these in your young days, and let nothing 
bo superficial: as you grow into manhood you must 
loam chivalry, warfare, and field manoeuvres.**-— 
MmMau: PmHia^ruil, iL 8 (1533). 

Pantag'rneTs Tongne. It formed 
ihelter for a whole army. His throat 
and mouth contained whole cities. 

Then did they [ike army] put themselves In close 
order, and stood as near to each other as they could, 
and Pantagruel put out his tongue half-way, and covered 
them all, as a hen doth her chickens.—.* 
Paniagrtut, IL ja (iS33)- 

Pantagraelian Iiawsiiit ( The), 
This was between lord Busqueue and 
lord Suckfist, who pleaded their own 
cases. The writs, etc., were as much 
as four asses could carry. After the 
plaintiff and defendant had staled their 
cases, Pantagruel gave judgment, and 
the two suitors were both satisfied, for no 
one understood a word of the pleading, 
or the tenor of the verdict.— Rabelais: 

Pantagruel, h. (i533)- 
PantagTue'llon, a herb (hemp), 
symbolical of persecution, Rabelais 
aavs Pantag'ruer was the inventor of a cer¬ 
tain use for which this herb sen'ed. It was, 
he says, exceedingly hateful to felons, who 
detested it as much as strangle-weed. 

The figure and shape of the leaves of pantagruclion 
•re not much unlike those of the ash tree or toe aGp'i- 
OBony t indeed, the herb b so like the eupatorio that 
outny nerbalists have called It the domestic tupaiaria, 
and sometimes the eupatorio is called the wildpanta- 
gmulioH,^Rabelais : Pantagruel^ iU. 49 (i545)- 

pAataloon. In the Italian comedy,// 
Panialtfne is a thin, emaciated old man, 
and the only character that acts in slippers. 

The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered Pantaloon. 
Shekapeart: As Vpu Like It, act IL ac. 7 (z6ooj. 

PfH&tlioa, the * heroine of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s King and Na King, An 
innocent creature enough, but only milk- 
and-water (1619). 


Panther {The), symbol of pleasure. 
When Dante began the ascent of fame, 
this beast met him, and tried to stop him. 

Scarce the ascent * 

Began, when to t a panther, nimble, light. 

And covered with a speckled skin, appeared, 

. . . and strove to check my onward going. 

Danu: Hell, 1 . (2300). 

Panther ( The Spotted), the Church of 
England. The '* milk-white hind ” is the 
Church of Rome. 

The panther, sure the noblest next the hind, 

The fairest creature of the spotted kind ; 

Oh, could her inborn stains oe washed away. 

She were too good to be a beast of prey. 

Dryden • The Hind and the Pan^r, L (1687). 

Pan'thera, a hypothetical beast 
which lived *'in the East.” Reynard 
affirmed that he sent her majesty, the 
lioness, a comb made of panthera bone, 
“more lustrous than the rainbow, more 
odoriferous than any perfume, a charm 
against every ill, and a universal panacea." 
— Reynard the Fox {1498). (See PANA¬ 
CEAS, p. 799.) 

PantHino, servant of Anthonio (the 
father of Protheiis, one of the two heroes 
of the play).— Shakespeare: Ttoo Gentle¬ 
men of Verona (1594). 

Panton, a celebrated punster in the 
reign of Charles 11 , 

And Panton waging harmless wsr with words. 

Dryden ; MaeFUcknot (xGBs). 

Pantscliatantra, a collection of 
Sanskrit fables. 

Pannr^re, a young man, handsome 
and of go^ stature, but in very ragged 
apparel when Pantag'ruel' first met him 
on the road leading from Charenton 
Bridge. Pantagruel, pleased with his 
person and moved with pity at hb dis¬ 
tress, accosted him, when Panurge replied, 
first in German, then in Arabic, then in 
Italian, then in Biscayan, then In Bas- 
Breton, then in Ix)w Dutch, then in 
Spanish. Finding that Pantagruel knew 
none of these lan^ages, Panurge tried 
Danish, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, with no 
better success. " Friend," said the 
prince, “ can you speak French ?" 
“Right well,” answered Panurge, “for 
I was bom in Touraine, the garden of 
France." Pantagruel then asked him if 
he would join his suite, which Panurge 
most gladly consented to do, and became 
the fast friend of Pantagruel Hb great 
forte was practical Jokes. RaMab 
describes him as of middle stature with 
an aquiline nose, very handsome, and 
always mon^less. Pantagruel made bins 

f ovemor of Salmygondin,—; 
^anta^ruel, Ui. a (1545)* 
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IfantjTffB thfoiijrhout Is tb« navovp^ta (“the srls- 
doiri ), t.e. the cuunine of the human animal—the 
understanding;, as the facultv of means to purposes 
witituut ultimate ends, in the mqst comprehensive 
sense, and inciuding; art, sensuous fancy, and aU the 
passions of the understanding.—Co/rna'^s. 

Fanyer’s Alley (Tendon). So called 
from a stone built into the wall of one 
of the houses. 'I'he stone, on which is 
rudely chiselled a pannier surmounted by 
a boy, contains this distich— 

When you have soii^dit the city round. 

Yet still this is the highest ground. 

FaiLZa {Sancho), of Adzpetia, the 
'squire of don Quixote de la Mancha; 
*'a little squat fellow, with a tun belly 
and spindle sh.onks" (pt. I. ii. i). He 
rides an ass named Dapple. His sound 
common sense is an excellent foil to the 
knight’s craze. Sancho is very fond of 
eating and drinking; and is perpetually 
asking the knight w'hen he is to be put in 
possession of the promi-cd island. He 
salts his speech with most pertinent 
proverbs, and even with wit of a racy, 
though sometimes of a somewhat vulgar 
savour.— Cemantes: Don Qiaxote (1605). 

*.* 'JDie wife of Sancho is called “Joan 
Panza” in pt. I., and “Teresa Panza'' 
In pt. II, “ My father's name." she says 
to Sancho, “ w^as Cascajo, and 1 , by being 
your w'ife, am now called 'I'eresa f'anza, 
though by right I sliould be called I'eresa 
Cascajo (pt, II. i. ). 

Paolo (3 jy/.), the brother of count 
Guido Franceschi'ni. Paolo advised him 
to marry an heiress, in order to repair his 
fortune. 

... a Bhrewd younger jworcr brother yet, 

The Abate Paolo, a regul.ir priest. 

JC. Bnmning: /'Ac King and (ht Beak, H. 990. 

Paper King ( Thf), John Law, pro¬ 
jector of the South Sea bubble (1671- 
1729). 

Tlie basis of I,aw's project was the Idea that paper 
money may be multiplied to any extent, proviaed 
there be security in fixe<l stock — Aieh. 

Paphian Mimp, a certain plie of 
the lips, considered needful for “the 
highly genteel" Lady Emily told Miss 
Alscrtp “the heiress " tliat it was acquired 
tw placing one's self before a looking- 
glass, and repeating continually the words 
“ nimini pimini ; "'“when the lips cannot 
fail to take the right plie."— Burgoynt: 
7 ^he Heiress, iii. 2 (rySr). 

(C Dickens has made Mrs. General 
tell Amy Dorrit that the pretty plie Is 
given to the Ups by pronouncing the 
words, ** papa, potatoes, poultry, pmnea, 
and prism,") 


Paplllon, a broken down critic, wbc 
earned Icair shillings a week for reviews 
of translations “ wiihoui knowing one 
syllable of the original," and of “books 
w'hich he hgid never read." He then 
turned French valet, and got well paid. 
He then fell into the service of Jack 
Wilding, and was valey, French marquis, 
or.anytiiing else to suit the whims of that 
young scapegrace. —The Liar 
(1761). 

Papimany. the kingdom of the 
Papimans. Any priest-ridden country, 
as Spain, Papiman is compounded oif 
two Greek w'ords, fafa mania (“pope- 
madness”).— Rabelais: Panta^ruel, iv* 
45 (^ 545 )- 

Papy'ra, goddess of printing and 
literature ; so called from papyrus, a 
substance once used for books, before 
the invention of paper. 

TUI to astonisherl realms Papyr* taught 

To paint in mystic colours sound anathouFttt, 

With Wisdojnk voice to print the pa^o sulwmo^ 

And mark in a tarnant the steps of Tunc. 

Puf-win : Ltn^es 0/ the Plants, U. (tySrl. 

Pa'quin, Pekin, a royal city of China. 
Milton says, “ Paquin [(he throne^ of 
Sintsean kings ."—Paradise Lost, xl 300 
(,665). 

Paracslaus is said to have kept a 
small devil prisoner in the pommel ol his 
sword. He favoured for medicines 
metallic substances, while Galen preferred 
herbs. His full name was Phihppus 
Aure'olus Theophrastus Paracelsus, but 
his family name was Bombastus (1493- 
1541). 

Paracelsus, at the age of so, thinks 
knowledge the sum mum bonum, and at 
the advice of his two friends, Festus and 
Michai, retires to a seat of learning In 
quest thereof. Eight years later, being 
dissatisfied, he fails in with Aprile, an 
Italian poet, and resolves to seek the 
svmrrium bontim in love. Again he fails, 
and, wdien dying in a cell in the hospital 
of St. Sebastion, deserted by all but 
Festus, he declares the summum bonum 
to be, love and power. “To see good 
in evil, and a hope in ill-success."— R. 
Bfxrwning: Paracelsus. 

Par'adine (3 syl.\ son of Astolpho, 
and brother of Dargonel, both rivals foi 
the love of JLauna. In the combat pro¬ 
voked by prince Oswald against Gondibert. 
w'hich wax decided by four combatants 
on each side. Hugo “the little" slew 
both the brothers,— Gcmdiberi^ 
i. (died 1668). 
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Paxadisa'ica fruit of fata- 

dise'*]. So the banana is called. The 
Mohammedans aver that the ‘ ‘ forbidden 
fruit" was the banana or Indian fig, and 
cite in confirmation of this opinion that 
omr first parents used fig leaves for their 
covering after their fall. 

Paradise, in thirty^three cantos, by 
Dant6 (1311). Paradise is separated 
from Purgatory by the river Lethd ; and 
Dantd was conducted through nine of 
the spheres by Beatrice, who left him in 
the sphere of ‘' unbodied light," under the 
charge of St. Bernard (canto xxxi.). 
The entire region is divided into ten 
spheres, each of which is appropriated 
to its proper order. The first seven 
spheres are the seven planets, viz. (i) 
the Moon for angels, (3) Mercury for 
archangels, (3) Venus for virtues, (4) the 
Sun for powers, {5) Mars for principalities, 
(6) Jupiter for dominions, {7) Saturn for 
thrones. The eighth sphere is that of 
the fixed stars for the cherubim; the 
ninth is the primum mobtl^ for the 
seraphim ; and the tenth is theempyre'an 
for the Virgin Mary and the triune deity. 
Beatrice, with Rachel, Sarah, Judith, 
Rebecca, and Ruth, St. Augustin, St. 
Francis, St. Benedict, and others, were 
enthroned in Venus the sphere of the 
virtues. The empyrean, he says, is a 
sphere of “unbodied light," “bright 
effluence of bright essence, uncreate.’’ 
This is what the Jews called “ the heaven 
of the heavens." 

Paradise was placed, in the legendary 
maps of the Middle Ages, in Ceylon ; 
but Mahomet placed it “in the seventh 
heaven." The Arabs have a tradition 
that when our first parents were cast out 
of the garden, Adam fell in the isle of 
Ceylon, and Eve in Joddah (the port of 
Mecca).— Al Kordn, ii. 

Paradise of Central Africa, Fatiko.— 
Baker: Exploration of tke Nile Sources 
(1866). 

Paradise of Bohemia, the district round 
Leitmeritz. 

The Dutch Paradise, the province of 
Geldcriand, in South Holland. 

The Portuguese Paradise, Cintra, north¬ 
west of Lisbon. 

Paradise of Fools (Limbus Patu- 
orum), the limbo of all vanities, idiots, 
madmen, and those of mature age not 
accountable for their ill deeds. 

Th«a might y» Me 

CowIl hoods, and habits, with their wearen, tost 
And fluttered Into rags; then relics, be^^la. 


Indolences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds: all these, upwhirled alolL 

Fly... Into a limbo large ana broad, since GUled 

“ The Paradise of Fools." 

Milton : Paradise Lost, IlL 489 

Paradise and the Pe'ri. A peri 

was told she would be admitted into 
heaven if she would bring thither the 
gift most acceptable to the Almighty. 
She first brought a drop of a young 
patriot's blood, shed on his country's 
behalf; but the gates would not open 
for such an offering. She next took 
thither the last sigh of a damsel who had 
died nursing her betrothed, who had 
been stricken by the plague; but the 
gates would not open for such an offer¬ 
ing. She then carried up the repentant 
tear of an old man converted by the 
prayers of a little child. All heaven 
rejoiced, the gates were flung open, and 
the peri was received with a joyous wel¬ 
come.— Moore: Lalla Rookh (“Second 
Tale," 1817). 

Paradise Lost. Satan and his 
crew, still suffering from their violent 
expulsion out of heaven, are roused by 
Satan's telling them about a ‘' new cre¬ 
ation ; " and he calls a general council 
to deliberate upon their future operations 
(bk. i.). The council meet in the Pan¬ 
demonium hall, and it is resolved that 
Satan shall go on a voyage of discovery 
to this “new world" (bk. il). T^e 
Almighty sees Satan, and confers wdth 
His Son about man. He foretells the 
Fall, and arranges the scheme of man's 
redemption. Meantime, Satan enters the 
orb of the sun, and there learns the route 
to the “ new world " (bk. iil). On enter¬ 
ing Paradise, he overhears Adam and 
Eve talking of the one prohibition (bk. 
iv.). Raphael is now sent down to warn 
Adam of his danger, and he tells him 
who Satan is (bk. v. ); describes the war 
in heaven, ana the expulsion of the rebel 
angels (bk. vi.). The angel visitant goes 
on to tell Adam why and how this world 
was made (bk. vii.); and Adam tells 
Raphael of his own experience (bk. viii.). 
After the departure of Raphael, Satan 
enters into a serpent, and, seeing Eve 
alone, speaks to her. Eve is astonished 
to hear the serpent talk, but is informed 
that it had tasted of “ the tree of know¬ 
ledge," and had become instantly endowed 
with both speech and wisdom. Curiosity 
induces Eve to taste the same fruit, and 
she persuades Adam to taste it also 
{bk. IX.). Satan now returns to hell, to 
tell of his success (bk. X.J. Michael ii 
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tent to expel Adam and Eve from the 
garden (bk. xi.); and the poem concludes 
with the expulsion, and Eve’s lamentation 
(bk. xii .).—Milton (1665). 

{Paradise Lost was first published by 
Matthias Walker of St. Diinstan’s. He 
gave for it /s down; on the sale of 
1300 copies, ne gave another On 

the next two impressions, he gave other 
like sums. For the four editions, he 
therefore paid ;^3o. The agreement be¬ 
tween Walker and Milton is preserved in 
the British Museum.) 

•.•It must be remembered that the 
wages of an ordinary workman was at 
the time about 3</. a day, and we now 
give 3i.; so that the price given was equal 
to about jfaso, according to the present 
value of money. Goldsmith tells us that 
the clergyman of his ‘‘deserted village" 
was “passing rich" with ;£‘4o a year a 
1^500 present value of money. 

Paradise Regained, in four books. 
The subject is the Temptation. Eve, 
being tempted, lost paradisfl^ Christ, 
being tempted, regained it. 

Book I. Satan presents himself as an 
old peasant; and, entering into conversa¬ 
tion with Jesus, advises him to satisfy 
His hunger by miraculously converting 
stones into bread. Jesus gives the tempter 
to know that He recognizes him, and 
refuses to follow his suggestion. 

IL Satan reports progress to his minls- 
tew, and asks advice. He returns to the 
wilderness, and offers Jesus wealth, as 
the means of acquiring power, but the 
suggestion is again rejected, 

III. Satan shows Jesus several of the 
kingdoms of Asia, and points out to 
Him their military power. He advises 
Him to seek alliance with the Parthians, 
and promises his aid. He says by such 
alliance He might shake off the Roman 
yoke, and raise the kingdom of David 
to a first-class power. Jesus rejects the 
counsel, and tells the tempter that the 
Jews were for the present under a cloud 
for their sins, but that the time would 
come when God would put forth His hand 
on their behalf. 

IV. Satan shows Jesus Rome, w'ith all 
Its greatness, and says, “I can easily 
dethrone Tiberius, and seat Thee on the 
imperial throne." He then shows Him 
Athens, and says, “I will make Thee 
master of their wisdom and high state 
of civilization, if Thou wilt fall down 
and worship me." “Get thee behind 
Me, Satan !" was the indignant answer; 
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and Satan, finding all his endeavours 
useless, tells Jesus of the sufferings 
prepared for Him, takes Him back to 
the Wilderness, and leaves Him there ; 
but angels come and minister unto Him. 
— Milton (1671). 

Paraguay [A Tale of), by Southey, 
in four cantos, Spenserian metre (1814). 
The small-pox, having broken out 
amongst the Guaranis, carried off the 
whole tribe except Quiara and his wife 
Monn^ma, who then migrated from the 
fatal spot to the Mondai woods. Here 
a son (YerQii) and afterwards a daughter 
(Mooma) were born ; but before the birth 
of the latter, the father was eaten by « 
Jaguar. When the children were of a 
youthful age, a Jesuit priest induced the 
three to come and live at St Jo&chin (3 
syl. ); so they left the wild woods for a city 
life. Here, in a few months, the mother 
flagged and died. The daughter next 
drooped, and soon followed her mother to 
the^ grave. The son, now the only re¬ 
maining one of the entire race, begged to 
be baptized, received the rite, cried, “Ye 
are come for me I I am ready :" and 
died also. 

Parallel. '' None but itself can be 
its parallel," from The Double Falsehood^ 
Hi. I, by Theobald (1721). Massinger, in 
The Duke of Milan, iv. 3 (166a), makes 
Sforza say of Marelia— 

Her goodness does disdain comparison. 

And, but herself, admits no parallel. 

It had been previously said of John 
Lilbum— 

None but himself hlmsell can paraUcL 
A naerum on yohn Lilbum 

Parc aux Cerfs [” the deer park ”1 
a mansion in Versailles, to which girfi 
were inveigled for the licentious pleasure 
of Louis XV. An Alsatia. 

B<nilt>gTte may be proud of being the Oarc aux ar/h 
to those whom remorseless greed drfres from thehr 
island homes.— Saturday Review. 

Par"cinu8, a young prince in love 
with his cousin Irolit'a, but beloved by 
Az'ira. The fairy Danamo was Azira’s 
mother, and resolved to make Irolita 
marry the faiiy Brutus, but Pardnus, 
aided by the fairy Favourable, surmounted 
all obstacles, married Irolita, and made 
Brutus marry Azira. 

Parcinus had a noble air. a delicate shape, a fine head 
^ hair admirably white. ,, . He did erer^hkiar wdB, 
danced and sang to perfbetion, and gain^ dl the 
prizaa at tournaments, whenever he contended for 
IXAuituy: Fai»y rates 

Love," i68a). 

Par'dAlo, the demoni-steed given td 
Iniguex Guerra by his gobelin molhez^ 
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that he might ride to Toledo and liberate 
his father, don Diego Lopez lord of Biscay, 
who had fallen into the hands of the 
Moors.— Spanish Story. 

Far'diggle [Mrs.), a formidable 
lady, who conveyed to one the idea " of 
wanting a great deal of room.” She 
devoted herself to good works done in 
the most offensive and disagreeable 
manner, and made her family of small 
boys contribute all their pocket money to 
the cause of missions.— Dickens : Bleak 
House (1853). 

Fardoner’a Tale ( The), in Chaucer’i 
Canterbury Tales, is “Death and the 
Rioters.” Three rioters agree to hunt 
down Death, and kill him. An old man 
directs them to a tree in a lane, where, 
as he said, he had just left him. On 
reaching the spot, they find a rich treasure, 
and cast lots to decide who is to go and 
buy food. Tlie lot falls on the youngest, 
and the other two, during his absence, 
agree to kill him on his return. The 
rascal sent to buy food poisons the wine, 
in 'order to secure to himself the whole 
treasure. Now comes the catastrophe: 
The two set on the third and slay him, 
but die soon after of the poisoned wine; 
so the three rioters find death under the 
tree, as the old man said, paltering in a 
double sense (1388). 

Parian Clironiele, a register of 
the chief events in the history of ancient 
Greece for 1318 years, beginning with 
the reign of Cecrops anti ending with 
the archonship of Diognetus. It is one 
of the Arundelian Marbles, and was 
found in the island of Paros. 

Parian Verge; ill-natured satire; 
so called from Archirochus, a native of 
Paros. 

Pari-Ba'non, a fairy who gave prince 
Ahmed a tent, which would fold into so 
small a compass that a lady might carry 
it about as a toy ; but, when spread, it 
would cover a whole army.— Arabian 
Nights (“Prince Ahmed and Pari- 
Bonou ”). 

Paridel is a name employed in the 
Dunciad for an idle libertine,—rich, 
young, and at leisure. The model is sir 
Paridel, in the Fairie Queene, 

TlMMi. too, mjr Parldtd, ah« marked thae thara, 

Stfetdiad on tk« rack of a too>«8!)y chair, 

Aod heard thy avorlasdnsr yawn confets 

The fwiao andjpenaltlas ondleneaa. 

: Tki Dunciad, Iv. 341 (1740). 

Paridel {Sir)^ descendant of Paris, 
Paris's son Parius settled in Paros, and 
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left his kingdom to his son Par'id as, from 
whom Paridel descended. Having gained 
the hospitality of Malbecco, sir f*aridel 
eloped with his wife Dame Hel'inore (3 
syl.), but soon quitted her, leaving her to 
go whither she would. “ So had he served 
many another one” (bk. iii. 10). In bk. 
iv. I sir Paridel is discomfited by sir 
Scudamore.— Spenser: Faerie Queene, iii. 
10; iv. I (1590, 1596). 

(*‘ Sir Paridel ” is meant for Charles 
Nevil, sixth and last of the Nevils earls 
of Westmoreland, He joined the Nor¬ 
thumberland rebellion of 1569 for the 
restoration of Mary queen of Scots ; and, 
when the plot failed, made his escape to 
the Continent, where he lived in poverty 
and obscurity. The earl was quite a 
Lothario, whose delight was to win the 
love of women, and then to abandon 
them.) 

PARIS, a son of Priam and Hectlba, 
noted for his beauty. He married CEnQn8, 
daughter of Cebren the river-god. Sub¬ 
sequently, during a visit to Menelftos 
king of Sparta, he eloped with queen 
Helen, and this brought about the Trojan 
war. Being wounded by an arrow.from 
the bow of Philoct€t6s, he sent for his 
wife, who hastened to him with remedies; 
but it was too late—he died of his wound, 
and CEnonfehung herself.—//Itwwrr .• Iliad, 

Paria was appointed to decide which 
of the three goddesses (Juno, Pallas, or 
Minerva) was the fairest fair, and to which 
should be awarded the golden apple 
thrown “to the most beautiful.” The 
three goddesses tried by bribes to obtain 
the verdict: Tuno promised him dominion 
if he would decide in her favour ; Minerva 
promised him wisdom ; but Venus said 
she would find him the most beautiful of 
women for wife, if he allotted to her the 
apple. Paris handed the apple to Venus. 

Not Cytherea from a fiifrer swain 
Recaived her apple on the Trojan plain. 

Fakontr: The Shipwreck, 

Paris, a young nobleman, kinsman of 
prince Es'calus of Verona, and the un¬ 
successful suitor of bis cousin Tulict.— 
Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet (1598). 

Paris {Notre Dame de), by Victoi 
Hugo (1831V (See Esmeralda and 
Quasimodo.) 

Paris in Franos. The French say, 
// a qu€ Paris (“There is but one ci^ 
in the world worth seeing, and that h 
Paris ”). The N^politans have a similar 
phrase, Voir Naples et tnourir. 
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THm Paris of Japan^ Os^ka, south-west 
of Miako.— Gibson: Gallery of Geography ^ 
996 (1872). 

Little Paris, Brussels is so called. So 
is the “ Galleria Vittorio Emanuele" of 
Milan, on account of its brilliant shops, 
its numerous cafAs, and its general gaiety. 

Paris Garden, a bear-garden on the 
south bank of the Thames ; so called from 
Robert de Paris, whose house and garden 
were there in the time of Richard II. 

Do you take the court for Paris Garden 
: Henry yilJ. act ▼. sc. 4 (i6oi). 

Parisina, wife of Azo chief of Fer¬ 
rara. She had been betrothed before her 
marriage to Hugo, a natural son of Azo, 
and after Azo took lier for his bride, the 
attachment of Parisina and Hugo con¬ 
tinued, and had freer scope for indul¬ 
gence, One night, Azo heard Parisina in 
sleep confess her love for Hugo, where¬ 
upon he had bis son beheaded, and, 
though he spared the life of Parisina, no 
one ever knew what became of her.— 
Byron: Parisina (1^16). # 

*, • Such is Byron’s version ; but history 
lays Niccolo III. of Ferrara (Byron's 
**Azo") had for his second wife Parisina 
Malatesta, who showed ^eat aversion to 
Ugo, a natural son of Niccedo, whom he 
greatly loved. One day, with the hope 
of lessening this strong aversion, he sent 
Ugo to escort her on a journey, and the 
two fell in love with each other. After 
their return, the affection of Parisina and 
Ugo continued unabated, and a servant 
named Zoe'se (3 jyl.) having told the 
marquis of their criminal intimacy, he 
had the two guilty ones brought to open 
trial. They were both condemned to 
death, Ugo was beheaded first, then 
Parisina. Some time after, Niccolo mar¬ 
ried a third wife, and had several chil¬ 
dren.—Prifsi : History of Ferrara, 

Pariali Reg;iaier ( The), a i^em by 
Crabbe, in heroic metre, including the 
story of Phoebe Dawson (1807). 

Parliiaa Weddingf (The). The 
reference is to the massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, which took place during the 
wedding festivities of Henri of Navarre 
and Marguerite of France, 


Charki IX., although tt was not postfUe for him to 
focall to life the couniiess rictima of the Parts Wed* 



Parigmehiofl, the hero of the second 
part of Parismus (q,v,). This part con- 
tains the adventurous travels of Paris- 
maaoi, his deeds of chivalry, and love 


for the princess Angelica, '*ihe l^dyM 
the Golden Tower.”— Foord: ParismenoOf 
(i£98). 

Paris 'mils, a valiant and renowned 
prince of Bohemia, the hero of a romance 
so called. This “history” contains an 
account of his battles against the Per¬ 
sians, his love for Laurana daughter of 
the king of Thessaly, and his strange 
adventures in the Desolate Island. The 
second part contains the exploits and 
love affairs of Parisme'nos. — Board: 
Parismus (1598). 

Pariza'de {4 syl.), daughter of 
Klirosrou-schah sultan of Persia, and 
.sister of Rahman and Perviz. These 
three, in infancy, were sent adrift, each 
at the time of birth, through the Jealousy 
of their two maternal aunts, whow’entto 
nurse the sultana in her confinement; but 
they were drawn out of the canal by the 
superintendent of the sultan’s gardens, 
who brought them up. Parizadd rivalled 
her brothers in horsemanship, archery, 
running, and literature. One day, a 
devotee who had been kindly entreatec 
by Parizad^, told her the bouse she livec 
in wanted three things to make it per¬ 
fect : {1) the talking bird, (2) the singing 
tree, and (3) the gold-coloured water. 
Her two brothers went to obtain these 
treasures, but failed. Parizad^ then went, 
and succeeded. The sultan paid them a 
visit, and the talking bird revealed to 
him the story of their birth and bringing 
up. When the sultan heard the infamous 
tale, he commanded the two sisters to be 
ut to death ; and Parizadfi, with her two 
rothers, were then proclaimed the lawful 
children of the sultan.— Arabian Nighis 
(“ The Two Sisters,” the last story). 

U llic story of Chery and Fairstar, 
by the comtesse D’Aulnoy, is an imita¬ 
tion of Ibis talc; and introduces the 
“green bird,” the “singing apple,” and 
the “ dancing water." 

Parley (Peter), Samuel Griswold 
Goodrich, an American. Above seven 
millions of his books were in circulation 
in 1859 (1793-1860). 

*.* Several piracies of this popular 
name have appeared. Thus, S. Kettell of 
America pirated the name in order to sell 
under false colours; Darton and Co. issued 
a Peter Parley‘s.^€««i/<2/(i84i-i8j5); Si»- 
kins, a Peter Parley’s Life of Paui\i %\^; 
Bogue, a Peter Parley’s Visit to London, 
etc. (1844); Tegg, several works under 
the same name; Hodson, a Peter Pariey*s 
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Bi^le Gto^apky ; Clements, a Peter 
Paris's CAutfs First Step (1839). None 
of wnich works were by Goodrich, the 
r«al '* Peter Parley.” 

(William Martin was the writer of 
Darton's " Peter Parley series.” George 
Mogridge wrote several tales under the 
name of Peter Parley. How far such 
''false pretences” are justifiable, public 
opinion must decide.) 

Parleyiuga with Ceirtain Feopla 
0f Xniportaiice in their Way. A 
series of poems by Robert Browning 
(1887). The "people” are Bernard de 
Manaeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher 
Smart, George Bubb Dodington, Francis 
Furtni, Gerard de Lairesse, and Charles 
Avison. The poems are introduced by a 
prologue, "Apollo and the Fates,” and 
concluded by " A Dialogue between John 
Fust and his Friends.” 

Parliament (The Black), a parlia¬ 
ment held by Henry VIII. in Bridewell. 

(For Addled parliament, Barebone’s 

g trliament, the Devil’s parliament, the 
runken parliament, the Good parlia¬ 
ment, the Long parliament, the Mad 
parliament, the Pensioner parliament, 
the Rump parliament, the Running par¬ 
liament, the Unmerciful parliament, the 
Useless parliament, the Wonder-making 
parliament, the parliament of Dunces, 
etc., see Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 

P. 943 ) 

Parliament of Bees {The), an 
allegorical masque in rhyme. The cha¬ 
racters are all bees with suitable names.— 
John Day (1640). 

PamaBSns (in Greek Pamassos), 
the highest part of a range of mountains 
north of Delphi, in Greece, chief seat of 
Apollo and the Muses. Called by poets 
'•double-headed,” from its two highest 
summits, TithdPia and Lycorfa, On Ly- 
eorei was the Corycian cave, and hence the 
Muses are called the Corycian nymphs. 

Conquer the severe uceot 
Of high Parnassus. 

AiUnHde: rieasures ^tmagiHAttm, L (tr44k 

Ths Parnassus of Japan, Fusiyama 
rich scholar's peak ”). — Gibson,* 
Gallery of Geography, 931 {1873). 

Pftmelle (Mme, ), the mother of Mon. 
Orgon, and an ultra-admirer of Tartuffe, 
whom she looks on as a saint. In the 
adaptation of Moli^re's comedy by Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Mme. Parnelle is called " old 
lady Lambert; ” her son, " sir John Lam¬ 
bert ; ” and Tartuffe, " Dr. Cantwell”— 


Moliire: Tartuffe (1664); Bickerstaff, 
The Hypocrite (1768). 

{The Nonjuror, by Cibber (1706), 
was the quarry of Bickerstaffs play.) 

Parody {Father of), Hippo'nax of 
Ephesus (sixth century B.C.). 

ParoTles (3 syl,), a boastful, 
cowardly follower of Bertram count of 
Rousillon. His utterances are racy 
enough, but our contempt for the man 
smothers our mirth, and we cannot laugh. 
In one scene the bully is taken blindfold 
among his old acquaintances, who he 
is led to suppose are bis enemies, and he 
vilifies their characters to their faces in 
most admired foolery. — Shakespeare: 
Alls Well that Ends Well {isgS). 

He [Dr. Parr] was a mere ParoUes in a pedagogM^ 
wig.— Ambrtsiana. 

IT For similar tongue-doughty heroes, 
see Basilisco, Bessus, Bluff, Bobadil, 
Boroughclifp, Brazen, Flash, Pis¬ 
tol, PVRGO POLINICES, SCARAMOUCH, 
Thraso, Vincent de la Rosa, etc. 

Parpaillons {King of the), the father 
of Gargamelle "a Jolly pug and well- 
mouthed wench.” Gargamelle (3 syl,) 
married Grangousier "in the vigour of 
his age,” and she became mother of Gar- 
gantua.— Gargantua, 1 .3(1533). 

Parr {Old), Thomas Parr, we are told, 
lived in tlie reign of ten sovereigns. He 
married his second wife when be was 120 
years old, and had a child by her. Hq 
was a husbandman, born at Salop, in 
1483, and died 1635, aged 153, (See 
Longevity.) 

Parricide {The Beautiful), Beatrice 
Cenci, who is said to have murdered her 
father for the incestuous brutality with 
which he had treated her (died 1599). 

(Shelley has a tragedy on the subjecti 
called The Cenci, 1819.) 

Parsley Peel, the first sir Robert 
Peel So called from the great qtmntity 
of printed calico with the parsley-leaf pat¬ 
tern manufactured by him (1750-1830). 

Pareon Adams, a simple-minded 
country clergyman of the eighteenth 
century. At the age of 50 he was pro¬ 
vided with a handsome income of /33 a 
year (nearly fpeso of our money).— 
ing: Joseph Andrews {xy^d), 

».• Timothy Burrell, Esq., In 1715, be¬ 
queathed to his nephew Timothy the 
sum of ;^ao a year, to be paid during his 
residence at the university, and to be 
continued to him tOl he obtained some 
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preferment worth at least ^^30 a year.— 
Sussex Archaeological Collections^ iii. 17a. 

IF Goldsmith says the clergyman of his 
“deserted village“ was “passing" or 
exceedingly rich, for he had ^^40 a year 
(equal to j^soo now). In Norway and 
Sweden, to this day, the clergy are paid 
from ^20 to ;,^4o a year ; in France, ;^40 
is the usual stipend of the working clergy. 

Parson Balwliidder. (See Bal- 

WHIDDER, p. 86.) 

IT Of St. Yves it is said (1251-1303)— 

n distributdt, avec une sainte profusion, aux pauvres, 
let revenut d« son b^n^fice et ceux de son patrimone 
qul 6taient d« ^ 6 o de rente, alors une sonrnie tite 
notable, partlcufiirement en Basse Bretagne.— 
Loeituau : Livu Saints c/Grsat Britain. 

Parson Bate, a stalwart, choleric, 
imorting parson, editor of tlie Morning 
Post in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Afterwards sir Henry Bate 
Dudley, hart. 

WbMl sir Henry Bate Dudley wa« af^ointed an Irish 
dean, a young lady of Dublin said, “ OcM how 1 long 
to tee our dane i 'J hoy say ... be l^hts like an 
Viig^”—CmsstUs Ma^azint (" London Legends,’ iii.). 

Parson Blatter^owl. (See Blat- 

TERGROWL, p. I26.) 

Parson Lot, a name under which 
Charles Kingsley published his Cheap 
Clothes and Nasty (1850). 

Parson Runo {A), a simple-minded 
clergyman, wholly unacquainted with the 
world; a Dr. Primrose, in fact. It is a 
Russian household phrase, having its 
origin in the singular simplicity of the 
Lutheran clergy of the Isle of Runo. 

Parson Tmlliber, a fat cler^man, 
slothful, ignorant, and intensely bigoted. 
•^Fielding : Joseph Andrews (1742). 

(See also Boanerges, Chadbrand, 
Dale, etc.) 

Parson’s Tale {The), one of the 
two tales in prose in Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales, A kind of Bun^ran’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, comparing the life of a Christian 
to a journey from earth to heaven. 

(The other ..prose tale is that of the 
host, and called “ Melibeus" or “ Melibe," 

f.V.) 

ParsoilB {Walter), the giant porter 
of Idng James I. (died 1622),— Puller: 
mrthtes (162a). 

Parsons’ Kaiser (The), Karl IV. 
of GermaiHr, who was set up by pope 
Qement VI., while Ludwig IV. was still 
00 the throne. The Germans called the 
pope's protljgi, itfiJdf'.*’ 


Parthe'nla, the mistress of Arg^ut. 
•^Sir P, Sidney : Arcadia (1580). 

Parthenla, Maidenly Chastity per¬ 
sonified. Parlhenia is sister of Agnei'a 
(3 o*" wifely chastity, the spouse of 

Encra’t^s or temperance. Her attendant 
is Er'ythre or modesty. (Greek, par^ 
ihenia, “ mai lenhood.")— Phineas Flet¬ 
cher: The Purple Island, x. (1633). 

Parthen'ope (4 syl.), one of the 
three s)rrens. She was buried at Naples. 
Naples itself was anciently called Par- 
thenop6, a name changed to Neapolis 
(“the new city ") by a colony of Cumaeans. 

By dead Parthenope's dear tomb. 

Milton : Camus, 879 (1634). 

1 .oitering by the sea 

That laves the passionate shores ofsoft Parthenap4. 

Lord Lytton : Ode, iii, • (1839). 

(The three syrens were Parthen'opft, 
LigSa, and I..eucos'ia not Leucoth'ea, q.v,), 

Parthen'ope (4 syL), the damsel be¬ 
loved by prince Volscius. — Duke of 
Buckingham : The Rehearsal (1671). 

Parthen'ope of Naples. San- 
nazaro the Neapolitan poet, called “The 
Christian Virgil" Most of his poems 
were published under the assumed name 
of Aciius Sincerus (1458-1530). 

At last the MUSAS . . scattered . . . 

Their blooming wreaths from fair Valclusa’s Imwers 

[Petrarch] 

To Amo [Dante and Boccaccio ]. . , and the shore 
Of soft Parthenope. 

Akenside: Pleasures q/ Imai'ination, IL (1744). 

Parthenope'an Republic, Naples 
(1799)- 

Partinjfton (Mrs.) an old lady of 
amusing afl^tations and ridiculous blun¬ 
ders of speech. Sheridan’s “ Mrs. Mala- 
prop” and Smollett’s “ Tabitha Bramble" 
ire similar characters.— B. Pa Shillaber 
(an American humorist). 

1 do not mean to be disrespectful; but the attempt 
of the lords to sU» the progress of reform remlndii me 
very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, and the 
conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that 
occasion. In the winter of 1834, there set in a great 
8bod upon that town; the tide rose to an incredible 
hdgbt 1 the waves rushed in upon the houses; and 
everything was threatened with destruction. In the 
midst of tnls sublime storm. Dame Partition, who 
Uved upon the beach, was seen at the door other house 
with mop and pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing 
out the sea-water, ana vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused,* Mrs. 
Partington's spirit was up; but I need not tell you that 
the contest was unequal The Atlantic best Mis, Part¬ 
ington. She was excellent at a slop or puddle^ but 
should never have meddled with s tempest.-~dt}mW4y 
SnUim : Speech ett Temnton {xSjx). 

Portlet, the hen, in “The Nun's 
Priest's Tale," and in the famous beist- 
epic of Reynard the Fox (1498).—OuMcgr; 
Canterbury Tales {1388). 

Sister Partlei wttk her hooded hM, 
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die cloistered community of nuns; the 
Roman Catholic clergy being the “ barn¬ 
door fowls.”— Dry den : Hind and Pan¬ 
ther {1687). 

Partridge. Talus was changed into 
a partridge. 

Partridge, cobbler, quack, astrolo¬ 
ger, and almanac-maker. lie died 1708. 
Dean Swift wrote an elegy on him. 

H«re. lire feet deep. lies on his back, 

A. cobler, stannon^er, and quack. 

Who, to the stars in pure ^ood will. 

Does to his best look upward sttU. 

Weep, all you customers that use 
His pills, his almanacs, or shoes. 

Partridge, the attendant of Tom 
Jones, as Strap is of Smollett’s “ Roderick 
Random.” Faithful, shrewd, and of 
child-like simplicity. He is half barber 
and half schoolmaster. His excitement 
in the play-house when he went to see 
Garrick in “ Hamlet ” is charming.— 
Fielding: The History of Tom Jones 
(» 749 )- 

The huiQOtir of Smonett, although genuine and 
kearty, is coarse and rulgar. lie was superficial where 
Fielding showed deep insight; but he had a rude coa« 
ception of generosity, of which Fielding seems in¬ 
capable. Itls owing to this that "Strap'* Is superior 
to "Partridge."— Comic IVrtUrs. 

Paxtridge'fl Day {Saint), September 
I, the first day of partridge shooting. 
So August 19 is called **St. Grouse’s 
Day.” 

Paryenue. One of the O’Neals, 
being told that Barrett of Castlemone had 
only been 400 years in Ireland, replied, 

I hate the upstart, which can only look 
back to yesterday.” 

Panrii victorious*'), surname of 
Khosrou II. of Persia. He kept 15,000 
female musicians, 6000 household officers, 
90,500 saddle-mules, 960 elephants, aoo 
slaves to scatter perfumes when he went 
abroad, and 1000 sekabers to water the 
roads before him. His hors^, Shibdls, 
was called “ the Persian Buceph&lus.” 

•.* The reigns of Khosrou I. and II, 
were the golden period of Persian history. 

Panival, the hero of a metrical 
romance, by Wolfram von Eschenbach 
(twelfth century). Parzival was brought 
up by a widowed mother in solitude, but 
when grown to manhood, two wandering 
knights persuaded him to go to the court 
of long AHbur* HU mother, hoping to 
deter him, consented to his going if be 
would wear the dress of a common jester. 
Tins he did, but soon aclxieved such noble 
deeds that Arthur made him a knight of 
the Round Tabla Sir Parstval went in 


quest of the holy graal, which was kept 
in a magnificent castle called GraaJburg, 
in Spain, built by the royal priest Titurel. 
He reached the castle, but, having neg¬ 
lected certain conditions, was shut out, 
and, on his return to court, the priestess 
of Graal-burg insisted on his being ex¬ 
pelled the court and degraded from 
knighthood. Parzival then Ted a new life 
of abstinence and self-abnegation, and a 
wise hermit became his instructor. At 
length he reached such a state of purity 
and sanctity that the priestess of Graal- 
burg declared him worthy to become lord 
of the castle, having been “made perfect 
by suffering ” {Pev. vii. 14; He&. ii. loj. 

This, of course, is an allegory 01 a 
Christian giving up everything in order to 
be admitted a priest and king in the 
city of God, and l>ecoming a fool in order 
to learn tnie wisdom (see i Cor. iii. i8). 

Pascal. Frederick von Hardenberg 
P'Novalis”) (1770-1801) is so called by 
tarlyle. 

Pasquin, a Roman cobbler In the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, whose 
shop stood in the neighbourhood of the 
Braschi palace near the Piazza Navoni. 
He was noted for his caustic remarks and 
bitter sayings. After his death, a muti¬ 
lated statue near the shop was called bv 
his name, and made the repository of aU 
the bitter epigrams and satirical verses 
of the city; hence called pasquinades 

Sir Archy M^Sarcasm—the common Paaquln of the 
town.—; Love d-Ja-Mode, L a (1779}. 

Passamonte {Gines de), the ^lley- 
slave set free by don Quixote, He re¬ 
turned the favour by stealing Sancho’s 
wallet and ass. Subsequently he re¬ 
appeared as a puppet-showman.— Cer¬ 
vantes: Don Quixote (1605-15). 

Passatore (//). a title assumed by 
Belli’no, an Italian bandit chief, who 
died 1851. 

Pasaebrewell, the name of sir Tris¬ 
tram’s horse.— History of>Prinu Arthur^ 
ii. 68. 

Passe-Ziourdaiid (3 srl.)^ a great 
rock near Poitiers, where there is a very 
narrow bole on the edge of a precipice, 
through which the university freshmen 
are made to pass to ** matriculate ” them. 
{Passe-Lourdaud means “ lubber-paei/*) 
If The same is done at Mantua* 
the freshmen are made to pass the 
arch of St jLongtnui, 
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Pajwetyon, a young foundling 
brought up by Morgan la F6e. He was 
detected in an intrigue with Morgan's 
daughter. The adventures of this amorous 
youth are related In the romance called 
Perceforest, Hi. 

Passe-tyme of Plesure, an alle¬ 
gorical poem in forty-six capitulos and 
m seven-line stanzas, by Stephen Hawes 
(1515). The poet supposes that while 
Graunde Amoure was walking in a 
meadow, he encountered Fame, “en- 
iiyroncd with tongues of fyre," who told 
him about bell Pucell, a ladye fair, 
living in the Tower of Musike; and then 
departed, leaving him under the charge 
of Gouemaunce and Grace who conducted 
him to the Tower of Doctrine. Coun- 
tenaunce, the portress, show^ed him over 
the tower, and lady Science sent him to 
Gramer. Afterwards he was sent to 
Logyke, Rethorike, Inuention, Aris- 
metrike, and Musike. In th%Tower of 
Musike he met La bell Puclu, pleaded 
his love, and was kindly entreated; but 
they were obliged to part for the time 
being, while Graunde Amoure continued 
his '‘ passe-tyme of plesure.” On quitting 
La bell Pucell, he went to Geometrye, 
and then to Dame Astronomy. I hen, 
leaving the Tower of Science, he entered 
that of Chyualry. Here Mynerue intro¬ 
duced him to kyng Melyzyus, after which 
he went to the temple of Venus, who sent 
a letter on his behalf to La bell Pucell. 
Meanwhile, the giant False Report (or 
Godfrey Gobilyu^ met him, and put him 
to great distress in the house of Correc¬ 
tion ; but Perceueraunce at length con¬ 
ducted him to the manour-house of Dame 
Comfort After sundry trials, Graunde 
Amoure married La bell Pucell, and, 
after many a long day of happiness and 
love, he was arrested by Age, who took 
him before Policye and Auarice. Death, 
in time, came for him, and Remem- 
braunce wrote bis epitaph. 

Paston Iietters, letters chiefly 
written to or by the Paston family, in 
NorfoUt Charles Knight calls them “an 
Invaluable record of the social customs 
of the fifteenth centi^.” Two volumes 
appeared in 1787, entitled Original Letters 
Written During the Reigns of Henry 
Vi.I Bdward /F., and Richara HI,, by 
Variom Persons of Rank, Three extra 
volumes were subsequently jointed. 

(Some doubt has been raised respect¬ 
ing the authenticity of these letters.) 


Pastor Pl'do (//), a pastoral tsy 
Giovanni Battista Guari'ni of Ferrara 

ixs^s)’ 

Pastoral Romance {The Father 
of). Honors d'Uffi^ (1567*1625). 

Pastorella, the fair shepherdess (bk. 
vi. 9), beloved by Corydon, but ** neither 
for him nor any other did she care a 
whit.” She was a foundling, brought up 
^ the shepherd Melibee. When sir 
Cfalidore (3 ^yl.) was the shepherd's 
guest, he fell in love with the fair found- 
ung, who returned his love. During the 
absence of sir Calidore in a hunting 
expedition, Pastorella, with Melibee and 
Corydon, were carried off by brigands. 
Melibee was killed, Corydon effected his 
escape, and Pastorella was wounded. 
Sir Calidore went to rescue his shepher¬ 
dess, killed the brigand chief, and brought 
back the captive in safety (bk. vi. iij. 
He took her to Belgard Castle, and it 
turned out that the beautiful foundling 
was the daughter of lady Claribel and sir 
Bellamour (bk. vi. 12).— Spenser: Fairie 
Queene, vi. 9-12 (1J96). 

*.• “ Pastorella is meant for Frances 
Walsingham, daughter of sir Francis 
Walsingham, whom sir Philip Sidney 
(“ sir Calidore ”) married. After Sidney s 
death, the widow married the earl ol 
Essex (the queen’s favourite). Sir Philip 
being the author of a romance called 
Arcadia, suggested to the poet the name 
Pastorella. 

Pata^o'nians. This word means 
“large loot,” from the Spanish patagbs 
(“ a large, clumsy foot ”), The Spaniards 
so called the natives of this part of South 
America, from the unusual size of the 
human foot-prints in the sand. It ap¬ 
pears that these foot-prints were due to a 
large clumsy shoe worn by the natives, 
and were not the impressions of naked 
feet. 

Pataml}a, a city of the Az^teeas, 
south of Missouri, utterly destroyed by 
earthquake and overwhelmed. 

TIm tenlxttt U abroad. Fierce firosa the aorth 

A %ind uptean the take, whoee leweat depths 

Rock, while fion'rulstoni shake the solid eatth. 

Where bFatamhaf . . . The nd^hty leke 

Hath burst its bounds, and yon wide vafley rotan, 

A troubled se4 before the roUing' atom. 

; Jfmeer 

pfttoh, the clever, intriguing ^ting- 
woman of Isabinda daughter " of 
Jeak>n$ Trkd&ck, As she nM handing a 
love-letter in cipher to her she 

iet it Ciil, and sir Jeakms picked it opi. 
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H« could not read it, but insisted on 
knowing what it meant. *' Ob, ” cried the 
ready wit, “it is a charm for the tooth¬ 
ache I ” and the suspicion of sir Jealous 
was diverted (act iv. 2).— Mrs, Centlivre: 
The Bu^ Body (1709). 

Fatcli (C/ause), king of the beggars. 
He died in 1730, and was succeeded by 
Bampfylde Moore Carew. 

Patolie (i syl,), cardinal Wolsey’s 
jester. When the cardinal felt his favour 
giving way, he sent Patche as a gift to 
the king, and Henry VIII. considered the 
gift a most acceptable one. 

We call one Patche or Cowlson, whom we tee to do 
a thing foolishly, because these two In their time were 
noUbM fools.—; Art^yUhttoriqu* ^1553). 

Patolied-Tip Paaoe (The), a treaty 
of peace between the due d’Orl^ans and 
John of Burgundy (1409). 

% Sometimes the treaty between 
Charles IX. and the huguenots, concluded 
at LonjJumeau in 1568. is so called (La 
Pais Faurr^e). 

Patelin (a syl,), the hero of an 
ancient French comedy. He contrives 
to obtain on credit six ells of cloth from 
William Josseaume, by artfully praising 
the tradesman’s father. Any subtle, 
crafty fellow, who entices by flattery and 
insinuating arts, is called a Patelin.— 
Blanchet: LAvocat Patelin (1459-1519). 

On hii attribue, mals 4 tort, la farce da L'Avocat 
Paieli$t, qui est plui ancienne que luL—BaiAiUt: 
DichaniNy Univtrstl d Histeirt, tic. (articte 
Blanchet"). 

Consider, dr, 1 pray yon, how the noble Patelin, 
havi^ a mind to extol to the third hearena the fdher 
of WtUiain Josseaume. tdd no more than this: he did 
lend his goods freely to those who were dedroos of 
them.—JMcAsfr.’ Pantag'ruel, ill. 4 (x54S)* 

(D. A. de Brueys reproduced this 
comedy in 1706.) 

Pater Patnun. St Gregory of 
Nyssa is so called by the council of Nice 
( 33 a- 39 S)* 

Paterson (PaU), serving-boy to 
Bryce Snailsfobt the pedlar.— 5 ir W, 
Sadt: The Pirate (time, WiUiam III.), 

Pathfinder (The), Natty Bumppo; 
also called “The Decrslayer,” “ITie 
Hawk-eye,** and “The Trapper.**— 
Pmimare Coafer (five novels callra The 
PaB^ndir, The Pioneers, The Deerslayer, 
The ^Last of the MokUans, and Tka 
Prairk). 

Pathfinder of the Boob Monn- 
taina (The), major-generalTohnCharles 
Fremont, who conducted Icnir exploring 
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expeditions across the Rocky Mountains 
in 1842. 

Patient Griselda or Grlaildie, 

the wife of Wautier marquis of Salucds. 
Boccaccio says she was a poor countiy 
lass, who became the wife of Gualtiere 
marquis of Saluzzo. She was robbed of 
her children by her husband, reduced to 
abject poverty, divorced, and commanded 
to assist in tne marriage of her husband 
with another woman ; but she bore every 
affront patiently, and without complaint, 
— Chaucer: Canterbury Tales (“The 
Clerk’s Tale," 1388); Boccaccio: De- 
cameron, x. 10 (M52). 

(The tale is ailegorical of that text, 
“ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord," Job i. 21.) 

N.B. —A comedy called Patient Gris- 
nell was written by Chettle and Dekker in 
1603. 

Patin, brother ol the emperor of 
Rome. He fights with Am'adis of Gaul, 
and has his horse killed under him.— 
Vasco de Lobeira : A madis of Gaul (thir¬ 
teenth century). 

Patisou, sir Thomas More’s licensed 
jester. Hans Holbein has introduced 
this jester in his famous picture of the 
lord chancellor. 


Patriarch of Dorchester, John 
White of Dorchester, a puritan divine 
(1574-1648). 


Fatrlarobl (TIu Last ef the). So 
Christopher Casby of Bluing-heart 
Yard was called. “So grey, so slow, so 
quiet, so impassionate, so very bumpy in 
the bead, that patriarch was the word for 
him." Painters implored him to be a 
model for some patriarch they designed 
to paint. Philanthropists looked on him 
as famous capital for a platform. He 
had once been town agent in the Circum¬ 
locution Office, and was well-to^o. 

His free had • btoom on It like itpe wafl-firult, end 
his blue mres seemed to be the eyes of wisdoea end 
virtue. His whole free teemed with Uie look «f be* 
nlridty. Nobody could sey where the wisdom warn ot 
where the virtue was, w where the benignity was, but 
they see me d to be somewhere sbout him. ... He 


tnrosddotl 


his dochM looked pstriucSal.** 


_btb, and m Ids dochei 

IHcJtou :lUtk berrit (tSsf). 

Patrick, an old domestic at Shaw*i 
Castle.-^sV IV, : St, Pomtm*s WtU 
(time, George 111.). 

Patrick (Si.), the tutdbr saint ot 
lieland. Bom at Kirk Pairiifii, 
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Dumbarton. His baptismal name was 
"Succeath" ( ‘valour in war”) changed 
by Milcho, to whom he was sold as a 
slave, into “Cotharig" (four families or 
four masters, to whom he had been sold). 
It was pope Celestine w’ho changed the 
name to "Patricius,” when he sent him 
to convert the Irish. 

N.B.—Certainly the most marvellous 
of all the miracles ascribed to the saints is 
that recorded of St. Patrick. * ‘ He swam 
across the Shannon with his head in his 
mouth 1 ” 

Sf. Patrick and king O'Neil, One day, 
the saint set the end of his crozier on 
the foot of O’Neil king of Ulster, and, 
leaning heavily on it, hurt the king’s foot 
severely; but the royal convert showed 
no indication of pain or annoyance 
whatsover. 

1 A similar anecdote is told of St. 
Areed, w^ho went to show the king of 
Abyssinia a musical instrument which he 
had invented. His majes^ rested the 
head of his spear on the saint’s foot, and 
leaned with both his hands on the spear 
while he listened to the music. St. Areed, 
though his great toe was severely pierced, 
showed no si^ of pain, but went on play¬ 
ing as if nothing was the matter. 

St. Patrick and the Serpent. St. 
Patrick cleared Ireland of vermin. One 
old serpent resisted, but St. Patrick 
overcame it by cunning. He made a 
box, and invited the serpent to enter in. 
The serpent insisted it was too small; 
and so high the contention grew that the 
serpent got into the box to prove that 
he was right, whereupon St. Patrick 
slammed down the lid, and cast the box 
into the sea. 

^ This tradition is marvellously like 
an incident of Hsxt Arabian Nights Enter¬ 
tainments. A fisherman had drawn up a 
box or vase in his net, and on breaking 
it open a genius issued therefrom, and 
threatened the fisherman with immediate 
destruction because he had been enclosed 
so lon^ Said the fisherman to the genius, 
*' I wish to know whether you reaUy 
were in that vase,” “ I certainly was/’ 
answered the genius. "I cannot believe 
it,” replied the fisherman, “ for the vase 
could not contain even one of your feet.” 
llien the genius, to prove his assertion, 
changed into smoke, and entered into the 
vase, saying, “Now, incredulous fisher¬ 
man, dost thou believe me?” But the 
fisherman clapped the leaden cover on 
the vase, and told the genius he was about 
to tbeow the box into the sea, and that he 


would build a house on the spot to warn 
others not to fish up so wicked a genius. 
---^Arabian Nights (“The Fisherman," 
one of the early tales). 

(St. Patrick, I suspect, had read the 
Arabian Nights, and stole a leaf from the 
fisherman's book.) 

^ For other similar tales, see Virgil 
THE Enchanter. 

St. Patrick a Gentleman. 

Oh, St. Patrick was a s:intleTnan, 

Who came of dacent people. . . . 

('This song was written by Messrs. 
Bennet and Toleken, of Cork, and was 
first sung by them at a masquerade in 
1814. It w'as afterwards lengthened for 
WeVjbe, the comedian, who made it 
popular.) 

St. Patrick's Purgatory, lough Derg, 
in Ireland. At the end of the fifteenth 
century, the purgatory of lough Derg 
was destroyed, by order of the pope, on 
St. Patrick s Day, 1497. 

(Calderon has a drama entitled The 
Purgatory of St. Patrick, 1600-1681.) 

Patriot King {The), Henr}'St. John 
viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751). He 
hired Mallet to traduce Pope after his 
decease, because the poet refused to give 
up certain copies of a work which the 
statesman wished to have destroyed. 

MVlte && if St. John’s soul could still insisire, 

And do from hate what Mallet did for hire. 

Byron : English Bards and Scotth Reviewers (1:809). 

Patriot of Humanity. Henry 

Grattan (1750-1820) is so called by 
Byron, (^e Don Juan, preface to canto 
vi., etc., 1824.) 

Patron {The), a farce by S. Foote 
{1764). The patron is sir Thomas Lofty, 
called by his friends, “ sharp-judging 
Adriel, the Muse’s friend, himself a 
Muse,” but by those who loved him less, 
“the modern Midas,” Books without 
number were dedicated to him, and the 
writers addressed him as the “ British 
Pollio, Atticus, the Maec^as of England, 
protector of arts, paragon of poets, arbiter 
of taste, and sworn appraiser of Apollo 
and the M uses. ” The plot is very simple; 
Sir Thomas Lofty has written a play 
called Robinson Crusoe, and gets Richard 
Bever to stand godfather to it. The 
play is damned past redemption, and, to 
soothe Bever, sir Thomas ^ows him to 
marry his niece Juliet. 

•. • Horace Walpole, earl of Oxford* it 
the original of “ sir Thomat Dof^ ** 
(1717-1797). 
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!Patronag‘e, a novel by Maria Edge- 
worth (1812), 

Patten, according to Gay, is so called 
from Patty, the pretty daughter of a 
Lincolnshire farmer, with whom the 
village blacksmith fell in love. To save 
her from wet feet when she went to milk 
the cows, he mounted her clogs on a 
cleat of iron in the form of a ring. 

The patten now supports each frug.il tJatne, 

Which from the blue-eyed Patty takes its name. 

Guy: Trivia, 1 . (171a). 

{Of course, the word is the French 
pa/in, “a skate or high-heeled shoe,” 
from the Greek, paUin, " to walk.”) 

Pattieson {Afr. Peter), in the intro¬ 
duction of The Heart of Midlothian ^ by sir 
W. Scott; and a^in in the introduction 
of The Bride of Lammermoor. He is a 
hypothetical assistant teacher at Gander- 
cleuch, and the feigned author of The 
Tales of My Landlord, which sir Walter 
Scott pretends were published by Jede- 
diah Cleishbothara, after the death of 
Pattieson. 

Patty, " the maid of the mill,” 
daughter of Fairfield the miller. She 
was brought up by the mother of lord 
Airaworlh, and was promised by her 
father in marriage to Farmer Giles; but 
she refused to marry him, and became 
the bride of lord Aim worth. Patty was 
very clever, very pretty, very ingenuous, 
and loved his lordship to adoration.— 
Bickerstaff: The Maid of the Alill 

<17651- 

Pattypan {Mrs.), a widow who 
keeps lodgings, and makes love to Tim 
Tartlet, to whom she is ultimately en¬ 
gaged. 

By »U accoonta, the is just as loving now as she was 
thirty ye«n ago,—CtfW.' 7 'ke First Ftcor, 1 .11x756- 
i8r8)L 

PatuUo (Mrs.)t waiting-woman to 
lady Ashton.— Sir W. Scott: Bridt of 
Lammermoor (lime, William III.). 

Pan-Pnk-Keewis, a cunning mis¬ 
chief-maker, who taught the North 
American Indians the game of hazard, 
and stripped them by his winnings of 
all their possessions. In a mad freak, 
Pau-Puk-Kcewis entered the wigwam of 
Hiawatha, and threw everything into 
confusion ; so Hiawatha resolved to slay 
him. Pan-Puk-Keewis, taking to dight, 
prayed the beavers to make him a bea ver 
ten times their owm size. This they did ; 
but when the other beavers made their 
escape at the arrival erf Hiawatha, Pan- 


Puk-Keewis was hindered from getting 
away by his great size; and Hiawatha 
slew him. His spirit, escaping, flew 
upwards, and prayed the storm-tools to 
make him a " brant ” ten times their own 
size. This was done, and he was told 
never to look downwards, or he would 
lose his life. When Hiawatha arrived, 
the "brant” could not forbear looking 
at him ; and immediately he fell to earth, 
and Hiawatha transformed him into an 
eagle. 

Now In winter, when the snowflakci 

W'hirl in eddies round the lo<lges. . . . 

“ There," they cry, ** comes Pau-Puk-Keewts ; 

He is danciny thro' the viila};e, 

He is gathering In his harvest." 

Lcns/cllerw: //tawa/Aa, xvU. (1855). 

PAUL, the love-child of Margaret, who 
retired to port Louis, in the Mauritius, 
to bury herself, and bring up her only 
child. Hither came.Mme. de la Tour, a 
widow\ and was confined of a daughter, 
whom she named Virginia. Between 
these neighbours a mutual friendship 
arose, and the two children became play¬ 
mates. As they grew in years, their 
fondness for each other developed into 
love. When Virginia was 15, her 
mother's aunt adopted her, and begged 
she might be sent to France to finish 
her education. She was above two years 
in France ; and as she refused to marr) 
a count of the "aunt’s” providing, she 
was disinherited, and sent back to her 
mother. When within a cable's length 
of the island, a hurricane dashed the 
ship to pieces, and the dead body of 
Virginia was thrown upon the shore. 
Paul drooped from grief, and within two 
months followed her to the grave.— 
Bernardin de Si. Pierre: Paul et f^ir- 
gine (1788). 

(In Cobb's dramatic version, Paul's 
mother (Margaret) is made a faithful 
domestic of Virginia’s parents. Virginia's 
mother dies, and commits her infant 
daughter to the care of Dominique, a 
faithful old negro servant; and Paul and 
Virginia are brought up in the belief that 
they are brother and sister. When Vir¬ 
ginia is 15 years old, her_aunt Leonora 
de Guzman adopts her, and sends don 
Antonio de Guardes to bring her to Spain, 
and make her his bride. She is taken by 
force on board ship ; but scarcely has the 
ship started, when a hurricane dashes h 
on rocks, and it is wrecked, Alhambra, 
a runaway slave, whom Paul and Virginia 
had befriended, rescues Vir^nia, who is 
brought to shore and marrM to Paul j 
but Antonio m drowned. 
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^AVliFatAer), Paul Sarpi (1552-1628). 


Paul (5/.). The very sword which 
cut off the head of this apostle is pre¬ 
served at the convent of La Lisla, near 
Toledo, in Spain. If any one doubts 
the fact, he may, for a gratuity, see a 
** copper sword, twenty-five inches long, 
and three and a half broad, on one side 
of which is the word MUCRO (‘ a sword ’), 
and on the other paulus . . . capite." 
Can anything be more convincing ? 

Paul {The Second SL), St. Remi or 
RemigiuSt "The Great Apostle of the 
French." He was made bishop of Rheims 
when only 22 years old. It was St. Remi 
who baptized Clovis, and told him that 
henceforth he must worship what he 
hitherto had hated, and abjure what he 
had hitherto adored (439-535). 

(The cruse employed by St. Remi in 
the baptism of Clovis was used through 
the French monarchy in the anointing of 
all the kings.) 

Paul and Virfifinla, in French, by 
St Pierre, 1788. (See Paul^) There is 
an English version of thlr ^cry pretty 
story. 

Paul at Damasoug. (See Saul ...) 


Paul Pry, an idle, inquisitive, 
meddlesome fellow, who has no occupa¬ 
tion of his own, and is for ever poking 
his nose into other people's affairs. He 
always comes in with the apology, " I 
hope I don’t intrude."—.• Paul Pry 
(1825). 

*,* Thomas Hill, familiarly called 
“Tommy Hill," was the origin^ of this 
character, and also of " Gilbert Gurney," 
^ Theodore Hook. Planch6 says of 
luomas Hill- 

Hit ^tcialitd tK« accurate Information ke could 
impart on all the petty details of the domestic economy 
of ^ Mends, the contenta of tholr wardrobes, tbelr 
pantries, the number of pott of preserve In their store- 
doaets, and of the Uble napklat In thrir linen prestes, 
tho dates of their Mrtha and marriagna, the emounts 
of their tradetiBeaVi blOa, and whether padd weekly or 
Quauterly. Ho had been on the presa, and was con¬ 
nect^ with the Miming ChronieU* He used to 
drwe Matthews ctaay by ferretliic out his whereabouts 
when he M London, and popping the Information In 
toma paper.—Airv/Zactfrfw, 1. 131,13a. 

PauTs Pigeons. So the boys of St 
Paul's School, London, used to be called. 


Paul’a Walken, loungers who fre- 

S uented the middle of St. PauFs in the 
me of Commonwealth, as they did 
Bond Street during the regency. (S^ 
Ben Jonson’i Every Man cut rf His 
AftOHdar (1500)1 and Harrison Ainsworth's 
iUd St Paufs, 1843.) 


Pauletti {The lady Erminia), ward 
of Master George Heriot the king's gold¬ 
smith.—-.S'tV W, Scott; The Fortunes of 
Nigel (time, James I.). 

Pauli'na, the noble-spirited wife of 
Antig'onus a Sicilian lord, and the kind 
friend of queen Hermi'onfi. When Her- 
mionS gave birth in prison to a daughter, 
Paulina undertook to present it to king 
Leontfis, hoping that his heart would ^ 
softened at the sight of his infant 
daughter; but he commanded the child 
to be cast out on a desert shore, and left 
there to perish. The child was drifted 
to the " coast " of Bohemia, and brought 
up by a shepherd, who called it Perdlta. 
Florizel, the son of king PolixSnds, fell 
in love with her, and fled with her to 
Sicily, to escape the vengeance of the 
angry king. I'he fugitives being intro¬ 
duced to I^eontfis, it was soon discovered 
that Perdita was the king's daughter, and 
Polixen^s consented to the union he had 
before forbidden. Paulina now invited 
Leontis and the rest to inspect a famous 
statue of Hermionfi, and the statue 
turned out to be the living queen her¬ 
self.— Shakespeare: The Winter's Tale 
(1604). 

Psnllna b dever, generous, ttrotiK-mlndcd, wsd 
wirm-hearted. fe&rless In asstrrtlng the trut)^ mrm la 
her sense of rli^ht, enthusiastic in aU her anectioos, 
quick in thoug^ht, resolute in word, and energ^c fat 
action, but heedless, hot-tempered, impatient, kmd, 
bold, voluble, and turbulent of toagu«.—Afrr. 
yamwH. 

PaiiUne, "The Beauty of Lyons/* 
daughter of Mon. Dcschappelles, a Ly- 
onese merchant; "as pretty as Venus 
and as proud as Juno." (For the rest, 
see Mklnotte, p. (>g$.)^Lord Lytton: 
The Lady of Lyons (1838). 


Paulina {Mademoiselle) or MONKA 
Paula, the attendant of lady Erminia 
Pauletti the goldsmith’s ward.— W* 
Scott: The Fortunes of Nigel (time, James 


Pauli'nus of York christened xo.ooo 
men, besides women and their children, 
in one single day in the Swale. (Al¬ 
together some 50,000 souls, i.e, toe every 
mmute, 6250 every hour, supposing be 
worked eight hours without stopping.) 


When the Saxons first received the Christian Cdtli, 
Pauttnus of old York, the zealous bisliop riien. 

In Swale's abundant stream christeneu ten tfaoQtpiid 


With women and their bab««. « ntnabnr mnra bMldii, 
Upon one happy day. 

Dreyien: mcriit. (Mm^. 
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PEupiali, the Hindh steward of the 
British governor of Madras. —Sir W, 
Scoff: The Surgeon's Daughter (time, 
George II. \ 

Pausa'nias {The British), William 
Camden (1551-1623). Sometimes called 
** the British Strabo.*’ 

PaxLTre Jacques. When Marie 
Antoinette had her artificial Swiss village 
in the *' Little Trianpn," a Swiss girl was 
brought over to heighten the illusion. 
She was observed to pine, and was beard 
to sigh out, pauvre Jacques ! This little 
romance pleased the queen, who sent for 
Jacques, and gave the pair a wedding 
portion; while the marchioness de Tra- 
vanet wrote the song called Pauvre 
Jacques which created at the time quite 
a sensation. The first and last verses 
ran thus— 

Paurre Jacques, quand J'etals prte de tot, 

Jo ne sentais pas ma misirc; 

It^ais ^ present quo tu vis loin de moU 
Je manque de tout sur la terre. 

Poor Jack, while 1 was near to thee, 

Tho* poor, mv bhss was unalloyed; 

But now thou awell'st so far from me. 

The world appears a lonesome roio. 

C A 

Ba'vlE {Battle of). Franfois I. of 
France is said to have written to his 
mother these words after the loss of this 
battle, ‘Madame, tout est perdu hors 
Thonneur; ” but what he really wTote 
was, “Madame . . . de loutes choses 
ne m’est demeur^ pas que rhonneur ct la 
Tie.’ 

Axtd wHh a noble siege revolted Pavia took. 

Drayton: Polyolbion, xviJi. (1613)- 

FaTilion of prince Ahmed. 

This pavilion was so small that it might 
be held and covered by the hand, and 
yet so large when pitched that a whole 
army could encamp beneath it. Its size, 
however, w^as elastic, being always pro¬ 
portionate to the army to be covered 
It. — Arabian Nights (“ Ahmed and Pari- 
Banou ”). 

JPaTiUou (Meinheer Nermann)^ the 
syndic at Li^ge \^Le-aje\ 

Mother Mabel Pavilion, wife of mein¬ 
heer Hermann. 

Trudehen or Gertrude Pavilion, their 
daughter, betrothed to Hans Glover.— 
Sir W. Scott: Quentin Durward (time, 
Edward IV.). 


great patriot, but generally under a cloud, 
wholly owing to his distinguished genius 
for bold speculations, not to say “swind¬ 
ling schemes." His creed wa.«i “ to run a 
moist pen slick through everything, and 
start afresh.”— Dickens: Martin Chutstle- 
wit (1844). 

Pawmbrolcers’ Balls. Every one 
knows that these balls are the arms of 
the Medici family, but it is not so well 
known that they refer to an exploit of 
Averardo de Medici, a commander under 
Charlemagne. This bold warrior slew 
the giant Mugello, whose club he bore as 
a trophy. This mace or club had three 
iron balls, which the family adopted as 
their device.— Roscoe : Life of Loren%o de' 
Medici (1796). 

Payuim Harper {The), referred to 
by Tennyson in the Last Tournament, 
was Orpheus. 

Swine, ifOAts. rams, and 

Trooped round a pajmim harper once, . . . 

Then were swine, foats, asses, [[^eese 

The wiser fools, seeing the paynun bard 

Had such a mastery of his mystery 

That be could har^his wife ^ out of hell. 

Ttnnyson : Th« Last Taumam*nt (1859). 

Peace {Prince of), don Manuel Godoy, 
born at Badajoz. So called because he 
concluded the * ‘ peace of Basle ’* between 
the French and Spanish nations in 1705 
(1767-1851). 

The Father of Peace, Andrea Doria 
{1469-1560). 

Peace {The Perpetual), a peace con¬ 
cluded between England and Scotland, 
a few years after the battle of Flodden 
Field (January 24, 1502). 

Peace {The Surest Wav to). Fox, 
afterwards bishop of Hereford, said to 
Henry VIH., The surest way to peace is 
a constant preOaraiion for war. The 
Romans had the axiom, Si vis pacem, 
para helium. It was said of E<^ar, sur- 
named “the Peaceful," king of England, 
that be preserved peace in those turbulent 
times “by being always prepared for 
war " (reigned 959-975)- 

Peace at anj Price. Mdzerav 
says of Louis Xil., that he had such 
detestation of war, that he rather chose 
to lose his duchy of Milan than burden 
his subjects with a war-tax. —Hisioirt de 
Prince (1643). 


Pawkisui (Major), a huge, heavy Peace of Antal'oldai. the peace 
man, *' one of the most remarkable of concluded by Antalcidas the ^partao and 
liie age." He was a great politician and Artaxerxes {b.c. 387). 
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Peaot of God, a peace enforced by 
the clergy on the barons of Christendom, 
lo prevent the perpetual feuds between 
baron and baron (1035). 

Feaco to thio Souls. (See Morna, 
p. 727.) 

Peacli'uiil, a pimp, patron of a gang 
of thieves, and receiver of their stolen 
goods. His house is the resort of thieves, 
pickpockets, and villains of all sorts. He 
betrays his comrades when it is for his 
own benefit, and even procures the arrest 
of captain Macheath, 

The quarrel between Peach utn anrt Locklt wa* as 
aUusion to a personal collision between Walpole and 
his colleasfue lord TowuM:nd.—A’. Chambers : hng^lish 

Literature, L 571. 

Mrs. Peachumy wife of Peachtim. She 
recommends her daughter Polly to be 
** somewhat nice in her deviations from 
virtue.” 

Polly Peackum, daughter of Peachum. 
(See FoiA^Y.)-'Gay : The Beggar's O/era 

Peacock's Peather Unliwky {A). 

The peacock’s feather is the emblem of 
an evil eye. an ever-vigilanl false friend or 
traitor. The tale is this : Argus was the 
chief minister of Osiris king of Kgypt. 
When the king started on his Indian 
expedition, he left queen Isis regent, with 
Argus for her chief adviser, Argus, with 
ciis hundred eyes {or rather secret spies), 
soon made himself powerful, shut up the 
queen-regent in a sii on|: castle, and pro- 
daimed himself king. Mercury marched 
against him, took him prisoner, and cut 
on his head. Whereupon, j uno metamor¬ 
phosed him into a peacock, and set his 
hundred eyes in his tail 


PearL It is said that Cleopatra 
•w'allowed a pearl of more value than the 
whole of the banquet she had provided 
in honour of Antony. This she did when 
she drank to his health. 

^ The same sort of extravagant folly is 
told of jEsopus son of Clodius .^Esopus 
the actor.— Horace: a Satires^ iil vers. 

A similar act of vanity and folly is 
ascribed to sir Thomas Gresham, when 
queen Elizabeth dined at the City banquet, 
after her visit to the Royal Exchange. ^ 


n«n£tSj(aoo at one clap goes 

fnsteaO of sugar ; Gresluun driakl tbo {Marl 

Unto hia que«a aind mistress. 


Poarl of Xrolaud (The), St Bridget 
or Brigette (1300-1373). 


Pearl of the Autilles ( The), Cul«i. 

which belongs to Spain. 

Pearson [Captain Gilbert), officer in 
attendance on Cromwell— Sir W. Scott: 
Woodstock (time, Commonwealth). 

Peasant-Bai'd Robert Burns 

(1759-»796)- 

PeMant-Boy Philoaopkcr (Tvi.), 

James Ferguson (1710-1776). 

Peasant-Painter of Sweden, 

Hdrberg. His chief paintings are altar- 
pieces. 

The aJtar-piece painted by HOrberg. 

Lengfellcv : The Children efthe LenTs Su^/er, 

« Peasant-Poet of Northampton¬ 
shire, John Clare (1793-1864). 

Peasant of the Danube (The), 

Louis Legendre, a member of the French 
National Convention {1755-1797); called 
in French Le Paysan du Danube, from 
his " Eloquence sauvage.” 

Peasants’ War [The), a revolt of 
the German peasantry in Swabia amrl 
Franconia, and subsequently in Saxony, 
Thuringia, and Alsace, occasioned bv the 
oppression of the nobles and the clergy 
(1500-1525). 

Peaseblossom, a fairy in Shake¬ 
speare’s Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Other of the fairies are Cobweb, Moth, 
and Mustardseed (1592). 

Pean de Chagrin, a story by 
Balzac. The hero becomes possessed of 
a magical wild ass’s skin, which yielded 
him the means of gratifying every wish; 
but for every wish thus gratified the skin 
shrank somewhat, and at last vanished, 
having been wished entirely away. The 
hero died at the moment the skin disap¬ 
peared. Life is a peau cTane, for every 
vital act diminishes its force, and when 
all its force is gone, life is spent (1834). 

Peckoyer* the butcher, and leader 
of the *‘Blue Lambs,”-- Taylor: 
The Contested Election (i860). 

Nlver a J'int of meat distributed among Lhe poet of 
the borough: and me that has known an dectlota 
make a duTerence of a aeon of bullocks in a montb. 
Oh, It is mean 1 it is mean 1 

Peok'sniff, "architect and land sur¬ 
veyor,” at Salisbury. He talks homilies 
even in drunkenness, prates about the 
beauty of charity and the duty of forgive¬ 
ness, but is altogether a canting humbug. 
Ultimately he u so reduced m posidoa 
that he becomes "a drunken, beggingi 
squalid, letter-writing man,*' out at 
ellK>ws, and almost shoeless, Fecksniff *s 
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•pedality was the sleek, smilinjjf, crawl¬ 
ing abomination of hypocrisy." 

if ever mu combined within himself all the mild 

ualities ef the lamb with a considerable tonch of the 

eve, and not a dash ef the crocodile, or the least 
possible su££-estion of the very imhlost seasoning of the 
serpent, that n«n was Mr. Pocksnitf, “the messenger 
of peace.*’—Ch. Iv. 

Charity and Mercy Pecksniffs the two 
daughters of the “architect and land 
sunseyor." Charity is thin, ill-natured, 
and a shrew, eventually jilted by a weak 
young man, who really loves her sister. 
Mercy Pecksniff, usually called “ Merry," 
is pretty and true-hearted. Though flip¬ 
pant and foolish as a girl, she becomes 
greatly toned down by the troubles of her 
married life.— Dickens : Martin Chuztl&‘ 
wit (1843). 

Pedant, an old fellow set up to per¬ 
sonate Vincentio in Shakespeare's comedy 
called The Taming of ike Shrew { 1695). 

PedlingiiOn {Little), an imaginary 
borough in which quackery, cant, hy¬ 
pocrisy, and humbug abound. John 
roole wrote, in 1839, a satire called 
Little Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians, 

P^dre {Don), a Sicilian nobleman, 
who has a Greek slave of great beauty 
named Isidore (3 syL). This slave is 
loved by Adraste (a syl.), a French 
gentleman, who gains access to the house 
under the guise of a portrait-painter. 
(For the rest, see Adraste, p. 10.) 
'^Moliire: Le Skilien ou L'A mour 
Pei Pitre (1667). 

Pedrillo, the tutor of don Juan. 
After the shipwreck, the men in the boat, 
being wholly without provisions, cast lots 
to know which should be killed as food 
for the rest, and the lot fell on Pedrillo, 
but those who feasted on him most 
ravenously went mad. 

His tutor, the licentiate Pedrillo. 

Wbo several U^usges did understand. 

Byron : Don yuan, U. *5 ; see 76-79 (xSzy). 

PB'B&O, “the pilgrim," a noble 
gentleman, servant to Alinda (daughter of 
ford Alphonso).-^/7^/tr,^/'.’ The Pilgrim 
(1621). 

Pedro {Dm), prince of Aragon.— 
Shakespeare: Much Ad$ about Nothing 
(1600). 

Pedro father of Leonora.— 

Jephson: Two Strings to your Bom { 1792). 

Pedro {Don), a Portuguese nobleman, 
father of donna Violante.— Centlivre ; 
Tke Wonder 

Pedro \Dr,)s whose fttH name was Dr. 
Fedro Rezlo d« Aguero, court physician 


In the island of Barataria. He carried e 
whalebone rod in his hand, and whenever 
any dish of food was set before Sancho 
Panza the governor, he touched it with 
his wand, that it might be instantly re¬ 
moved, as unfit for the governor to eat. 
Partridges were “ forbidfien by Hippoc'- 
ratfts,” olla podridas were “most per¬ 
nicious," rabbits were “a sharp-haired 
diet," veal might not be touched, but “a 
few wafers and a thin slice or two of 
quince " might not be harmful. 

The governor, being served with some beef hashed 
with onions, , . . fell to with more avidity than if h* 
had been set down to Milan god wits, Roman phea¬ 
sants, Sorrento veal. Moron partridges, or green 
geese of I-,ivaJos; and turning to Dr. Pedro, ho said, 
" Look you. signor doctor, I want no dainties, . . , 
for I have been always used to beef, bacon, pork, 
turnips, and tyaxo'at." —Cervantes : Don Quixote, II. 
iU. 10, la (1615). 

Dr. Sangraix) seems to be copied In 
some measure from this character. His 
panacea was hot water and stewed apples. 

—-I^sage: Gil Bias {ijiK-^S)- 

Dr. Hancock {a real character) pre¬ 
scribed cold water and stewed prune.s. 

Peebles (Peter), the pauper litigant 
He is vain, litigious, hard-hearted, and 
credulous; a liar, a drunkard, and a 
pauper. His “ganging plea" is Ho- 
garthian comic. —Sir W. Scott: Red^ 
gauntlet (time, George III.). 

Peeober (Miss), a .schoolmistress, In 
the flat country where Kent and Surrey 
meet. “Small, shining, neat methodical, 
and buxom was Miss Peecher; cherry- 
checked and tuneful of voice. A little 
pincushion, a little hitsslf, a little book, 
a little W’ork-box, a little set of tables and 
weijp^hts and measures, and a little woman, 
all in one. She could write a little essay 
on any subject exactly a slate long, and 
strictly according'to rule. If Mr. Bradley 
Headstone had proposed marriage to her, 
she would certainly have replied 'yes,* 
for she loved him ;" but Mr, Headstone 
did not love Miss Peecher—beloved Llzslo 
Hexam, and had no love to spare for any 
other woman.— Dickens: Our Mutual 
Friend, ii. i (1864). 

Peel - the - Caneeway (Old\t e 
smuggler.— Sir W, Scott: RedgauntUt 
(time, George III.). 

. Peeler {Sir), any crop which greatly 
Impoverishes the ground. To peel is to 
impoverish soil, as “oats, rye, barley, 
and grey wheat," but not peas (xxidii. 5s). 

WheM doth »ot well, 
ffor Aft«rtir PederbttovcrOitotfwfitt. 

Tusetr: gioe HmuirtdPeintt ViS^ 
Mmhstidfy, xvttL if 
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Peelers, the constabulary of Ireland, 
appointed under the Peace Preservation 
Act of 1814, proposed by sir Robert Peel. 
The name was subsequently given to the 
new police of England, who are also called 
" Bobbies" from sir Robert Peel. 

Peelitee (a jy/.), those who re¬ 
mained faithful to sir Robert Peel on 
the second reading of the Corn Law 
Bill. In 1846 about two-fifths of the 
Tory party revolted, and 248 of them 
voted against sir Robert on the second 
reading of the Corn Law Bill. Of these 
revolters 80, under the leadership of lord 
George Bentinck and Benjamin Disraeli, 
joined the Liberals, defeated the Irish 
Coercion Bill, and turned out the Govern¬ 
ment. Between 1847-1852 those who 
followed Peel were called Peclites; but in 
1852, under the coalition Government 
the name disappeared. 

Peep-o’-Day Boys, Irish insurgents 
of 1784, who prowled about at daybreak, 
searching for arms. 

Peeping* Tom of Coventry. 

(See Godiva, p. 43a.) 

Peerage of the Saints. In the 

preamble of the statutes instituting the 
Order of St. Michael, founded by Ix>uis 
XI. in 1469, the archangel is st\icd “my 
lord," and created a knight. The apostles 
had been already ennobled and knighted. 
We read of “the earl Peter," “count 
Paul," “the baron Stephen," and so on. 
Thus, in the introduction of a sermon 
upon St. Stephen’s Day, we have these* 
lines— 

Eotendes toutes a chest Rermoo, 

Et cUir et lai tules environ; 

Contes rous Tueil leU {>«tioa 
Do St. Estiaul lo boron. 

Tiro apostlos were g^entlcoien of blonde, tnd manyo 
of them descended from that worthy conqueror juefas 
Ifackab^us, though, tlirougb the tract of time and 
persecution of wart, poverty oppressed the kindred, 
and they were constrayned to servile’works, Christ 
wit also a gentleman on the mother's side, and might, 

U* He had esteemed of the vayne giorye of this world, 
luve borne coat anDOur.-^/Ar StmscH </' GtrUru 
(quarto). 

Poerco (i ^ generic name for a 
farmer or ploughman. Piers the plow¬ 
man is tne name assumed by Robert or 
William Langland, in a historico-satirical 
poem so called. 

And yet, my priests, pray you to God for Peerce . * • 
And if you have a ** pater noster " spare. 

Then snal you pray tor saylcrs. 

Garcoifyit: Tiu Gias (dlAd csyy). 

P«#V7 (/*«»/), landlord of the Ship, 
Dover. 

A/rj, Pettyt Paul's wife .—Caiman : 
IVays and Means (1788). 


Peerybiaglo {John), a carrier, 

“lumbering, slow, and honest; heavy, 
but light of spirit; rough upon the sur¬ 
face, but gentle at the core; dull without, 
but quick within; stolid, but so good. 
O mother Nature, give thy children 
the true poetry of heart that hid itself 
in this poor carrier’s breast, and we can 
bear to have them talking prose all their 
life long f" 

Mrs. [Maty] Peerybingle, called by her 
husband “Dot." She was a little chubby, 
cheery, young wife, very fond of her 
husband, and very proud of her baby; 
a good housewife, who delighted in 
making the house snug and cozy for 
John, when he came home after his day’s 
work. She called him “ a dear old 
darling of a dunce," or “her little 
goosie." She sheltered Edward Plummer 
in her cottage for a time, and thereby 
placed herself under a cloud; but the 
marriage of Edward with May Fielding 
cleared up the mystery, and John loved 
his little Dot more fondly than ever.— 
Dickens: The Cricket on the Hearth 
(1845). 

Pegf, sister of John Bull; meant for 
the Presbyterian Church. Peter is the 
Catholic party. Marlin [Luther 1 the 
Lutheran party, and John [CalvinJ the 
Calvinistic party. 

Wlmt think you of my sister Pes [Scotland! that 
faints at the sound of an organ, and yet will dance and 
frisk at the noise of a bagpipe ArtHthnot: 

History 1 ^/ John Bull (lyxa). 

Peg. Drink to your peg. King Edgar 
ordered that “pegs should be f^tened 
into drinking-horns at stated distances, 
and whoever drank beyond his peg at one 
draught should be obnoxious to a severe 
punishment." 

I had lately a peg-tankard In my hand. It had on 
Uie Inside a row of eight pins, one above another, 
from Iwttom to top. It held two quarts, so that there 
was a gill of liquor between peg and peg. Whoever 
drank short of his pin or beyond it, was obliged to 
drink to the next, and so on till the tankard was 
drained to the bottom.— Skatyt: History ^ tko 
Kings England, 

Feg*-a-Ram8ey, the heroine of an 
old song. Percy says it was an indecent 
ballad. Shakespeare alludes to it in his 
Twelfth Night, act ii. sc. 3 (1614). 

James I. had been much struck with the beauty and 
embarrassment of the pretty Peg-a-Ramsey, as be 
called her.—5tr W, Scott, 

Feg'asus, the winged horse 6f the 
Muses. It was caught by Bellerophon, 
who mounted thereon, and destroyi^ the 
Chim^era; but when he attempted to 
ascend to heaven, he was thrown fmm 
the horse, and Pegasus moimted alohf to 
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ihe skies, where it became the constella¬ 
tion of the same name. 

To break Pegasus's neck, to write halting 
poetry. 

Some, free from rhyme or reason, rule or check. 
Break Priscian’s head, and Pegasus’s neck. 

Pqfe : Tht Duniiad, iii. i6i (1728). 

N.B.—To “breakhead” is 
to write bad grammar. Priscian was a 
great grammarian of the fifth century. 


Fegfg {Katharine), one of the mistresses 
of Charles II. She was the daughter of 
Thomas Pegg, Esq., of Yeldersey, in 
Derbyshire, 


Pegfjfot'ty {Clara), servant-girl of 
Mrs. Coppcrfield, and the faithful old 
nurse of David Coppcrfield. Her name 
"Qara” was tabooed, because it w^as 
the name of Mrs. Coppcrfield. Clara 
Peggotty manied Barkis the carrier. 


Being very plump, whenever she made any little 
exertion after sno was dressed, some of the buttons on 
the back of her gown flew ofT.-^h, u. 


Dan'el Peggotty, brother of David 
Copperfield's nurse. Dan’el was a Yar¬ 
mouth fisherman. His nephew Ham 
Peggotty, and his brother-in-law's child 
“little Em’Iy,” lived with him. Dan’el 
himself was a bachelor, and a Mrs. Gum- 
raidge (widow of his late partner) kept 
house for him. Dan'el Peggotty was most 
tender-hearted, and loved little Em’Iy 
dearly. 

Ham Peggotty, nephew of Dan’el Peg¬ 
gotty of \^mouth, and son of Joe, 
Dan’cl’s brother. Ham was in love with 
little Em’Iy, daughter of Tom (Dan’s • 
brother-in-law); but Steerforth stepped 
in between them, and stole Em’Iy away. 
Ham Peggotty is represented as the very 
beau-ideal of an uneducated, simple- 
minded, honest, and warm-hearted fisher¬ 
man. He was drowned in his attempt to 
rescue Steerforth from the sea. 

Em'ly Peggotty, daughter of Dan's 
brother-in-law Tom. She was engaged 
to Ham Peggotty; but being fascinated 
with Steerforth, ran ofif with him. She 
was afterwards reclaimed, and emigrated 
to Australia with Dan’el and Mrs. Gum- 
midge,— Dickens: David Copperjield 
(1849). 

Fegrgy, grandchild of the old widow 
Maclure a covenanter.—.Sfr W, Scott: 
Old Mortality (time, Charles II.). 

Pogm, the laundry-maid of colonel 
Mannenng at Woodbume.L-5^r W, 
Scott: Guy Mannering(\^Tatt GeorgeII.), 

Feggy [Thrift], the orphan daugh¬ 


ter of sir Thomas Thrift of Hampshire, 
and the ward of Moody, who brings her 
up in perfect seclusion in the country. 
(For the rest of the tale, see Moody ) — 
The Country Girl (Garrick, altered from 
Wycherly’s Country Wife, 1675). 

Mrs. Jordan |;i76»-x8i6] rnada her first appearance la 
London at Drury Lane Iti 1785. The character she 
selected was “ Peggy," her success was itnmediate, her 
salary doubled, and she was allowed two benefits.— 
/r. C. Russell: RefrtsentaHve Actors, 

Feeler jbT/rj.), mother of Josiah 
Bounderby, Esq., banker and mill-owner, 
called “The Bully of Humility.” The 
son allows the old woman ,^30 a year to 
keep out of sight.— Dickens : Hard Times 
(1854). 

Pek'nali, the attendant of princess 
Nekayah, of the “happy valley.” She 
accompanied the princess in her wander¬ 
ings, but refused to enter the great 
pyramid. While the princess was ex¬ 
ploring the chambers, Pekuah was carried 
off by some Arabs ; but was afterwards 
ransomed for 200 ounces of gold.— Dr, 
Johnson: Rasselas (1759). 

Felay'o (Prince), son of Favil’a, 
founder of the Spanish monarchy after 
the overthrow of Roderick last of the 
Gothic kings. Prince Pelayo united, in 
his own person, the royal lines of Spain 
and of the Goths. 

In him the old Iberlitn blood. 

Of royal and remotest ancestry 

From undisputed source, flowed undefiled . , . 

He, too, of Chindasuintho’s ref al line 

Sole remnant now, drew after him the lore 

Of all true Goths. 

Southey : Roderick, etc., vltL (X814). 

Felliam, the hero of a novel by lord 
Lytton, entitled Pelham or Tlu Adven* 
lures ojp a Gentleman (1828). 

Felliam (M.), one of the many aliases 
of sir R. Phillips, under which he pub¬ 
lished The Parents and Tutor^s Pirst 
Catechism. In the preface he calls the 
writer authoress, ^rae of his other 
names are Rev. David Blair, Rev. C. C 
Clarke, Rev. J. Goldsmith. 

Felian Spear (The), the lance of 
Achilles which wounded and eured Te'- 
lephos. So called from Peleus the father 
01 Achilles. 

Such was the cure the Arcadian hero found— 

The PeUan spear that wounded, made him sound. 

Ovid: Rtmtiy^fUnu. 

Felloan Zeland (The), a poem in 
blank verse, extending over nine cantos, 
by James Montgomery (1827). 

Canto L Disei«d}odled soul, with vltid lauiglliiatfMt, 
kmginc fox comiMudonaih^. . ^ . 

ciuatv fl. The finrt «ra ol eimtlon, tiht psitod Ul 
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Csbet, whtii ttic coral built reefs which became dry 
lands. 

C^nto iii. The third period of creation saw the 
reefs made fertile with all the variety of the vegetable 
world; tlien came insects innumerable, reptiles, and 
lastly monsters. A cataplasm swept over the earth, 
and every plant and animal was destroyed. 

Canto IT. Surviving germs of the preceding world 
resuscitate and fill tiio earth with vegetables of smaller 
growth, flowers, insects, reptiles; and pelicans domi 
nate both seas and land. 

Canto r. Coral reefs Increase in numl>er and In 
size. The period was the Age of Birds, chiefly 
amphibious, but still the pelican ruled supreme, and 
lived out its hundred years. 

Canto vi. Animals of all sorts Increase. The 
dreamer b then transferred to a spot where he sees 
man; but it is man in his most savage state, cannibal 
man, untutored and savage. He tyrannizes over 
woman, as the weaker vessel, but in his lowest state 
retains one spark of deity—love. 

Canto viL Man dies, and what becomes of him? 
No t>article remains to tell us, but we feel assured 
there is a rest,'and everlastmg rest,[especially for those 
who lived yet knew no sin. 

Canto viii. God has given man intelligence to enjoy 
and improve his condition; conscience to rebuke him 
for wrong-doing; a revebtlon to lead him into truth, 
and a redeemer to ransom him ; but, alas 1 one looks 
abroad, and the question arises, " Lord God, why 
hast Thou made all men in vaInT " 

Canto ix. Nothing on earth can satisfy man's 
aspirations. Heaven and earth may pass away, but 
that which thinks within us can never cease to be. 

Feli'des (3 syl), Achillas, son of 
Peleus (2 chief of the Gre<^ warriors 
at the siege of Troy.~//omer 

When, like Pclides, bold beyond control. 
Hooter raised high to heaven the loud impetuous song. 

iieatitf. 7 'he Mtnstrtl (1773-4)- 

Pelion mud-sprung one of the 
frog chieftains. 

A spear at Pelion, Troglodytes cast 
The missive spear within the bosom past 
Death's sable shades the fainting frog surround. 
And life's red tide runs ebbing from the wound. 

PamtU: BattU 0/ths Ptc^r* d/i^r, lii. 

(about 1713). 

Fell (Solomon), an attorney in the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court. He has the 
very highest opinions of his own meats, 
and by his aid Tony Weller contrives to 
get his son Sam sent to the Fleet for debt, 
that he may be near Mr. Pickwick to 
protect and wail upon him.— Dickens: 
The Pickwick Papers {1836). 

Felleai (Sir), lord of many isles, and 
noted for his ^eat muscular strength. 
He fell in love with lady Ettard, but the 
lady did not return his love. Sir Gaw'ain 
promised to advocate his cause with the 
lady, but played him false. Sir Pelleas 
caught them in unseemly dalliance with 
each other, but forbore to kill them. 
By the power of enchantment, the lady 
was made to dote on sir Pelleas; but the 
knight woidd have nothing to say to her, 
10 she pined and died. After the lady 
Ettard played him false, the Damsel of 
the Lake “rejoiced him, and they loved 
together during their whole lives.”— 


T, Malojy: History of Prince Arthur, i. 
79-82 (1470). 

N.B.—Sir Pelleas must not be con¬ 
founded with sir Pelles (g.v.). 

{One of the Idylls of lord Tennyson is 
called “ Pelleas and Etarre.") 

Fellegrin, the pseudonym of De la 
Mode Fouqu(5 (1777-1843). 

Felles (Sir), of Corbin Castle, “king 
of the foragn land and nigh cousin of 
Joseph of Arimathy.” He was father of 
sir Eliazar, and of the lady Elaine who 
fell in love with sir Launcelot, hy whom 
she became the mother of sir Galahad 
“who achieved the quest of the holy 
graal.” This Elaine was not the “lily 
maid of Asiolat.” 

While sir I..auncelot was visiting king 
Pelles, a glimpse of the holy graal was 
vouchsafed them— 

For when they went Into the castle to take their 
rejiast . . there came a dove to the window, and In 
her bill was a little censer of gold, and there withall 
was such a savour as though all the spicery of the 
world had been there . . . and a damsel, passing fair, 
bare a vessel of gold between her hands, and thereto 
the king kneeled devoutly and said his prayers. . . . 
** Oh mercy! *’ said sir Launcelot, “ what may this 
mean?" . . "This,” said the king, *'is the holy 
Sancgreall which yo have seoa.”—iitr T". Malory^ 
History Prints Arthur, Itt. 3 (1470). 

Fellinore (Sir), one of the knights 
of the Round Table, and called the 
“Knight of the Stranger Beast.” Sir 
Pcllinore slew king Lot of Orkeney, but 
was him.self slain ten years afterwards by 
sir Gawaine one of Lot’s sons {pt. i. 35). 
Sir Pellinore (3 syl.) had, by the wife of 
Aries the cowherd, a son named sir Tor, 
who was the first knight of the Round 
Table created by king Arthur (pt, i. 47, 
48); one daughter, Elein, by the Lady of 
Rule {pt. iii. 10) ; and three sons in lawful 
wedlock: viz. sir Aglouale (sometimes 
called Aglavale, probably a clerical error), 
sir Lamorake Dornar (also calkd sir 
Lamorake de Galis), and sir Perdvale de 
Galis (pt. ii. 108), ^ The widow succeeded 
to the throne (pt. iii. 10).— Sir T, Malory: 
History of Prince Arthur (x\jo\ 

Milton calls the name ‘ ‘ Pellenorc ” (a 
syl.). In fact each of the names in the 
last line of the following quotation is a 
dissyllable: Lance-lot*, or Pelle-as, or 
Pelle-nore, 

Fair damsels, met tn forests wide 
By knights of Logres or of Lyonefl, 
limcelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore. 

Jimm 

Felob'ate# (4 syl.), one of the frog 
champions. The word means “ rahd- 
wader.” In the battle he flings a hmp 
of mud against Psycarpak the Hector 
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of ihe mice, and half blinds him; but 
the warrior mouse heaves a stone " whose 
bulk would need ten degenerate mice of 
modern days to lift,” and the mass, falling 
on the “ mud-wader," breaks his leg.— 
Parnell: Battle of ths Frogs and Mictt 
iii. (about 1712). 

Pel'ops’ Shoulder, ivory. The 
tale is that Demeter ate the shovilder of 
Pelops when it was served up by Tan'- 
talos for food. *1 he gods restored Pelops 
to life by putting the dismembered body 
into a caldron, but founri that it lacked a 
shoulder; whereupon Derneter sup})lie<l 
him with an ivory shoulder, and all lu-« 
descendants bore this distinctive mark. 

N.B.—It will be remem!>ered that 
Pythag'oras had a golden 

Your forehead high. 

And smooth as. Pelops’ shoukler. 
y. FUtektr : Tht Fnith/ul i>htphtrdess, h. » (t6to). 

Pelo'rus, Sicily ; strictly speaking, 
the north-east promontory of that island, 
called Capo di Fero, from a pharos or 
lighthouse to Poseidon, which once stood 

there. 

So reeU Pelo'rus with convulsive throes. 

When in his veins the burniiijf earthquake fjlow,-, , 

Hoarse thro' his entrails roars th* infernal fiame. 

And central thunders rend his jjroaning Iratnu. 

Falicmr: Fhe Hhip'wrtck, ti. 4 {1756). 

Pelos, father of Physigna'thos king 
of the frogs. The word means “mud.” 
^Parnell: Battle of the Frogs and Mice 
(about 1712). 

Pembroke {The earl of), uncle to 
sir Aymer de Valence.—.S/r \V, Scott: 
Castle Dangerous (time, Henry I,}. 

Pembroke {The Rev. Mr,), chaplain 
at Waverley Honour.— Sir W. Scott: 
Waverley (time, George 11 .). 

Pen, Philemon Holland, translator- 
general of the classics. Of him was the 
epigram written— 

Holland, with Itis translations doth so fill us. 

He wiU not let Sutto)iiii.s be TranqutlUts, 

(The point of which is, of course, that 
the name of the Roman historian was C. 
Suetonius Tranquillus,) 

Many of these translations w ere wrilten 
from beginning to end with one pen, and 
hence he himself wrote— 

Wth one solo pen I writ this book, 

Made of a ^^rey g;oosc'qiiili; 

A pen it was when it I took, 

And a pen I leave it still. 

Pen Misfbtier than the Sword. 

{Sec Journalists, p. 555.) 

PenoiUingr by the Way, gossips 
About men and places of note, by N. P. 
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Willis (1835). (See People I have 
Met.) 

Pendennie, a novel by Thackeray 
(1S49), in which much of his own history 
and experience is recorded with a nove¬ 
list's licence. The hero, Arthur Penden- 
nis, reappears in the Adventures of Pkilipt 
and is represented as telling the story of 
The Newcomes. Arthur Pendennis stands 
in relation to Thackeray as David Copper'^ 
field does to Charles Dickens. 

Arthur Pendennis, a young man of 
ardent feelings and lively intellect, but 
sell-conceited and selllsh. He has a 
keen sense of honour, and a capacity for 
loving, but altogether he is not an at¬ 
tractive character. 

Laura Pendennis. This is one of the 
best of Thackeray's characters. 

Major Pendennis, a tuft-hunter, who 
fawns on his patrons for the sake of 
wedging himself into their society.— 
Thackeray: The History of Pendennis 
(1850). 

In this novel ** Cbvering " Is Ottery St. M«ry, In 
Devonshire, where Th.ickeriy spent his holidays 
between 1835 and iB-.S. " Chatteris ” is Exeter; and 
** liaijmoath" b Sldmouth. 

Peudrag''on. probably a title mean¬ 
ing “chief leader in war." Dragon is 
Welsh for a “ leader in war,” and pen for 
•' head ” or “ chief.” The title was given 
to Other, brother of Constans, and father 
of prince Arthur. Like the w’ord “ Pha¬ 
raoh,” it is used as a proper name with¬ 
out the article.— ChronicU^ vi 
(114a). 

Once I read 

That stout Pendragon in his litter, sick. 

Came to the field and vanqubh^d his foes. 

Shakespeare .* i Henry Vi. act UL sc. a (158^ 

Penel'ope’s Web, a work that 

never progresses. Penelopd, the wife of 
Ulysses, being importunated by several 
suitors during her husband's long ab¬ 
sence, made reply that she could not 
marry again, even if Ulysses were dead, 
till she had finished weaving a shroud 
for her aged father-in-law. Every night 
she unravelled what she had woven 
during the day, and thus the shroud 
made no progress towards completion.— 
Greek Mythology. (See Vortigern'S 
Tower.) 

(The French say of a work *'never 
ending, still beginning,” c*€st Louvragade 
Pin Hope.) 

Ovid, In hit HtroSdts (4 syl), hat an hypotltatldd 
letter tupnoited to have been enritten by Penelope U 
tpl.) to Uiysaet, telling him that the Grewkt haa 
returned from Troy, and Unploring him to hasten 
home. She tetta hfm how weary tlie is «t hie lehtf 
abeence, and at being so peateied £at bm ImumI a|i9 
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PM^l'ophoii, the beggar maid loved 
by king Cophetua. Shakespeare calls 
the name Zenelophon in Love'i Labour s 
Lost, act iv, sc. i (1594).— Percy: Pe- 
liques, I. ii. 6 {1765). 

Fenelva (The Exploits and Adven^ 
hires of), part of the series called Le 
Roman des Romans, pertaining to “ Am- 
adis of Gaul.'‘ This part was added by 
an anonymous Portuguese (fifteenth cen- 
tury). 

Fenfeather l^dy Penelope), the lady 
patroness at the Spa .—Sir IV. Scott: St, 
Ronans Well (time, George III.}. 

Fengrwerxi {The Torch of), prince 
Gwenwyn of Powys-land .—Sir W. Scott: 
The Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Fensfwiuion (d/r.), from Cornwall; 
a Jacobite conspirator with Mr. Red- 
gauntlet .—Sir W, Scott: Redgaunilet 
(time, George III.). 

FeninBtilar War {The), the war 
carried on by sir Arthur Wellesley 
against Napoleon in Portugal.,and Spain 
(1808-1814). 

(Southey wrote a History of the Penin^ 
tular War, 1822-32.) 

Feniteuts of Love {Fraternity of 
the), an institution established in Langue¬ 
doc in the thirteenth century, consisting 
Of knights and esquires, dames and 
damsels, whose object was to prove the 
excess of their love by bearing, with 
Invincible constancy, the extremes of 
heat and cold. They passed the greater 
part of the day abroad, wandering about 
from castle to castle, wherever they were 
summoned by the inviolable duties of 
love and gallantry ; so that many of these 
devotees perished by the inclemency of 
the weather, and received the crown of 
martyrdom to their profession. See 
Warion: History of English Poetry 
(1781). 

Fralako (Richard), a cheerful man, 
both frank and free, but married to 
Rebecca a terrible shrew. Rebecca 
knew if she once sat in St. MichaeVs 
chair (on St. Michael’s Mount, in Corn¬ 
wall), that she would rule her husband 
ever after; so she was very desirous of 
going to the mount. It so happened that 
lUchard fell sick, and both voWed to 
give six marks to St, Michael if he re¬ 
covered. Richard did recover, aftd they 
visited the shrine ; but while Richard 
wag making the offering, Rebecca ran to 
•eat herseli in St. MidiaeVs chair. No 


sooner, however, had she done so, than 
she fell from the chair, and w'as killed in 
the fall.— Southey: St, MichaeCs Ckairiok 
ballad, 1798). 

Fesiuileas (Kaiser Maximilian 
I. (1459, 1493-1519) was called in Italian 
Massimilliano Pochidariario, 

Walter the Penniless. Gautier sans 
avoir of Burgundy, Joint leader of the 
First Crusade with Peter the Hermit, 
in 1096. 

sir Walter Scott, writing- to his son, offered to elve 
him j^ao if he could tell him who Walter the renimess 
was, and where he marched to. 


Penny ^ock), a highwayman.— 

W, Scott: Guy Alan nering {time, George 


Penrnddock (Roderick), a ‘ * philp- 
sopfaer,” or rather a recluse, who spent 
his time in reading. By nature gentle, 
kind-hearted, and generous, but soured 
by wrongs. Woodville, his trusted 
friend, although he knew that Arabella 
was betrothed to Roderick, induced her 
father to give her to him, because he was 
the richer man; and Roderick's life was 
blasted. Woodville had a son, who re¬ 
duced himself to positive indigeihce by 
gambling, and sir George Penruddock 
was the chief creditor. Sir George <^ing, 
all his property came to his cousin Rode¬ 
rick, who now had ample means to glut 
his revenge on his treacherous friend ; but 
his heart softened. First, he settled all 
“ the obligations, bonds, and mortgages, 
covering the whole Woodville property,” 
on Henry Woodville, that he might marry 
Emily Tempest; and next, he restored to 
Mrs. Woodville '* her settlement, which, 
in her husband’s desperate necessity, she 
had resigned to him; ” lastly, he sold 
all his own estates, and retired again to 
a country cottage to his books and soli¬ 
tude,— Cumberland: The Wheel of For¬ 
tune (1779)- 

W'ho has seen J. fCembte [tyjps-iSss] ♦*l*cnrBd- 
dock.” and not sbed tears from the deepest iourcest 
His tenderly putting away the son of his treacherous 
friend, . . . examimng his countenance, and then ez« 
claiminfiT. In a voice which de\‘eioped a thousand 
mysterious feelings, " You arc veiy like your muher; ** 
was sufficient to stamp his excellence in the pathetic 
line of acting.—Afrr. k. Trtfuh : Jitmains (xfiaa). 


Fentfip'olili, with the naked arm*** 
king of the Garaman'teans, who always 
went to battle with his right arm bare. 
Alifanfaron emperor of Trap'oban wi^ed 
to marry his daughter, but, being r«- 
fused, resolved to urge his suit byjthe 
sword. When don Quixote saw;, wo 
frocks of sheep coming Mong jh^^i^ofid 
in opposite diret lions, he Ssi;ncho 
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Ptinza they were the armies of these two 
puissant monarchs met in array against 
each other.— Cervantes: Don Quixote, I. 
iU. 4 (1605). 

Pentecote Vivante {La), cardinal 
Mezzofanti, who was the master of fifty 
or fifty-eight languages (1774-1849). 

PeutHe'a, sister of Ith'ocl^s, be¬ 
trothed to Or'gilus by the consent of her 
father. At the death of her father, 
Ithocl^s compelled her to marry Bass'- 
anes whom she hated, and she stan^ed 
herself to death. — Ford : The Broken 
Heart (1633). 

Penthesile'a, queen of the Amazons, 
slain by Achilles. S. Butler calls the 
name “ Penthes'ilA” 

And laid about in fight more busily 
Thao tb’ Amazonian dame PentbesUe. 

S. ButUr : fJuditras, 

Pen'thLeus (3 syl.), a king of Thebes, 
who tried to abolish the orgies of 
Bacchus, but was driven mad by the 
offended god. In his madness he climbed 
into a tree to witness the rites, and being 
descried was tom to pieces by the Bac¬ 
chantes. 

As when wild Pentheus, grown mad wUh fear, 
Whole troops of hellish hags about him spies. 
GiksFUtcUer: Chrisfs Triumph over Death (1610). 

Pen'theus (a jry/.), king of Thebes, 
resisted ihe introduction of the worship 
of Dyoiij'sos {Bacchus^ into his kingdom, 
in consequence of which the Bacchantes 
p^ed his palace to the ground; and 
Bentheus, driven from the throne, was torn 
to pieces on mount Cithaeron by his own 
mother and her two sisters. 

He the fate [may 
Of sober Pentheus. 

Akenside : Hymn to the Naiade (1767). 

PentweaBel (Alderman), a rich City 
merchant of Blowbladder Street. He is 
wholly submissive to his wife, whom he 
always addresses as “ Chuck." 

Mrs, Peniweazel, the alderman’s wife, 
vay ignorant, very vain, and very con¬ 
ceitedly humble. She was a Griskin by 
birth, and “all her family by the 
mother's side vvere famous for their 
eyes." She had an aunt among the 
ti^uties of Windsor, “ a pcrdlgious fine 
woman. She had but one eye, but that 
was a piercer, and got her lliree husbands. 
We was calM the gimlet family." Mrs. 
Pentweazel savs Iw first likeness was 
done after “ Venus de Medicis the sister 
of Mary de Medicis." 

Snhey PentwiaMel, daughter of the 


alderman, recently married to Mr. Deputy 
Dripping of Candlewick Yard. 

Caret Pentweazel, a schoolboy, who had 
been unier Dr. Jerks, near Doncaster, for 
two years and a quarter, and had learnt 
all As in Preesenti hy heart The terms of 
this school were 410 a year for food, 
books, board, clothes, and tuition.— 
Foote : Taste {1 753). 

Peon'ia or Pmon'ia, Macedonia; so 
called from Paeon son of Endymion. 

Made Macedon first stoop, then Thessaly end Tbraoct 
His soldiers there enriched with all Peonia's spoU. 

Drayton : Polyelbion, vlil. (x6i*). 

People (Man of the), Charles James 
Fox (174^1806). 

People I have Met, sketches by 
N, P. Willis (1850). (See PENCiLLlNas 
BY THE Way.) 

Pepin ( William), a White friar and 
most famous preacher at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. His sermons, 
in eight volumes quarto, formed the 
grand repertory of the preachers of those 
times. 

QuI nescit Pepiaare, nesclt predicara.--/V»wrii. 

Pepper Gate, a gate on the east 
side of the city of Chester. It is said 
that the daughter of the mayor eloped, 
and the mayor ordered the gate to bo 
elosed. Hence the proverb, When ytmr 
daughter is stolen, close Pepper Gate; 6r, 
in other words. Lock the stable door when 
the steed is stolen,—Albert Smith : Chris¬ 
topher Tadpole, i. 

Pepperpot (Sir Peter), a West 
Indian epicure, immensely rich, con¬ 
ceited, and irritable.— Foote : The Patron 
(1764). 

Peppers. (See White Horse or 
THE Peppers.) 

Peps (Dr, Parker), a court physician 
who attended the first Mrs. Dombey on 
her death-bed. Dr. Peps always gave his 
patients (by mistake, of course) a title, 
to im^ess them with the idea that his 
practice was exclusively confined to the 
upper ten thousand.— Dombey 
and Son {1846). 


Pej^yB*fl Diary. Pepys died in xw, 
but his Diary was not published till xSac 
It is in shortnand, and is a record of his 
personal doings and sayings from Jams- 
ary, x6oo, to May, 1669. 

«1 iii<!s tIttM to fO to 
, to ovory t>t«cWllOQ. 


Lord leffroy *Zft j He [Pepj 
every puy. to ov^ fococution 
fire, eoncort, iloi, tfw. roview. 
fiiefy.Unthoomkoifof. Ml 
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Id luiv* been ■ school examinstion, a wadding’, 
christening, charity sermon, bull-baitiitg. philosophical 
meeting, ot prirata merry-making in his neighbour¬ 
hood, at which he U not sure to anake his appearance. 
... Ha is the first to hear all the court scandal and 
all the public news, to ebsenra the changes of fashion 
and the downfall of parties,—to pick up funny gossip 
and to detail philosophical Intelligence,—to ciiticize 
arety new bouse and carriage that is built,—every new 
book or new beauty that appears,—every measure the 
klag adopts, and every mistress he discards. 

Feroeforest {King), the hero of a 

g rose romance “in Greek.’* The MS. 

1 said to have been found by count 
William of Hainault in a cabinet at 
“Burtimcr” Abbey, on the Humber; 
and in the same cabinet was deposited a 
crown, which the count sent to king 
Edward. The MS. was turned into 
Latin by St. Landclain, and thence into 
French under the title of La Tres Elegante 
Delicieux Mellijtue et Tres Plaisante 
Hystoire du Tres Noble Roy Perceforest 
(printed at Paris in 1528). 

(Of course, this pretended discovery is 
only an invention. An analysis of the 
romance is given in Dunlop’s History 0/ 
Fiction,) 

*.* He was called “Perceforest" be¬ 
cause he dared to pierce, almoflf alone, 
an enchanted forest, where women and 
children were most evilly entreated. 
Charles IX. of France was especially 
fond of this romance. 

Poroh, messenger in the house ^ 
Mr. Doml^y, merchant, whom he adore* 
and plainly showed by his manner to the 
great man: “You are the light'of my 
eyes," “You are the breath of my soul.’* 
— Dickens: Domhey and Son (1846). 

Ferche Kotary {A), a lawyer who 
sets people together by the ears, one who 
makes more quarrels than contracts. The 
French proverb is, Notaire du Percke, 
qui passe plus tTichalliers que de contraL 

L« Parche, qui se trouve partxgfi entra las dflparta> 
masts da I'Oroe et d'Eure-et-Loir, cst un contrda furt 
bolide, dans laquelle la plupart des chamn sont 
antoures da hales, dans lesquelles sont menagtfes 
certalnes ouvertures propres h donner passage anx 
pldtons aauleroent, at qua Ton nomme ^hallitrt, 
U Gai. 

Foroinet, a fairy prince, in love with 
Graciosa. The prince succeeds in thwart¬ 
ing the malicious designs of Grognon, the 
step-mother of the lovely princess.— 
Pcrcinei and Graciosa (a fairy talc). 

F^roiYal (Sir), the third son of sir 
Pcllinorc king of Wales. His brothers 
were sir Aglavale and sir Lamorake 
Domar, usually called sir Lamorakei de 
Qa^ (H^a/os), Sir Tor was his half- 
brother, $ir Percival caught a sip^ht of 
the hofy gnud after his combat with sir 


Ector de Maris (brother of sir Launcelot), 
and both were miraculously healed by it 
Crdtien de Troyes wrote the Roman do 
Perceval (before 1200), and Menessier 
produced the same story in a metrical 
form (See Parzival, p. 810.) 

Sir Perdvale had a glimmering o< tlie Sancgreall and 
of the maiden that bare it, for he was perfect and clean. 
And forthwith they were both as whole of hmb and hide 
as ever they were in their hfe days. " Oh mercy I 
said sir Percivale, "what may this meant" ... "I 
wot srcll," said sir Ector..." it Is the holy vessel, 
wherein Is a part of the holy blood of our blessed 
Saviour: but It may not be seen but by a perfect 
nan. Pt iiL 14. 

*,• Sir Percival was with sir Bors and 
sir Galahad when the visible Saviour 
went into the consecrated wafer which 
was given them by the bishop. This is 
called the achievement of the quest of 
the holy graal (pt. iii. loi, 102).— Sir 
T, Malory: History of Prince Arthur 
(1470). 

Fercy Anecdotes (The), nominally 
by Sholto and Reuben Percy, but really 
by J. C. Robinson and Thomas Byerley 
(1820-1823). 

Fercy Arundel lord Ashdale, son of 
lady Arundel by her second husband. A 
hot, fiery youth, proud and overbearing. 
When grown to manhood, a “ sea- 
captain,’’ named Norman, made love to 
Violet, lord Ashdalc’s cousin. The 
young “Hotspur" was indignant and 
somewhat jealous, but discovered that 
Norman was the son of lady Arundel by 
her first husband, and the heir to the 
title and estates. In the end, Norman 
agreed to divide the property equally, 
but claimed Violet for his bride.— 
Lytton : The Sea-Captain (1839). 

The derivation of Percy from Is, of comMi, 

phllologically worthlebs. The legend that the founder 
of the race lost on eye in a sally has not one tote of 
truth for its support. The Inci d e nt was made np to 
support a false etymolt^. 

For'dita, the daughter of the queen 
Hermionfi, born in prison. Her father, 
king Leontis, commanded the infant to be 
cast on a desert shore, and left to perish 
there. Being put to sea, the vessd was 
driven by a storm to the “coast** of 
Bohemia, and the infant child was 
brought up by a shepherd, who called its 
name Perdlia. Flor'izel, the son of the 
Bohemian king, fell in love with Perdita* 
and courted her under the assumed name 
of Doricl^s; but the king, having tracked 
his son to the shepherd’s hut, told PmUta 
that if she did not at once discontimte 
this foolery, he would command her and 
the shepherd too to be put to deilli. 
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Florizcl and Perdita now fled from 
Bohemia to Sicily, and being introduced 
to the king, it was soon discovered that 
Perdita was Leontfis's daughter. The 
Bohemian king, having tracked his son 
to Sicily, arrived Just in time to hear the 
news, and gave his joylul consent to the 
union which he had before forbidden.— 
Shakespeare: The Winter^s 7 Vi/^(i 6 o^). 

Per'dita, Mrs. Mary Robinson (l^orn 
Darby), the victim of George IV. w'hile 
prince of Wales. She first attracted his 
notice while acting the part of “ Perdita,” 
and the prince called himself " Florl- 
sel.” George prince of Wales settled a 
pension for life on her, j£‘5oo a year for 
herself, and ;£'200 a year for her daughter: 
She caught cold one winter, and, losing 
the use of her limbs, could neither walk 
nor stand (1758-1799, not 1800 as is given 
usually). 

She was unquestionably vrry beautiful, but more so 
In the face than in the tii^ure ; anU she had a remark¬ 
able facility in adapting: her deportment to dress... . 
To-day she was a paysanne with a straw hat tied at the 
back of her head . . . yesterday she had been the 
djres,sed liclle of Hyde I’ark, trimmed, powdered, 
patched, painted to the utmost power of rouge ana 
white lead; to-morrow she would be the cravated 
Amazon of the riding-house : but be she what she might, 
the hats of the fashionable promenaders swept the 

f round as she fiassed. When she rode forth in her 
igh phaeton, three candidates and her husband were 
eutriacrs.—Afrz. H«Vikint: AltmHrt (1800). 

PerdriZy tonJoursPerdrizI Wal¬ 
pole tells us iliat the confessor of one of 
the French kings, having reproved the 
monarch for his conjugal infidelities, was 
asked what dish he liked best. The con¬ 
fessor replied, “ Partridges ; "and the king 
had partridges served to him every day, 
till the confessor got quite sick of them. 
“ Perdrix, toujours perdrix I ” he would 
exclaim, as the dish was set before him. 
After a time, the king visited him, and 
hoped his favourite dish had been sup¬ 
plied him. " Mais out,” he replied, 
“ toujours perdrix, toujours perdrix 1 ” 
** Ah, ah 1 ” said the amorous monarch, 
“jmdone mistress is all very well, but 
not perdrix, toujours perdrix /” {See 
Notes and Queries, 357, October 23, 1869.) 

The story is at least as old as the Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles, compiled befwecn 
1450-1461, for the amusement of the 
dauphin of France, afterwards Louis XI. 
{Notes and Queries, November 27, 1869.) 

*.* Earquhar parodies the French ex¬ 
pression into, *' Soup for breakfast, soup 
for dinner, soup for supper, and soup for 
breakfast ojgpSnj*^Farquhar: The fncon- 
ftant, iv. a (170a). 

Fm Duchesne {Le), Jacques Keii6 


Hubert; so called from the Pire Duchesne, 
a newspaper of which he was the editor 
(17SS-1794). 

Feread {Sir), the Black Knight of 
the Black Lands. Called by 'I'ennyson, 
“ Night ” or “ Nox.” Me was one of the 
four brothers who kept the passages to 
Castle Pe.nlous, and was overthrown by 
sir Gareth,— Sir T. Malory : History oj 
Prince Arthur, i. 126 (1470) ; Tennyson : 
Idylls (*' Gareth and Lynetie 

Peredur (•Sir), son of Evrawc, called 
“sir Peredur of the l>OTig Spear,” one of 
the knights of the Round Table. He was 
for many years called “I'he Dumb 
Youth,” from a vow he made to speak to 
no Christian till Angharad of the Golden 
Hand loved him better than she loved 
any other man. His great achievements 
w'cre : (i) the conquest of the Black Op¬ 
pressor, who oppressed every one and did 
justice to no one ; (2) killing the Addanc 
of the Lake, a monster that devoured 
daily some of the sons of the king of 
Tortures : this exploit he w^as enabled to 
achieve by means of a stone which kept 
him invisible ; (3) slaying the three hun¬ 
dred heroes privileged to sit round the 
countess of the Achievements : on the 
death of these men, the seat next the 
countess was freely given to him ; {4) the 
dihievement of the Mount of Mourning, 
where w'as a serpent with a stone in its 
tail which would give inexhaustible 
wealth to its possessor; sir Peredur killed 
the serpent, but gave the stone to his 
companion, carl Etlym of the cast coun¬ 
try. These exploits over, sir Peredur 
lived fourteen years with the empress 
Cristinobyl the Great. 

• .* Sir Peredur is the Welsh name for 
sir Perceval of Wales.— The Mabinogion 
(from the Red Book of Hergest, twelfth 
century). 

Per'esfrina (3 syl.\ a sentimental 
prig, who talks by the book. At the age 
of 15, he runs away from home, and Job 
Thornberry lends him ten guineas, “ the 
first earnings of his trade as a braxier.** 
After thirty years' absence. Peregrine re¬ 
turns, just as the old brazier is made a 
bankrupt “through the treachery of a 
friend.'^ He tells the bankrupt ttuit bis 
loan of ten guineas has by honest trade 
grown to 10,000, and these be returns to 
Thornbeny as his own by right It turns 
out that Peregrine is the eldest brother ol 
sir Simon Rochdale, J.P,» and when air 
Simon refuses justice to the oW baaaiaft 
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Peregrine asserts his right to the estate, 
etc. At the same time, he hears that the 
ship he Ihougiit was wrecked has come 
iafe into port, and has thus brought him 
if 100,000.— Colman : John Bull {1805). 

Peregrine PicWe, the hero of a 
novel entitled I'he Adventures of Pere- 
^ne Pickle, by Smollett (1751). Peregrine 
Pickle is a savage, ungrateful spendthrift, 
fond of practical jokes, and suffering with 
evil temper the misfortunes brought about 
by his own wilfulness. 

•Th« Memotrs of a I.*dy of Quality " Included In 
this novel arc those of Udy V'ane, whose cfallantriec 
ware matters of common uiic. 

PeregTi'nns Proteus, a cynic phi¬ 
losopher, born at Parium, on the Helles¬ 
pont After a youth spent in debauchery 
and crimes, he turned Christian; and, to 
obliterate the memory of his youthful ill 
practices, divided his inheritance among 
the people. Ultimately he burned him¬ 
self to death in public at the Olympic 
games, A. D. 165. Lucan has held up this 
immolation to ridicule in his Death of 
Peregrinus. 

(C. M. Wieland has an historieiomance 
in German entitled Peregrinttt Proteus^ 
*733-1813.) 

Per'es {Git), a canon, and the eldest 
brother of Gil Bias’s mother. Gil was 
a little punchy man, three feet and a half 
high, with his head sunk between his 
shoulders. He lived well, and brought 
up his nephew and godchild Gil Bias. 

In so doing, Perds taught himself also 
to read his breviary without stumbling.” 
He W'as the most illiterate canon of the 
Whole chapter.— Ltsage: Gil Blas^ i. 

<*715)- 

Perei (Michael), the "copper cap¬ 
tain." A brave Spanish soldier, duped 
into marrying Estifania, a servant of 
intrigue, who passed herself off as a lady 
of property. Being reduced to great ex¬ 
tremities, Estifania pawned the clothes 
and valuables of her husband ; but these 
"valuables” were but of little worth—a 
jewel w'hich sparkled as the " light of a 
dark lanlhorn,” a "chain of whitings’ 
eyes'* for pearls, and as for his dollies, 
she’tauntingly says to her husband— 

Put these end them [his Jtv/ets} on, and you’re ■ man 
of copper, 

A copper, copper captain. 

FUkhtr: Ruii a ^'%/f ttnd Haw a fTi/t (1S40). 

iPerfidioua Albion. Great Britain 
was so called by Napoleon I. 

3Perir pItt. 3Peri«. gentle, fairy-like 
beings of Eastcfti mythology, offspring 


of the fallen angels, and constituting a 
race of beings bctw'een angels and men. 
They direct with a wand the pure-minded 
the w^ay to heaven, and dwell in Shadu'- 
kiam' and Am'bre-nbad, two cities subject 
to Eblis. (Sec Paradise and the 
Peri, p. 804.) 

Are the peries coming down from their spheres! 

Beck/0rd: I'afAek 

Pe'ricliole, the heroine of Offenbach’s 
comic o[>eretta. She is a street singer ol 
Lima, in Peni. 

Perichole (Pa), the chkre amie of the 
late viceroy of Peru. She was a foreigner, 
and gave great offence by calling, in her 
bad Spanish, the creole ladies pericholas^ 
which means "flaunting and bedizened 
creatures.” They, in retiliition, nick¬ 
named the favourite La Perichole. 

Pericles, the Athenian who raised 
himself to royal supremacy (died B.C. 
429). On his death-bed he overheard his 
friends recalling his various merits, and 
told them they had forgotten his greatest 
of all: " that he had caused no Athenian 
through ills administration to put on 
mourning,” i.e. he had caused no one to 
be put to death. 

Pcri'clfS wafs a famous man of warre . . . 

Yet Ht l.i ' death he rather did rejoice 
In clei’iencie. . , . ** Be still, ‘ quoth he, '‘yoiijjmve 
Athenians*’ 

(Who wbisperfcd and told his valiant acts) { 

** You have forgot my jrreatest glorie jfot: 

For yet by me nor mme occa.sioii 

Was Dcver sene a mourning garment worn." 

Gascoiine : Tht SUtU Gles (died rS 77 % 

Per'icles prince of Tyre, a 

voluntary exile, in order to avert the 
calamities which Anti'oehus emperor 
of Greece vowed against the Tyrians. 
Pericles, in his wandering.s, first came to 
Tarsus, which he relieved from famine, 
but was obliged to quit the city to avoid 
the persecution of Antioebus. He was then 
shipwrecked, and cast on the shore of 
Pentap'olis, where he distinguished him¬ 
self in the public games, and being in¬ 
troduced to the' king, fell in love with 
the princess Thals'a and married her. 
At the death of Antiochus, he returned to 
Tyre ; but his wife, supposed to be dead 
in giving birth to a daughter (Marina), 
was thrown into the sea. Pericles en¬ 
trusted his infant child to Cleon (govemew 
of Tarsus) and his wife Dionysia, who 
brought her up excellently well. But 
when she became a young womsm, 
Dionysia employed a man to murder her, 
and when Pericles came to see her, hn 
was shovrn a splendid sepulchre 
had been raised to her honour. On Ws 
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The best work of Benvenuto Cellini is 
a bronze statue of Perseus, in the Loggia 
del Lanzi, of Florence. 

Perseus's Horse, a ship. Perseus, having 
cut off Medusa’s head, made the ship /V- 
gMS^, the swiftest ship hitherto known, and 
gerterally called " Perseus's flying horse.” 

The thick-ribbed bark thro’ liquid iMountains cut . . . 
I.ike I'erseus’ horse. 

Shakesfeart: Trexlus and Cressida, act 1. sc. 3 (i 6 oi). 

Persian Greed ( T/ie). Zoroaster 
supposes there are two gods or spirit- 
principles—one good and the other evil. 
The good is Yezad, and the evil Ahriman. 

Les mafi'cs raconnaissaiont deux prlncipes, un bon 
et un rnauvais: lo premier, auteur de tout bien ; et 
Tautre, auteur d« tout mal. . . . IIs nommaient le bon 
principe "Yezad" ou " Yezdam,” c« qua les Grecs, 
ont traduit par Oromaxes : et le tnauvais '* Ahriman," 
en Grec A rimannis,—-N»il: Diet, de Im Fable, article 
*• Arimane." 

And that same . . . doctrine of the Persian 
Of the two principles, but leaves behind 
As many doubts as any other doctrine. 

Ryran : Don Juan, xiti. 41 (1834). 

Persian Letters, or, according to 
the proper title, “ Letters from a Persian 
in England to his F'riend in Ispahan," by 
lord Lyttelton (1735). 

Persian Tales, translated from the 
French by Ambrose Philips {1709). 

Perth [The Fair Maid of), Catharine 
or Katie Glover, universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the most beautiful young 
woman of the city or its vicinity." 
Catharine was the daughter of Simon 
Glover (the glover of Perth), and 
married Henry Smith the armourer.— 
Sir W. Scott: Fair Maid 0/Perth 
Heniy IV.). 

(For the plot of the novel, sec Fair 
Maid, p. 352.) 

Pertinax [Sir), (See MacSyco- 

FHANT.) 

Partolope [Sir), the Green Knight. 
One of the four brothers who kept the 
passages to Castle Perilous. He was 
overthrown ^ sir Gareth. Tennyson 
calls him ** Evening Star" or *’Hes¬ 
perus." —Sir T. Malory: History of 
Prince Arthur, i. 127(1470); Tennyson: 
Idylls [** Gareth and Lynette"). 

L* It is evidently a blunder lo call the 
Green Knight "Evening Star" and the 
Blue Knight "Morning Star.** In the 
original tale t^e combat with the ‘ * Green 
Knight *’ was at dawn, and with the 
"Blue Knight" at sunset. ITae error 
arose from not recollecting that day began 
In olden times with the preceding eve, 
and ended at sunset. 


Porvis [Prince), son of the sultan 
Khrosrou-schar of Persia. At birth he 
was taken away by the sultana’s sisters, 
and set adrift on a canal, but was rescued 
and brought up by the superintendent of 
the sultan’s gardens. When grown to 
manhood, "the talking bird’’ told the 
sultan that Perviz was his son, and the 
young prince, with his brother and 
sister, were restored to their rank and 
position in the empire of Persia. — 
Arabian Nights ("The Two Sisters,** 
the last tale). 

Prince PemAe s String of Pearls, 
When prince Perviz went on his exploits, 
he gave his sister Parizadd a string of 
pearls, saying, "So long as these pearls 
move readily on the string, you will know 
that I am alive and well ; but if they 
stick fast and will not move, it will 
signify that I am dead."— Arabian Nights 
("The Two Sisters,” the last tale). 

IF Birtha’s emerald ring, and prince 
Bahman’s knife gave similar warnings. 
(See Biktha and Bahman.) 

Pescec'ola, the famous swimmer 
drowned in the pool of Charybdis. The 
tale tells us how Pescecola dived once 
into the pool and came up safe; but king 
Frederick then threw into the pool a 
golden cup, which Pescecola dived for, 
and w'as ni'ver seen again.— Schiller: The 
Diver (1781). 

Pest [AM), a birrister. —Sir IV, 
Scott: Peagauntlei (time, George III.). 

Pet, a fair girl with rich browm hair 
hanging free in natural ringlets. A 
lovely girl, with a free, frank face, and 
most w'onderful eyes—so large, so soft, so 
bright, and set to perfection in her kind, 
good face. She was round, and fresh, 
and dimpled, and spoilt, most charmir^ly 
timid, most bcwitchingly self-willed. Sie 
was the daughter of Mr. Meagles, and 
married Henry Gowan.— Dickens: Little 
Dorrit (1857). 

Petaud [King\ a king whose sub¬ 
jects are all his equals ; all talkers and no 
hearers, all masters and no subjects. 

Petand (King), king of the beggars. 
(Lsttin, feto, " 1 beg.") 

•* It U an old sayine," repHod the abbd Huet, “ 
laud beinsr dorived ironi the L«tin Oefa, *1 bof."*— 
Asylum Chritti, ii 

The court of king Pitaud, a disorderly 
assembly, a place of utter confusion, a 
bear-garden. 

On ny re*p«cte lien, cliacun y paile haut, 

Bt e'eft toftit juaNnamt la cour du rol Pdtaud. 

MaHtrs ; Tattugi, t. i 
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lA ootiT du rot P^Uud. oti chacun est maltra.— 

Prtvtrb. 

Fetella, the waiting-woman of Rosa- 
lura and Lillia-Bianca, the two daughters 
ofNantolet.— Fletcher: The Wild-goose 
Chase (16$^). 

Peter, the stupid son of Solomon 
butler of the count Wintersen. He gro¬ 
tesquely parrots in an abridged form 
whatever his father says. Thus: Sol, 

“ Wc are acquainted with the reverence 
due to exalted personages." Pet. " Yes, 
we are acquainted with exalted person¬ 
ages." Again: Sol, "Extremely sorry 
it is not in my power to entertain your 
lordship." Pet. '* Extremely sorry." Sol. 
"Your lordship’s most obedient, humble, 
and devoted servant." Pei. “ Devoted 
servant,"— B. Thompson : The Stranger 

<1797)- 

Peter, the pseudonym of John Gibson 
Lockhart, in a work entitled Peters 
Letters to his Kinsfolk (1819). 

Peter [Lord], the pope oflfciome.— 
Swift: Tale of a (1704) j and Dr. 
Arbuthnot’s Jfisiory of John BulUt'/i^). 

Peter Boats, fishing-boats on the 
Thames and Medway, So named from 
St. Peter, the patron saint of fishermen. 
The keys of St. Peter form a part of the 
armorial bearings of the Fishmongers’ 
Company.— Smyth: Sailor's Word-book. 

Peter Botte, a steep, almost per¬ 
pendicular " mountain " in the Mauritius, 
more than aSoo feet in height. It is so 
called from Peter Botte, a Dutch sailor, 
who scaled it and fixed a flag on its sum¬ 
mit, but lost his life in coming down. 

Peter Paragraph. In Foote’s 
comedy The Orators. It is a caricature 
of George Faulkner, who (like Foote] was 
lame. Faulkner was proprietor of the 
Dublin Joumaf and published Swift’s 
works. He lived in Parliament Street, 
Dublin. 

Th« word 1b BometiinOB sp«!t Faulkener. 

Peter Parley, the assumed name of 
Samuel G. Goodrich. (See Parley.) 

Peter Peebles, a litigious, hard¬ 
hearted drunkard, noted for his lawsuit. 
— 5 t> W. Scott: RedgauntUt (lime, 
G^rge III.). 

Peter Pindar, the pseudonpi of 
Dr. John Wolcot, of Dodbroke, Devon- 
rtiire (1738-1819). 

Peter Plymley’e Letters, attri- 
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. buted to the Rev. Sydney Smith {176^- 
184s). 

Peter Porcupine, William Cobbett, 
when he was a tory. He brought out 
Peter Porcupine s Gazette, The Porcupine 
Papers, etc. (1762-1835). 

Peter Simple, a sea-story, by captain 
Marryat (1834). 

Peter Wilkins, the hero of a tale 
of adventures, by Robert Pultock, of 
Clifford's Inn. His "flying women" 
(gawreys) suggested to Southey the 
" gUndoveer " in The Curse of Kekama. 

Peter of Provence and the 
Pair Magalo'na, the chief characters 
of a French romance so called. Peter 
comes into possession of Merlin’s wooden 
horse. 

Peter the Groat of Egypt, 

Mehemet Ali (1768-1848). 

Peter the Hermit, a gentleman of 
Amiens, who renounced the military life 
for the religious. He preached up the 
first crusade, and put himself at the head 
of 100,000 men, all of whom, except a 
few .stragglers, perished at Nicea, 

(He is introduced by Tasso in Jerusalem 
Delivered (1575] ; and by sir W. Scott in 
Count Robert of Paris, a novel laid in the 
time of Rufus. A statue was erected to 
him at Amiens in 1854.) 

Peter the Wild Boy, (See Wild 
Bov.) 

Peter's Gate {St.), the gate of pur¬ 
gatory, guarded by an angel stationed 
there by St. Peter. Virgil conducted 
Dani^ through hell and purgatory ; and 
Beatrice was his g^ide through the 
planetary spheres. Dant^ says to the 
Mantuan bard— 

. . . lead me. 

That I St. Peter's fate may view . . . 

Onward be [Ki>y, 7 j moved, I close his steps purstted. 

Dante : lieu, i (xsooj. 

Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk. 

Sketches of Scotch society, by Lockhart 

(1819). 

Peterborough, in Northampton¬ 
shire ; so called from Peada (s6n of 
Pendar king of Mercia), who founded 
here a monastcjry in the seventh century. 
In 1541 the monastery (then a mitr^ 
abbey) was converted by Henry VIIL 
into a cathedral and bishop’s see. Before 
Peada’s time, Peterborough was a village 
called Medhamsted. — Drayton : Pmp- 
olbion, xxiii. (xdaa). 
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Feterloo ( The Field of), an attack of 
the military on a reform meeting held in 
St. Peter's Field, at Manchester, August 
16, 1819. Of course the word is a skit on 
that of “ Waterloo." 

Peterson, a Swede, who deserts from 
Gustavus Vasa to Christian II. king of 
Denmark. — Brooke : Gustavus Vasa 

(1730)- 

Petit Andre, the executioner.— Sir 
WK Scott: Quentin Durward (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Petit Perroq.net, a king’s gardener, 
with whom the king's daughter fell in 
love. It so happened that a prince was 
courting the lady, and, being jealous of 
Petit Perroquet, said to the king that the 
^ung man boasted he could bring hither 
Tartaro's horse. Now, Tartaro was a 
huge giant and a cannibal. Petit Perro¬ 
quet, however, made himself master of 
the horse. The prince next told the king 
that the young gardener boasted he could 
get possession of the giant’s diamond. 
This he also contrived to obtain. The 
prince then told the king that the young 
man boasted he could bring hither the 
giant himself; and the way he accom¬ 
plished the feat was to cover himself first 
with honey, and then with feathers and 
horns. Thus disguised, he told the giant 
to get into the coach he was driving, and 
he drove him tqthe king’s court, and then 
married the princess.— Rev, IV, Webster: 
Basque Legends {iSyj). 

Pe'to, lieutenant of ** captain ” sir 
John Falstaff s regiment. Pistol was his 
ensign or ancient, and Bardolph his cor¬ 
poral.— Shakespeare : i and 2 Henry IV, 
(1597-8). 

Petow'ker {^fiss Henrietta), of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. She mar¬ 
ries Mr. Lillyvick, the collector of water- 
rates, but elopes with an officer.— 
Dickens : Nicholas Nickleby (1838). 

Petrarcli ( The English). Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554-1586) is so called by sir 
Walter Rdeigh. 

Petrarcli and Laura. Laura was 
a lady of Avignon, the wife of Hugues 
de Sade, nie I.,aura de Noves, the mistress 
of the poet Petrarch. (See Laura and 
PBfRARCH, p. 597 .) 

Petraroli of Spain, Garcilaso de 
la Vega, born at Toledo (1530-1568, or 
according to others, 1503-1536). 


, Petrified City (The), Ishmonie, hi 

Upper Egypt. So called from the num¬ 
ber of statues seen there, and tradi¬ 
tionally said to be men, women, children, 
and dumb animals turned into stone.— 
Kircher : Mundus Sublcrraneus (1664). 

Petro’niua (C. or TX a kind of 
Roman “beau Brummell’* in the court 
of Nero. He was a great voluptuary and 
profligate, whom Nero appoinied Arbiter 
Elegantia, and considered lioxhxng comma 
il faut till it had received the sanction 
of this dictator-in-chief of the imperial 
pleasures. Tigellinus accused him of 
treason, and Petronius committed suicide 
by opening his veins (a.D. 66). 

Behold the new Petronius of the dey, 

The arbiter of pleasure and of pljy. 

Byren ; English Bards and Scotch Revicwtrt (tSog), 

Petruccio = Pe-truch!-e-o, governor 
of Bologna.— Fletcher: The Chances 
(1620). 

Petm'chio, a gentleman of Vero'na, 
who undertakes to lame the haughty 
Katharina, called “the Shrew." He 
marries her, and without the least per* 
sonal chastisement reduces her to lamb¬ 
like submission. Being a fine compound 
of bodily and mental vigour, with plenty 
of wit, spirit, and good-nature, be rules 
his subordinates dictatorially, and shows 
he will have his own way, whatever the 
consequences.— Shakespeare: Taming of 
the Shrew (1594). 

(C. Leslie s^xys Henry Woodward 
(1717-1777) was the best “ Petruchio," 
“Copper Captain," “captain Flash," 
and “ Bobadil.”) 

IF John Fletcher wrote a comedy 
called The Tamer I'amed, in which 
Petruchio is supposed to marry a second 
wife, by whom he is hen-pecked (1647). 

Petticoat Lane, Whitechapel. It 
was previously called “Hog Lane," and 
is now called “ Middlesex Street." 

Petty Cury, in Cambridge, is not* 
petit dcurie, but “ parva cokeria ; ’* petit 
curaryt from curare, “ to cook or cure 
meal." 

Pet’ulant, an “ odd sort of small 
wit," " without manners or breeding." 
In controversy he would bluntly contra¬ 
dict, and he never spoke the truth# 
When in bis “club,” in order to be 
thought a man of intrigue, he would steal 
out quietly, and then in disguise return 
and call for himself, or leave a letter for 
himself. He not unfrequcntly mistook 
impudence and malice for wit; and he 
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looked upon a modest blush in w^man as 
a mark of “guilt or ill-breeding.”— Con- 
grev€ : The Way of the Wor/J{iyoo), 

Peti-it-Peu. So George IV. called 
prince Leopold. Stein, speaking of the 
prince’s vacillating conduct in reference 
to the throne of Greece, says of him, 
“ He has no colour," t.g. no fixed plan 
of his own, but is blown about by every 
wind. 

Peveril {IViUiam), natural son of 
William the Conqueror, and ancestor of 
Peveril of the Peak. 

Sir Geoffrey Peveril,, a cavalier, called 
“ Peveril of the Peak." 

Lady Margaret Peveril, wife of sir 
Geoffrey. 

Julian Peveril, son of sir Geoffrey; in 
love with Alice Bridgenorth. He was 
named by the author after Julian Young, 
son of the famous actor.— Sir W. Scott: 
Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles 11 .). 

^'Wbom if he called after?'*said ScA. "It is a 
fancy name,** said Youngs; " in meni^riam of his 
mother, Julia Ann.” " It Is a c-ipitil name for a 
novel. I must say," he replied. In the very next novel 
by the author of fVaverUy, the hero’s name is ** Ju¬ 
lian.’* I allude, of course, to Peveril qP the Pea*,— 
y. Veunj^; Memcirs, 19. 

Peveril of the Peak, the longest 
of all sir W. Scott’s novels, and the most 
heavy (1823). It contains 108 characters, 
besides courtiers, officers, etc. 

*.* The hero of this novel is Julian 
Peveril a cavalier, and the heroine is 
Alice Bridgenorth, daughter of major 
Bridgenorth a Roundhead. And the 
main suyect of the novel i.s the “ Popish 
Plot." Of course the hero and heroine 
marry. 

The novel is crowded with well-known 
historic characters; amongst them are 
Charles II., his brother Tames duke of 
York, prince Rupert, Antony Cooper 
earl of Shrewsbury, lord Rochester, 
George Villiers duke of Buckingham, 
sir Edmondbury Godfrey, Hudson the 
dwarf, colonel Blood, Titus Oates, Settle 
the poet, etc. 

Amongst the women are the widow of 
Charles!., the wife of Charles II., with 
his mistresses, Nell Gwynne and Louise 
Quercniaille, etc. 

Ph»dra, daughter of Minos, and 
second wife of Theseus. (See Phkdrs .1 

(E. Smith wrote a tragedy called 
Phaedra and Hippolytus (1708); Racine 
wr^e a famous tragedy called Phhdre 
in 1677; and Pradon a tragedy called 
Pkhdn at HippoiyU in 1677.) 


Plisedra, w^aiting-woman of Alcme'na 
(wife of Amphit'ryon). A type of venality 
of the lowest and grossest kind. Pboedra 
is betrothed to judge Gripus, a stupid 
magistrate, ready to sell justice to the 
highest bidder. Neither Phaedra nor 
Gripus forms any part of the dramatii 
personce of Moli^re's Amphitryon (z668). 
—Dryden : Amphitryon {16^). 

Phsedria, the impersonation of 
W'antonness. She is handmaid of the 
enchantress Acrasia, and sails about Idle 
Lake in a gondola. Seeing sir Guyon, 
she ferries him across the lake to the 
floating island, where he is set upon by 
Cymoch’les. Phsedria interposes, and 
ferries sir Guyon (the knight Tem¬ 
perance) over the lake again.— 

Faerie Queene, ii. (1590). 

PliaBdrtis’s Fables, in Latin, about 
A.D. 2^. Translated into English verse 
by Christopher Smart, in 1765. 

Pba'eton (3 jy/.), son of Hellos and 
Clym?n6. He obtained leave to drive his 
father’s sun-car for one day, but was 
overthrown, and nearly set the world on 
fire. Jove or Zeus (r syl.) struck him 
with a thunderbolt for his presumption, 
and cast him into the river Po. 

PUal’aria, tyrant of Agrigentum, in 
Sicily. (For the tale of the “Brazen 
Bull," see Pkrillos, p. 828.) 

Letters of Phalaris, certain apocryphal 
letters ascribed to Phnlaris the tyrant, 
and published at Oxford, in 1718, by 
Charles Boyle. There was an edition in 
1777 by Walckenaer ; another in 1823 by 
G. H. Schrefer, with notes by Boyle and 
others. Bentley maintained that the 
letters were forgeries, and no doubt he 
was right, 

Pkaleg*, James Forbes, a Scotchman, 
who had been travelling tutor to the 
family of the duke of Ormond ; and was 
accused of repaying his patron’s favours 
by a scandalous intrigue.— Absalom and 
Achitophel by Dryden and Tate. 

Here Phale^jT, the lay Hebrunfte Is 

’Cause, like the rest, he couid imt live at home, ... 
Slim Fbaleg ... at the table fed, 

Retiureed the grateful product to the bed. 

Part ii. 399-350 (t6ti). 

Phallas, the horse of Hemclius. 
(Greek, phalios, “a grey horse.") 

Phantom Ship [The], CarlmUkam 
or Carmilhan, the phantom ship on whkll 
the kobold of the Cape sits, when IMI 
appears to doomed vessels. ^ s 
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• ». that phantom ship, whose form 
Shoots like a meteor thro’ the stonn , • • 

And well the doomed spectators know 
'Tis harbinger of wreck and woe. 

Sir Scott: Rokeby, H. xi 

Pha'on, a young man who loved 
Claribel, but, being told that she was 
unfaithful to him, watched her. He saw, 
as he thought, Claribel holding an assig¬ 
nation with some one he supposed to be a 
groom. Returning home, he encountered 
Claribel herself, and “with wrathfull 
hand he slew her innocent.” On the trial 
for murder, “the lady” was proved to 
be Claribcl’s servant, Phaon would have 
slain her also, but while he was in pur¬ 
suit of her he was attacked by Furor.— 
Spenser: Faerie Queene, ii. 4, 28, etc. 

(1590)- 

If Shakespeare’s Much Adc about 
Nothing is a similar story. Both are 
taken from a novel by Belleforest, copied 
from one by Bandello. Ariosto, in his 
Orlando Furioso, has introduced a similar 
Story (bk. v.), and Turbervil's Centura is 
the same tale, 

Fharamond, king of the Franks, 
who visited, incognito, the court of king 
Arthur, to obtain by his exploits a place 
among the knights of the Round Table. 
He was the son of Marcomir, and father 
of Clodion. 

(CalprenMe has an heroic romance so 
called, which {like his Cleopatra and 
Cassandra) is a Roman de Ijongue Hakim, 
l6ia-i666.) 

Fhar'amoud, prince of Spain, in the 
drama called Philaster or Love Lies a- 
bletding, by Beaumont (?) and Fletcher 
(date uncertain, probably about 1662). 

Beaumont died 1616. 

Fharaoh, the titular name of all the 
Egyptian kings till the time of Solomon, 
as the Roman emperors took the titular 
name of Caesar. After Solomon's time, 
the titular name Pharaoh never occurs 
aione, but only as a forename: as Pharaoh 
Necho, Pharaoh Hophra, Pharaoh Shi- 
^ak. After the divi.sioii of Alexander’s 
kingdom, the kings of Egypt were all 
called Ptolemy, generally with some dis¬ 
tinctive afternamc, as Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, Ptolemy Euerget^s, Ptolemy 
Philopator, tXjt^Selden: Titles of Honour, 
V , SO (1614). 

(x) Pharaohs before Solomon (men¬ 
tioned in the Old Testament)— 

X. Pharaoh contemporary with Abraham 

i Gtn. xii. 15). I think this was Osirtesen 
* (dynasty xii.). 


9. The good Pharaoh who advanced 
Joseph (Gen. xii.). I think this was 
Apopbis (one of the Hyksos). 

3. The Pharaoh who ‘' knew not Joseph ” 
{Mxod, i. 8). I think this was Amen'- 
ophis I. (dynasty xviii.). There seem to 
have been great political changes even 
before Joseph’s death: evidently fis power 
was considerably less, and the honoured 
strangers in Goshen were apparently 
beginning to feel the effects of the change, 
for Joseph comforts them with the promise 
that they shall surely be “ visited '* {Gen. 
1,24), and begs them to take his bones with 
them when they are brought up out of 
the land—no grand funeral would be his. 

4. The Pharaoh at the flight of Moses, 
I think, was Thothmes II. 

5. The Pharaoh drowned in the Red Sea. 
As this was at least eighty years after 
the persecutions began, most probably 
this was another king. Some say it was 
Menephthes son of Ram'eses II., but it 
seems quite impossible to reconcile the 
account in Exodus with any extant his¬ 
torical account of Egypt {Exod. xiv, 28). 
(?) Was it Tliothmes II. ? 

6. The Pharaoh who protected Hadad 
(x Hin^ xi. 19). 

7. The Pharaoh whose daughter 
Solomon married (i Kings iii. x; ix. 16). 
I think this was rsusennes 1 . (dynasty 
xxi.). 

(2) Fliaraolis after Solomons time 
(mentioned in the Old Testament)— 

1. Pharaoh Shishak, who warred against 
Rehoboam (i Kings xiv. 25, 26; 2 Chron. 
xii. 2). 

2. The Pharaoh called “So” king of 
Egypt, with whom Hoshea made an alli¬ 
ance (a Kinp xvii, 4). 

3. The Pharaoh who made a league 
with Hezekiah against Sennacherib, He 
is called Tirhakah (2 Kings xviii. 21; 
xix. 9). 

4. Pharaoh Necho, who warred against 
Josiah (a Kings xxiii, 29, etc.), 

5. Pharaoh Hophra, the ally of Zede- 
kiah. Said to be Pharaoh Apries, w’ho 
was strangled, B.c. 569-525 \jer. xliv. 
30). 

(Bunsen’s solution of the Egyptian 
dynasties cannot possibly be correct.) 

(3) P]liaraoli8 noted in romance — 

I. Cheops or Suphis I. , who built the 
great^ramid (dynasty iv.). 

9. Cephreh^s or Suphis 11 . his brother« 
who built the second pyramid. 

^ Mencberte, his successor, wbo bafit 
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the most beautiful, though not the largest, 
of the pyramids. 

4. Memnon or A-menophis III., whose 
musical statue is so celebrated (dynasty 
xviii.). 

5. Sethos I. the Great, whose tomb 
was discovered by Helzoni Mynasty idx.). 

6. Sethos IT., called “ rioteus," who 
detained Helen and Paris in Egypt (dy¬ 
nasty xix.). 

7. Phiioris or Thuoris, who sent aid to 
Priam in the siege of Troy. 

8. Rampsinitus or Ram^'ses N€ter, the 
miser, mentioned by Herodolos (dynasty 

XX.). 

9. Osorthon IV. (or Osorkon), the 
Egyptian Hercules (dynasty xxiii.). 

Pharaoh’s Daughter. The daugh¬ 
ter of Pharaoh who brought up Moses 
was, according to the I'ahuud, Ikithia. 
(Biihiah, see i Chro». iv. 18.) Josephus 
says her name was 'I hunmlhia. 

liathia, the claujifliU-r of Pli.araoli, c.amc attciutco t>y 
her niaiiicns, and entering the water she chanced to 
•ee the box of t)ulruslius. and, pityiii#tlte infant, the 
rescued him from cieatJi — Tht Talmud, vi. 

Pharaoh’s Wife, Asia daughter of 
MozAhem. Her husband cruelly tor¬ 
mented her because she believed in Moses, 
He fastened her hands and feel to four 
slakes, and laid a millstone on her as she 
lay in the hot sun with her face upwards; 
but angels shaded off the sun with their 
wings, and God took her, without dying, 
into paradise.— SaU: Al Konin, l.wi. 
note. 

Among' women, four have been perfect; Asia, wife 
of I’harnoh: Mary, daughter of Imrln; Khadij.ah, 
daughter of Khowailed, Malioniet’s first wife; and 
Fatiiua.Mahoinet’s daughter.—Attributed to Mahomet. 

*.* There is considerable doubt re¬ 
specting the Pharaoh meant—whether the 
Pharaoh whose daughter adopted Moses, 
or the Pharaoh who war, drowned in the 
Red Sea. The tale suits the latter king 
far better than it does the first. 

Pharian Fields, Egypt ; so called 
from Pharos, an island on the Egyptian 
coast, noted for its lighthouse. 

And passed from Pharian fields to Canaan land. 

Milton : Tsalm cxiv, (1623). 

Pharsalia {The), a Latin historic 
poem in ten books, by Lucan, the subject 
being the fall and death of Pompey. It 
opens with the passage of Caesar across 
the Rubicon. This river formed the 
boundary of his province, and hi.s crossing 
it was virtually a declaration of war (bk. 
i.). Pompey is appointed by the senate 
general of the army to oppose him (bk, 
y.) 5 Csesar retreats to Thessaly ; Pompey 


follows (bk. vi.), and both prepare fof 
war. Pompey, being routed in the battle 
of .Pharsalia, flees (bk. vii,), and, seeking 
protection in Egypt, is met by Achillas 
the Egyptian general, who murders him, 
cuts off his head, and casts his body into 
the sea (bk. viii.}. Cato leads the residue 
of Pompey s army to Cyrenft, in Africa 
(bk. ix.); and Cmsar, in pursuit of 
Pompey, landing at Alexandria, is hos¬ 
pitably entertained by Cleopatra (bk. 
X.). While here, he tarries in luxurious 
dalliance, the p.alace is besk'ged by 
Egyptians, and Caesar with difficulty 
escapes to Pharos. He is closely pursued, 
hemmed in on all sides, and leaps into 
the sea. With his imperial robe held 
l>ctwecn his teeth, his commentaries in 
his left hand, and his sw'ord in his right, 
he buffets with the waves. A thousand 
javelins are hurled at him, but touch him 
not. He swims for empire, he swims for 
life; 'tis Caesar and Ids fortunes that the 
waves hear on. He reaches his fleet, and 
is received by his soldiers with thundering 
applause. The stars in their courses 
(ought for Caesar. The sea-gods were 
w'ith him, and Egypt with her host w'as a 
by-word and a scorn. 

*.* Bk. ix. contains the account of the 
African serpents, by far the most cele¬ 
brated passage of the whole poem. The 
following is a pretty close translation of 
the serpents themselves. It would occupy 
too much room to give their onslaught 
also;— 


Here all the serpent dea/’tv brood appears t 
First the dull Asp its swelling neck uprears; 

The huge llemor'rhOis, vampire of the blood f 
Chersy'ders, too. that poison field and flood; 

The Water serpent, tyrant of the lake: 

The hooded Cobra ; and the Plantain snake; 
Here with distended jaws the Prester strays; 

And Seps. whose bite both fliesli and bone decayt 
The Ainphisbapna with its double head. 

One on tne neck, and one of tail instead ; 

The honied CcrastAs ; and the Hammodyte, 
W'h-'se sandy hue might balk the keenest sight! 

A feverish thirst betrays the Dipsas' sting ; 

The Srj'litla, its sloutfh that casts In spring; 

The Natrix here the ci>'slal stream pollutes; 

Swift thro’ the air the \enonied Javelin shoots; 
Here the Pare-as, moving on Its tail, 

Marks m the sand its progress by its trail; 

The speckled Onchris darts its devious iray, 

Its skin with spots as Theban marble gay; 

The hissing Sintla ; and Basilisk, 

With whom no living thing its life would risk, 
>Vl\erc’er it moves none else would dare remaliic 
Tyrant alike and terror of the plain. 

E, CE. 


jtm/MsbaHa, One that walks both ways (Gre^. 
aft^his kaiHo), 

Chersyder, one that lives on land or in water (Craeic, 
ehfrsoshudt^r). 

D^sas, one that provokes thirst (Greek, 

Nktrix, the swimmer (I.atin, ««M. 

Prister, one that bums you (Greek, 
one that provokes thirst (Greek, 

Sitila, the hisser (Latin, sidiU). 
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(In this battle Pompey had 45,000 
legionaries, 7000 horse, and a large 
number of auxiliaries. Caesar had 22.000 
legionaries, and 1000 horse. Pompev’s 
battle cry was, IJerculis i/ivictus / That 
of Caesar was, f^enus victrix I Caesar 
won the battle,) 

Translations of the Pftarsalia^ 

Gorge, in 1614, tr.inslate«.l blc. 1 . into Itnelish verse. 

M A RLOWE translated the Pharsafia Into Idank verse 
in j6oo : and this translation abounds in grand lines. 

MaV, In 1637-1633, made a translation. 

ROWE, in 1728, published an excellent translation. 

Flxeasant. So called from Phasis, a 
stream of the Black Sea. 

There was formerly at the fort of Poti a preserve of 
pheasants, which birds derive tlieir Hurope.jn mine 
from the river Phasis (the present Rion).— 

Fhebe (2 ). a shephcnless bclovi‘d 

by the shepherd Silvias, While Rosalind 
was in boy's clothes, Phebe fell in love 
with the stranger, and made a proposal 
of marriage ; but when Rosalind appcartal 
in her true character, and gave her hand 
to Orlando, Phebe was content to accejit 
her old love Silvius .—As 
You Like It (1600). 

Fhedre (or PiOiDRA), driughter of 
Minos king of Ctete, and wife of I he- 
seus. She conceived a criminal love for 
Hmpolytos her atep-son, and, being re¬ 
pulsed by him, accused him to her hus¬ 
band of attempting to dishonour her. 
Hippolytos was put to death, and Phoedra, 
wrung with remorse, strangled herself. 

(This has been made t!\e subject of tra¬ 
gedy by Euriphd^ in Greek, Sen'eca in 
l.atm, Racine m French (1677). "Phddre" 
was the great part of Mile. Rachel; she 
first appeared in this character in 1838.) 

N.B.—Pradon, under the patronage of 
the duchesse de Bouillon and the due de 
Nevers, produced, in 1677, his tragedy of 
Phidre in opposition to that of Racine. 
The duke even tried to hiss down Racine’s 
play» but the public judgment was more 
powerful than the duke; and while it 
pronounced decidedly for Racine's chef 
doeuvre, it had no tolerance for Pradon's 
production. 

Fbalis “the Fair,” wife of sir Guy 
carl of Warwick. Also spelt Felice, 

Fbid'ias (The French), (1) Jean 
Goujon ; also called “ The Correggio of 
Sculptors.” He was slain in trie St. 
Bartholomew Massacre (1510-1572). {2) 
J. B. Pigalle (1714-1785). 

Fllll (LittleY the lad of John Davies 
the old fisherman.— Sir W, Scott: Red- 
gauntlet (\xax^^ George UL). - 


Fhilaminte (3 syl), wife of Chry. 
sale the bourgeois, and mother of Ar- 
mande, Henrietle, Ariste, and litdise.— 
Molihre : Les Femmes Savantes (1672). 

Fliilan'der, of Holland, w’as a guest 
at the house of Arge'o baron of Servia, 
and the baron’s wife Gabri'na fell in love 
with him. (For the rest ol the tale, see 
G.^hkina, p. 399.) — Ariosto: Orlaiido 
Furioso (1516). 

Philan'cler, a male coquet ; so called 
from Philander the Dutch knight, who 
coquetted with Gabrina. To ‘ * philander ” 
is to wanton or make licentious love to a 
woman. 

Yes, I II baste you together, you and your PhilauJcr, 
—Con^*-eve: Phe IPay cj thf Jl'orLi (ijoci). 

Fliilan'der, prince of Cyprus, pas¬ 
sionately in love w'iih the princess Ero'ta. 
— F/etcher : The La ws of Ca n dy (1647). 

Pliilaiithropist [Tht], John How¬ 
ard (1726-1790). 

Philario, an Italian, at whose hou.se 
Posllm'mus made his silly wager with 
lachimo, (See Pusthumus.) —- 
spea re : Cy m be I fr ( 1 60 5). 

Pliila'rio, an Italian improvisatore, 
who remained faithful to Fazio even in 
disgrace.— Dean Milman : Fazio (1815). 

Fhilaster {Pnnee), heir to the crown 
of Messi'na. Euphra'sia, who whis in 
love with Philaster, disguised herself a.s 
a boy, and, assuming for the nonce the 
name of Bellario, entered the prince’s 
service. Philaster, who was in love W'iih 
the princess Arethu'sa, transferred Bel¬ 
lario to her service, and then grew jealous 
of Arcthusa’s love for the young page,— 
Fletcher: Philaster or Love Lies a-bleed- 
ing (? 1622). 

(There is considerable resemldance be¬ 
tween Euphrasia and “Viola” in Twelfth 
Night, by Shakespeare, 1614.) 

PkUax, cousin of the princess Imis. 
(For the tale, see iMis, p. 520.)— Comtesse 
D' Aulnoy : Fairy Tales (“ Palace of Re¬ 
venge,” 1682). 

Pliile'moii (3 5yl\ an aged rustic, 
who, with his wife Bauds, hospitably re¬ 
ceived Jupiter and Mercury, after every 
one else had refused to receive them. 
(For the rest, sec Baucis, p. 97.)— 
Mythology. 

Philintd (a syl,)^ friend of Alceste 

(%syl .). —Molitre : Le Misanthrope (x666). 

FIBCXXiZF, father of William Swidger. 
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His favourite expression was, **Lord, 
keep my memory green. I am 87.*’— 
Dickens: Tke Haunted Man {1848), 

PhiUp, the butler of Mr. Peregrine 
Lovel; a hypocritical, rascally servant, 
who pretends to be most careful of his 
master’s property, but who in reality 
wastes it most recklessly, and enriches 
himself with it most unblushingly. Being 
found out, he is summarily dismissed.— 
Townley: High Life Below Stairs (1759). 

JMlilip [Father), sacristan of St. 
Mary’s.— Sir W. Scott: The Monastirv 
(time, Elizabeth). 

PMlip [Adventures of) “on his way 
through the world, showing who robbed 
him, who helped him, and who passed 
him by.” On the lines of Gil Bias, — 
Thac^ray (i860). 

Philip Augtistus, king of France, 
introduced by sir W. Scott in The Talis¬ 
man (time, Richard I.). 

Philip II. of Spain, a nEne hated 
by the English, was not an immoral man, 
but a very bigoted one. He had no 
personal doubt that the religious views 
of the catholics were right, and those of 
Protestants were wrong; and he acted 
on the principle, “ Do I not hate them, 
O Lord, that hate Thee ? , . . Ye i, I hate 
them with a perfect hatred, and treat 
them as mine enemies ” [Ps, cxxxix. 
21, 22), It is not true that he died in 
agony of mind, for his end was peace. 

Philip Wye, brought up for the 
Anglican Church; but he became a 
Presbyterian, and ^terwards an indepen¬ 
dent. He was noted for the cut of his 
beard. 

This reverend brother, like a goat. 

Did wear a tail upon his throat. 

But set in such a curious frame. 

As if ‘twore wrought tn filograin. 

And cut so even, as if't had been 
Drawn with a pen upon his chin. 

%,BuiUr: On Philip Nyrs Thanks^vin^Beard 

Philip Quarl, a castaway sailor, 
who becomes a hermit. His “man 
Friday” is a chimpanzee.— Philip Quart 

(*727). 

ThUlp Walceliam. in love with 
Maggie Tulliver; but the connection was 
broken off by the parents of the two 
parties.— Pilot [Mrs, J. W, Cross); 
Tke Milt on the Floss (i860), 

Philip’s Pour Danghters. We 

are told, in Acts X3ci. 9, that Philip the 
deacon or evangelist bad four daughters 
which did prophesy. 


Helen, the mother of great Constantine, 

Nor yet St. Philip's daughters were like </ 

Arcl. 

Shakespeare : i Henry jy. act 1 . sc. a (1589). 

Philippe^, a parched and haggard 
wretch. 1 nough infirm and bent beneath 
a pile of years, yet was he shrewd and 
cunning, greedy of gold, malicious, and 
was looked on by the common people as 
an imp of darkness. It was this old 
villain who told Thancmar that the pro¬ 
vost of Bruges was the son of a serf on 
Thancmar's estates.— Kncrwles: The Pro¬ 
vost of Bruges (1836). 

Philippe Egalite (4 syl), Louis 
Philippe due d'Ori^ns (1747-1793), 

Philipaozi [The elder), John earl of 
Oxford, an exiled Ivancastrian, who goes 
to France disguised as a merchant. 

Arthur Philipson, sir Arthur de Vere, 
son of the earl of Oxford, whom he 
accompanies to the court of king Rend 
of Provence. —Sir W, Scott: Anna of 
Geierstcin (time, Edward IV.). 

Philisides (3 syl.), sir Philip Sidney 
(1554-158')). 

N.B.—Tiie accent is sometimes on the 
first syllable, and sometimes on the 
second: as— 

It was thft hary-) of Phil'lsldrs, oow dead , . , 

And now in heaven a sign it doth appear, 

1 he Harp well known bo.side the N orthera Bear. 

Spenser: The Ruins qf Time {159s). 

But bishop Hall WTites— 

He loDcw the grace of that new elegance 

That sweet Philis'ides fetched of late from Fniicc. 

•.* Pkili[p'] with the Greek 

termination, makes Philisides, 

Philistines, the vulgar rich, the 
pretentiously genteel not in “ society,” 
the social snobs, distinguished for their 
much jewelli ry and loud finery. 

Demonstrative and offensive whiskers, which are the 
special inheritance oi the Rrltisb Phiiistin«s.~»Afrr, 
OUphant: Pketbe, yunr., i. a. 

During the aesthetic craze, Philistine 
was the name given to those who were not 
in sympathy with the new ideas. 

The Philistine or the Proletarian stili finds utv 
diluted satisfaction in the old and oldest forms of art 
and poetry, if he knows himsell unwatched by the 
scornful eye of the votary of fashion— Max Nef^au : 
De^eneratioH, p. 7. 

Phillips (fessie), the title and chief 
character of a novel by Mrs, Trollope, 
the object being an attack on the new 
poor-law system (1843). 

PMUis, a drama written in Spani^ 
by Lupercio Leonardo of Argcnsola.— 
Cervantes: Don Quixote {1605-15). 
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PHillis, a pastoral name for a maiden. 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis, met. 

Are at their savoury dmeei set. 

Of herbs and other country messes. 

Which the neat-haa died Fhillis dresses. 

Milton: L'Allefr* ({<38). 

PliUlif, ** the Exigent," asked 
'* Damon thirty sheep for a kiss ; " next 
day, she promised him “ thirty kisses for 
a sheep ; ’’ the third day, she would have 
given “thirty sheep for a kiss ; " and the 
fourth day, Damon bestowed his kisses 
for nothing on Lizette.— Dufresny: La 
Coquette de Village (1715). 

Plxilo, a Pharisee, one of the Jewish 
sanhedrim, who hated Caiaphas the high 
priest for being a Sadducee. Philo made 
a vow in the judgment-hall, that he 
would take no rest till Jesus was numbered 
with the dead. In bk. xiii. he commits 
suicide, and his soul is carried to hell by 
Obaddon the angel of death.— Klo^stock: 
The Messiah^ iv. {1771). 

Philoolea. that is, lady Penelope 
Devereux, with whom sir Philip Sidney 
was in love. The lady married another, 
and sir Philip transferred his affections to 
Prances WaLingham, eldest daughter of 
sir Francis Walsingham. 

Philocte'tes (4 syl,), one of the 
Argonauts, who was wounded in the 
foot while on his way to Troy. An 
oracle declared to the Greeks that Troy 
could not be taken “without the arrows 
of Hercules," and as Hercules at death 
had given them to Philoctgifis, the Greek 
chiefs sent for him, nnd he repaired to 
Troy in the tenth and last year of the 
siege. 

All dog# have their day. even rabid ones. Sorrowful, 
Incurable PhiUcUtts Marat, without whom Troy cannot 
be tAxa..^Carlyle. 

Pliilomel. daughter of Pandlon king 
of Attica. She was converted into a 
nightingale. 

And the mute Silence hi.st along, 

HLess Philomel will deign a song 
In her sweetest, saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night , . « 
Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of folly, 
Most musloU, most melancholy. 

Miltvn : U Penxtrw {1639). 

Philopolimarcliidei {P/iilo-pollL 
marh'-Laees), the braggart in Plautus, 
Philosopher (The). Marcus Aure¬ 
lius Antoninus, the Roman emperor, was 
•o called by Justin Martyr {121, i6i-i8o). 

Leo VI. emperor of the East (866, 
886-911). 

Porphyry, the Neoplatonist (223-304 
Alfred or Alured, surnamed *'Angli- 
cus," was also called ** The Philosopher ** 
(died 1270I1. 


Philoeopher Prince (PM* Frede¬ 
rick 11 . of Prussia was so called by Voltaire 
(ryta, 1740-1786). 

The Philosopher of China^ Confucius 

(b.c. 551-479)- 

The Philosopher of Ferney, Voltaire, 
who lived at Ferney, near Geneva, for the 
last twenty years of his life (1694-1778). 

The Philosopher of Malmesbury^ 
Thomas Hobbes, author of Leviathan. 
He was born at Malmesbury (1588-1679). 

The Philosopher of Persia.^ Abou Ebn 
Sina of Shiraz (died 1037). 

The Philosopher of Sans Souct, Frede¬ 
rick the Great of Prussia (1712, 1740- 
1786). 

*.* Frederick elector of Saxony was 
called “ The Wise " (1463, 1544-1554). 

The Philosopher of Wimbledon. John 
Horne Tooke, author of the Diversions of 
Purley, He lived at Wimbledon, near 
London (1736-1812). 

(For tne philobophei-s of the different 
Greek sects, as the Cynic, Cyrenaic, 
Eleac, Elealic, Epicuiean, Heraclitian, 
Ionic, Italic, Mcgaric, Peripatetic, Sceptic, 
Socratic, Stoic, etc., Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, p. 971.) 

Philosopher's Stone (The), a red 
powder of amalgam, to drive off the 
impurities of baser metals. The word 
stone, in this expres.sion, docs not mean 
the mineral so called, but the substratum 
or article employed to produce a certain 
effect. (See Elixir Vitas, p, 320.) 

Philosophers {The Five English ): 
i) Roger Bacon, author of Ofus Majus 
1214-1292) ; (2) sir Francis Bacon, 

author of Novum Org'&num (1561-1626); 

(3) the Hon. Robert Boyle (1627-1691); 

(4) John Locke, author of a treatise on 
the Human Understanding and Innate 

(1632-1704); (5) sir Isaac Newton, 
author of Princip'ia {1642-1727). 

Philosophy (The Father of), (i) 
Albrecht von Haller of Berne (1708-1777). 
(a) Roger Bacon is also so called (1214- 
1292). 

The Father of Inductive Philosophy. 
Francis Bacon lord Verulara (1561-1626). 

The Father of Roman Philosophy. 
Cicero the orator (B.C, 106-43). 

The Nursing Mother of Philosophy. 
Mme. de BoufHers was so called bjr 
Marie Antoinette. 

Philfostrate (3 syl). master of the 
revels to Theseus yl) king 6f Athens. 
— Shakespeare: Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream (1593). 
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3 Pliilo^taf| son of Parmenio, and 
commander of the Macedonian cavalry. 
He was charged with plotting against 
Alexander the Great. Being put to the 
rack, he confessed his guilt, and was 
stoned to death. 

Tb6 kins m.iy doom me to a thousand tortures, 

Ply me wlt,h nre, and rack me like Philotas, 

Ere I will itoop to Idolize hU pride. 

Lee : Alexander ihr Greats 1 , t (1678). 

Fhilot'ime (4 syL, " love of glory "), 
daughter of Mammon, whom the money- 
god offers to sir Guyon for a wife; but 
the knight declines the honour, saying 
he is bound by love-vows to another.— 
Spenser: Fa'irie Queene, ii. 7 (1590). 

Fliilotlmus, Ambition personified. 
(Greek, philo-limos, ' ‘ ambitious, covetous 
of honour.")— Phineas Fletcher: The 
Purple Island, viii. (1633). 

FMlot imus, steward of the house 
in the suite of Gargantua.— Rabelais: 
Gargantua, i. 18 (1533). 

Fhilox'enog, an epxurC^ho wished 
he had the neck of a crane, that he might 
enjoy the taste of his food longer before 
swallowing it.— Aristotle: Ethics, iii. 10. 

Fllilpot {senior), an avaricious old 
hunks, and father of George Philpot. 
The old City merchant cannot speak a 
sentence without bringing in something 
about money. " Me wears square-toed 
shoes with little tiny buckles, a brown 
coat with small brass buttons. . . . His 
face is all shrivelled and pinched with 
care, and he shakes his head like a 
mandarin upon a chimney-piece” (act 
L i). 

When I was very young, I performed the part of 
**Old Philpot " at Prightou. with great success, and 
next evening I was Intrcxluced into a club-room full of 
company. On hearing iny name announced, one of the 
gentlemen laid down his pipe. and. taking up his glass, 
said, " Here’s to your health, young gentleman, and to 
your father’s too. I had the pleasure of seeing him 
ust niig:ht in the part of ' Philpot/and a very nice clever 
old gentleman be is. I hope, young sir, you may one 
diw oe as good an actor as your worthy father.”— 
MmtdeM, 

George Philpot, The profligate son of 
old Philpot, destined for Maria Wilding, 
but the betrothal is broken off, and Maria 
marries Beaufort. George wants to pass 
for a dashing young blade, but is made 
the dupe of every one. “ Bubbled at 
play; auped by a girl to whom he paid 
his addresses; cudgelled by a rake ; 
laughed at by his cronies; snubbed by 
his father; and despised by every one.*’ 
^Murphy: The CitUen (1757 pr 176X). 

Fliiltra, a lady of large fortune, be- 
croiliied to Bracldas; but, seeing the 


fortune of AmTdas daily increasing, aftd 
that of Bracidas getting smaller and 
smaller, she forsook the declining fortune 
of her first lover, and attached herself to 
the more prosperous younger brother.— 
Spenser: Fairie Queene, v. 4 (1596), 

PMueuB \^Pi*~nuce'], a blind sooth¬ 
sayer, who was tormented by the harpies. 
Whenever a meal was set before him, the 
harpies came and carried it off. Tlie 
Argonauts delivered him from these pests 
in return for his information respecting 
the route they were to take in order to 
obtain the golden fleece. (See Tirb- 

SIAS.) 

TiresUs and Phineus, prophets old. 

Milton : Paradise Lost, ill. 36 (1665). 

Phiz, the pseudonym of Hablot K. 
Browne, who illustrated the Pickwick 
Papers (1836), Nicholas Nickleby, aad 
most of Charles Dickens's works of fiction. 
He also illustrated the Abbotsford edition 
of the Waverley Novels. 

Phleg'etlion (3 syl. ), one of the five 
rivers of hell. The word means the 
“river of liquid fire," (Greek, phlego, 
“ to burn.”) The other rivers are Styx, 
Ach'eron, Cocy'tus, and Le'ihfe. (Sec 
Styx.) 

Fierce Plilegelhon. 

Whose wsives of torrent tire mnatne with rage. 

Milton : Paradise Lost, ii. 580 (iMs}. 

Phleg'riau Size, gigantic. Phlegra 
or the Pnlegrae'an plain, in Macedon, is 
where the giants attacked the gods, and 
were defeated by Hercdlds. Drayton 
makes the diphthong <2 a short f— 

Whose only love surprised those of the Pblegriao atm. 
The Titanois, that once against high heaven durct rise. 

Drayton : Potyoibion, vi (i6zs). 

Phobbs. Captain and Mrs. Phobbs, 
with Mrs. major Phobbs a widow, sister- 
in-law to the captain, in Lend Afe Five 
Shillings, by J. M. Morton. 

Pbo'cion, husband of Euphra’sia 
“the Grecian daughter.”— Murphy : The 
Grecian Daughter (1772). 

Pbo'oyas, general of the Syrian army 
in the siege of Damascus. Phocyas was 
in love with Eudo'cia, daughter of 
menfis the governor, but when he asked 
the governor's consent, Eumenfis sternly 
refused to give it. After gaming sevttral 
Ixittles, Phocyas fell into the hands of 
the Arabs, and consented to join thdr 
army to revenge himself on Eumen^ 
The Arabs triumphed, and Eudocia Wa» 
taken captive, but she refbsed to wed « 
traitor. Ultimately, Phocyas died* and 
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E^docia entered a convent.— Hughes; 
Sieg€ of Damascus (1720). 

FhoBbuB, the sun-god. Fhcsbe (a 
syl.), the moon-goddess .—Greek Myiho- 
Ugy, 

Phxbus's Son. Pha'fiton obtained per¬ 
mission of his father to drive the sun-car 
for one day, but, unable to guide the 
horses, they left their usual track, the car 
was overturned, and both heaven and 
earth were threatened vsdth destruction. 
Jupiter struck Phaeton with his thunder¬ 
bolt, and he fell headlong into the Po. 

. . . like Phoebus' fayrest child. 

That did presume his father’s fiery wayne, 

And flaming mouths of steeds unwonted wiMo, 

Thro’ highest heaven with weaker hand to rayne ; . • * 
He leaves the welkin way most beaten playne. 

And, wrapt with whirling wheels, inflames tlte skyen 
With fire not made to bume, but fayrcly for to !.h)me. 

Spensir: Fa£ru Qtuent, i. 4. 10 (1590). 

FhcBbiis. Gaston de Foix was so 
called, from his great beauty {1488-1512). 

Fheebua [Captain\ the betrothed of 
Fleur de Marie. He also entertains a 
base love for Esmeralda, the beautiful 
gipsy girl.— Victor Hugo: Notre Dame 
de Paris (1831). 

Phoenix ( The) is said to live 500 (or 
1000) years, when it makes a nest of 
spices, burns itself to ashes, and comes 
forth with renewed life for another simi¬ 
lar period. There never was but one 
phoenix. 

The bird of Arabye , . . Can never dye, 

And yet there is none. But only one, 

A phenix. .., Plinni showeth al In his Story Naturml^ 
Wut be doth finde Of the phenix kinde. 

SJttUon : Fhilip Sparow (time, Henry VIII.). 

Fhoeniz Theatre (The), now called 
Drury Lane. 

Phoenix Tree, the rasin, an Arabian 
tree. Floro says, “ I’here never was but 
one, and upon it the phoenix sits.*'— 
l^tionary (1598). 

Pliny thinks the tree on which the 
phoenix was supposed to perch is the 
date tree (called in Greek phoinix), adding 
that ** the bird died with the tree, and 
revived of itself as the tree revived."— 
Nat* Hist.^ xiii. 4, 

Now I wiU believe 

Tbst there are unicorns : that in Arabia 

There is one tree, the phoenix' throne; one phoenix 

At this hour reigning there. 

ShaJt4Up<ar€ : Tht TempeHt act UL SC. 3 (1609). 

FhorctUly the old man of the sea.** 
He had three daughters, with only one 
tjn and one tooth between 'em .—Greek 
Myikdop. 

This IS not **the old man of the sea** 
mentioned in the Arabian Nights (‘‘Sin- 
had the sailor *'). 


Fhor'mio, a parasite, who 1 $ “all 
things to all men."— Terence: Phormio, 

Phosphor, the light-bringer or morn¬ 
ing star; also called Hesferns, and by 
Homer and Hesiod Hebs-phoros. 

Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night. 

Sweet llespcr-Phosphor, double name. 

Tennyson : In Mtmoriam, exxL (18501). 

Phos'phoriis, a knight called by 
Tennyson “Morning Star," but, in the 
History of Prince Arthur, “ sir Persaunt 
of India or the Blue Knight," One of 
the four brothers who kept the passages 
to Castle Perilous.— Tennyson: Idylls 
of the King {‘ ‘ Gareth and Lynette "); 
sir T. Malory: History of Prince Arthur, 
i. 131 (1470). 

*.* It is evidently a blunder to call the 
Blue Knight “Morning Star" and the 
Green Knight “ Evening Star." In the 
old romance, the combat with the “ Green 
Knight" is at dawn, and with the “ Blue 
Knight" at nightfall. The error arose 
from not bearing in mind that our fore¬ 
fathers began the day with the preceding 
eve, and ended it at sunset. 

Phraortes (3 ry/.), a Greek admiral. 
— Sir PV. Scott: Count Robert of Paris 
(time, Rufus). 

Phrat, the Eu-phrat-es, now called 
Forai or Fiat. 

Plirjr'ne (2 syL), an Athenian cour¬ 
tezan of surpassing beauty. Apelles's 
celebrated picture of “ Venus Anadyo- 
" was drawm from Pbryn^, who 
entered the sea with hair dishevelled for 
a model. The “ Cnidian Venus'* of 
Pra.xi'. 61<?5 was also taken from the same 
model. 

(Some say Campasp^ was the academy 
figure of the “Venus AnadyomenE^' 
Pope has a poem called Phryne.) 

PhTinlcy [Mr.), serjeant Snubbins's 
junior in the defence of Pickwick, in the 
suit of Mrs. Bardell v. Pickwick.— 
Dickens: Pickwick Papers {1836). 

Phyllis, a Thracian who fell in love 
with Demoph'obn. After some months 
of mutual affection, Demophoon was 
obliged to sail for Athens, but promised 
to return within a month. When a 
month had elapsed, and Demophoon did 
not put in an appearance, Phyllis so 
mourned for him that she was Ranged 
into an almond tree, hence called by the 
Greeks Pkylia* In time, Demophoon 
returned, and> being told the £at6 of 
Phyllis, tan to embrace the tree, which. 
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though bare and leafless at the time, was 
instantly covered with leaves, hence called 
Phylla by the Greeks. 

Let Demophoon tell 
Why Phyllis by a fate untimely fell. 

Ovid : rt 0/ Lovi, lU. 

Phyllis, a country girl in Virgil’s 
third and fifth Eclogues. Hence, a rustic 
maiden. Also spelt Phillis [q.v.), 

Phyllis, in Spenser’s eclogue Colin 
Clouf s Come Home Again, is lady Carey, 
wife of sir George Carey (afterwards lord 
Hunsdon, 1596). Lady Carey was Eliza¬ 
beth, the second of the six daughters of 
sir John Spenser of Althorpe, ancestor of 
the noble bouses of Spenser and Marl¬ 
borough. 

No less praiseworthy an* tlu* sistors three. 

The honour of the noble taiuily 

Of which I meanest I'Oast mys-. !f to be, . • « 

Phyllis, Charjlhs, and sweet Amaryllis! 

Phyllis the fair Is eldest of the three. 

Sterner: Colin Clouts Conit Home ^^'ain (1594). 

Phyllis and Bninetta^rival beau¬ 
ties. Phyllis procured fo * a certain 
festival some marvellous fabric of gold 
brocade in order to eclipse her rival; but 
Brunetta dressed the slave who bore her 
train in a robe of the same material and 
cut in precisely tlie same fiishion, while 
she herself v;ore simple black. Phyllis 
died of mortification.— Tht Spectator 
(1711,171a, 171^). 

Fbytmodderee, a Manx spirit, siml- 

lar to the Scotch brownie. Phynnodderce 
is an outlawed fairy who absented him¬ 
self from Fairy-coui t on the great Icvde 
day of the harvest moon. Instead of 
paying his respects to king Oberon, he 
remained in the glen of Rushen, dancing 
with a pretty Manx maid whom he was 
courting. 

Physio a Farce is (//w). Sir John 
Hill began his career as an apothecary 
in St. Martin’s L^ne, London; became 
author, and amongst other things wrote 
farces. Garrick said of him— 

For physic and fnrccs, his equal there scarce If t 
His Mirces are pliysic, his physic a farce is. 

Physician ( 7 y/<f Beloved), St. Luke 
the evangelist {Col. iv. 14). 

Physician or Pool* Plutarch, in his 
treatise On ike Preservation of Health, 
tells us that Tiberius used to say, “ A 
man is his own physician or a fool at 
forty." 

Physicians {The prince of), Avi¬ 
cenna the Arabian (980-1037). 

Phyfigna'thoSi king of the frogs, 


and son of Pelus (“mud”). Being 
wounded in the battle of the frogs and 
mice by Troxartas the mouse king, he 
flees ingloriously to a pool. “ and, half in 
anguish of the flight, expires ” (bk. iii. 
112). The word means “puffed chaps.*' 

Great Physlg-uathos I from Pelus' race, 
begot in tair Hydromedi's embrace. 

Parnell: VattU (if the fro^s and Mice, i. x (about *712) 

Physiology {The Father of), Albert 
von Haller (17^-1777). 

Pibrac (Seigneur de), poet and diplo¬ 
matist, author of Cinquante Quatrains 
(1574). Gorgihus bids his daughter 
study Pibrac instead of trashy novels and 
poetry. 

Llsez-mol, comme U feut, au lieu de ce$ somette*, 

Les Quatrains de Pibrac, et les doctes TabUttee 
Du consciller Maetbieu ; Touvrage cst de valeur,.. . 
La Guide des fA-heurs est encore un boo livre. 

Atoliire: SganareUe, L i (idSo). 

(Pierre Matthieu, poet and historian, 
wrote Quatrains de la VaniH du Monde, 
1629.) 

Pibroch. It is remarkable how com¬ 
mon the error is of mistaking this word, 
which is the name of a kind of air, 
generally martial, for the instrument on 
w'hich it is played, namely, the bag-pipe. 
Even lord Byron falls into it in his ^em 
Oscar of Alva — 

It is not war their aid demands, 

pibroch plays the song of peace, 

Oscar 0/ Alva, 24. 

Picanninies (4 syl.), little children ; 
the small fry of a village. — West Indian 
Negroes. 

There were at the marriage the picanninies and the 
Jobbllies, but not the Grund Panjandrum.— 

Picaresco School {The), romances 
of rOgueiy; called in Spanish Gusto 
Picaresco. Gil Bias is one of this school 
of novels. 

Pio'atrix, the pseudonym of a Span¬ 
ish monk; author of a book on demono- 

logy- 

When I was a student, . . . that same Rer, Fkateix 
... was wont to tell us that devils did naturally fear the 
britrht flashes of swords as much as he feared tbe 
splendour of the sun.—.* PantagfrttU, lit. ^ 
(«54S)- 

Picoolino, an opera by Mons. 
Guiraud (1875) *» libretto by MM. Sardou 
and Nuittier. This opera was first intro 
duced to an English audience in 187^ 
The tale is this: Martbe, an orphan 
adopted by a Swiss pastor, is in love with 
Fr^d&'ic AuvTay, a young artist, who 
** loved and left his love.” Marihe plodb 
through the snow from Switzerland lo 
Rome to find her young artist, but* for 
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greater security* puts on boy's clothes, 
and assumes the name of Piccolino. She 
sees Fr6d6ric, who knows her not; but, 
struck with her beauty, makes a drawing 
of her. Marthe discovers that the faith¬ 
less Fr^d6ric is paying his addresses to 
Elena (sister of the duke Strozzi). She 
tells the lady her love-tale ; and Fr<id6ric, 
deserted by Elena, forbids Piccolino 
(Marthel to come into his presence again. 
The po6r Swiss wanderer throws herself 
into the Tiber, but is rescued. Fr^d^ric 
repents, and the curtain falls on a recon¬ 
ciliation and approaching marriage. 

Pickel-Kerringe (s syl.), a popular 
name among the Dutch for a buffoon ; a 
corruption of pickU-Mrin (“a hairy 
sprite ”), answering to Ben Jonson’s 
Puck-hairy. 

Pickle {Peregrine\ a savage, un¬ 
grateful spendthrift, fond of practical 
jokes. He delighted in tormenting others, 
but bore with ill temper the misfortunes 
which resulted from his own wilfulness. 
His ingratitude to his uncle, and his 
arrogance to Hatchway and Pipes, are 
simply hateful .—Smollett : The Adven¬ 
tures of Peregrine Pickle (1751). 

Pickle tke Spy, so scandalously 
mixed with the history of “ Bonnie 
prince Charles,” was Alastair Ruadh 
McDonnell, heir to the chieftainship of 
Glengarry, Charles Edward (the young 
Pretender) trusted this Scotch Judas to 
the very last .—Andrew Lang: Pickle the 
Sfiy (1896). 

Pickwick (Samuel), the chief cha¬ 
racter of The Pickwick Papers, a novel 
byc. Dickens. He is general chairman 
of the Pickwick Club. A most ver¬ 
dant, benevolent, elderly gentleman, who, 
as member of a club instituted “for the 
purpose of investigating the source of 
the Hampstead ponds,” travels about 
with three members of the club, to whom 
he acts as guardian and adviser. The 
adventures they encounter form the sub¬ 
ject of the Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club (1836). 

(The original of f^ymour’s picture of 
“ Pickwick ” was a Mr. John Foster \yiot 
the biographer of Dickens, but a friend 
of Mr. Chapman's the publisher). He 
lived at Richmond, and was “a fst old 
beau,” noted for bis “drab tights and 
black gaiters.”) 

Pickwick Club (The Posthumous 
Papers of the), the title of the novd gene¬ 
ral^ caUed the “Pickwick Papers," by 
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Dickens (1836). Mr. Seymour was re¬ 
tained to illustrate the papers, and after 
his death H. K. Browne, who assumed 
the name of Phiz. The first five monthly 
parts were a decided failure, but on the 
introduction of Sam Weller the sale rose 
twenty fold, and the publishers sent 
Dickens on the publication of the 

twelfth number, and at the close of the 
novel they sent him a further sum of 
jCsooo over and above his stipulated 
agreement. 

(Moncrieff dramatized the novel under 
the title of Sam Weller or The Pick- 
wickians. In this version Mrs. Bardell 
is the wife of Alfred Jingle, and therefore 
her charge against IMckwick involved her 
in a charge of bigamy, while Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg are sent to Newgate 
for conspiracy.) 

Pickwickian Sense (In a), an 

insult whitewashed. Mr. Pickwick ac¬ 
cused Mr. Blotton of acting in “a vile 
and calumnious manner; ” whereupon 
Mr. Blotton retorted by calling Mr. 
Pickwick “a humbug.” But it finally 
was made to appear that both had used 
the offensive words only in a parlia¬ 
mentary sense, and tliat each entertained 
for the other “the higdiest regard and 
esteem.” So the clifliculty was easily 
adjusted, and both were satisfied. 

JLawyers aud politicians dally abuse each cttMT in a 
Pickwickian 

Pio'rochole, king of Lem$, noted for 
his choleric temper, his thirst for empire, 
and his vast but ill-digested projects.— 
Rabelais: Gargantua, i. (1533). 

(Supposed to be a satire on Charles V* 
of Spain.) 

The rustics of Utopia one day asked the ca]ca.bakelii 
of LernS to sell them some cakes. A quarrel ensued, 
and klnjj; Picrochole iimche<i With all his army against 
Utopia, to extirpate the iusulent inhabitants.—Bk. i. 33. 

Picrochole's Counsellors. The 
duke of Smalltrash, the earl of Swash¬ 
buckler, and captain Durtaille, advised 
king Picrochole to leave a small garrison 
at home, and, dividing his army into 
two parts, to send one south and the 
other north. The former was to take 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Germany (but 
was to spare the life of Barbarossa), to 
take the islands of the Mediterranean, 
the Morea, the Holy Land, and aS 
Lesser Asia. The northern army was to 
take Belgium, Denmark. Prussia,: Poland, 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, sail across the 
Sandy Sea, and meet the other 1 ^ %i 
Consiantinoble, when king Picroi?hoIe 
was to divide the nations amongst his 
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great captains, Echephron said he had 
heard about a pitcher of milk which was 
to make its possessor a nabob, and give 
him for wife a sultan’s daughter; only 
the poor fellow broke his pitcher, and 
bad to go supperless to bed. (See Boba- 
DiL,p. i^^.)-~Jiabelau: Paniagruel, I 33 
(I 533 )- 

A shoemaker bought a ha’p'orth of milk ; with this 
he intended to make butter, the butter was to buy a 
cow, the cow was to have a calf, the calf was to be sold, 
and the man to become a nabob ; only the poor 
clreatner cracked the iug, spilt the milk, and had to go 
snpperless to hofL~^Pantapruti, L 33. 

Plots, the Caledonians or inhabitants 
of Albin, i.e. Northern Scotland. The 
Scots came from Scotia, north of Ire¬ 
land, and established themselves under 
Kenneth M'Alpin in 8^3. 

(The etymology of “Piets" from the 
Latin (“painted men"), is about 

equal to Stevens's etymology of the word 
“brethren" from tabernacle, “because 
we breathe therein.*') 

Picture {The)^ a drama by Mas¬ 
singer (1629). The story of* this play 
(like that of the Twelfth Night, by 
Shakespeare) is taken from the novel- 
letti of Bandello of Piedmont, who died 
> 555 - 

Pi'oue, a soothsayer and augur ; bus- 
band of Canens. In his prophetic art 
he made use of a woodpecker [picus), a 
prophetic bird sacred to Mars. Circ6 f^ell 
in love with him, and, as he did not re¬ 
spond to her advances, changed him into 
a woodpecker, whereby he still retained 
his prophetic power. 

•* There Is Picus,” said Maryx. " tVbat a strange 
thing is tradition I Perhaps it was in this very forest 
that Circe, gathering her herbs, saw the bold friend of 
Mars on nis fiery courser, and tried to bewitch him, 
and, failing, metamorphosed him so. What, I wonder, 
ever first wedded that story to the woodpecker!”— 
OHida : ArirndtU, i. is. 

Pied Horses. Motassem bad 
130,000 pied horses, which he employed 
to carry earth to the plain of Catoul ; 
and having raised a mound of sufficient 
height to command a view of the whole 
neighbourhood, he built thereon the royal 
city of Saraarah'.— Khondemyr: Kkelassat 
al Akhbar (1495). 

The Hill of the Pied Horses, the site of 
the palace of Alkoremmi, built by Mo¬ 
tassem, and enlarged by Vathek. 

Plod Piper of HameXn (or Hame- 
lin), in Westphalia, a piper named 
Bunting, from his dress. He undertook, 
for a certain sum of money, to free the 
town of Hamelin, in Brunswick, dl the 
rats which infested it: but when he bad 
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drowned all the rats in the river Weser, 
the townsmen refused to pay the sum 
agreed upon. The piper, in revenge, 
collected together all the children of 
Hameln, and enticed them by his piping 
into a cavern in the side of the mountain 
Koppenberg, which instantly closed 
upon them, and 130 went down alive into 
the pit (June 26, 1284). The street through 
which Bunting conducted his victims was 
Bungen, and from that day to this no 
music is ever allowed to be played in this 
particular street.— Versiegan : Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence (1634). 

(Robert Browning has a poem entitled 
The Pied Piper, which he wrote for little 
Willie Macready, and did not mean to 
publish.) 

N.B.—Erichius, in his Exodus Hame- 
lensis, maintains the truth of this legend; 
but Martin Schoock, in his Fabula Hame- 
lensis, contends that it is a mere myth. 

“ Don't forget to pay the piper " is still 
a household expression in common use. 

IF A similar tale is told of the fiddler 
of Brandenlicrg. The children were led 
to the Marienberg, which opened upon 
them and swallowed them up. 

IF When Lorch was infested with ants, 
a hermit led the multitudinous insects by 
his pipe into a lake, where they perished. 
As the inhabitants refused to pay the 
stipulated price, he led l^ir pigs the 
same dance, and they, too, perished in 
the lake. 

Next year, a charcoal-burner cleared 
the same place of crickets ; and when 
the price agreed upon was withheld, he 
led the sheep of the inhabitants into the 
lake. 

The third year came a plague of rats, 
which an old man of the mountain piped 
away and destroyed. Being refused his 
reward, he piped the children of Lorch 
into the Tannenberg. 

^ About 300 years ago. the people 
of Ispahan were tormented with rats, 
when a little dwarf named Giouf, not 
above two feet high, promised, on the 
payment of a certain sum of money, to 
free the city of all its vermin in an hour. 
The terms were agreed to, and Giouf, by 
tabor and pipe, attracted every rat and 
mouse to loUow him to the river Zen- 
derou. where they were all drowned. 
When the dwarf demanded payment, 
the people gave him several bad coins, 
wbiph they refused to change. Next day* 
they saw with horror anold olack wonbini* 
fifty feet high, standing in the 
pU^ with a whip in her hand. She was 
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lh« genie Mergian Banou, the mother of 
the dwarf. For four days she strangled 
daily fifteen of the principal women, and 
on the fifth day led forty others to a 
magic tower, into which she drove them, 
and they were never after seen by mortal 
eye.— Gueulette: Chinese Tales History 
of Prince Kader-Bilah,” 1723). 

The syrens of classic story had, by 
their weird spirit-music, a similar irre¬ 
sistible influence. 

(Se® Curious Myths of the Middle Ayes.) 

(Weird music is called Alpleich or 
Elfenseigen.) 

Pieria, a mountainous slip of land in 
Thessaly. A portion of the Mountains 
is called Pigrus or the Pierian Moun¬ 
tain, the seat of the Muses. 

Ah I will they leave Picna's happy shore. 

To plough the tide where w'intry tempests roart 
Falconer: The Shipwreck (1756). 

Pierre {Peer\ a blunt, bold, out¬ 
spoken man, who heads a conspiracy to 
murder the Venetian senators, and induces 
JaflSer to join tlie gang. Jaffier (in order 
to save his wife's father, Priuli) reveals 
the plot, under promise of free pardon; 
but the senators break their pledge, and 
order the conspirators to torture and death. 
Jaffier, being free, because he had turned 

king’s evidence,” stabs Pierre to prevent 
his being broken on the wheel, and then 
kills himself .—Venice Preserved 
(1682). 

John Kemble [1757-1823] could not play Per- 
ttnez " like Cooke, nor could Cooke play " rtetra ” like 
Kemble.—C. R. Leslie: AutoHoyrafhy. 

Charles M. Young's " Pierre,** if not so lofty. Is more 
aatural and soldierly than Kemble's.—A'rw Monthly 
Mmgassint (i8aa). 

Macready's " Pierre" was occasionally too familiar, 
and now and then too loud ; but it had beauties of the 
highest order, of which I chiefly remember his passion¬ 
ate taunt of the gang of conspirators, and his silent 
reproach to “ Jamer^' by holding up bis manacled 
bands, and looking upon the poor traitor with stedfast 
smrow {st^^~i 2 ,T^-~Tafous’d. 

Pierre^ a verj* inquisitive servant of 
M. Darlemont, who long suspects his 
master has played falsely with his ward 
Julio count of Harancour.— Holcroft: The 
JOeefand Dumb 

IPierre Alplionse {PabH Molse 
Sephardi), a Spanish Jew converted to 
O^stianity in 1062. 

All stories that recorded are 
By Pierre Alfonse he knew by heart. 
Dnefetienv; The IVayside Inn Iprelud^ 

du Coi|Pnet or Coig^neres, 

an advocate-general in the reign of Phi- 
fippe de Valois, who stouthr opposed the 
encroachments of the Church. The 
monks, in revenge, nicknamed th(^ 


grotesque figures in stone (called ** gar¬ 
goyles”), ^erres du coignet At Notre 
Dame de Paris there were at one time 
gargoyles used for extinguishing torches, 
and the smoke added not a litUe to their 
ugliness. 

You may associate them with Master Pierre du 
Coignet, . . , which perform the office of eztlngulsberB, 
—Rabelais: Garyantua and Faniay'ruet ( 1539 - 45 ). 

Pierrot [Pd-er-ro], a character in 
French pantomime, representing a man 
in stature and a child in mind. He is 
generally the tallest and thinnest man in 
the company, and appears with his face 
and hair thickly covered with flour. He 
wears a white gown, with very long 
sleeves, and a row of big buttons down 
the front. The word means “ Little* 
Peter.” 

Piers and Palinode, two shepherds 
in Spenser’s fifth eclogue, representing 
the protestant and the catholic priest. 

Piers or Percy again appears in ecL x. 
with Cuddy, a poetic shepherd. This 
noble eclogue has for its subject “poetry.” 
Cuddy complains that poetry has no 
patronage or encouragement, although it 
comes by inspiration. He says no one 
would be so qualified as Colin to sing 
divine poetry, if his mind were not so 
depressed by disappointed love.— 
ser: The SH^pkeardes Calendar 

Piers Plowman ( The Vision of), a 
satirical poem divided into twenty parts. 
The vision is supposed to have been seen 
while the plowman was sleeping in the 
Malvern Hills. First published in 1550; 
but the author, William Langland, a 
secular priest, lived 1332-1400. The 
poem is not in rhymes, nor yet in heroic 
blank verse like Shakespeare’s plays, but 
in alliterative verse containing from ten 
to twelve syllables, with a pause at the 
fifth or sixth foot. He preceded Chaucer, 
who wrote in rhymes. 

(The Malvern Hills form a boundary between Wins 
eestersblre, Monmouthshire, end Herefordshire.) 

N.B.~Anglo-Saxon allilerative poetry 
does not require every word of a line to 
begin with the same letter, but that three 
words in two short lines (or one long line) 
should do so. Two words in the former 
part and one in the latter, as— 

jl/ercy hight thtt Afkid | • Afeek thing witiuil. • • 

Her .lister at it JTeemed J came ^oothiy walkinS 

When these 4 faklea* Aret | M&cy and TreUi. 

From Fiers Phmnmn, 

But by no means was this method strictly 
observed. 

ine'tvo (» the putative father ol 
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Pompilia. Tins paternity was a fraud, 
perpetrated, unknown to Pietro, by 
Violante his wife, “ partly to please old 
Pietro," partly to oust the heirs of ceitain 
property which would otherwise fall to 
them.— R, Browning: The Ring and the 
Book/\\. 575 (1868-69). 

Pietro of Abano, the greatest 
Italian philosopher and physician of the 
thirteenth century. He was an astrologer, 
and was persecuted as a wizard. Abano 
is a village near Padua. 

Browning has a poem called Pietro of 
Abano (i88o). 

Pigf. Phaedrus lell.s a talc of a popular 
actor who imitated the squeak of a pig. 
A peasant said to the audience that he 
would himself next niglit challenge and 
beat the actor. When the night arrived, 
the audience unanimously gave judgment 
in favour of the actor, saying that his 
squeak was by far the better imitation ; 
but the peasant presented to them a real 
pig, and said, Behold, \G^nl c.xceacni 
Judges are ye I ’’ 

If This is similar to tlie jiu''gmcni of 
the connoisseur who sad, “Why, the 
fellow has actually attempted to paint a 
fly on that rosebud, but it is no more like 

a fly than I am like-;" but, as lie 

approached his finger to the picture, the 
fly flew away.— Stex^ens: 2 'he Connoisseur 
(» 7 S 4 ). 

Pi^al (Mans, de), the dancing-master 
who leaches Alice Bridgenorth .—Sir IV. 
Seott: Parril of the Peak (time, Charles 
II.). 

Filfeon and Dove (The). Prince 
Consiantio was changed into a pigeon 
and the princess Conslantia into a dove, 
because they loved, but were always 
crossed in love. Constantio found that 
Constantia was sold by his mother for a 
slave, and in order to follow her he was 
converted into a pigeon. Constantia was 
seized by a giant, and in order to escape 
him was changed into a dove. Cupid 
then took them to Paphos, and they 
became “examples of a tender and sin¬ 
cere passion ; and ever since have been 
the emblems of love and constancy."— 
Comtesse D'Auinoy: Fairy Tales {“ The 
Pigeon and Dove," i68a). 

IPigmy, a dwarf. (See Pygmy.) 

Pigott Diamond (The), brought 
from India by lord Pigott. It weighs 
carats. In 1818 it came into the 
hands of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge. 


Pigro^oniTtns, a name alluded to 

by sir Andrew Ague-cheek.' 

1 n sootb thou wast in very gracious fooling last night 
when thou spokest of Pigrogromitus, of the Vapian 
passing the equinoctial of ^ueubus. 'Twaa very good 
1' i^iW\.-^Sha}fes/>ear£: Twcl/ih aa ^ sc. i 

(1614). 

Pigwig'gexL, a fairy knight, W'hose 
amours with queen Mab, and furious 
combat with Oberon, form the subject of 
Drayton’s Nymphidia (1593). 

Pike. The best pike in the world are 
obt.ained from the Wyih'am, in that 
division of Lincolnshire called Kesteven 
(in the west). 

Y«t for my dainty pike I [Wytham] am without com. 

pare. 

Drayton : Polyolbion, xxv. (xdaa). 

Pike (Gideon), valet to old major 
Beilendcn. — Sir IK. Scott: Old Mortality, 
(time, Charles 11 .). 

Pila tus (Mount), in Switzerland. 
The legend is that Pontius Pilate, being 
banished to Gaul by the emperor Tibe¬ 
rius, wandered to this mount, and flung 
h.imself into a black lake at the summit 
of the hill, being unable to endure the 
torture of conscience for having given up 
the Lord to crucifixion. 

Of course there is no hisioTiral value in this tradition. 
Pxlatics means •'capped ’ Iwjth snowX but the simv 
larity of the two wurdi gave rise to the tradition. 

Pilcrow, a mark in printing, to 
attract attention, made thus % or «r 

In husbandry matters, where pilcrow yo find, 

That verse appeitaineth to husbandry kind. 

Tusstr: Fivt HundteU PotnU 0/GoodHusbmndry 
hSS 7 ). 

Pilgrim Fathers. They were loa 

puritans (English, Scotch, and Dutch), 
who went, in December, 1620, in a ship 
called the May/.ower, to North America, 
and colonized Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecti¬ 
cut. I'hcse states they called “ New 
England." New Plymouth (near Boston) 
was the second colony planted by the 
English in the New World. 

Men In the middle of IL'e, austere and grave la depott- 

ineut . . . 

God luid silted three kingdoA>s to find the wheat U>t 

this planting. 

Long/etlow: Courtship 0/ Milts It. (z858>. 

Pilgrim—Palmer. Pilgrims had 
dwellings, palmers had none. Pilgrims 
went at their own charge, palmers pro¬ 
fessed willing poverty and lived oh 
charity. Pilgrims might return to a 
secular life, palmers could not. Pilgrims 
might hold titles and follow trad^ 
palmers were wholly “ religious *' men. 

Pilgrim to ComposteUa. Som 
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pilgrims on their way to Compostella 
stopped at a hospice in La Calzada. The 
daughter of the innkeeper solicited a 
young Frenchman to spend the night with 
her, but he refused ; so she put in his 
waUet a silver cup, and when lie was on 
the road, she accused him to the alcayd^ 
of theft. As the properly was found in 
his possession, the alcaydfi ordered him 
to ^ hung. His parents went on their 
way to Composlelhi, and returned after 
eight days, but w hat was their amaze¬ 
ment to find their son alive on the gibbet 
and uninjured. They went instantly to 
tell the alcayde; but the magLtrate 
replied, “ Woman, you are mad I I 
would just as soon believe these pullets, 
which I am about to eat, are alive, as that 
a man who has been gibbeted eight days 
is not dead.” No sooner had he spoken 
than the two pullets actually rose up 
alive. The alcayd(^ was ingi.tened out 
of his wits, and was about to rush out of 
doprs, when the heads and feathers of the 
birds came scampering m to complete the 
resuscitation. The cock and hen were 
taken in grand procession to St. James’s 
Church of Compostella. where they lived 
seven years, and the hen hatched two 
eggs, a cock and a hen, which lived just 
seven years and did the same. This has 
continued to this day, and pilgrims 
receive feathers from these birds as holy 
relics ; but no matter how many feathers 
are given away, the plumage of the 
sacred fowls is never deficient. 

GalHim caplunt et ffalliaam, et {n eccleslam trans- 
fero&t mag^a solcmnitate. tbi claus-e res admir- 

abOea et X>ei potent'um tesliticantes orjservantur, ubi 
aeptennio vivunt; hunc enim terininuiit Deus itlus 
; et in fine septenuii antequani ruoriantur. 
ptt^im relinQuuntet puUam suicoloris et magrnitudinis; 

boc fit in ea ecclesid quoUbet septennio. Maena: 
qttoque admintionis est, quod onines per banc urbem 
teanseuntes peregrini, qui sunt innumerabiles. (falb 
hnjus et gaUinse plumain capiunt, ct nunquam illis 
plttow deficiunt. Hac EGO Testor, propterca quod 
ViDl « iatexM.—Lucius M. Siculus : Rtrum MU- 
ftmkmrum Scriptcres, U. 805. 

•.* This legend is also seriously related 
by bishop Patrick, Parable of the Pilgrims, 

XXXV. 430-4. Udal ap Rhys repeats it m 
his Tour through Spain and Portugal^ 

35-8. It is inserted in the Acta Sancto- 
rumt vi. 4c Pope Calixtus II. mentions 
it among the miracles of Santiago. Mgr. 
Guerin, the pop®’s chamberlain, inserts 
it in his PettU Bollandists, as tm- 
doubtedly true; and Lucius M. Siculus 
(see above) says, "Hac £00 TsS'i^or, 
proptcrea quod Vidi et inte^fui.*’~As^ 
tory of Spanish Authors, il 805. 

Mid the l^eMk Two 


pilgrims, for penance, had to walk to the 
Holy Land with peas in their shoes. 
One accomplished the journey without 
difficulty, but the other was well-nigh 
crippled. The latter asked the former 
why he was so nimble, and he replied, " I 
boiled my peas .”—Peter Pindar [Dr. 
Wolcot] (1782). 

Pilgrims of the Bhiue [The), a 

novel by lord Lytton (1834). 

Pilgrim's Progress [The], by John 
Bunyan (pt. i., 1678; pt. ii., 1684). 
This is supposed to be a dream, and to 
allegorize the life of a Christian from 
his conversion to his death. His doubts 
are giants, his sins a -bundle or pack, his 
Bible a chart, his minister Evangelist, his 
conversion a (light from the City of De¬ 
struction, his struggle with besetting sins a 
fight with Apollyon, his death a toilsome 
passage over a deep stream, and so on. 

The second part is Christiana and her 
family led by Greathcart through the 
same road, to join Cliristian, who had 
gone before. 

Pilgrims’ Songs; or, ' ‘ Songs of 
the Goings-up,” Psalms written from the 
recollection of going up from Babylon 
to Jerusalem, when, full of joy, the cara¬ 
vans returned with Zerubbabel after the 
Captivity. They were afterwards collected 
into one volume, and were then intended 
for the use of tlie pilgrims who went up 
from all parts of the Holy Land to keep 
the yearly festivals in the second temple. 

Pillar of the Doctors {La Colonne 
des DocteursX William de Champoaux 
{♦-iiai). 

Pillars of Hercules ( The), Calp8 
and Abyla, two mounuiiiio, one in Europe 
and the other in Africa. Calp6 is now 
called •* The Reck of Gibraltar,” and 
Abyla is called '' The Apes' Hill ” or 
“mount Hacho.” 

Fills to Purge MelanobblT. 

Another title is " Laugh and be Fat, 
collection of sonnets by D Urfey (1719). 

Pilot {The), an important character 
and the title of a nautical burletta by £. 
Fitzball, based on the novel so called tjr 
T. Fenimore Cooper of New Yock .(i8«3}. 
*• The pilot ” turns out to be the brother 
of colonel Howard of America. He 
happened to be in the same vessel which 
was taking out the colonel's wife and only 
son. The vessel was wrecked, but "(he 
pilot” (whose name was John Howard) 
saved the infant boy, and sent him to 
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England to be brought up, under the 
name of Barnstable. When young Barn¬ 
stable was a lieutenant in the British 
navy, colonel Howard seized him as a 
spy, and commanded him to be hung 
to the yardarm of an American frigate 
called the Alacrity. At this crisis “ the 
pilot" informed the colonel that Barn¬ 
stable was his own son, and the father ar¬ 
rived just in lime to save him from death. 

Pilot that Weathered the Storm 

[The), William Pitt {1759-1806). The 
“ storm " referred to was the European 
disturbance created by Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte. There was a silver medal cast 
in the Pitt Club, on the obverse side of 
which was the motto given above, and 
below it was the date of Pitt’s birth. On 
the reverse is “Warrington Pitt Club, 
MDCCCXIV." 

PUpay', the Indian ^Esop. His com¬ 
pilation was in Sanskrit, and entitled 
Pantschatanlra (fourth century B.C.). 

It was rumoured he could sav. . . 

All the “ Fables " of Pilpa^ 

Lon^/cUow : The PFaytide /«« (prelude). 

Pilum'xlUfl, the patron god of bakers 
and millers, because he was the first 
person who ever ground corn. 

Then there was Pilumnus, who was the first to make 
cheese, and became the god of bakers.—; 
AriadrJ, i. 40. 

Pimperlimpimp [Powder), a worth¬ 
less nostrum, used by quacks and sor¬ 
cerers. Swift uses the word in his Tale 
of a Tub (1704). 

This famous doctor {Sktrlock] plays the Merry 
Andrew with the world, and, like the powder “Pimper 
to Ptmp," turns up what trump the knave of clubs calls 
for,— Dialogue between Dr. Sherloci . . . and Dr. 
Oates (1690). 

Pinabdllo, son of Anselmo (king of 
Maganza). Marphi'sa overthrew him, 
and told him he could not wipe out the 
disgrace till he had unhorsed a thousand 
dames and a thousand knights. Pinabello 
was slain by Brad'amant.— Ariosto: 
Orlando Furioso (1516). 

PiSLAC, the lively spirited fellow- 
traveller of Mirabel “the wild goose," 
He is in love with the sprightly Lillia- 
Bianca, a daughter of Nantolet.— Fletcher; 
The Wild-goose Chase (1652). 

Piaol^ a schoolmaster and conjurer, 
who tries to exorcise Aniiph'olus (act iv. 
•0. 4),— Shakespeare: Comedy of Errors 
(lS93^ 

Tinoli ( Tom), clerk to Mr. Pecksniff 
** architect and land surveyor." Simple 
#» a cht]d> green as a sal^, and honest 


as truth itself. Very fond of story-books, 
but far more so of tne organ. It was the 
seventh heaven to him to pull out the 
stops for the organist’s assistant at Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral; but when allowed, after 
service, to finger the notes himself, he 
lived in a dream-land of unmitigated 
haziness. Being dismissed from Peck¬ 
sniffs office, Tom was appointed librarian 
to the Temple library, and his new 
catalogue was a perfect model of pen¬ 
manship. 

Ruth Pinch, a true-hearted, pretty girl, 
who adores her brother Tom, and is the 
sunshine of his existence. She marries 
John Westlock. — Dickens : MarHit 
Chuzzlewit (1844). 

‘Pixs.ciibQCk [Lady), with whom don 
Juan placed Leila to be brought up. 

Olden she was—but had been very young; 

Virtuous she was—and had been, I believe. .. 

She merely now was amiable and witty. 

Byron: Don yuan, xiL 43, 47 (x8a4). 

Pinch wife (Mr.), the town husband 
of a raw country girl, wholly unpractised 
in the ways of the world, and whom he 
watches with ceaseless anxiety. 

Lady Drogheda , . , watched her town husband as 
assiduously as Mr. Plachwife watched his countty wife. 
—Macaulay, 

Mrs. Pinchwife, the counterpart of 
Moli^re's “ Agnes," in his comedy en¬ 
titled L'icole des Femmes. Mrs. Pinch¬ 
wife is a young woman wholly unsophisti¬ 
cated in affairs of the heart.— Wycherly : 
The Country Wife (1^5). 

(Garrick alter^ Wycherly’s comedy to 
The Country Girl.) 

Pindar (Peter), the pseudonym of Dr, 
John Walcot (1738-1819), 

Pindar, the Theban poet, whose 
lyrics in irregular verse have furnished the 
word “Pindaric" (b.c. 518-442). 

The British Pindar, Thomas Gray 
(1716-1771). On his monument in West¬ 
minster Abbey is inscribed these lines— 

No more the Grecian mu$e Unrivalled reign ; 

To Britain tot the nations homage paV: 

she feit a Homer's fire in MUtem's stiains, 

A Pindar's rapture in the lyre ef Gray. 

The^ French Pindar, (i) Jean Dorat 
(1507-1588); (2) Ponce Denis Lebrun 
(1729-1807). 

The Italian Pindar, Gabriello Chhii- 
brera (i5S^-i637). 

Pindar of England (r<^}. Cowley 
was preposterously called by the duke of 
Buckingham, “The Pindar, Horaceiand 
Virgil of England." Posterity has not en¬ 
dorsed this absurd eulogium {i6i8-^i667k 
Pinder of Witkefiidd(71le), George- 
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a-Green, pinner of the town of Wake¬ 
field, that is, keeper of the public pound 
for the confinement of estrays.— The 
History of George-a-Grren, Finder of the 
Towft of Wakefield (time, Efizabeth). 

IPindo'rus and Aride'us, the two 
lieralds of the Christian army in the 
siege of Jenisalcra.— Tasso: Jerusalem 
Delivered (1575). 

Pine-Bezidor ( The), Sinis, the Corin¬ 
thian robber, who usjd to fasten his 
victims to two pine trees bent towards 
the earth, and leave them to be torn to 
pieces by the rebound. 

Pinlcerton (Miss), a most majestic 
lady, tall as a grenadier, and iiiosi proper. 
Miss Pinkerton kept an academy for 
young ladies on Chis\^ ick Mall, She was 
** the Semiramis of Ilammersmiib, the 
firiend of Dr. Johnson, and the corre¬ 
spondent of Mrs. Chapone.” This very 
distinguished lady “ had a Roman nose, 
and wore a solemn turban." Amelia 
Sedley was educated at her academy, and 
Rebecca Sharp was a pupil teacher there. 
-^Thackeray: Vanity Fair, i. (1848). 

Piniiit (Orson), keeper of the bears.— 
Sir W, Scott: Kenilworth (time, Eliza¬ 
beth). 

Pinto (Ferdinand Mendez), a Portu¬ 
guese traveller, whose “voyages" were 
atone time wholly discredited, but have 
since been verified (1509-1583). 

Ferdinand Mender Pinto was but a typ** of thee, thou 
Uar of the first mai,aiitudc.— Ccu^reve ; Lerve for Love 

(•spsl* 

Pious ( The), Ernst I. founder of the 
house of Gotha (1601-1674). 

Robert, son of Hugiies Capet (971, 

of Sweden (*, 1155-1161). 

Fip, the hero of Dickens’s novel called 
Great Expectaiions. His family name 
was Pirrip, and his Christian name 
Philip. He was enriched by a convict 
named Abel Magwitch ; and was brought 
up by Joe Gargery a blacksmith, whose 
srae was a woman of thunder and light¬ 
ning, storm and tempest. Magwitch, 
having made his escape to Australia, 
became a sheep farmer, grew very rich, 
and deposited ^£'500 a year with Mr. 
Taggers, a lawyer, for the education of 
l^p and to make a gentleman of him. 
Magwitch returned to England, was 
captured, and died in jail All his property 
bemg confiscated, Pip was reduced to 
poverty, and had to earn his living as a 
cterk His friend Herbert Pocket used 


to call him '* Handel,” because Handel 
wrote the Harmonious Blacksmith,, — 
Dickens: Great Expectations (i860). 

PipoEiii (Mrs,), an exceedingly “well- 
connected lady,” living at Brighton, where 
she kept an establishment for the training 
of children. Her “respectability ” chiefly 
consisted in the circumstance of her 
husband having broken his heart in 
puinjung w'ater out of some Peruvian 
mines (that is, in having invested in these 
mines, and being let in). Mrs. Pipchin 
was an ill-favoured old woman, with 
mottled checks and grey eyes. She was 
given to buttered toast and sweetbreads, 
but kept her children on the plainest 
fare.— Dickens: Dombey and Son (1846). 

Pipe ( The Queen s), the dock kiln in 
the centre of the great east vault of the 
wine-celbirs of the London docks. This 
is tlie place where useless and damaged 
goods that have not paid duty are burnt. 

Pipe and Dance. As vou pipe / 
must dance, I must accommodate myself 
to your wishes. To “ pipe another dance” 
is to change one's bearing, to put out of 
favour. J. Skelton speaking of the clergy, 
says their pride no man could tolerate, 
for they “would rule king and kayscr,” 
and “ bryng all to nought; ” but, if Idngs 
and nobles, instead of wasting their time 
on hunting and hawking, would attend 
to politics, he says— 

They irouJd pype you another daunce. 

Syenser: Colyn 0^/(14^2539^ 

Piper ( Tom), one of the characters in 
a morris-dance. 

So have 1 seen 

Tom Piper stand upon our village gTMB, 
Backed ivith the May-pole. 

W. JBrcvmt: Sfupherds Pi^ (1614). 

Piper (Paddy ike), an Irish piper, 
supposed to have been eaten by a cow. 
Going along one night during the 
“ troubles,” he knocked his head against 
the body of a dead man dangling from 
a tree. The sight of the “ iligant boots 
was too great a temptation; and as they 
refused to come off without the legs, 
Paddy took them too, and sought shelter 
for the night in a cowshed. The moon 
rose, and Paddy, mistaking the moon¬ 
light for the dawn, started for the fair, 
having drawn on the boots and the 
“legs” behind. At daybreak, some of 
the piper's friends went m search of him, 
and found, to their horror, that the cow, 
as thw supposed, had devoured him 
(with the exeepdon of his legs}~-^olhei, 
bags, and alL They wem hori^lruok, 
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and of course the cow was condemned to 
be sold ; but while driving her to the 
fair, they were attracted by the strains 
of a piper coming towards them. The 
cow startled, made a bolt, with a view, 
as it was supposed, of making a meal on 
another piper. “ Help, help ! *’ they 
shouted; when Paddy himself ran to 
their aid. The mystery was soon ex¬ 
plained over a drop of the “ cratur,” and 
the cow was takeii home again.— Lover: 
Legends and Stories of Ireland (1834). 

Piper of Kamelin. (See Pied 
Piper of Hameln, p. 843.) 

Fiperman, the factotum of Chalomel 
chemist and druggist. He was “ so 
handy " that he was never at his post; 
and being “ so handy," he took ten times 
the trouble of doinganything that another 
would need to bestow. For the self¬ 
same reason, he stumbled and blundered 
about, muddled and marred everything he 
touched, and being a Jack-of-all-trades 
was master of none. I* 

Thera hu been an accident because 1 am so handy. 
I went to the dairy at a bound, came back at another. 
andfeU down In the open street, where I spilt the milk. 
I tried to bale it up—no po. Then I ran back or ran 
Lome, 1 fortret which, anu left the money somewhere 1 
ana them in fact, I have been four times to and fro, 
becaiubo 1 tm so handy.—/Fars,* Piptrman's Predica¬ 
ment, 

Pipe* {Tom)t a retired boatswain’s 
mate, living with commodore Trunnion t :> 
keep the servants in order. Tom Pipes is 
noted for his taciturnity.— Smollett: Tlte 
Adventures of Peregrine Pickle (17 S^)- 

(The incident of Tom Pipes concealing 
in his shoe his master’s letter to Emilia, 
was suggested by Ovid— 

Cum pouit solea chartas celare lis:atas. 

£t Tincto bUiidas tub pede ferre notas. 

Ovid; Arte/Lsvt.) 

Pippa Passes, a dramatic poem by 
R. Browning (1841). Pippa is a poor 
child, at work oli the year round, except 
one day, in the silk-mills at Asolo, in 
It^y. Her one holiday is New Year’s 
Dajt, and the drama hinges on her chance 
appearance " at critical moments in the 
spiritual life-historv of the leading cha¬ 
racters in the play.^’ Just^at the supreme 
moment, Pippa passes, 'singing some 
refrain, and her voice alters the destinies 
of the men and women to whom she is 
unknown. Unconsciously, her own des¬ 
tiny is altered in the end by her last 
song (see note at beginning, voL i.). 
The leading feature of Browning’s teach- 
higliesin the refrain of Pippa’s first song— 

••Cod't In Hi* hetv«Q— 

AITt right with th« world;!" 

RpbirtMmvHiHg: Pippa Pau^e (lajt). 


Pirate [The), a novel by sir W. Scott 
(1821). In this novel we are introduced 
to the wild sea scenery of the Shetlands ; 
the primitive manners of the old udaller 
Magnus Troil, and his fair daughters 
Minna and Brenda: lovely pictures, 
drawn with nice discrimination, and most 
interesting. 

(A udaller is one who holds his lands 
on allodial tenure.) 

Pirner (John), a fisherman at Old St. 
Roiiaa's .—Sir IK. Scott: SL Ronavit 
Well (time, George III,). 

Pisa. The banner of Pisa is a cross 
on a crimson field. It is said to have 
been brought from heaven by Michael 
the archangel, and delivered to St. 
Efeso, the patron saint of Pisa. 

Pisauio, servant of Posthu^mus. 
Being sent to murder Imogen the wife of 
Posthumus, he persuades her to escape to 
Milford Haven in boy's clothes, and sends 
a bloody napkin to Posthumus, to make 
him believe that she has been murdered. 
Ultimately, Imogen becomes reconciled 
to her husband. (See Posthumus.)— 
Shakespeare: Cymbeline 

Piais'tratoB of Athens, being asked 
by his wife to punish with death a young 
man w'ho had dared to kiss their daughter, 
replied, "How shall we requite those who 
wish us evil, if we condemn to death those 
who love us ? ” This anecdote is refeired 
to by Dantfi, in his Purgatory^ xv,— 
Valerius Maxitnus : Memorable Acts ami 
Sayings, v. 

Pisis'tratos and His Two Sons. 

The histoi7 of Pisistratos and his two 
sons is repealed in that of Cosmo de 
Medici of Florence and his two grand¬ 
sons. It is difiicult to find a more striking 
parallel, whether we regard the characters 
or the incidents of the two families. 

•. * Pisistratos was a great favourite of 
the Athenian populace; so was Cosmo de 
Medici with the populace of Florence. 
Pisistratos was banished, but, being re¬ 
called by the people, was raised to sove¬ 
reign power m the republic of Athens; 
so Cosmo was banished, but, being re¬ 
called by the people, was raised to supreme 
power in the republic of Florence, Pisis¬ 
tratos was just and merciful, a great 
patron of literature, and spent larjge sums 
of money in beautifying his city (Athens) 
with architecture; the same may be saia 
of Cosmo de Medici. To Pisistratos tve 
owe the poems of Homer in a connect 
form; and to Cosmo we owe the Imt 
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literature of Europe, for he spent fortunes 
in the copying of valuable MSS. The two 
sons of Pisistratos were Hipparchos and 
Hippias; and the two grandsons of 
Cosmo were Guiliano and Lorenzo, Two 
of the most honoured citizens of Athens 
(Harmodios and Aristoglton) conspired 
against the sons of Pisistratos—Hippar¬ 
chos was assassinated, but Hippias es¬ 
caped ; so Francesco Pazzi and the 
archbishop of Pisa conspired against 
the grandsons of Cosmo—Guiliano was 
assassinated, but Lorenzo escaped. In 
both cases it was the elder brother who 
fell, and the younger who escaped. 
Hippias quelled the tumult, and suc¬ 
ceeded in placing himself at the head of 
Athens; so did l>orenzo in Florence. 

Piflo's Notion of Justice. Seneca 
tclb us that Piso condemned a man to 
death for murder on circumstantial 
evidence ; but on going to execution the 
man supposed to be dead e.xclaimed, 
“ Hold ! I am the man supposed to have 
been killed." I'he centurion sent back 
the prisoner to Piso, and explained the 
reason why. Whereupon Piso con¬ 
demned all three to death, saying, Fiat 
justitia! I condemn the prisoner to 
death, because sentence of death has 
been passed upon him ; the centurion, for 
disobeying orders ; and the man supposed 
to have been murdered, because he is the 
cause of death to tlie other two." 

(The tale is told of others besides Piso.) 

Pistol, in The Mtrry Wives of Wind¬ 
sor and the two parts of Henry IV», is 
the ancient or ensign of captain sir John 
Falstaflf. Peto is his lieutenant, and Bar- 
dolph his corporal. Peto being removed 
(probably killed), we find in Henry F. 
that Pistol is lieutenant, Bardolph is 
ancient, and Nyra is corporal i^istol is 
also introduced as mairied to Mistress 
Nell Quickly, hostess of the tavern in 
Elastcheap. Both Pistol and his wife die 
before the play is over; so does sir John 
Falstaff; Bardolph and Nyra are both 
hanged. Pistol is a model bully, 
wholly unprincipled, utterly despicable; 
but he treated his wife kindly, and she 
was certainly fond of him.—Shakesfeare. 

His [/VflWjrJ couTige Is boasting, his iaaming 
ignorance, his ability weakness, and his end beggary. 
IPr. LodgK. 

*,• His end was not “beggary;” as 
host of the tavern in Eastcheap, he seems 
much more rfi^ectable, and better off 
than before. Ibeophllus Cibber (1703- 
1758) was the best actor of this part. 


Pistria, the sea-monster sent to 
TOUT Androm'eda. 1 1 had a dragon’s hcajd 
and a fish’s tail.— Aratus: Commentaries, 

Pithyrian [^Pi-thirry-an\ a pagan of 
Antioch. He had one daughter, named 
Mara’na, who was a Christian. A young 
dragon of rnost formidable character in¬ 
fested the city of Antioch, and demanded 
a virgin to be sent out daily for its meal. 
The Antioch'eans cast lots for the first 
victim, and the lot fell on Marana, who 
was led forth in grand procession as the 
victim of the dragon. Pithyrian, in dis¬ 
traction, rushed into a Christian church, 
and fell before an image which attracted 
his attention, at the b:isc of which was 
the real arm of a saint. The sacristan 
handed the holy relic to Pithyrian, who 
kissed it, and then restored it to the 
sacristan; but the servitor did not observe 
that a thumb was missing. Off ran 
Pithyrian with the thumb, and joined his 
daughter. On came the dragon, with tail 
erect, wings extended, and mouth wide 
open, when Pithyrian threw into the 
gaping jaws the " sacred thumb." Down 
fell the tail, the wings drooped, the jaws 
were locked, and up rose the dragon into 
the air to the height of three miles, when 
it blew up into a myriad pieces. So the 
lady was rescued, Antioch delivered ; and 
the relic, minus a thumb, testifies the fact 
of this wonderful miracle.— Southey: 
The Young Dragon (Spanish legend), 

Pitt Bridgpe. Blackfriars Bridge, 
London, was so called by Robert Mylne, 
its architect ; but the public would not 
accept the name. 

Pitt Club \The\ the club of the 
supporters of W. Pitt, the great states¬ 
man ; all members of parliament or of 
the Upper House. There was also a Fox 
Club for those of the policy of Mr. Fox. 
The present Carlton Club is a con¬ 
servative club, like the Pitt Club. 

Pitt Diamond ( The), the sixth 
larpst cut diamond in the world. It 
weighed 410carats uncut, and 136I carats 
cut. It once belonged to Mr. Pitt, grand¬ 
father of the famous earl of Chatham, 
'fhe duke of Orleans, regent of France, 
bought it for/t35,ooo, whence it is often 
called “The Re^nt." The French re¬ 
public sold it to TreSkon, a merchant of 
Berlin. Napoleon I. bought it to ornament 
his sword. It now belongs to the king of 
Prussia. (See DJaMON ds, p, ' 

Fixle-Stoola^ toad-stools lor tbt 
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faiHeS to sit on, when they are tired of 
dancing in the fairy*ring. 

Pisarro, a Spanish adventurer, who 
made .war on Atali'ba inca of Peru. 
Elvi'ra, mistress of Pizarro, vainly en- 
deavoured to soften his cruel heart. Be¬ 
fore the battle, Alonzo the husband of 
Cora confided his w'ife and child to 
Rolla, the beloved friend of the inca. 
The Peruvians were on the point of 
being routed, when Rolla came to the 
rescue, and redeemed the day; but Alonzo 
was made a prisoner of war. Rolla, 
thinking Alonzo to be dead, proposed to 
Cora; but she declined his suit, and 
having heard that her husband had fallen 
into the hands of the Spaniards, she im¬ 
plored Rolla to set him free. Accordingly, 
he entered the prison where Alonzo was 
confined, and changed clothes with him, 
but Elvira liberated him on condition that 
he would kill Pizarro. Rolla found his 
enemy sleeping in his tent, spared his 
life, and made him his friei>|j^ The 
infant child of Cora being lost, Rolla 
recovered it, and was so severely wounded 
in this heroic act that he died. Pizarro 
was slain in combat by Alonzo; Elvira 
retired to a convent; and the play ends 
with a grand funeral march, in which the 
dead body of Rolla is borne to the tomb. 
—Sheridan : Pizarro (1814). 

The centimenti of loyalty uttered by “ Rolla ” had so 
good an effect, that when the duke of Queensberry 
asked why the stocks had fallen, a stock-jobher re¬ 
plied, *• Because they have left off playing Pizarro at 
Drury ljin^''‘-Sh^ruian's Memoirs. 

(Sheridan's drama of Pizarro is taken 
ih>m Uiat of Kotzebue, but there are 
several alterations: Thus Sheridan makes 
Pizarro killed by Alonzo, which is a 
departure from both Kotzebue and also 
historic truth. Pizarro lived to conquer 
Peru, and was assassinated in his palace at 
lima by the son of his friend Almagro.) 

^sarrOi *' the ready tool of fell Velas¬ 
quez'crimes. '"—Jephson : Braganza (1775). 

PisaxTOi the governor of the State 
prison in which Fernando Florestan was 
cbiifincd Fernando’s yemng wife, in 
boy’s attire, and under the name of 
Fidelio, became the servant of Pizarro, 
who, resolving to murder Fernando, sent 
Fidelio and Kocco (the jailer) to dig his 
grave. Pizarro was just about to deal 
fatal blow, when the minister of state 
' mdved, and commanded the prisoner to 
.he set free. — Beeifufven: Fidelio {1791)* 
{Lord). noted for his corrupt 
biiberlei. His fellow-candidate is colow 


Promise. Their opponents are Harry 
Foxchasc and squire Tankard. — Fielding. 
Pasquin (1736). 

Place'bo, one of the brothers of 
January the old baron of Lombardy. 
When January held a family conclave to 
know whether he should marry. Placebo 
told him “to please himself, and do as 
he liked."— Chaucer: Canterbury Tales 
(“ The Merchant's Tale," 1388). 

Placid {Mr .), a hen-pecked husband, 
who is roused at last to be somewhat 
more manly, but could never be better 
than “a boiled rabbit “ without oyster 
sauce." (See Pliant, p. 854.) 

Airs. Placid, the lady paramount of the 
house, who looked quite aghast if her 
husband expressed a wish of his own, or 
attempted to do an independent act.— 
Inchbald: Every One has His Fault 

(1794)- 

Plac'idas, the exact fac-simile of his 
friend Amias. Having heard of his 
friend’s captivity, he went to release 
him, and being detected in the garden, 
was mistaken by Corflambo’s dwarf for 
Amias. The dwarf went and told Paea'na 
(the daughter of Corflambo, “ fair as ever 
yet saw living eye, but too loose of life 
and eke of love too light"). Placidas 
was seized and brought before the lady, 
who loved Amias, but her love was not 
requited. WTjen Placidas stood before 
her, she thought he was Amias, and 
great was her delight to find her love 
returned. She married FUacidas, re¬ 
formed her ways, “and all men much 
admired the change, and spake her 
praise."— Spenser: Fairie Queene, iv. 8, 

9 (1596). 

Plagiary {Sir Fretful), a play- 

Wright, whose dramas were mere plagiar¬ 
isms from “ the refuse of obscure 
volumes." He pretended to be rather 
pleased with criticism, but was sorely 
irritated thereby. 

(Richard Cumberland {1732-1811), 
noted for his vanity and irritability, 
was the model of this character.— 
Sheridan: The Critic, i. i, 1779,) 

Herrick, who had no occasion to steal, has taken this 
Imi^ from Suckling, and s{>oilt It in the theft. Like 
^ Fretful Ptaglaiy, Herrick had not skill to stund wi^ 
teste.— H. CkatH^r*: Eng-lisA l-ittrature, i. 134. 

'Winiein Parsons li 736-17951 was the original *’slr 
Fretful Plagiary.** ana from his deUneatiou most of 
our modem actors have borrowed their Idea.—Lt/k «, 
Sheridan, 

Plague of Xiondon (1665). 681586 
persons died thereof. Defoe wvote a 
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Journal of ike Plague of London (1722). 
As this was fifty-seven years after the 
plague, and Defoe was born in i66i, of 
course he can scarcely be considered an 
eye-witness, but his description is most 
vivid and lifelike. 

Plaids et Gieux sous TOrmel, 

a society formed by the troubadours of 
Picardy in the latter half of the twelfth 
century. It consisted of knights and 
ladies of the highest rank, e.xercised and 
approved in courtesy, d'he society as¬ 
sumed an absolute judicial power in 
matters of the most delicate nature; 
trying, with the most consummate cere¬ 
mony, all causes in love brought before 
their tribunals. 

IT This was similar to the Court of 
Love,” established about the stmie time 
by the troubadours of Provence.— C/nl- 
versal Magazine (March, 1792). 

Plain [The], the level floor of the 
National Convention of France, occupied 
by the Girondists oi moderate repub¬ 
licans. The red republicans occupied 
the higher seats, called " the mountain.” 

Plain and Perspicuous Doctor 

{The), Walter Burleigh (1275-1357). 

Plain Dealer [The), a comedy by 
William Wycheriy (1677). 

The counters of . . . innuirod for the 

Dealtr. MaJ.ini,’'said Mr I''airbe.ircl, . . . ** t^cre 
he Is," pushinff .Mr U'yehedy towards hcr,—Ctddcr: 
Lives 0/tht I'ceti, iii. 25a, 

(Wycheriy mai ried the countess in i68a 
She died soon afterwards, leaving him the 
whole of her fortune.) 

Plain Speaker [The), Hazlitt's 
opinions ori certain "books, men, and 
things” (1826). 

Planet of Love. Venus is so called 
by Tennyson, in his Maud, i. xxii. 2 

(1855)- 

Plantagrenet [Lady Edith), a kins¬ 
woman of Richard I, She marries the 
prince royal of Scotland (called sir 
Kenneth knight of the leopard or 
David earl of Huntingdon ).—Sir 
ScoU: The Talisman [<\me, Richard I.). 

Plantain or Plani a'go, the favour¬ 
ite food of asses. It is very astringent, 
and excellent for cuts and open sores. 
Plantain leaves bruised, and rubbed on 
the pm affected, will instantly relieve 
the pain and reduce the swelling occa¬ 
sioned by the bite or sting of insects. 
The Highlanders ascribe-great virtues 


to the plantain, which they call slan-lut 
(" the healing plant ”).— Lightfoot, 

The heniiit trithers . . . plantane for a sore. 

Drayton : Poiyolbum, xllL (16x3). 

Plato. The mistress of this philo¬ 
sopher w'as Archlanassa; of Aristotle, 
Hepyllis ; and of Epicurus, Leontium. 
(See L0VER.S, p. 633.) 

The English Plato, the Rev. John 
Norris (1657-1711). 

The German Plato, F'riedrich Heinrich 
Jacobi {17.13-1819). 

The Jnvish Plato, Philo Judajus (fl. 
A. D. 20-40). 

The Puritan Plato, John Ilowe (1630- 
1706). 

Plato and the Bees. It is said 
that when Plato was an infant, bees 
settled on his lips while he was asleep, 
indicating that he would become famous 
for his “ honeyed words.” The same 
sioiy is told of SophoclCs, St. Chrysostom, 
and others. 

And . 15 . when Plato did i’ the cradle thrive. 

Bees to his lips brou^jht hoary from the hive; 

So to this boy ( Dor* U(>n]ihey came —1 know not whethet 
They brought or from his bps dul honey rather. 

iTrcmnt: Dritunma's Pastora is, ii. (x6x3^. 

Plato and Komer. Plato greatly 
admired Homer, but excluded him from 
his ideal rei)ublic. 

Tlato, *tis trjc, grunt Homer doth rommend, 

Vet from his coinmon-we.al did him exile. 

Brooke: Inquisition u/on Fame, etc, (i5S4-x6el). 

Plato despised Poets. 

rUto, anticipating the Rexdewere, 

From his “rspubiic " banished without pity 
The poets. 

Longfillem: The Poets Tuts, 

Plato of thLG Bighteenth Cen¬ 
tury, Voltaire {169.4 1778). 

The sdpe Plato i>f the cig^htcenth century.—Csr^lr; 
Frederick 11 , of Prussia, vol. ii. p, 597. 

Plato’s Republic, in Greek prose. 
It is not so much a political treatise, as 
an ideal of perfect men living in a perfect 
state. It may be called an ideal of social 
life. It has been well translated hf 
Davies and Vaughan (1866). 

Plato’s Year, 25,000 Julian years. 

Cut out more woxk than can b« don« 

Xo Plato's year. 

Butter: Hudibras, iU. x (xSjfflI. 

Platonic Bodies, the five rmlar 
geometrical solids described by Plato, 
all of W'hich are bounded by like, equal, 
and regular planes. The four-sided, the 
six-sided, the eight-sided, the twdvo- 
sided, and the twenty-sided ; or the tetra¬ 
hedron, hexahedron or cube, octahedron, 
dodeoahedrem, and icosahedroxk 
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Platonic laove, the innocent friend¬ 
ship of opposite sexes, wholly divested of 
all animal or amorous passion. 

The noblest kind of love Is love platonlcal, 

Byron : Don yuan, lx. 76 (1834). 

Platonic Puritan [The], lohn 
Howe, the puritan divine (1630-1706). 

Plaxiaible (Counsellor) and Serjeant 
Eitherside, tw'o pleaders in The Man of 
the World, by C. Wacklin (1764). 

Play called the Four P’s ( The), 
by John Hey wood L is a con¬ 

tention as to which of the four can tell the 
greatest lie, and the Palmer (who asserted 
that he never saw a woman out of temper) 
wins the jjrize. The other three P's are 
the Pardoner, the Poticary, and the 
Pedlar. 

Pleasant (d/rj.J, in The Parson's 
Wedding, by Tom Killigrcw' (1664). 

Pleasure (A New). 

'Tissaid that Xcrxrs offered a reward 
To thoic who could invent hun a nertIPpleasure, 
Byron : Dan yuan, I io8 

Pleasures of Hope, a poem in two 
parts, by Thomas Campbell {1799). It 
opens wilh a conipari5jon between the 
beauty of scenery and the ideal cnchaitt- 
ments of fancy in which hope is never 
absent, but sustains the .seaman on his 
watch, the soldier on his march, and 
Byron in his perilous adventures. He 
goes on to descant on tlie hope of a 
mother, the hope of a pri.scner, the hope 
of the wanderer, the grand hope of the 
patriot, the hope of regenerating un¬ 
civilized nations, extending liberty, and 
ameliorating the condition of the poor. 
Pt. ii. speaks of the hope of love, and the 
hope 01 a future slate, concluding with 
the episode of Conrad and Ellenore. 
Conrad was a felon, transported to New 
South Wales, but, though “a martp to 
hit crimes, was true to his daughter.^ 

But »ot, my child, with life’s precarious fir«, 

The immortal ties of Nature shall expire; 

These shall resist the triumph of decay. 

When time U o'er, and worlds have pusi.»d away, 
Cohl In the dust this perished heart inav He, 

But that which warmed it once shall never cue-* 
That smrk, unburied in its mortal frame, 

With ifrlng Jl^bt, eternal, and the same, 

Shall beam on ifoy s interuunahie years, 

UoveQecl by darkness, unassuaved by tears, 

rutt. 

noABures of Zmagri^aation, a 
poem in three books, by Akenside (1744)1 
All the pleasures of imagination arise 
firom the perception of greatness, wonder- 
l^ess, or beauty, (i) The beauty of 
grmtms^yiiimtss the pleasure of moua* 


tain scenery, of astronomy, of infinity, 
(aj The pleasure of what is wonderful — 
witness the delight of novelty, of the 
revelations of science, of tales of fancy. 
(3) I’he pleasure of beauty, which is 
always connected with truth—the beauty 
of colour, shape, and so on, in natural 
objects; the beauty of mind and the 
moral faculties, Hk. ii. contemplates 
accidental pleasures arising from con¬ 
trivance and design, emotion and passion, 
such as sorrow, pity, terror, and indigna¬ 
tion. Bk. iii. denounces morbid imagina¬ 
tion as the parent of vice ; and contrasts 
with it the delights of a well-trained 
iriiaginalion. 

(The first book is by far the best. Aken¬ 
side recast bis poem in maturer life, but 
no one thinks be improved it by so doing. 
The first or original cast is the only one 
read, and parts of the first book are well 
known and much admired.) 

Pleasnres of Melancholy (The), 

a poem by Warton (1745). 

Pleasures of Memory, a poem in 

two parts, by Samuel Rogers (1793). The 
first part is restricted to the })lcasure of 
memory afforded by the five senses, as 
that arising from visiting celebrated 
places, and that afforded by pictures. 
rU ii. goes into the pleasures of the 
mini, as imagination, and memory of past 
griefs and dangers. The poem concludes 
with the suj>position that in the life to 
come this faculty will be greatly en¬ 
larged. The episode is this : Florio, a 
young sportsman, accidentally met Julia 
m a grot, and followed her home, when 
her father, a rich squire, welcomed him 
as his guest, and talked with delight of 
his younger days when hawk and hound 
were his joy of joys. Florio took Julia 
for a sail on the lake, but the vessel was 
capsized, and, though Julia was saved 
from the water, she died on being brought 
to shore. It was Florio’s delight to haunt 
the places which Julia frequented— 

I!er charm around the enchantress Memory threw, 

A charm that soothes the mind and sweetens too. 

Putt. 

Pleiads (The), a cluster of seven 
stars in the constellation Taurus, and 
applied to a cluster of seven celebrated 
contemporaries. The stars were the 
seven daughters of Atlas : Mala, Electra, 
Taygt 5 t 6 (4 syl.), Asterdpft, Merdpifi, 
Alcy^nft, and Celeno. 

The Pleiad of Alexandria consk^ed of 
Callimachos, ApoUonios Rhodiott, Aii?* 
tos, Homer the Younger, Lyoo^hfOati 
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Nicander, and Theocrltos. All of Alex¬ 
andria, in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos. 

The Pleiad of Charlemagne consisted 
of Alcuin, called “ Albinus ; *’ Angilbert, 
called “Homer;” Adelard, called 
'* Augustine ; ” Riculfe, called “ Da- 
maetas ; ” Varnefrid ; Eginhard ; and 
Charlemagne himself, who was called 
“ David.” 

The First French Pleiad (sixteenth cen¬ 
tury) : Ronsard, Joachim du Bellay, 
Antoine de Bai'f, Remi-Belleau, Jodelle, 
Ponthus de Thiard, and the seventh is 
either Dorat or Amadis de Janiyn, All 
under Henri III. 

The Second French Pleiad (seventeenth 
century): Rapin, Commire, Larue, San- 
teuil, Manage, Dupdrier, and Petit. 

We have also our English clusters. 
There were those born in the second half 
of the sixteenth century: Spenser (1553), 
Drayton (1563), Shakespeare and Marlowe 
(1564), Ben Jonson (1574), Fletcher 
(1576), Massinger (1585), Beaumont 
^letcher's colleague) and Ford (1586). 
Besides these, there were Tusser 
Raleigh (1552), sir Philip Sidney 
Phineas Fletcher {1584), Herbert 
and several others. 

Another cluster came a century later: 
Prior (1664), Swift (1667), Addison and 
Congreve (1672), Rowe {1673), Farqu- 
har (1678), Young (1684), Gay and Pope 
(1688), Macklin (1690), etc. 

The following were horn in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century : Sheridan 
(1751), Crabbe (1754), Burns (1759). 
Rogers (1763), Wordsworth (1770), Scott 
(1771), Coleridge (1772), Souihev (1774), 
Campbell {1777), Moore (1779), Byron 
(1788), Shelley and Keble (179a), and 
Keats (1706). 

Butler (1000), Milton (1608), and Dry- 
den (1630) came between the first and 
sc^jond clusters. Thomson (1700), Grav 
(1717), Collins {1720), Akenside (17211, 
Goldsmith (1728), and Cowf^r (1731), 
between the second and the third. 


151S . 
(1554 . 
(1593). 


Bleoxiec’tes (4 syl.). Covetousness 
p^sonified in The Purple Island, by 
Phineas Fletcher (1633). “His gold his 
god" ... he “much fears to keep, 
much more to lose his lusting." Fully 
described in canto viii. (Greek, pleo- 
nekdiSt “covetous.") 

Fl^dell (Mr. Pavlus), an advocate 
In ^mbiugh, shrewd and witty. He 
was at one time the sherifif at Ellaa- 
gowaU. 


Mr. counsellor Pleydell wsw « llvdy. sharp-looklnf 
gentlentan. with a prufe&sional shrewdness in his eye, 
and, g^enei^ly speaking, a professional formality in his 
manner; but this he could siip ofTon a Saturday evenln|F, 
when... he joined In the ancient pastime of Hl^ 

i inks,—Sir fr. Scott: Guy Manncring, zaxlx. (time, 
leorg-e 11.). 

Pliable, one of Christian’s neigh¬ 
bours, who accompanied him as far as 
the “Slough of Despond,” and then 
turned back.— IJunyan : Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress, i. (1678). 

Pliant (Sir Paul), a hen-pecked 
husband, who dares not even touch a 
letter addressed to himself till my lady 
has read it first. His perpetual oath is 
“ Gadsbud I ” He is such a dolt that he 
would not believe his own eyes and ears, 
if they bore testimony against his wife's 
fidelity and continency. (Sec PLACID, 
p- 851.) 

Samuel Poote [i7ai-»777l attempted the part of " iir 
Paul Pliant," but nothing- could be worse. Howoyer, 
the people Jauglicd heartily, and that he thought was 
a full approbation of his grotesque performance.— 
Davies. 

Lady Pliant, second wife of sir Paul 
“She’s handsome, and knows it; is very 
silly, and thinks herself wise; has a 
choleric old husband ” very fond of her, 
but whom she rules with spirit, and snubs 
“afore folk.” My lady says, “If one 
has once sworn, it is most unchristian, 
inhuman, and obscene that one should 
break it.” Her conduct with Mr. Care¬ 
less is most reprehensible.— Congreve: 
The Double Dealer (1694). 

Those who remember the " lady Pliant " of Margaret 
Wofhnjgton ^718-1760] wlU recollect with pleasure her 
whimsical discover of passion, and her awkwardly as* 
sumed prudery.—Ars'irr. 

Pliny, a Roman, author of Historia 
Naturalis, A. D. 77. It embraces astro¬ 
nomy, meteorology, geography, mine¬ 
ralogy, zoology, botany, inventions, insti¬ 
tutions, the fine arts. It is divided into 
37 books. 

(English versions by Dr. Holland in 
1601; by Bostock in i8a8; by Riley (in 
Bohn’s series), 1855-57.) 

The German Pliny, or “Modem 
Pliny," Konrad von Gesner of Zurich, 
who wrote Historia Animalium, etc. 
(1516-1565). 

The Pliny of the Bast, Zakarija ibn 
Muhammed, surnamed “ Kaswinl,^’ from 
Kazwin, the place of his birth. He if ao 
called by De Sacy (1200-1283). 

Plon-Plon, prince Napoleon Jofcpk 
Charles Bonaparte, son of Jerome Bona- 
pwte by his second wife (the princess 
Frederica Catherine of wttritebergr). 
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Plon-Plon is a euphonic corruption of 
Crainf-Plomb fear^bullet "^,a nickname 
mven to the prince in the CrimSan war 
(i854->6). 

Plornisli, plasterer, Bleeding-heart 
Vard. He was a smooth-cheeked, fresh- 
coloured, sandy-whiskered man of 30. 
Long in the legs, yielding at the knees, 
foolish in the face, flannel-jacketed and 
lime-whitened. He generally chimed in 
conversation by echoing the words of the 
person speaking. Thus, if Mrs. Plornish 
said to a visitor, “ Miss Dorrit dursn't 
let him know ; ” he would chime in, 

Dursn't let him know.*' “Me and 
Plornish says, ‘ Ho ! Miss Dorrit; ‘ ” 
Plornish repeated after his wife, “ Ho ! 
Miss Dorrit." “Can you employ Miss 
Dorrit ? " Plornish repeated as an echo, 
“Employ Miss Dorrit?" (See Peter, 
p- 831-) 

Mrs,Plornish, the plasterer’s wife. A 
young woman, somewhat slatternly in 
herself and her belongings, dragged 
by care and poverty alreaay intS wrinkles, 
she generally began her sentences with, 
“Well, not to deceive you." Thus : “ Is 
Mr. Plornish at home?" “Well, sir, not 
to deceive you, he's gone to look for a 
job." “Well, not to deceive you, 
ma’am, I’ll take ,it kindly of you."— 
Dickens: Little Dorrit 

Plotting Parlour ( The). At Whit¬ 
tington, near Scarsdale, in Derbyshire, is 
a farm-house where the earl of Devon¬ 
shire (Cavendish), the earl of Danby 
(Osborne), and Baron Delamer (Booth) 
concerted the Revolution. The room in 
which they met is called ‘' The Plotting 
Parlour." 

Where Scarsdele’s cliffs the swelling pastures bound, 

... there let the farmer hail 

The sacred orchard which embowers bis gate, 

And shew to ittranfers, passing down the vale. 

Wlt^re Cav'ndish, Booth, and Osborne sate 

Wheit, burstii^ from their country's chain, . . . 

They ohuined for freedom this her noblest relen. 

Aktntidt: 0 <k, XVIII. v. 3 (1767). 

PlotwelX [MrsX In Mrs. Centlivre’s 
drama The Beau*s Duel (1703), 

Plonsina, called Hebd, endowed by 
the fairy Anguilletta with the gifts of 
wit, bcautv, and wealth. Hebft still fell 
tile lacked something, and the fairy told 
W it was love. Presently came to her 
mthet’s court a young prince named 
Atlmir. The two fed in love with each 
other, and the day of their marriage 
was ^ed. ' tn the interval Atimir fell 
In love with Hebe’s elder sister Iheria; 
and Heba, in her grief, was sent to the 


Peaceable Island, where she fell in love 
with the ruling prince, and married 
him. After a time, Atimir and Iberia, 
with Hebe and her husband, met at the 
palace of the ladies’ father, when the 
love between Atimir and Hebe re¬ 
vived. A duel was fought between the 
young princes, in which Atimir was slain, 
and the prince of the Peiiceable Islands 
was severely wounded. Hebe, coming 
up, threw herself on Atimir’s sword, and 
the dead bodies of Atimir and Hebe 
were transformed into two trees called 
“charms ."—Comtesse D'Aulnoy: Fairy 
Tales (“ Anguilletta," 1682). 

Plowman {Piers), the dreamer, who, 
falling asleep on the Malvern Hills, 
Worcestershire, saw in a vision pictures 
of the corruptions of society, and par¬ 
ticularly of the avarice and wantonness 
of the clergy. This supposed vision is 
formed into a poetical satire of great 
vigour, fancy, and humour. It is divided 
into twenty pai ts, each part being called 
a passus or separate vision.— William 
[or Robert] Langland: The Vision oj 
Piers Plowman {1362). 

Plumdamas {Mr, Peter), grocer.— 
Sir W. Scott: Heart0/Midlothian [tXmt, 
George II.). 

Plume {Captain), a gentleman and 
an officer. He is in love with Sylvia a 
wealthy heiress; and, when he marries 
her, gives up his commission.— Farqukar: 
The Recruiting Officer (1705). 

Plume (‘?^>), in Pope's Rape of the 
Lock, is the photograph of Thomas Coke, 
vice-chamberlain in the reign of queen 
Anne {1712). 

Sir Plume of amber snuff-box Justly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded canou 

qftkt tsch, 

Plummer {Caleb), a little old toy- 
maker, in the employ of Gruff and 
Tackleton, toy merchants. He was 
spare, grey-haired, and very poor. It 
was his pride “ to go as close to Natur’ 
in his toys as he could for the money." 
Caleb Plummer bad a blind daughter, 
who assisted him in toy-making, and 
whom he brought up under the belief 
that he himself was young, handsome, 
and well off, and that the house they 
lived in was sumptuously furnished said 
quite magnificent. Every calamity he 
smoothed over, every unkind remarlt of 
their snarling employer he called ft merry 
jest; so thftl the poor blind girl Uted in ft 
castle of the ftir, **ft bright httlelitorld 
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of her own." When men7 or puzzled, 
Caleb used to sing something alwut "a 
sparkling bowl." 

It would hare srladdened the heart of that inimitable 
creation of Charles Dickens, "Caleb Plununer."— 
Lard W. Lennox: Celebrities, U. 

Bertha Plummer, the blind daughter of 
the toy-maker, who fancied her poor old 
father was a young fop, that the sack he 
threw across his shoulders M'as a hand¬ 
some blue great-coat, and that their 
wooden house was a palace. She was in 
love with Tackleton, the toy merchant, 
whom she thought to be a handsome 
young prince; and when she heard that 
he was about to marry May F'ielding, she 
drooped and was like to die. She w^as 
then disillusioned, heard the real facts, 
and said at first, *' Why, oh, why did you 
deceive me thus ? Why did you fill my 
heart so full, and then come like death, 
and tear away the objects of ray love ? " 
However her love for her father was not 
lessened, and she declared after a time that 
the knowledge of the truth was “sight 
restored." “It is my sight," she cried. 
“Hitherto I have been blind, but now 
ray eyes are open. I never knew my 
father before, and might have died with¬ 
out ever having known him truly." 

Edward Plummer, son of the toy- 
maker, and brother of the blind girl. 
He was engaged from boyhood to May 
Fielding, went to South America, and 
returned to marry her; but, hearing of 
her engagement to Tackleton the toy 
merchant, he assumed the disguise of a 
deaf old man, to ascertain whether she 
loved Tackleton or not. Being satisfied 
that her heart was still his own, he xnanjed 
her, and Tackleton made them a present 
of the wedding-cake which he had 
ordered for himself.—; The 
Cricket on the Hearth (1845). 

Plurality of Worlds {The), an 
essay by Dr. Whewell (1853). Dr. 
Whewell maintains that our world is 
the only one inhabited by sentient beings 
like ourselves. Dr. Brewster, in his 
treatise More Worlds than One (1854), 
took the other side. 

(TlMi arguments on both tides are brieSjr stated ia 
my 3 'heotogy in Science,) 

Plush {John), any gorgeous footman 
conspicuous for his plush breeches and 
rainl^w colours. 

Plutarch ( The Modern), Vayer, bom 
at Paris. His name in fuu was Francis 
Vaya de la Motbe (1586*1678). 

Plutarch’s Parallel lUvci# in 


S56 

Greek prose (about A.D. xio-iia), have 
been translated into English prose by 
North, 1579 ; Langhora, 1771, etc. 
Shakespeare used North's translation. 

Pluto, the god of had^s. 

Brothers, be of rood cheer, for this night we sbaH 
sup with F\uto.—Leonidas : To the Thru Htnedred 
at ThermoPyUe. 

Plutus, the god of wealth.— Classic 
Mythology. 

W'ithiu a heart, dearer than Plutus mine. 

Shakespeare Julius Casar, act iv. sc. 3 (1607). 

Plymouth Cloak {A), a cane, a 
cudgel. So called, says Ray, “because 
we use a staff in cuerpo, but not when we 
wear a cloak." 

Wellborn. How, dog I [Raising his cudgel.) 

Tapwell. Advance your Plymouth cloak. 

There dwells, and witnln call, if It please your worship, 
A potent monarch, calleti the constable. 

That doth command a citadel, called the stocks. 
Massinger : A Neiv Way to Pay Old Debts, 1 . i (1628), 

Po (Tom), a ghost. (Welsh, ho, “a 
hobgoblin.") 

He now would pass for spirit Po. 

S. Butler: Hudibras, iil. i (1678), 

Pocahoutaa, daughter of Powhatan, 
an Indian chief of Virginia, who rescued 
captain John Smith uhen her father was 
on the point of killing him. She subse¬ 
quently married John Rolfe, and was 
baptized under tne name of Rebec^ 
(1595-1617).— and New London, ii* 
481 (187s). 

Pochet {Madame), the French “ Mrs. 
Gamp ."—Henri Mounter. 

Pochi Daua'ri \JUhe pennyless**\ 
So the Italians call Maximilian I. emperor 
of Germany (1459, 1493-1519). 

Pocket (Mr. Matthew), a real scholar, 
educated at Harrow, and an honour-man 
at Cambridge, but, having married young, 
he had to take up the calling of “grinder" 
and literary fag for a living, Mr. Pocket, 
when annoyed, used to run his two hands 
into his hair, and seemed as if he intended 
to lift himself by it. His house was a 
hopeless muddle, the best meals knd chief 
expense being in the kitchen. Pip was 
placed under his charge. 

Mrs. Pocket \Belindd\, daughter of a 
City knight, brought up to be an ornap 
mental nonentity, helpless, shiftless, and 
useless. She was the mother of eight 
children, whom she allowed to ** tumble 
up " as best they could, under the charge 
of her maid Flopson. Her husband, who 
was a poor gentleman, found life a v«y 
work. 

Berberi /WM aon of Mr« Matthew 
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Pocket, and an insurer of ships. He was 
a frank, easy young man, lithe and brisk, 
but not muscular. There was nothing 
mean or secretive about him. He was 
wonderfully hopeful, but had not the 
stuff to push bis way into wealth. He 
was tall, slim, and pde; had a languor 
which showed itself even in his briskness; 
was most amiable, cheerful, and com¬ 
municative, He called Pip “ Handel," 
because be had been a blacksmith, and 
Handel composed a piece of music 
entitled Tht Harmonious Blacksmith, 
Pip helped him to a partnership in an 
agency business; and when Pip lost his 
“expectations," Herbert gave him a 
clerkship. 

Sarah Pocket, sister of Matthew Pocket, 
a little dry, brown, corrugated old woman, 
with a small face that might have been 
made of walnut-shell, and a large mouth 
like a cat's without the whiskers,— Dickens: 
Great Expectations (1860). 

Podgeru {The), lickspittles of the 
great. — Hollingskead : Birthplace of 

Badgers. 

Podsztap {Mr,), **sl too, too smiling 
large man with a fatal freshness on him." 
Mr.Podsnaphas “two little light-coloured 
wiry wings, one on cither side of his else 
bald head, looking as like his hair-brushes 
as his hair." On his forehead are 
generally “little red beads," and he 
wears “a large allowance of crumpled 
shirt-collar up behind." 

Mrs, Podsnap, “ a fine woman for pro¬ 
fessor Owen : quantity of bone, neck and 
nostrils like a rocking-horse, hard fea¬ 
tures, and majestic head-dress in which 
Podsnap has hung golden offerings." 

Georgian a Podsnap, daughter of the 
above; called by her father ‘' the young 
person." She is a harmless, inoffensive 
girl, “ always trying to hide her elbows.” 
Gcorgiana adores Mrs. Lammle, and when 
Mr. Lammle tries to marry the girl 
to Mr. Fledgeby, Mrs. Lammle induces 
Mr. Twemlow to speak to the father and 
warn him against the connection. 

It ttMj not be ao til the aospet accordlnf to Pod- 
nappeiy, . . . but it ha* been the truth since the 
fbunaatiomi of the universe were laXO,— Dickens : Onr 
Mutual Friend (1864). 

Foam in Harble {A), the Taj, a 
mausoleum of white marble, raised in 
Agra by shah Jeban, to his favourite 
sbahrina Moomtaz-i-Mahul, who died in 
ehildbirth of her eighth child. It is 
also called “The Marble Queen of 
Sorrow.” 


Poet {The Quaker), Bernard Barton 

(1784-1849). 

Poet Sire of Italy, Alighieri Dant8 
(1265-1321). 

Poet Squab. John Dr} den was so 
called by the earl of Rochester, on account 
of his corpulence (1631-1701). 

Poet of France {The), Pierre Ron- 
sard (1524-1585). 

Poet of Poete, Percy Bysshe Shelley 
(1792-1822). 

Poet of tlie Poor, the Rev. George 
Crabbe (1754-1832). 

Poets {Lives of the), by Dr. Johnson 
(1779-81). 

Poets {The prince of). Edmiind Spen¬ 
ser is so called on his monoiment in West¬ 
minster Abbey (1553-1598). 

Prince of Spanish Poets, Garcilaso de 
la Vega ; so called by Cervantds (1503- 

*336)- 

Poets Iianreate, by letters patent— 

aji/eiHted 

(l) BEN JONSON. 

19 SIR W. DAVESANT. 1638* 

13 TOHNDRYDEN.. lino* 

4 THOMAS SHADWELL .. •• XfiM 

5) Nahum Tate . 169* 

6) Nicholas Rowe . 1713* 

7 Laurence HusoEN ., •. *7x8 

8) COLLHV Cibber . 1730 

.9) William mtutehead •. 1757 

1 10) Thomas Wharton .. iTig 

«) Henry James PYE ,, ,. 1790 

13 ) Robert Southey . 18x3 

13) William Wordsworth .. 1K43 

14) ALFRED Tennyson .. iSso* 

is) Alfred Austin . x8^ 

Nicholas Rowe, Colley Cibber, tnd Wharton were 
at best but third-rate poets. 

Those marked with a * were burled In Westmlnatec 
Abbey. And Davenant is one of the five. “Proh 
dedecusI * 

Poets of England (not alive in 

1896). 

Addison, Akenside, Beaumont, Robert 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett Brownia^, 
Burns, Butler, Byron, CampbeU, 
Cbatterton, Chaucer, Collins, Congreve, 
Cowley, Cowper, Crabbe, Drayton, 
Dryden, Fletcher, Ford, Gay, Goldsmtb, 
Gray, Lee, Mrs. Hemans, Herbert, 
Herrick, Hogg, Hood, Ben Jonson, 
Keats, Keble, Macaulay, Marlowe, 
Marved, Massinger, Milton, Mont- 

f ornery, Moore, William Morris, Pameii, 
bpe, Prior, Rogers. Rowe, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Shenstone, Sheri<^ 
dan, Southey, Spenser, Tennyson, Thom* 
son, Waller, Wordsworth, Young. With 
many others less generally known. 
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Poets of Xiioeutioxis Verses, Ele- 

phantis, a poetess spoken of by Martial, 
Epigrammata, xii. 43. 

Anthony Caraccio of Italy (1630-1702). 

Pietro Aretino, an Italian of Arezzo 

(1492-1557). 

Poets’ Corner, in the south transept 
of Westminster Abbey. No one knows 
who christened the corner thus. With 
poets are divines, philosophers, actors, 
novelists, architects, and critics. It would 
have been a glorious thing indeed if the 
comer had been set ap.irt for England's 
poets. But alas 1 the deans of West¬ 
minster have made a market of the wall, 
and hence, as a memorial of British 
poets, it is almost a caricature. Where 
IS the record of Byron, Ford, Hemans, 
Keats, Keble, Marlowe, Massinger, 
Pope, Shelley ? Where of E, B. Browning, 
Burns, Chatterton, Collins, Congreve, 
Cowper, Crabbe, Gower, Herbert, 
Herrick, Hood, Marvel, T. Moore, Scott, 
Shenstone, Southey, and Waller? 

The “corner” contains a bust, statue, 
tablet, or monument to Chaucer (1400), 
Dryden (1700), Milton (1674), Shake- 
spwe(ioi6), and Spenser (1598); Addi¬ 
son, Beaumont, (none to Fletcher], S. 
Butler, Campbell, Cowley, Cumberland, 
Drayton, Gay, Gray, Goldsmith, Ben Jon- 
son, Macaulay, Prior (a most preposterous 
affair), Rowe, Sheridan, Thomson, and 
Wordsworth. And also to such miser¬ 
able poetasters as Davenant (“ Oh I rare 
sir William Davenant I ”), Mason, and 
Shadwell. Truly, our Valhalla is almost 
a satire on our taste and judgment. 

N.B.—Dryden's monument was erected 
by Sheffield duke of Buckingham, Words¬ 
worth’s statue was erected by a public 
subscription. 

Poetry ( The Father of), Orpheus (a 
syh) of Thrace. 

The Father of Dutch Poetry, Jakob 
Maeriant; also called ‘ ‘ I'be Father of 
Flemish Poetry” (1235-1300). 

The Father of English Poetry, Geoffrey 
Chaucer (1328-1400). 

The Father of Epic Poetry, Horner. 

He c^inpares Richardson to Homer, and predicts 
for bis Memory the same tionours which are rendered 
to the Father of Epic Poetry.~ 5 tr W, St»U. 

The Father of German Poetry, Martin 
Opht of Silesia (1597-1639). 

Poetry — Prose. Pope advised 
Wycherly “ to convert his poetry into 
prose,” 


Po'^am {Elijah), one of the “mister 
minds^' of America, and a member of 
congress. He was possessed With the 
idea that there was a settled opposition 
in the British mind against the institu¬ 
tions of his “free enlightened country.’* 
—Dickens : Martin Chuzzlewit (1844). 

Poinder (George), a city officer.—,Sf> 
IF. Scott: Heart of Midlothian (time, 
George II.). 

Poins, a companion of sir John Fal- 
staff.— Shakespeare: i and 2 Henry IV, 
(«S 97 . 1598). 

The chronicles of that day contain accounts of many 
a mad prank which \lcrd IVarwick, Addison's sUe* 
soft] played .. . the lawless freaks of the madcap 
prince and Poins.—TTraclcfay. 

Poison. It is said that Mithrid^tds 
VI., surnamed “ the Great,” had so forti¬ 
fied his constitution, that poisons had no 
baneful effect on him (b.c. 131, 120-63). 

Poison - Betectors. Opal turns 
pale and Venetian glass shivers at the 
approach of poison. Peacocks ruffle their 
feathers at the sight of poison ; and if 
poison is put into a liquid contained in a 
cup of rhinoceros’s horn, the liquid will 
effervesce. No one could pa,ss with 
poison the horn gate of Gun'dofbrus. 
Nourgehan had a bracelet, the stones of 
which seemed agitated when poison ap¬ 
proached the wearer. Aladdin’s ring 
was a perscrvalivc against every evil. 
The sign of the cross in the Middle Ages 
was looked upon as a poison-detector. 
(See Warning-Givers.) 

Poison of Xhaibar. By this is 
meant the poison put into a leg of mutton 
by Zai'nab, a Jewess, to kill Mahomet 
while he was in the citadel of Khalbar. 
Mahomet partook of the mutton, and 
suffered from the poison all through life. 

Poisoners (Secret). 

I. Of Ancient Pome : Locusta, em¬ 
ployed by Agrippi'na to poison her 
husband the emperor Claudius. Nero 
employed the same woman to poison 
Britannicus and others. 

a. Of English History: the countess 
of Somerset, who poisoned sir Thomas 
Overbury in the Tower of London. She 
also poisoned others. 

Villiers duke of Buckingham, it is said« 
poisoned king James I. 

3. Of France: Lavoisin and Lavigo* 
reux, French mrdwives and fortune 
tellera 
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Cutharine dc Medicis is said to have 
poisoned the mother of Henry iV. with 
a pair of wedding-gloves, and several 
others with poisoned fans. 

The marquise de Brinvilliers, a young 
profligate Frenchwoman, was taught the 
art of secret poisoning by Sainte-Croix, 
who learnt it in Italy.— World of Won- 
derSj vii, 303. 

4. Of Germany: Anna Zwanziger, sen¬ 
tenced to death at Bamberg in 1811. 
Her career is related in lady Dutf- 
Gordon's translation of Feuerbach’s 
Criminal Trials, 

5. Of Italy: Pope Alexander VI. and 
his children Csesar and Lucrezia [Borgia] 
were noted poisoners ; so were Hierony- 
ma Spara and Tofa'na. 

Folezan'dre, an heroic romance by 
Gomberville (1632). 

Policy {Mrs.}, housekeeper at Holy- 
rood Palace. She appears in the intro¬ 
duction. —Sir W. Soo/t: Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). ^ 

PoTidore (3 syl. ), father of Valire.— 
MolUre i Le Dipit Amoureux {1654). 

Polinesso, duke of Albany, who 
falsely accused Gcncura of inconlinency, 
and was slain in single combat by Ario- 
Ariosto : Orlande Furioso 

(* 5 * 6 ). 

PoUsh Jew {Tfu), also called The 
Bells, a ^lelodrama by J. R. Ware, 
brought prominently into note by the 
acting of [sir] Henry Irving at the Lyceum. 
Matthias, a miller in a small German town, 
is visited on Christmas Eve by a Polish 
Jew, who comes through the snow in a 
sledge. After rest and refreshment, he 
leaves for Nantzig, “four leagues off.'’ 
Matthias follows him, kills him with an 
axe, and burns the body in a lime-kiln. 
He then pays his debts, becomes a pros¬ 
perous and respected man, and is made 
burgomaster. On the wedding night of 
his only child, Annette, he dies of apo¬ 
plexy, of which he had ample warning by 
the constant sound of sledge-bells in his 
ears. In his dream he supposes himself 
pul into a mesmeric sleep in open court, 
when he confesses everything and is 
condemned (1874). 

Poliz^ne, the name assumed by 
Madclon Gorgibus, a shopkeeper's daugh¬ 
ter, as far more romantic and genteel 
than her baptismal name. Her cousin 
Cathos called herself Aminte (a syl). 


A-t-on Jamals parM:,” asks Madelon, " dant le hem 
style, de Catbos ni cle Madelont etne m'avouerez-vout 
pas que ce seroit assrz d'un de ect noms pour decries 
ic plus beau roman du monde.” 

" 11 e&t vrai," says Catbos to Madelon's father, 
le nom de Polisftne ... el celul d'Aminte . . . tmt une 
grace dont il faut que vous demeiinea d'accord.*'— 
Maiiire: Lts Precitusts Ridicults, $ (1659). 

Polix'enes (4 syl). king of 1 ^ 
hernia, schoolfellow and old comp)anion 
of I.,eont6s king of Sicily. While on a 
visit to the Sicilian king, Leontf^s grew 
jealous of him, and commanded Camillo 
to poison him ; but Camillo only warned 
him of his danger, and fled with him to 
Bohemia. (P'or the rest of the tale, see 
Pkrdita, p. 825.)— Shakespeare: The 
Winter s Tale (1^4). 

Poll Pineapple, the bumboat 

woman, once sailed in seaman's clothes 
with lieutenant Belaye' {2 syl.}, in the 
Hot Cross-Bun, Jack tars generally greet 
each other with “ Messmate, hoi what 
cheer?" but the greeting on the Hot 
Cross-Bull was alw^ays, “ How do you do, 
my dear?" and never was any oath more 
naughty than “ Dear me ! ” One day, 
lieutenant Bclaye came on board and said 
to his crew, “ Here, messmates, is my 
wife, for I have just come from church.^* 
Whereupon they all fainted ; and it was 
found that the crew consisted of young 
w’omen only, who had dressed like sailors 
to follow the fate of lieutenant Belaye.— 
Gilbert: The Bab Ballads (“The Bum- 
boat Woman’s Story ”). 

Pollente (3 syl), a Saracen, lord of 
the Perilous Bridge. When his groom 
Guifor demands “the passage-penny" 
of sir Artcgal, the knight gives him a 
“stunning blow," saying, “Lol knave, 
there’s my hire;" and the groom falls 
down dead. Pollenl6 then comes rushing 
up at full speed, and both he and sir 
Artegal fall into the river, fighting most 
desperately. At length sir Artegal pre¬ 
vails, and the dead body of the Saracen 
is carried down “ the blood-stained 
stream."— Spenser: Faerie Queene^ v, a 

(1596)- 

(Upton conjectures that “ Pollente is 
intended for Charles IX. of France, and 
his groom “ Guizor " (he says) means the 
duke of Guise, noted for the part he took 
in the St. Bartholomew Massacre.) 

daughter of Peachum. A 
pretty girl, who really loved captain 
Machealh, married him, and remained 
faithful even w'hen he disclaimed her. 
When the reprieve arrived, “ the captain* 
confessed his marriage, and vowed to 
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abide by Polly for the rest of his life,— 
Gay: The Beggar's Opera (1727). 

N.B.—This character has led to the 
peerage three actresses; Mi^s Fenton 
[duchess of Bolton), Miss Bolton (lady 
Thurlow), and Miss Stephens (countess of 
Essex). 

Mrs. C. Mathews says of Miss Fenton— 

Both by slngrlnif and actlnji;;^, the ienpressJon s.ho made 
In •* Polly " vras most powerful. . . . Not a print-shop 
or !Sin*Shop but exhibited her handsome figure in her 
•'Polly’s” costume, which possessed all the charac¬ 
teristic sits Illicit y of the modem Quakeress, without 
ooe nieretricious ornament. 

Polo'niTlSf a garrulous old chaml>er- 
laia of Denmark, and father of I^aer't^s 
and Ophelia; conceited, politic, and a 
courtier. Polonius conceals himself, to 
overhear what Hamlet says to his mother ; 
and, making some unavoidable noise, 
startles the prince, who, thinking it is 
the king concealed, rushes blindly on 
the intruder, and kills him ; but finds too 
late he has killed the chamberlain, and 
not Claudius as he hoped and expected. 
—-Shakespeare: //a/nlet {i$g6}. 

Polonius Is a man bred in courts, exerci^acd it: busi¬ 
ness, stored with oiiservacions, confident of his know- 
ledge, proud of hts eloquence, and decUning to dotage. 
y^nsoH. 

(Polonius was the great part of William 
Mynitt, 1710-1763.) 

Soon sflex M unden retired from the stage, an 
admirer met him In Covent Garden. It was a wet 
day, and each carried an umbrella. The gentleman's 
was an axpensive silk one, and Joe's an old jringhatn. 
"So you have left the stage, . . . and 'Polonius,' 
•Jemmy Juin}>s,’ ‘Old Domton,'and a dtixen others 
have left the world wUh you? I w»,h you'd give me 
tome trifle by way of memorial, Muuden 1 " " Trifle, 
alxT r hiith, sir. I've got nothing. But hold, yes, 
egad, suppose we exchange umbrellas.'*— 7 'Are/n'ca/ 
yfM«nd#/cr. 

Polwarti (Alick), one of Waverley’s 
servants. —Sir W. Scott: Waver ley (i\me, 
George II,). 

Poly-cliron'icon, one of those 
tedious chronicles running hack to 
“creation," to A.D. 1342. It is sub¬ 
divided into seven books, by Ralph 
Higden, who died in 1363, 

Polycletos (in Latin, PolycUtus), a 
statuary of Sicyon, who drew up a canon 
of the proportions of the seversil parts of 
the human body : as, twice round the 
thumb is once round the wrist; twice 
round the wrist is once round the neck ; 
twice round the neck is once round the 
waist; once round the fist is the length 
of the foot ; the two arms extended is 
the height of the body; six times the 
length of the foot, or eighteen thumbs, is 
also the height of the bc^y. 


Again, ihe thumb, the longest toe, 
and ihe nose sliould all be of the same 
length. The index finger should mea¬ 
sure the breadth of the hand and (pot, 
and twice the breadth should give the 
length. The hand, the foot, and the 
face should all be the same length. The 
nose should be one-third of the face ; 
and, of course, the thumbs should be 
one-third the length of the hand. Gerard 
de Lairesse has given the exact measure¬ 
ments of every part of the human figure, 
according to the famous statues of ” An¬ 
ti nous," “Apollo Relvidere," “ Hercules," 
and “ Venus de Metlici." 

Polycrates (4 syl) , tyrant of Samos. 
He was so fortunate in everything, that 
Am'asis king of Egypt advised him to 
part with something he highly prized. 
Whereupon Pulyeriltfis threw into the 
sea an engraved gem of extraordinary 
value. A few days afterwards, a fish 
was present'd to the tjrani, in which this 
very gem was found. Ainasis now re¬ 
nounced all friendship with him, as a 
man doomed by the gods; and not long 
after this, a satrap, having entrapped the 
too fortunate despot, put nirn to death by 
crucifi.xion. (See Fisii a.n'D tub Ring, 
P' 370.)—J:/erodo/uSt iii. 40. 

Polyd'amas, a Thessalian athlete of 
enormous strength. He is said to have 
killed an angry lion, to have held by the 
heels a raging bull and thrown it help¬ 
less at his feet, to have stopped a chariot 
in full career, etc. One day, he attempted 
to sustain a falling rock, but was killed 
and buried by the huge mass. 

II Milo carried a bull, four years old, 
on his shoulders through the stadium at 
Olympia; he also ariested a chariot in 
full career. One day, tearing asunder a 
pine tree, the two ptirts, rebounding, 
caught his hands and held him fast; in 
which slate he was devoured by wolves. 

POLTBORS {3 jy/.), the name by 
whi( h Bclarius called prince Guiderius, 
while he lived in a cave in the Welsh 
mountains. His brother, prince ArvirA- 
gus, went by the name of CadwaL— 
Shakespeare: Cymhdine 

Pol'ydore (3 syl.), brother of general 
Memnon, beloved by the princess Calls 
sister of Astorax king of Paphos.— Beau¬ 
mont and Fleicher; The Mad Lever 
(1618). 

(B«autQont 4 l«e ifljrfi.) 

PoTydora (lord), son of brd Aoaitot, 
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and Castalio’s younger brother. H« 
entertained a base passion for his father’s 
ward Monimia “the orphan," and, making 
use of the signal (“ three soft taps upon 
the chamber door") to be used by Casialio, 
to whom she was privately married, in¬ 
dulged his wanton love, Monimia sup¬ 
posing him to be her husband. When, 
next day, he discovered that Monimia 
was actually married to Castalio, he was 
horrified, and provoked a quarrel with his 
brother; but as soon as Castalio drew his 
sword, he ran upon it and was killed.— 
Otway: Tfu Orphan (1680). 

PoVydore {2 comrade of Ernest 

of Otranto (page of prince Tancred ).—Sir 
]V, Scott: Count Robert of F*aris (time, 
Rvfiis). 

Polygflot {Ignatius), the master of 
seventeen languages, and tutor of Charles 
Eustace (aged 24). learned, very 

ignorant of human life; most strict as a 
disciplinarian, but tender-hearted as a 
girl. His pupil has married clandestinely, 
but Polyglot offers himself volriltarily to 
be the scapegoat of the young couple, 
and he brings them off triumphantly.— 
Poole : The Scapegoat. 


Polyglot {A IVa/iing), cardinal 
Mcziofanti, who knew fifty-eight different 
languages (1774-1849). 


Polyglot Bible ( The), by Walton, in 
six large tolio volumes, in nine languages 
(1654-1657). 


A g^ntic work, both to complla and print. Tlio 
Gospeu are given in au lani^ages. The books of the 
Old Testament are not w in the tame number of 
venlona, and no single book Is in all the nine. Walton’s 
Pc^ygtot ie not a translation of the several languages, 
but each language is printed in its own character, and 
eight are acconopanied with a Latin translation, viz. the 
Hebrew [verrionl SanuiriUn, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic. 
EUhiopic, Pentan, and Greek; the ninth U the Latin 
vmloft ttselZ Origen (aso-aso) published an Iltxaj^la, 
but all hU six rersioiut were in the Creek character. 

*. * There are other pcdyglott besides Walton's, as 
(t) the Comptutenshuj, printed at Compiutum (i5o»- 
($* 7 ) i (•! the Antwerp i l 3 ) the Parisian 

(iS»^tS4S)t all therefore puuU^eil before Waltons 
great work {i6s4-*657J. 

(Pcdyfbt is from two Creek words /a/e ffhUa, 
**taMay tongues.''} 


Polyolbion (the '•greatly blessed’*), 
by Michael Drayton, in thirty parts, 
called ‘'songs." It is a topographic^ 
description of England. Song i. The 
landing of Brute. Song ii. Dorsetshire, 
and the adventures of sir Bevis of South¬ 
ampton. Song Ui. Somerset, Song iv. 
Contention of the rivers of England and 
Wales respecting Lundy—to which 
country did It belong? Song v. ^brina, 
as arbiter, decides that it is “ allied alike 
both to England and Wales;" Merlin, 


and Milford Haven. Song vi. The salmon 
and beavor of Twy ; the tale of Sabrina; 
the druids and bards. Song vii. Hereford, 
Song viii. Conquest of Britain by the 
Romans and by the Saxons. Song ix. 
Wales. Song x. Merlin’s prophecies; 
Winifred’s well; defence of the “ tale of 
Brute" (1612). Song xi. Cheshire; the 
religious Saxon kings. Song xii. Shrop¬ 
shire and Staffordshire ; the Saxon warrior 
kings; and Guy of Warwick. Song xiii. 
Warwick; Guy of W.arwick concluded. 
Song xiv. Gloucestershire. Song xv. The 
marriage of Isis and Thame. Song ind. 
The Roman roads and Saxon kingdoms. 
Song xvii. Surrey and Sussex; the 
sovereigns of England from William to 
Elizalicth, Song xviii. Kent; England's 
great generals and sca-captains (1613). 
ik>ng xix. Essex and Suffolk; English 
navigators. Song xx. Norfolk. Songx.\i. 
Cambridge and Ely. Songxxii. Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and England’s intestine battles. 
Song xxiii. Northamptonshire. Song 
xxiv. Rutlandshire ; and the British 
saints. Song xxv. Lincolnshire. Song 
xxvi. Nottinghamshire, I.eicestershire, 
Derbyshire; with the story of Robin 
Hood. Song xxvii. Lancashire and the 
Isle of Man. Song xxviii. Yorkshire. 
Song x.xix. Northumberland. Song xxx. 
Cumberland (1622). 

Polypheme (3 syl), a gigantic 
Cyclops of Sicily, who fed on human 
flesh. When Uiysses, on his return from 
Troy, was driven to this island, he and 
twelve of his companions were seized 
by Polypheruc, and confined in his cave, 
that he might devour two daily for his 
dinner. Ulysses made the giant drunk, 
and, when he Lay down to sleep, bored 
out his one eye. Roused by the pain, 
the monster tried to catch his tormentors; 
but Ulysses and his surviving companions 
made their escape by clinging to the 
bellies of the sheep and rams when they 
were let out to pasture {Odyssey, ix.), 

% There is a Basque legend told of the 
giant Tartaro, who caught a young man 
in his snares, and confined him in his 
cave for dessert. When, however, Tar- 
laro fell asleep, the young man made- 
the giant's spit red hot, bored out his one 
eye, and then made his escape by fixing 
the bell of tlie bell-ram round his neck, 
and a sheep-skin over his back. Tartaro 
seized the skin, and the man, leaving it 
behind, made off. 

IF A very similar adventure forms the 
tale of Sinbad's third voyage, in the 
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Arabian Nights, He was shipwrecked 
on a strange island, and entered, with 
his companions, a sort of palace. At 
nightfall, a one-eyed giant entered, and 
ate one of them for supper, and another 
for breakfast next morning. Thii went 
on for a day or two, when Sinb.id bored 
out the giant's one eye with a charred 
olive stake. The giant tried in vain to 
catch bis tormentors, but they ran to 
their rafts ; and Sinbad, with two others, 
contrived to escape. 

N.B.—Homer was translated into Syriac 
by Theophilus Edessencs in the caliphate 
of Hdrun-ur-RAshid (a.u. 786-S09). 

Folypheme and (l-alatea. Poly- 
pheme loved GalatSa the sea-nymph ; but 
Galatea had fixed her affections on Acis, 
a* Sicilian sh-^plicrd. The giant, in his 
jealousy, hurled a huge rock at his rival, 
and crushed him to death. 

(The tale of Polypheme is from Ho¬ 
mer's Odyssey, ix. It is also given 
by Ovid in his Metamorphoses, xiv. 
Euripides introduces the monster in his 
Cyclops: and the tragedy of Acis and 
GaUtea is the subject of Handel's famous 
opera so called.) 

In Gr#«k th« monster U catted Pcluphtm^s, and in 
Latin Polypkemni, 

Pol3rplie'mu8 of Jjiteraturo, Dr. 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1784). 

Polypko'nus ['* big’voiced the 
Kai>.lneus and most boastful of the frog 
heroes. He was slain by the mouse 
Artopliitgus (“ the bread-nibb’.er "). 

Out j^eat Artophn^us avenged the slain, . . . 

And Polyph6nus dies, aftoi- r^*nnwue.l 
For boastful i;>eech and tuiriul^iice uf vound, 

PamtU: BattU of tk* Frees a.nd Mict, IH. 
(about 171^. 

PolypliraBtioontixiomim«£ralon- 

dulation. 

Why not wind up the famous ministerial declaration 
irith **Konr Ompax,* or that difliudt expression, 
•* poJyphrasticontinoinitnegalonduJatioo "t— Tkt Star. 

Pol^o'dimn [** many-foot allud¬ 
ing to its root furnished with numerous 
fibres. Polypodium used to be greatly 
celebrated for its effect on tape-worm, 
and for rheum. 

The hennJt 

llMwflBcliupon a* oak rtieum purging polypofl«^(3rj»4). 

Drayton : Potyidhion, xiii. 

Polyx'ema, a magnanimous and most 
noble woman, wife of Charles Emmanuel 
king of Sardinia (who succeeded to the 
crown in 1730).— R, Browning: King 
Victor and King Charles, 

Poittbod'ita,hocus-pocus-land. When 
any one tells an incredible story, we 


might say to him, “Perhaps you are a 
native of Pombodita, where elephants are 
driven through the eyes of needles." 

Cum tllqulR Incredlbllia narrat, respondent, ** Fort* 
ex Pombodita tu es, ubl Uaducunt elophantem per 
foramen ecus,; Synogtis Crtticorum. 

It may be that thou art of Purobeditha, where they 
c.in bring an elephant through the eye of a needle.— 
Li^htfoot {A ytanth Proverb). (See Luke xtUL rS-ers { 
Afar* X. n.) 

Pomegranate Seed. When Per- 
seph'onA was in hadfis, whither Pluto 
h.id carried her, the god, foreknowing 
that Jupiter would demand her release, 
gathered a pomegranate, and .said to her, 
" Ix)ve, eat with me this parting day of 
the pomegranate seed; ” and she ate. 
DemSter, in the mean time, implored 
Zeus [Jupiter) to cicm.and Persephone's 
release ; and the king of Olympus pro¬ 
mised she should be set at liberty, if she 
had not eaten anything during her deten¬ 
tion in hadds. As, however, she had 
eaten pomegranate se ’ds, lier return was 
impossible. 

Low Liighs the dark king on hi? throno— 

"I giv** her of pomegrMHtn seedi” , . , 

Anti chant the mauls of Lana still— 

•* O fataful flower be*.tile the nil. 

The datfu hi. the d ilfodil.” (See DAFFODIL,) 
yean Ing^eh-u/: Persephon*. 

Pompeii [The Last Days of), an his¬ 
torical novel by lord Lytton (1834). 

Pompey, a down ; servant to Mrs. 
Overdone (a bawd).— Shakespeare: Mea- 
sure for Measure (1603). 

Pompey the Great was killed by 

Achillas and Septimius, the moment the 
Egyptian fishing-boat reached the coast. 
Plutarch tells us they threw his head into 
the sea. Others say his head was sent 
to Caisar, who turned from it wdth horror,, 
and sited a flood of tears. Shakespeare 
makes him killed by “ savage islanders" 
(a Uenry VI. act iv. sc. i, 1598). 

Pompil'ia, a foundling, the putative 
daughter of Pietro (a syl.). She married 
count (iuido Franceschini, who treated 
her so brutally that she made her escape 
under the protection of a young priest 
named Caponsacchi. Pompilia subse¬ 
quently gave birth to a son. but was stain 
by her husliand. For Pompilia’s character, 
sec the magnificent speech of the pope 
(bk. z. xooo). 

. . . fint of the Srie, 

Such I pronotinct Pompilia, tbon « now 
Perfect In whiteness. 

X. Browning: The Rin^ and Bk* Betk, 
X., ** Tb* pope," *000, 

Pompotiui. (Sec Pkobus.) 
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Ponce do Xieon, the navigator who 
went in search of the Fontaine de Jou- 
vmce, “cur fit rajovenir la gent.” He 
sailed in two ships on this “voyage of 
discoveries,” in the sixteenth century. 

Like Ponce dc L6on, he wants to f^o ofT to the 
Antipodes in search of that Fontaine de youvetue 
whicn was fabled to give a man back his youth.— 
yerm, 130. 

Pond of the Proohet ( The), a well 
of life, from which all the blessed will 
drink before they enter paradise. The 
water is whiter than milk, and more 
fragrant than musk. 

Po^nent Wind (TA^), the west wind, 
or wind from the sunset. Lcv'ant is the 
east wind, or wind from the sunrise. 

Forth rush the l.evant and the Ponent wlntls. 

Milton : Paradise Lost, x. 704 (1665). 

Pongfo, a cross between “ a land-tiger 
and a sea-shark.” This terrible monster 
devastated Sicily, but was slain by the 
three sons of St. George.— F. Johnson; 
The Seven Champions, etc. {1617). 

Ponoc'x'ates (4 syt.'j, tin tutor of 
Gargan tua. —Fa beta is: Garga niua (1533). 

Pons Asino'mm f“ the asses' 
bridge"\ the fifth proposition bk. i. of 
Euclid’s Elements, too ditTicult for ' ‘ asses ” 
or stupid boys to get over. 

A most Improper term. It Is tlie asses’ trap, not 
th^ Their "stone of stumliling end rock of 

Pontius Pilate’s Body-Guard, 

the ist Foot Regiment. In Picardy the 
French officers wanted to make out that 
they were the seniors; and, to carry their 
point, vaunted that they were on duty 
on the night of the Crucifixion. The 
colonel of the ist Foot replied, “If we 
bad been on guard, we should not have 
slept at our posts ” (see Matt, xxviii. 13). 

Pontoys {Stephen), a veteran in sir 
Hugo de I^icy's troop,— Sir W, Scott: 
The Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Pony( 3 /r*. Garland's), Whisker 

Poolo (i Jfy/.), in Dorsetshire ; once “ a 
young and lusty sea-born lass,” courted 
oy great Albion who had by her three 
cnildren, Brunksey, Fursey, and [St.] 
He^en. Thetis was indignant that one 
of her virgin train should be guilty of such 
indiscretion ; and, to protect his children 
from her fury, Albion placed them in the 
bosom of Poole, and then threw his arms 
flyroitnd thctsXt-^Drajfion ; PolyolH^nt ii 
{x 6 ta). 

VootlFaSAer tf /**), Bernard Gilpin 
<iSI7-*S83)- 


Foot Gentleman ( The)^ a comedy 
by George Colman the younger (i8oa). 
“The poor gentleman” is lieutenant 
Worthington, discharged from the army 
on half-pay, because his arm had been 
crushed by a shell in storming Gibraltar. 
On his half-pay he had to support himself, 
his daughter Emily, an old corporal, and 
a maiden sisier-iu-law. Having put his 
name to a bill for ^^500, his friend died 
without effecting an insurance, and the 
lieutenant was called upon for payment. 
Imprisonment would have followed if sir 
Robert Jkamble had not most generously 
paid the money. With this piece ol good 
fortune came another—the marriage of 
his daughter Emily to Frederick Bramble, 
nephew and heir of the rich baronet. 

Poor Jack, a popular sea-song by 
Charles Dibdin (1790). The last two 
lines are— 

There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up alott. 

To keep watch o’er the life of poor Jaclc. 

Poor Jobn, a hake dried and salted. 

'Tis well thou art not fish ; if thou hadst thou 

had'it been poor Jolm.-Siiaiespeare: Jtomeo and 
yulitt, act I. sc. 1 (1597). 

Poor Relations, a humourous 
essay by C. l^mb [Essays of Elia^ 1823). 

Poor Richard, the pseudonym of 
Benjamin Franklin, under which he 
issued a scries of almanacs, which he 
made the medium of teaching thrift, 
temperance, order, cleanliness, chastity, 
forgiveness, and so on. The maxims or 
precepts of these almanacs generally end 
with the words, '' as poor Richard says ” 
(begun in 1732). 

Poor Robin, the pseudonym of 
Robert Herrick the poet, under which he 
issued a series of almanacs (begun in 

Poor as Basarus, that is, the beggar 

Laxiirus, in the parable of Div^ and 
Lazhrus [Luke xvi. 19-31). 

Pope (To drink like a). Benedict XII. 
was an enormous eater, and such a huge 
wine-drinker that he gave rise to the 
Bacchanalian expression, Bihamus papa* 
liter. 

Pope Changing Kis Ifame. Peter 

Hogsniouth, or. as he is sometimes called, 
Peter di Porca, was the first pope to 
change bis name. He called himself 
Sergius II. (844-847), Some, say be 
thought it arrogant to be called Peter It. 

Pope*Pig-lands, protestant oeuii^ 
tries. The ^Ulardets, being j^owb the 
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popes image, said, “A fig for the pope 1 *' 
whereupon their whole island was put to 
the sword, and the name changed to 
Pope-fig-land, the people being called 

Pope-figs.”— liabelais: Pantag^ruel^ iv. 

^(frhe^allusion is to the kingdom of 
Navarre, once protcstant; but in 151a it 
was subjected to Ferdinand the Catholic.) 

Pope-Figs, protestants. The name 
was mven to the Gaillardets, for saying, 

A fig for the pope 1 ” 

They were made tributaries and slaves to the 
Peplmuis for saying, " A for the pope's imace 1" 
ana never after diu the poor wrftc!u*s prosper, but 
every ytta the devil was at their tioors, and they were 
plagxied with hail, storms, fanmie, and all nuimcr of 
woes In punishment of this sin of their forefathers.— 
iLmbetais: Panta£*ruel, iv. 45 (154:^. 

Pope JToan, between Leo IV. and 
Benedict III., and called John [VIII.]. 
The subject of this scandalous story was 
an English girl, educated at Cologne, 
who left her home in man’s disguise with 
her lover (the monk Folda), and went to 
Athens, where she studied law. She 
afterwards went to Rome and studied 
theology, in which she gained so high a 
reputation that, at the death of Leo IV., 
she was chosen his successor. Her sex 
was discovered by the birth of a child 
while she was going to the Lateran 
Basilica, between the Coliseum and the 
church of St. Clement. Pope Joan died, 
and was buried, without honours, after a 
pontificate of two years and five months 
(8c;^-855 ).—Marianus Scotus (who died 
1086). 

The story is given most fully by 
Martinus Polonus, confessor to Gregory 
X., and the tale was generally believed 
till the Reformation. There is a German 
miracle-play on the subject, called TIu 
CanoniMaiion of Pope Joan (1480). David 
Blondel, a Calvinist divine, has written a 
book to confute the tale. 

I'he following note contains the chief 
points of interest:— 

(i) Argument in Proof of the allegation— 

Anastaslus the librarian is the first to 
mention such a pope, a.d. 836 , or thirty 
years after the death of Joan. 

Marianus Scotus, in bis Chronicle, says 
she reigned two years five months and 
(bur da^ (8S3“8S5). Scotus died ro86. 

Sfget^ de Gemolottrs, in his ChronicU^ 
repeats the same story (aia). 

Otto of Freisingen and Gotfrid of Vi¬ 
terbo both mention her in their histories. 

Martin Polonus gives a veiy full ac¬ 
count of the matten He says she vrcni 
by the name of John Anglus, and was 


bom at Metz, of iCtiglish parents. While 
she was pope, she was prematurely de¬ 
livered of a child in the street “between 
the Coliseum and St Clement’s Church.” 

William Ochara alludes to the story. 

Thomas de Elmham repeats it (1422). 

John Huss tells us her baptismal name 
was not Joan but Agnes. 

Others insist tint her name was Gil- 
bcm. 

In the Annalis Augusfani {1135) we 
are told her papal name was John VIII., 
and that she it was who consecrated 
Louis II. of France. 

i’b'gurnents in favour of the allegation 
are given by Spanheim, F.xercit de Papa 
Fcrmina, ii. 577 ; in Lenfant, Histoire d$ 
la Papesse feanne, 

(2) Arguments against the allegation 
are given by Allatius or Allaius, Confutatio 
t'abulcB de fohanna Papissa; and in 
Lequien, Orlens Chrisfianus, iii. 777. 

(3) Arguments on huth sides are given 
in Cunningham’s tramlation of Geiseler: 
Lehrbuch, 11. 21, aa ; and in La Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire, lii, (article “ Papisse”). 

*.* Gibbon says, “Two protestants, 
Blondel and Bayle, have annihilated the 
female pope; but the expression is cer¬ 
tainly too stronij, and even Mosheira is 
more than half inclined to believe there 
really was such a person.” 

Pope JToaii, the game so called, once 
very popular in Knghnid, and often played 
as a children’s game in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. In the privy 
purse’s expenses of Henry VIII. it is 
called Po;>e Ju'ly's Game, and 

supposed to represent the courtship and 
marriage of Henry VIII. and Anna 
Boleyn. The point called “stops” li 
the interference of the pope and hit 
agents to prevent the maniaj^c. The 
other points arc called “ intrigue,” 
“matrimony,” and “ pt)pe.” 

Pope of Philosopliy, Aristotle 

(B.C. 384-322). 

Pope of the Hudfneiiota (The), 

Plessis Mornay (1549-1623). 

Popes { 7 'itUs asmmed h). “Uni¬ 
versal Bishop,” prior to Gregory the 
Great. Gregory the Great adopted the 
style of “ Servus Servorum ” (591). 

Martin IV. was addressed as “the 
lamb of God which taketh away the sins 
of the world,” to which wm added« 
“ Grant m thy peace I ” (laSi). 

X. was styled, by the couiio8 ol 
Lateran, “Divine Majesty,” “Husbaad 
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of tho Church," Prince of the Apostles," 
“The Key of aU the Unhrerse,^* “The 
Pastor, the Physician, and a God pos¬ 
sessed of an power both in heaven and 
on earth ” (is»3)- 

Paul V. styled himself “ Monarch of 
Christendom, ’ “ Supporter of the Papal 
Omnipotence," “Vice-God," ** Lord God 
the P^" (1605). 

OChm after Paul, “Master of the 
World." “ Pope the Universal Father," 
“Jodfo ia the place of God,” “Vioo- 
gerent of the Most High."— Brady: 
Ciavis CaUndaria, 347(1839). 

Th» p«fM •Mnimas tiiprains dominioa. sot only vrer 
spirteiiil iMt alao over temporal affairs, styling Umself 
«r tlM CntSoSc or Universal Clmrcli, Sole 
iUMbat of lu Rights, and Sovereign Father of all the 
ICinpi oT the Earth.* From theee ttOes, he vrean a 
istple crevm—one as high priest, one as emperor, and 
the third aa king. He also bears keys, to denote his 
privSege of epeofaig the gates of heaven to aS Irua 
Dai e v ers b Jmdy. S50, ajs. 

K.B.—For the first five centuries the 
bishops of Rome w^^re a bonnet, like 
other ecclesiastics. Pope Horroisdas 
plaoed on his bonnet the croiiB sent him 

Oovis; Boniface VIII. added a second 
crown during his struggles with Philip 
the Fair; suad John XXII. assumed the 
third crown. 


lectures In the Athenian stoa or 
called “ Pee’eilft." 

The successors of SoeiStto formed ... thnJlcadiMnr, 
the Porch, the Garden.—Ser/irv .* &cc* H»m». 

^George Herbert has a poem called 
The Church Porch (six-line stanzas). It 
may be considered introductory to his 
poem entitled The Churchy in sapphio 
verse and sundry other metres.) 

Pordiui, son of Cato of Udea (in 
Africa), and brother of Marcus. Bckh 
brothers were in love with Lucia; but 
the hot-headed, impulsive Marcus, being 
slain in battle, the sage and temperate 
Porcius was without a rival— Addi$m: 
Caio (1713). 

When Sheridan r a prod uen d C«/#. WigMdl,«ltoaetod[ 
** Porcius," omitted the prologtte, and began at en ce 
with tbe lines, ** The dawn is overcast, the m m ninac 
lowers..." ** The prologue I the prologue i * Shoatod 
the audience; and wignd went on in the saaw ton<h 
an if continuing his speec h — 

Ladies and gentlemen. Chare has net been 
A prologue spoken to this play for years*— 

And heavily tn clouds brinn on tbe day. 

Tbe great, the important day, Mg with Um idn' 

Of Cato and of Rome. 

Poroupino {Peter). William Cob* 
bett, the politician, published Th^ 
light under this pseudonym in x8oo. 


Popiflli Plot, a supposed Roman 
Cathtmc conspiracy to massacre the pro- 
testants, biun London, and murder the 
Id&g (Charles 11 . 1 . This fiction was con- 
00(^1^ by one Titus Oates, who made a 
** good thing " by his schemes; but being 
at last foimd out, was pilloried, whipped, 
and imprisoned {1678-79). 

Poppr (Wdif)* ^ prosy old anecdote- 
teller, with a marvellous tendency to 
f^^iesskm. (See Aircastle, p. 17.) 

Wad know axactly what paitiaa had for dinnar, .. . 
la What ditch hia bay horse had bis sprain, ... and how 
hli toan Jahn — wo , tt was Wittiam—atmrtad a haivv .. . 
aa liato ha navor fto to tto and of hb ulA— 

P^wlntioa (Am JSssay m the Prim- 
by Maltnus (1803). The object 
is to show that the increase of food ennoot 
betp pace with the present increase of 
popolmn, and therefore that eveiy ob- 
should be thrown in the way of 
aoMtriinooy, especially in the lower strata 
of aociety; but if they persist in marrying, 
leave them entirely alone without pari^ 
relief. 

Wddoabt thaw la a SmU to tha fwadnrtlaa af fbed, 
hal thaoratkaar •• Bwl* to popuktloa i but wa atj^ 

S il^iwrbtthafatallina. Canada alona might 

:'|M ms hollar lor a. 

Povdii {The), Tbe ^olcs were lo 
•uttlKV beeause their founder rave hk 


Pornei'iui (a ^IX Fornication per¬ 
sonified ; one of the lour sons of Anag'* 
nus {in chastity), his brothers being 
Mae'chus {adultery), Acath'arus, andAsel- 
g8s {lasciviousness). He began the battle 
of Mansoul by encountering Paitheala 
(maidenly chastity), but “the mnrtlni 
maid " slew him with her spear. (Gredc^, 
fomeia, “ fomicationi") 

lamaldthiBjoy; now by a maid daSed, 

Hb life he tost and aU hu former prida. 

With woman would he hve, now by a woman dML - 
r. FUiclur; The Purfk fsUnd, xL (sSs||. 

Porpliyriue, in Dryden’s drama of 
Tyrannic Love (1669}. 

Valasla, daughter of hfaaiflDhi, having klllad heemU 
for Che love oTTorphyirus, ww on one oceeaiaa bafaw 
carried olT W tba baaian, whan dm atartod ap aad 
hoxad ona of tha baarata oa tbe ears, saying to Baa- 
Hold I nwyou mad. 700 dnn^ ooafoaiMlad diet 
I am to riaa and rpank tha apOoguou 

tK C garaeff.* AeUrot eih 


Porplmro-Cknitiui [**3onf in th€ 
Porfkyra \ Che title given to the kings 
of the Eastern empire, from the mpnit- 
ments called Porphyrm, set apart for the 
empresses during oonfinemenL 


Thaw ha found Iraaa, lha m m pn m, la tnawA la a 
houaa andaaely appotetod far tha ampeasaaa dasChir 

—Saa SMm f TUbe^Mmeur, v. «t 


WmwiiL mm of 

legendary king of Btitain, 

rr' " ^ 
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fidw bfether Ferrex fn>m the kingdom, 
and, when Ferrex returned with a large 
army, defeated and slew him. Porrex 
was murdertd while '* slumbering on his 
oardul bed,” by bis own mother, who 

stabbed him to the heart with a knife.” 
•^N0rion and Sackville : Garhoduc (1561- 
6a). 

For'aexia, a legendary king of Etruria, 
who made war on Rome to restore 
Tarquin to the throne. 

’ U^d Macaulay has made this the sub¬ 
ject of one of his Lays of Ancient Rome 
(1842). 

Port'amonr, Cupid's sheriff's officv, 
who summoned offending lovers to 
‘ ‘ Love’s Judgment - Hall ^— Spenser : 
Faerie Queene, vi. 7 (1596). 

FOXteous (Captain John), an officer 
of the city guanL He was hanged by the 
mob (1736). 

it/rj. Forteous, wife of the captain.— 
Sir JV* Scott: The Heart of Midlothian 
(time, George II.). 

Foirtia, the wife of Pontius Pilate. 

Forti», wife of Marcus Brutus. 
Valerius Maximus says, " She, being 
determined to kill herself, took hot burn¬ 
ing coals into her mouth, and kept her 
lips closed till she was suffocated by the 
siQoke.” 

WiUt this she {Pcrtia} fell distract. 

Aod, ber attendants absent, swallowed fire. 

: yuHuj Cottar, act It. sc. 3 (itef). 

For'tia, a rich heiress, in love with 
Bassa'nio; but her choice of a husband 
was restricted by her father’s will to the 
following condition: Her suitors were to 
select from three caskets, one of gold, 
one of silver, and one of lead, and he 
who selected the casket which contained 
Portia's picture was to claim ber as his 
wife. Bassanio chose the lead, and being 
successful, became the espoused husband. 
It m happened that Bassanio had bor¬ 
rowed yx 3 o ducats, and Anthonio, a 
Venetian merchanC was his security. 
The money was borrowed of Shvlock, a 
on these conditions : If tne loan 
was repaid within three months, only the 
prihdi^ would be required; if not, the 
J ew sbp^d be at liberty to claim a pound 
of desh from Anthonio^s body. The loan 
wi^ not repaid, and the Jew demanded 
the forfeiture. Portia, in the dress of a 
law domor, conducted the defence, aad 
sswS Anthonio by nmtindlng tike Jew 
that a p9nnd of^id gate him no drop of 


blood, and that he must cut neither mm 
nor less than an exact potmd, otbemdse 
bis life would be forfdt. As it would 
be plainly impossible to fulfil these 
conditions, the Jew gave up his daim, 
and Anthonio was sa.ved.’^Shahespeare : 
Merchant of Venice (^.v.) (1598). 

FortlaadFlaoe(I.ondon). So called 
from William Bentinck, second duke of 
Portland, who married Margaret, only 
child of Edward second earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer. From these came Mar¬ 
garet Street. Bentinck Street, Duke Street, 
Duchess Street, and Portland Place. 

Fortman Square (London). So 
called from William Henry Portman. 
owner of the estate in which the Square 
and Orchard Street stand. 

Fortamontli (The duchess of), La 
Belle Louise de QuerouaiUe,” one of the 
mistresses of Charles IL—Sir IV, Scott: 
Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles 11 .). 

Fortugneae Cid ( The), Nunes 

Alvares Pereira (1360-1431). 

Fortngneae Horace ( The), Antonio 
Ferreira (1528-1569). 

Fortngueee Mara (The), Alfonso 

de Albuquerque (i 453 -* 5 iS)' 

Fortaraese Hoatradamiia (The), 
Goncalo Annes Bandarra, a poet-cobbler 
(died 1556). His writings were sup¬ 
pressed by the Inquisition. 

Foaaimt, qaia Fosse Videatiir. 

Fail not to wiu, and you will not faiL-- 
Virgil: Mneid, v. 231. 

Fostage. Design for the penny 
postage mvelope. It was Mulready who 
made this ridiculous design for the penny 
posti^ envelopes, but happily it had v 
very brief period of existence In s%||6 
the lord mayor of London isstied ms 
invitatioii for the bamroet given on the 
9th November on cards of similar cha¬ 
racter, but, if posable, in stiU worse taste 
than the Mulready envdopes (f.v.V 

Fosibii'miui [LsonAtus] married 
Imogen, daughter of CVmbeline king of 
Britain, and was banished the kingdom 
for life. He went to Italy, and tbm, in 
the house of Philario. bet a diamond ring 
with lachimotbat notbimK oonld aadiMts 
thf fidelity of Imogom 
tte Ute.jiee UOH^ ft 
3^re : Cym^Hne 
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Folage the French Jack 

Pudding; similar to the Italian Maca¬ 
roni/’ the Dutch ** Pickel-herringe." and 
the German ••Hanswurst** Clumsy, 
gormandising downs, fond of practical 
jokes, especially such as stealing eatables 
and drinkables. 


If othvt (Doctor), an apothecary, **city 
registrar, and walking story-book/’ He 
had a story h fropos of every remark 
made and of every incident; but as he 
mixed two or three together, his stories 
were pointless and quite unintelligible. 
** I know a monstrous good story on that 
j^int. He! he ! he ! *’ I’ll tell you a 

famouggood story about that, you must 
know; .Hol hef hel . . . *’ ‘*I co’old 
have Ibid a capital story, but there was 
no bne to listen to it. He I he! he 1 ” 
This is the style of his chattering . . . 
** speaking professionally—for anatomy, 
chemistry, pharmacy, phlebotomy, oxy¬ 
gen, hydrogen^ caloric, cubonic, atmo¬ 
spheric, galvanic. Ha 1 ha f ha! Can tell 
you a prodigiously laug^ble story on 
the subject. Went last summer to a 
watering-place—^lady of fashion—feel 
pulse—not lady, but lap-dog—talk Latin 
—prescribe galvanism—out jumped Pom- 
pey plump into a batter pudding, and lay 
like a tode in a hole. Ha I ha 1 hat ”— 
Dihdin: TAe Farmer's Wi/e (jjSo). 

(Colman’s “Ollapod” (1802) was evi¬ 
dently copied from Dibden’i ** doctor 
Pother/’ See Aircastls, p. 17.) 

Potipliar’fl Wife, Zoleikha or Zu- 
leOca; but some call her Rail— At 
JCorAkt xii. note. 


Pott (Mr,), the librarian at the Spa. 
A/rj. Pott, the librarian's wife .—Sir 
IV, Scott: St, Honan's Well (time, 
George HI.). 

Fottevimi (Father of the), Josiab 
Wedgewood (1730--1795). 


Poimoe (Mr, Peter), in The Adven¬ 
tures of Joseph Andrews, by Fielding 
(i74a)- 


Foimftteatt (Peter), an indulged 
pastor” in the covenanters’ army.—5ir 
W, SMt: Old Morlalify Charles 
ILK 


j^onsroeaugsiAO IPoor-eomo^], the 
hero >f a oomudy so called. He is a 
poinpOiu oountry gentlemaii, who comes 
Auris to many Julie, daughter of 
de Julie teyeji Emata 


(2 syl.), and this young man plays 
many tricks, and devises so many Oiystii*^ 
fications upon M. de Pourceaugnac, that 
he is fain to give up his suit,— Motitrer' 
M, de Pourceau^ac (i 65 g), 

Pou Sto, the means of doing. 
Archimediis said, “Give me fou sto {'a» 
place to stand on *), and I could move the 
world.” 


Who learns the one fou si» whence aftezhanSa 
May move the world. 

Poussin^ an eminent French land-. 
scape painter (1594-1665). 

The British Poussin, Richard Cooper 
(*-i8o6). 

Caspar Poussin, So Caspar Dughet, 
the French painter, is c^cd (1613- 
» 675 )- ■ , 

Powell (Mary), the pseudonym of 
Mrs. Richard Rathbone. 


Powlieid (Lazarus), the old sexton in 
Douglas .—Sir W, Scott: Castle Dan* 
gerous (time, Henry I.). 

Poyming’s Law, a statute to estab¬ 
lish the English jurisdiction in Ireland,. 
The parliament that passed it was sum¬ 
moned in the reign of Henry VII. by sir 
Edward Poynuigs, governor of Irdandi 
(M 9 S)- 

Poyser (Mrs,), a capital character hs, 
the novel called Adam Bede, by George 
Eliot (Mrs. J. W. Cross, 1859). Her 
shrewd proverbial observations are in¬ 
imitable. 

P. P., “ Clerk of the Parish,” the 
feigned signature of Dr. Arbuihnot, suh* 
scribed to a volume of Memoirs in ridicule 
of Burnet's History of My Own Times, 

In Ireland P.P. often stands for Partshi 
Priest, 


ThoM who were placed around the dinner-table had' 
tho^e feeling of awe with which P, P„ Ckrk e/ th€ 
Parish, was oppressed, when he first uphftea the 
psalm in presence of ... the wise Mr. justkeRtwenkaii, 
the ffood lady Jones, and the giwat Ur ThoOM Tt»lqr.i 
Siriy,Scoti. 


Pragmatio Saaotioa* Ttie wonl 
pragmaticus means “relating to ftate 
affairs,” and the word sasscHo meaus “ an 
ordinance "or * * decree.” The four most 
famous statutes so called am— ^ / 

(1) The Pragmatic Sassetum^SLdmih^ 
(1268}, which forbade the court Ropie.- 
to le>7 iSLxns or collect subscriptioos in;, 
France without the express perqiMw ^ 
***' 

certain cases of French subjects 
tog from the mdesiMt(a4 
courts of the i:ealm. - ^ i . 
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Tki Pragmatic Sanction ofBourges, 
pass^ by Charles Vll. of France in 
1438. By this ordinance, the power of 
tba pope in France was limited and 
The authority of the National 
Council was declared superior to that of 
the pope. The French clergy were for¬ 
bidden to appeal to Rome on any point 
affecting the secular condition of the 
nation; and the Roman pontiff was 
wholly forbidden to appropriate to him¬ 
self any vacant living, or to appoint to 
any bishopric or parish church in France. 

(3) The Pragmatic Sanction of kaiser 
Karl VI, of Germany (in 1713;, which 
settled the empire on his daughter, the 
archduchess Maria Theresa, wife of 
Fmnpois de Loraine. Maria Theresa 
,u»cended the throne in X740, and a 
European war was the result. 

(4) The Pragmatic Sanction of Charles 
III, of Spain (1767). This was to sup¬ 
press the Jesuits of Spain. 

N.B.—What is meant emphatically by 
The Pragmatic Sanction is the third of 
these ordinances, viz. settling the line 
of succession in Germany on the house 
of Austria. 

Praise indeed. Approbation from 
sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed.**— 
Morton : Cure for the Heartache, act i. a 

Pramnian PCixtiire ( The), any in¬ 
toxicating draught, llie " mixture ” was 
made from the Pramnian ^pe. Ciro8 
gave Ulysses “Pramnian wine" impreg¬ 
nated with drugs, in order to prevent his 
escape from the island. 

And for iny drink prepared 
The Pramnian mixture in a golden cup, 
ImpresmAting (on my destructkm bent) 

With noxious herb* the draujrhb 

Hmmri ^ (Cowper’s tnuMbJk 

Praeildo, e Ba^lonish nobleman, 
who falls in love with Tisbi’na wife of 
his friend Iroldo. He is overheard by 
Tisbina threatening to kill himself, and, 
in order to divert him from his guilty 
passion, she promises to return his love 
on condition of his performing certain 
adventures ndilch she thinks to be im¬ 
possible. However, Prasildo performs 
them ftU, and then Tisbina and Iroldo, 
finding no excuse, take poison to avoid 
the alternative. Prasildo resolves to do 
Che same, but is told by the apothecary 
that the person ** he had supplied was 
a harmless drink. Prasildo tells his 
IrifliidL Iroldo quiu the country, nod 


Tisbina marries Prasildo. Time passes 
on, and Prasildo hears that his friend's 
life is in danger, whereupon he starts 
forth to rescue him at the hazard of his 
own life.— Boyardo: Innamorato Orlando 
(*49S)- 

PxnMn'tMTnB or Prsiu'taxus, 

husband of Bonduica or BoadioSa queen 
of the Iceni.— Richard of Circencester : 
History, xxx. (fourteenth century). 

Me, the wife of rich Prasutaifus ; me, the lover of 

liberty.— 

Me they seised, and me they tortured I 

reftfiysan: Btaditm. 

Prate fast [Peter), who “in all his 
life spake no word in waste." His wife 
was Maude, and his eldest son Sym Sadie 
Gander, who married Betres (daughter of 
Davy Dronken Nolc of Kent and his wife 
Al'yson).— Hawes : The Passe-tyme of 
Piesure, xxix. (1515). 

Prattle (Mr,), medical practitioner, 
a voluble gossip, who retails all the news 
and scandal of the neighbourhood. He 
knows everybody, everybody's affairs, 
and ev^body's intentions. — Caiman, 
senior : The Deuce is in Him {1763). 

Prazitelue, in Greville's book of 
Maxims, is meant for lord Chatham. 

Pzwer. Every Mohammedan must 
pray nve times a day—at sunset, at 
nightfall, at daybreak, at noon, and a* 
Asr or evensong (about three o'clock). 

Praying-Wheels. The “Praying- 
wheel" used by Buddhists is either a 
small band cylinder, or a larger one 
suspended to the ceiling or sides of a 
chapel, and pushed round by each person 
as he enters. Some have been ot^rved 
in Thibet so arranged as to be revolved by 
the wind. The prayer-formula (printed 
in fine characters) is wound round the 
axis of the wheel from left to right, and 
when the wheel is set in motbn, the 
writing passes in front of the person or 
persons pushing the wheel. It was used 
originally (like the Jewish Urim and 
Thummim) to divine amxoers to praym, 
but afterwards for prayer itself. The 
hand praying-wheels are little cylindert 
of copper, i^th Om Main Palim am 
engraved round«-~containing rolls of the 
usual prayers. They are neld in ^ 
bands and turned like a child's rattle. 

the signature of the ftm 
Raphadhe Motherhood. 
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PRECOCIOUS GENIUS. 


Prd-Adjuiiitd Xin|rs> Soliman 
Raad, Soliman Daki, and Soliman di 
Gian ben Gian. The last-named, having 
chained up the dives (i syl.) in the dark 
eavems of Kftf, became so i^esumptuous 
as to dispute the Supreme Power. All 
these kings maintained great state [be¬ 
fore the existence of that contemptible 
being denominated by us “ the father of 
mankind ; but none can be compared 
with the eminence of Soliman ben 
Daoud. 

Fro-Adasnita Thirone (TA^). It 
was Vathek's ambition to gain the pre- 
Adamite throne. After long search, he 
was shown it at last in the abyss of 
Eblis; but, being there, return was im¬ 
possible, and he remained a prisoner 
without hope for ever. 

Tbey reached at lenjgth the hall [Ar£t0tJk]ol great 
eatent, and covered with a lofty dome.... A funereal 
gloom prevailed over it. Here, upon two beds of 
uicomtptible cedar, lay recumbent tiM fleshless forms 
of the pro* A damite sings, who had once been monarchs 
of the whole earth. ... At dielr feet were inscribed 
the events of their several reigns, ^eir power, their 
pride, tod their crimes. [Thu itMmth€^re-j 4 damiu 
mrwtu, tkt MmHtifiH •/ the cali]St, Vathtk.\-^Buh- 
fhrd: VmOuk (17S4). 

Fr«-BApluMlita Brotkerhood 

{TM4), In 1850 or thereabouts a circle 
of young men, inspired W Ford Madox 
Brown, and led by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
(artists), determined to band themselves 
together, and made the following resolu¬ 
tion, to use the words of Ruskin: ** That 
as far as in them lies, they will draw 
either what they see, or whiat they sup¬ 
pose might have been the actual facts of 
the scene they desire to represent, irre- 
q^tive of any conventional rules of 
{ncture-making.*' They chose their 
name " because all artists did this before 
Raphael's time, and after Raphael's time 
did nat this, but sought to paint fair 
pictures rather than represent stern 
facts** {Arrows ^ tho CAact, p. 89). 
Amongst the Pre-Raphaelites were 
Woolner, Holman Hunt, Miliais, 
Collins, John Lewis, etc. In 1850 a 
short-lived periodical called the Germ 
appeared under the editorship of William 
Michael Rossetti, brother ot the artist, 
in whidi the virtues and failings of the 
Pl«-Raphaelite school were displayed. 
In 1854 Holman Hunt exhibited his 
pAattm “The Light of the World,** 
and Rtadcin wrote a letter to the Times 
(MWS. t8s4)_iwpactlM; this, “theprin- 
dpal Fre-Ra{diadlte picture in the Royal 
Aendemv this year.*' He describes how 
bt Mod bf tfitt picture for one hour. 


watching the passers-by : “few stopped 
to look, and those who did almost in¬ 
variably with some contemptuous ex¬ 
pression, founded on what appeared to 
them the absurdity of representing the 
Saviour with a lantern in His band" 
{Arrows of the Chace, p. 98). The whole 
description of the picture is worth a 
careful study, and is interesting to look 
back upon to-day, when we remember 
that the engraving or photograph of 
Holman Hunt’s “Light of the world** 
is to be found treasured in many 
homes. 

Burne-Jones, although not one of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, has been decidedly in¬ 
fluenced by their teaching. 

Preackor {Tke), Solomon, the son of 
David, author of The Preacher (i.e, Be^ 
clesiasies). 

Thus said the Preacher, Nought beneath the sun 

Is new; ** yet still from change to change we run. 

Byron. 

The Glorious Preacker^ St. Chrys'os- 
tom (347-407). The name means ‘ * Golden 
Mouth." 

The Little Preacher, Samuel de Ma- 
rets, protestant controversialist (1599- 
1663), 

The Unfair Preacher. Dr. Isaac 
Barrow was so called by Charles II., 
because his sermons were so exhaustive 
that they left nothing more to be said on 
the subject, which was “unfair" to those 
who came after him. 

Preachers (The king of), Louis 
Bourdaloue (1633-1704). 

PreoietLses Bidicnles {Les}, a 
comedy by Moli^re, in ridicule of the 
** pricxeuses," as they were styled, forming 
the coterie of the H6tel de Rambouillet 
in the seventeenth century. The soiries 
held in this hotel were a great improve¬ 
ment on the licentious assemblies of the 
period; but many imitators made the 
thing ridiculous, because they lacked 
the same presiding talent and good taste 
(1659). (For the rest, see Cathos, p. 

i88.) 

Predosa, a gipsv girl, the heroine of 
Lonj^ellow's Spanish Student (1843). 
She is threatened with the vengeance of 
the Inquisition. 

Praoociolui Qenlito. 

(z) Johann Phiup Baratisr, a Qerv 
man, at the age of five years, knew Qredt, 
Latin, and French, besld^ his bative 
German. At nine he knew Hebrew and 
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Cbaldftlct and could translate German 
into Latin. At thirteen he could translate 
Hebrew into French* or French into 
Hebrew {1721-X740). 

The life of this boy was written by Forney. Hit 
name is enrolled In ill blogTapbical dictionaries. 


(a) Christian Hbnry Heinecken, 
at one year old, knew the chief events of 
the Pentateuch 11 at thirteen months he 
knew the history of the Old Testament I 1 
at fourteen months he knew the history 
of the New Testament I 1 at two and a 
half years he could answer any ordinary 
question of history or geography; and at 
three years old knew French and Latin 
as well as his native German (xyai- 

1725)' 

The life of this boy wu written by Schceneich, his 
teacher. His name is duly noticeo in bioi^phical 
dictionaries. 

(3) Jean Louis Elizabeth de Mont- 
CHALH knew his letters when a child in 
arms; when thirty months old he knew 
bo^ small letters and capitals; at three 
years of age he could read fluently Latin 
and French, either in print or manuscript; 
at four be could translate Latin ; at flve 
he could translate the most dlflicult Latin 
authors ; at six he could read Greek and 
Hebrew, was good at arithmetic, history, 
geography, and metallurgy. In four 
weeks he learnt to write correctly and 
fluently. At the age of seven he had 
read all the chief poets, orators, historians, 
philosophers, grammarians, etc.; but 
the ^oor fellow died before he was eight. 
—Diciionnairt dEducation (1819). 

(4) Ennius Viscont read Greek and 
Latin, as well as Italian (his own 
language), before be was four years old. 
He liv& to the age of 67, and died in 
x6x8. 


PraEWIlg [*'0aier of ^arlic"\ the 
youngest of the frog chieftains. 

Thttk ^ous «<doiir youi^ Pfcttaeo* brinfS, 

th« CE»tim«s of centendiaff kim 
Lank, haml—1 ting 1 with forces luira^ grown. 
He dftits the feed tecombats not his own, 

Whkb, faln^ ttnknng on Tfoxarua’ shl^ 

Hangs at the point, and drops upon die field. 
Purmtt: BaOk iftfu F-ngs mma UL (about i7ta). 


a nickname given Iw Swift to 
the duchess of Shrewsbury, who was a 
foreigner. 


ProBtor SohMf a corruption of B^iui 
Gian, meaning '*precious stone.** G!an 
(pxtmbunced has been corrupted 
into Jcfluii and Bdul translated into 
lirecions; ** In Latin fahannes fredasus 


8yo PRESTER JOHN. 


(<* precious John ’*), corrupted into *’ 1 ^ 
byter Joannes.*' The kings of Ethiopia 
or At^ssinia, from a gemmed ring given 
to queen Saba, whose son by Solomon 
was king of Ethiopia, and was called 
Melech with the “precious stone,*' or 
Melech Gian Belul 


Athiopet ngem tuum, quem noa Tulgp **ri«ta 
Gianni" comipte dicimmi, quatuor ajmellant aomtnRniS, 
quomm wlmuin est **Balul Gian,''hoc est prt- 
tgnus. Ductum est autem hoc nomen ab mnmtlc 
Smtmtenix, quem Ule filio tx reglna Saba, ut potant 
Mlto, doBO dedlsse, quore omaes postea fogea usos 
fidase descrihitur. . . . Cum vero eum coroaaaL ap- 
paSant "Nt^uz.** X^istremo cum Tortice capItU in 
caraiua aoodra abraso, ungifcur a pattiafcha, uacant 
**Masili,* hoc sat Hcc autem dlgnl' 

tails Boinina omnibus commuaia suiit.~,0*ntod by 
Ssideo, Iron a Uttlo annal of tbo Ethlc^aa Ifisigs 
(>S 5 *}rui his TUUs iPJ/pmmr, ▼. fis (1614). 


*.* As this title was like the E^ptian 
Pharaoh, and belonged to whole lines of 
kings, it will explain the enormous 
diversity of time allotted by different 
writers to “ Prester John.” 

Marco Polo says that Prester John was 
slain in battle by Jenghix Khan; and 
Gregory Bar>Hebraeus says, * * God forsook 
him b^use he had taken to hims^ a 
wife of the Zinish nation, called Quaxa* 
khata.” 

Bishop Jordknus, in his description of 
the wond, sets down Abyssinia as the 
kingdom of Prester John. Abyssinia 
used to be called “Middle India.** 

Otto of FreisL^en is the first author to 
mention liim. 'Inis Otto wrote a chro* 
nicle to the date 1x56. He says that 
John was of the family of the Magi, and 
ruled over the county of these Wise Men. 
Otto tells us that Prester John had *'a 
sceptre of emeralds.** 

Maimonld^s, about the same time 
(twelfth centunr), mentions him, but calls 
him “Preste-Cuan,** 

Before xaai a letter was addressed by 
“Prester John” to Manuel ComnCnus 
emperor of Constantinople. It Is pre- 
ser^ in the Chronicle of Albexicus 
THum Fontium, who gives for its ^te 

h^devUle calls Presto John a lineal 
descendant of O^er the Dane, He tdls 
us that Ogier, with fifteen others, pene- 
trnted into the north of India, and 
divided the land amongst his followei^ 
John was made soverengh of Te^uc^ 
and was called “Prester** because he 
converted the natives to tiae .Christian 
faith. 

Another tradition says that Ptest^ 
John had seventy kings for Ms vasssils. 
and was seen by Ms ihWects 01# tkwsi 
tto^inay^. 
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Ib Oriamh Fmriot 9 ^ Prester }oim> is 
called by his sid>jecu "Sen&pus king of 
Ethiopia. *' He was blind, and, though the 
richest monarch of the world, be pined 
with famine, because harpies dew off 
with bis food, by way of punishment for 
wanting to add paradise to his empire. 
The plague, says the poet, was to cease 
'' when a stranger appeared on a flying 
griffin," This stranger was Astolpho, 
who drove the harpies to Cocy'tus. 
Prester John, in return for this service, 
sent 200,000 Nubians to the aid of 
Charlemagne. Astolpho supplied this 
contingent with horses by throwing 
stones into the air, and made transport- 
ships to convey them to France by casting 
leaves into the sea. After the death of 
Agraraant, the Nubians were sent home, 
and then the horses became stones again, 
and the ships became leaves (bks. xvii.- 
xix.). 

Preston {Christopher), established the 
bear-garden at Hockley-in-the-Hole, in 
the time of Charles 11 . He killed in 
X709, by one of his own bear* 

Whftrv rd 4s good oppoto 
Mys«lf to PtOBtoo sod hU inasti& loose. 
Oldham : The Third SaHre ^ 7 uvenani(>sr-t^^ 

Pretender {The Young), prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, son of James 
Francis Edward Stuart (called '*The Old 
Pretender "). James Francis was the son 
of James 11 ., and Charles Edward was 
that king’s grandson .—Sir W* Scott: 
IVtftvr/e^ (time, George II.). 

*. * Charles Inward was defeated at 
Culloden in 1746, and escaped to the 
Continent. 

God bless the mesa the Faith's iWendel; ** 

God bles»--eio barn la Uesalaar—tbe Preteader. 

Who that Pretender ia, and who la klnsr, 

God blew as bD t that'a quite another thing. 

Ascribed by sir W. Scott to John 
Byroa (bi A«4riS«Natff4* 

(The mistress of Charles Edward Stuarl 
was Miss Walkingshaw.) 

Prot^rsnnn (Prined), in love, with 
Cloris. He is sometimes a flshennan 
and sometimes a princc.-“i?tt^ of Buck¬ 
ingham: The Rehearsal {\(rjj). 

{'* Prince Prettyman” is said to be a 
parody on “ Leonidas ’* in Dryden’s Mar¬ 
riage a-/a Mode*) 

Pri’amns ( 5 i>), a knight of. the 
Round Table. He possessed a phialt ddl 
of four^aters that came from paradise. 
Th^ B^teiY instontly healed any woBads 
whi<^ were touched by theca. 


V My fin^/'joys rir PiiaaMu, “Is Unenl^flmwM 

Alexander and of Hector by right lino. Jomh 
and Maebabasus wore of our lineage. 1 ttn right 
inheritor of Aleaaofkla, aad AflrUte, of all the oul 
Isles." 

And Prianius took from his page a phial, full of four 
waters that came out of paradise; and with certrin balm 
'nointed he their wtmn^ end washed them iHth that 
water, and within an hour after, thw were both as 
whole as ever they were,—5/r T, Mabry : HUbty hf 
Prime Arthur, f. 97 (1470). 

Price {Matilda), a miller’s daughter; 
a pretty, coquettish yoiing woman, who 
marries John Browdie, a hearty York¬ 
shire corn-factor.—.• Nich^as 
Nichlehy (1838). 

Pride. “ Fly pride, says the peacock^*’ 
proverbial for pride. — Shakespeare : 
Comedy of Errors^ act iv. sc. 3 (1593)* 

Pride {Sir), first a drayman, then a 
colonel in the parliamentary army.—5. 
Butler: Hudibras (1663-78). 

Pride and IPrejudice, a novd of 
domestic life by Jane Austin (1812). 

Pride of Hiunility. Antistb&i6s» 
the Cynic, affected a very ragged coat; 
but Socr&tte said to him, ** Antisthfin^, 
I can sec your vanity peering through the 
holes of your coat," 

Pride’s Pur^e, a violent invasion of 
parliamentary rights by colonel Pride, in 
1649. At the head of two regiments of 
soldiers he surrounded the House of 
Commons, seized forty-one of the mem¬ 
bers, and shut out z6o others. None 
were allowed into the House but those 
most friendly to Cromwell. This fag- 
end went by the name of ” the Rump." 

Pridwin or Priwen, prince Arthur’s 
shield. 

Arthur placad a goldea helmet upon his head, oa 
which was eognven the Sgture ofa dragon; and on his 
ahoulderf bis shield called Priwen, upon which the 
pletnre of the biassed Mary, mother of God, was 
painted t then girdiitg on his Calibum, which was an 
excellent swordl made In the Isle of AvaUon; he took 
in bis right hand bis lance Ron, which was hard, bioad, 
and fit w slaughter.—‘Gseifhiy .* British i/isbry, ix. 4 

PriMt of Hatvra, sir Isaac Newton 

(i647-i7a7). 

Lo I Newton, priest of nature, shines afar, 

Seans tlM wide world, and numbers every star. 

Cam^heU: Pleasures ^ Hepe, L (1791^ 


PriS, a knavish \:^ggoi*-^FUtcher: 
TheFeggari Bush (2622). 
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PRINCE OF UFR. 


Mid Mn. G«inp. dUiiiff her o«m jpUn. and 
mwIm ui« Mapot ** I ^ nov propog* a 

My frequent DardaarBatMV Prig/** **Wfich. 
aherittg; tba aamn tn Sairah Gaaais 1 drwE,” aaid Mrs. 
Prif, love and tandemass. Martin 

ChmmaMmU^ aiix. (1843). 

Prim'er {PeterU a pedantic country 
achoolmaster, who believei himself to be 
the wisest of pedagogues.— Foote: The 
Mayor Garratt (1763). 

PrlmitiTe Fathers {The), The 
five apostolic fathers contemporary with 
the apostles (viz. Clement of Rome, 
Baraft^, Hermas, Ignatius, and Poly- 
tarp), and the nine following, who all 
lived in the first three centuries: Tustin, 
rheoph'ilus of Antioch, Irenseus, Clement 
of Alexandria, C^rian of Carthage, 
Driven, Gregory “Thaumatur'gus,” Dio¬ 
nysius of Alexandria, and Tert^lian. 

(For the Fathers'* of the fourth and 
fiftn centuries, see Greek Church, 
p, 447; Latin Church, p. 594.) 

Primrose [The Pev, Dr, Charles), 
a clergyman, rich in heavenly wisdom, 
hut poor indeed in all worldly Imowledge. 
Amiable, charitable, devout, but not with¬ 
out his literary vanity, especially on the 
Whistonian theoipr about second mar^ 
riages. One admires his virtuous indig¬ 
nation against the ** washes," which he 
deliberatdy demolished with the poker. 
In his prosperity, his chief ** adventures 
were by the fireside, and all his migrations 
were from the blue bed to the brown." 

Mrs, [DehoraJi] Priisprose, the doctor's 
wife, full of motherly vanity, and desirous 
to appear genteel. She could read with¬ 
out much spelling, prided herself on her 
housewifery, especially on her gooseberry 
wine, and was really proud of her ex¬ 
cellent husband. 

(She was painted as Venus," and the 
«ricar, in gown and bonds, was presenting 
to her bis book on ** second marriages,^ 
Iwt when complete the picture was found 
to be too lar^e for the house.) 

George Prrmrose, son of the vicar. Ha 
went to Amsterdam to teach the Dutch 
English, but never onoe called to mbd 
that he himself must know something 
Dutch before this could be done. He 
becomes captain Primrose, and marries 
Miss Wilmot, an heiress. 

(Gddsmith himself went to teach the 
French English under the same dicum- 
stances^) 

Mmt Primrose, younger son of the 
vicar, noted for bis greminess and pe¬ 
dant^. Betna sent to tell a food horie 
at a fidr, be bartered it for a gross of 


green spectacles with copper rims and 
shagreen cases, of no more value than 
Hod^'s razors (ch. xii). 

Olivia Primrose, the eldest daughter of 
the doctor. Pretty, enthusiastic, a sort 
of Hebe in beauty. **She wished for 
many lovers," and eloped with squire 
Thornhill. Her father found her at a 
roadside inn, called the Harrow, where 
she was on the point of being turned out 
of the house. Subsequently, she was found 
to be legalW married to the squire. 

Sophia Primrose, the second daughter 
of Dr. Primrose. She was * * soft, modest, 
and alluring." Not like her sister, 
desirous of winning all, but fixing her 
whole heart upon one. Being thrown 
from her horse into a deep stream, she 
was rescued by Mr. BurcheU (aims sir 
William Thornhill), and being abducted, 
was again rescued by him. She married 
him at Goldsmith : Vicar of Wake- 

field (1766). 

(Sir William w^ the uncle of squire 
Thornhill, ch. xxiii.) 

PrimiUli Mo 1 >ila (The), a sphere 
supposed at one time to revolve in twenty* 
four hours from east to west, carrying 
with it the planets and fixed stars. 

Hiartt to the goal erheace nuHioa on hto race 

Starts I motionleaa the centre, and the leet 

AS moired around. Except the soul tSvine, 

Place la this bearen hath none . . . 

Measured Itself by none, It doth divide 

Motimk to aJL 

Dantt: Fmrmdist, xxvil. (1311;. 

Pri&o* of Alobemjr, Rudolph II, 
kaiser of Germany; alro called "The 
German Trismeg^stus" (155a, 1576- 

i6ia). 

Prinoo of Aagels, Michael 

So spake the palace of angeb. TowlMMasOius 

The Adrenarv {Le. Sntanl 

Miitin : rmrmein Last, vL aSt 

Prince of Celestial Armiss, 

Michael the archangel. 

Go, Michael, of calestlal amlat {Mlnca. 

Milton : ParmMtt Last, ri. 44 (S663I. 

Prince of Darkness, Satan (BpK 
vi la). (See Darkness, p. a6x.) 

Whom thusUMptlaeaol'dafkaewaaMrefed fladi 
** Fair dauehter, 

Hto^ pfooiye now have given to be the race 
OfSaMn iX glory in the name).* 

MUtan: ParoMas Last, a. 3S1 

Prince of Kell, Saun. 

And with them comet a third of regal port. 

But faded scAendour wan i Who Ms gtok 
And SetM dMDMnour sew 

Mittm; PmrmsUaa Last, Ir.WI (iMf. 

Prince of Dlfe« a title given ic 
Onrist lAcls ili. fgj. 
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PritiM of Peace, a title given to the 
Messiah {/sa. ix. 6). 

Prince of Peace, don Manuel 
Godoy of Badajoz. So called because 
he concluded the ‘ * peace of Basle" in 
1795 between France and Spain (1767- 
1851). 

Prince of the Air, Satan. 

. • • J«ws Sod of Maiy, aecood Er% 

Saw lUtan fall, like llghtniiie, down from beaTM, 

Frtecr of the air. 

Milttm : Parodist Lsst^ x. 185 ^ 1665 ). 

Prince of the Berile, Satan (Aiatt, 
xii. 24). 

Prince of the Kings of the 

Sarth, a title given to Christ {Rev, i. 5). 

Prince of the Power of the 
Air, Satan {Rpk. ii. a). 

Prince of the Vegetable Klne- 
dom. The palm tree is so called by 
Linnasus. 

Prince of thia World, Satan (John 
3 °)- 

Prinoe’i Peers, a term of contempt 
applied to peers of low birth. The phrase 
arose in the reign of Charles Vll. of 
France, when his son Louis (afterwards 
Louis XI.) created a host of rifl-rafF peers, 
such as tradesmen,farmers,and mechanics, 
in order to degrade the aristocracy, and 
thus weaken its influence in the state. 

Princes. It was prince Bismarck the 
German chancellor who said to a courtly 
attendant, *' Let princes be princes, and 
mind your own business.” 

Princess ( The), a poem by Tennyson 
{1847), especially noted for the songs 
introduced. One of the songs begins— 

Hoow th«y brought h«r warrior dead. 

Printed Boohs. The first book pro¬ 
duced in England was printed in England 
in 1477, by William Caxton, in the 
Almonry at Westminster, and was en¬ 
titled The DicUs and Sayings ^ the JPH- 
tosopkars^ 

The Re?. T. Wilson says, **The 
press at Oxford existed ten years before 
there was any press in Europe, except 
those of Haarlem and Menu.** The 
person who set up the Oxford press was 
Corscttis, and his first printed book bore 
the date of 1468. The colophon of it runs 
thus: ' * Explicit exposicio S^cti Jeronimi 
in simbolo apostolonim ad papam Iaur$- 
cittin. Imjpressa Oxonii £t Anita Anno 
DomiBi Meccdx*^, s«y. dk Decern- 


bris.** The book is a small quaito cl 
forty-two leaves, and was first noticed 
in 1664 by Richard Atkins, in his Origin 
and. Growth of Printing. Dr. Conyers 
Middleton, in 1735, charged Atkins with 
forgery. In i8ia S. W. Singer defended 
the b^k. Dr. Cotton took the sul^ect 
up in his Typographical Gazetteer (first 
and second series). 

Prior {J\fatthew). The monument to 
this poet in Westminster Abbey was by 
Rysbrack; executed by order of Louis 
XIV. 

PriorcM** Tale (TAe), the seven¬ 
teenth of Chaucer's Canterbury Taler, 
similar to that of “ Hugh of Lincoln ” 

A little boy was constantly singing the 
Alma redemptoris, and the Jews, having 
captured him on his way to school, kilted 
him and cast his dead body into a well. 
His mother, anxious at his absence, went 
in search of him, and coming to the well 
heard her son's voice singing the Alma 
redemptoris. She told the provost, who had 
the Jews executed. The child was drawn 
up, still repeating the same words, and 
being asked why he did so, replicxl, “he 
could never die till his tongue was cut 
out.” The abbot cut out the tongue, the 
child instantly gave up the ghost, and the 
body was buri^ in a marble tomb. 

Yet tpalce this child, when sprelnt was tfas hob water,. 
And tang O A Ima rtdemptoris mater. 

(Wordsworth has modernized this talc .) 

Priory (Lord), an old-fashioned 
husband, who actually thinks that a wife 
should ' ‘ love, honour, and obey ” her 
husband ; nay, more, that “ forsaking all 
others, she should cleave to him so mg 
as they both should live." 

Lady Priory, an old-fashioned wife, 
but young and beautiful She was, 
however, so very old-fashioned that she 
went to bed at ten and rose at six; dressed 
in a cap and govm of her own making; 
respected and loved her husband; dis¬ 
couraged flirtation; and when assailed by 
any improper advances, instead of show¬ 
ing temper or conceited airs, quietly and 
tranquilly seated herself to some modest 
household duty till the assailant felt the 
irresistible power of modesty and virtue. 
— hirs. inchhald: Wives ois They Wert 
and Maids as They Are (1797). 

Prisci&n, a ^eat grammarian of 
fifth century. The Latin phrase, i>f- 
minuire Prtsciani caput {“ to break Pirfs- 
Clan's bead means to “violate thefnte 
of grammar. {See PaGASUS, p. 
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, Omne) fttt flMi rbymo or reuom mlt or chock. 
Brook rtlidjui’s hood, and Pegasus’s neck. 

/NS^; rA« iU. i6t (1786). 

OiMtkon l&at, like to lanterns, bear 
Thilr Ught within them) will not sweor | • • • 
And hold no sin so deeply red 
As that of breaking Priscum’s head* 

S. ButUr: [IwHbras^ 11. U. ei^ etc. {1664). 


PriBOilla, daughter of a noble lord. 
She fell in love with sir Aladine, a poor 
knight.— Spenser: f'alrie Queenst ^ t 

(*596). 


‘Priscilla, the beautiful puritan in love 
with John Alden. When Miles Standish. 
a bluff soldier in the middle of life, 
wished to marry her, he asked John 
Alden to go and plead his cause; but the 
puritan maiden replied archly, “Why 
don't you speak for yourself, John?^‘ 
Soon after this, Standish being killed, as 
it was supposed by a poisoned arrow, 
John did speak for himself, and Priscilla 
listened to his seduction.^Z^A^//^.* 
The Courtship of Miles (1858). 


PxiBon Zdfe Endeared. The 

following are examples of prisoners who, 
from long habit, have grown attached to 
prison life 

(i) Comte dk Lorge was confined for 
thiny years in the Bastile, and when 
liberated (July 14. 1789) declared that 
freedom dm no joys for him. After 
imploring in vain to be allowed to return 
to his dungeon, he lingered for six weeks 
and pined to death. 

{2) Goldsmith says, when Chinvang the 
Chaste ascended the throne of China, he 
commanded the prisons to be thrown 
open. Among the prisoners was a vener- 
able man of 85 years of age, who im« 
plored that be might be suffered to return 
to bis cell For sixty-three years he bad 
lived in its gloom and solitude, which he 
preferred to the glare of the sun and the 
bustle of a city,—yf Citizen 0/the Worlds 
ixxill (r759)‘ 

(3) Mr. Cogan once visited a prisoner 
of state in the King's Bench prison, who 
told him be had grown to like the sub¬ 
dued ll^ht and extreme solitude of his 
c^: he even liked the spots and patches 
on the wall, the hardness of his bed, the 
regularity, and the freedom from all the 
cares ana worries of active life. He did 
not vHsb to be released, and felt sure be 
should never be so happy in any other 
place. 

(4) A woman of Leyden, on the explm- 
^on of a long imprisonment, applied for 
permission to return to her cell, and 
ikddedL if the ri&auest were refused as a 


favour, she would commit some offeitof 
which would give her a title to her old 
qimrters. 

(5) A prisoner condemned to death had 
his sentence commuted for seven years' 
close confinement on a bed of nails. After 
the expiration of five years, he declared, 
if ever he were released, he should adopt 
from choice what habit bad rendered so 
agreeable to him. 


Prison J^teratnre. 

(i) Bacon (Reinr), imprisoned in zadS, In France^ by 
ordM of pope N Wholes IV., wrote during bis cooue* 
meat his treatise on Th* Umnt AwHding Ou 
^ Old Age, 

(a) BUNYAN wrote his Crmcg ASoundiHg U666), and 
Pi. L of his Pilgrim's Pngres* in Bedford <^di (tS6o- 




,J CoBBBTT carried m kls PaMicaJ Register In 
prison (iSie-xs). 

(4) COUBB (fnUiam) wrote his ^rummt Dr. 
Srntax during hU twenty years’ Imprisoomeat la the 
King’s Bench (1743-1838). 

(5) Cooper (TVl^mar) wrote in Stafford Gaol bis 
Purgettory of Suicides and fTise Sartfs und Modem 
Instances, 

(6) Defob srxote in prison his Review (1704 ud 
* 7 * 3 ). 

(7) DODO {Dr.) wrote in prison his Prison Thvugkis 
(*8is). 

(8) GRAY ( 5 ‘i> Thotnas) wrote hts fascinating Scala- 
crenica when prisoner of war in Edinburgh Castle in 

Langley {divert) wrote ta Maidstone Gaolhla 
Life and Adventures {1740). 

(xo) LOVELACE (Rtc/tard) wrote Some beautiful 
poems to Divine Althea ” (Lucy SachevereB whQe In 
prison for presenting to the Long Farliaaent a 
petition on behalf of Charles XL 
(n) MONTCOUBRY (^ames). In « 7 W-S, wrote his 
Poison Aonuseoounts wnile confined In York Castle 
for publishing e ballad on the "Demolition of the 
Basdle.'’ 

(m) NUCBNIUS (CMar LiMus) wrote an historical 
novel called r/ke Oppressed Captive^ in the Fleet 

{*787}* 

(ta) O’BUBN {truiiam) wrote the main part of hie 
nom, PPhen we were Boys, while Imprisoned for to* 
citing to Irish rebeiUon. PuDlisbed in 1890. 

[xD Pain irkvtooas) wrote the first part of his Age 
«/ Roason wblle imprisoned in Paris by conunend 0# 
Robetpieira, in 1704-5. 

(xK) rBMM (ffVe&m) wrote his Mo Cross no Crown 
while laapriueed in the Tower at the instigation of Uw 
bishop of London (1644-17x8), for publishing his book 
TAr Sao$dy Foundation Shedken. 

(x6) RalBIGH {Sir fFaiteoi wrote bis History y 
the World (down to B.C. t7o), and many other works, 
while imprisoned in the Tower by James L on a most 
cidieolotts dxsige (t55»-t6i3). 

(17) SUOtXBTT. while in prison (s7S»}« wrote The 
Adventures ^Launcelot Greaves. 

(x8) Taylgb {RoOertl composed Us Devils Puipit 
in Oakham Gael: 

(19) THOMAS (FU, while confined la a dunjnMXi in 
Morocco, mnpoeea Us St 0 tringe tf" Christ (fifteenth 
centuiy). 

(ao) VOLTAIBB wxoto two cantos of bis Henrinde 
ta the BastUe, and revised Us tragedy of (Edipe. 

(ex) WiTUBB {Geofge) wrote bis.ecloguos in prison, 
(See SHBPHBARDS HUNTING.) 

Jsi) WOLLXtT composed bis Bloch Dwarf In 

names might be added, but ipace 


(Many 

forbids.) 


TxUtowKt of dUUom, Francis dfi 
Bonoivard, a Frenchman who resided al 
Geneva, and roa^ bimself obnoxiqus to 
Charlies III due de Savoie, who incan 
oerated oial lor siit yeAnt m a dting^ 
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of tbo^ CMteau do Oiillon^ at the 4 ast 
end of the lake of Geneva. The prisoner 
was ultimately released by the Bernese, 
who were at war with Savoy. 

*. * Byron has founded on this incident 
his poem entitled The Prisoner of ChUhn^ 
b;Ut has added two brothers, whom he 
supposes to be imprisoned with Francois, 
and who died of hunger, sufFerinjgf, and 
confinement. In fact, the poet mues up 
Danin’s tale about count ugolino with 
that of Fran9ois de Bonnivard, and has 
produced a powerful and affecting story, 
but it is not historic. 

Prisoner of State ( The), Ernest da 
Fridberg. E. Stirling has a drama so 
called. (For the plot, see Ernest ds 
Fridberg, p. 330.) 

PrltolLard( William), commander of 
H.M. sloop the Sharh.^Sir W. Scott: 
Guy Mannering (time George II.). ^ 


mountain maladies, in order to enhaoos 
his skill and increase his charges. Thus, 
when lord Foppington received a small 
flesh-wound in the arm from a foil, Probe 
drew a long face, frightened his lordship 
greatly, and pretended the consequences 
might be serious; but when lord Fop- 
pington promised him j^soo for a cure, 
he set his patient on his legs the next 
day.— Shertdan: A Tri^ to Scarborough 

(1777). 

IProbiui and Pomponis, names 
which frequently occur in the earlier 
poems of lord Byron, are meant respec¬ 
tively for Dr. Dniiy and Dr. Butler, suc¬ 
cessive headmasters of Harrow School 
Byron was a ^eat admirer of the former, 
but had at first a great dislike to the 
latter, who was appointed while Byron 
was a pupil The TOet, however, became 
reconmled to Dr. Butler before his de¬ 
parture for Greece, in 1809. 


Friuli,^ a senator of Venice, of un¬ 
bending pride. His daughter had been 
saved from the Adriatic by .faflier. and 
gratitude led to love. As it was quite 
hopeless to exp>ect Priuli to consent to 
the match, Belvidera eloped in the night, 
and married Jaffier. Priuli now dis¬ 
carded them both, Jaffier joined Pierre's 
conspiracy to murder the Venetian sena¬ 
tors, but, in order to save his father-in- 
law, revved to him the plot under the 
promise of a seneral free pardon. The 
promise was broken, and all the con¬ 
spirators except JaSier were condemned 
to death by torture. Jaffier stabbed Pierre, 
to save him from the wheel, and then 
killed himself. Belvidera went mad and 
died. Priuli lived on, a broken-down old 
man, sick of life, and begging to be left 
alone in some ** place thars fit for mourn¬ 
ing ; ” there all leave me— 

sparing no tean when you this tale loiato, 

But bid all cruel Iktben dread nr fide. 

Ohmjf: y*Htce Pruerved, r. Uke end (r6Sa^. 

FriTOlvaais, the antagonists of the 
Subvolvans. 


These tllljr, lentlngr Prlrolvans 
Have every summer their campaigea 
And muster like the warlike sons 


Of Rawhead and of Btoody<boiMS. 

S. Butkr: TH4 Skpkmut Im th* Mo<m, v. 9s (>754). 


Wxo9>, a Malay skiff of great swUlnets, 
much used by pirates In the Eastern 
Archipelago, and tilled the Jlying proa. 


The proe darted like a shooUiMf itar. 

Byrm : T9u /rteiM, Iv. 9 (tStpl. 

(x jyl.), n priggiih surgeon, 
whb flmpufies tnole-htll ailmeiits into 


ProcoMion of the Black 

Btaeohea. This is the heading of a 
chapter in vol il of Carlyle's French 
Revolution, The chapter contains a 
description of the mob procession, headed 
by Santerre carrying a pair of black 
breeches on a pole. The mob forced its 
way Into the Tuileries on June 30, 1793, 
and presented the king with a bonnet 
rouge and a tricolor cockade. 

Fto'oida (John of)^ a tragedy by S. 
Knowles (1840). John of Procida was 
an Italian gentleman of the thirteenth 
century, a skilful physician, high in 
favour with king Fernando II., Conrad, 
Manfred, and Conrad'ine, The French 
invaded the island, put the last two 
monarchs to the sword, usurped the 
sovereignty, and made Charles d'AnJou 
king. The cruelty, licentiousness, and 
extortion of the French, being quite un¬ 
bearable, provoked a gjeneral rising of 
the Sicilkms, and in one night (the Sieutan 
Vespers, March 30, zaSaJ every Fren<^ 
man, Frenchwoman, and French child 
in the whole island were ruthlessly 
butchered. Procida lost his only son Fer¬ 
nando, who had just married Isoline (3 
syL) the daughter of the French governor 
of Messina. Isoline died broken-heaited, 
and her father, the governor, was amongst 
the slain. The crows was given to Jim 
of Procida. 

Proorls, the wife of Cephiffo^ Oat 
of jealousy, she crept into a wood to 
actasaspyuponherbusbeiiiL 
heaxfrig something ihbva; an 
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firrow in the direction of the rustlinc:, 
linking it to be caused by some wild 
beast, and rfiot Procris. Jupiter, in pity, 
turned her into a star,— Gre^k and Latin 
Mythology. 

The unerring dart of Procris. Diana 
gave Procris a dart which never missed 
its aim, and after being discharged re¬ 
turned back to the shooter. 

Procnul'tes (3 syl), a highwayman 
of Attica, who used to place travellers on 
a bed ; if they were too short he stretched 
them out till they fitted it, if too long he 
lopped off the redundant part.— Greek 
Mythology. 

Critic, more cr\iel than Procrustes old. 

Who to his iron bed by torture fits 

Their nobler parts, the souls of suffering wits. 

MatUt: Verbal Criticism (1734). 

Proctor’s l><^s or BulLdogs, the two 
"runners** or officials who accompany 
a university proctor in his rounds, to give 
chase to recalcitrant gownsmen. 

And he had breathed the proctor’s dogs {was a mem¬ 
ber Ox/erd ar Cambridge UHiversiiy\. 

TennyscH ,* prologue of The Princess (1830). 

Prodigal (The), Albert VI. duke of 
Austria (1418, 1439-1463). 

Prodigy of Prance (The). Guil¬ 
laume Bud6 was so called by Erasmus 
(1467-1540), 

Prodigy of Learning ( The). 
Samuel Hahnemann, the German, was 
so called by J. P. Richter (1755-1843). 

Professor ( The), a novel by Charlotte 
Bront6, who adopted the pseudonym of 
CurrcT Bell. The novel was published in 
1856. 

Profitless Toil. (See Rope op 

OCNUS.) 

Profound ( The), Richard Middleton, 
an English scholastic divine (*^1304). 

Profound Doctor (The), 'Thomas 
Bradwardine, a schoolman. Also called 
** The Solid Doctor '* (*-1349). 

iEgidius de Columna, a Sicilian school¬ 
man, was called "The Most Profound 
Doctor ” (*-1316). 

Progne (a syl.), daughter of Pandlon, 
and sister of PhilomdiL Prognft was 
changed into a swallow, and 1 iiUomela 
Into a nightingale .—Greek Myth^dogy. 

As Pro|m 4 or as PUIomelA moqms . .. 

$0 Bradamant taments her absent knight 

Aribsto: Orlande FusHesc, xxm. (tgKdf. 

^Progress of Poo^y (The), a Pin¬ 


daric ode by Gray (1757). It «tops at 
Dryden. 

Proxne’thesm Unguent (Thel 

made from the extract of a hero on 
which some of the blood of Prometheus 
{3 jry/.) had fallen. Medea gave Jason 
some of this unguent, which rendered bU 
body proof against fire and warlike 
instruments. 

Prome’thens (3 syl. ) taught man the 
use of fire, and instructed him in archi¬ 
tecture, astronomy, mathematics, writing, 
rearing cattle, navigation, medicine, the 
art of prophecy, working metal, and, 
indeed, every art known to man. The 
word means "forethought,** and fore¬ 
thought is the father of invention. The 
tale is that he made man of clay, and, 
in order to endow his clay with life, stole 
fire from heaven and brouglit it to earth 
in a hollow tube. Zeus, in punishment, 
chained him to a rock, and sent an eagle 
to consume his liver daily ; during the 
night it grew again, and thus his torment 
was ceaseless, till Hercules shot the 
eagle, and unchained the captive. 

Lmm the while, b brief. 

Tlutt eU arts came to mortals from Prometheus. 

Mrs. JBrpwniHe': Pre m etheus Bound {sBsnh 

Truth sham restore the light by Nature gives. 

Aad, like Prometheus, bring the fire from heaven. 

Campbell: Pleasures t/Hepe, 1 . (1799). 

(Percy B. Shelley has a classical drama 
entitled Prometheus Unbound, 1819.) 

Promise (Colonel). (Sec PLACE, 
Lord, p. 851.)— Fielding: Pasquin {1736). 

Promised Laud (The), Canaan or 
Palestine. So called l^ause God pro¬ 
mised to give it to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.— Gen, xil 7 ; xxvi. 3; xxviii. 13. 

Prompt, the servant of Mr. and 
Miss Blandish.— Burgoyne: The Heiress 
(1871). 

Prononna. It wu of Henry Mo,- 
sop, tragedian that Churchill 

wrote the two lines— 

In monosvUabie* his thunders roll— 

He, she, it, end we, ye, they, fright the soul 1 

because Mossop was fond of emphasizing 
his pronouns and little words. 

Prophesy. (Sec Equivokes, p. 3^.) 

Prophet ( The), Mahomet (560--63S). 

The Mobamniedenii enteittlned «n ineoacefvnUe 
veneration for their ^phet. . . . Whenever he vmda 
hhi sblutUmi, th«qr ran end cao]^ the water he had 
used; and when ha iiMt, Hcked up the apittla With 
snpersMticMM m^uanm^buMa: Viut 
fthlrtcentb centtiry). 
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FroplL«t 21m, an elm growing in 
Crcdennill Court, belonging to the Eckley 
family. It is so called because one of 
the branchee is said to snap off and thus 
announce an approaching death in the 
family. 

Frophetea* (The), Aye'shah, the 
second and beloved wife of Mahomet. It 
does not mean that she prophesied, but, 
like Sultana, it is simply a title of 
honour. He was the Prophet, and she 
the ProphUa or Madam Prophet. 

Prose (Father of English), Wycliffe 
(1324-13^84). 

The Father of Greek Prose, Herodotos 
(B.C. 484-408). 

The Father of Italian Prose, Boccaccio 

(1313-1375)- 

Pros'erpine (3 syU), called ProseP- 
ftna in Latin, and “ Proser'pin " by Mil- 
ton, was daughter of Ce'rds, She went to 
the fields of Enna to amuse herself by 
gathering asphodels, and, being tired, fell 
asleep. Dis, the god of hell, then carried 
her off, and made her qu^n of the in- 
fernal regions. Cerfe wandfired for nine 
days over the world disconsolate, looking 
for her daughter, when Hec'ate (a syL) 
told her she had heard the girl’s cries, 
but knew not who had carried her off. 
Both now went to Olympus, when the 
sun’god told them the true state of the 
case. 

N.B.—This is an allegory of seed- 


corn. 


Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proser'pin, gathering fiowm, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered—which cost Cer£s all that pafca 
To seek her thro’ the world. * , , 

MitioH : Paradise Lest, It. a68 trtfis). 


Prosperity Sxuiiired. (See Ring- 
Fairy.) 

Prosperity Bobinson, Frederick 
Robinson, afterwards viscount Goderich 
and carl of Ripon, chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer in 1823. So called by Cobbett, 
from his boasting about the prosperity of 
the country just a little before the great 
oommerctal crisis of 1825. 

Pros’pero, the banished duke of 
Milan, and father of Miranda, He was 
deposed by his brother Anthonio, who 
sent him to sea with Miranda in a 
**rotten carcass of a boat,” which was 
borne to a desert island. Prospero 

practised magic. He liberate Ariel 
from the rift of a pine tree, whw the 
witch Syc’ofax had confined him for 
twelve years, and was served by that 


bright spirit with true gratitude. Ibe 
only other inhabitant of the island was 
Caliban the witch’s “welp.” After a 
residence in the island of sixteen years, 
Prospero raised a tempest by magic, to 
cause the shipwreck of the usurping duke 
and of Ferdinand his brother’s sOn. 
Ferdinand fell in love with his cousin 
Miranda, and eventually married her.— 
Shakespeare: The Tempest (rSotf). 

He [sir H’’, Scetf] waves his wand more potest thaa 
that of Prospero. and the shadows of the olden time 
appear before us. and we absolutely believe in theii 
reanimation.—EttO'c. Brit, (article " Romance’*). 

StQl they kept limping to and fro. 

Like A neb round old Prospero, 

Saying, '* Dear master, let us go.” 

But soil the old man answered, ’* No J" 

Themas Moore: A Visum. 

Proas (Miss), a red-haired, ungainly 
creature, who lived with Lucie Manette, 
and dearly loved her. Miss Pross, 
although very eccentric, was most faith¬ 
ful and unselfish. 

Her character (dissociated from statnr^ was short¬ 
ness. ... It was characteristic of thb lady that when¬ 
ever her original proposition was quemoned, she 
exaggerated ^—JHckens .* A Tate ef tHsec Cities, ii. 6 
(1859). 

Protectionists, the name originally 
given to that section of the conservative 
party which opposed the repeal of the 
corn laws, and which separated from sir 
Robert Peel in 1846. Lord George 
Bentinck was the head of the party from 
1846 till his death in 1848. The naioe 
has since undergone modification. 

Proterins of Cappadocia, father of 
Cyra. (See Sinner Saved.) 

Protesila'os, husband of Laodamia. 
Being slain at the siege of Troy, the 
dead body was sent home to bis wife, 
who prayed that she might talk with him 
again, if only for three hours. Her 
prayer was granted, but when Protesiiaos 
returned to death, Laodamia died also.— 
Greek Mythology. 

(In Ff^nelon's TiUmaque,** Prolfeilaos” 
is meant for Louvois, the French minister 
of state.) 

Protestant DtiJce (The), James 
duke of Monmouth, a love-child of 
Charles II. So call^ because he re¬ 
nounced the Catholic faith, in which he 
had been brought up, and became a pro- 
testant (1619-1685). 

Protestant Pope Gim Vni- 
oenso Ganganelli, pope Clement XIV, So 
called from his enlightened policy, imd 
for his bull suppressing the Jesttits (syo^ 
1769-1774). 



PROTEUS. 


PROm 




' ^Srotdtui [Pro-it/ce], a sea-godi who 
‘"/ttsided ia the Chrp^thlan Sea. He had 
’ the power of chan ring his form at wfll. 
Being a prophet also, Milton calls him 
*' tho Carpathian wizard. Afytko- 

bgy. 


Bf hoary N«reus’ wrinkled look, 

And the Carpathian wizard's hook [«r truUni], 
MU^: Cfimut {i6i4!^ 


T Periklym'enos. son of Neleus (a 
had the power of changing his form 
Into a bird, beast, reptile, or insect. As 
a bee, he perched on the chariot of 
Herakl^s {Herculh)^ and was killed. 

IT AristogiTON, from being dipped in 
the AchelSus (4 syl .), received the power 
of changing his form at will.— /V/te/aw; 
Tilimaqm^ xx. {1700). 

IF The GENII, both good and bad, of 
Eastern mythology had the power of 
changing their form instantaneously. This 
is powerfully illustrated by the combat be¬ 
tween the Queen of Beauty and the son 
of Eblis. The genius first appeared as 
-rii enormous lion, but the Queen of 
Beauty plucked out a hair, which became 
^ scythe, with which she cut the lion in 
pieces. The head of the lion now became 
a scorpion, and the princess changed her¬ 
self into a serpent; but the scorpion in¬ 
stantly made itself an eagle, and went 
in pursuit of the serpent. The serpent, 
however, being vigilant, assumed the 
form of a white cat; the eagle in an 
instant changed to a wolf, and the 
Oat, being hard pressed, changed into a 
worm; the wolf changed to a cock, and 
ran to pick up the worm, which, how¬ 
ever, became a fish before the cock could 
pick it up. Not to be outwittted, the 
ooek transformed itself into a pike to 
devour the fish, but the fish changed into 
a fire^ and the son of Eblis was burnt to 
ashes before he could make another 
change .—Nighis (“The Second 
Calender'’). 


Tvotexu or IProtJieiis, one of the two 
gentlemen of Verona. He is in love with 
Julia. His servant is Launce, and his 
father Anthonio or Antonio. The other 
mtleman is called Valentine, and his 
fiui^ 4 ove is SiMsL-SkaJterpear*: Tht 
Two GmtUmm of (1594) 

(Shakespeare calls the word Pro'-ie-Ms, 
Malone, Un lobnaon. etc., retain the<iin 
both natt^ed, but the Globe edition omits 
Hfiromthm) 

a Gospel falsely attributed to St James 


the Less, first bishop of Jemsateni: R is 
noted for its minute details of the Virgin 
and Jesus Christ. Said to be the pro¬ 
duction of L. Oarlnus of the second 
century. 

First of all we shall reheaisa . . . 

The natlrity of oar Lord. 

As written m the old record 
Of the ProUvm^ttm, 

L*ng^Uem: 

Protocol (Mr. Pefer), the attorney in 
Edinburgh employed by Mrs. Margaret 
Bertram of Singicside.— Sir IV. Scoit: 
Guy Mannering (time, George II.). 

Protosebasto* (The) or Ssbasto- 
CRATOR, the highest state officer in 
Greece.— W. Scott: Cwnt Robert «f 
Paris (time, Rufus). 

Protospathaire (The), or general 

of Alexius Comnfinus emperor of (areeoe. 
His name is Nicanor.— Sir W. Scott: 
Count Robert of Paris (time, Rufiis). 

Proud (Th£). Tarqixln II. of Rome 
was called Superhus (reigned B,C. 535- 
516, died 496). 

Otho IV. kaiser of Germany was called 
“ The Proud" (1175, iao9-Mi8)* 

Proud Ihike (The), Charles Sey¬ 
mour duke of Somerset. His childr^ 
were not allowed to sit in his presence; 
and he spoke to his servants by signs 
only {♦-1748). 

Proudfute \fiUvcr), the boasting 
bonnet-maker at Perth. 

Magdalen or Maudie Proudfute, 
Oliver's widow,— Sir W. Scott: Fair 
Maid of Perth (lime, Henry IV,). 


Prout (Father), the pseudonym of 
Francis Manonc^, a humorous writer in 
Frasers Magaeine, etc. (1805-1866). 


ProTerbial PliiloBopbj. Thoughts 
in a sort of venC} once very populari bF 
Martin Tupper, in three series (x83|8> 
184a, 1867). 


Proverbs (The Book of), one of the 
poetical books of the Old Testament^ 
which may conveniently be subdivided 
into five pirts— 


t. Tha intcodaOkMi Jcbg. 

«. Th«ptomBft»ofSoloaoateiit^ (ScttA. 


3. ProvMht ecuapUad in th* cilKo oi Hosaklali (da. 
nr.-xdva. (Son $xw. t*f , 

4. The vora m Aeta (ch. xol), 

5. The irotdt to idii|r Lamai hr Wi aioUiir (ti. 


Previn# the name assttmed by Abel 
htagwitch, Plo*sbenefnetor« Hewasacon^ 
vict, who had made a Ibrtuiie, and whose 



PROVOKIBP HUSBAND. 




jelM desire was to make Pip a genileiiiaii. 
!^picJUns: Gnat ExpectaHons (1^60), 

ihroTolced Kusband ( Tke\ a 
eomedy by Cibber and Vanbrugh. The 
“provoked husband** is lord Townly. 
iustiy annoyed at the conduct of his 
voung wife, who wholly neglects her 
Diisband and her home duties for a life 
of gambling and dissipation. The bus* 
bhnd, seeing no hope of amendment, 
resolves on a separate maintenance; but 
then the lady’s eyes are opened—she 
promises amendment, and b tor^en. 

(Thb come^ was Vanbrugh*s^tf«r«^y 
to London, left unfinished at hb death. 
Cibber took it, completed it. and brought 
h out under the title of The Provoked 
ffus^nd, 1728.) 

ProToked Wife (TAe), lady Brute, 
the wife of sir John &ute, who, by hb 
ill manners, brutality, and neglect, b 
“provoked** to intrigue with one Con¬ 
stant The intrigue b not of a very 
serious nature, since it b always inter¬ 
rupted before it makes hmd. At the 
eonclusion, sir John says-^ 

Surly 1 nuy be, tCubboni I «m not. 

For 1 have both forgiven and forgot. 

Sir 3 f. yanOrttgh 


Pmdee for proetprs; fbr 

deans.*- TbepyAMy prolo^ of 7*# Jprim- 
cess{i^y>\. 

Prndkoinme (Joseph), “ pup^ of 
Brard and Saint-Omer, calijmpnbt and 
swtMii expert in the courts of bw. Joseph 
Prudhomme b the synthesb of bourgeois 
imbecility; radiant, serene, and self- 
satisfied ; letting faiH from hiS fkt Ups 
“ one weak, washy, everlasting flood ** of 
peurile aphorbms and inane circondocu- 
tions. He says, “The car of the state 
floats on a precipice.'* “Thb sword b 
the proudest day of my Ufe.**— 
Monnier: Grandeur et Decadence de 
Joseph Prudhomme (185a). 


parallel, is moro Mlf-containod, moro ponderous and 
MSS poUto. . . In 1857 Mooaier turned bla pieoe Into 
a bulky voluma. entitled Vic it Opmiont di M, 
Prudh^tittne. 

Prue {hfiss), a schoolgirl still under 
the charge of a nurse, very precocious 
and very injudiciously brought up. Mbs 
Pme b the daughter of Mr. Foresight ,a 
mad astrologer, and Mrs. Foresi^t a 
frail nonentity. —Congreve : Love for Love 
(»69S)- 


VroTOst of Bnu:ea(Tii«). atra^y 
based on “The Serf, in Leitch Ritchie's 
Romance of Hietory. Published anony¬ 
mously in 1836; the author b S. 
Knowles. (For the plot, see Ber- 
TULPHB, p. 115.) 

Provlor {Hugh), any vagrant or 

highwayman. 

For fisar of ll^h Prowlar, get homo with the rest. 

Twtgr: FOHlfuHdrvd P^intx •/G«p4 
Husbandry, asodU. ss (fSS7K 

Prudo&oe {hfistress), the lady at* 
Cendant on Violet ward of lady Arundel 
When Norman “ the sea-captain '* made 
love to Violet, Mbtress Prudence remon¬ 
strated, “ What wUl the countess say if I 
allow myself to see a stranger npe^ung to 
her ward ? '* Norman clapped a guinea 
on her left eye, and asked, “What see 
you now?** “Why, nothing with my 
left €^,'* she answered, ** but the right 
has still a morbid senaibUity.*' “Poor 
thing I ** said Norman ; “ this golden 
ointment soon will cure It. Whiu see 
you now, my Prudence?** “Not a 
soul,** she sadd,—Lord Lytton: The Sea- 
Capitdm (1839). 

the wile of MeUbaus in 
QbUoer*8 Canterbury Tales {“The 
I^'ilhle/* in prose, 1388). 


Tbs IsTS'Scetke between jack Bsanlster 
fts ** Tattle,” «nd " Miss Prue." when this latter put 
was acted by Mrs. Iordan, was probably never Mr> 
passed in rich natural comedy.—/% Rcynsldt. 


Prunee and Prisms, the words 

which give the lip the right plie of the 
highly aristocratic mouth, as Mrs. Geanal 
teUs Amy Dorrit, 

**‘Papa gives a pretty form to the Ups. 'Pepn, 

* potatoes, pouUrv, ‘prunes and prisms.' Yon wffi 
find It servicaable ii you say to yourself on entering a 
room.' Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunee. end piisiUi;' — 
Dickens: LittU Dorrit (1855). 


H General Burgoyne, in The Heiress, 
makes lady Emily tdl Miss Aberip that 
the magic words are “nimini ptmini;** 
and that if she will stand bdore her 
mirror and pronounce these words 
peatedly, she cannot fail to give her lips 
that happy plie which b known as the 
“Paphian mimp.’*—TArf Heiress, til. e 
(1781). 

Pm'sio, king of Alvarecchia, slain 
by Z^bi'ao,—Ariosto: Orlassdo Purio 9 $ 
{1516). 


Pry (Paul), one of those idSiSl 
meddung fellows, who, having no en^ 
ployment of their own. are i 
interfering in the iflkirs of du 
---Poole: Past/Pty (it^^ 



PRWWEN. 


PSYCARPAIt 


g ity d w W i or PKmwiK (f.v.), ctlled 
In the MaHncgim the ship of king 
Arthur. It was also the name of his 
ihidd. TaJiessin speaks of it as a ship, 
and Robert of Gloucester calls it a shield. 

IffS mM tlMt h«t Prfdvren. 

y% sucrd ha was jrsurd. that so strong was aad 
k0M; 

rt was vdopad, luis notir no such yawena. 
]n ys right hond yt uuice be noro, that ycluped was Ron. 

I. f»4. 

PzjaiiO {Hester), in Hawthorne’s 
novd entitled The Scarlet Letter (1850). 

Psalmanasaor {George). (See under 
Forgers, etc., p. 385.) 

Psalmist {The). King David is 
called “The Sweet Psalmist of Israel” 
(3 Sawe, xxiii. i). 

Psalms. One hundred and fifty 
pieces of poetry composed by different 
persons and collected together in the Old 
Testament 

In the Septuagint the whole collection 
Is styled (Psalms), songs sung to 

a mnsic^ accom^niment In the New 
Testament the Psalter is called BtjSXof 
** the Book of Psalms ” {Luhe xx. 
4a; Acts i. 30). 

The Psalms are divided into five 
bodka 

Tbo finl boob consbts, with two or three exceptkma, 
of Paidms of David ; Die second, of a series of Psalms 

a iba soaa of Korah, and another series by David ; 

I third, of two minor coUectioaa, oiM auptKMed to 
bo by Asaph, and the other by tha sons of Korah. 
ta the fifth we have one group of '* PUgrim songs ^ 
fp. toSL and another group of ** HaOdujah Psalms,” 
oadi of them manifestly, in the first instance, distinct 
hymn-books or htargMs.—PrmnvfM; Th* Psmimu, 
roL Ip. 1A- 

Perowne thinks that the Psalms now 
Massed in the first book were nearly all 
written Ysf David, and were prob^ly 
collected Solomon, who would naturallV 
provide for the preservation of his fathers 
poetrv. The next collection was not 
completed tiQ the time of Hezekiah. 
Iho^bly we owe the preservation of 
many of the Psalms attributed to David, 
and grcmped k the second book, to ** the 
Oien of Hezekiah.” In the time of Esra 
and Nehemiah the Psalter was enriched 
}Bf a large munber of longs written during 
and afmr tbs Exile. The fourth and 
fifth books are due, in the main, to this 
period; but now and then we find an 
mriier pialm, probably some rdk of 
the ancient pmlroody of Israel, not 
hitherto classed in any cdlectkai, and, 
perhMp^ p r es erved by oral repkftfoo 
irom mther to ton. 


Tha meat aadaar wnfi, thoaa of Otfld ^ «f 
Da^ tbaa. am driaSr^ntabiad la Pas. l-f £ 
sUiL-lzBads. awtidy tboM af tha midftla paiM of 
Habaaw poatry. la xe.—d. by fiur tha aBd<*>kr wa 
of tha later data, compoaaa dathw or aihar the 
Babytoalah captirity.—/ h rawo u ; ^mSm^ ooL 1. p. f» 

The following psalms are supposed to 
refer to incidents in the life of Mvid 


Ps. Ubt. Sau! watcbtag to slay David ft Sam. lA*. ti). 
criiL David biding ia tba cava of AduBam (a 

axaiv. D^'d's *iigbt from AbUaaladi (s 5 mm. nt. 

hrL Dari? at Gath fisigning madneM <s Sam. art. 


pavidTa tba wildaniettafXuds^fi Siam. xxfl. 


cxlfi. 

cr..cvi. 


U. 

«. 

vO. 

la. 

svHL 


Doag iiaforBiIng aga^st ttevid'fi SaMki^. 

maa of Z3pb Infonniag mnlaat Dovld 
(i Sam nifi. if, ao). 

David bidiag la the cava ftoa Saul (i 5<aiw. 
xxiv.). 

David's prayer at the time. 

Tha nsalmt sung when tha aih waa brooght 
back from the house of Obad-edom (i Chrm. 

On tbSTvlAory gained bi tba vaUey af Salt 
fa Sam. viU. 

After Nathan's reproof fa 5««t. zlL s-aO. 

David after bis f%ht irom Jerusalaai (a Sam. 
*v. t4-]7). 

David's trust is God hi bis deep ififctlna 
fs Sam xvL). 

David's bitter grief at Ahaaloas'K eoodoct 
fa Sam xvi.h 

David's psalm of thanksglvinf whso hi Us 
enemim bad bean aubduad fa 5«a«. xxSL). 

After tba plague was stayed. 


N.B.—For two of these wc have the 
Bible authority: a Sam, xxii. and a 
Chron. xvi. 7. Ps. xc, is asi^bed te 
Moses. The Pss. cxx. to cxxxiv. are 
called **Son^ of Demes.” and were 
sung by the Jews on uieir march home 
from Babylon; subsequently they were 
used by the priests as they went up to the 
temple for ihdr daily service. Pss, 
cxlvL to ct were probably composed ^ 
the dedication of the restored temple. 
Ps. lx. refers to the victory of /oab 
over the Edomites (a Sasst, vii. 13), 
(See Sabbath>day Psalms and HaujIt 
LVjAH Psalms, Pilgrims' Songs.) 


Fnaltmr of Tarah or Tara, a 
volume in which the early kings of 
Ireland inserted all historic events and 
enactments. It began in the reign of 
CRlam Fodlah, of the family of Ir. B.C. 
900. and was read to the assembled 
princes when they met in the conventioa 
which assembled in the great hall of that 
splendid palace. Also called TWwV 
Psaltery. 


Thair tribe, they said, tbi&r hlgb i 
Wm vttnf fai TamL*$ PsaSttrp. 

CamphtU: aCmmoPt OMA 


Paolioiit ( Tke). (See Soypt, p, jal) 




PSfCHK 


PUCELIX 


fn)S« Icing offered to eMXty the yotmg 
Peycarpai over a lake; bat a water- 
tavdm made its appearance, and the frog 
king, to save himself, dived under water, 
wherel^ the mouse prince lost his life. 
This catastrophe brought about the fatal 
BattU 4^the Frogs and Mice. Translated 
from the Greek into English verse 1 ^ 
Parnell (1679-1717). 

a most beautiful 
maiden, with whom Cupid fell in love. 
The god told her she was never to seek 
to know who be was; but Ps^cb6 could 
not resist the curiosity of looking at him 
as he lay asleep. A drop of the hot oil 
from Psychd's lamp, falling on the love- 
god, woke him, and be instantly took to 
^ght. Psyche now wandered from place 
to place, persecuted by Venus ; but after 
enduring ineffable troubles, Cupid came 
at last to her rescue, married her, and 
bestowed on her immortality. 

(This exquisite allegory is from the 
Golden Ass of ApulSios. Lafontaine has 
turned it into F'rench verse. |i. Laprade 
(bom tSia) has rendered it Into French 
most exquisitely. The English version, 
Mrs. Tighe (1805}, in six cantos, la 
simply unreadable.) 

*.* Tlie story of Cupid and Psy<di6 Is 
an allegory, meaning that romances of 
love, like castles in die air, are exquisite 
till we look at them as realities, when 
they instantly vanish, and leave only dis¬ 
appointment and vexation behind. 


Ftali, the Creator, in Egyptian my¬ 
thology. ** Amen '* is the E^ptian god¬ 
head 

Hath aot PUh, tha Creator, fadiiooad the form to 
iUte laiperUl garbt— RUtrHmgg^ • CUt^mirm. 

O Amnm, god of goda, who haat beoa fraa the 
beftanhtg • . . eho Mslf>begoC, who tfiaO bo to aS 
Oleniity.. .. Qstea unto ioo.--.iV. JUdtr Hmegmrd: 
Chr^owia, «h. iU. 


FtaraoiglSrplitui [** kuon^scooper**\, 
one the mouse chieftains.— PameU: 
Batik of the />qgr and Mieo» hi (about 
* 7 m). 

PI«Rio|^UgTia["foeM-«a<w''], one 

ci the mouse chkftans. 


lWdlioPto»ophagoa<Httda»hb way 
thro* iMoafcing rania, and laada the dreodAit dsjr. 
JNo nibbling pnnco aaceUed ia Serceacm moto.-* 
till tnronu ted him an the Meaga boar. 

Rm'nm: Ftriret mnd 


]n«m0tiraotM f'‘A<raw*-g»eio<r*^ 
fatl^ of **the meaMicker,"’ I^rcomM 
Mtt of TVoxartasi the bread-eater**}, 
the k^g of the mloei was son 


of LycomilS, and grandson of Pterno* 
tractai.— Parnell: Batik of the Progs omB 
Micot i (about xyxa). 

Ptolomeait System {The), King 
Alfonso, speaking of this system, said, 
if he had been consulted at the creation 
of the world, he would have spared the 
Maker of it many absurdities. 

1 Mttle aU these thinga bjr latiiitieo . , , 

Uke kinr AUbnso. 

BjfrfiM : Vitim i^ymdgnuni (iSath' 

Ptolemy’s Great Book was called 
the Almagest (Arabic, «/, '* the," am- 
jisti, ** greatest^), meaning the chief book 
of astronomy on the geometric systena 
It was written in the second century of 
our era, and was the standard woik for 
fourteen centuries, when Ptc^emy was 
superseded by Copernicus, who pointed 
out the difference between real moikm 
and apparent motion ; and that the eaitk 
is a mere planet 

TravidUng In a mihraj cantage. the hedfsi aag 
hnuBoa seem to be running the oppoeite way te ms* 
aaiiwa. and the carriage seems te be motiooleaa. 

Public Good (The League of the), m 
league between the dukes Burgundy, 
Brittany, and other French prinoea 
against Louis XJL 

Publio'ola, of the Despatch neww> 
paper, was the assumed name of Mr. 
Williams, a vigorous political writer. 

Publius, the surviving son of Horatha 
after the combat between the three Hora- 
tian brothers against the three Curiatii of 
Alba. He entertained the Roman notion 
that a patriot's soul can feel no ties but 
duty, and know no voice of kindred ** if 
it conflicts with his country's weal. Hts 
Bisier was engaged to Cains Curiadiis, 
one of the three Alban champions; and 
when she reproved him for ** murdning ** 
her betrothed, he slew her, for he iovod 
Rome more than be loved friend, sisUgr* 
brother, or the sacred name of father.-^ 
Whitehead: The Roman Pother {1741)* 

Pucel. LaklPueelUredintheUmm 
of **Musyke," Graunde Amoure, sent 
thither by Fame to be instructed by the 
seven ladies of science, fell in love with 
her, and ultimately married her. Aft^ 
his death, Remcmbraunce wrote his 
•'cpiiaphy on his graue."— The 
Passetpme of Pksure (1506, printed 

1515)- 

Pno«U« {Im), a surname nvM ta 
Joan of Are the "Maid of Odeaaa* 
(teio-1431). 



>PUC|C, 


88 a 


WtlPKfR 


r generally called Hobgoblin. 

£ame as Ropia Goodfellow. Shakespeare, 
in Midsummer NiMsI>ream^ represents 
him as *'a very Shetlander a.tiong the 
gossamer-winged, dainty-limbed fairies, 
strong enough to knock all their heads 
together; a rough, knurly-limbed, faMm- 
faced, shock-pated, mischievous Uttle 
urchin.” 

He IC^roH] me^cth Puck, which most men cell 
HoboobUn. and on him doth fall. 

With words from fireiu^ spoken. 

Hob 1 hohl" quoth Hob; ‘^God save your gT«c«.. 

Drayton: Nyn^kidta (1593). 

Pudding {Jack), a gormandising 
clown. In French he is C2dled Jean 
Poictge : in Dutch, Pickel^Herringe ; in 
Italian Macaroni ; in German, John 
Stiusage (Hanswurst). 

Pnddle-Bock Hill, St. Andrew’s 
Hill, Blaclririars, leading down to Puddle 
W^arf, Ireknd Yard. 

PUPP, servant of captain Loveit, and 
husband of Tag of whom he stands in 
awe. — Garrick : Miss in Her Teens {1753). 


Pnif {Mr. ), a man who had tried his 
hand on everything to get a living, and 
at last resorts to criticism. He says of 
himself, **I am a practitioner in pane¬ 
gyric, or to speak more plainly, a pro¬ 
fessor of the an of puffing.'* 

**1 open,* sal's PuiT, ‘‘with a dock strikioi'. to beget 
.ea ewnu attention In the audience; it also marks the 
time, which is four o'dock in the morning, and saves a 
deaniptioci of the rising sun, and a great deal about 
gttdiog the eastern hemisphere"—.SAwridew; THo 

CHftCt L X (1779). 

**Cod forbid," says Mr Puff, “ that, Ina free country, 
jdl the floe words in the lazupiage should be engrossed 
'^the h^eber characters of the piece."—-Sfr Sr. SooU: 
Thi Drama. 

. Puff, publisher. He says— 


*' Panegyric and piabe I and what wfii that do with 
Che pablic f Why, who will give money to be told that 
Me. Sucb*a-one is a wiser and better nun thanUmself! 
Ho* no 1 tts quite and dean out of nature^ A good 
cousing satire, now, well powdered with personal 
pepper, and seasoned with the spirit of petty, that 
denmttshes a conspicuous chaceaer, and slnkB him 
betow our own terrel,—there, tbere, we are pleaacd; 
then we chudde and grin, and toss the half-crowns on 
Cbe counter."—/Vwk; ITu Patron 1x764). 


. Puff {JMr. PariempexV a sayer of 
smart things, which he iathers on his 
valet Booby, his monkw, or his parrot— 
Disraeli (lord BeaconsheUl): Vivian Grey 
<l8a6‘^). 


PlUf* a mischievous little goMin, called 
Puck by Shakespeare.—PdH Jonson : 
The Devil is an Ass (x6i6}. 


Pngfia Otroolts a sheriiTs officer at 
Fairport—.* TkeAnHquary 
(time, Gemite IlL). 


Pngma Povoo'imm battle 
the pigs"), a poem' extending to several 
hundm lines, in which every word 
begins with the letter p> (See F, p. 793.) 

Ptil'oi (/..), poet of Florence (1432- 
1487), author of the herot-comic poem 
called Morganti Maggiort. a mixture of 
the bizarre, the serious, and the comic, 
in ridicule of the romances of chivalry. 
This Don Juan class of poetry has since 
been called Bemesque. from Francesco 
Berni of Tuscany, who greatly excelled 
in iu 

Puld was sire of the half-serious rhyni& 

Who sang when cliivdry was more quixotic. 

And revdied in the fhnetes of the time. 

True knights, chaste dames, huge giants, kings 

despotic. 

Byron: Don yuan. It. 6 (xtso)- 

PuHa^no, leader of the Nasamo'ni. 
He was slain bv Rinaido.— Ariosto : Or¬ 
lando Furioso (1516). 

Pumbleohoolc, uncle to Joe Gargery 
the blacksmith. He was a well-to-do 
corn-chandler, and drove his own chaise- 
cart. A hard-breathing, middle-aged, 
slow man was uncle Pumblechook, with 
hshy eyes and sandy hair inquisitivdy on 
end. He called Pip, in his facetious way, 

six-pen'orth of ha*pence; ” but wlien 
Pip came into bis fortune, Mr. Fumble* 
chook was the most servile of the servile, 
and ended almost every sentence with, 
“ May I, Mr. Pip?*’ i.e. have the honour 
of shaking hands with you again.— 
Dickens: Great Expectations 

Pnmperxiickel {His Transparency), 
a nickname by which the Times satirized 
the minor German princes. 

Some ainety men and ten drummers constitute their 
whole embattled boat on the pamde-ground befrne 
their palace; and their whole re^ue is suppoed W a 
percentage <m the tax levied on strai^n M the 
Putnpcnucical korMal.—rnwar. July xt, iffitt. 

Piuapkixi {Sir Gilbert), a country 
gentleman placed with a ward (Miss 
Kitty Sprightl}^ and a set of servants all 
stage mad. He entertains captain Oiarles 
Stanley and captain Harry Stukdy at 
Strawberry Hall; Stanly, under cover 
of acting, makes love to Kitty (an heiress), 
elopM with her, imd marries her. 

Miss Bridget Pumpkin, sister of sir 
Gilbert of Strawberry Hall. A Mrs. 
Malaprop. She says, ** The Oredts, the 
Romans, and the Xrikh are barbarian 
nations who had plays; ** but sir dilbert 
says, "they were au Jacobites," She 
speaks of " taking a degree at oiir prin¬ 
cipal adverrity f *^askir **lf the Muses are 
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**i8e thM At Strawberry Hall, with any 
other of his friends." Miss Pumpkin 
hates ** play-acting.** but does not object 
to bye<-inaldng.— Jackman: All the 
WarlcTi a Stage (1777). 

Pun. He who would make a fun 
would pick a focket, generally ascribed 
to Dr, Johnson {1709-1784); but by Moy 
Thomas to Dr. Donne (1573-1631). 

W. H. Fyai, In tVim mnd fTmlnuts, toI. II. p. *77, 
Htyt, **lt u v*U known that John Donnii 11657-17)4) 
exocnttd « pun. Ho oaid, ^Il« that would mako a 
pm Would not acnipto to pick a pockot.' If Mojr 
Thomas U rifhe, Dr. Donna has tbo pre-omlnoneo; 
but puns wit* lads and lasses, Uko rlddloa. sharpoa 
thoir Wim, and somotlmos contain wit credltablo to 

matamoeo.** 

IhUlOh, derived from the Latin Mimi, 
through the Italian P;r//iVfa<//d. It was 
orifliially intended as a characteristic 
representation. The tale is this : Punch, 
in a fit of jealousy, strangles his infant 
child, when Judy flies to her revenge. 
With a bludgeon she belabours her 
husband, till he becomes so exasperated 
that he snatches the bludgeon from her. 
knocks her brains out. and .^ngs the 
dead body into the street." Here it 
attracts the notice of a police-officer, who 
enters the house, and Punch flies to save 
his life. He is. however, arrested by an 
officer of the Inquisition, and is shut up 
in prison, from which be escapes by a 
golden key. The rest of the allegory 
shows the triumph of Punch over slander 
in the shape of a dog, disease In the 
guise of a doctor, death, and the devil 

*. * Pantalone was a Venetian merchant; 
Dottare, a Bolognese physician; Spa- 
vienfOt a Neapolitan braggadocio ; Pulli- 
(inella, a wag of Apulia; Giangurgolo 
and Covielht two clowns of C^abria; 
Gelstmino, a Roman beau; Belframe, a 
Milanese simpleton; Brighella, aFerrarese 
pimp; and Arleahino, a blundering ser¬ 
vant of Bergamo. Each was clad in an 
appropriate dress, had a characteristic 
maskf and spoke the dialect of the place 
be represented. 

Besides these, there were Amorvsos or 
immmoratas^ with their servettas or 
waiting-maids, as Smeratdina^ Colom- 
kimtt SPilletkti etc., who spoke *ruscan. 
---Walker: On the Revival (f the Drama 
in Itafy, 849. 

^Nahhik, the periodical, started In 1841. 
*nie first cover was designed by A. S. 
Honniag; the present one by R. Doyle, 

IFlItw [Simon], a Pennsylvanian 
otiileir. Bdint nbovLi to visit London 
lo^ ntlettd ^^l• quarterly meeting of bis 


sect, he brix^ with him a letter of intro¬ 
duction to Obadiah Prim, a rigid, stem 
quaker, and the guardian of Anne Lovely, 
an heiress worth /30,00a Colon^ 
Feign well, availing himself of this letter 
of introduction, passes himself off as 
Simon Pure, and gets established as the 
accepted suitor of the heiress. Presently 
the real Simon Pure makes his appear¬ 
ance, and is treated as an impostor and 
swindler. The colonel hastens on the 
marriage arrangements, and has no sooner 
completed them, than Master Simon re¬ 
appears, with witnesses to prove his 
identity; but it is too late, and colonel 
Feignwell freely acknowledges the ** bold 
str<nce he has made for a wife.**— Mrs. 
Centlivre: A Bold Stroke for a Wife 

(1717). 

Purefoy [Master), former tutor of 
Dr. Anthony RochccUffe the plotting 
royalist —Sir W. Scott: Woodstock\}jasyb, 
Commonwealth). 

Purgatory, by Dant8. in thirtv-three 
cantos {1308). Having emerged from 
bell, Dantd saw in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere four stars, *' ne’er seen before, save 
by our first parents.” The stars were 
symbolical of the four cardinal virtues 
(prudence, justice, fortitude, and tem¬ 
perance). Turning round, he observed 
old Cato, who said that a dame from 
heaven had sent him to prepare the 
Tuscan poet for passing through . Pur- 
gato^. Accordingly, witn a slender reed 
old Cato girded him, and from bis face 
be washed “all sordid stain,** restoring 
to it *' that hue which the dun shades 
of hell bad covered and concealed" 
(canto i.). Dant4 then followed his guide 
Virgil to a huge mountain in mid-ocean 
antipodal to JudM, and b^;an the ascent 
A party of spirits were fenied over at th« 
same time 1^ an angd. amongst whom 
was Casella, a musician, one of Dantgs 
friends. The mountain, he tells us, is 
divided into terraces, and terminates in 
Earthly Paradise, which is separated 
from it by two rivers—Lcthfi and Eu'noe 
(g 4y/.). The first eight cantos ere occu¬ 
pied by the ascent, and then they come 
to the gate of Puigatory. This gate Is 
approa^ed by three stairs (faiib. peM- 
tence, and piety); the first stair is trans¬ 
parent white marble, as dear as crystal; 
the second is black and cracked ; and the 
third is of bk>od-red porphyry (canto It*), 
llid porter marked on Demt^'s fbr^end 
seven Fs [peeeata, **sitks**). and uM 
him he would lose one at 
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tin be reached the river which divided 
Poiffatorj from Paradise. Virgil con- 
tkiued his guide till they came to Leth^, 
when he left him during ^eep (canto xxx.). 
Dantd was then dragged through tiie 
river Leth6, drank of the waters of 
Eunde, and met Beatrice^ who conducted 
him till he arrived at the sphere of 
unbodied light," when she resigned her 
office to St Bernard. 

Pvrron, one of the doctors in 
Moli^res comedy of Lt Malade Imagu 
Mire, When the patient’s brother inter 
fered, and sent the apothecary away with 
tus dysters, Dr. Purgon got into a 
towering rage, and threatened to leave 
the bouse and never more to visit it. He 
then said to the patient, *'Que vous 
tombiec dans la bradypepsie . * . de la 
bradypepsie dans la dyspepsie . . . de la 
dyspepsie dans I'apepsie . . . de I'apepsie 
dans la lienterie . . . de la lienterie dans 
la dyssenterie . • , de la dyssenterie dans 
rh^dropisie . . . et I’hydropisie dans la 
pnvation de la vie." 

Votra M. Pursm. ... c‘est uifhoinnie tout m^doda 
dopubU t^te jiuqu'«ux pi«d&: un hontm* qui crott k 
MS r4gtes plus qu' S toute* kw d^monstmiotis det 
BUtliSmatiques, «C qui croirait du crimo k le« voulolr 
mxvainmT ; qui no voir rton d’obscur dans U m^docioo, 
lion do douteux, riea do diftcilo; ot aui. avoc uno fan* 
pituositA do prevention, uno roideur do conflsnce, uno 
hsutolite do sens comoiua ot do raison, donno ao 
travors dos puiiration? ot dos saignees, et no Italanco 
Utome cboso.—e/Wiierv .* JU Mmimdt Jmsfinmirt, UL 


Pmita'ni (/), **the puriun," that is 
Elvi'ra, daughter of lord Walton also a 
puritan, affianced to Ar'turof/t^rcf ArfAur 
TalM) a cavalier. On the day of 
espousals, Arturo aids Enrichetta {/fern- 
rietta, widow gf Charles /.) to escape; 
and Elvira, supposing that he is eloping, 
loses her reason. On his return, Arturo 
explains the fact to Elvira, and they vow 
nothing on earth shall part them more. 
This vow is but just made, when Arturo 
is arrested for treason, and led off to 
execution. At this crisis, a herald an¬ 
nounces the defeat of the Stuarts, and 
Cromwell pardons all political offenders; 
affiereupon Arturo is released, and marries 
Elvira.—/ Puritani (an opera, 

ffbe libretto of this opera is by C 
Bepoli.) 

Pvritfjr {Diversims aw rk on the 
eamiym and ctymoU^ of Eaglih words, 
by John Horne, the son of a poulterer in 
Umdoii, In 1782 be assumed the name 
of Toobe, from Mr, Tooke of Purity, in 
Smt^i with whom ba often stayed, ana 


who left him £ 9 ooo fvoL I*, xySgs voL H,, 
1805). 

Vnxplv ZsluiA {TTU), the huinea 

body. It is the name of a poem in 
twelve cantos, by Phineas Fletcher (16831. 
Canto i. Introduction. Cantos ii.-v. An 
anatomical description of the human 
body, considered as an island kingdom, 
C^ntovi The** intellectual man." Canto 
vii. The '* natural man," with its affec¬ 
tions and lusts. Canto viii. The world, 
the flesh, and the devil, as the enemies 
of man. Cantos ix., x. The friends of 
man who enable him to overcome these 
enemies. Cantos xi., xii. The battle of 
“ Mansoul," the triumph, and the mar¬ 
riage of Eclecta. The whole is supposed 
to be sung to shepherds by Thirsil a 
shepherd. 

PuMllmi, Feeble-mindedness per¬ 
sonified ; weak, distrustful heart" 
Fully described in canto viii. of The 
Pu^U Island. (Latin, pusillus^ ** fWisil- 
.aniraous. ) 

Fuss in Boota. from Charles Per- 
rault’s tale Le Chat A»///(i697), Perrault 
borrowed the tale from the Nights of 
Straparola an Italian. Straparola's N^hts 
were translated into French in I58<, and 
PcrrauU's Contes de Pies were published 
in 1697. Ludwig Tieck, the German 
novelist, reproduce the same tale in his 
Volksmdrchen (1795), called in Gmnan 
Der Gestie/elte Kater, The cal is mar¬ 
vellously accomplished, and by ready writ 
or ingenious tricks secures a forttme and 
rojral wife for bis master, a penniless 
young miller, who passes under the name 
of the marquis de Cai^abas. In the 
Italian tale, puss is called ** Constantlne*{i 
cat" 

Futria FUdB (The), the Utde-Add 
of Aix, in Provence, where Marius over¬ 
threw the Teutons, B.C. xoa. 

Fwyll’a Bag {Prince), a hag Uiat It 
was impossible to fiU. 

Com Ohm i» by Wfmli, dud la fsmd fimiili, 
and hdtdittf a bag biMd, and aalTitocmQg bill a 

baffd oT food, and 1 wttl caitta fbat If all tbo MW and 
llq^ tbat anr in chM aavan cantaavaa wwt pnt Into 
It, it would ba Ro fullar tlMm bafocok—^4# 

(** t^wyU PrtRca of Dyvad," twatftli cantury). 

Pygmalloiu the statuary of Qrpnts. 
He resolved never to many, but became 
enamoured of hit own tvoiy statue, which 
Venus endowed with life, and the ilatUitry 
married* 

(Morris has a poem on the suMeot in 
Ms Maeiify PanuMm (**Ai|gnst ^b and 
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Ofibol a comedy. In Gilbert's comedjr, 
P^malion provokes the jealousy of his 
wile Cynisca by his Unre for the statue, 
and she calls dow^n blindness on him. 
Afterwards they become reconciled, Pyg¬ 
malion's sight is restored, and the Galatea 
becomes a statue again.) 

Fan in loue witk thet«. 

Ai did Pygmalion with bis carved tvM. 

(Lord Brooke calls the statue a carved 
tree.” There is a vegetable ivory, no 
doubt one of the palm species, and there 
is the iioft tru, the wood of which is black 
as jet. The former could not bo known 
to Pygmalion, but the latter might, as 
Virgil speaks of it in his GeargUs, ii. 117, 
"India nigrum fert ebenum. Probably 
lord Brooke blundered from the resem¬ 
blance between ebor (‘‘ ivory **) and ebon^ 
in Latin "ebenum.") 

Pygmj, a dwarf. The pygmies wete 
a nation of dwarfs, alwa^ at war with 
the cranes of Scythia. They were not 
above a foot hign, and lived somewhere 
at the "end of the earth’’—«thcr in 
Thrace, Ethiopia, India, or the Upper 
Nile. The pygmy women were mothers 
at the age of three, and old women at 
eight. Ihcir houses were built of egg¬ 
shells, They cut down a blade of wheat 
with an axe and hatchet, as we fell huge 
forest trees. 

One day, they resolved to attack Her¬ 
cules in bis sleep, and went to work as in 
a siege. An army attacked each hand, 
and the archers attacked the feet. Her¬ 
cules awoke, and with the paw of his lion- 
skin overwhelmed the whole host, and 
carried them captive to king Eurystheus. 

IT Sw’ift has availed himself of this fable 
in GulUvet^s Travels {" LilHput," i;36). 

Sobweiaftinh, it to Mild, Mt tlw Akken ^gmks) in 
tiM Mondbitmi country. 

Dr. ImMt Wotr and Wtomui, urtio rBont^ mt* 
plorod tk« sankura. also canw iqmmi a nation of 
pygmius, not excoedtng t'l metre In lielgtit. lliese 
dWarto am caDed " Batua,** and tlidr cUof •mploy' 
oMnt to tba manulacttMPa of palm oQ. Tho main limgbt 
of ttoMo fhtte folk to I's metro. 

» amw upon p3rgn»ies hi lito AfHean explore- 
•BVIbo Sift specimen at an Arab settlomant 
nenr the Amtarl Falls—a woman thlrty'three Inches hi 
holght. The pygmies are said to be thickly scattered 
norm of Uio Sturl, ftom tha Ngn^ oaatwaxd. 
—JRtortollty** JDttrMtsf pp. W, 19I 

Mid Pluck {Messrs.), the 
tbols and toadies of sir Mulberry Hawk. 
They laugh at all his jokes, snub all who 
attempt to rival their patron, and are 
ready to swear to anything sir Mulbeny 
wishes to be confirm^. —.* 


Pyladoa and Oreataa, inseparablw 

friends. Pylades was a nephew of king 
Agamemnon, and Orestes was Aga¬ 
memnon's son. The two cousins con¬ 
tracted a friendship which has become 
proverbial. Subsequently, PyladSs mar¬ 
ried Orestes’s sister Electra. 

(Lagrange-Chancel has a Frendi drama 
entitle Orests et Pylade (1695). Voltaire 
also {Oreste^ X75o)> The two characters 
are introduced into a host of plays, 
Greek, Italian, French, and English. 
See Andxouachs, p. 43.) 

Pyme'aaoii, one of Vulcan's work¬ 
men in the smithy of mount Etna. (Greek, 
fUr akmBn, " fire anvil") 

Far passing Bronteiu or Pynemon grot, 

Tha which la Opari do day and night 
Frama thundarbolts for Jova. 

S^tHStr: Fmirit Qu**iu, hr. s (<WS). 

Pyramid. According to Diodo'ma 
Sic'ulus {Hist., i.) and Pliny {Nat. Hist., 
xxxvl la), there were 360.000 men em¬ 
ployed for nearly twenty years upon one 
of the pyramids. 

The largest pyramid was built l:^ 
Cheops or Suphis, the next largest by 
CepbrSnds or Sen-Suphis, and the third 
by Mench6r6s last king of the fourth 
Egyptian dynasty, said to have lived 
before the birth of Abraham. 

(Respecting the third pyramid, there Is 
a tradition that it was built by Rhoddpis 
or Rhodopd, the Greek courtesan. 
Rhodoyis means the " rosy-eheeked.*') 

Tim Rhodop 4 that built tha pyimmid. 

Tennystm : Tfu FHnutr. fl. (sa|li)L 

Pyramid of Xeaioo. This pyramid 
is said to have been built in the reign of 
Montesuma emperor of Mexico (1466- 
1520). Its base is double the size of 
Cheops’s pyramid, that is. 1423 feet each 
side, DUX its height does not exceed 164 
feet. It stands west of Puebla, faces the 
four cardinal points, was used as a 
mausoleum, and is usually called "The 
Pyramid of Cholula." 

Pyr*amoe (in Latin, Pyr^mms), the 
lover of ThisbA Supposing Thisb8 had 
been tom to pieces by a bon, Pyramos 
stabs k'msclf " under a mulberry tree" 
in his unitterable grief. Thisb6 finds the 
dead body, and kals herself on the same 
spot. Ever since then the ^uioe of mulr 
berries has been blood-stained.---GrwA 
Mytkolegy. 

(Shakespemne has introduetd a burlesqiiiS 
or this pretty love story in his Midsm mmef 
Alight's Dream: but Ovid has told 
tale beautifully.) 
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, Jiyxe'al, ths lienee*. 

IVho [Btn,iy V,\ bjr his cooqaerliiff tvoid slhorfd •■ 
th« Uwfsurpiiss, 

Which twbct th« Petunennuiitr and the P]rvs(sA BMk 
Druytm: P0fy»iHmt !▼. (s6a). 

{Benmenmaur, a bill in Caernanron- 

shire.) 

Tyrgo Follni'eei, an extravagant 
blusterer. (The word means “tower and 
town taker* )—Plautus .* Miles Ghriesus. 

If the modem reader knows aothlna of Pyis^o 
PoUiillces and Thraso, Pistol and ParoUte i If he ts shut 
euT (h>ni Nephelo-Coccygia, he may take refuge bi 
LlUlput •^Macaulay, 

*.• “Thraso,” a bully in Terence 
{The Eunuch); “Pistol,” in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor and a Henry / V,; 
“ Parollfis,” in AHs Well that Ends 
Well; ** Nephelo-Coccygia” or cloud 
cuckoo-town, in Aristophanes (The 
Birds); and “ Lilliput,” in Swift {Gul¬ 
liver's Travels), 

Fy'roolefl (3 ^l*) and his brother 
Cy'mocl^s (3 syl,), sons of Acra't^ {in¬ 
continence). The two brothers are about 
to strip sir Guyon, when prince Arthur 
comes up and slays both of them.— 
Spenser: Fafrie Queene, ii. 8 (1590). 

Pyrooles and Hiuddonui, heroes 
whose exploits are told by sir Philip 
Sidney in nis Arcadia (1581). 


fcMT hls friendshiD for Damoih Wlite 
Damon was condemned to death 
Dionysius the new-made king of Sym- 
cuse, Pvthias obtained for him a respite 
of six hours, to go and bid farewell to 
bis wife and child. The condition of this 
respite was that F^thias should be bound, 
and even executed, if Damon did not 
return at the hour appointed. Damon 
returned in due time, and Dionysius was 
so struck with this proof of fnendship, 
that he not only pardoned pamon, but 
even begged to be ranked among his 
friends. The day of execution was the 
day that Pythias was to have been married 
to Calanthfi.— and PythiaSt a 
drama by R. Edwards (1571), and anoAer 
by John Banim in 183^ 

Python, a huge serpent engendered 
from the mud of the deluge, and slain 
by Apollo. In other words, pytho is the 
tniasma or mist from the evaporation of 
the overflow, dried np by the sun. 
(Greek, putheslhai, “to rot;” because 
the sopent was left to rot in the sun.) 


Pyr'rho, the founder of the soeptlcs 
or Pyrrhonian school of philosophy. He 
was a native of Elis, in Pelof^nne'sus, 
and died at the age of 90 (B.C. 385). 

It b a pleusant Toyagu, perhaps, to float, 

Lika Pynho, on a sea m spacnlatloB. 

Byrvn: XbM Jumn, Iz. iS (xSat). 

f “ IVn'bonism ” means absolute and 
unlimited infidelity.) 

Pytha^'oraji, the Greek philosopher, 
who is said to have invented the lyre 
from hearing the sounds produced by a 
blacksmith hammering iron on his anviL 
{Sec Dictionary of Phrase and PaHe, p. 
toaa.) 

As great Pythagoras of yore. 

Standing bantda tba blacksmith's door, 

And hearing the hammers, as he unota 
The anvUs with a different note . . . 

. . , formed the serea-chorcted lyre. 

Ung/kU^: T« m CkiM, 

(Handel wrote an “ air with variations ** 
which be called The Harmonious Black- 
milk, said to have been suggested by the 
sounds proceeding from a smithy, where 
he heard the village blacksmiths swinging 
thdr heaiy sledges “with measured beat 
ahdslowr) 


Pyth'lM, a Syraeusian soldier, noted to predict mm Mats, and was a gteai 


Q {Old), the earl of March, afterwards 
duke of (i^eensberry, at die close of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. 

Quadks {Haled), 

it) Bookicr ifakn), astrolofer, elcu 
(ifei-1667). 

(a) Bossy (Pr.), a German by birth* 
He was well known tn the beginning of 
the nineteenth omtuiy in Covent Garden, 
and in other parts of London, 

(3) Brodum feMteenth oeninry). His 
“ nervous cordiar' consisted cd 

tool infused in fin, Subsequmitly a 
little hark was admid* 

( 4 ) CAGuosno, the nrince of quacks. 
His proper name was Joseph Bajsamo, 
and his father was Pietra palsawio 
Palermo. He maified Lorenaa, the 
daughter of a |riidlwittak(w of Rome* 
called hiras^ * the count Alessandro di 
Cifl^iostru,*'and his w^ **the countess 
flenphitta dl CsgUoiUia** He profosaed 
m heal ev» dleeiuMh tu ahp^ 

to predict future esuuts, and was a gmx 
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mosmerist He styled himself ** Grand 
Cophta, Prophet, and Thaumaturge." 
His “ Egyptian pills" sold largely at 30f. 
a box (1743-I795)* One of the famous 
novels of A. Dumas is Joseph Bahama 
{^ 845 ). 

He hAd a Bat. anub Ace; dsw-Upped, fiat-ttosed. 
greasy, and aanmul. A forehead Impudeat, and two 
eyes which turned up most seraphically languishing. 
It eras a moddl (hce lor a quack.; Lijk ^ 

(5) Case (Dr, John), of Lime Regis, 
Dorsetshire. His name was Latiiuzed 
into Caseus, and hence he was sometimes 
called Dr. Cheese. He was bom in the 
reign of Charles II., and died in that of 
Anne. Dr. Case was the author of the 
Angelic Guide, a kind of Zadkiets Alma- 
Hoct and over his door was placed this 
oouplet*- 

Within this pUoa 
Lives Dr. Caae. 

Legions of ^acks shall Jdnus In this piaca^ 

From great lClrl(£us down to Dr. Case. 

Garth: Disfuuary, UL (1699}. 

(6) Franks (Dr. Timothy), who lived 
in Old Bailey, was the rival of jpkr. Rock. 
Franks was a very tall man,’ idiile his 
rival was short and stout (1692-1763). 

Dr. FflUiks. F.O.C.H.. calls hU rival ''DumpUn* 
Dkk.**... Sure the world is wide enough for two graac 
personages. Men of science should leave controveny 
to the little wortd,... and then we might see Rode 
and Franks waUdng togmher hand'in-hand, smihng 
onward to iin]iiortaltty.-- 7 ^tfrwsliA; A CUiJun th* 
fTarU, hcvHL (1739). 

(7) Graham (DrX of the Temple of 
Health, first in the Adclphi, then in Pali 
Mall He sold his “eUxir of Ufe" for 
4x000 a bottle, was noted for his mud 
bariu, and for his '* celestial bed." which 
assured a beautiful progeny. He died 
pobr in 1784. 

(8) Grant (Dr.), first a tinker, then 
a baptist preacher in Southwark, then 
oculist to queen Anne. 

ttw n^Joety sure was in a surprise, 

Of else was very short-sighted. 

Whoi a tinker was sworn to look after her eyw, 
And the mountebank tailor was knightod. 

Gfi*^ Sim^ yammmi. 


(The ''mountebank tailor" was Dr. 
Read: see below.) 

( 9 ) Hancock (Dr.), whose panacea 
was cold water and stewed prunes. 

5 tH*. Saxigrado prescribed hot water 
ana stewed apples,—£ejw«.‘ Gil Bias, ii. 


Rezio of Barataria would allow 


Sanoho Panza to eat only ** a few wafers, 
and a thiA slice or two of quince,"—Grr- 
s^UB^; i>m Qmtfoli, IL iii to (1615). 

(so) Hannas (XV.), knighted by queen 
ANiS He waiWtt in Oxfi^dshire, 


The m^een, like neaven, ithinea oquaUv mi alk 
Her favours now without dlstlnctfon fall, 

Gmt Read, Slender Hannes, both kaigMMi,aMW 

That onne their honours shall to mertt owe. 

A PotUUat Snuih o/the PvtUd. 

(ii) Katerfelto (Z>r.). the influenza 
doctor. He was a tall man, dressed in 
a black gown and square cap; and 
was originally a oonunon soldier in the 
Prussian service. In 1782 he exhibited 
in London his solar microscope, and 
created immense excitement by showing 
the infusoria of muddy water, etc. Dr. 
Katerfelto used to say that ne was the 
^eatest philosopher since the time of lir 
Isaac Newton. 


And Katerfelto with his hair on end. 

At hk own wonders, wondering for his bread. 
Cewptr: J'fu 7 a.rA (‘‘The Winter Uvenini^'* itSs). 

(12) Lilly { William), astrologer, bom 
at Diseworth, in Leicestershire (x6oa- 
x68i). 

(13) Long [St. John), bom at New¬ 
castle, began Ufe as an artist; but after¬ 
wards set up as a curer of consunmtion, 
rheumatism, and gout. His profusion 
brought him wealth, and he lived in 
Harley Street. Cavendish Square, St 

J ohn Long died of rapid consumption 
1798-18^). 

(14) Mapp (A/rj.), bone'Setter. She 
was lx>m at Epsom, and at one time was 
very rich ; but she died in great poverty 
at her lodrags in Seven Dials, 173^. 

(Hogarth has introduced her in his 
heialdic picture, *‘The Undertakers' 
Arms." She is the middle of the three 
figures at the top, and is holding a bone 
in her hand.) 

(15) Moore (Afr. John), of the Pestle 
and Mortar, Abchurch Lane, immor¬ 
talized by hb " worm-powder," and called 
the ** Worm-Doctor " (died 1733). 

Vain U thy art, thy powder vain, 

Siaca wonns shall eat e'en thee. 

Sir. Moert (ryj}). 

(16) Morison (Dr,), famous for his 
pills (consisting of aloes and cream of 
tartar, equal parts). Professor Holloway, 
Dr. Morison, Rowland maker of hair oil 
and tooth-powder, and Pear maker of 
" Pear's soap," were the greatest adver¬ 
tisers of the nineteenth century. 

(xy) Nostradamus (il/fx.^/), a physi¬ 
cian and astrologer, bm Decmb^ tSL 
1503, atSt Remy, in Provence, Hetookhls 
doctor’s degree Rt Montpelier, after which 
he practlsedat various places, pnxtlcuhifly 
Aix and Lyons, where hR was successftil 
in the cure of a pestilential diselNR^ He 
(wetended to thegiftbf prophecy, axidone 
of bb prognoitiQiScuut bene se 



QUACK?. 


QUAIhr* 


an allxision to the death of Henry H,, 
that Nostradamus received many pre¬ 
sents, and was appointed physician to 
the court He died July a, 1566. His 
Ct»htri£S of Prophecus have been pub¬ 
lished in English. 

(18) Partkidgk, cobbler, astrologer, 
almanac-maker, and quack (died 1708}. 

Ween, aU too custcMoen who um 
H it |mQs, Ms shnnecs, or shoes. 

Swi/t: £Uiy, Uc. 

(19) READ( 5 /r IViUiam), a tailor, who 
set up for oculist, and was knighted by 
queen Anne. This quack was employed 
^th by queen Anne smd George 1 . Sir 
William could not read. He professed 
to cure wens, wry-necks, and hare-lips 
(died 1715). 

. . . none their honours shall to merit owe— 

That Mjpbh doctrine is exploded quite. 

Or Ruph had been no duke, and Read no knleht t 

That none may virtue or their learning plead. 

This hath no^rmet, and that can hardly rwaJ. 

A PoliHcml !iquik t/tfu P«rML 

(The ** Ralph" referred to is Ralph 
Montagu, son of Edward Montagu, 
created viscount in 1682, and duke of 
Montagu in 1705. He died 1709.) 

(ao) Rock \Dr. Richard) professed to 
cure every disease, at any stage thereof. 
According to his bills, ** Be your disorder 
never so far gone, I can cure you," He 
was short in stature and fat, always wore 
a white three-tailed wig, nicely combed 
and fnzzed upon each cheek, carried a 
cane, and waddled in his gait (eighteenth 
century). 

Dr. Rock, F.U.N., never wore a hat. He is usually 
drawn at the top of his own bills sitting in an armchair, 
boldlae a little tMttle between his filler and Uuimb. 
and surrounded with rotten teeth, nippers, pitla, and 
A CitUm «tf tkf WprUt, trviiL 

(ai) Smith (i>r.), who went about the 
country in the eighteenth century in his 
coach with four outriders. He dressed in 
black velvet, and cured any disease for 
sixpence. ** His amusements on the stags 
were well worth the sixpence which he 
dharged for bis box of pills." 

Asl wnashting at theGoorge km, I sawa coach wUh 
Mx bar horses, a calash andf fbur, a duriaa ondl four. 
OBtcrtiMbin, inyMlow livery tumad np with rod; ana 
Ibiir genUemcn on horseback, in Mue, trimmed with 
sfiesc. As yellow ui the colour given by the dukes In 
England, I went out to soe wliat duke k was, but there 
was nocoraoet on the eoaelu ochr s fdain coat^oTarms, 
with the asotto Arcbnto UaaoiLAT Fabbr iSmitk 
'WtriU/br mmiyl Upon inqiilrr, 1 found this grand 
WMfaiMqiwbalofigad to a moimti^aMc named Sn^h.— 
jfTntr E'afgfosuf (lyaj^. 


(30) Solomon (/V.), eigbieentb »t ury. 
Hts ** anti-impetigina** was simply a so- 
lotlonof mettmfycoioortd* 

(33) TatLOR Ufr, CkmiUur 7 ^hn], 
He called bintseu ** OpChalminatdn Poh- 
tifidal, Imp^al, and KoyaL** It» said 


that five of bis horses were blind from 
experiments tried by him on their eyes 
(died 1767). 

(Hogarth has introduced Dr. Taylor in 
his ** Undertakers’ Arms." He is one of 
the three figures at the top, to the left 
band of the spectator.) 

(24) Thornhill (Dr. Benjamin), **the 
seventh son of a seventh son," and the 
“ servant of his majesty king George IL" 
His advertisement as such appeued in 
the Evening Post, August 6, 1717. 

(2$) Unborn Doctor (TAr), of Moor* 
fields. Not being bom a doctor, be 
called himself "The Un-bom Doctor." 

(26) Walker (Dr.), one of the three 
great quacks of tbedghteentb centi^, the 
others being Dr. Rock and Dr. Timothy 
Franks. Dr. Walker had an abborrenoe 
of quacks, and was for ever cautioning 
the public not to trust them, but come at 
once to him, adding, " there is not such 
another medicine in the world as mine." 

Not for himself but for hU country he peaperee bit 
galUpot. end seek op bh precious drops for e»y cotmtry 
or any town, so giimt Is hit seal aim phUamhiopy.— 
(hidsmith: A cSfom ffOu fVvrti, txvitf. (1799^ 

(27) Ward (Dr.), a footman, famous 
for his friars' balsam." He was called 
in to prescribe to George 11 ., and died 
1761. Dr. Ward had a claret stain on 
his left cheek, and in Hogarth's famous 
picture, **The Undertakers' Arms," the 
cheek is marked gules. He occupies the 
right-hand side of the spectator, and 
forms one of the triumvirate; the others 
being Dr. Taylor and Mra M^p. 

^ Dr. Kirl^us and Dr. Tom Saffold art 
also known names. 


Qnaokltbtn (Dr. Quentin), '*tbe 
man of medicine,'^ one of the committee 
at the Spia.— 5 fr W. Seott: St, Rommn*» 
IfV//(time, George III.). 

Qiia 4 rooil. Zamho is the issue of sm 
Inoian and a Nccto ; Mulatto, of a 
Whiteman and a Ivegress; Temerm, of 
a Whiteman and a Mulatto woman; 
Quadfvon, of a Terseron and a White. 

Quaint (TYaid/AH servant of govern 
nor HeartalL Timothy is *'an odd fish, 
that loves to swim in troubled waters. 
He says, ** I never laugh at the governor'a 
eood humours, nor fh>wn at his infinidt^ 
T always keep a sober, steady phis* fixed 
as the gentleman's on horsebaca at Char¬ 
ing Grots; and, in his Worst of humpuril 
when an it fire and fiiggots with him, If 
I mm round and i»oc% saj, ' Lord, 
has anything tufSed fwf* htH toit 
ottt into an Immodeiite fit ci laaplMr» 



QUAKER POET. 889 QUEEN OF SONa 


Mid «]cdaim» * Curse that indexible face 
of thine! Though you never suffer a 
smile to mantle on it, it is a hgure of fun 
to the rest of the world.’ ”—Cherry : The 
Mdie/s Daughter (1804). 

i QiuacorFo«t( 7 'A 4 fK Bernard Barton 
1784-1849) ; and J. G. Whittier, an 
Lroeiican (1808-189^. 

Quale (Mr,), a philanthropist, noted 
f<M* his b^d, shining forehead. Mrs. 
Jellyby hopes her daughter Caddy will 
become Quale’s wife .—Dickens : Bleak 
House (185a). 

QiuurU {Philip), a sort of Robinson 
Crusoe, who had a chimpansee for his 
man Friday." The story consists of the 
adventures and sufferings of an English 
hermit named Philip Quarll (1727). 


Qiuudmodo, the Hiuiohbaok of 
Nomre Hame* Quasimodo, the ringer 
of Notre Dame, hunchbacked, bowlegged, 
and one-^ed. He was found, when a 
baby, \ 30 f (!^ude Frollo, the ap^eacon 
of Jons, on Quasimodo Sunday. FroUo 
adopted the miserable, misshapen child, 
and baptized it by the name of Quasimodo. 
One day Esmeralda, the beautiful gipsy 
dandag-girl, crossed the himcht^ck's 
path, and he loved her as she spoke 
idndly to him. He saved her when she 
was about to be executed for witchcraft, 
and hid her in Notre Dame, where she 
lived till Claude Frollo, who entertained 
a base passion for her, enticed her away. 
She did not return his love; he left her 
to the mercy of the people, and she was 
han^^ for a witch, Qua^modo threw 
Frouo over the battlements of Notre 
Dame, and disappeared. Two years after, 
the skeleton of his body was found in the 
cate of Montiau9on, clasping the skeleton 
of Esmeralda, and it vras inferred that he 
crept Into the cave where the body was 
thrown, and lay down by her to die. The 
cak. takCB place about the year 1488.— 
Fieiffr Hugo: Notre Dame de Paris 
<*• 3 *)- 


QttttlgC ms Araton (Les^ the four 
worn of the duke ofDordona ipordogne)^ 
Their names are Rinaldo, Guicciardo, 
AUrdo» and Riedardetto {f.z. Renaud, 
Cuiacard, Alard, and Richard), and their 
adtommes form the subject of an old 
French romance by Huon de Villeneuve 
nentiuy). 

QpSMr» a •inginjir<-master, who says, 
** If it mm not for singing-masters, men 
•sitMmpon mi|{ht as welt mitt been born 


dumb.* He courts Lucy by promisiug 
to give hw singing lessons .—Fieldings 
The Virgin Unmasked (about 1740). 


Queen {The Starred Ethiop), Cassl- 
op^, wife of Cepheus (2 syl.) king of 
Ethiopia. (See Cassiopka, p. 184.)— 
Milton : It Penseroso, 19 (1638). 

The White Queen, Mary queen of 
Scots, La Reine Blanche; so called by 
the French, because she dressed in white 
as mourning for her husband. 


Queen Bick, Richard Cromwell 
(1626, 1658-1660, died 1712). 

It happened in the rei^ of queen Dick, 
i.e. never, on the Greek kalends. This 
does not refer to Richard Cromwell, but 
to queen “ Outis." There never was a 
queen Dick, except by way of joke. 

Queen Mary, an historic drama by 
lord Tennyson (1875). It introduces her 
love for Philip of Spam, her marriage, and 
her hopeless yearning for a son who 
might inherit the crown of Great Britain 
and of Spain. 

(Victor Hugo wrote a tragedy called 
Mary Tudor, in 1833 ; Aubrey de Vere, in 
1847; and Miss Dickenson, in 1876.) 



Qci«aa Anna only reigned. wMla (luaaa Sunk 
governad.— Sar, aoS. 

Queen Square Hermit (The), 
Jeremy Bentham, i, Queen Square, 
London (1748-1832). 

Queen Victoria’s Hame is Alexan> 
drina Victoria Guelph. Prince Albert’s 
name was P'rancis Augustus Charles 
Emanuel Busici. The mmily name of 
prince Albert was Wetter; if, therefore, 
the queen took her husband’s Caimily name, 
she would be Mrs. Wetter. 


Queen of Kearte, Elizabeth Stuart 
daughter of James L, the unfortunate 
queen of Bohemia (1596-1662). 

Queen of Heaven, Astartd ('*tlie 
moon"). Horace calls the moon **the 
two’horned queen of the stars." 

N.B.—Some speak of the Virgin Mary 
as *' the queen or heaven.** 

Queen of Quoane. Cleopatra was 
so called by Mark Antony (ac. 69-30). 

Queen of Momgf Angelica Catak’ni ; 
also called **The Italian Nightingale** 
(1782-1849). 

IT The Swedish Ntghtiiigale was Jenny 
Lind (Mf^ Gb);dscbmUtt)^8ai-t88i8)^ 



QUEEN OF SORROW, 


QUESTINtl BEAST. 


Queen of Sorrow {The Marik), 
tlje raausoleum built by shah Jehan to his 
favourite wife Moomtaz-i-Mahul. 

Queen of Tears, Mary of Mo'dcna, 

second wife of James II. of England 
(1658-1718). 

Her eyes became eternal fountains of sonov lor that 
'Scown her own ill policy contributed to lose.—A'aA/r 
Memoirs, etr. (1784). 

Queen of the Antilles [An-Uit\, 
Cuba. 

Queen of the East, Zenobia queen 
of PalmyVa (•, 266-273). 

Queen of the Eastern Axohi- 
pelago, the island of Java. 

Queen of the Mississippi 
Vs^ey, St. Louis of Missouri. 

Queen of the North, Edinburgh. 
Queen of the Sciences, theology. 
Queen of the Sea, ancient Tyre. 

Queen of the South, Maqueda or 
BaOc is queen of Sheba or Saba. 

The queen of the south .. . came from the uttermoat 
parts of the earth to he.ir the wisdom of Solomon.— 
Man. ail. 4a: see also i Kin^s x. x. 

(According to tradition, the queen of 
the south had a son by Solomon named 
Melech, who reigned in Ethiopia or 
Abyssinia, and added to his name the 
words Belul Gian ('* precious stone ”), 
alluding to a ring given to him by Solo¬ 
mon. Belul Gian translated into Latin 
became frtiiosus Joannes, which got cor¬ 
rupted into Presier John (presbyter Jo- 
hannes), and has given rise to the fables 
of this "mythical king of Ethiopia,*') 

Queen of the Sworde. Minna 
Troil was so called, because the gentle¬ 
men, formed into two lines, held their 
swords so as to form an arch or roof 
under which Minna led the ladies of Che 
party.— Sir W, Scott: The Pirate (Hmt, 
William III.). 

(In 1877 W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., 
exiubited a picture in Ulnstmtion of this 
incident) 

Queene (Four daughters). Raymond 
Berenger count of iTOVcnce had four 
daughters, all of whom married kings: 
Margaret married Louis IX. of France; 
Eleanor married Henry HI. of England; 
Sancha married Henry's brother Richard 
king of the Romans; and Beatdce mar¬ 
ried Chariot I, of Naples and Sicily. 

Four dMitflam wen ttm tm 
To ReyoMiiis Ber'enger. «MI every am 


aecttxe e 




Quaemiuinauiu, the realm of 

Bonhotonthologos. — Car^ : CkromoO^ 
hofonthologos {1734). ' 

Queutiu {Black), groom of sir John 
Ramorny.— Sir IV, Scott: Fair Maid cf 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Quentin Surwnrd* a nord by sir 
W. Scott {1823). A story of French his¬ 
tory. The delineations of Louis XI, and 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy will stand 
comparison with any in the whole range 
of fiction or history (time, Louis XL). 

In this Bord an Introduced tools XI. ei^ his 
Scottish Guenls, OUver le Dane end Trlsten rHennlte. 
Cardinal Balue. De la Merck (the wild boar eT Ar¬ 
dennes "), Charles the B<dd, Philip dea Comfaiei. La 
Glorieux (the court jester), and other WeSdcaowR 
historic characters. 

The tale is as follows: Quentin Dor- 
ward first sees the countess Isabelle at a 
turret-window, while taking breakfast 
with the king. Soon after this he is en* 
rolled by his uncle in the Scottish Guardv 
and saves the life of the king from the 
attack of a wild boar. The king, witb a 
small retinue, visits the duke of Burgundy, 
who charm him with the murder of the 
bishop of IJ^e. Matters look ominous, 
but ultimately the duke and king are re¬ 
conciled. Tne countess Isabelle rejects 
the suit of the duke of Orleans, and 
marries Quentin Durward, whose wounds 
she had dressed when he bad been 
attacked by De la Marck and the count 
de Dunois, and by whom she had been 
conducted to U^ge (1823; in English 
history, time, Bdwiud IV.). 

Queni-Biter, the sword of Haco L 
of Norway, 

Oumm-bltOT of Racen Uin Good 
' Whwrrwltb at a atro fc a bn bewod 
Tfav mlUalono tfaio and tbxoV 

Lam / U / e m. 

Querno {Camiilo] of Apulia was in* 
troduced to pope Leo X. as a bulScon, buf 
was promoted to the lattreL Thislaumte 
was called the " Antichrist of Wit" 

Roaaa fax haa capitol aaw Qoatao db 
Tbnmod on a oron biaa, tna antklklM of w|t. 

Pe>^: Tike DunHetd, tl. (tfad. 

Qnerpo [Skrili), in Gaitb% £Ht- 
pensary, IS meant for Dr. Howe. 

To Uila design SltfU) Quarpo Ifld agfbi 

A taalout BMnabar wllirt mnl^ 

HU aim's pretandod pfgiia step# IM ttnadt ^ . 

dad wbaia ttm doctor idiktlio saint mftoaodii 

Quddtliif BmuiI (^)» • nsohst^ 
called Glatisaunt, that made a nobe cBlIira 
questing, tbbety etmpie nf twiajiids 
^vittgnnesi" oriiiT* Mliiidiw (jf 

^/«) foiowsd the beastIbe twelsw wmlliB' 



QUIDNUI«(C 


QUEUBUa < agi 


(pi i. Mf)t and aftar hit dpath air Palo- 
mtdda gave it ohate. 

Th* beast had to vtiape and b«ad like a 

aerpent’s heiMl, and a body Uka a libard, buttecka Uka 
a Bon, and footed like a hart; and in his body there 
was such a noise as k bad been the noise of thirty 
couple of bounds questing, and such a noise that 
beast made wheresoerer ha went; and this beast 
evesmofa sir Paiomides folk>wed.>- 5 fr’ T, iimltty: 
Hisitry^Primt Arthur, L 17; IL 53 (1470}. 

Aupnbiui ( Tk£ Equinoctial of), a line 
in the ** unknown sea/’ passed by the 
Vapians on the Greek kalends of the 
Olympiad era B.c. 777, according to 
the authority of Quinapalus — 

SAoAcjfcare : Twelfth Nighty act li. sc. 3 
(1614). 

Q;iilara aad Xon^nemm man and 
wile; the only persons who escaped the 
ravages of the small-pox plague which 
carried off all the rest of the Guara^ni 
race, in Paraguay. They left the fatal 
spot, settled in the Mondai woods, had 
one son YcrQti and one daughter Mooma; 
hut QuULra was killed by a jagdar before 
the latter was bom.—.* ^JTaU of 
Paraguay (1814). (See MoNNEifA, p» 
yao ; and Mooma, p. 723.) 

QpBiolc (Abel), clerk to Surplus tha 
lAHycr.—A/erfew ,* A Regular Fix. 

Qiniok [John), called **The Retired 
Diocletian of Islington “ (1748-1831). 

, Lfttib Quick, theretifod XHodetUnof Islington, witb 
Usequett like m Bmtlenair ad<lle.«-CA J^uheut. 

Qaidkgli Tsdif (Tkt Fairy Palace 
ef the]. This is one of a type of story 
very common in Gaelic romantic litera¬ 
ture. One or more of the heroes are 
entrapped by some enchanter and held 
under a spell in castle* cave, or dungeon, 
imtil, after a series of adventures, they 
are rdeased by the bravm or motber-wit 
of their companions. Erin had been 
invaded by Colga king of Lochlann 
(Denmark). Col^ bad been slain, and 
his army defeated by Finn and the Feni. 
The young prince Midac was spared, and 
was brought up by Finn. An'ived at 
man’s estate, be set up a princely estab¬ 
lishment in Efin, the wl^e meditating 
reven|& He seoired the assistance <h 
his £BSier*s allies, as well as the aervices 
of ** the king of the world** (the Roman 
power); and when his plans were ready 
ne invited Finn and his heroes to a ban- 
mt. The king and most of the chiefs 
accepted, and soon found fhemsdves 
MMsEfbontid In the Fairy Phlace of the 
(Mcken Trees. Some few, however, were 
abn^ huntiiig, omongst them Osslan 
Iba wairlor^hara and w brave Dennat 


O’Dyna (g.v.). On their return from 
the chase they discovered the evil plight 
of their friends, courageously guard^ 
them while under the charm, idew Midac 
and the enchanters, broke the speU, 
called together the Feni, and a terrlh^ 
battle was fought, in which the mercen¬ 
aries were completely routed 

(The quicken tree or quickbeam is the 
mountain ash or rowan tree; Gaelic, 
coerthainn. Many mystic virtues were 
anciently attributed to this tree.) 

Quiokly [MistresA, servant-of-all- 
work to Dr. Caius a French physician. 
She says, ‘*I wash, wring, brew, bake, 
scour, dress meat and drink, make the 
beds, and do all myself." She is the go- 
between of three suitors for ** sweet 
Anne Page," and with perfect disinte¬ 
restedness wishes all three to succeed, and 
does her best to forward the suit of all 
three, but speciously of Master Fenton," 
— Shakespeare: Merry Wives of Windsor 
(,6oi). 

q«lek^ distress NeU)% hostess of 
a tavern in East-cheap, frequented ^ 
Harry prince of Wales, sir John Falstaff, 
and ail their disreputable crew. In 
Henry V, Mistress Quickly is represented 
as having married Pistol tne ** lieutenant 
of captain sir John's army," AU three die 
before the end of the play. Her descrip¬ 
tion of sir John Falstaff's death (Henry 
y, act ii. sc. 3} is very graphic and true 
to nature. In a Henry iV, Mistress 
Quickly arrests sir John for debt, but, 
immediately she hears of his commission, 
is quite willing to dismiss the bailiffs, 
and trust ** the honey sweet '* old knight 
again to any amount— Shakespeare: i 
and 2 Henry IV. and Heary V. 

Quid (Mr .), the tobacconist, a relative 
of Mrs. Margaret Bertram.-— W. 
Scott: CtofManneringitimt, George IL). 

Quid Bidmir the motto of Jacob 
Brandon, tobacco-broker, who lived at 
the close of the eighteenth centuty. ti 
was suggested by Harry Calendon of 
Lloyd’s coffee-house. 

((^id Rides (Latin) means ** Why do 
you lan^b?" Quid rid^» i.e, 
tobacconist rides/’) 

CmiEnwac(Akraham), of St Martkk*»^ 
tn-tne-Fields, an upholsterhf tiadift, 
but bankrupt His head " runs ohl^ im 
schemes for paying tiff Ihe Hfat^pll 
0 ^ lbs baknea of pdiar, ^ amlm 



QUIDNUNCS. Sg* QUINTESSENCE OE HEAVEN. 


of Bitrope, and the political news of the 
day." 

Tte DiQtohrpQ of this town poiiHcian wu tho fiithot 
•f JDr, Ame (sen TlU TatUr^ No. 155). 

Harriti Quidnunc^ his daughter, 
rescued by Belmour from the dames of a 
burning house, and adored by him. 

John Quidnunc^ under the assumed 
same of Rovewell, having married a rich 
planter's widow, returns to England, pays 
ois father’s debts, and gives his sister to 
Kir. Belmour for wife.— Murphy: The 
Upholsterer {1758). 

^uidnimoSg a name given to the 
ancient members of certain political clubs, 
who were constantly inquiring, “ Quid¬ 
nunc ? What news ? ** 

This the Gleet Mother deuer held ttum ell 

The dubs of Quidnuncs, or her own GulkUuU. 

The Duncittd^ L S69 (1798). 

QuidiiunlCia, a monkey which 
climbed higher than its neighl^urs, and 
fell into a river. For a few moments the 
monkey race stood panic-struck, but the 
stream flowed on, and in a minute or 
two the monkeys continued their gambols 
as if nothing had happened .—Gay : The 
Quidnunkis (a fable, 1736). 

•.' The o^ect of thb fable is to show 
that no one is of sufficient importance to 
slop the general current of events or 
cause a in nature. Even kings and 
kaisers die, having climbed, like Quid¬ 
nunkis, somewhat higher than their kin, 
but when th^ fall into the stream Flat¬ 
tery scrawls Hu jacet on a stone, but no 
one misses them. 


Quildrivn (a syi .), clerk to old Phil- 
** the cilizcn,”— Murphy: The CiiiMen 
1). 

a hideous dwarf, 
cunning, malicious, and a perfect master 
in tormenting. Of hard, forbidding fea¬ 
tures, with head and face laige enough 
for a giant. His black eyes were restless, 
sly, and cunning; his mouth and chin 
MUy wHh a coarse, hard beard; his 
iam never clean, but always distorted 
with a ghastly grin, which showed the 
few (fiacolour^ fangs that supplied the 
fhce of teeth. His dress consisted of a 
Mlge high-crowned hat, a wcun-out dark 
a pdr of most capacious shoes, and 
a huge crttinpled dirty white neck-cloth. 
Such hair as he had was a grizsled Uack. 
cut Oiort but hanging abcmt his ears in 
^nges. His hands were coarse and 
dirty: Ids and 

fwnv. He on Tcnm Hill, collected 
fwnts, advanced mooejr to se a meU p and 


kept a sort of wharf, containli^ nisty 
anchors, huge iron rings, piles of rotten 
wood, and sheets of old copper, calling 
himself a ship-breaker. He was on the 
point of being arrested for felony, when 
he was drowned. 

H« Ate hard iqnr«. tbidl and all, for hU braakfsat, 
devourad uifantlc prawns wHh tbelr heads and tails on, 
chewed tobacco and water-cresses at the same ttane, 
drank tcaldinir hot tea without winking:, bit fals <brk 
and spoon till they bent asnin, and performed so mmy 
horrifying acts, that one nugrht doubt if he were Indeea 
huinan.~%h. ▼. 

A/rs. Quilp {Betj^)^ wife of the dwarf, 
a loving, young, timid, obedient, and 
pretty blue-eyed little woman, treated 
like a dog by her diabolical husband, 
whom she really loved but more greatly 
fernd.-^Duheits: The Old Curiosity 
Shop (1840). 

Quinap'aJliis, the Mrs. Harris of 
** authorities in citations.” If any one 
quotes from an hypothetical author, he 
gives Quinapalus as his authority. 

What says Quinapalus > ** Hetter a witty fool than A 
foolish wiL^—JAaiar/Mnr .• Tuttflh act i. K. f 

(iSm). 

Quixibus Flastrin [‘'the mau* 
mountain ”1 So the Lilliputians called 
Gulliver (ch. ii.).— Gulliver's 
Travels (’* Voyage to Lilliput,” 1736). 

Qitittca \Teter), a carpenter, who 
undertakes the management of the plav 
called “ Pyramus and Thisbft,” in Mii^ 
summer Nights Dream, He speaks of 
*’ laughable tragedy,'* ** lamentable 
comedy,” “ tragicd mirth,” and so on.— 
Shakes^are : Midsummer Nights Dream 
(*59*)- 


Quii&o'iioa (Suero de), in the reign of 
Jfuim 11. He, with nine other cavaliers, 
held the bridge of Orbigo a^nst ah 
comers for thirty-six days, and in that 
time they overthrew seventy-eight knights 
of Spain and France. 

Quiiitano’na, the duenna of queen 
Gumever or Ginebra.— Cervantes: Don 
Quixote, II. ii. 6 (16x5). 

Q;iiiiitoMmt06 {Queen), sovei^gn of 
EntClCchte, the country ed spectmuive 
science visited by Pantag'ruel and hIs 
companions in ^dr search for *'the 
oracle of the Holy BoUle,*'— 
Panlag'ruei, v. 19 (iS45>* 

oif 8e» 

sides the four elemehts of earth, Aristotle 
imagined k fifth element, out of whieh 
the stare other ethereal bodies wort 
lermud, moddo of thlc 
esiet]c«,'*'lio«dd, ' 
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• • . ochwol ** qiifait««feao» of hoav«a “ 
fn«ir upwanl, fCHTltM tricli variout fonn$. 
That roltad orfawoular, and tunwd to atan 
Nttiaberloaa. 

MiUtm : FmrmdU$ flL 716. etc. 


Qnln'tiqttilllei'tra (Queen), a much- 
dreaded, fighting giaiiteas. It was one 
of the romances in don Quixote's library 
condemned by the priest and barber of 
the village to be burnt.—; Dan 
Quixote, I. (1605). 

Quintru rizlaili [Fix 4 ine\ the title 
ana chief character of a romance by Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter {1796). 

Franda, tike Quintus Fixlehi, had perottoial fireproof 
loya. namely, employmeitta.— 


Qniri'nng, Mars. 

Now. by out sire Qutrfnus, 

It was a goodly ught 
To see the thirty standards 
Swept dewB the tide of flight. 
MmmHlmy ; Luys q/Ancienx K«me {“ Battle of the 
Lake Keglttua,” xxxvi, tS^). 


Qnltam (Mr,), the lawyer at the 
Black Bear inn at Darlington .—Sir W. 
Scott: Rob Roy (time, George L). 

(The first two words in sdiPaction on 
a penal statute are Qui tarn. Thus, 
tarn fro domino, regina, quam pro seipso, 
sequuur,) 


Quixa'da (Gutierre), lord of Villa* 
garcia. Don Quixote calls himself a 
descendant of this brave knight,—CVr- 
vantes: Don Quixote^ 1 . (1605). 


Qldlfote {l>on)t a gaunt country 
gentleman of la Mancha, about 50 years 
of age, gentle and dignified, learned and 
high-minded; with strong imagination 
perverted by romance and erased with 
Ideas of chivaby. He is the hero of a 
Spanish romance by Cervantes. Don 
Quixote feels himself called on to become 
a knight-errant, to defend the oppressed 
and succour the injured. He eng^es for 
his 'squire Sancho Pansa, a mid&-aged, 
i^orant rustic, selfish but full of good 
sense, a TOurmand but attached to his 
master, shrewd hut credulous. The 
kmgbt goes forth on his adventures, 
thimes wind-miRs to be giants, /tacks ^ 
tkitf to be armies, inns to be castles, and 
g^Jqjhsiaves oppressed gentlemen; but 
the 'squire sees them in their true light. 
Ultimately, the knight is restored to his 
fight mind, and dies like a peaoeful 
Oriatian. The object of this romance 
was to laugh down the romances of 
^falvalf^ of the Middle Ages. 
fOumote means ** armour for the 
but Quixada means ** lantern 
{ana,*’ Don Quhtoie'i favourite aathor 
waa Fdkiaiio de Sylfa; his model kit^t 


was Am'adis de Gaut The romance is 
in two parts, of four books each. Pt. I. 
was published in 1605, and pL 11. in 
1615.) 

(I'he prototype of the knight was the 
duke of Lerma.) 

Don Quixo«.« Is a uU, meagre, iantera-jawed, hawk- 
nosed. long-Umhed, grizzle-haired man, with a pair of 
lar^e black wlii&kers, and »w- styles himself “ The 
Kmght of the Woeful Countenance. —Crrwiwrrr ; Dem 
Quxxott, II. L 14 (fSiS). 

Don Quixote’s Horse, Rosinantd {4tyL), 
all skin and bone. 

The Female Quixote or Adventures of 
Arabella, a novel by Mrs. Lennox (1753]. 

The Quixote of the North, Charles XII. 
of Sweden : sometimes called “ The 
Madman ” (1682, 1697-1718). 

Quodling (The Rev. Mr.), chaplain to 
the duke of Buckingham.— Sir IV. Scott: 
Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles IL). 

^/•Why.- said the duke, 1 had caused my little Quodi 
ling tu go through his oration thus: ‘ \Vhatever evS 
reiK>rts had paswKl current during the lifetime of the 
worthy matron whom they bad restored to dust that 
day. even Malice herself could not deny that she was 
well, married well, iHted well, and died well; 
since she was bom at Skadwell, married to Cressveelt, 
lived in Cambereuelt, and died in Sridewett: “—Peverit 
e/the Peak, zliv. 6833I. 

(Some give CUrkenwell instead of 
•• Camberwell.*’) 

Q/olob Sgo—, a threat intended but 
withheld ; a sentence broken off. Edlus, 
angry with the winds and storms which 
had thrown the sea into commotion with¬ 
out his sanction, was going to say he 
would punish them severely for this act 
of insubordination ; but having uttered 
the first two words, *' Whom I—," ho 
says no more, but proceeds to the busi¬ 
ness in hand.— Vir^l: ASneid, i. 

“Noct Monday.” ttld ha, '^youwOlhaa'aitbataiice, 
and then—; ” with which a$*as epa ha want to tha 
next boy.—iJiajim/.* ffatfa Lift (1850). 

Quo'tum (Caleb), a parish clerk or 
jack-of-ail-trades.— Colman: The Review 
or The Wags ef Windsor (1798). 

1 raaolvad. Kka Calab Quotatn, to hawa a plaoa at das 
fariaw.— Irvinf, 


&. neither Pemostb^nas nor Arisiotli 
could pronounce the letter r. 

Wh vagabonds, etc., who mam 

branded on the left shoulcler widk 
letter. 
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RACINE OF ITALT. 


They . . easy be burned with « hot bunilnc Iraa 
of the breadth ot « shUUng* a irreat Roman R on 
the left ibottlder, ivhich letter shall remain as the mark 
of« roGOieii —J*ryHM€ : HistriO'mastix ot Thi rimytrf' 

If I escape the halter with the letter R 
Printed upon It. 

Aitusim'er : A New JVay tc Pay Old Debts, W. a {1635}. 

Bab and bis Friends. Rab is a 

dog fond of his master and mistress, and 
most faithful to them. The story is con¬ 
tained in Dr. John Brown’s Hora Sub- 
seciva (1858-60). 

Bab'agfas, an advocate and editor of 
a journal called the Carmagnole. At the 
same office was published another radical 
paper, called the Crapaud Volant. Rab- 
agas lived in the kingdom of Monaco, 
and was a demagogue leader of the 
deepest red ; but was won over to the 
king's party by the tact of an American 
bdy. who got him an invitation to dine 
at me palace, and made him chief minis¬ 
ter of state. From this moment be be¬ 
came the most strenuous opponent of the 
** liberal *’ party. — Sardou : Kabagas 
(*878). 

Babbl Abron of Trent, a fictitious 
sage and most wonderful linguist. “ He 
knew the nature of all manner of herbs, 
beasts, and minerals. the Fox, 
*H. (1498). 

Babbits. Thost rabbits have more 
nature in them than you commonly find 
in rabbitsi.e. my production is better 
than the production 6f other men. This 
was said by a conceited artist.— Foster: 
Life of Dicnens, ii. 367. 

Balielais ( The English). Dean Swift 
was so called 1^ Voltaire (£667-1745). 

Sterne (1713-1768) and Tliomas Amory 
(16^1788) have also been so called. 

The Modem Rabelais, William Ma- 
ginn (1794-1842). 

Babelais of Cknuany, J. Fiscfaart, 

oalled ** Mcntscr ” (1550-1614). 

Babelaifl’s Foiaon. Rabelais, being 
at a great distance from Paris, and with¬ 
out money to pay bis hotel bill or his 
fare, made up three small packets of 
brick-dust One he labelled ** Poison 
for the king," anotbet ‘‘ Poison for mon¬ 
sieur," and the third " Poison for the 
dauphia". The landlord instantly in¬ 
formed against this poisoner," and the 
secretary of state removed him at ooee to 
lark. Wheny however, the Jdim wm 
fisuad oat, k ended omy in a latwh*-* 
Sieetator (♦* Art of Qrowing Rich ")i 


(Baker fathers this trick on Tarleton, 
the famous ^owa.^Bu;graphia Drama- 
iica, article "Tarleton.’*) 

Bab'ioiui or Babioa'no, the horse 
of Astolpho. Its sire was Wind and its 
dam Fire. It fed on human fewd. The 
word means "short tail."— Ariosto: Or¬ 
lando Furioso (1516). 

(Argalia’s horse is called by the same 
name in Orlando Innamoraio^ 1495.) 

B&biaaon, a vagabond tinker and 
knife-grinder. He was the only person 
who knew about " the gold-mine " left to 
the " miller of Grenoble." Rabisson was 
murdered for his secret by Eusebe Noel 
the schoolmaster of Bout dcs Monde.— 
Stirling: The Gold-Mine or Miller of 
Grenoblb (1854). 

Babkheka (in the Bible Rab- 
SHAKEH), in the satire of Absalom and 
Achiiophel, by Dryden and Tate, is meant 
for sir Thomas Player (2 Kings xviii.]. 

Next him let railimj' Rat^eka baT« plat*— 

So AtD of seal, be has bo seed of mce. 

rt. u. >97. «9i 

Baby {Aurora), a rich ^oung English 
orphan, catholic in religion, of vugin 
modesty, "a rose with all its sweetest 
leaves yet folded." She was staying in 
the house of lord and lady Amundeville 
during the parliamentary vacation. |lere 
don Juan, "as Russian envoy," was also 
a guest, with several others Aurora 
Raby is introduced in canto av., and 
crops up here and there in the two re- 
mainiim cantos; but, as the tale was 
never Wished, it is not possible to divine 
what part the beautiful and innocent girl 
was designed by the poet to plav. Pro¬ 
bably don Juan, having sown ms "wild 
oats," might become a not un8t match 
for the .b^utifhl orphan.—/ 5 [yfwi.‘ Dm 
yuan (1824). 

BhubyiTheRoseof). (See ROSE.) 

Baohnel, a servant-giil at lady 
Peverirs of the Peak.—5tr Seaiit 

Peveril of the Peak (time, Cbarkf II.). 

Baohel (a ^l.), one of the " hands 
in Bounderby's mill at Coketown. She 
loved Stephen Blacl^jool, and wasjgreatly 
bdoved m him in return; but Stjkwb 
was married to a worthliesa dnuucaid. 
After the death of Steftoi, Rachd; 
watched over the gDOd-to-nothuig yotuif 
widow, and b^fmdkd 

9i tMy ineh 
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BftOine of llEiudo {The\ Antonio 
Qaspare Sacchini of Naples (1735-1786). 

Baoine’s Monkey, J. E. de Cam- 
pestron, called Le Singe de Racine, 

Saoket (•SfV Charles'^, a young man 
of fashion, who has married the daughter 
of a wealthy Ixmdon merchant. In the 
tWrd week of the honeymoon, sir Charles 
paid his father-in-law a visit, and quar¬ 
relled with his bride about a game of 
whist. The lady affirmed that sir Charles 
ought to have played a diamond instead 
of a dub. Sir Charles grew furious, and 
resolved upon a divorce ; but the quarrd 
was adjusted, and sir Charles ends by 
saying, “ You may be as wrong as you 
please, but I’ll be cursed if I ever endea¬ 
vour to set you right again,” 

Lady Racket, wife of sir Charles, and 
elder daughter of Mr. Drugget.—i/wr- 
phy: Three Weeks after Marriage {1776). 

Maoket ( Widow), a sprightly,^ good- 
uatiu^ widow and woman of Iftaiiion. 

A coouette, a wit, and a ftne ladf.—ikfrr. OwUy : 
ThtBOkti Stratagtm, U. i (*780). 

Tha ** Widow Racket ** was one of Mn. Pope s best 
parts. Her usual manner of ezptesdng piquant care¬ 
lessness consisted in tossing her heaa from right to 
left, and striking the palm of one hand with the back 
of the other [ x? 40-1797! Smith, 

Kaokr«nt [Sir Con^), in Miss Edge- 
worth’s novel of Castle Kackrent (1802), 

Raddle (Mrs.), keeper of the lodgings 
occupied by Bob Sawyer, The young 
medical practitioner invited Mr* Pickwick 
and his three friends to a convivial meet¬ 
ing ; but the termagant Mrs, Raddle 
brought the meeting to an untimely end. 
—Dickens : The Pickwick Papers (1836), 


Rad'egonde ( 5 /.) or St. Rapi gund, 
queen of France (oom 519, died 587). She 
was the daughter of B^alre king of 
Thuringia, and brought up a pagan. 
King Ciotaire I. taught her Christian 
reliipon, and married her in 538 ; but six 
yean later she entered a nunnery, and 
nved in the greatest austerity. 

Thom thott must omQt la gnotost grarltr. 

Aad Mom as Mhttlfko as St. Radagund. 

Sipmaer: MrBur Tah {ipgil 


Badimnd or Radbookb, the proud 
queen of the AmAsons. Being rejected 
Beliodont ** the Bold,” she revenged 
herself by degrading every man who fell 
i«to bef power, by dressing them U^e 
women, giving them women's work to 
enek ns spiimlng, carding, sewing, 
and feedmg them on bi^ and 
wAter to effeminate them (canto 4}. 
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When sbt overthrew sir Artegal to sif^le 
combat, she imposed on him thecondit^ 
of dressing in *'woman’s weeds,” with a 
white apron, and to sp^nd his time in 
spinning flax, instead of in deeds of arms. 
Radigund fell in love with the captive 
knight, and sent Clarinda as a go-between; 
but Clarinda tried to win him for herself, 
and told the queen he was inexorable 
(canto 5). At length Britomart arrived, 
cut off Radigund s head, and liberated 
the captive Imight (canto 7).— Spenser: 
Pairie Queene, v. 4-7 (1596). 

Rag and Pamish ( The), the Army 
and Navy Club; so christened by capt. 
William Duff, 23rd Fusiliers. 


Coming in to supper late one night, the refreshment 
obtainalifo appeared so meagre that lie mckaamed 
the ckib the ** Rag and Famish.' Nmiti: 
riccudiliy t0 Pm.ti Mail, p. 235. 


Ragged Regiment [The), the wan 

figures in Westminster Abbey, in a gal¬ 
lery over Islip's Chapel. 


Ragnarbk, the last days of the 
world, or the twilight of the gods,— 
Scandinavian Mythology, 

Railway Xing ( The), George Hud¬ 
son of Yorkshire, chairman of the North 
Midland Company. In one day he 
cleared by speculation j^ioo.ooo. It was 
the Rev. Sydney Smith who gave Hudson 
the title ofRailway King” (1800-X871). 

Rain. In India the rain-god is 
imagined to pour down showers from a 
sieve. ’The Mandan Indian used to call 
down rain by a rattle. 

The Perstvians suppose there is a 
celestial princess who holds a rain-vase, 
and that thunder is the noise made by her 
brother striking the vase. 

The Polynesians suppose iliat rain 
comes from the angry starsstoning thesun. 

The Burmm say they can pull down 
the rain by tugging a rope. 

In New Caledonia there is a re^ar 
college of rain-priests; and in Merit's 
time, the rain-makers of South Africa were 
held in higher honour than the kii^. 

In Alaska the storm-spirit is pro¬ 
pitiated by offerings of tobacco. 

Weather-witches were at one time sup¬ 
posed to reside in Norway and other 
countries. And at one time the Pin- 
landers drove a profitable trade by selling 
wind. (See Mont St. Michbl, p. Tao*)) 

Raijae (OU Roger), the tapster, neAi 
the abode of sir Geoffrey Peveiil. 

Dame Rhine, old Rogeris widow : 
wards Dame Chamberlain. Sir 



RALPH. 


RAINY-DAV SMITH. 

Ptvtril ^ tk€ Peak (time, Charles 
II.). 

Bsiny-Xlay Smith, John Thomas 
Smith, the antiquary (1766-1833). 

of Mattan (Borneo) has a 
diamond which weighs 367 carats. The 
largest cut diamond in the world. It is 
oonstdered to be a palladium. (See 
Diamonds, p. 977.) 

Saho a nobleman of the old 

school, fond of debauch, street rows, 
knocking down Charlies, and seeing his 
guests drunk. His chief boon com¬ 
panions are sir John Brute and colonel 
Bully.— Tht Ptwoked Wife 
<1697). 

BakelMld a lib^ine, who 

makes love to married women, but takes 
care to keep himself free from the bonds 
of matrimony. — Airs, Inchhald: The 
Wedding Day (1790). 

Bkak’sho (a syl.), a monster, which 
fived on serpents and dragons. (See 
OUKANABAO. p. 790.) 

Baleigh (Sir Walter), introduced by 
sir VV. ^ott in Kenitwortk, The tradition 
of sir Walter laying down his cloak on a 
miry spot for the queen to step on, and 
the queen commanding him to wear the 
** muddy cloak till her pleasure should 
be further known,** is mentioned in 
eh. av. (1821). 

Y The following is a parallel instance 
of instinctive politeness :— 

AMy OB,b« way to visit a sick man, cam« to a 
poddtai. A littl* boy, who saw tbo difficulty she wns 
m. 8ts|K><d buo the mud, and. tbrowinsr off* his wooden 
shoos, lamped over the rittth. The lady cried mit, 
** Litde bey, you have left your shoes behind you.* 
'** Yes, ma'am, he rej^ed; ’* they are for you to walk 
jffisr, cuudU. PoUteneas,* a true 

Story). 

Ralalgli (Sir Walter). Jealous of 
the earl of Essex, he plots with lord 
Burleigh to compass his death.— 
Jmus: The Earl if Essex (1745). 

BiLXiFK, abbot of St. Augustine's, 
expended ^^43,000 on Che repast given at 
bis installation. 

Y It was no unusual thing for powerful 
baroiM to provide ^.ooo dishes at a 
weddti^ breakfast, coronation din¬ 
ner of Edward lit cost 40,000, equal to 
half a miDioD of money now. The duke 
of Qmrence at his marriage entertained 
f000 guests, and furnished hts table with 
36 courses. Arcblnshop Neville had 
1000 egrettes served at one banquet, and 
the wbote species seems to have been 
oatirpated. 


H After this it will be by no means diffi¬ 
cult to understand why Apicius despaired 
* of being able to make two ends meet, 
when he had reduced his enormous for¬ 
tune to /8o,ooo, and therefore hanged 
himself. 

N. B.—After the winter of 1327 was over, 
the elder Spencer had left of the stores 
laid in by him the preceding November 
and salted down, 80 salted beeves, 500 
bacons, and 600 muttons.'* 

Ralph, son of Fairfield the miller. 
An outlandish, ignorant booby, jealous of 
his sister Patty, ^cause she ** could paint 
piettus and strum on the harpsicols.'^ He 
was in love with Fanny the gipsy, for 
which "feyther" was angry with him; 
but **what argufies feyther's anger?'* 
However, he treated Fanny like a brute, 
and she said of him, ** He has a heart as 
hard as a parish officer. I don’t doubt 
but he would stand by and see me 
whipped.** When his sister married lord 
Aimworth, Ralph said— 

Captain Ralph my lord will dub ma. 

Soon in mount a hufa cockada ; 

Mounseer shall powdar, queue, and club me.— 
'Gad I rU be a roaring wde. 

If Fan should offer then to snub mmt 
When in scarlet I’m amyed; 

Or my feyther temp to drub me— 

Let him frown, but who's afraid t 

BidUrtUn/y: TSu Maid nfth* MUS (wieji. 

RalpK, or Ralpho, the ’squire of 
Hu^bras.—Fully described in blc t 457- 
644.— S. Butler: Hudibras (\BbyyZ), 

(The prototype of ** Ralph " was Isaao 
Robinson, a sealous butcher in Moorfieldi. 
Ralph represents the independent party, 
and Hudibras the presbyterian.) 

‘.'In regard to the pronunciation of 
this name, which in 1878 was the stffiject 
of a long controversy in Notes emd 
Queries, Butler says— 

a squire he had whoae Rama was Ralplu 
That in th' adventure went his half; . • « 

And when we can, with metre safe. 

Well call him Ralpho, or plain Ra'ph. 

BluLdSA 

Ralph (Reugh), the helper of Lance 
Outram pm-k-keeper at sir Geoffirey 
Peverirs of the Peak.— W, Scott: 
Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles 11 .). 

Ralph (fames), an American who 
came to l^ndon and published a poem 
entitled Night (1725). 

silence, ye vrolves I whila Ralph to Cynthti hoivll. 
Making night hideous; answer him. ye owin 

Ralph [ok LAscotTRS], captain of 
the Uran'ia, husband of Louise de Lai* 
court. Ralph is the Ihther of Djaiia aii4 
MarthA mim Otpdfm^ (3o9 ttiM 
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Martha, p. 6 Bo.)^SHrIin^ : Orphan of 
Frozen Sea 

Balph Bolster Bolster, by 

Nicholas Udall, the first English comedy, 
about 1534. It contains nine male and 
four femsde characters. Ralph is a vain, 
thoughtless, blustering fellow, who is in 
pursuit of a rich widow named Custance, 
but be is baffled in his intention. 

Bam Alley, in Fleet Street, London. 
Now called Hare Place. It was part of 
the Sanctuary. 

Bamble {Sir JRohert), a man of 
gallantry, who treats his wife with such 
supreme indifiference that she returns to 
her guardian, lord Norland, and resumes 
her maiden name of Maria Woobum. 
Subsequently, however, she returns to 
her husband. 

Mrs, Famhle, wife of sir Robert, and 
ward of lord Norland.— Mrs. Inckhald: 
Every One has His Fault {1794). 

Bamblor (The), a penqiical pub¬ 
lished twice a week by Dn Johnson 

(1750-52). 

Bftm'lel (3 syl.), one of the " atheist 
crew ” o’erthrown by AbMiel. (The word 
means, according to Hume, “ one who 
exalts himself against God.")— Milton: 
Paradise Lost, vi. 371 (1665). 

BaminAffonEirls. Lafontaine, in his 
fables, gives this name to a cat. Rabe¬ 
lais, in his Panta^ruel, iii. ax, satirizes 
tinder the same name Guillaume Cretin, 
a poet 

Bsmi^ros, a Spanish monk, and 
father confessor to don Juan duke of Bra- 
ganza. He promised V^squez, that when 
be absolved the duke at bed-time, he would 
five him a poisoned wafer prepared by 
the Carmelite Castruedo. This he was 
aboot to do, when he was interrupted, 
and the breaking out of the reb^on 
saved the duke from any similar attempt 
"^Jepksm : Braganaa (x775)‘ 

Bami'ro (JCing) married Aldonsa, 
who, being faithless, eloped with Alboat 
sar the Moorish Idng of Gaya. Ra¬ 
miro came disguised as a traveller 'to 
Alboamr's castle, and asked a damsel for 
a draught of water, and when he Hfted 
the pitcher to his mouth, he drof^d in 
h htt betrothal ri^. which Aldonza saw 
and' rdcogniced. i£e told the damsd to 
brhig the sttanger to. her apartment 
Scam had he mrivtsd there when the 
Bdofldi Idiig entrtodi and Ratniio hid 


himself in an alcove. ** What would/OR 
do to Ramiro," asked Aldonza, if be 
were in your power?" **I would bew 
him limb from Hmb," said the Moor. 
** Then lo t Alboazar, he is now bulking 
in that alcove." Ramiro was now 
dragged forth, and the Moor said, ** How 
would you act if our lots were reversed?” 
Ramiro replied, 1 would feast you well, 
and send for my chief princes atwt 
counsellors, and set you before them, 
and bid you blow your horn till you died.” 

Then be it so," said the Moor. But 
when Ramiro blew his horn, his “merry 
men" rushed into the castle, and the 
Moorish king, with Aldonza and all their 
children, princes, and counsellors, were 
put to the sword.—Southey: Ramiro (a 
ballad from the Portuguese, 1804). 

Bamomy (Sir John), a voluptuary, 
master of the horse to prince Robert of 
Scotland .—Sir W, Scott: Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Bammiy (David), the watch¬ 
maker near Temple Bar. 

Margaret Ramsay, David's daughter. 
She marries lord NigeL —Sir W. Soott: 
Fortunes of Nigel (time, James I.). 

!BaJXUibottoni (Mrs.), a vile speller 
of the language. Theodore Hook’s pseu 
donymin ihtijohn Bull newspaper (1839). 

(Winifred Jenkins, the maid 01 Mms 
T abitha Bramble (in Smollett’s Humphry 
Clinker, 1770), rivals Mrs. Ramsb^tom 
in bad spelling.) 

Bandal, the boatman at Lochleveh 
Castle .—Sir IV, Scott: The Abhoi (time, 
EUzabeth). 

Baadolpb (Lord), a Scotch tioNe- 
man, whose life was saved young Nor* 
vmL For this service his lonlahip gave 
the youth a commission; but Ocmalvois 
the heir-presumptive hated the new hi* 
vourite, and persuaded lord Randolph 
that Norval was too familiar with his lady. 
Accordingly, Glenalvon and lord Ran* 
dolphwaylmd the lad, who being attacked 
slew Glenalvon in sdf-defence, but was 
himself slain by lord Rando!^ When 
the lad was killed, lord Randolpli lasined 
that “Norval" was the son of hu^ 
Randolph 1 ^ lord Douglas her formei 
husband. He was greatly vexed, amt 
went to the war then raging bebreeil 
Scotland and Denmark, to drown b^ 
sorrow by activity and dang^. ' ‘. 

Lady Random, daughter of air 
o>lm, was privately married td IM 
ao 
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PougUSi 8lid when her 6rst boy was 
born she bid him in a basket, because 
ibcre, was a fetmily feud between Malcolm 
and Douglas. &on after this, Douglas 
was, slain in battle, and the widow 
laatarried lord Randolph. The babe was 
^cnind by old Norvai a shepherd, who 
brought him up as his own son. When 
18 years old, the lad saved the life of 
lord Randolph, and was given a commis¬ 
sion in the army. Lady Randolph, 
hearing of the incident, discovered that 
young Norvai was her own son Douglas, 
when lord Randolph, who had slain 
Nor>^, went to the wars to drive away 
oare, lady Randolph, in her distraction, 
cast herself headlong from a steep 
precipice.—.* Douglas (1757). 


The Tolc« of Mrs. Crswford [1734-1601], when thrown 
out tb« vehemnnet of strong fooling, loomed to 
wlthor up the hearer; it eras a flaming arrow, a 
i^ttng M passion. Such was the effoct of her almost 
to ora Norral, ** Was he alivet '* It was like an 
electric shock, which drove the blood back to the 
iMSTt, and produced a shudder of terror through the 
exosraed theatre.—JfMdrw; Lift 9/ KtmbU. 


a man of fortune with a 
scapegrace son. He is pale and puffy, 
with gout and a tearing cough. Random 
goes to France to recruit bis health, and 
on his return to England gets arrested 
for debt in mistake for bis son. He 
caves and rages, threatens and vows ven¬ 
geance, but finds his son on the point of 
marrying a daughter of sir David Dunder 
of Dundtf Hall, and forgets his evils in 
contemplation of this most desirable 
alliance .—Caiman : Ways and Means 
(1788). 


Sandom {Roderick), a young Scotch 
scape^ace in quest of fortune. At one 
time revels in prosperity, at another 
he hi in utter destitution. Roderidc is 


led. into different countries (whose pecu> 
IhudUea are described), and falls into the 
•oeiety of wits, ^rpers, courtiers, and 
horlota. Occasionally lavish, he is essen¬ 
tially mean; with a dash of humour, be 
ia contemptibly revengeful; and, though 
gen^ns^inded when the whim jumps 
indt bli wishes, he is thoroughly selfish. 
Bis tmtment of Str^ is revolting tt> 
a fenerous mindv Strap lends him 
moDsy In: bis necessity, but the heartless 
Rodmek wastes the loan, treats Strap 
as nr taere* servant, ffeeM him at dice, 
and ctA him when the game is adverse^ 
V' Redericlt Random 1x748). 


the- madcap , cousin M 
aai>nda, and w leading character ^in 
|||b|dl^s 


BAn'tipole (3 syl), or Batipoln, a 

madcap. One of the nicknames given to 
Napoleon III. (See Napoleon III., p. 

744,) 

Dick, be a little ranttpoUsh. 

Ctlman : J/eir-at-Lmw, L a (179;). 

Kaonl \jRawr\, the old huntsman of 
sir Raymond Berenger.— W, Scott: 
The Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Saonl di lYangls (*SrV), the hugue¬ 
not in love with Valentina (daughter of 
the comte de St. Bris, governor of the 
Louvre). Sir Raoul is offered the hand 
of Valentina in marriage, but rejects it 
because he fancies she is l^trothed to the 
comte de Nevers. Nevers being slain 
in the Bartholomew Massacre, Raoul 
marries Valentina, but scarcely is the 
ceremony over when both are shot by the 
musketeers under the command ox St. 
'^n<&.~^Meyerbter : Les //uguenots (opera, 
1836). 

Sape of tbe Lock ( The), a poem in 
five cantos, in rhyming heroic lines, by 
Pope (1711 and X7i4>. The subject is a 
lock of Belinda's hair surreptitiously cut 
off by baron Plume, at a card-party given 
at Windsor Court Belinda fndignanlly 
demanded back the ringlet, but after a 
fruitless chaige it was affirmed that, like 
Berenice’s hair, it bad been transporti^i 
to heaven, and henceforth shall midst 
the stars inscribe Belinda’s name.” 

Bpaphaal (a or 3 .^/.), called by 
Milton "The ^ciable Spirit,’*and "'The 
Affable Archangel." In the book of Todit 
it was Raphael who travelled with Tobias 
into Media and back again ; and it is the 
same angel that bolds discourse with 
Adam through two books of PamMsi 
LosU V. and ^ (1665). 

Rt^hael, the guardian angel of John 
the gloved. 


Longfellow calls Raphael "The 
Angel of the Sunv" and says that ho 
brings to man • • the^ft of faith/’^frofiOiMr 
Lemd (* ‘ Mimcle«»]^y,*' iiii, 1851 ^ 

The Plemuh Raphael, Frans FAoris. 
His chief works are "St. Luke at his 
Easel,** and the "Descent of the Fallen 


Angels/ both in Antwerp Cathediml 

Raphael, Eusiece t^esueuv 

^ 7 ^ Japhael ^ Goc^oi Mkdy 
a Swiss pamt«r,*liuxiotts for his cats (1716^ 
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Th€ Raphael of Music t Mozart (1756- 

1791). 

Baiiliael’fl Enchanter, Giulia 
Pomarina, a baker’s wife. Her likeness 
appears in several of his paintings. (See 
Lovers, p. 633.) 

!Rapler {The), was introduced by 
Rowland York in 1587. 

He \}t. 9 wland was a Londoner, famous amci z 

the cutters In his time for brlneins' in a new kind ot 
(ight-~to run the point of a ra^er into a man's body 
. . . before that time the use was with little bucklers, 
and with broadswords to strike and never thrtist. and 
It was accounted unmanly to strike under the girdle.» 
CarUim : Thank/ut Rttfutnbrafue (1625). 

Store Sen. Ben Tonson, the drama- 
list, was 90 called by Shakespeare (1574- 
1637). 

StoredrencL {MasUr), apothecary. 
-^Sir IV, Scolt: Fortunes of Nigel (time, 
James L). 

Stoeoalf worthless, lean. A rascal 
deer is a lean, poor stag. Brutus calls 
money *'rascal counters,” i,e. contemp¬ 
tible, ignoble coin. > 

When Marcus Brutus grows so cot ^ous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 

Bo ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ; 

Deah hlas to pieces I 

JtUitu Cmar, act Iv. sc 3 (1607). 

Baehleijgli Oebald^etone, called 
“the scholar,” an hypocritical and 
aocomplished villain, killed by Rob Roy. 
— IV. Scott: Rod Roy (time, George 
I.). 

*,* Surely never gentleman was plagued 
with sucir a family as sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistonc of Osbaldislone Hall, (1) 
Percival. “the sot; *’ (2) Thomcliff, “ the 
Miyj" (3) “the gamekeeper;” 

(4) Richara, “the horse-jockey ; ” (5) 
Wilfred, “ the fool; ” (6) Rashleigh. “ the 
scholar and knave.” 

Xbui'teUui, prince of Abyssinia, fourth 
ton of the emperor. Aco^ing to the 
.enstom of the country, be was confined 
In a private paradise, with the rest of the 
rora family. This paradise was in the 
vainey of Amham, surrounded by high 
mountains. It had only one entrance, 
which was by a cavern under a rock 
^cealed by woods, and closed Inr iron 
gates. The prince, having made his 
escape with his sister Nekayah and Imlac 
the poet, wandered about to find out 
whal oontlition or rank of life was the 
moat happy.. Alter carefhl invesitatioti, 
he jrouiid iQt lyithout its drawbacks, 
Mtd 1^1^ to the “happy 

.* RasteJas (17S9V 


the SMfions, Is am originsl character In roouuiOB; lad 
the '* heppy ralley,*’^ in which Raisdas resides, I* 
sketched ^th poetic feeling.— Y^ung. 

Rat destroys a whole Provineo 

(yf). One of the richest provinces of 
Holland was once inundated by a hole 
made in the dykes by a single water-rat 

(“How great a fire a little spark kind- 
leth! ”) 

Rat without a Tail. Witches 

could assume any animal form, but die 
tail was ever wanting. Thus, a cat with¬ 
out a tail, a rat without a tail, a dog 
without a tail, were witch-forms. (See 
Macbeth, act i. sc. 3.) 

Rata (Devoured ^). Archbishop 
Hatto, count Graaf, bishop Widerolf of 
Slrasburg, bishop Adolph of Cologne, and 
Freiherr von Gtittingen, were al) devoured 
by rats. (See Hatto, p. 474.) 

RAtcliffe (fames), a notorious thief. 
—Sir W. Scott: Heart of Midlothian 
(time, George II.). 

Ratcliife (Mr. Hubert), a friend of 
sir Edward Manley “the Black Dwarf.*'— 
Sir IV. Scott: The Black Dwarf (xSvoie, 
Anne). 

Ratoliffe (Afrs.), the widow of “ don 
Carlos” who rescued Sheva at Cadiz 
from an auto da fe, 

Charles Raiclijfe, clerk of sir Stephen 
Bertram, discharged because he had a 
pretty sister, and sir Stephen had a 
young son. Charles supported hb 
widowed mother and his sister by his 
earnings. He rescued Sheva, the Jew, 
from a bowling London mob, and waa 
left the heir of the old man's property. 

Mis$\ElUa'\Ratclijfe, sister of Cha^les^ 
clandestinely married to Charles Bertium. 
and given ^ lo.ooo by the Jew to recondte 
sir Stephen B<^rti;am to the alllancd Sttie 
was handsome, virtuous,; and 
mild, modest, and : 

The Jew j, . 

Ratb'mor, chief of Clutha {tka 

Clyde), and father of Calthon and Coteiar. 
Dunthalmo Im^d of Teutha “came In hti 
pride against him,” and was ovemome, 
whereupon his an^ fosej and he lient 
by night with his warriors, and mm 
Hathmor in his own hsdls, where'* liis 
feasts had so often . been 
strangers; —Oseian : CaUkm amdCmml. 

BatiUa * famoM nwai 

racier in j 

Tom Bowling is in the same niw 

(* 749 )' 
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RAVENSWOOO. 


SUittliii tlie S«eTer, published in 
the works of captain Marryat, was by 
Edward Howard. 

On tikn afth September, at Sfdney. New South 
Wal«L capwn Frederick Howard, R.N , voun^est 
non of the Ute Edward Howard, author of 
the 7Vw»«j. NoTwnber * 0 , i«9a. 

Rattray {Sir Runnion), of Runna* 

E illion : the duelling friend of sir Mungo 
alagrowther.— Sir W. Scott: Fortunes 
^Ni^l (time, James I.). 

Rauoooan'ti, the buffo of a troupe 
of singers going to act in Sicily. The 
srhole were captured by Lanibro the 
pirate, and sold in Turkey for slaves. 

Twoold not bocome mytalf to dwelt upon 

Mv own mnrits, and, tho' young. I sen. ilr. you [/Jew 

Have got n travelled alt. which speaks you one 
To whom the open is by no means new. 

You've heard (M Kaucocantt t I'm that man . . . 

You was [jrSirl not last year at the /air of Lugo, 

But neat, when I'm engaged to there.—do gp. 

Syrern : Don yuan, tv. B8 (iSae), 


at the end of forty days, **seai forth a 
raven, which went to and fro [the ark] till 
the waters [of the Flood] were dried up 
from the earth " (Gen. viii. 7). It is 
usually said that the raven fed on the 
dead bodies, and thus supplied itself with 
dady food. But before the mariner's 
compass was invented, the sea-kings and 
others employed ravens to ascertain if 
land was in sight. If not, the raven 
returned to the ship, but if it saw land it 
did not return. 

FI0C0, lonving HietlandU. took ceita3ra ravonn mtm 
him, nnd when he thought he had Myled a gnutt way, 
he sent forth cme raven, which, flying aloft, went back 
ngain to Hintlamdla. . . . Whereupon Floeo pna* 
carved he was nnarar to Hlotlandia than to any othns 
countaye, and therefore courageously going forwaid, 
he sent forth another raven, which, because it couto 
see no land ... lit upon the ship again. Lastly, hn 
tent forth a third raven . . . whicb through the sharp- 
ness of her surirt. having discerned land, flew thither, 
end Floco. following, beheld the eastom side of the 
island.—>lnirrfns yanas ("Floco's Journey from 
Shetland to Iceland 


3 EUIVSK, emblem of Denmark, and 
standard of the Danes. Necromantic 
powers are ascribed to it Asser says, 
m his Life of Alfred^ If the Danes 
were destined to gain a victory, “a live 
crow would appear flying on the middle 
of the unfurleii flag; but if they were 
doomed to be defeated, the flag would 
hang down motionless; ” and this, he 
continues, *'was often proved to be so." 

*. • The raven banner was called Lan~ 
deyda (** the desolation of the country "), 
and its device w'as woven by the daughters 
of Rcgner Lodbrok. 


. . . w« have shattered back 
The hugest wave from Norieiand ever yet 
Surged on as, and our battle-axes broken 
Tho Raven's wing, and dumbed the carrmo croak 
From the gray sea for ever. 

Tennyson: Harold, Iv. $ (187^. 


Bsiwmi (TAe), a poem by Poe (1831). 


R»Teii {Bamaiy's), Grip, a large bird, 
of most impish disposition. Its usual 
phrases were; * * I’m a devil!" “ Never say 
die I" “ Polly, put the kettle on!" He also 
uttered a cluck like cork-drawing, a 
barking like a dog, and a crowing like a 
code. Barnaby Rudge used to carry it 
about in a basket at his back. The &rd 
drooped while it was in jail with his 
master* but after Bamaby’s reprieve 

It toon incov m w d ft* good looks. ssmI bsesnm as 
glassy sod aiodc aa irver ... but for a whole year It 
never buMgsd In any other aouod than a grai% and 
decorous CiPSk. . . . One brig^ht summer morning 
. . . ttm bird advanced with umoutic ateps to tbn 
door of the Maypole, and tbea cried, “ I'm a devil I ** 
three or four ttam with oxtraordinaw rapcuie.. . . 
and from that ckne conauetly practised ana Improved 
Idmself In the siilger tongue,-*^/>k:km#; SammSy 
JtMaSre. H (i84d> 

RawBa (It is said that Noah, 


Ravens of Owaia (TAe). Owain 
had in his army 300 ravens, who were 
irresistible. It is thought that these 
ravens were warriors who bore this device 
on their shields. 

A nuin who cauite<.l the birds to fly u|>on the boot. 

Like the ravens of Owain eager lor i>rey. 

Bleddynt yardd: iiyvyrian A rchaiology, L jig, 

RaveiLi o»c« WkitB. One day, 

a raven told Apollo that Coro'nis, a 
Thessalian nymph whom he passionately 
loved, was faithless. Apollo, in his rage, 
shot the nymph, but hated the raven, 
and '* bade him prate in white plumes 
never more."— Ovid: AfeiamorphSsei, if. 

RBvexuipiini, at the mouth of the 
Humber, vmere Henry IV. landed* In 
1399. to dejjose Richard IX. It no 
longer exists, having been wholly oi- 
gulmd by the sea, but no record esdsu 
^ the date of this catastrophe. 

Ra'TBiurtoiiiB or RalmiuitBlA* the 
stone gibbet of Gtermany. So called, 
from the ravens which perch on it 

Do you tbfiUt 

111 honour you so muck aa atvo your ebroaf 

From tbe nvanUone, by dioklng you ipifaatn 
Byram : tyimer, IL t (iSaok 

Umreiumood (AHan, lord (f), a 
decayed Scotch nobleman of the royatlit 
party. 

Master Edgar Eavmsmaad, the son of 
Allan. In love with Xauv Aihion* 
daughter of sir WiUinm Mma 
keeper of Scotlmut Tho loveci pl^t 
their troth at the ** Mormaid'f FounUin, 
but Lucy is compctled to mnrry Franli 
Hayston laird The bride, 

in a ht of 10 inntdir 
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the bridegroom, and dies in convulsions. 
Bucklaw recovers, and goes abroad. 
Colonel Ashton appoints a hostile meet¬ 
ing with Edgar ; but young Ravenswood, 
on his way to the place appointed, is lost 
in the quicksands of Kelpies Flow, in 
accordance with an ancient prophecy.— 

Sir W. Scott: Bridt of Lammermoor 
(lime, William IIL). 

(In Donizetti's opera of Lucia di Lam^ 
mermoor^ Bucklaw dies of the wound 
inflicted by the bride, and Edgar, heart¬ 
broken, comes on the stage and kills 
himself.) 

Tk« cataj>tru{ilM in tho SritU o/Lammsrtntmr, wh«m 
Ravenswood ti swallowed up by a uuicksaod. 

Is sum^lnrty gnu»d in rosuance, but would be in¬ 
admissible in n finBUk.^£tuy<. BrU. {anlcln 
" R omance **). 

Rawhaad aad BIoodT-Bonea, 

two bogies or bugbears, generally coupled 
together. In some cases the phrase ts 
employed to designate one and the 
same “shadowy sprite." 

Servants awe children ... by tnllins theos of Raw- 
iMstd and Bloody-booes.— Latke. , y-i 

Biftjland {Mrs.), the domineering 
lady of the OU Manor-House, by Char¬ 
lotte Smith (1749-1806). 

Ml*. Rnyland is n sort of quocu Kliaabth in privatn 
W, SetC 

Sa3rmond, count of Toulouse, the 
Nestor of the crusaders. He slays 
Aladine king of Jerusalem, and plants 
the Christian standard on the tower of 
David.— Tasso : Jerusalem Delivered, 
wt. (1516). 

(Introduced by sir W. Scott in Count 
Robert Paris, a novel of the period of 
Rufus.) 

SajmOBd {Sir Charles), a country 
gentleman, the friend and neighbour of 
sir Robert Belmont. 

Colonel Raymond, son of sir Charles, 
in love with Rosetta Belmont Being 
diffident and modest. Rosetta delights in 
tormenting him, and be is jealous even of 
>Aniliam Faddle “a fellow made up of 
knavery, noise, and impudence." 

Heomet Raymond, daughter of sir 
Charles, whose mother died in givli^ 
her birth, ^e was committed to the care 
of a govemante, who chai^d her name 
to Fiddia, wrote to sir Qiarles to say 
that she was dead, and sold her at 
^ age of It to a villain named Vilkrd. 
Cham Belmont, hearing her cries of 
distress, rescued her and took her home. 
Hie govemante at death confessed the 
truth, and Charlei Bdmont mltridl htac, 
Mearet The ReemdHng 


BoUi'eka, the giver of food, one of the 
four gods of the Adites (2 syl.). 

We culled oft Rftaeka for food. 

StmOuy ; Thatmha Ou Dtsir^a/tr^ t *4 (1797). 

Raaor, a barber who could “ think 
of nothing but poor old England." He 
was the friend and neighbour of Quid¬ 
nunc the upholsterer, who was equally 
cra^ about the political state of the 
nation, and the affairs of Europe in 
l^eneral — Murphy : The Upholsterer 

RMor ( To cut blocks with a), ue. to 
crush a fly on a wheel. Oliver Goldsmith 
said of Edward Burke, the statesman— 

Too deep for ill* heftrer*, be went on refiniiis. 

And Iboufbt of coavindne. while they tbouRllt 

dinlne; 

Tbo' equal te aS tbtngs. to aS tbinft unfit: 

Too nice for a ttateemaa. too proud for a wit; 

Fot a patriot too cool; Cot a drudg* disobedVeMt; 

And teo fond of the Hfkt to pursue the ueytdimi, 
lo short. *twas bis fata, tmemployed er in place. Sir. 

To eat muttoa cetd, aad cut block* with a raaor, 

ttetaliati»H (1774I. 

The National Rotor. The guillotine 
was so called in the first French Revo¬ 
lution. 

lE^ad ( 5 ir William), a tailor, who set 
up for oculist, and was knighted by 
queen Anne. This quack was employed 
l^tb by queen Anne and George I. Sir 
William could not read. He professed 
to cure wens, wry-necks, and bare-Hps 
(died 1715). 

None (ball tbeir rise to merit ow e — 

That popish doctrine is exploded quite. 

Or Rjupo had been pO duku, and Read ao Vu^ r 
ABmlUint SywfP tyOu Fertfid. 

•.* The “ Ralph " referred lo is Ralph 
Monta^, creat^ viscount in x 60 a, and 
duke of Montagu in 1705 (died 1709). 

Heady-to-Halt, a pilgiim who 
journeyed to the Celestial City on 
crutches. He joined Mr. Greatheart’s 
party, and was carried to heaven in a 
chariot of fire.— Bunyan : Pilgrinds 
Progress, ii. (1684). 

Beal Xsifh In l^Aoa, or **The 
Rambles and Adventures of Rob Talh[ho, 
Esq., and his cousin, the honourable Tom 
Dashall, through the Metropolis," 
Pteroe (iSai-aa). (See Lxri IM 

Lx>noon (1824), p. 61a) 

Beaeon {Thegoddess(f), in the Ftmck 
Revolution, some say, was the wilb of 
Momoro the printer; lamartiiie mm.'M 
was Mne. Malltard, an actress; Mlmlttt 
says it was Mile. Aubiay, 
looieiy was repeated by 
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at different times—apparently thrice at 
least. 


Cbaumette. assisted hy Lais, an actor of the Opera, 
had tTnngoa the of December ao, 179^ Mile. 
MaStara, an actress, brilliant with vouth and talent, 
ptwed me part of the goddess. She was borne in a 
wMhqtiin. me canopy of which was formed of oak 
Blanches. Women In white, with tri-coloured sashes, 
preceded her. Atbred with theatrical buskins, a 
hhnrglan cap, and a blue chlaxnys over a transparent 
tunm. she was taken to the foot of the altar, and Seated 
there. Behind her burnt an inruoetise torch, symboliz¬ 
ing "the flame of philosophy," the true light of the 
world. Chaumette, taking a censer in his hands, fell 
on hit knees to the goddess, and oflTered Incense, and 
the whole concluded with dancing and song.—Af. de 


Beason {TAi Age of), by Thomas 
Paine (1792-96}. 

(It was answered by Watson, bishop 
of Liandaff, in 1796.) 

Reasonableness of Christianity 

{Tfu)t by John Locke {1695), 

Rebecca, leader of Ihe Rebeccaltcs. 
e band of Welsh rioters, who in 1843 
made a raid upon toll-^ates. The captain 
and his ^ard disguised themselves in 
female attire. 

*,• This name arose from a gross 
perversion of a text in Scripture, “And 
they blessed Rebekah, and said unto her, 
... lei thy seed possess the gate of those 
which hate them (Gen. xxiv, 6o), 


Rebecca, daughter of Isaac the Jew; 
meek, modest, and high-minded. She 
loves Ivanhoc, who has shown great kind¬ 
ness to her and to her father; and when 
Ivanhoe marries Rowena, both Rebecca 
and her father leave England for a 
foreign land .—Sir W* Scat: Ivanhoe 
(time, Richard 1 .). 


Rebecca (Misiresi), the favourite 
waiting-maid of Mrs. Margaret Bertram 
of Singlesidc.— 5 i> W. Scott: Guy Man- 
nering{tAmtt George II.). 

Rebecca and Rowena, **a romance 
upon a romance,” i.e. a satirical romance 
on Sett's romance of Ivanhoe: by Thack¬ 
eray (1850). 


Rebddion and CMl Wan in 

Rnglend (History the), by Edward 
1^1 of Clarendon (1702). 
ijBiroap and dean Aldrich added 
aco^tin^npii in 1826.) 

Record* noted for his superlatives, 
•• most presumptuous,” “ most auda- 
elotti,” ‘’most impatient,” as— 

Ob.iraa ivBI, wolS lutdiuElotis.... Look at him, mow 

ImoMvou .. .Ottdwlockwdlt^iiMMtttoiac .7. 

Birth: The Ad^iSirChiM, 

BeendbUng OOeerITAe}, a comedy 
kf O,Eioqtdmt ( 1 ^ 0 $), lbs **s«cnildaf 


officer" is sergeant Kite, his superior 
officer is captain Plume, and the recruit 
is Sylvia, who assumes the military dress 
of her brother and the name of Jack 
Wilful, a/eas Pinch. Her father, justice 
Balance, allows the name to pa^ the 
muster, and when the trick is discovered, 
to prevent scandal, the justice gives her 
in marriage to the captain. 

Red Book of Hergest (The), a 

collection of children’s tales in Welsh ; so 
called from the name of the place where 
it was discovered. E^ch tale is called 
in Welsh a maiinogi, and the entire col¬ 
lection is the Mabinogion (from mah 
“a child”). The tales relate chiefly to 
Arthur and the early British kings. A 
translation in three vols., with notes, 
was published by lady Charlotte Quest 
(,838-49). 

Red-Cap (Mother), an old nurse at 
the Hungerford Stairs .—Sir W, Scott e 
Fortunes of Nigel (time, James I.). 

Red-Cap (Mother). Madame Bufflon 
was so called, because her bonnet was 
deeply coloured with her own blood in a 
street fiaht at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution.— Melville, 


Red-Coiton Higbb-CapCaimtxy, 

or *"Turf and Towers;” a poem by 
R, Browning (187^. A real-life drama 
enacted partly in Paris, partly in Nor¬ 
mandy, The story is as follows: Ltonoe 
Miranda was son and heir to a wealthy 
Spanish jeweller in the Place Venddrae. 
He fell in love with an adventuress, Clara 
Mulhausen, retired with her from Paris, 
and took up bis abode at Clairvaux in an 
old priory. His mother died from grief at 
her son's wrong-do!^, and Miranda at 
first tried to abjure Qara; but, his love 
being too strong, be lived with her again. 
At but, tired of life, he threw himself from 
the top of his Belvedere and was killed. 
The title of the book arose as follows; The 
volume is dedicated to Miss Thackeray. 
She and Browning met at St. Aubyn, and 
she called the place, for a Joke, ** White* 
Cdtlon Nijbt-Cap Countiy," from its 
sleepy ^pearance and the white cap 
tmiversady worn. Mr. Browning cafied 
his stmy. Mti'-Cottm, etc., from the 
cA Oslcttknx, 

(Tbc rc^ names of the cbhraetem art 
found in Mrs. Sutherland Orris HaadMl 
to P* 96 t,) 

WM CtcKSHi MMght {tM Tim 
•enItSt, Cadi^ilie |M&cm saint niftg 
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Ian 4 « His adventures, which occupy 
bk, }. of Spenser's FaSrie Qtuent^ sym¬ 
bolize the struggles and ultimate victory 
of holiness over sin (or protestantism over 
popery). Una comes on a white ass to 
the court of Gloriana, and craves that one 
of’ttbe knights would undertake to slay 
the dragon which kept her father and 
mother prisoners. The Red Cross Knight, 
arrayed in all the armour of God (Bph. 
vi 11-17), undertakes the adventure, and 
goes, accompanied for a time with Una; 
but, deluded by Archimago, he quits the 
lady, and the two meet with numerous 
adventures. At last, the knight, having 
slain the dragon, marries Una ; and thus 
holiness is allied to truth (1590). 

&ed Fll^ (^) signified war in the 
Roman empire ; and when displayed on 
the capitol it was a call for assembling 
the military for active service. 

Had Hair. J udas was represented in 
ancient paintings with red hair and red 
beard. ^ 

HU very h*lr U of the dUsennblinf colottt, 
Something txrowncr than Judas's* 

Skaiusptart: As You Lxke It, act k. ae. 4 (16110I. 

Jftad Hand of xn«tor. 

Calvcrley of Calverley, Yorkshire. 
Walter Calvcrley, Esq., in x6os, mur¬ 
dered two of bis children, and attempted 
to murder bis wife and a child ** at 
nurse." This became the subject of Thi 
Yorkshirt Tragedy^ In consequence of 
these murders, the family is required to 
wear *' the bloody hand.’’ 

IT The Holt family, of Lancashire, has . 
a similar tradition connected with their 
coat armour. 

Bed HorM [VaU of ike), in War¬ 
wickshire ; so called from a horse cut in 
a hill of reddish soil, *'a witness of that 


evening twilight Tennysop, In lilt 
Gareth and Lynette, calls sir Perimones 
“Mcridies*’ or ‘‘Noonday Sun.” 'Hjc 
L atin name is not consistent with a 
British talc.— T. Malory: History of 
Prince Arthur, i. 129(1470); Tennyson: 
Idylls, 

Bed the Bed Eande 

(The), sir Ironside. “He had the 
strength of seven men, and cvenr day his 
strength went on increasing till noon.” 
This knight kept the lady Uonte captive 
in Castle Perilous. In the allegory of 
sir Gareth, sir Ironside represents death, 
and the captive lady “ the Bride ” or 
Church triumphant. Sir Gareth combats 
with Night, Mom, Noon, and Evening, 
or fights the fight of faith, and then over¬ 
comes the last enemy, which is death, 
when he marries the lady or is received 
into the Church which is “the Lamb*s 
Bride.” Tennyson, in his Gareth and 
Lmtte, makes the combat with the Red 
Knight (“Mors” or “Death”) to be a 
single stroke; but the History says that 
it endured from mom to noon, and from 
noon to night—in fact, that man’s whole 
life is a contest with moral and physioiJ 
death.— Sir T. Malory : Histo^ of 
Prince Arthur, i. 134-137 (1470); Ttnny^ 
son: Idylls (*' Gareth and Ljmette 

Bed Xiand (The). Westphalia was 
so called by the members of the Vehm- 
gericht. 

OttgiamUy. Bon« but an Inbal^tant of the Rad Lwd 
. . . could be admitted a meaber of the WlsaeBdelir 
surtt triSunaCl—Chatnifers : Entyclepmdia, Iv, «![& 

Bed-Iiattioe PhraAOs, ale-hoase 
talk. Red lattices or chequers were 
ordinary ale-house signs.— 

Merry Wives Windsor, act ii. sc. 4 


day we won upon the Danes.” 

wute Imrae . exalted to the sides ; 

But Red bom you all contemned only Uaa. 

DneyMt .* xiB. (xfos). 

Bed Haight (The), sir Perimo'n^, 
one of ihc four brothers who kept the 
passage leading to Castle Perilous. In 
the anegory bf Gareth, this knight repie- 
settts nobn, and Was the third brother. 
Night, Ihe ddest born, was ^n b^ sir 
Gareth; the Gfeea Knight, which wpet- 
scats the young day-spring, was over* 
coihis, bu)f hot akin ^ and tl^ Red KnMt, 
beihg Ovti^the, was spared also; The 
k thfs': dirkaesi Is rdrfw, bat 
dawn is holy overeomo by the st r ong er 
1 ^; of «kog,1ikd moon oetkys fmo nUe 


The duMiuaBB wtni tbe ams of EftMmmm, the hmA 
of which hosaa. in the day* xd Uie Hentya wuhmalad 
with tbe power of BcfStthig the eift^shindBth ot 
TittMnaadpabiicafift. Hoeam Sceaaed Mtiftad nw> 
aarae bydlspl^ngthe nt7araRmasma.-~7mN«r, Afate 

w, ssa®. 

Bed Pipe. Ube Great &»rit kog 
ago ^ed the Indians togemer, and* 
standing on the red pipe-skne roA 
broke off a piece, Whidb he made into a 
pipe, end smoked, letting the siim^ 
ei^e to tbe four quaitmi. He Ihen' 
told the Indians that tbe ted plj^Sloii^, 
weS their fleSh, aiid they mast 
red pipe when they made peace; skd^llm 
when they smoked H Urn SVttK^ 
sea]plng4^e must not be tonqiK' 
Hath^ sO spoken, 
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REDLAW, 


receiTed up into the clouds. 
indmn AfytMogy. 

TIm rad plp« hts blown Its fumei of peace and war 
lo th« ftOMteat comen of the continent. It Yisited 
eeerjr werrier, and passed through its reddened stem 
ttie mcnrocatde oath of war and desolation. Here, to<^ 
Um peaoe'bieatfaiag calumet was bom. and fringed 
wiUl eagle'a ouUls, which had shed its thrilling fumes 
om tlM Una, and soothed the fury of the rdentless 
: Ltttirs #m ... tAtJV0rtkAmtricaMS, 


Bdding-Kood {LittU), a child 
with a r«i cloak, who joes to carry cakes 
to her grandmother. A wolf plac^ itself 
in the grandmother’s bed, and when the 
child remarked upon the size of its eyes, 
ears, and nose, replied it was the better 
to see, hear, and smell the little grand¬ 
child. ** But, grandmamma.” said the 
child, **what a great mouth you have 
got I ** *' The better to eat you up,” was 
the reply, and the child was devoured by 
the wolf. 

(This nursery talc is, with slight varia¬ 
tions, common to Sweden, Germany, and 
France. In Charles PerrauU’s Conies (Us 
it is called *' Le Petit Chaperon 

Roitge.'*) 

Bod 8 m (The). So called by the 
Greeks and Romans. Perhaps b^use 
it was the sea of Edom (“the red man ” 1 ; 
perhaps because the shore is a red sand ; 
perhaps because the waters are reddened 
OT red sea-weeds or a red bottom. The 
Hebrews called it “The Weedy Sea” 
{Yam-Suph). 

The Rede Sea U not more rede ttmn any other tea, 
bat In •<«» places thereof is ttie grareile redn, and 
th er ef or e men depea it the Rede : 

IVwifff (149O. 


Bod Siroa (The). Odjibwa, hearing 
a strange noise, saw in the lake a most 
beautiful red swan. Pulling his bow, he 
took deliberate aim, without effect. He 
shot every arrow from his quiver with 
the same result; then, fetching 6x>m his 
father’s medidne-sack three poisoned 
arrows, be shot them also at the bird. 
The kst of the three arrows passed 
through the swan's neck, whereupon the 
bird rose into the air, and sailed away 
towards the setting sun.— Schoolcraft: 
At^ Bisearchest ii. 9 (1839). 

BodfAlUitiot, a story, told in a series 
of letters, about a conspiracy formed 
by sir Edward Hugh Redgauntlet, on 
behalf of the " Young Pretender ” Charles 
Edward* then above 40 years of age. 
The cood^tratori insist that the prince 
diould disntiss his mistress. Miss Walk- 
i^haw; and, as he refuses to comply 
wlui this demand, they abandon thetr 
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enterprise. Just as a brig is prepared for 
the prince’s departure from the island, 
colonel Campbell arrives with the mili¬ 
tary. He connives, however, at the affair, 
the conspirators disperse, the prince em¬ 
barks, and Redgauntlet becomes the 
prior of a monastery abroad. This Is 
one of the inferior novels, but is redeemed 
by the character of Peter Peebles .—Sir 
W, Scott: Bedfauntlet {1B34). 

Rtd[muntUt ombodles a groat deal ot Scott’f own 
person^ history and nxporiancio.—C^iMWrjr.* Bnttiih 
U. SS9. 

Sir Alberuk Redgauntlet^ an ancestor 
of the family. 

Sir Edward Redgauntlet, son of sir 
Alberick; killed by his father’s horse. 

Sir Robert Redgauntlet, an old toiy, 
mentioned in Wandering Willie's talc. 

Sir John Redgauntlet, son and suc¬ 
cessor of sir Robert, mentioned in Wan¬ 
dering Willie’s tale. 

Sir Redwald Redgauntlet, son of sir 
John. 

Sir Henry Darsie Redgauntlet, son of 
sir Redwald. 

Lady Henry Darsie Redgauntlet, wife 
of sip Henry Darsie. 

Sir Arthur Darste Redgauntlet, alias 
Darsie Latimer, son of sir Henry and 
lady Darsie. 

Idiss Lilias Redgauntlet, alias Green- 
mantle, sister of sir Arthur. She marries 
Allan Fairford. 

Sir Edtoard Hugh Redgauntlet, the 
Jacobite conspirator. He is unde to 
Darsie Latimer, and is called *' Laird ot 
the Lochs,” alias ” Mr. Hcrrics of Blr- 
renswark,” alias “ Master Ingoldsby.”— 
Sir W. Scott: Redgauntlet(K itqb, G^ge 
III.). 

Bodi (PrancisV an Italian pbjrsk^ 
and lyric poet He was first physician 
to the gnind-duke of Tuscany (t6a6- 
1698). 

Ev«n. Rcdl. tho he cheated 
Becchtis la Che Tuecen vaUeye, 

Never dniak the trine be vmtuM 
In hie dlthyrembic eelliee. 

Lmi/kOm: th-tmUng 

Bwdl»w (Mr,), the **haunted mail.” 
He is a professor of chemistry, who bar¬ 
gained with the spirit which haunted him 
to leave him, on condition of his impart¬ 
ing to others his own idiosynerasiei. 
From this moment the chemist carried 
with him the Ipfecticm of suRenness. 
On Christmas Bay the infection ceased. 
Redlaw lost his nmrt:^ feelii^. a »4 all 
who fuffered by his ialecu^ being 
heated, were restored to Um, mlirii. 
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benevolence, and jp-atitude.— DUhmt: 
Tkt Haunted Man (1848). 

Sedmaia {Sir Mama), governor of 
the town of Berwick (mteenth century). 

He WM renvirkabla for his lone r«d beard, and was 
therefore celled by the Enerlish *• Maernut Red-beard," 
but by the Scotch, in dertsion, " Magnus Red-ntane,” 
as if his lieard had been a horse-mane.-—Caofxcriy?, tyk 

Bedaioad O'Naale, Rokeby's page, 
beloved by Rokeby’s daughter Matilda, 
whom he marries. He turns out to be 
Mortham's son and heir.— Sir IV. Scott: 
Rokehy (181 a). 

Roooe ( CaptainV R. N., of the Mantel¬ 
piece : adored by all his crew. They had 
feather-beds, warm slippers, hot-water 
cans, brown Windsor soap, and a valet to 
every four, for captain Reece said, ** It is 
my duty to make my men happy, and 1 
will.'* Captain Reece had a daughter, ten 
female cousins, a niece, and a ma, six 
sisters, and an aunt or two, and, at the 
suggestion of William Lee the coxswain, 
married these ladies to his crev^‘* It is 
my duty to make my men hsipfy, and 1 
will." Last of all, captain Reece married 
the widowed mother of his coxswain, and 
they were all married on one ds ^—‘*It 
was their duty, and they did iil'^-Oil^ert: 
The Bab Ballads ('‘Captain Reece, 
R,N.*’). 

Tal« ( The). Symond Syra- 
^n, a miller of Trompington. near 
Cambridm, used to serve "Soler Hall 
CoUegc,*^but was an arrant thief. Two 
scholars, Alejm and John, undertook to 
see that a sack of com sent to be ground 
was not tampered with ; so one stood by 
the hopper, and one by the trough which 
received the flour. In the mean time, the 
miUer let their horse loose, and, when the 
voung men went to fetch it, purloined 
half a bushel of the flour, substituting 
meal instead. It was so late before the 
horse could be caught, that the miller 
offered the two scholars a shakedown ’’ 
in his own chamber, but when they were 
in bed he began to belabour them un¬ 
mercifully, A scuffle ensued, in which 
the miller, being tripped up, fell upon bis 
wife. wife, rou^ from her sleep, 
sdzed a stick* and mistaking the bald 
pate of her husband for the night-cap of 
one of the young men, banged tt so 
lustily that the man was almost stunned 
^with the blowa In the mean time, the 
two scholars made off without payment, 
taking with them the sack and also the 
Iwlf bushel of flopr which had been made 


Into cakta.—Chaucer: Canterbuty Tak$ 

Boccacdo has a similar story in 
his Decameron, It is also the subject of 
a fabliau entitled De Oombert et des 
Deux Clers. Chaucer borrowed his story 
frorn a fabliau given by Thomas Wright 
in his Anecdota Literaria, 15. 

Reformndo Captain, an offleer 
shelved or degraded because his troops 
have been greatly reduced. 

Reformation ( The). It was noticed 
in the early Lollards, and was radiant in 
the works of Wycliffc. 

It was present in the pulpit of Pierre 
de Bruys, in the pages of Amoldo da 
Brescia, in the cell of Roger Bacon. 

It was active in the held with Peter 
Revel, in the castle of lord Cobham, in 
the pulpit with John Huss, in the camp 
with John Ziska, in the class-room 
Pico di Mirandola, in the observatoty 
of Abraham Zacuto, and the colle^ of 
Antonio di Lebrija, before father Martin 
was bom. 

Reg'an, second daughter of king 
heaor, and wife of the duke of ComwalL 
Having received the half of her father's 
kingdom under profession of unbounded 
love, she refused to entertain him with 
his suite. On the death of her husband, 
she designed to marry Edmund natural 
ton of the earl of Gioster, and was 
poisoned by her elder sister C^neril out 
of jealousy. Regan, like Goneril, is 
proverbial for "filial ingratitude.**— 
Shakespeare: JCing Lear {160^, 

Regent XHamond (TAe). SocaRad 
from the regent duke of Orleans. This 
diamond, the property of France, at first 
set in the crown, and then In the sword 
of state, was purchased in India by a 
governor of Madras, of whom the regent 
bought it for £80,000. 

RegiUiui (The Battu tf the lake}. 
Regillus Lacus is about twenty miles 
east of Rome, between Gabii (north) and 
Lavlcuro (southl The Romans had ex¬ 
pelled Tarquin the Proud fmm the throne, 
because of the most scandalous conduct 
of bis son Sextus, who had violated 
Lucretia, and abused her hospitality- 
Thirty combined cities of Latfumt wim 
Sabines and Volscians, took the mut el 
Tarquin, and marched towards Roma 
The Romans met the allied annym tlm 
lake Regillus, and here, on July sa 
499, they won the great hattm idm mm* 
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firmed their republican eohstitutlon, and 
in which Tarquin, with his sons Sextus 
and Titus, was slain. While victory 
was stiU doubtful. Castor and Pollux, on 
their white horses, appeared to the Roman 
dictator, and fouf ht tor the Romans. The 
victory was complete, and ever after the 
Romans observed the anniversary of this 
battk with a |;rand procession and sacrifice. 
The procession started from the temple 
of Mars outside the city walls, entered by 
the Porta CapSna, traversed the chief 
streets of Rome, marched past the temple 
of Vesta in the forum, and then to the 
opposite side of the great “ square," where 
they had built a temple to Castor and 
Pbfiux hi latitude for the aid rendered 
by them in this battle. Here offerings 
were made, and sacrifice was offered to 
the Great Twin-Brothers, the sons of 
Ledit Macaulay has a lay called Tk€ 
Battk ^ the Lake Regillus, 

W 1 i«ra, by tb« Uko Regtilus. 

Uadcr Poreuw height, 

AH in the land of Tutculum, 

Was fought the glorious fight 
iimcMuiay : Lays q/Afuignt Romt (t 84 t}. 

% A very parallel case occurs in the life 
of Mahomet The Koreishites had armed 
to put down the prophet;" but Ma¬ 
homet met them in arms, and on January 
t$, 634, won the famous battle of Bedr. 
Ib the LTordn (ch. iii.), be tells us that 
the angel Gabriel, on his horse Halzfim, 
appea;^ on the field with 3000 angels," 
and won the battle for him. 

T lu the conquest of Mexico, we are toki 
that St James appeared on his grey horse 
at the head of the Castilian adventurers, 
and led them on to victory. Bcmal Diaz, 
who was in the battle, saw the grey horse, 
but fancies the rider was Francesco de 
Moila, though, he confesses, ** it might be 
the glorious apostle St. James " for aught 
he knew. 

Bagimen of tha Sehool of Sa- 
hmxOp a collection of precepts in Latin 
verse, written by John of Milan, a poet 
of the eleventh century, for Rob^ duke 
of Koimandy. 

A voltiiiMi tudmoalljr known 

A« U16 Roabnau of th« Seboot of SnUtoi.* 

Bagion of [MaravsthulU], 

Thurr* aaar Delhi, fatal, ffom Some at¬ 
mospheric influence, especially about sun¬ 
set. 


BagaoiTAr), Naples^ 



Bag'uliui, a Roman general who 
conquered the Carthaginians (b.c. 356), 
and compelled them to sue for peace. 
While negotiations were goin^ on, the 
Carthaginians, joined by }Gmthippos the 
Lacedemonian, attacked the Romans at 
Tunis, and beat them, taking Regulus 
prisoner. In 350 the captive was sent to 
Rome to make terms of peace and demand 
exchange of prisoners; but be used all 
his influence with the senate to dissuade 
them from coming to terms with their 
foe. On his return to captivity, Uic 
Carthaginians cut off his eyelash^ and 
exposed him to the burning sun, then 
placed him in a barrel armed with naUi, 
which was rolled up and down a hill till 
the man was dead. 

(This subject has furnished Pradon 
and Dorat with tr^edies {French), and 
Metastasio the Italian poet with an opera 
called1740). ‘'Regulus" was a 
favourite part of the French actor Fran¬ 
cois J. Talma.) 

BahaarwU. (TAe), a farce by George 
ViUiers duke 01 Buckingham It 

was designed for a satire on the rhyming 
plays of the time. The chief dxaractec. 
^yes (x jy/,), is meant for Dryden. 

Tbtt nam« of Gttorge VUUet*, duke of Bucklnglufs, 
demands cordial meiuioo by erery writer on tbe tfige. 
He lived In an eg* when pUys were chiefiy wiUtes in 
rbyne. which served as e vehicle for foaming eenti' 
OMOt clouded hyperboll. . . , The dremaa of 
and Settle . . . ere made up of blatant coupleta that 
emptily thundered through Are long ect*. To eimiede 
en unnatumf custom by dhiiculteg it, was Buottag- 
ham's design ia 77u Rtktarsai, but In doing thle tSe 
gratiiication of piirete dlstike was e greater WlnKilnB 
than the wish to pvomote the public go^--->fK C. Rwe* 
stii ; JURr*4iH$aiiv$ Actort, 

Beiohel (Cohmet), in Charles XIL, 
byj* R. Planch^ (xBafi). 

Bnigis of Terror {The), a term 
appliea to a period of anareny, blood- 
and confiscation in the French 
Revolution. It began after the fall of the 
Otrondists (May 31, X793}» extended 
to the overtiirow of Robespierw iqid his 
accomplices (July ay, X794). During this 
short time thousands of persons were put 
to death. 

Bi^oiod AdftroiiOflr parodies on 
Wordsworth, Cobbett, Southei^ Scott, 
Coleridge, Crabbe, Byron, Tlieodore 
Hook, eta, by James and Hotace Smith; 
the copyright after (he Sixteenth echtion 
was purchased by John Murray, in *8x9, 
for 4131. The directors of Dtitiy Lane 
Theatre had offered a premium ffir the 
best poetical i^Srireht to bespoken at 
die of^ntbf iheiurir 
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REJUVENESCENCE. 

laroUiani Smith coiKseived the idea of 
pobUjdting a number of poems supposed 
to bav« been written for xht occasion and 
effected by tbe directors (1812). 

** I tfo not soe tli«r ttould have been rejected." 
■aid n Ldbettershlre clergyman, ** for I think aome ot 
then If* eery good."—jSiwrr Smith. 

&cjitT«aLesc63io«. (See Youth R&- 
STORfiRS.) 


Beksk, sir Rustam's horse. 

Relapse (TA^), a comedy by Van¬ 
brugh (1697). Reduced to three acts, 
and adapted to more modern times by 
Sheridan, under the title of A Tnp to 
Scarborough (1777). 

ReTdreaaly principal secretary for 
private affairs in the court of Lilliput, 
and great friend of Gulliver. When it 
was*proposed to put the Man-mountain 
to death forhigh treason. Retdresal moved, 
as an amendment, that the '* traitor should 
have both his eyes put out. and be suffered 
to live that he might serve the nation."— 
Svnft: Gulliver's Travels (“V-i^Age to 
UlUput,’* 1726), 

Probably the dean had the Bible 
story of Samson and the Philistines in 
bis thoughts. 

Relics (Sacred\^ I lu‘ famous 

are the following 


(1) Coal. Om of eft« cotb Uut routod St. 
reae*. 

Pack. Tb« fac* of t Mrtph. with only part of 
tiHi ooae. (Sm below. *' S&out") 

{33 FlNCaa. A finger of Si, Andrew; one of TobA 
tbiBaptlst: ooa of the Holy Cbost; aad tbe Utui^ of 
St. Thomas. 

U 1 Handksrchiefs (Twer, with Impressions of tbe 
faosof Christ: one sent by our Lord Himself, ms a 
p r es eal to Agbarus prince of Edessa; tad tbe other 
ffirsa to St. Veronlcsi, " Man of sorrows ” was oo 
His way to execution. The woman bad kot U to Jesus 
to wipe His brow with, and when He returned U aa 
iauweisloa of His face was photographed tbercoa. 
gl l^AD. Tero heads rtf Joha the Oepust. 

(ff Hail. Tbe bem of our Lord's (VRaent wbldk 
the woman with tbe issue of blood touched} and the 
hese hf Joseph's jnrttmift. 

(y) LhCKOP HAtR. A tech of Om hak with which 
Mary Magdalene wiped the Saviour's (bet. 

(n Nail One of the nails used in the Crudfixtoa, 
•el la the " iron erawa of Lombardy." 

PHIAL OP SWEAT. A phial of the sweat of St. 
Michael, when he contended with Satan. 

0 ^ Rays op a star. Some of the nn of the 
Igte ithr whiat eppearod to the Wise Men of the 

**** "Verbum Cato Cactttm,*'oc 
fnl ROD. Moees' rod. 

, SWMLRSS COAT. Tbe seamlen coat of owr 
LomL for which lots were oast at the Ctucihsloa. 
b^im^e^FLa^ A pak of slip^rt worn by Enoch 

(sjtBmVT, The "iROtU " of a seraph. suf^KMod to 
to the (bee (see ebovej. 

I^SPOON. The pep. 4 ^ end spoon oaed by fh« 
Vi^Maiy«sHhe ehiW leeuR 

'IMiTiiMU llMtptfiiMMt brJiMiidmthef^ 


^Lasarua. Uwasgirenby anai^tQ|(kqtlfA0^ 

(xyl Tooth, a toothofourLord Himsei& 

(an) Water-pot. One of tbe water-pots ailed el 
Cheknarrlage at Cana, in Galilee. 

This list is taken from BraO/a C/moU Cmtm 4 mr§Mt 
MM (1839}. 

It appears by the confessions of the farfufsIttoB that 
instances of fadure have occurred; but tbe sacred ndkrs 
hare always recovered their vutue (as Calbert, a monk 
of Marcluennee inforou us) " oSSm th«y hairo beta 
legged wUh rotU."—sac. 

T In Ibfi Hotel de Cluny. Paris, I was 
shown a ring which I was assured con¬ 
tained part of one of the thorns of the 
“crown of thorns.** 

Religio Xiaioi, a poem by Dryden. 
He says that at one time the clergy traded 
on the ignorance of the people, out that 
now the Bible is well known and wdl 
abused {1682). 

So. aU we make of Heaven’s discovered wM 
Is not to ha% e it, or to use it iU. 

(In this poem Dryden stood fast to the 
Church of England. In the Hind and 
the Panther (1687), the Hind— 

Without unspotted. Innocent within, 

[Which] feanKl 00 danger, for she knew no ilo— 

is the Church of Rome. Sir Thomas 
Brown wTote a prose treatise called Re-. 
ligio Medici, in defence of the Reformed 
Religion.) 

Relifiuea of AaioieiLt R&glijtfb 
Poetry, consisting of ballads, songi, 
etc.. of our early poets, by Thomas Peroy 
(1765). A capital book. 

Relojca, the clock town. (From tbe 
Spanish relax^ “ a clock.'*) 

It would b« an excellent joke. Indeed, if the natives 
of Reloxa were to slay every one who only asked CtMRi 
what o’clock It wa*. — Ctrvantu: Don Quixott, II. tt, t 
{r6i5). 

Remembor TIioil art lEoztAll 

When a Roman conqueror entered tbe 
city in triumph, a slave was placed in 
the chariot to whisper from time to time 
into the ear of the conqueror, *• Remem¬ 
ber thou art a man!" 

V Vespasian, the Roman emperor, had 
a slave who said to him daily, as be Idt 
his chamber, ** Remember thou art a 
man!*' 

% In the ancient Egyptian banquets it 
was customary during the feast to draw a 
mummy in a oar round the banqmEt-haU« 
while one uttered aloud, “ To this estate 
you mma come at last 1'^ 

V When the sultan of Serendib {lo, 
Ceylon) went abroad, his visicr cried 
aloud, “ This t$ the great momuch, the 
tremendous sultan ot the Indies , 4^ ^, 
greater than Solima or tbe grand 
ager* An officer bfshtna 
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tben eiclairoed, **Tbis monarch, though 
so great and powerful, must die, must 
die, must die 1 —AraHan Nights (" Sin- 
bad," sixth voyage). 

Seinois (2 syl ,), the people of Rheims, 
in France. 

Semoad, a shepherd in Britannia*s 
Pastorals, by William Browne (1613). 

aamottd, vounff Remond, that full well could ting. 
And tune his pipe at Pan’s birth carolling; 

Who, for his nimble leaping, sweetest layes, 

A laundl garland wore on holidayes; 

In framing of whose hand dame Nature swore. 

There nerer was his like, nor should be more. 

PastTMl, L 

Saxn'ora, a little hsh, which fastens 
itself on the keel of a ship, and impedes 
its progress. 

The shippe is as Insensible of the UHng as of the 
lead; as me living make It not goe the faster, so the 
lead make it not goe the slower, for the dead are no 
Rhemoras [xic] to alter the course of her passage.— 
Htlpt, to sitmory, etc., S6 (i6]o). 

A goodly ship with banners bravely dlght. 

Am flag on her top-gallant I espied. . . . 

^ suddenly there clove unto he* keel 
A little fish that men call Remora. 

Which stopped her course and held her by the heel. 
That wtod nor tide could move her thence away. 

S/ettser: SanMtts (159*). 

Sdsa'ores, birds which retard the 
execution of a project, 

** Remorea ” aves In auspldo dlcuntur quae acturum 
dkQnld remoFBii compeUunt.—/•>jr6*r; At t''eri>orum 
Sign^ationi. 

Se'aaTid, one of the paladins of 
Charlemagne, always described with the 
properties of a borderer, valiant, alert, 
mgenious, rapacious, and unscrupulous. 
Better known in the Italian form Pinaldo 
{f.v,). 

Sexiaiilt, A Frenchman, and one of 
the chief conspirators in which Pierre 
was concerned. When Jaffier joined the 
conspiracy, he gave his wife Bclvide'ra a 
surety of his fidelity, and a dagger to be 
used against him if he proved unfaithful, 
Renault attempted the honour of the 
lady, and Jaffier took her back in order 
to protect her from such insults. The 
old villain died on the wheel, and no one 
pitied him,— Otway: Venice Prtservtd 

BUme, the old king of Provence, father 
of queen Margaret of Anjou (wife of 
Henry VI. of England). He was fond 
of the chase and tilt, poetry and music. 
Thiebault says he gave in largesses to 
knights-errant and minstrels more than 
be received in revenue (ch, xxix.). —Sir W. 
Scott: Anntod GHerstein (time, Edward 

iv.v 

(2 ^/.), the hero and title of a 
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romance by Chateaubriand (xSox). It 
was design^ for an episode to hit OimU 
du Ckristianisme (iSoa). Rend is a man 
of social inaction, conscious of posses^og 
a superior genius; but bis pride produces 
in him a morbid bitterness of spirit. 

Rene [Leblanc], notary public of 
Grand Prd, in Acadia {Nova 
Bent with age, but with long yellow hair 
flowing over his shoulders. He was the 
father of twenty children, and had a 
hundred mndchildren. When Acadia 
was ceded by the French to England, 
George II. confiscated the goods of the 
simple colonists, and drove them into 
exile. Rend went to Permsylvania, where 
he died and was buried.— Long/ellow: 
Uvangtline {1849), 

Rentowel (Mr. Jabesh), a covenant¬ 
ing preacher. W. Scott: Wavtrl^ 
(time, George IL). 

WHh the vehemence of some pulpit-drummUig Gowk- 
thrappleJ H'aturUy] or ” precious ” Mr. Jabesh Kab- 
towel. —Carlytt. 

Renso and LuoIa, the hero and 

heroine of an Italian novel Alessando 
Mansoni, entitled Tks Betrothed Lover 
(“Promessi Sposi"). This novel con¬ 
tains an account of the Brmd Riot and 
plague of Milan. Cardinal Borro'meo is, 
of course, introduced. There is an Eng¬ 
lish translation (1837). 


Repreaentatiwa Wan, in a series 

of lectures by R. W. Emerson (*849); 
•g— 

Ptmtg (of a pkOosophetj. 

Swodgnhore |of a niysti(^ 

MonUtig-no (of a sccpHck 
SkmJttsptarg (of a poet). 

NmytUon (of a man of the wc0Uf, 
doftki (of a writer). 


Republioan Quaasi {The), So^it^ 

Charlotte, wife of hredcrick I. of Prussia. 

Resoluta ( The), John Florio, phao- 
legist. He was the tutor of prince Henry 
(1545-1625). 

(This " FloHo" was the prototjrpe of 
Shakespeare's ** Holofem6s.'j 

Raaoluta Roetor {The), John Bacon- 

DomndM de St Pom- 
^in was called **The Most Resolute 
Doctor" (1267-1532). 


Raailaas (Sir 7 ohn), the smj^doas 
husband of a suspidofts wife. Both arc 
made wretched by their imagininfs of ^ 
other's infidelity, but ndtiier has the 
slightest ground for simii suspicion,. 

Lady Pisikss, wife of sir JoliB. As 
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has a fixed idea that her husband is 
Mconstant, she is always asking the ser> 
vants, “Where is sir John?” “ Is sir 

f iohn returned?” “which way did sir 
bhn go? ” “ Has sir John received any 
ctters ? ” * * Who has called ? ” etc.; and, 
whatever the answer, it is to her a con¬ 
firmation of her mrmisc5.--MurpAy: All 
intht ^fV»»^(i76i). 

Sataliatioii, a trial of wit. mainly 
between Garrick and Goldsmith. 

Garrick, in 1774, wrote in the form of 
an epitaph— 

l|«rai Sm poor Goddmltll, for shortness called NoQ, 
Who wrote like an aimrel. but talked like poor Poll. 

To this Goldsmith replied, and called 

Qarrick 

... a salad; for fai hint we see 
OB. vineffar, mtfpu, and saltness affroa. 

(In Goldsmith's retaliating verses, 
several other persons are intr^uced, as 
Burke. Cumberland, Macphcrson, Rey¬ 
nolds, and some others.) 

Saturn of the BmjMiii < T^). a 
tragedy by R. Browning (i&tB). like 
love ot Aneal is divided between adora¬ 
tion for the Hakeem, and her love for 
Djabal whom she believes to be the 
incarnate God. (Sec Dbuses, p. 30 a.) 

Baubon Bison, a village school¬ 
master of “ ragged lada” 

md ftotoa <Urt, aad stencb, and play, and pnta, 
H« calmly cuts thw pan or views tlio sUtn. 

CrwMr a ah’. (tSui). 

Beuban and Setb, servants of 
Nathan ben Israel, the Jew at Ashby, a 
friend of Isaac and Rebecca.— Sir fV, 
Scotl: Ivanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Itanlln'm (i*.e. heauli/ul slar*% the 
wife of Aodh, one of the Culdees or 
primitive dcrgy of Scotland, who preached 
the gospel of God in lo'na, an island 
south of Stafifa. Here Ulvfa'gre the Dane 
landed, and, having put all who oppos^ 
him to death, seised Aodh, bound him 
in trem, carri^ him to the church, and 
demanded where the treasures were con¬ 
cealed. lust then appeared a mysterious 
figure all in white, who first unbound 
Aodh, and then, taking the Dane by the 
arm, led him up to the statue of St. 
Columb, which immediately fell and 
crushed him to death. Then turning to 
the Norsemen, the same mystarious figure 
told them to “go back, and take the 
bones of their ch6f with them; ” adding, 
whoever lifted hand in the island again 
should be a paralytic for life. The “ saJiit ” 
then lianspofted the remnant of the 


Islanders to Ireland; but when aenreb 
was made for Reullura, her body was hi 
the sea, and her soul in heaven.— Cam^ 
bell: Reullura, 

Bentha'iiiir, the ptrincipal man of 
Balclutha a town belonging to the Britons 
on the river Qyde. His daughter Moina 
married Clessammor (Fingal’s uncle on 
the mother’s side). Reutbamir was killed 
by Comhal (Fingal's father) when he 
attacked Balclutha and burned it to the 
ground.— Ossian : Carthon, 

Iftev'eUer [Lady), cousin of Valeria 
the blue-stocking. Lady Reveller is very 
fond of play, but ultimately gives it up, 
and is united to lord Worthy .—Mru 
Cenilivre : The Basset Table {vyaSY 

Berenge {The), the ship under the 
command of sir Richard Grenville, an¬ 
chored at Flores, in the Axores, when a 
fleet of fifty-three Spanish ships hove in 
sight. (See Grknville, p. 449.) 

BiOTeiiga {ThePalace of), a palace of 
crystal, provided with everything agree¬ 
able to life, except the means of going 
out of it. (See Philax, p. 836.) 

Revenge ( The), a tragedy by Young 
(1721). The hero is the Moor Zanga, who, 
being captured by the Spaniards, is con¬ 
demned to slavery by don Alonzo, and in 
revenge excites the don to jealousy which 
brings about his ruin. 

Revenone h nos Kontons, let us 

return to the matter in hand. The phrase 
comes from an old French comedy cd the 
fifteenth century, entitled LAvocat PaH* 
lin, by Blancbet. A clothier, giving 
evidence against a shepherd who had 
stolen some sheep, is for ever running 
from the subject to talk about some cloth 
of which Patelin, his lawyer, had de¬ 
frauded him. The judge from time to 
time pulls him up, by saying, “WeU, 
well! and about the sheep?*^ “What 
about the sheep?” (See Patilin, p, 
81a.) 

Revolt of Islam ( The), a poem of 
twelve cantos, in Spenserian metre, by 
Percy B. Shelley (1817); the object ol 
the story is to kindle the love of political 
and religious liberty. The hero and 
heroine are Laon and Cythna; the tyiant 
is Othman, who is dethroned, but by die 
aid of foreign mercenaries regains his 
crown, and commands Laon to be Imnit 
alive. The story says that Cytl^ Was 
an orphan brought up with Laop, fiiM 
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whom she imbibod pcptiblican principles, 
and vowed to devote her life to the cause. 
When she was quite young, the tyrant 
sent some of his guards to bring her to 
die harem. Laon resisted, and slew several 
ol them, for which he was seized, laden 
with chains, and cast into prison; but ere 
long a friend liberated him, and, putting 
to sea, the boat landed him where Cythna 
had been taken. Here he heard of the 
great work which Cythna was effecting, 
and in due time they met, and lived to¬ 
gether till Othman commanded Laon to 
be seized and burnt to death. Scarcely 
had be been bound to the stake, when 
Cythna came on horseback and induced 
•the guards to bind her to the stake like¬ 
wise ; so both were burnt to death and 
taken to paradise. 

Bevolntionary Songs. By far 

the most popular were— 

(ij La Marseillaise, both words and 
music by Rouget de Lisle (1792). 

(a) veillons au Salut de £ Empire, by- 
Adolphe S. Boy {1791). Music iby Da- 
layra. {Very strange that men whose 
whole purpose was to destroy the empire, 
should go about singing, " Let us guard 
it 1” 

(3] Qa Ira, written to the tune of Li 
CaAllon National, in 1789, while prepa¬ 
rations we^e being made for the F^te de 
la Federation. It was a great favourite 
with Marie Antoinette, who was for ever 
" strumming the tunc on her harpsi¬ 
chord." 

(4) Chant du Dipart, by Marie Joseph 
do Chenier {1794)* Music by MehuL 
This was the most popular next to the 
Marseillaise, 

La Carmagnole, "Madame Veto 
aviut promis de faire ^gorger tout 
Paris ...” {1792), Probably so called 
from Carmagnole, in Piedmont. The 
huxtlen of this dancing song is— 

Dansons U Cannagnole. 

Vhr« l« son 1 VWe le son 
Dansons la Carmag^tole, 

Vive le son du 0.0100 t 

16) Le Vengeur^ a cock-and-bull story, 
in verse, about a ship so called. Lord 
Howe took six of the French ships, June 
1,1794; huti> Vengiur was sunk by the 
^ew that it might not fall into the hands 
of the &glish, and went down while the 
creW shouted, “ Vive la Rdpublique I ** 
There is as much troth in this story as In 
David’s i^ture of Napoleon "Crossing 
iheAlp,^’ (SeeVRNGEVR.) 

In the second Revolution we have— 

(i) La Parisienne, called "The Mar^ 


seillaise of 1830,” by Casimir Delavignei 
the same year. 

{2) La France a INorreur du Serv^Ct 
by Casimir Delavigne (1843). 

(3) La Champ de Batatlle, by Emile 
Debreaux (about 1830), 

('fbe chief political songs of B^ranger 
are : Adieux de Marie Stuart, La Cocarde 
Blanche, Jacques, La Diesse, Marquis de 
Carahas, Le Sacre de Charles le Simple, 
Le Senateur, Le Vieux Caporal, anaLs 
main,) 

Biewoastle ( 0 /^/ John), a Jedburgh 
smuggler, and one of the Jacobite con¬ 
spirators with the laird of Ellieslaw,— 
Sir IV. Scott.' The Black Ihoarf 
.^nne). 

Reynaldo, a servant to Polonius.— 
Shakespeare: Hamlet (1596), 

Reynard tlid Pox, the hero of the 
beast-epic so called. 'Phis prose poem is 
a satire on the stale of Germany in the 
Middle Ages. Reynard represents the 
Church; Iscngrin the wolf (his undel 
typifies the baronial element; and Kodel 
the lion stands for the regal power. The 
plot turns on the struggle for supremacy 
between Reynard and Isengrin. Reynard 
uses all his endeavours to victimise every 
one, especially his uncle Isengrin, and 
generally succeedsAs Fuchs 
(thier-epos, 1498), by H. von Alkmaar, 

Reynardine (3 syU), eldest son of 
Reynard the fox. He assumed Che names 
of Dr. Pedanto and Crabron,— 
the Fox, by H. von Alkmaar {Z496). 

Rosruold of Montalbon, one of 

Charlemagne’s paladins. 

Roynoldg (.SiV Joshua) is thus de¬ 
scribed by Goldsmith— 

K«re Reynolds U laid; tnd, to ten you my mind* 

He bds not left a vruer or better bemnd. 

Hit pencil we$ etiiklng, rotisttoM, andfCBadj 
His maonerf wete gentle, complying, and bland. . . 

To coxcombs areru), yet most CnriHy steering. 

When they judged aritbout akUl, tw eraa suit luurd ol 

bearing; 

When they talked of their Raphaels, CMtegtOf 

and stuff. 

He shiftod his tzvmpot. and only took tmift 

ReiaHeOtm (1774)- 

N.B.^Sir Joshua Reynolds was hard 
of bearing, and used an ear< 4 rompet. 

Retlo (Dr.) (See Paoto, Or,, p, 8t8.) 
^Cervantes: Don ^i'jnpifff,li.{iLxo(x6jr5). 

Rhadanmntlir a justice of the peace 
in Somerville's HtMinatht a burlesque 
poem lu blank verse (1740). 

Good R to datwantki to emm fiwloeclown 
Sovora, todoigeai to hioMaloMii 
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aitsdinn aak%hxkM, son of Jupiter and 
Buro'pa. He reigned in the Cyclades 
with such impartiality, that at death he 
was made one of the judges of the infernal 
regions. 

And If dtpacted »ouU mutt rts« i^in, . . . 

And bide the judjratent of rewaraor pain j * • . 

That! Rtutdamanthus end stem Minos were 

True tyjm of Juttice while they livid here. 
iLfrot BriMfk*: Monarat^€,\. 

Aluuupsini'toa, king of £gyp(> 
usually called Ram^este 111., the richest 
oi the Egyptian monarchs, who amassed 
ya millions sterling, which he secured in 
a treasury of stone. By an artifice of 
the builder, he was robbed every night— 
Heradotos, ii. lat. 

% A parallel tale is told of Hyrieus 
^y^^-uce\ of Hyrta. His two architects, 
Trophdnios and Agamed^s {brothers), 
built his treasure-vaults, but left one stone 
removable at pleasure. After great loss 
<rf treasure, Hvrieus spread a net, in 
whidi Agarae'dcs was caught. To pre¬ 
vent recognition, Trophonios cut off his 
brother’s bead. — Pausanias : /tif^erary of 
Qretce^ ix. 37, 3. 

\ A similar tale is told of the treasure- 
vaults of Augftas king of Elis. 

mXA'BlU or Mohammed Aboubekr ibn 
Zakaria el Rari, a noted Arabian physi¬ 
cian. He wrote a treatise on small-pox 
and measles, with some aoo other treatises 
<8so-9a3). 

W«U, error hu no eod; 

Aad Rheslt !■ a sage. 

Jft. Browning-; PnractltuSt ui. 

Shea's Child. Jupiter is so called 
^ Pindar. He dethroned his father 
S»atum. 


The child 

Of aikM drove him from the upper tky. 

AktnsuU: Hymm U tk* Nau»ds (rySylu 

Bheims {The Jackdaw of). The 
oardtnaf-archbishop of Rhetms made a 
feast, to which he invited all the 
joblillies of the neighbourhood. There 
were abbots and prelates, knights and 
squires, and all who delighted to honour 
the grand panjandrum of Rheims. The 
fiaast over, water was served, and his lord* 
ship's fiTBce, drawingoff his turquoise ring, 
laid it besidie bis plate, dipped his fingers 
4 sito the ^Iden bowl, and wiped them 
on his naf&ln; but when he looked to put 
on his ring, it was nowhere to be found. 
li was evidently gone. The door was 
Miehed. the plates and dishes lifted up, 
ihe mugs and chalioes, every po^ble and 
Impossible place was poked into, but 
arlmout avail The ring must have been 
stolen.: His gtaot was furiottn and* in 


dignified indignation, calling for tiell, 
book, and candle, banned the thief, both 
body and soul, this Ufe and for ever. It 
was a terrible curse, but none of the 
guests seemed the worse for it—except, 
indeed, the jackdaw. The poor bird was 
a pitiable object, his head lobbed down, 
his wings draggled on the floor, bis 
feathers were all ruffied, and with a ghost 
of a caw be prayed the company to 
follow him; when 10 ! there was the ring, 
hidden in some slf comer by the jack> 
daw as a clever practical joke. His 
lordship’s grace smiled benignantly, and 
instantly removed the curse; when lo! 
as if by magic, the bird became fat and 
sleek again, perky and impudent, wag¬ 
ging his tail, winking his ^e. and cod¬ 
ing his head on one side; then up he 
hopped to his old place on the cardmafa 
chair. Never after this did he indulge in 
thievish tricks, but became so devout, so 
constant at feast and chapel, so well- 
behaved at matins and vespers, that when 
he died he died in the odour of sanctity, 
and was canonized, his name being 
changed to that of Jim Crow.— Bar^m : 
IngoTdsby Legends 1 ‘ ‘ Jackdaw of Rheims," 

1837)* 

Rkeae (i ry/.). the Rhine, the Latin 
Rhdnus.—Milton : Paradise Lasi, t 353 
(166s). 

XUxeaas was on his march to aid the 
Trojans in their siege, and had nearly 
reai^ed Troy, when he was attacked in 
the night by Ulysses and Dlonted. In 
this surprise Rhesus and all his ahhy were 
cut to pieces.— Homer i Iliads x. 

% A very parallel case b that Of Sweno 
the Dane, who wras marching to join 
Godfrey and the crusaders, when he was 
attacked in the night by flyman, and 
both Sweno and bis army perished*— 
Tasso: Jerusalem Delivered (1575). 

BEetorio of a Silwer 7eo(r«le). 

He will reverte the watchhcum % herrii eeQre% 
Moved by tbe rhetoric of • silver Ste. 

Gay ; Trivia UL |17 fernt- 

Bliia&aoii'a Birda. The notes of 
these birds were so sweet that wasnors 
remained speU-bound for ei^y years 
together, listening to them. These birds 
are often alluded to by the Welsh tMMda. 
(Rhiannon was the wife of prince Pu^lL) 
— The MaHnogion. 363 (tw^fth eeatttiy^. 

IF The snow-white bird which thein<j|k 
Felix listened to sang so eochahtifi^i^ 
that ho was spell-boUnd fbr a’hnndi^ 
years, listening to '\U---ijmgftthm: GoMam 
Legend, 
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yipiint ( /HsA). The Blackwater 
■u so called from its scenery. 

Bhlnnoti Wiin Bamawd’s 
jBottlM had the virtue of keeping sweet 
whatever liquor was put in them.— 7 'Ar 
Mabinagion (“Kiihwch and Olwen," 
twdfth century). 

Bhinooeros. The hom of the rhi¬ 
noceros being ‘' cut through the middle 
from one extremity to the other, on it will 
be seen several while lines r^resenting 
human figures,*’— Arabian Nighis ('‘Sin- 
bad's Second Voyage ”). 

/Rhinoceros-Horn a Poison-Detector. If 
poison is put into a vessel made of a 
rhinoceros’s horn, the liquid contained 
therein will effervesce. 

Rkinoatros and Elephant, The rhino¬ 
ceros with its horn gores the elephant 
under the belly; but blood running into 
the rhinoceros* eyes, blinds it, and it be¬ 
comes an easy prey to the roc,— Arabian 
Nights (" Sinbad's Second Voyage"). 

Bliodallnd, daughter of Aribert king 
of Lombardy, in love with duke Gondi- 
bert; but Gondibert preferred Birtha, a 
country prl, daughter of the sage As- 
trflgon. While the duke is whispering ^ 
sweet love-notes to Birtha, a page comes 
post-haste to announce to him that the 
king has proclaimed him bis hdr, and is 
about to give him his daughter in mar¬ 
riage. The duke gives Birtha an emerald 
ring, and says if he is false to her the 
emei^d will lose its lustre; then hastens 
to court in obedience to the king’s sum¬ 
mons. Here the tale breaks off, and 
was never finished.— Sir IV, Davenant: 
Gondibert (1605-1668). 

BlLOdlaa Veniui \Tke), This was 
the "Venus" of Protog'enfts mentioned 
hy Pliny in his Natural History, xxxv. la 

WlWB ftnt the Rhodian's mimic art amyed 

Tho Quooa of Beauty ia bor Cyprian shade. 

The lMq;>py maater ndncled in his piece 

Each look that charmed him In the fair of Greece. 

Cm m p UU: Ptnasuru »/&. <1709}. 

•.* Prior (1664-1731) refers to the same 
pdnting in his fable of Protog^nes and 
ApaUs^ 

1 hoph, air, yon intend to stay 

Teaee our Venus; 'tia the piece 

The moat renowned throughout «l Ci ee ce . 

BlioE'opa (3 syl,) or Bhod'opin, a 
cdebraled Greek courtezan, who after¬ 
wards married Psammetichus king of 
£gypt It is said that she built the third 
pyramid.— Pliny: Nat, HisU, xxxvi. la. 

her 111 ranr, 
r/. actLac.i(iM. 


A statelier pyramU to 
Than Rhoctope’s. 
WMkes^are t 1 Hm*^ 1 


BdiombtUi, a schoolmaster whospe^ 
" a leash of languages at once," pussling 
himself and his hearers with a jargon like 
that of " Holofern6s'* in Shakespeare's 
Lorue's /Labour*s /Lost (1594). — Sidn^: 
Pastoral Entertainment ( 1587). 

Bbombiui, a spinning-wbed or rolling 
instrument, used by the Roman witches 
for fetching the moon out of heaven. 

Qxue nunc Thessalico lunam dnduoana r h— b n 
: if/t/ntmr, lx. jo. 

Bhone of Christian BloquiSiios 

{The), St. Hilary (300-367). 

Bhone of Xsktin Bloqusnoo ( The), 

St. Hilary is so called by St. Jerome 
(300-367). 

Bhongomyant, the lance of king 
Arthur.— Mabinigion (" Kilhw^ 
and 01 wen,** twelfth century). 
Bhuddlaa. (See Statute.) 
Bhymes for the by Thomas 

Moore (xSao). " Extracted from the 
journal of a travelling member of the 
Pocurante Society.** In eight extracts— 
(i) I^kc Genera: (a) Fall of Venice; (j) l.ord B—-b 
Mexnoira; (4) The ubiquitouB Enghih; (5I Flofvaen: 

S I Conspiracy oi Rlonal; (j) Mary Magdaten) and 
) Rousseau. 

Bhymiaig to Death. In z Henry 

V/. act i. sc. I, Thomas Beaufort duke 
of Exeter, speaking about the death of 
Henry V., says, " Must we think that 
the subtle-witted French conjurors and 
sorcerers, out of fear of him, * by magic 
verses have contrived his end ’ ? *' The 
notion of killing by incantation was at 
one time very common. 

Irishmen . . . wlO not stick to afSnne that tlwy can 
rime either man or beast ro death.— ScuU: 
DiJtcnKru ^tViUhcra/t (<564). 

Bibbra. The yellow riblion, in 
France, indicates that the wearer has 
won a midaille militairt (instituted by 
Napoleon III. as a minor decoration of 
the Legion of Honour). 

N.B.—The red ribbon marks a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour. A 
rosette indicates a bigl^ grade than that 
of chevalier. 

Bibbonlam, the name given to the 
principles of a secret society in Irdand, 
organized about i8ao, to retaliate on 
landlmds any injuries done to their 
tenants. Many agrarian murders were 
(i858>7z) attributed to the ribbonmen. 

Blbomont (3 the bravt^ and 
noblest of the Ftenoh host In the battle 
of Poitiers. He alone dares cottfoss that 
the English are a brave people* la the 
battle be is shdn by lord Aualey*—' iSWt' 
ky: Edward tha Bktek Ptinao 
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UlMlIumt {Cimnih is T»€ Si^ ^ 

Cmktit, by Colmaa. 

Siecalioeoa [Dr.), an eccentricity in 
lord Lytton's My Novel. Though a cynic 
he is tender-hearted» and though a sage 
is most simple-minded, He loves his 
pipe, carries a red umbrella, and is ever 
ready with his Machiavellian proverbs 
(*853). 

Rieear'do, commander of Plymouth 
fortress ; a puritan to whom lord Walton 
has promised his daughter Elvira in 
marriage. Riccardo learns that the lady 
is in love with Arthur Talbot, and when 
Arthur is taken prisoner by Cromwell's 
soldiers, Riccardo promises to use his 
efforts to obtain his pardon. This, 
however, is not needful, for Cromwell, 
feeling quite secure of his position, 
orders all the captives of war to be 
released. Riccardo is the Italian form 
of sir Richard Forth,— Bellini : / Puri- 
iami (opera. 1834). 

Sieciardatto, son of Aytuon, and 
brother of Bradamante.— Arioslo: Or¬ 
lando Furiaso (15x6). 

SUoa. Eating rice with a bodkin, 
AminA the l>eautiful wife of Sidi Nouman, 
ate rice with a bodkin, but she was a 
ghoul. (Sec Amine, p. 37.) 

&XCBJLKXI, a fine, honest lad, by 
trade a smith. He marries on New Year's 
Day, Meg, the daughter of Toby Veck,— 
Dickms : The Chimes (184.^). 

Richard {Squire), eldest son of sir 
Francis Wronghead of Bumper Hall. A 
country bumpkin, wholly ignorant of the 
world and of literature.— Vanbrugh and 
Cibber: The Provoked Husband (lyay), 

Robntt WetherUt came to Dniry Laiw m 

boy, whore he $howe<f hht rismip gteniue in the pert of 
’^•qdure : Nu4«*y Suup$, 

Biokard (/Wr). (See under Poo*.] 

Bickard {Prince), eldest son of king 
Henry II.— Sir fV, &0II: The Betrothed 
(time, Henry IL). 

Riokayd ^'Cosur de Lioii,** intro¬ 
duced in two novds by sir W. Scott ( 7 VU 
Talisman and /vmhoe). In the latter be 
f'rst appears as *' The Black Knight,” at 
the tournament, and is called Zr Noir 
Faintamt or ** The Black Sluggard; ** also 

The Knight of the Ffetler-lock.** 

Piehard a Name of Terror, The name 
of Richard I., like that of Attlla, Bona¬ 
parte, Corvinus, Karses, Sebastiaft, Tal¬ 


bot. Tamerlane, and other great Mh 
querors, was at one time employed fa 
ierrorem to disobedient children. (See 
Names of Terror, p. 743.) 

Hb tremendous name was amployed by the Syrian 
mothers to sileno* their infants; and if a horse sod* 
denly started from the way, his rider was wont to sk* 
claim. *' Dost thou think kuw Richard is hi the tnisb t * 
~~Gibbon: Dtdim mmd Fmu ^ Ou R 0 mmm Mmyirt, 
M. 146 (X776-SS). 

The Daughters of Richard /. When 
Richard was in France, Fulco a priest 
told him he ought to beware bow he 
bestowed his daughters in marriage. ** I 
have no daughters,” said the king. 
•* Nay, nay,” repli^ Fulco, “ all the 
world knows that you have three—Pride, 
Covetousness, and Lechery.” ‘*If these 
are my daughters,” said the king, 
know well how to bestow them where 
they will be well cherished. My eldest 
I give to the Knights Templars; ray 
second to the monks ; and my third, I 
cannot bestow better than on yours^, 
for I am sure she will never be divorced 
nor neglected.”— Milles : True Nobility 
(1610). 

The Horse of Richard /., Fennel. 

Ah. Fttnnel, my noble horse, thou bleedeet, Itett eft 
slain I~CerMr dt Li»n and Hu Hors€. 

The Troubadour of Richard /., Ber¬ 
trand dc Bom. 

Rickard Xl.’e Horse, Roan Bsr- 
bary.— Shakespeare: Richard II, act e. 

•C. 5 (1597). 

Bdohard XXZ., a tragedy by Shako- 

speare (1597). At one lime, parts of 
Rowe's tragedy of Jane Shore were 
woven in the acting edition, and Jobo 
Kemble introduced other clap-traps from 
Colley Cibber. The best actors of this 
part were David Garrick (1716-1779), 
Henry Mossop (1729-1773), and Edmi^ 
Kean (1787-1833). 

Richard III. was only >9 years old at the opwiMrfli 
Shakespeare's play.—jAerim 7 W#wer. 

The Horse of Richard III,, White 
Surrey.— Shakespeare: Richard ///. set 
▼. sc. 3 (1597I 

Richards himself again ! These words 
were interpolated oy John Kemble Irooi 
Colley Cibber. 

Rlok^sv {Armand), cardinal sxtd 
chief minister oS France. Ike didee ol 
Orleans (the king's brother), the count de 
Bamdas (the king's favourite), and other 
noblemen conspired to assassinate Riche* 
lieu, dethrone Louis Xlll., and iniilEt 
Gaston duke of Orleans the regenL The 
plot was revealed to the cardinal hf 
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Marion do Lorme. ia whoso house the 
conspirators met. The conspirators were 
arrested^ and several of them put to 
death, but Gaston duke of Orleans turned 
kiof's evidence and was pardoned.^ 
Lytton: Richelieu (1839). 


Stiehlaad {Miss), intended for Leon> 
tine Croaker, but she gives her hand In 
marriage to Mr, Honeywood, “ thcgood- 
oatured man,” who promises to abandon 
his quixotic benevolence, and to make it 
his study in future ' ‘ to reserve his pity 
for real distress, his friendship for true 
merit, and his love for her who first 
taught him what it is to be happy.”— 
Goldsmith: The Good-natured Man 
(1768). 

IMckmoad (The duchess of), wife of 
Charles Stuart, in the court of Charles II. 
The line became extinct, and the title 
was given to the Lennox family .—Sir 
W, Scott: Peveril of the Peak (time, 
Charles II.). 

UclurLOnd (The earl of), Henry of 
Lancaster .—Sir IV, Scott: Anne of 
Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 


Biclunond HiU (The Lass of), Miss 
r Anson, of Hill House, Richmond, York¬ 
shire. Words by M'Nally; music by 
James Hook, who married the young 
lady. 

The Leus ef Richmond HtU Is on« of tb« twc c t i t 
ballads la tho l 3 aigxiSLge.^yahn Bull, 

Biokets [Mabel), the old nurse of 
Frank Osbaldistone.— 5 ir W. Scott: Rob 
Roy (time, George L). 

Hiderliood {Rogue), the villain in 
Dickens's novel of Our Mutual Friend 

<1864). 

Bides on the Tempest and 
Direote the Storm. Joseph Addison, 
speaking of the duke of Marlboro^h and 
bis famous victories, says that he inspired 
the faintingsquadrons, andstood unmoved 
to the shock of battle^ 


So wbanaa ansel by dirln* eomauod, 

Wah ffariaf tainp«tts alukat • guilty laa<l. 

Sttcli M Utu o'er pale Britaimla past. 

Calm and serene he drives tba furious blaA ; 
And, pleased th’ Almigb^'s orders to perform. 
Rides M tbe tempest and directs the storm. 

The Otm/aign ( 1705 ). 


N.B.—The " tempest ” referred to by 
Addison in these lines Is that called * * The 
Great Storm,” November a^, 1703, the 
most terrible on record. The loss of 
pipperty In London alone exceeded two 
milUons sterling. Above 8000 persons 
y wece dfowned, xa mea-of-war were 


wrecked, 17,000 trees in Kent alone em 
uprooted, Eddystone lighthouse was de¬ 
stroyed, 15,000 sheep were blown into the 
sea, and the bishop of Bath and Wells 
with his wife were killed in bed in their 
palace in Somersetshire. 

Bidioiile {Father of). Francois Ra¬ 
belais is so styled by su* William Temple 
(M95~iSS3)' 

Bddolphue, one of the band of 
adventurers that joined the crusaders. 
He was slain by Arganlfts (bk. vii,),— 
Tasso; Jerusalem Delivered (1575). 

Biensi {N'icolo Gabrini) or COLA Di 
Riekzi, last of the tribunes, who assumed 
the name of Tribune of Liberty, Peace, 
and Justice " (i 3 t 3 -x 3 S 4 )‘ 

(Cola di Rienxi is the hero of a novel by 
lord Bulwer Lytton, entitled Rtenoi, or 
the Last of ike Tribunes^ 1849.) 

Bienii, an opera by Wagner (X84X). 
It opens with a number oT the Orsinl 
breaking Into Rienzi's house, in order to 
abduct his sister Irene ; but in this they 
are foiled by the arriv^ of the Colonna 
and his followers. The outrage provokes 
a general Insurrection, and Rienzi is ap¬ 
pointed leader. Tbe nobles are worsted, 
and Rienzi becomes a senator; but the 
aristocracy hate him, and Paolo Orslni 
seeks to assassinate him, but without 
success. By the machinations di tbe 
German emperor and the Colonna, Rienzi 
is excommunicated and deserted by all 
his adherents. He is ultimately fired on 
by tbe populace and killed on the steps of 
the capitoL The libretto is by J. P. 
Jackson. 

(Mary Russell Mitford produced a 
tragedy called Rienxi in 1828.) 

The English Rienxi, William with the 
Long Beard, alias Fitzosbert (*-1x96). 

BiRand {Mons,), a Belgian, 3^ years 
of age, confined in a villainous prison at 
Marseilles for murdering his wife. He 
had a booked nose, handsome after its 
kind but too high between the eyes, and 
his eyes, though sharp, were too near to 
one another. He was, however, a large, 
tell man, with thin Ups, and a goodly 
quantity of dry hair shot with red. When 
he spol^, his moustache went up under 
his nose, and his nose came down over 
his moustache. Aflerlds liberation from 
prison, he first took die nameof iMgnhsr, 
and then of Blandois* his oame^uig 
Rtgaud Lagnier : 

Little Dortii (x$sy)r, 



aiGDUM-FUNNIDOa 


a courtier in 

Cbe pamcc of kingChrononhotonthologos. 
After the death o( the ldng« the widowed 
queen is advised to marry again, and 
Rigdum-Funnidos is proposed to her 
as “a very projper man.” At this Aldi- 
borontephoscophornio takes umbrage, and 
the queen says, “ Well, gentlemen, to 
make matters easy, I’U have you both.”— 
//. Carey : Chrononhotonthologos (1734). 

N.B.—John Ballantyne, the publisher, 
was so called by sir W. Scott. He was 
‘*a quick, active, intrepid little fellow, 
full of fun and merriment ... all over 
quaintness and humorous mimicry.” 

lEifrht-fiitting Brand, one of the 

companions of Robin Hood, mentioned 
by Mundy. 

Ri^htfal Keir ( The), the play called 
the Sea-Captain re-christened, by lord 
Lytton {1868). 

of Man ( The), by Thomas 
Paine (1791-2). It was written in answer 
to Burke's attack on the French Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Bigmarole, a "^confused series of 
statements; an incoherent story. The word 
was suggested by the Ragciiian or Rig- 
man Rolls, which were statements of the 
value of the benefices of Scotland re¬ 
turned by the Scotch clergy, Ragcman* 
or Rigman was a legate otScotland, em¬ 
ployed to collect an account of Scotch 
benefices, that they might be taxed at 
Rome according to their value. 

Subsequently the term was applied to 
four great rolls of parchment recording 
the acts of fealty and homage done hy 
the Scotch nobility to Edward I. in 1296. 
These four rolls consisted of thirty-four 
pieces sewed together. The originals 
nave perished, but a record of them is 
preserved in the Rolls House, Chancery 
l^e. 

Big'oletta (3 ^ grisette and 

courtezan.— Su$: Mysteries of Paris 
(1842-3). 

an opera, describing the 
agony of a father obliged to witness the 
prhstHution of his own daughter.— Verdi : 
Pig^etto (1852). 

(The libretto of this opera is borrowed 
from Victor Hugo's drams C$ RH 
t* Amuse,) 

tmeof the miners of 
•Ir Geoffrey Pevcril of the Pei— 
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IV. Scott.‘ Peveril of the Peak (tirae^ 
Charles IL). 

Jtimini {Francesca di), a woman of 
extraordinary beauty, daughter of a sig¬ 
nore of Ravenna. She was married to 
Lanciotto Malatesta signore of Rimini, 
a man of great bravery, but deformed. 
His brother Paolo was extremely hand¬ 
some, and with him Francesca fell in 
love. Lanciotto, detecting them In 
criminal intercourse, killed them both 

(?his tale forms one of the episodes of 
DantS’s Inferno. It is the subject of a 
tragedy called Francesca di Rimini, by 
Silvio Pellico (1819); and Leigh Hunt, 
about the same time, published his Story 
of Rimini, in verse.) 


Mirnmon, seventh in order of the 
hierarchy of hell; (i) Satan, {2) Beelze¬ 
bub, Moloch, (4) Chemos, (5) Tham- 
muz, (6) Dagon. (7) Rimmon whose chief 
temple was at Damascus (2 Rings v. 18). 

Him toll owed Rlmmoa, whosftdcUatktflul Mat 

Was fair Damascus on the feitUe banka * 

Of Ai'bana and Pharphar, ludUl streams. 

Mift&n: P»rwlist Lost, L 4S7, ate 

Minaldo, son of the fourth marquis 
d'Est^, cousin of Orlando, and nepnew 
of Charlemagne. He was the rivm of 
Orlando in his love for Angelica, but 
Angelica detested him. Rinaldo brought 
an auxiliary force of English and Scotch 
to Charlemagne, which '* Silence” con¬ 
ducted safely into Paris.— Ariosto: Or* 
lando Furioso {1516). 

Biualdo, the Achilla of the Christian 
army in the siege of Jerusalem. He was 
the son of Bertoldo and Sophia, but was 
brought up by Matilda. Rinaldo joined 
the crusaders at the age of Being 
summoned to a public trial for the death 
of Gernando, he went Into voluntary exile. 
— Tasso : Jerusalem Delivered (1575). 

(Pulci introduces the same character 
in his bemesque poem entitled MorgamU 
Maggiori^ which holds up to ridicule the 
romances of chivalry^) 

Binaldo, steward to the countess bf 
Rousillon.-“ 5 .• A Its Well that 
Ends Well {ts^Y 


Blnaldo of Montalban, a knighi 
who bad the honour ” of being a public 
plunderer. His ma t exploit was stealing 
the golden idol of Mahomet. 


U tltU MIRA Mfimrr urn mmI 

Rbulao Mo&UlbRO and his wtUi UM 

tweltv p««rs of Prands, sttsi Twtfka ^ metmnh * VT 
RUmldohaid slMNMd lsc% aad m pda ot tmgu uMm 
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MMi Mr complexion was ruddy, and his disposition 
choleric He was, besides, naturally proAieate, and 
a freat encourager of va^ranta.—OnwsHiTa .* Zlan 
Qmx 9 lf, L L X, 6 (1605). 

{A Fairy), Whoever lives in a 
house built over a fairy-ring shall wonder¬ 
fully prosper in everything.— Athenian 
Oracle, i. 307. 

Xtinsf {Corcuits), composed of si* 
different metals. It ensured the wearer 
success in any undertaking in which he 
chose to embark. 

•• While you haTC It on your flnrer.“sald the old man, 
• mlsfortuna shall fly from your house, and nobody 
shall be aDle to hurt you; but one condition Is attached 
to the gift, which is this: when you have chosen for 
yourself a wife must remain faithful to her as long 
as she Uves. The moment you neglect her for anMher, 
yen will lose the ring."— Gu 4 uUtU; CMnest TmUs 
f**Corcud end his Four Sons," 1733). 

Dame LiOnh's Ring, a ring given by 
Dame Lionfis to sir Gareth during a 
tournament. 

**Thst ring,*' s^ Dame Lionds. “increaseth my 
beauty much more than it is of Hselfi and this is the 
Yirtue of my ring; that which is green it will turn to 
red, and that which U red it will turn groM; that which 
b Uue it will turn white, and that which u white it will 
turn blue; and so with all other colours. Also, arhoever 
bea^h my ring can never lose blood."—sStr T, 
U*ffry: Hist0ry ^Princt Arthur, L 146 (1470). 

Luneds Ring. This ring rendered the 
wearer invisible. Luned or Lynet gave it 
to Owain, one of king Arthur's knights. 
Consequently, when men were sent to kill 
him he was nowhere to be found, for he 
was invisible. 

Take this riiw, and pat it on thy finger, with the sto aa 
feiside thy hanT; and close thy hand upon the stono; 
and as long as thou concealest it, it will conceal thee.— 
The MmHHtsrifn (** Lady of the Fountain,” twelfth 
eenturyl. 

The Steel Ring made by Seidel-Beckir. 
This ring enabled the wearer to read the 
secrets of another's heart.— Comte eU 
Caylus: Oriental Tales (“The Four 
Talismans," 1743). 

The Talking Ring, a ring given ^ 
Taitaro, the Basque Cyclops, to a girl 
whom he wished to marry. Immediately 
she put it on, it kept incessantly saying, 

You there, and I here;" so, in order 
to get rid of the nuisance, she cut off her 
finger and threw both ring and finger 
into a pond.— Webster: Basque Legends, 
4 (1876). 

Y The same story appears in Campbell's 
Poplar Tales of the West Highlands, i. 
Ill, and in Grimm's tale of The Robber 
and His Sons, When the robber put on 
the ring, it incessantly cried out, Here I 
amso he bit off his finger, and threw 
it from him. 

Reynards Rinr, a ring which Reynaid 

E retended he haa sent to king Lion. It 
ad (be said) three geiits*--ooe nd» wbldi 


gave light in darkness; one white, wlllfA 
cured all blains and sprains, aches and 
pains, whether from wounds, fever, or 
indig^ion ; and one green, which would 
guard the king from every, ill, both in 
peace and war .—Heinrich von Alkmaar: 
Reynard the Fox (1498). 

The Virgin's Wedding Ring, kept in 
the Duomo of Perugia, under fourteen 
locks. 


Bing Fosiea. 


AEI (Greek for **»lwRyi 
A been cooteat Can ne'ar r 
AU for aU. 

All I refuse. And thee I chooee. 

Bear and forbear. 

Beyond this life. Love me, deer wtfiR. 

De bon cor. (Sixteenth century; found at Yortc.) 
Death never parts Such loving hearts. 

Dieu vous garde. 

£n bon an. (Fifteenth century; H. Ettinan, Eaq.) 

Ea bon foyOL 

Endless my love, As thb shsll prove. 

For ever and for ayn. 

God alone Made us two one. 

God did decree Thb unity. 

God tend me wdQ to keep. (The ting given tnr Henry 
VIII. to Anne of Cleves.) 

Got bwar uns beid In Ueb and Leid (** With idnmd 
hsadn^etc). 

Heart and hand At thy command. 

I have obtained Whom God ordained. 

In love abide. Till death divide. 

In loving thee I love nyt^^. 

In thee, my choice, 1 do rejoice. 

In unity Let’s Uve and die. 

S ued in one By GkkI alone. 

r be with jrom; or, in French, Joye sens eaaat. 
cuerdemoy. (Fifteenth century. With Virgin and 
Child.) 

Lat love Increaaa. 

Lat reason rule. 

' Let vs loue Like fiiilli i 1 nn> 

Uue to loue, loue to Hun. 
live happy. 

Loua for touai. 

Love ahvay. By nbht and day. 

Love and respect X do expect. 

Love b heaven, and heaven b I 
Love me. and las* 

May Goa above I_. 

May you live long. 

Mtipah n.e. wedh-erwerl 
Mutual forbearance. 

My heart and 1 , Until I die. 

My wiQe were. (Gold signet-iing, with a enuOa as 
dovlca.) 

Haver newa^ (Allaaour,wffaofthaditk«ofSoniariet.) 
Ho gift can show Tha love I owe. 

Not two, but one. Till life b gon«. 

Post spinaa palma. 

Pray to love, and love to pray. 

Qu<^ Deus coniuimit homo non aeparei. (Stxleenth 
•enuury ; G. H. Gower. Bsq.l 
SfioDce ends strife With mao and wifik 
Tecta lege, lecta tege. (Ring of Matthew Parte} fband 
at Hereford.) 

Tin death us depart. (Margaret, wtHi of the aarl of 


TUI my lire's ende. (EUsabeth, wtSsoriord Latyner.) 
To enjoy is to obey. _ . 

Tout pur voo«. (F ift e ent h cantury, witti BC. Chris’ 
topber.) 

Treu und feat. 

True love WiB ne'ar lemevSi, 

Truth trietb troth. 

We join our love In God abdve. 

Wedlock, *tte aaid. In heaven b n 
Wbear thte t ghtOb t wish to liuo. 

When thb yon see, Ranw i a bar me. 

Where beam sgiee. 'UMm GiM 

Yeniain haasl 
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MiMg aad the Booh (TAs), a dra¬ 
matic monoloifue (i868<-69), Robert 
Browning, founded on a (ause Ulkbrt of 
Italian history. 

The case was this; There lived in Rome, 
Id the year 1679, Pietro and Violantc 
Corapanni, an elderly couple, who, in 
spite of a fair income, were considerably 
in debt One expedient suggested itself: 
they must have a child, and so enable 
themselves to draw on their capital, now 
tied up for an unknown heir-at-law. 
Violante, unknown to her husband, 
secured the infant of a disreputable 
woman, and became to all appearance 
the mother of a girl, Francesco Pompilia. 
There was also in Rome an impoverished 
noble, count Guido Francesebini, of 
Arezzo—he belonged to the minor ranks 
of the clergy, and had spent years hoping 
for preferment His only chance of 
butl(hng up the family fortune was a rich 
wife. He was fifty years old. short thin, 
pale, and with a projecting nose. He 
heard of Pompilia, proposed for hS and 
was accepted. The Comparini were 
dazzled at the accounts of his wealth, 
whilst Pompilia’s dowry was grossly 
exaggerated to him. They were married, 
and the two families lived together at 
Arezzo. The arrangement was disastrous, 
and after a few months Pietro and Violante 
were glad to return to Rome. After some 
time Violantc confessed her fraud, and 
was told that absolution would be given 
her if she restored to the legal heirs the 
money she had defrauded them of. 
Pompilia was the chief sufferer; her hus¬ 
band treated her with great cruelty, and 
attacked her on the score of infidelity 
with a certain canon Giuseppe Capon- 
sacchi, whom she barely knew. She 
appealed for protection against her hus¬ 
band to the archbishop and the governor, 
but in vain. She found she was about to 
become a mother, and resolved to leave 
her husband and go to Rome, so she 
placed herself under the protection of 
Capcmsacchi, and they fled towards Rome. 
Tliey were overtaken and arrested at 
Castlenuovo, and were conveyed to the 
New Prisons in Rome, where .they were 
tried on the charge of adultery. Being 
found ^ilty, a mere nominal punishment 
was inflicted on them, and. in consMera- 
lion of her state, Pompilia was allowed to 
be removed to the home of the Comparini, 
where she esve birth to a son. Count 
OuMo Mred four ruffians, proceeded to 
the bouse with ^m, and there murdered 
Pietro, Violante, and Pompilia. He was 


taken red-handed in the deed, tried, end 
executed. 

The poem is a series of dramatic mo¬ 
nologues, in which the whole of the 
evidence is weighed and sifted. So ably 
is it done, that one moment you think 
Pompilia ^Ity, and the next you are 
sure that she and the canon are innocent. 
The pope pronounces the final judgment, 
and asserts their innocence. He names 
Pompilia “perfect in whiteness,*' and 
calls her “ my rose, I gather for the breast 
of God." Of Caponmcchi be says— 

And fturelj not M very much apart, 

Noad I piaca thea, my varrior-prIcM. 

To the old pope, on the threshold of 
another world, a clear vision is given, 
and he understands the chivalry ol his 
warrior-priest towards the forlorn and 
suffering Pompilia, and knows that Capon- 
sacchi has shown himself possessed of tbs 
true courage which does not shrink from 
temptation, but which does not fall under 
it. The name is explained thus: The 
book is a parchment-covered book Brown¬ 
ing picked up in^ a square in Florence, 
the Piazza San Lorenzo, containing the 
records of the Franceschini murder cast. 

The ctory . . . formt a circle of evideaco I* to 
one central truth} and this circle was construded fta 
the manner In which the worker In Etruscan gold 
prepares the ornament circlet which will be worn at a 
ring. The pure metal Is too soft to bear hanunw o« 
file; it must be mixed with alloy to gain the luii iiiiniii 
power of resistance. The ring once formed end aai* 
bossed, the alloy is disengaged, and a pure frfd 
eroameat remains—dfra. .* UmndMk u Jlw waw 

tor- 

Browning's material was inadequate 
for his purpose. It was too hard and 
matter-of-fact, so he supplied the aUqy 
of fancy, and wove his own ideas into tlm 
dead record. 

The masterpiece is dedicated to bis 
dead wife, in the magnificent outburst nt 
the end of the first b^k, beginning— 

O }3rr{c Love, balf-angni and half-bird. 

And all a woador and a wild desiro. 

The books are as follows:— 

I. The Ring and tbo Book (explalna the namw> 

II. Half Romo {sympathetic to tho count). 

III . The Other Hair Rome (agaSnst the cmtatl. 

IV. Teniom Quid (thinks that both sides are pefr> 
babiy right). 

V. Count Guido Franceecbfaii (hU defiance). 

VI. Giuseppe CaponsaccM. 

VII. Pomp&ia. 

VIII. Dotninus Hyadnthtte de Archangalis flaw 
curatm^ of the poor). 

IX. Juris Doctor Johaimes-Baptista BottiniiM (pkdillr 
prosecutor). 

X Tho Pope. 

XI. Gtttdo (notai, tiw title Is dropped). 

XII. The Book and the Ring. 

Bimf of Amaeifl \Tke\ the same IB 
the “ Ring of Polycifttes" (4 sylX wfilbb 
be fiung into tbt sea to propitialeNenieris 
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for his too great prosperity ; but it was 
brought to him again in a fish provided 
for ms dinner.—-iii. 4a (See 
Fish and the Ring, p. 37a) 

{Robert lord Lytton has a poem so 
caikd, 1863.) 

ftmR tlie Bells Backwards 

to ring a muffled peal, to lament. Thus, 
John Cleveland, wishing to show his ab- 
norrence of the Scotch, says— 

How I Provldeiic# I and y« a ScottMcrew t. • * 

RIttf thn bellf backwards. I am all on fire} 

Not tU tbe buckets In a country quire 

Shall quench my ra^e^ 

TVU Sc0t 

(See Bells tolled Backwards, p. 

to?.} 

AingdOTe (TAe Swartky), The re> 
sponsesof the oracle of DodSna, in Epiros, 
were made by old women called “pi¬ 
geons,” who derived their answers from 
the cooing of certain doves, the bubbling 
of a spring, the rustling of the sacred oak 
for d€ech]t and the tinkling of a gong or 
bell hung in the tree. The women were 
called pigeons by a play on the wordp^lia, 
which means “old women” as well as 
“ pigeons ; ” and as they came from Libya 
they were swarthy, 

*.* According to fable, Zeus gave his 
daughter Tbeb6 two black doves endowed 
With the pft of human speech ; one of 
them dew into Libya, and the other into 
Dodoiia. The former gave the responses 
in the temple of Ammon, and the latter 
in the oracle of Dodona. 

. . . be«ck or lime, 

Ortliat Thessalitn irrowth 
In which the swarthy ringdore 
And mystic sentence si>oke. 

Ttnnytm, 

Sdnghorae \^Sir RohertV a magistrate 
at Old St. Ronaa’s.--^*> W, Scott: St 
Renan's (time, George III.). 

Aingwood, a young Templar.-—.Sfr 
W, Scott: Fortunes of Nigel (time, 
James L). 

Ainjprood ( The earl of), a cynic In 
Thackeray's novel called 7 % Adventures 
of Philip (1861). 


Aintkaroiit ^enny), a servant at 
MoUkbams to Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck the 
aotiquai^.— Sir W, Seott: The Anti- 
guary George HI.). 

Aion {Captain), called by Nelson 
“The Gallant and the Good; ” fell in the 
batfle of the Baltic. 

Bmve hearts 1 to Britain's prhSa 

Onoe w ikittKiil md •» tma 


On tlw deck of fkme that died. 

With theMant. 1^ Riaa. 

JfaOk ^thi MaiiUt 

A. Z. 3P., *.>. requiescat in pace, 

Bip wan Winkle slept twenty years 
in the Raatskill Mountains of North 
America. (See Winkle.) 

IF BptmenYdds the Gnostic slept for 
fif^-seven years. 

ii Nourjahad, wife of the Mogul em¬ 
peror Geaiigir, who discovered the otto of 
roses, is only in a temporary sleep. 

If Gyneth slept 500 years, by the en¬ 
chantment of Merlin. 

IT The seven sleepers slept for 250 years 
in mount Celion. 

If St. David slept for seven years, (Sec 
Ormandine, p. 784.) 

(The following are not dead, but only 
sleep till the fulness of their respective 
timesElijah, Endymion, Merlin, king 
Arthur, Charlemap^ne, Frederick Barba- 
rossa and his knights, the three Tells, 
Desmond of Kilmallock, Thomas of 
Erceldoune, Bobadil el Chico, Brian 
Boroimhe, Kne* I^asar, king Sebastian 
of Portug^, Olaf Tryggvason, the Frendi 
slain in the Sicilian vespers, and a few 
others.) 

Aiqnet with tko Tuft, the beau- 
ideal of ugliness, but with the power of 
bestowing wit and intelligence on the 
pCTSon he loved best Riquet fell in love 
with a most beautiful woman, who was 
as stupid as Riquet was ugly, but she 
possessed the power of giving beauty to 
the person she loved best. The two 
married, whereupon Riquet gave his bride 
wit, and she b^towed on him beauty. 
This, of course, is an allegory. Love sees 
through a couleur de rose, — Perrauli: 
Contes det /%^(“ Riquet k la Houppe,'* 
x6w). 

(This tale is borrowed from the Nights 
of Straparola. It is imitated by Mme. 
ViUeneuve in her Beauty and the ihast,) 

flwininglimtt [Bertram), the vassal 
of Philip of Mortham. Oswald Wycliife 
induced him to shoot his lord at Marston 
Moor; and for this deed the vassal de¬ 
mand^ all the gold and movables of his 
late master. OsWld, being a villain, tried 
to outwit Bertram, and even to murder 
him; but it tura^ oiit that Philip of 
Mortham was not killed, neither was 
Oswald Wycliffe his heir, for Redmond 
O'Kealc (Rokeby’s wai fothtd to 
be the son a<id heir of ftlilp of Mctttbam. 
-^Ir tv. Sim: 
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ROAD TO RUIN. 


RitllO or a giaat who had 

made bimself furs of the beards of kings 
Icilled by him. He sent to king Arthur 
to meet him on mount Aravius« or else 
to send his beard to him without delay. 
Arthur met himt slew him»and took *‘fur‘* 
as a spoil Drayton says it was this 
Rython who carried off Heliina the niece 
of duke Hoel; but Geoffrey of Monmouth 
says that king Arthur, having killed the 
Spanish giant, told his army *'be had 
found none so great in strength since he 
Icilled the giant Ritho; '* by which it seems 
(hat the Spanish giant and Ritho are 
different persons, although it must be con¬ 
fessed the scope of the chronicle seems to 
favour their identity.—; British 
History^ x. 3 {1142). 

As liow £r«at Rython'i self be [Arthur] slew . . . 

Who nnshed Howell's niece, voting Hdena the fair. 

Drayton : holyMion, Ir. (i6ia). 

Sitioniam, malignant and insolent 
cariticism. ^ called from Joseph Ritson 
(1752-1803). 

Kitson's assertion must be regarded at only ill ex- 
«mple of that peculiar species of maIi|maAt and brutal 
ta^liBoe tn criticism, which ought froen him to be 
Afftomhutied '* RitsotUsm.”— 


ftiwal Queezia (The), StatiVa and 
Roxa'na. btatira was the daughter of 
Darius, and wife of Alexander the Great. 
Roxana was the daughter of Oxyart^s the 
Bactrian ; her. also. Alexander married. 
Roxana slabb^ Siatira and killed her. 
— Lee: Alexander the Great ov The Rival 
Omens (1678). (See Roxana and 
Statira, p. 937.) 

IUtaIs (T/^), a comedy by Sheridan 
(1775). The rivals arc Bob Acres and 
ensign Beverley (alias captain Absolute), 
and Lydia Languish is the lady they 
contend for. Bob Acres tells captain 
Absolute that 6nsiga Beverley is a booby; 
and if be could find him out, he'd teach 
him his place. He sends a challenge to 
the unknown by sir Lucius O'Ttigp^, 
but objects to forty yards, and thinks 
ihirty-^ght would suffice. When he finds 
tbat ens^ Beverley is captain Absolute, 
ha declines to quarrel with his friend; 
and when bis second calls him a coward, 
he dm up apd exclaims, **Coward! 

gentiemen, lie calls me' a coward/ 
coward by my valour I and when dared 
tw ik Uidus, he replies, ** I don't ndnd 
the ,woid ‘coward ;* ‘coward* may be 
Cald in w Joke; but if be called me 
^ daggers and halls—rt*’ 
what then?** “Why/* re- 
, Acrei^ “1 should oerti^ty 


iolaod 


think him Very ih-bred.'’ Of course, he 
resigns all claim to the lady's hand* 

One dxy. as I w«s walking with my customary swagger. 
Says a f^ow to me. ** Pistol, you’re a cowardi, thougb 
a bragger.** 

Now, this was aa tadignlty no gentleman could take, 
air. 

So 1 told him flat and plump, " Yoa lie—eadar e ndt- 
Uke, sir.’* 

River of Juvenesoence. Prester 
John, in bis letter to Manuel ComnAnus 
emperor of Constantinople, says there is 
a spring at the foot of mount Olympus 
which changes its flavour hour by hour, 
both night and day. Whoever tastes 
thrice of its waters will never know 
fatigue or the infirmities of age. 

River of Paradise, St. Bernard 

abbot of Clairvaux (1091-1153). 

River of Swazis, the Poto'mac, 

United States, America. 

Rivers ( The king of), the Tagus. 

Tagus they crossed, where, midland on hlf vay, 

The king of rivers rolls his stately streanm 
SouVuf: RtderitM, tht Last o/tht GoUut xL (cSi4). 

Rivers, Arise ... In this Vaca» 
Hon Exercise, George Rivers (son of sir 
John Rivers of Westerham, in Kent), 
witli nine other freshmen, took the part 
of the ten " Predicaments," while Milton 
himself performed the part of “ Ens.*' 
Without doubt, the pun suggested the 
idea— 

Rtven, arise; whether thou be the son 
Of utmost Tweed, or Ouse, or gulpby Doa, 

Or Trent, who, like some carthDom giant, sgeeadt 
nis thirty arms along the Indented meada. 

Or sullen Mole that runneth underneath. 

Or Severn swift, guilty of maiden's death, 

Or rocky Avon, or of se<igy Lee, 

Or cooly Tyne, or ancient haHowed Dee. 

Or Humber loud that keeps the Scylhtan’a aaoMi, 

Or Kedway smooth, oc royal towered Thane. 

Milton ; Vacation ExertUo {xfle?}. 

Riwolet Co&troverajr \Tka\ a 
theological controversy with the Rev. T. 
T. Lynch, who died in 1871. He was 
a congregational minister of neologian 
views, expressed in a volume of poems 
called The RivuUt, and published hi 

lBMA(Thetjmofthe\ 

The law of tht road b a ptndoc moSkOk 
1 ft riding or driving along t 
If you go to tht toft, you art sure to go rfgtlt 
If you go to tht right, you go wro%. 

Road to Rniit, a come^ by Thomas 
Holcrol^ Harry tWnton imd 

his firiend Jaca Milford iuw on “ thq load 
to niia** by thetr extravagance* Hie 
fbrmer brings his fiithpr I 9 the of 
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bftnkraptcy; and the latter, having spent 
his private fortune, if cast into pison for 
debt Sulky, a partner in toe bank, 
comes forward to save Mr. Domton from 
ruin; Harry advances jf6ooo to pay his 
friend’s debts, and thus saves Milford 
from ruin; and the father restores the 
money advanced by Widow Warren to 
his son, to save Harry from the ruin of 
marrying a designing widow instead of 
Sophia Freelove, her innocent and charm¬ 
ing daughter. 

Roads ( TA£ king of), John Loudon 
Macadam, the improver of roads (1756- 
18^6). 

(Of course, the wit consists in the pim 
Rhodes and Roads ,) 

Roan Barbarj, the charger of 
Richard II., which would eat from his 
master's hand. 

Oh. how it jreamed ray h«art. wh«n I beheld 
In London streets that coronation day. 

When Holinrbroke rode on Roan Harbarv t 
That horse that thou so often hast bestrio ; 

That horse that I so carefully have dressed I 
SAajkes/rar* : Xukard U. act ▼. sc. 5 {1597 . 

Roast Fijif, one of the best essays ol 
C Lamb in his Essays of Elia. 

Rob Roy, published in i8i8, excel¬ 
lent for its bold sketches of Highland 
scenery. The character of Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie is one of Scott's happiest concep¬ 
tions : and the carrying of him to the 
wild mountains among outlaws and des- 
pradoes is exquisitely comic. The hero, 
Frank Osbaldistone, is no bero at all. 
Dramatized by I. Pocock. 

None of Scott's novels was more popater tluni Jfa# 
yot, as a story, it is tho most ill<oncoctod and 
defective of the whole aeries.—; English 
LUtnaturt, H. 587. 

Rob Roy M'Oregor, i.t. "Robert 
the Red," whose surname was MacGregor. 
He was an outlaw, who assumed the 
name of Campbell in i66a. He may 
be termed the Robin Hood of Scotland. 
Ibe hero of the novel is Frank Osbal¬ 
distone. who gets into divers troubles, 
kom which he is rescued by Rob Roy, 
The last service is to kill Rashleigh Osbal¬ 
distone, wberetw Frank's great enemy is 
removed ; and Frank then marries Diana 
Vernon.— 5 »r IV, Scott: Ro^ Ri^ {time, 
George L). 

Rathftt the mfddk idn than ab<mi It, Ut 

Ihnbs w«T« formed npon the streneett tnodel that 
tocomtttentwithagibty. . . . Two pointt In hit person 
hUerfered wHh the ntles ef tymmettr t hit hheuldert 
were too brotd . .. slid hit *nm tOtmtgk rooad, 
liiMtwf, md atnmgf were to vtiy lof^ at to Itt OSImm 
t d«i«alty.--Ch «dlL 


Rob ThUy-lio, Esq.. oonsiQ of the 

Hon. Tom Dashall, the two blades whose 
rambles and adventures through the 
metropolis are related by Pieicc Egae 
(i 8 ax- 3 ). 

Rob tbe Rambler, the comrade of 
Willie Steenson the blind fiddler.—.SiV 
IV. Scott: RedgauntUi (time, George 
III.). 

Robb {Duncam), the grocei near 

Ellangowan.— Sir iV, Scott: Guy 
nering (time, George II.). 

Robber (Alexander's). The pirate 
who told Alexander he was the greater 
robber of the two, was Diomid^. ^ 
Evenings at Home ("Alexander and the 
Robber ”). The tale is from Cicero. (See 
Gesta Romanorum, cxlvi.) 

Nan auura queroratur ax ao, quo tcalani tamulmt 
mare haberet uifottnm uno myoparoaa: aodam, iiiqitit, 
quo tu orbaa tameL— SLtgui., UL 14 aac. at. 

Robber (Edward the). Reward IV. 
was so called by the Scotch. 

Robert, father of Marian. He had 
been a wrecker, and still hankered after 
the old occupation. One night, a storm 
arose, and Robert went to the coast to see 
what would fall into his hands. A body 
was washed ashore, and he rified it. 
Marian followed, with the hope of re* 
straining her father, and saw in the dusk 
some one strike a dagger into a prostrate 
body. She thought it was her father, 
and when Robert was on bis trial, he wau 
condemned to death on his daughter's 
evidence. Black Norris, tbe real mur¬ 
derer, told her he would save her father 
if she would consent to be his wife; she 
consented, and Robert was acquitted. 
On tbe wedding day. her lover Inward 
returned to claim her baifd, Black Norris 
was Sfdzed as a murderer, and Marian 
was saved.—ATiipip/ey,* The Daughter 

Robtrt, a servant of sir Arthur War- 
dour at Knockwinnock Castle.— 5 i> W, 
Scott: The Antiamary (time, George 
UL). 

Robert (hfons.), a neighbour of 
Sganarelle. Heart^ the seteams of 
Mme. Mardne (Sganardle's wife), he steps 
over to make peace between them, where¬ 
upon madame calls him an impertioent 
fool, and says, if ^chooses to be beaten 
by her fatisbasid, Hit no aUbfrof his; and 
Smnarelle says» ** le la ved* hattre, s\ 
)* te vois: « M k vma pw lottM. *■ 
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f« ne k retix pas ; *' and beats M. Robert 
mfiiii.— MMrt: Le Midtcin Malgri Lui 
(1666). 

Hobart Maealro, a bluff, free- 
living libertine. His accomplice is 
Bertrand* a simpleton and a villain.— 
VAubtrgt des Adrets, by Antier, etc. 

TiMni It a mtiodraint by B. Aatier, Su Amaad, tad 
BdlyanCtMi; a continuation by Antler, St. Amand. and 
Maurico Alror. called Jittin Aim<atr4; and aulno* 
ftaently Daumier i>ubliahad drawinftor tketckea of it. 
which M catted Liu cenM-UM Msteri Mtumirt, 

Bobort 8trooi* Adclpbi. Lx>ndoa. 
So called iroa Robert Adams, the 
buUder. 

Hobart duko of Albany* brother 
of Robert III. of Scotl.'ind .—Sir W, 
Scott: Fair Maidef Perth (time. Henry 
iV.». 

Hobart dnko of Hormaady 

told hii dominions to Rufus for xo.ooo 
marks, to furnish him with ready money 
for the crusade. He joined the crusade 
at the head of looo heavy-armed fkrsc 
and looo light-armed Normans,—Tajj#.' 
Jerusalem Delivered (tS7S\> 

Hobart oarl of Bimtiad^on 

( The demnfall of), a drama by Munday 
(i6oi). Robin Hood is made to die in 
the first act, and king John fnlls in love 
with htf widow Matilda, a daughter of 
lord Fitxwalter. 

(Davenport wrote a tragedy called 
Johm and Matilda (1651), which covers 
the same ground. Matilda was poisoned 
by king John.) 

N.B.—Maid Marian or Matilda is 
always spoken of as *Hhe chaste Matilda 
or fair maid Marian. 

Hobort m. of Scotland, introduced 
by sir W. Scott in the Fair Maid ef Perth 
(time* Henry IV.). 

Hobort lo ]M»blo, son of Bertha 
and Bertrama Bertha was the daughter 
of Robert duke of Normant^* and 
Bertramo was a fiend in the guise of a 
knight The opera shows the struggle 
in Kobert between the virtue inherited 
kom his mother and the idee inherited 
from his father. His father allures him 
to gamble till be loses everything, and 
then ckims hk eoul* but his foster-sister 
Alice counterplots the fiend, and rescues 
Robert reading to him his mother*! 
^t^^m^drbear: Faberia $1 DiavoU 
(bbietto Scribe, 

f Robert k Diabk was the hero of an 
old Flroncfti omtikal romance [thirteenth 


century). This romance io the nett 
ccntuiy was thrown into prose. There 
is a mirack-play on the same subject.) 

Hobert of Haxio ICeunfj^ one (d the 
crusading princes. The chief hero of 
this Dovd is Hereward (3 syl. ). one of the 
Varangian guard of the emperor Alexius 
Comnfinus. He and the count fight a 
sini'k combat with battle-axes; after 
which Hereward enlists under the count's 
banner, and marries Bertha also calM 
Agatha.— Sir IV, Scett; Count Robert ef 
Paris (time, Rufus). 

Hobort tho BotU or Hobert tbo 
Magniffoont^ Robert 1 . duke of 
Normmndy, father of William **tbe 
Conqueror’* {♦, 1038-1035), 

T Robert Fran9oi5 Damiens, who triad 
to assassinate Louis XV.. was popularly 
so called (♦, 1714-1757). 

IRoborto* cash-keeper of Master 
George Hcriol the king's goldsmith.— 
Sir W* Scott: Fortunes of Nigel (tiaae, 
James I.). 

Hoborta {John), a smuggler.—5sf 
Redgauntlet (tiuic* Geoqjfc 

Hobospiorro'o Wearers* the fish- 

fags and their rabble female followers of 
the very lowest cia.s5, partisans of Robe¬ 
spierre in the first French Kevoluiion. 

HOBIH* the page of sir John Fkl* 
staff.— Shakespeare: Merry ^Vivet of 
Windsor (i6ox). 

Hobin* servant of captain Rovewell, 
whom be helps in his love adventures 
with Arethusa daughter of Arfui.— 
Carey: Conlrivances (1715). 

HoMn, brother-in-law of Fanner Crop, 
of Comw;^. Having^ lost bis property 
through the villainy of law)'er Endless, he 
emigrates, and in three years returns. The 
ship is wrecked off the coast of Com* 
wall, and Robin saves Frederick the 
young squire. On landing, he meets bis 
old sweetheart Margaretta at Crop's 
house* and the acquaintance is renewed 
in mutual consent—/foanr.* No Song m 
5*^(1790). 

Hobia, a young gardener* fond of tbt 
minor theatres, where he has picked up 
a taste for sentimental fustian, but ell 
his rhapsodies bear upon his trade. 
Thus^ when X^^klmlna asks wlqr Ik 
wishes to dance widi her* be replbn^ 
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Afk ptants yihy they love a shower; ssk the sun- 
flowet why It loves the sun ; ask the snowdrop why it is 
white I ssk the violet why it Is blue ; ask the trees wliv 
they Uossoin; th« oeblH^es why they jnrow. 'TU all 
because th(^ can't help it, no more can 1 help my love 
for ; T/u H'aUrman, 1. (1774). 

Xtobin {Old), butler to old Mr. Ralph 
Morton of Miinwood,— Sir IV. Scoii: 
OM Mortality (time, Charles 11 .). 

Aobin Adair, written by lady 
Caroline Keppel, daughter of the second 
earl of Albemarle ; she married (after the 
usual unsmooth run of true love) Robert 
Adair, a young Irish surgeon, in 1758. 
TTje air was the old Irish tune of “ Eileen 
Aroon,” which her lover had sung to her. 
Robin Adair left a son who became the 
bon. sir Robert Adair, G.C.B. 

Robert Adair was the father of the ri^t boa. dr 
Robert Adair, who died in 1855. 

Bobin Blneatrinif. Sir Robert 
Walpole was so called, in allusion to his 
blue ribbon as a knight of the Garter 
(1676-1745). ^ 

Bobin OoOdfellow, another name 
for Puck. The ballad so called is at¬ 
tributed by Peck to Ben Jonson, but it 
is not among his collected songs. 

Bobin Gray {Auid). The words of 
this song arc by lady Anne Lindsay, 
daughter of the earl of Balcarres; she 
was afterwards lady Barnard. The song 
was written in 177a to an old Scotch tunc 
called The Bridegroom Grot when the Sun 
gaedDown. (See Gray, p. 445.) 

Bobin Hood was bom at Locksley, 
in Notta, in the reign of Henry II. (ii6o). 
His real name was Fitzooth, and it is 
commonly said that he was the earl of 
Huntingdon. Having outrun his fortune, 
and being outlawed, he lived as a free¬ 
booter in Bamsdale (Yorkshire), Sher¬ 
wood (Notts.), and Plompton Park(Cum- 
bcaiand). His chief companions were 
little jfohn (whose name was Naihr), 
Wetham Scadlock (or Seartet), George 
Green the pinder (or pound^keeper) of 
Wdkeheld, Much a tnOleris son, and 
Tuck a friar, with one female named 
Marian; His company at one time con¬ 
sisted' of a hundred arohem He was 
bled to death In bis old age be a rdatlYe, 
the prioress of Kirklfwa Nunnay, in 
Yormfre, November xl, IS47, ^ed By 
yaarS. 

*. * An eacellent sketch of Robin Hood 
is tliren ^ to his 

Kiri. % w. Scott infroduces bha in two 
novris—/mil Jar and THn TaHtmdd, la 


the former he first appears as Locksley 
the archer, at the tournament. He is also 
called “ Dickon Bend-the-Bow." Ritson, 
in X791, published all the ballads, songs, 
and poems extant on this famous outlaw; 
and T. L. Peacock, in iSaa. wrote a 
romance on the outlaw, called The Maid 
Marian. 

(The following dramatic pieces have the 
famous outlaw for the hero :—Boim 
Hood, i. (1597). Munday; Bodin Hood 
ii. (1598), Chettle ; Bo^in Hood (1741*;, 
an opei^ by Dr. Ame and Bumey ; 
Bobin Hood (1787), an opera, by O’Keefe, 
music by Shield; Robin Hood, by Mac- 
nally, before i8aa) 

N.B.—Major tells us that this famous 
robber took away the goods of rich men 
only ; never killed any person except in 
self-defence; never plundered the poor, 
but charitably fed them ; and adds, ** he 
was most humane and the prince of all 
robbers.” — Britannim Historia, xaS 
(» 74 o)- 

Bfttaph of Bobin Hood. 


Hear onderaead dls kill steal 
Laix robert earl ef Huntinetva. 
Near axdr ver as hie ta gr^d. 
Aft plpl kaold Im robin beud. 
Sick utlawa as hi an la men 


VU engtand ahrr si aven. 
Obttt a kaL dekembm, xaif. 


Hatton, in bis Churches of Yorishirop 
gives the epitaph in Kirkless ChixrcA 
thus— 

Here nndemitli this lact IHt) Otmm 
Lmj robert eeil of Huatingoaa. 

Ner ardr yer as his sae gettd. 

An piple kauid im robin HeiMl. 

Stch outlaua at he an Is men 
VU england lUva st ftgin. 

ObUt t 4 uU. X>ekeabrk *s47. 

(There is no such date as 14 kaL of 
any month. Probably 14 is meant, 
which would be the x8th of Novemtonr, 
the real date.) 

(The abbot of St. Mary’s, to York, and 
the sheriff of Nottingham Wene his Sites 
moires. Munday and Chettle wrote a 
popular play to 260X, entitled The Death 
of Robert Earl ef HunUf^dm.) 

Bobin Hoods Fat Friar was friar 


Tuck. 

BoHn Hoods Mom, outlaws, free¬ 
booters. 


tbew aUM fedelnW twehc «i«i SM hpUmm W 
t^.lvLW. 


X. BeHm Hood im Bariudale ttoodtitsdA 
to a pmon who is not speaidnf to the 
point This is tbt on^ IwC extant of k 
iOTtg of great anttoidtf> a«id a ftwoerite 
toiSe^law^iarta. ’ *• 
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A c«M In Yttimton «ra$ alluded to, but the court ro- 
mtked, '* You may as well *ay by way of Inducement 
to a inTorte. * Robin Hood in Borawood stood.' 
BusA T. Lt*M€. 

Mes tout nn come U ust repHc "Robin Whood in 
Bomwood stood,” absque hoc q dtf. p. commandement 
air John.—▼. Barker, 

Robin Hood upon Greendale stood. 

SiaU Trials, Ul. 634. 

a. Come, turn about, Robin Hood, n 
challenge in defiance of exceeding pluck. 

O Ixiee, whose power and might 
No creature ere withstood. 

Thou forceat me to write. 

Coma, turn about, Robin Hood. 

Wit and DrolUry (i 66 t). ^ 

3, Man^ talk of Robin Hood that never 
skot in Atj bow, many prate of things of 
which they have no practical knowl^ge. 

Harala our aut^ hath Tcrified the prorerb, "Talk* 
•Off at targa of Rooln Hood. In whose bow be nerer 
aSk"-/Wfcr; WariMits, (1662). 

MolU parlan di Orlando 

ChJ non Tlddero mal suo brondo;. 

Italian Prtattrh, 

4, To sell Robin HooSs Pennyworths, 
sold much imder the intrinsic value. As 
Robin Hood stole bis goods, be sold ^em 
at almost any price. It is saidfthat 
chapmen bought his wares most eagerly. 

An man told It became ma weS, 

And Rabin Hood’s pennyworths I did sell. 

kanda i-a -Ba maty. 

Aobiii Sood and Quy of Qis- 

honOf an old ballad, date unknown. 
It savs that Robin Hood and Little John, 
wandering together in Sherwood Forest, 
saw a man standing tmder a tree, when 
tittle John said he would go and ask his 
business. Robin Hood thought this was 
an afiront, and threatened to break his 
head, whereupon Little John parted and 
went to Bumesdale. Here he was over- 
powmd by the sberilTs men and bound. 
Meantime Robin Hood went to the 
stranger and asked bis name and business, 
** 1 am Guy of Gisborne,*’ said he, "and 
1 have sworn to take one Robin Hood 
captive” ** 1 am Robin Hood,” said the 
outlaw, and the two men struggled for 
th^ mastery. Ultimately, Robin Hood 
slew the stranger, and cut oflf his head. 
He then cbsinged raiment, and blew Guy's 
horn. Ho 1 ho r said the sheriff. that 
is Ouy*| hoin, and be has taken the out* 
law captive t** so he hastened to the spot, 
and mistook Robin Hood for Guy of 
Qlsbbnui This enabled Robin to unoind 
Utile mid 1^ him secretly Guy's 
bo#. The sheriff saw his mistake and 
fled# bvtiitjtle John idiot him in the back, 
ai^hfrMdeaA*-/W^/ series 

L hk* i fl, 

:.|RI|iicmi has published -many odwr 
MMs i dwm i BMa Hood, but ft wodd 


occuj^ too much space to give their gist 
even in the briefest manner.) 

Bobin BtOdbreast One tradition 
is that the robin pecked a thorn out of 
the crown of thorns when Christ was on 
His way to Calvary, and the blood which 
issued from the wound, falling on the 
bird, dyed its breast red. 

Another tradition is that it carries in 
its bill dew to those shut up in the 
burning lake, and its breast is red from 
being scorched by the fire of Gehenna, 

He brings coo! dew In his little bin. 

And lets It f<ill on the souls of iln ; 

Yon con see the mark on his red breast MB 
Of fires that scorch as he drops It la. 

Uhittitr; ThtReKn, 

IRobin Redbreaata, Bow Street 
officers. So called from their red vesta 

Biobin Bonfflihead, a poor cottager 
and farm labourer, the son of lord Lack* 
wit. On the death of his lordship. Robin 
Roughhead comes into the title and 
estates. This brings out the best 
qualities of his heart—liberality, bene¬ 
volence, and honesty. He marries DoHy, 
to whom be was already engaged, and 
becomes the good genius of the peasantiy 
on his estate.— Allingham : Fortunes 
Frolic (1800). 

Bobin and Malcyns (a an 

old Scotch pastoral. Robin is a shep¬ 
herd, for whom Makyne sighs, but he 
turns a deaf ear to her, and she goes 
home to weep. In time, Robin sighs for 
Makyne, but she replies, * * He who wilb 
not when be may, when he wills he shall 
have nay.”— Percy; Rcliques, etc,, II. 

Bobln Am Bois, a mysterious hunter 
in the forests of Germany. 

(The name occurs in one of EugAoe 
Sue’s novels.) 

Bobin of aliaj Gordom 

alias Bluff Bob, tsiias Carbuncle, alias Bob 
Booty, one of Macbeatb’s gang of thieves, 
and a favourite of Mrs. Beaebum'f.-*- 
Gay : The Beggas^s Opera 

Bollbui (Zer$ikhaM), in Cromwdfp 
troop.-- 5 i> IK Scott: IVoodstM 
Commonwealth), 

son's son^; a tobacconist who Hvod'W# 
98, Sbqc l^e, in the early pRrt of 
niiidoentb oentflnr. 4 

(Prbbably lltmob 
MlyraiaLl ' , ' ' ’' 
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BoBinsoii Cru'voe (a a tale 
bf Daniel Defoe. Robinson Crusoe ran 
away from home, and went to sea. 
Being wrecked, he led for many years a 
solitary existence on an uninhabited 
island of the tropics, and relieved the 
weariness of life by numberless con> 
trivances. At length he met a human 
being, a young Indian, whom he saved 
from death on a Friday. He called him 
bis **man Friday," and made him his 
companion and servant. 

(I>efoe founded this story on the adven¬ 
tures of Alexander Selkirk, sailing-master 
of the privateer Cinque Ports Galley, w’ho 
was leh by captain Stradling on the 
desolate island of Juan Fernandez for 
four years and four months (1704-1709), 
when he was rescued by captain Woodes 
Rogers and brought to England.) 

Sobnart countess of Leicester. 

She was betrothed to Edmund Tressilian. 
When the earl falls into disgrace at court 
for marrying Amy, Richard Varney, 
master of the horse, loosens a trap-door 
at Cumnor Place; and Amy. rushing 
forward to greet her husband, falls into 
the abyss and is killed. 

Sir Hugh Rohsari, of Lidcote Hall, 
father of Anw.— 5 i> W, Scott; JCenil^ 
wrtk (time, Hizabeth). 

Boo, a white bird of enormous size. 
Its strength is such that it will lift up 
an elephant from the ground and carry u 
to Its mountain nest, where it will devour 
k. In the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
mesUs it was a roc which carried 
Sinbad the sailor from the island on 
wfrkdi be had been deserted by his 
companions (*'Second Voyage’ ). And it 
was a roc which carried Agib from the 
castle grounds of the ten young men who 
had l<Mt their right ^es (“The Third 
Calender’s Story^). »nbad says one 
claw of the roc is as ** big as the trunk 
of a large tree,'’ and iu egg is ** fifty paces 
[150 /cot] in circumforence.” 

IT The ** rukh ** of Madagascar lays an 
m equal to X4B hen's eggs .—CampUi 
SStAmf xoi (x85ih 

BoocOp the Jailer sent with Fidelio 
ilUmom} to dig the grave of Fernando 
rlorestlui — Beethoven,• Eidelio 

(* 79 *)* 

Bocli'dal# {Sir Simon), of the manor- 
honie. HeaaJ.P., bet refuses lb give 
fustice lo Job Tli^berry the bid brarier, 
wbo demands that his son Frank 


dale shall marry Mary IThornbeityJ 
whom he has seduced. At this crisis, 
Peregrine appears, and tells sir Simon 
he is the elder brother, and as such i« 
heir to the title and estates. 

Frank Rochdale, son of the baronet, 
who lias promised to marry Mary Thorn- 
berry, but sir Simon wants him to marry 
lady Caroline Braymore, who has ^^4000 
a year. Lady Caroline marries the hon. 
Tom Shuflfleton, and Frank makes the 
best reparation he can by marrying Mary. 
-^Caiman : John Bull (1805). 


3 Etoclie*s Bixrd {Sir Boyle), which 
was ** in two places at the same time." 
ITic tale is that sir Boyle Roche said in 
the House of Commons, “Mr. Speaker, 
it is impossible I could have been in two 
places at once, unless I were a bird." 
I'his is a quotation from Jevon's play. 
The Devil of a Wife (seventeenth cen¬ 
tury). 

SVi/t. 1 cannot bo In two ntaces at once. 

Husband (Rowland). Surety no, unlew thou wmt e bird, 

Presuming that tha duplicate card U the knave 
kdarts, you may make a remark on tbe ubiquitous 
nature of certain cards, wiiiclt. like sir Boyle Roche’s 
bird, are in two places at once. »£>ranor^-r««iw A/e^. 

BocheoliiTe {Dr. Anthony), formerly 
Joseph Albany, a plotting royalist .—Sir 
W. Scott: Woodstock (time, Commoo- 
wealth). 

Bochester (The earl of), the 
favourite of Charles II., introduced in 
high feather by sir W. Scott in Woodstock, 
and in Peveril of the Peak in disgrace. 

Bodhe*t0r» to whom Jane Eyre is 
eventually married —Charlotte Bronti: 
Jane Eyre (1847J. 


Bock (Captain), the noted Irish chief¬ 
tain. Thom. Moore wrote his memoirs 


Book {Dr. Rickard), a famous 
quack, who professed to cure every 
oisease. He was short of stature and 
fat, wore a white three-tailed wl^ 
nicely combed and frizzed upon ea^ 
cheek, carried a cane, and halted in bis 
gait. 

l>r. Rock,lust.. .. Hdkwi 

Frawluiwoniat'rRflsitco. •«. Rockcaotlonodl^ 

to twwnra of ottii^kiL 

Oti 1 wiuwi klf norvoc hail mee nodtniO • f*®**** 

1*“ 


Bosdt aatiyei of Oferaltao 

boralii Owwsni,^ BrW* pumm 
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Sk>«k«t. Ht rost mu a. rocket, and 
fell like the stick, Thomas Paine said 
this of Mr. Burke. 

SoOMbad, a stream near the city of 
Schtraz, noted for the purity of iu 
waters. 

**I mm disfusted with th« mountain of th« Foul 
Fmmtalaa.'* Mid the caliph Omar bon A bdai-azia: ‘*and 
IM raaohwd to to and drink of tbo stream of Rocna* 
yatka (trSi^. 

Bedaviok, the thirty-fourth and last 
of the Gothic kii^ of Spain, son of 
Theod'ofred and Rusilla. Having vio¬ 
lated Florinda, daughter of count Julian, 
he wts driren from his throne by the 
Moon* and assumed the garb of a monk, 
with tile name of “father Maccabee.** 
He was present at the great battle of 
Covadonga, in which the Moors were cut 
to pieces, but what became of him afler- 
wanis DO one knows. His helm, sword, 
and cuirass were found, so was his steed. 
Several generations passed away, when, 
in a hermitage near Viseu, a toml^ was 
discovered, ** which bore in ancieht dia- 
racten king Roderick's name; but im¬ 
agination must hli up the gap. He is 
spoken of as most popular. 

Tlow luu bMm 

WlMtt not • tvncu* witbia the Pyrenees 

Owed vbliper ta dtopraitw of Roderick's asm*. 

LwK. If tbe oenKious air had caught the sound. 

The vengeance of the honest multitude 

Ihould tall upon the traitorous haad, and braad 

Forlife4oag tnCuiw the lying lipa 

Smuduy: KodtrUk, ttc., xv. {sSm). 

MederieXs Dog was called Thcron. 

Roderick's Horse was Orcl'io. 

Sodoriok Vision of dan), Rode¬ 
rick, the last of the Gothic lungs of Spain, 
descended into an ancient vault near 
Toledo. This vault was similar to that 
in Greece, called the cave of Triphdnios, 
where was an oracle. In the vault 
Roderick saw a vision of Spanish history 
from his own reign to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Period /. The 
invasion of the Moors, with his own 
defeat and death. Period //. The Augus¬ 
tine age of Spain, and thdr conquests in 
the two Indies. Period Hi. llic oppres¬ 
sion of Spain Bonaparte, and Its 
wcoonr by British aid.-— 5 »> W, Scott: 
The Visim ^ Don Roderick (1811). 

BIir, an outlaw and chief 
of a tMiidltd* which resolved to win back 
the spoil of the ** Saxon spoiler.*' Flta- 
JasiMs, a Saxon, met him and knew him 
not, lie asked the Saxon why he wag 
lOMriogitniiiarded over the *****^^i*f^t»*ii n 


and Fits-James replied that he had 
sworn to combat with Roderick, the 
rebel, till' death laid one of them pro¬ 
strate. “Have, then, thy wish!'* ex¬ 
claimed the stranger, “for I am Rode¬ 
rick Dhu/* As he spoke, the whole place 
bristled with armed men. Fits-James 
stood with his back against a rock, and 
cried, *' Come one. come ail; this rock 
shall fly ere I budge an inch." Sir 
Roderick, charmed with his daring, 
waved his hand, and all the band disap¬ 
peared as mysteriously as they had ap¬ 
peared. Sir Roderick then bade the Saxon 
fight, “For," said he, “that party will 
prove victorious which first slays an 
enemy." “Then," replied Fitz-james, 

' ‘ ihy cause is hopeless, for Red Murdock 
is slain already." They fought, how¬ 
ever, and Roderick, being overcome, was 
made prisoner (canto v.).— Sir IV. Scott: 
The Lady 0/ the Lake (1810). 


Bodariok Bandom. (See Randcim. 
p. 898.} 

Bod'arigw or Boderi'g'o (3 

a Venetian gentleman in love with Oes- 
demona. When Desdemona eloped with 
Othello, Roderigo hated the “noble 
Moor," and la'go took advantage of this 
temper for his own base ends.— Skahe^ 
tfeart: Othello (1611). 

RoAerigo's suspidou* credulity snd impudent mb' 
mission to the chMts which he sees practised «m Mm. 
and which, by persuasion, he suffers to be repaeted. 
exhibit a strong picture of a weak mind betrayed Iqr 
unlawful desires to a CaJea friend. >^r. y*kn*9n. 


BodJuhTar, the sweetheart of Zal, a 
Persian. Zal being about to scale her 
bower, she let down her long tresses to 
assist him, but Zal managed to fix his 
crook into a projecting boim, and thus 
made his way to the lady of his devorion. 
— Champion: Ftrdosi, 


Bodilardus* a huge cat, which 
attacked Panurge, and which he mistixA 
for “a young soft-chinned devlL" The 
word means “gnaw-lard" (Ijatin, rodtro 
lardufn), — Rabelais: Pantagfruel, ie, 
(*S 4 S)- 


He MW In a fine 
fiuaoueoU*: aa Rod 
a eotmcll of nta, puss in beotjt. 


_ the etorlM e# tfre frUMl 
irdttsirfr] ktu^ by the benls In 
tlie mart|ttl« deCermbat, 


{** The marquis de Carabas.** See 
Pifss IN Boors, p. 884.) 

chief mate of the 

Ussmia, son of a Northumbrian engigli# 
in the ooal-timde; a hardy, wentiMr-bfil^ 
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seaman, uneducated, ** boisterous of man¬ 
ners," and regardless of truth, but tender¬ 
hearted. He was drowned when the ship 
struck on cape Colonna, the most southern 
point of Attica. 

Unskilled to anfue, la dispute vet loud, 

Bold without caution, witnout honours proud. 

In art unschooled, each veteran rule he priiod. 
And all improvement bauf hilly despised. 

Fakomr ; Thi Sk^^wrecJk, 1 . ^175^. 

Ko'doguiie, BJiodogime, or Kho- 

dogyne (3 jy/.)* daughter of Phraa't^s 
king of Parthia, She married Derae'trius 
Nica'nor (the husband of Cleopat'ra queen 
of Syria, while in captivity.— /^erufe: 
The J^oyal Convert {1708). 

(P. Corneille has a tragedy on the 
subject, Rodogune^ 1646.) 

Sodolib (// eonie). It is in the bed< 
chamber of this count that Ami'na is 
discovered the night before her espousal 
to Elvino. Ugly suspicion is excited, 
but the count assures the young farmer 
that Amina walks in her sleep. While 
they are talking, Amina is seen to get 
out of a window and walk along a narrow 
ledge of the mill-roof while the huge 
wheel is rapidly revolving. She crosses 
a craiy bridge, and walks into the very 
midst of the spectators. In a few minutes 
she awakes, and flies to the arms of her 
lover, ^Se//M: La Sonnambula (opera, 
1831). 

ytodomont, king of Sarza or Algiers. 
He was Ullen's son, and called the ** Mars 
of Africa." His lady-love was Dorsalis 
princess of Grana'da, but she eloped with 
Mandricardo king of Tarlaiy. At 
Rogero*a wedding, Rodomont accused 
him being a renegade and traitor, 
whereupon they fought, and Rodomont 
was slain .—Orlando Innamorato (14^$) i 
and Orlando Furioeo (1516). 

WhosonuMskf Tin sure I quake at the very thouigit 
ol him; why, lie't a» Serce as Rodomont \^t>fydtm : 

FfjMr, v.«(iSSo). 

^Rodomontade (4 ryf.), from Rodomont, 
a bragging although a brave knight.) 

itodirt'go, king of Spain, cont^uered 
^ the Moors, lie saved bis life by 
and wandered to Guadalet^, where 
he begged food of a shepherd, and gave 
him m recompense his royal chain and 
ring. A hermit bade him, in penance, 
retSre to a certain tomb of snakes 
and toads, wberci after three days, the 
hermit found him unhurt; so. going to 
his Cell, he passed the night in prayer. 
Heat ttkohd^, Rodrigo cried aloud to the 
hermit, ••They eat me nem ; I feel the 


adder's bite." So his sin was atoned lor, 
and he died. 

(I'his Rodrigo is Roderick, the last of 
the Goths.) 

SodriVo, rival of Pe'dro **tbe piU 
grim," and obtain of a band of outlaws. 
— Fletcher: The Pilgrim (i6ai). 

&odri'gro do Mondraffoa (Don\ 
a bully and tyrant, the selt^nstituted 
arbiter of all disputes in a tennis-court of 
Valladolid. 

Don Rodrl^ de Mondrajifon wu about 30 yean ol 
aS«, of an ordinary make, but lean and muscular { he 
had two little twinkling eyes, that rolled In his head 
and threatened everybody he looked at; a very Sat 
nose, placed between red whiskers that curled up to 
his very teotplea ! and a manner of speakluf so iwwb 
and pawrieoate that his words struck terror mio ev«ry> 
body.oZ^Mtfv.' Gii Bias, U. 5 (1715). 

Roifol of Grooco (The ExploiU and 
Adventures of)^ part of the series called 
Le Roman, des Romans, pertaining to 
‘ * Am'adis of Gaul." This part was added 
by Feliciano de Silva. 

&0 ffer, the cook, who cowde roste, 
sethe, Droille, and fric, make mortreux, 
and wel bake a pye."— Chaucer: Canter^ 
bury Tales (1388). 


Roger {Sir), curate to “TheScornful 
Lady ’ (no name !^vevk),--Beaumoni and 
Fletcher: The Scornful Lady {16x6), 

(Beaumont died s6x6.) 


Roger BontempSf the personation 
of contentment with his station in life, 
and of the buoyancy of good bo^ 
** There’s a good time coming, John.** 
Vous pauvres. pleini d’anvld; 

Vous rkh. diMrmt ; 

VoQs ddnt ia char ddvia 
Apris on ctnirs henreux) 

V^s qul pordrex peut4trB 
« Das dtras ddataiis; 

ChI gall Menea pour auJlra 
La grot Roger Boutenips. 


Ye rich. U» mom who long i 
Y« who ^ fortune load^ 

Find authiagifataf wrootl 
YewhobysMM$i^ 

Sue 4D ynvr olmes break; 

From henoafarth Sor your auliat 
Should Rogar Skmtaiqps take. _ 
JB, C. JL 


Roger de Cowerl^ (Sirjt en 
hypoibeiical baronet of Coyerley or 
Cowley, near Oxford* • TAr 

(lyii, lyra, 1714). 

(The protDtyj^of 

vm sir JfAp iWiig^cie, iieycutto 1»ro»«t 
otfbeline,)x. . i . 


ROOB'RO, htofher ci ; 

brc 4 » 0 ii up by AtiMitai e weiiic^ 

m mmnrn 
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Chtrlemngiie. Rogero was converted to 
Christianity, and Ijaplized. His marriage 
with Bradamant and his election to the 
crown of Bulgaria, conclude the poem.— 
4 riosto: Orlando Furioso {1516). 

Wbo mor* brave than Rodomoot t who more coat* 
tcous than H.ogtroV^OrvmHUs: i}<m Quixott, 1. 1. 
I»6o5). 

I&offe’ro, son of Roberto Guiscardo 
the Norman. Slain by Tisaphern^.— 
Tasso : Jerusalem Delivered, xx. (1575;). 


Bofl fo'ro (3 syL ), a gentleman of Sicilia. 
^Shakesfeare : The Winter^s Tale {160^). 

(This IS one of those characters which 
appear in the dramatis fersonct, but are 
never introduced in the play. Rogero 
not only does not utter a word, he does 
not even enter the stage all through the 
drama. In the Globe edition his name 
is omitted- Sec Violenta. ) 

Bon foro, In The Rovers, a tragedy 
contributed by Canning to the Anti- 
jacobin Review {1798-1821). It is in 
ridicule of the German sentimental Jrama. 
Rogero sings the famous song of the 
“ U—nfversity of Gottingen.” When he 
matriculated, he says— 

Th^ra first for th«o my passion grow . 

Sweet, fw«et Matilda Pottengeo { 

Thou wast the daughter of tny tu> 
tor, law jprofeasoT of the U* 
niventty of GotUngvrr. 


Aolpet, the pastoral name of George 
Wither in the four **egloMes” called 
The ShepkeartTs Hunting {1615). The 
first and last "eglogues^ arc dialogues 
between Roget and Willy his young 
friend ; in the second ps^toral Cuddy is 
introduced, and in the third Alexis makes 
a fourth cbaraclcr. The suWeet of the 
first three is the reason of Rogei's im* 
prisonment, which, be says, is a hunt that 
gave great offence. This hunt is in reality 
a satire called Abuses Stripi and Whipu 
The fourth pastoral has for its subject 
HogeCs love of poetry. 

(“ Wniy *’ is his friend William Browne 
of the Inner Temple (two years his junior), 
author of Brita9mia*s Pastorals,) 

Boluh, the camphor tree. ' * The juice 
of Ihecantplicr is made to run out froma 
wound at the top of the tree, and. being 
received in a vessel, is allowf^ to hardeii 
in the waxs^^AraHm ('*$inbail*s 

Second Voyage 




of Custance a rich widow, but baffled hk 
his endeavour.— Udall: Ralph Roister 
Doister{tht first English comedy, 1534). 

S^lceby, a poem in six cantos, by sir 
Waller Scott (1813). The time referred 
to is immediately subsequent to the battle 
of Marston Moor, Yorkshire {1644). 
Rokeby is a mansion near Greta Bridge, 
in Yorkshire, and the p)oeni abounds in 
descriptions of the estate. 

(The tale is about the love of Wilfrid 
Wycliffe for Matilda, heiress of the knight 
of Rokeby.) 

ijobn), alias JOHN 
Harmon, secretary of Mr. Boffln. He 
lodged with the Wilfers. and ultimately 
married Bella Wilfer.' John Rokesmito 
Is described as "a dark gentleman, 30 
at the utmost, with an expressive, one 
might say a handsome, face.'*— Dickens.* 
Our Mutual Friend (1864). 

(For the solution of the mystery, lec 
vol 1. il 13.) 


Soland, count of Mans and knight 
of Blaives. His mother, Bertha, was 
Charlemagne’s sister. Roland is repre¬ 
sented as brave, devotedly loyal, unsus¬ 
picious, and somewhat too easily imposed 
upon. He was eight feet high, and had 
an open countenance. In Italian romance 
be is called Orlan'do. He was slain in 
the valley of Roncesvail^ as be was 
leading the rear of bis uncle’s army firom 
Spain to Prance. Charlemagne himself 
tad reached St. Jean Pied dc Port at the 
time, heard the blast of bis nqidiew’s 
horn, and knew it announced treachery, 
but was unable to render him iassistanoe 
(A.D. pB)- 

(Rotod is the hero of Thdroulde’s 
Chanson de Roland; of Turpip’s Chrth 
nique; of Bojardo's Orlando Innamordio; 
of ,^o$to’s Orlando Furioso; of, ,Pio- 
cku s opera called Roland (lyyij; etc,} 

Robins Horn, Olivant ijr Otifant* 
It was won from the giant Jaunund^ And 
might be heard at the distance pf ihhrty 
miles^, Bh'ds Cell dead at its bkst, and the 
whole Saracen army drew back in terror 
wheAlb^ bolrdfk So Idud it hounded, 
RoncesyaOl^a 

to St. Jean FtM..de Port, a dsmkssm oi 
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fttalnui V^ian'Hn0 (*'tbe little vigilant 

BMC *'1 

la Italian romance, Orlando has another 
horse, called Brigliado'ro (*' golden 
laridle*'). 

Spear, Visitors are shown a 
epear in the cathedral of PaSia, which 
they are told belonged to Roland. 

kelan£s Sword, Duran'dal, made by 
the fairiea To prevent its falling into 
the hands of the cnemv when Roland 
•was attacked in the valley of Roncc^ 
vall€s, he smote a rock with it, and it 
made in the solid rock a fissure some 
300 feet in depth, called to this La 
Brichi de Raland, 

Then w«uld I seek th« Pyrenean breach 

Which Roland clove with huoe two-handed awny, 

Aad to the onormoua labour laft his name. 

iy»rdsm0rtM. 

*•* A sword is shown at Rocamadour, 
in the department of Lot (France), which 
visitors are assured was Roland’s Duran- 
dal. But the romances say that Roland, 
dying, threw his sword into a poisoned 
stream. 

Death ef Roland, There is a tradition 
that Roland escapied the general slaughter 
to the defile of Roncesvall^, and di^ of 
starvation while trying to make his way 
acrou the mountains. — ^ahn de la 
Bruiere Champier: De Ciharia, xvi. 5. 

Died like Roland, died of thirst. 

’HmueBSk qui deGhUicH lebos hlstorUsconscripserost. 
•001 dubitoruat posterls stgaihcare RoUndum Cerolt 
iDiut. oororis hlium, virum ceite bellica gloria 

omoiqaoiortitudine nobillis&imum. pott Ingontein HU- 
paaoram caedeoi prope PyreaKisaltua juga. ubi iaslduB 
ab hette collocatje fuennt, fit! mlserrime extiactum. 
ioda aootti iatotembUi siti «t faaaiitl vtdeates sigaiS' 
case m torqueri. Cscete aiuat **Rolta<tl Mocta m 
pvim."—Ck^^n^p^4r: D* Cibt^ria, art 5. 

XUllsaid (The Roman). Sicinitis Den- 
UUttS is so called bv Niebuhr. He is 
not unfrequently called **The Roman 
AchiOte " (imt to death B.a 450). 

Bolimd and Oliver, the two most 

famous of the twelve paladins of Charle¬ 
magne. To mve a Roland for an 
Oliver *’ is to ^ve tit for tat, as good os 
you received. 

FrOtaMit. a covatryaMm of onn par Prmek\ •■ec)rd$, 
engiaad ait OUvart and Rowlands bsed 
Dttfiiar tba tlaw Edward the Third did faigii. 

SkmMuptmr*: t Umrp hct L sc. s (ifiei* 

Ochl Mrs. Mastardpat. hava you fboad h Rosdaad 
f«r yaiir Oihrar at lasc^r. K9deht, 

Bolattd de Vkom (Sir), baron of 
Triermatn, who wakes Gyneth from her 
iofif deep of 500 years, and marries her. 
— W. S^: Bridal ef Triermaim 

IReUnde (Si£nm% e common ndler 


against women, but brave, of a *' happy 
wit and independent spirit." Rolando 
swore to marry no woman, but fell in 
love with Zam^ora, and married hff, 
declaring *‘sbe was no woman but an 
angel."— Tobin: The Noneymoon {180^), 

frhe resemblance between Rolando 
and Benedick will instantly occur to the 
mind.) 

IRolaadseok Tower, opposite the 
Drachcnfels. Roland was engaged to 
Aude, daughter of sir Gerard and lady 
Guibourg; but the lady, being told that 
Roland had been slain by Angoulaffre 
the Saracen, retired to a convent The 
paladin returned home full of gloiy, 
having slain the Saracen. When hit 
heard that his lady-love had taken the 
veil, he built Rolandseck Castle, which 
overlooks the convent, that he might at 
least see the lady to whom he could never 
be united. After the death of Aude, 
Roland "sought the battle-field again, 
and fell at Roncevall."— Campbell: TM 
Brave Roland. 

S^ldan, *' El encantado.** Roldan 
made invulnerable by enchantmenL TTio 
cleft " Roldan," in the summit of a high 
mountain in the kingdom of Valencia, 
was so called because it was made by a 
single back-stroke of Roldan’s swo^ 
The character is in two Spanish romances, 
authors unknown— Bernardo del Carpie 
and Roncesvallkt. 

Thb book {Rimalds dt M9ntmfh9n\ Bad all o t iw w 
written on Frouch niattort. iibali be deposited in aonno 
dry place . . . except one eaUed Remorii^trr/Cwrj^, 
and another called it9^iimlt4ut, wbicb ahalJ cettalnly 
accompany the rest oa the bouSre.—CenwitAtr Ihm 
L L 4 (iSos). 

kinsman of the inca Atalilm, 
and the idol of the army. "In war a 
tiger chafed by the hunters* spears ; in 
peace more gentle than the unweaned 
lamb" (act i. s). A firm friend and 
most generous foe. RoUa is wounded in 
bis attempt to rescue the infant child of 
Alonso from the Spaniards, and dies. 
His grand funeral procession terminates 
the drama.— Sheridan : PiMorre (altered 
from Kotsbue, 1799). 

jam KmMm and two fttaada w«f» mandag to 
towa tai an mpmi carriagt from lord AbatcontX wd 
camatoa loll-tmr. Aatha toU-keopar and his daafteat 
wara Oimbfiflig tor dunga, ICambla oriod imt, la Hit 
words of R«aa to tht army, ** Wa aetk no €*mnt% 
and Itast of all atidi cAwarv to thty waalil iNfnt to*^ 
(act IL : ToSn TmiO (rSfUI. 

BoHtnA (Thel a sertot of poU tto al 
satires, the fimt of which was dovoted to 
colonel (lord) Roho {tfBhjh 
satirised the poet Tfolm, GeOV 
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general Burgtme. Brummel, Boscawen* 
the bishop 01 Ossory, and so on. 

&0U0, duke of Normandy, called 

Tlie Bloody Brother/* He caused the 
death of his brother Otto, and slew 
several others, some out of mere wanton¬ 
ness.— Fletcher: The Bloody Brother 
<*639). 

Roman [The\ Jean Dumont, the 
French painter, Le Romain (1700-1781). 

Stephen Pi cart, the French engraver, 
Le Romain (1631-1721). 

Giulio Pippi, called Giulio Romano 
(1492-1546). 

Adrian van Roomen, mathematician, 
Andridnus Romhnus (1561-1615). 

Soman Aoliillea, Sicinius DenUk- 
tus (slain b.c. 450). 

Soman Bird (The), the eagle, the 
distinctive ensign of the Roman l^ion. 

Soman Brovity. Csesar imitated 
laconic brevity when he annouimed Co 
Amintius bis victory at Zela, W Asia 
Minor, over Pharna'ciHs, son of Mithri- 
dat6s: Fent, vidi, vici, 

P»in*. I win |h* iMfiourabl* Romaa te 

■ JUmry ly, act tt. tc. • (1598)* 

IT Sir Charles Napier is credited with a 
far more laconic despatch on making 
himself master of Setnde in 1843. Taking 
possession of Hyderabad, and outSank- 
mg Shere Mohammed by a series of most 
brilliant manoeuvres, be is said to have 
written home thb punning despatch: 
Peccavi (‘*1 have sinned ** [&indej). 

Soman DanffRtor {The), Valerius 
Maxhnus (v. 4) tells us of a young Roman 
lady who nourished her mother in 
prison, as the Grecian daughter (f.v.) 
Qourisbed her father. The mother was 
under sentence of death, but the jailer 
deferred the execution, and allowed the 
daughter to visit her, but searched her 
to see that she carried no food into the 
prison. (Pliny, in his Natural History, 
vii. 36, repeats the story. Festus changes 
the mother into the /other,) 

Soanan Batlior (The), Horatins, 
father of the Horatll and of Horatia. 
The story of the tragedy Is the 
known Roman legend about the Horatil 
and Curiatii Hotatius rejoices that his 
three sons have been selected to represent 
Roma, and links the affeettoa of the 
fikilier M lehm for his country. Horatia 
H the heirOthed of Ckios Curmtius, but is 
•Im bdoved by Valerius, and when the 
ihft icMed m oppose he^ 


brothers, she sends Valerius to him with 
a scarf to induce him to forego the fight 
Caius declines, and is slain. Horatia is 
distracted; they take from her every 
instrument of death, and therefore she 
resolves to provoke her surviving brother, 
Publius, to kill her. Meeting him in 
his triumph, she rebukes him for murder¬ 
ing her lover, scoffs at his ** patriotism/' 
and Publius kills her. Horaiiiis now 
resigns Publius to execution for murder, 
but the king and Roman people rescue 
him.— Whitehead (1741). 

(Corneille has a drama on the same 
subject, called Horace (1639), the basis of 
Whitehead's tragedy.) 

SomaA dea Somana {Le), a 
scries of prose romances connected with 
Am'adis o( Gaul So called by Gilbert 
Saunier. 

SomiAS {Last of the\, RiensI tht 
tribune (1310-1354). 

Charles James Fox (1749-1806). 

Horace Walpole, Ultimus Romanorum 

(1717-1797)* 

Caius Cassius was so called by Brutus, 

Th« last of an th« Romans, far* Ch«« well 
It is hnwssibla that ever Roua 
Should t>r««d thy fellow. 

SkmMsptmr*: yuhus Cmtar, act ▼. K. } (iSe|f. 

Somalia {Most Learned of the), Marcus 
Terentius Varro (a.a 1x6-38). 

Somauoo of the Forest {The), 
the best of Mrs. Radcliffe's tales (xjgx). 

Soman00 of the Soae, a poetical 
allegory, begun by Guillaume di l^rris ia 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
and continued by Jean de Meung in the 
former half of the fourteenth century. 
The poet dreams that Dame Idleness con¬ 
ducts him to the palace of Pleasure, 
where be meets Love, whose attendant 
maidens are Sweet-looks, Couitety, 
Youth, Joy, and Competence, by whona 
he is conducted to a bed of roses. He 
singles out one, when an arrow from Love'a 
bow stretches him fainting on the ground, 
and be is carried oSL whexk he comes to 
himself, be resolves, if po^ble, to find his 
rose, ai^ Wekome promises to aid him; 
Shyness, Fear, and ^nder obstrod him, 
and Reason advises him to give up the 
quest. Pity and Kindness show him die 
object of his search; but Jealomqr aelaei 
Welcome, and locks her tn Fear <MI*i 
Here the original poem ends, TheieqflM% 
somewhat longer than the tweniyw# 
books ot Homer'i I Had, takes iqi ilMilnli 
firom this p<^iiL 
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Aoma'iiOv the old monk who took 
pity on Roderick in his flight (viii.), 
and went with him for refuge to a small 
hermitage on the sea^coast, where they 
remained for twelve months, when the 
old monk died.— Southey: Roderick^ the 
Lastofifu Goths, i., ii, (iSi4)< 

Some Ikoea {Do as). The aaying 
originated with St, Ambrose (fourth 
century). It arose from the following 
diversity in the observance of Saturday: 
The Milanese make it a feast, the Romans 
a fast. St. Ambrose, being asked what 
should be done in such a case, replied, 

*' In matters of indifference, it is better 
to be guided by the general usage. When 
I am at Milan, I do not fast on Saturdays, 
but when I am at Rome, I do as they do 
at Rome.” 

Borne of tlie Borth. Cologne was 
so called (says Hope) in the Middle Ages, 
from its wealth, power, and ecclesiastical 
foundations. 

Borne Saved by Oeeee. When 

the Gauls invaded Rome, a detachment 
in single file scaled the hill on which the 
capitol stood, so silently that the fore> 
most man reached the summit without 
being challenged; but while striding 
over the rampart, some sacred geese were 
disturbed, and by their cackle aroused 
the guard Marcus Manlius rushed to 
the wall, and bustled the Gaul over, thus 
saving the capitol 

A somewhat parallel case occurred 
in Ireland in the battle of Glinsaly, in 
Donegal. A party of the Irish would 
have surprised the protcstanis if some 
wrens had not disturbed the guards by 
the noise they made in bopping about the 
drums and pecking on tne parchment 
heads.—verify; Miscellanies, 45. 

Bolaflo, a son of Mon'tague {3 
in love with Juliet the daughter of 
Cap'ulet; but between the houses of Mon* 
tague and Capulet there existed a deadly 
fe^ As the families were irreconcilable, 
Juliet took a sleeping draught, that she 
mig^t get away from her |jarents and elope 
with Romea Romeo, thinking her to be 
dead, killed himself; and when Juliet 
awoke and found her lover dead, she also 
killed hex%i^^^SMm$peem: Romeo and 
Jrnm (ispfl). 

(Fox said that Ban/i ** Romeo** was 
superior to Garrick's (S. Rogers, TahU 
TaU). Fiis|te>'eld says that jBairy was 
the superior m the garden-scenes and hi 
the fim pan of the toinh» hot Qarrtfik 


in the scene with the friar *' and in the 
dying part.) 

Borneo and Juliet, a tragedy by 
Sbake^are (1598), The tale is taken 
from Rhomoo and Julietta, a novel by 
Boisteau in French, borrowed from an 
Italian story by Bandelio (1554). 

•.•In 156a Arthur Brooke produced the 
same tale in verse, called The Tragicall 
History of Romeus and Juliet. In 1567 
Painter published a prose translation of 
Boisteau s novel 

Bosninaglrobia, used in French for 
a *'cat.” Rabelais tells us that Panurge 
applied to Rominagrobis to tell fom 
whether he should marry or let it alone, 
but received no answer. (Probably pro¬ 
fessors wore cats' fur, as we use rembits' 
fur in our universities, instead of ermine.) 
Our word **cat-gut,” which is no part of a 
cat, shows that the word was very loosely 
used. Similarly. puss ” means a cat, hare, 
or rabbit. Thus in the Hare and the 
Tortoise we have the line, " Poor Puss 
[Afan*],whata lesson you’ve taught men I ” 

Bomolft, a novel of Italian life by 
George Eliot (Mrs. J, W. Cross, 1863). 
(1858-1861). Romola, the heroine, 
marries Tito Mel'cma, a Greek. 

Bomp {The), a comic opera altered 
from Biclcorstadr s Love in the City. Pris- 
dUa Tomboy is “the romp,” and the plot 
is given under that name. 

A splmdUI pOfftnU e< Mra. Jordan, in hnr dUMKte* 
of •* Tb* Ronp," hung vvor the manteluieoe la ttw 
dining-room tv tr. 

Lmmnm: OUSrtiiu. tic., L u. 

Bont'ttftld ( 5 /.). The Catalans had a 
great reverenoe for a hermit so called, and, 
bearing that be was about to quit their 
country, called together a parish meeting, 
to coos^t how th^ might best retain him 
amongst them, *'For.” said they, "he 
will certainly be consecrated, and bis 
relics will bring a fortune to us.” So 
they agreed to strangle him; but their 
intention being told to the hennit, he 
secretly made bis escape. Rois: 
Essais Historifues mr Paris, v* 

(Southey fom a ballad on the thljkt) 

BomuIUW (Tie Secomd and Tiifdi, 
Camillus and Marius. Also esBed **Tbe 
Second and Third Fottiideri ci Rome.** 

Boottulme wd M/mmh 
sons of Silvia a veMi vfrgiii gad dm 
god Mars. Ibm iiilluifs were expt^ 
a eradH andtlmllofldsixtrfM lfaiors^ 
to ihi fhhi of the BslatfoA IIokp 0 
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tackled them, till one FausttHus, the 
king's shepherdf took them to bis wife, 
who brought them up. When grown to 
manhood, they slew Amulius, who had 
caused them to be exposed. 

IT The Greek legend of T^o is in many 
respects similar. This Tvro had an 
amour with Poseidon (as Silvia had with 
Mars), and two sons were bom in both 
cases. Tyro's mother-in-law confined her 
in a dungeon, and exposed the two infants 
(Peliai and Neleus) in a boat on the river 
Enipeisf (3 syl). Here they were dis¬ 
covered and brought up by a herdsman 
(Romulus and Remus were brought up by 
a’ shepherd), and when grown to man¬ 
hood, they put to death their mother-in- 
law, who had caused them to be exposed 
(as Romulus and Remus put to death 
their great-uncle Amulius). 

Ron, the ebony spear of prince Arthur. 

Th« temper of hb sword, the tried Excalihor, 

Tho Mffiiett and the ten^h of Rooe Uis noble spear. 

With Feidwio his great shield. . 

Drayton: P*{yot^ion§h^ (i6ia). 

Ronald (LonC), in love with lady 
Clare, to whom he gave a lily-white doe. 
The day before me wedding, nurse 
Alice told lady Clare she was not * ‘ lady 
Clare" at all, but her own child. On 
hearing this, she dressed herself as a 
peasant s^rl, and went to lord Ronald to 
release him from his engagement. Lord 
Ron&ld replied, ** If you are not the 
heiresi bora, we will be married to¬ 
morrow, and you shall still be lady 
Clare.'*— Tennyson : Lady Clare, 

RonOMWallin (4 syl), a defile in the 
Pyrenees, famous for the disaster which 
bocQ Roland and his army. 

Oh for • blast of that dread horn 

On FenHisablaii schoes borne . . . 

When Retetid brtTe and OUrer . . . 

On RoiicetvaOli died. 

Scott: Mmrmim, 

(Sometimes the word has only 3 syL, as 
or Rm^e-vaL) 

Ed Olever des Vassals 
El moiurciit tm R<mcb«vals. 

territ: Mtman dt M Xon, B. L t], 151 
tthlrteenth century). 
And the deed Who, deathlee* hit, 

FdOi at IhnMMii RoneSvai 

Roaftlimiii, the physician consulted 
by Panurge on the knotty question, 
**whet|ier he ought to marry, or let it 
^^OtttL^^RaSe/ais: Ramk^nm (1545). 

N.B.^Thls quesHen, which l^urge 
WAS iMWMtually nskinf eva7 one. of 
course refers to the edioat^ of the clergy. 

^itoaito xn* e 


Rooden Xaane. All on one Hdet Hkt 
Rooden Lane, The village of Rooden or 
Roden, in Lancashire, is built all on one 
side of the road, the other side being the 
high wall of Heaton Park, the residence 
of the earl of Wilton. (See Takelby 
Street.) 

Rope of Ooiiiui {A), profitless labour. 
Genus was always twisting a rope with 
unwearied diligence, but an ass ale it as 
la5t as it was twisted. 

(This allegory means that Oenns worked 
]);ird to earn money, which his Wife 
squandered by her extravagance.) 

The work of Penclof^’s web was 
••never ending, still beginning," because 
Penelope pulled out at night all that she 
had spun during the day. Her object 
was to defer doing what she abhorred but 
knew not how to avoid. 

Rope-dancer (The), Yvo dc GrenU 
mesnih the crusader, one of the leaders of 
Robert duke of Normandy's party against 
Henry I. of England. Yvo was one of 
those who escaped from Antioch when it 
was besieged. He was let dowm over the 
wall by a rope, and to this the sobriquet 
refers. 

Rope-maker (The Beauti/ufu a 
soubriquet of L/>uise Lab< (1526-1566), a 
poetess who wrote in three languara, 
and who was distinguished for nor 
courage at the siege of Perpignan. 

Rope-Walk {Gone into the), taken up 
Old Bailey practice. The *‘rope" refers 
to the hangman's cord. — iarrisierd 
Slang, 

Roper (Margaret) was buried with 
the bead of her father, sir Thomas More, 
between her hands. 

Her, who clasped ia twr ImR ctwucm 
Her miirdered father> heed. 

Tmnyotm, 

Roque (i syl), a blunt, kind-hearted 
old servitor to donna Floranlhfe,— Coiamie: 
The Mountaineers (1793). 

Roque CfuistAxt, a freebooter, whose 
real name was Pedro Rocha Guinarda. He 
is introduced by Cciyant&s in Quixote, 

Rory 0 *kKiir# (t jyl .}, a novel by 
Lover (1836). It was draroaiired. Low 
wrote a b^lad on the same subject. 

Rory o' ike KiU, the signature 
adopted in 1880 by the writer of threaten¬ 
ing letters to Irish landlords, to those w^ 
paid their rents, to those who oogapied 
the farms of ei^ed tenants, etc. Th;^ 
letters were wiitten under the amhblM bl 
the ** Irish Land Leagtie.'* * ^ - 
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(like the Fenians, the Land Leag:uert 
wanted to sever Ireland from the British 
erown.) 

Rosa, a village beauty, patronized by 
lady Dediock. She marnes Mrs. Rounce- 
w^'s grandson.— Dickmt: Bleak Houu 
(i8sa). 

RoMsbell# (3 syl.\ the lady's-maid of 
lady Gleraldine. Rosabelle promised to 
mar^ L'Eclair, the orderly of chevalier 
Florian. — Dimand; The Foundling of the 
Forest, 

3 BU»Msllitd (f.a Rose Daniel), the 
shepherd lass who rejected Colin Clout (the 
poet Spenser) for Menalcas (John Florio 
the lexicoj^apher) (1579). Spenser was at 
the time m his twenty-sixth year. Being 
rejected by Rosalind, he did not marry till 
he was nearly 41. and then we are told that 
Elisabeth was " the name of his mother, 
queen, and wife" {Sonnet, 74). In the 
rairie Queene, ** the country lass" (Rosa¬ 
lind) is introduced dancing with tl^e Graces, 
and the poet says she is worthy to be the 
/ourth (bk. vi. 10. z6). In i <95 appeared 
the Spithala'mion, in which the recent 
marriage is celebrated,— Spenser: Skef- 
ke^rdet Calendar, I, vl. (1579). 

Rosalinda " is an anagram for 
“Rose Daniel, evidently a well-educated 
young lady of the north, and probably the 
•* lady Mirabella " of the Faerie Queene, 
▼i. 7, 8, Spenser calls her “ the widow’s 
dav^hter of the glen " (eel. iv.), supposed 
to be either Burnley or Colne, near 
Hurstwood. in Yorkshire. £cl. i. is the 
plaint of Colin for the loss of Rosalind. 
Ed. vi b a dialogue between Colin and 
Hobbinol hb friend, in which Colin 
laments, and Hobbinol tries to comfort 
him. ^1. xii. is a similar lament to ecL 
L Rose Daniel married John Florio the 
lexicographer, the “ Holofcrn6s ** of 
Shakespeare. 

SUM'aUjid, daughter of the banished 
duke who went to live in the forest of 
Arden. Rosalind was retained in her 
uncle's court as the companion of hb 
daughter Celia; but when the usurper 
banished her, CeUa resolved to be her 
companioii, and for greater security 
Rosalind dressed as a boy, and assumed 
the name of Ganimed, while Celia dressed 
as a pMsant^rl, and assumed the name 
of Aiilna. llie two girb went to the 
forest of Arden, and lodged for a time in 
a hut; but they bad not been long there 
when Orlando encountered than. Or- 
kudo and Rosalind had met before at a 


wrestling match, and the acquaintance 
was now renewed ; Ganimed resumed her 
proper apparel, and the two were married 
with the sanction of the duke. 
speare : As You Like It (1598). 

Nor than tho j^eft of Lear be alleriated. ev tbe 
charms and wit of Rosalind be abated by ’ 

ShaSu^tare mnd tiis Times, 11 . 554 (tSi;!. 

B^naline, the niece of Capulet, with 
whom Romeo was in love before he saw 
Juliet. Mercutio calls her ‘*a pale- 
hearted wench," and Romeo says she did 
not “grace for grace and love for love 
allow,like Juliet.— Shakespeare: Borneo 
and Juliet (1598). 

(Rosaline b frequently mentioned in 
the first act of the play, but b not one 
of the dramatis personee ,) 

RosaUne, a lady in attendance on the 
princess of France. A sharp wit was 
wedded to her will, and “ two pitch 
balls were stuck in her faux for eyes." 
Rosaline is called “a merry, nimble, 
stirring spirit." Biron, a lord in atten¬ 
dance on Ferdinand king of Navarre 
proposes marriage to her, but she replies— 

You nttst be puifed find, your sins are racked . . . 

Therefoni if you mv favour mean to i^et, 

A tweivomontti shall ]rou spond, and nevar SMt. 

But aaak the weary be^ of jpeopla sick. 

SAaJkej^eart; Lrofs Labours Lett 

Ronlu^ra, the aiir daughter ol 
Nantolet, beloved by BcUeur.-—jWr/lrAer.* 
The Wild-goose Chase (1653). 

RoB'amond ( 7 *^ Fair), Jane Clif¬ 
ford, daughter of Walter lord Clifford. 
The lady was loved not wisely but too 
well by Henry II., who kept her for 
concealment in a labyrinth at Woodstock. 
Queen Eleanor compelled the frail fair 
one to swallow poison (1177). 

She waa the fisyre daughter of Walter lord CUiTord 
.. Henry mada for beta bottaeararondarfoOworldiif. 
•o that no man or wonan mfofat come to Imw. TliU 
houae wnt saawd ** Lalmlntaua.*' and wat arrmtxbt 
tike unto a knot. In a farden caUod a maae. Sut the 
queen came to tier by a cine ef ebtedfoa and no dealt 
with her that aha lived not lenx after. Shewaaburlad 
at Godatow. la a kanaa of niWiaaa, vltk thaao vaisaa 
apott her tenbe— 

Hit jaoat la tvtnba ftena Muadf, ana Stoaa anaida; 

Non ledolat. tad olat, qiua te de ia e a aolaL 

Hem Barr fkegrmeed, met Stmt the eSteutU, rq^enar; 

TheetmiiduSrimUmmtitepfmt-^ 

N.a*—Ths subject hoB^been b gnat 
fisvourite with poets. We faBvo^ 

In English: (1} The tragodies 

Bancroft or Motmtford, 1693 {Henry 
il, , , , wUh tho Death ^Botamond), 
More 1619 (Too of 

Bostunond), 

Hawkin'; 

iCmiier, iSt* {Km e mt tt m'Au*). 
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Swinburne, x86i (Rosamond). 

Tennyson, 1879 (Fair Rosamond), 

^a) Tho operas of-^ 

Addison, 1706; Dr. Arne, 1733 I 
BameU (Rosamond ihe Fair), 1836. 

/3I A by Thomas Deloncy, 1612. 

(4) A poem (The Complaint of Rosa- 
mond\ by S. Daniel, 1594. He supposes 
tiiftt tlie frail fair one teUs her pitiful story 
trow the lower world. 

/• Italian: Rosmonda, 1526, by 
Rnodlal 

/is Spanish: Rosmunda (an opera), 
[8^, \sis Gil y Zarate. 

in French: Rosatnondo (a poem) by 
C BriflTaut, 18x5. 

(Sir Waller Scott has introduced the 
beautiful soiled dove in two of his novels, 
vis. The Talisman and Woodstock. ) 

Oryden says her name was Jane — 

iMfM Clifford was her name, as books aver; 

** Fair Roaamood ** was but her n»m dt /wrmr. 

We rade that la Enflande warn a kiny that had a 
coBCitbjrae whose aame was Rose, and for hlr create 
t)ewtvehe cieped hir Rom i mounde |Kosa mundi), 
that M to fay, Rose of the world, for hlnPlhouf ht that 
she pa a ao d al wymen In bewtye.—R. (i493)< 

aubeeqaeotly pnated by Wynken de Worde in 1496. 

N.B.—The Rosemonde of Alfieri is 
quite another person* (See Rosemond.) 

AottUOlld Vinej, in Afiddlemarch, 
a novel by George Eliot (Mrs. J. W. 
Cross), who is eventual! v married to Lyd¬ 
gate, the young doctor (1872). 

BUMMt'XUlf daughter of the Armenian 
queen, who helped St. Oeor^ to quench 
the seven lamps of the knight of the 
Black Castle.— R, Johnson : The Seven 
Champions of Christendom, ii. 8, 9 (1617). 

BUMMd&d (The), a poetical satire in 
heroic rhymes, by Churchill (1761). 

Bo0OilUi (Quintus), the greatest of 
Roman acton (died B*c 63). 

What sooM of doach hath Roocluai now to act f 
SkmMttfnmre : s Rmre F'A act v. ac S 

The British Roscius, Thomas Betterton 
(X635-X7S0), and DaWd Garrick (1716- 

trm 

Tha tail arsouthanptoo tayt that Richard BttflMifw 
<*niHBa«B«a aw Batumi Xt«ad«^ 

The Irish Roscius, Spmnger Barry. 

The Silver-Tongued ** (i7*9-x777)* 

The Young Roscius, William Henry 
West Betty, who in 1803 made his d^t 
in London. He was about xa years of 
sm, and in fifty-six nights realized 
He died, aged 8a, in 1874. 

Tit RosHus ^ FrancSi Michel Boyron 
Of Baron (X653-X799). 

IfcoiOCTMBill, daughter of Corxnac king 


of Ireland (grandfather of that Cormaa 
murdered by Cairbar). Roscra'na is 
called the blue-eyed and white-handed 
maid,” and was like a spirit of heaven, 
half folded in the skirt of a cloud.” 
Subsequently she was the wife of Fin^al 
king of Morven, and mother of Ossian 
*‘king of bards.”— Ossian: Temora, vi. 

N.B.—Cormac, the father of Roscrana, 
was great-^jandfather of that Cormac 
who was reigning when Swaran made his 
invasion. The line ran thus : (i) Cormac 
I., (2) Cairbre his son. (3) Artho his son, 
(4) Cormac II. father-in-law of Fingal. 

& 08 B [Mayli^, the adopted 
daughter of Mrs. Maylie of Cherts)^ 
mansion, which was broken into by Bill 
Sykes. Rose, at the time, was only 17 
years of age* *'Cast in so slight and 
exquisite a mould, so gentle and so mild, 
so pure and beautiful, that earth seemed 
not her element.” She was intensely 
loved by Mra Maylie’s son Henry ; but 
she rejected his proposal till the mystery 
of her birth was cleared up. It turned out 
that her name was Rose Fleming, and she 
was Oliver Twist’s aunt Hcn^ Maylie 
took orders, retired to a country living, and 
Rose became his model wife.—•* 
Oliver Twist (1838). 

Boae, *' the gardener's daughter,** a 
story of happy first love, told in later 
years by an old man who had, in his 
younger days, trilled with the passion of 
love ; but, like St. Augustin, was always 
*' loving to love ” (amans amdre), and was 
at length heart-smitten with Rose, whom 
he married. (Sec Alice, p. 25.)—* 
Tennyson : The Gardener's Daughter, 

Bose (Origin of the), (1) Sir John 
MandeviUe says that a Jewi^ maid of 
Bethlehem (whom Southey names Zillah) 
was beloved by one Ham'uel a brutish 
sot Zillah rejected his suit, and Hamuel, 
in revenge, accused the maiden of offences 
for which she was condemned to behumed 
alive. When brought to the stake, the 
flames burnt Hamuel to a cinder, but did 
no harm to Zillah. There she stood, in a 
garden of roses, for the brands which had 
been kindled became red roses, and those 
which had not caught fire became white 
ones. These are the first roses chat ever 
bloomed on earth since the lose ef 
paradise. 

At tlM hm bMfMi t» bransHK tbovt Um, OUk muOk 
iKHr |Mr«r«rw to ««i« t«r<d .., mnd uioa w«o dw jlMhir 
qmoclMd sad out«.«iMi bffoa4«« that w«iw» wowwfw* 
bocoaaoB trMto rosoras . . , aad thdhM memo thm 
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(2) According to Mussulman tradition, 
the rose is thus accounted for: When 
Mahomet took his journey to heaven, the 
sweat which fell on the earth from the 
prophet’s forehead produced wAi/e roses, 
and that which fell from A 1 Borak’ (the 
animal he rode) produced ytllew ones. 

(3) A Roman legend attributes it to the 
blood of Venus, wounded by the dart of 
Cupid. 

(4) A Moslem tradition attributes it to 
he sweat of Mahomet. (See above.) 

(5) Christian tradition attributes it to 
the blood of the first martyr. 

(6) An unauthorited legend is that when 
the Flood ceased, Love threw to earth a 
flower to show Noah that the righteous 
wrath of God bad passed away. That 
flower took root and became a rose, and 
ever since the rose has been made the 
emblem of enduring love. 

Th« waters caasad, and Lore thr«w down a er. 

To show the wrath bath passed of God aboro; 

The ros* took root, and ever from that hour 
Hath boon tb« emblctn of abidioe love. 

XtoM. On mount Cal'asay (the Indian 
Olympus) is a table on which lies a silver 
rose that contains two women, as bright 
and fair as pearls ; one is called Brigas'iri 
lady of the mouth ”), and the other Ta> 
ras’iri (’*la^ of the longue’*>, because 
they praise God without ceasing. In the 
centre of the rose is the iriangle or resi¬ 
dence of God.— Baldavs, 

And when the bell hath sounded. 

The with all the mysteries it surroancied, 
TheBeD, the Table, and mount Calasay, 

The holy hill itself with all thereon . . . 

DhMMklvea away. 

Southey: Cum ^/KiKama, sdx. tx (stag). 

BdNM {Couleur de], an exaggerated 
notion of the excellence or goodness of 
smnething, produced b^ hope, love, or 
some other favourable influence. Love, 
lor example, sees the object beloved 
through a medium of heart-joy, which 
casts a halo round it, and invests it with 
a roseate hue, as if seen through glass 
tinted with rose-pink. Hence the low 
•ays of Maud— 

RofO' 1* ^ ^vest, rosy Is th« sooth; 
ftofos »r« her dheala. and a roM her oMOth. 

reuujrjMm: Muu4, 1. xvtt. 

Mam MarUa, in David CopperjUld^ a 
novd by Dkkens (1849)* 

Mam Mackonniop the first wife of 
dive Newcome, and daughter of ** Tfee 
Old Campaigner,” f.e. Mrs. Mackensla 
-—Thackeray: The Newcomes (1855)# 

Mam at Amfon (Thel a drama 
& Knowles ^843). the rose Is 


Olivia, daughter of Ruphi'no (a peasantX 
married to prince Alonzo of Aragon. TthS 
king would not recognize the match, but 
sent his son to the army, and made the 
cortex pass an act of divorce. A revolt 
having been organized, the king was de¬ 
throned, and Almagro was made regent. 
Almagro tried to marry Olivia, and to 
murder her father and brother; but the 
prince, returning with the army, made 
himself master of the city, Almagro died 
of poison, the marriage of the prince and 
peasant was recognized, the revolt was 
broken up, and order was restored. 

Rose of Har'poorskte (3 ry/.). 
Cupid gave Harpocratc a rose, to bribe 
him not to divulge the amours of his 
mother Venus. 

R«d u a rosa of Harpocrata. 

Mrs. Brvmning: IsobtCs ChUi, tR, 


Rose of Paradise. The roses which 
grew in paradise had no thorns. ** Thoms 
and thistles ” were unknown on earth till 
after the Fall {Gen, iii. i8). Both St 
Ambrose and St Basil note that the roses 
in Eden had no thorns, and Milton says, 
in Eden bloomed ** Flowers of all hue, 
and without thorn the rose.”— 

Last, iv, 856 (1665). 

Rose of Rabj, the mother of 
Richard til. This vras Cecily, daughter 
of Ralph de Nevill of Raby, first eari 
of Westmoreland. Her husband was 
Richard duke of York, who was slain at 
the battle of Wakefield, in 1460. She 
died 1495. 


Ross of York, the heir and head of 
the Yc»‘k faction. 

When Wamich CMtdshnd, Edmond do Is Eolo 
bocamo tbo Row Of York, «od this IboUsh prioco 
Aoukl bo fomovodby dooth . . . hts yoaiw«id itevof 
brothfrr IJtiekmrtn would t>o ralood to tbo ntnk of Row 
of York.-.|f; HsTwirth Dixon: Tw Queent. 

Rooeo ( of the). The origin of 
this expression Is thus given by Shake¬ 


speare— 

Jhimml IM hhn that li o trao-bora gontfonnw ... 
If ho wtp p o ew that 1 havo ptaadod truth, 

Voom off this hHor phick o orhlto root with om. 

Sfmrm. Lothliothotlaaoco<wtd.norao S a lttm, 
But daw maiatain tha par^ of the truth, 
t ind fow froin off tfia tbo» With mo. 


Whereimon Warwick plucked a uHblte 
rose And joined the Yorkisu, while Suffolk 
plucked a red one and joined the Lan¬ 
castrians.—* Heary Vi, act 
a. ic. 4 (1589). 

RositBidttdif ^aufbier of CmdttfORd 
king of the <kpidae. She iw compiled 
to marry Albom king of fibe Loiam$fdit 
whb ]pt''tier Mm to dmfk 
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Alboin eomp«}led her to drink from the 
skull of her own father, and Rosemond 
induced Peride'us (the secretary of Hel- 
michUd her lover) to murder the wretch 
(57^. She then married Helmichild, fled 
to Ravenna, and sought to poison her 
second husband, that she mi^bt marry 
Longin the exarch ; but Helmichild, ap¬ 
prised of her intention, forced her to 
drink the mixture she had prepared for 
him, This lady is the heroine of Alfieri’s 
tragedy called Kosentonde (1749-1803). 
(See Rosamond. ) 

Xto’aexicraiits, a courtier in the 
court of Denmark, willing to sell or 
betray his friend and schoolfellow, prince 
Hamlet, to please a king.— Shakespeare: 
Hamlet (1596). 

Eboaatta, the wicked sister of Brunetta 
and Blon'dina, the mothers of Chcry and 
Fairstar. She abetted the queen-mother 
in her wicked designs agninst the off¬ 
spring of her two sisters, but, heii^ found 
out, was imprisoned for \\{ei?^Camtesst 
DtAalnoy . Fairy Tales (•' Princess Fair- 
star," 1682). 

IRoMtta, a bright, laughing little co¬ 
quette, who runs away from home because 
her father wants her to marry young 
Meadows whom she has never seen. She 
enters the service of justice Woodcock. 
Now, it so happens that sir William 
Meadows wishes his ton to mairy Ro¬ 
setta, whom he has never seen, and he 
also runs aw^ from home, and under 
the name of Thomas becomes gardener 
to justice Woodcock. Rosetta and young 
Meadows here fall in love with each other, 
and the wishes of the two fathers are 
accomplished.— Bickerstaff: lave im a 
Village (1763)- 

la 1786 Mrs. Bi]lifift«aMd€lMr 4 iAa«rta 
At 4mc« 4 »«riinj| tiM town wits tlio brilliAacT of bor 
vooULuition MkcftlM ittab of box bMnty.— 

Boaetta tBel2aont]| daughter eA 
sir Robert Belmont. Rosetta Is high 
spirited, witty, confident, and of good 
spirits. “ If you told her a merry story, 
she would sigh; if a moumfhl one, she 
would lauffh. Fos yes she would say 
" no,* and for na, ‘ yes.’" She is in love 
with colonel Raymond, but shows her 
love teasing nim, and colonel Ray¬ 
mond tt afinlld of the capricious beauty.— 
B^Maan: The BmmdUng\vf^S\ 

^ JAosteloag and llosisnl 44 An- 

outlie heroine and hero of the. Mirrvr 
a medieval romance. 

(4 4y/.)» the steed o| don 


Quixote. The name implies •'that,the 
hor^ had risen from a mean condition to 
the highest honour a steed could achieve, 
for it was once a cart-horse, and rose to 
become the charger of a knight- 
tTTunC"-^Cervantes : Don Quixote, I. iL 
I (1605). 

Roslnante was admirsbty drawn, w> lam, 
meagn, drooping, sharp-backed, and raw-boood, M t» 
oxcite much curiosity and mirth.—Pt. I. li r. 

Soaipltele (3 syl.), princess of Ar« 
nienia; of surpassing beauty, but in¬ 
sensible to love. She is made to submit 
to the yoke of Cupid by a vision which 
befell her on a May-day ramble.—Gdinrr.* 
Confess to A mantis (1393). 

Roamonda, a tragedy in Italian, by 
John R. Rucellai (1525). This is one of 
the first regular tragedies of modern 
times. Sofkonisba, byTrissino, preceded 
it, being produced in 1514 and p^ormed 
ta ISIS- 

Sony (SaHna), the yoanf vife of 
lord Sensitive. "Of noble parents, who 
perished under the axe in France.** The 
young orphan, " as much to be admired 
for her virtues as to be pitied for her 
misfortunes,*' fled to Padua, where iihe 
met lord Sensitive .—First 
Love {sygS). 


I&oaa, a Scotch nobleman who telb 
Macduif that his castle has been besieged, 
and his wife and children savagely mur¬ 
dered by Macbeth. — SkaAesfeare: Macheth 
(1606). 

SfOU \Lord), an officer in the king's 
army under the duke of Monmouth.— 5 *V 
W. Scott: Old Mortality (time, Charles 
IL): 

IUmni (The Man of), John Kyrk ol 
Whitehoose, in Gloucestershire. 80 
called because be resided in the villagn 
of Ross, Herefordshire. Kyrle was a 
man of unbounded benevolence, and 
beloved by all who knew him. 

(Pope celebrates him in his Moral 
Essays, ill, Z709.) 


the sword which the 
dwarf Elberlch gave to Otwlt king of 
Lombardy. It was so keen that it left no 
gap where It cut 

f Balnntng, the sword forged by Wio- 
land and given to Siegfried, was ao keen 
that it ekwe Amilias in two without bit 
knowing It; hut when he aUanfited m 
move he foB asunder. 

Tidtiwofit*tii(MiffK«i a n ■t-kd Hi attam" 

Wbat*v«f kany - 

Fiwa AJkMffI ibvwflM k, 

' trkri 
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lUigiooostoJiuiiliedibiieflte (A/. A^.). 
author of Afler Beef^ Mustard.-^ 
RsAdaU: Pamiag'ruelt ii, 7 (1533). 

XtotlmiAr, chief of Tromlo. He at> 
tacked the vassal kingdom of Croma 
while the under-king Crothar was blind 
with age, resolving to annex it to his own 
•dominion. Crothar's son, Fovar-Gormo, 
attacked the invader, but was defeated 
and slain. Not many days after, Ossian 
^one of the sons of Fingal) arrived with 
succours, renewed the battle, defeated 
the victorious army, and slew the invader. 
•--•Osjtan: Croma* 

AotliMby (The duke of), prince Robert, 
eldest son of Robert III. of Scotland. 

Margaret duchers of Roihsay.—Sir IK. 
Scott: Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry 
IV.). 

Ron Roman de), a metrical and 
mythical history, in Norman-French, of 
the dukes of Normandy from Rollo 
downwards, by Robert Wace (author of 
Le Brut), 

(Rou*, that is. Rout, the same as 
Rollo.) 

Rcmbigli^ {Julie de), the heroine and 
title of a novel by Henry Mackenzie 

RouRadragon {f^ady Rachel), the 
f(M*mer guardian of Lalias Redgauntlet.— 
Sir fV, Scott: Redgauntlet{timt, George 
III.). 

Rouncawall (A/rs,), housekeeper at 
Chesney Wold to lord and lady Dedlock, 
to whom she is most faithfully attached. 
m*mJ)Uhnu: Bleak House {iS$2), 

Round Table {The), a table made 
at Carduel bv Merlin for Uther the pen- 
dragon. Uthcr gave It to king Leode- 
graunce of Camelyard, and when Arthur 
married Guinever (the daughter of I.eo- 
dcgraunce) he received the table with a 
hundred knights as a wedding present 
(pt. i 4j). The table would seat 150 
iDQights (pt. iii 36). and each seat was 
appropriated. One of them was called 
the Siege Perilous,'* because it was 
fatal for any one to tit therein ex^t the 
knight who was destined m achieve the 
holy graal (pt. Hi. 33). King Arthur in¬ 
stituted an order of knighthood called 
the knights of the Round Table," the 
chief of whom were sir Ltuncelot, sir 
Tristram, and sir Lamerock or Lamorake. 
Tbe Siege Perilous" was reserved for 
iir Galahad, the son of Launcelot by 
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£laJne.-~ 5 fr T, Malosy / History oj 
Prince Arthur (1470). 

N.B.—There is a table shown at Win¬ 
chester as "Arthur's Round Table," but 
it corresponds in no respect with the 
Round Table described in the History of 
Prince Arthur. Round tables were not 
unusual, as Dr. Percy has shown, with 
other kings in the times of chivalry. 
Thus, the king of Ireland, father of 
Christabelle, had his "knights of the 
Round Table." (See "Sir Catiline," in 
Percy's Reliques .) 

? In the eighth year of Edward I., 
Roger de Mortimer established at Kenil¬ 
worth a Round Table for "the en¬ 
couragement of military pastimes," Some 
seventy years later, Edward III. bad his 
Round Table at Windsor; it was aoofeet 
in diameter ! 1 

Ronnd Table (The), 53 essavs, za 
by Hunt and the rest by Haxlitt (zyyS- 
1830). The original design was to obtain 
essays from several contributors. 

Harcourts Round Table, a private 
political conference in the house of sir 
William Harcourt (January 14, 1887). 
Its obiect was, if possible, to reunite the 
radical party broken up by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's " Home Rule Bill" 

Tills sens* of ** Round Table ** Is Amerloan. «ad 
•bout oqual to the French etrtk, • club bala «| Uw 
prirate kouis of one of the tiMiabim 

Roundabont Fapere (The), a 
series of essays by Thackeray, coatri- 
buted to the Comhill Magazine, 

RoUMeau (Jean Jacques) used to 
say that all fables Vvhich ascribe speech 
and reason to dumb animab ought to be 
withheld from children, as being only 
vehicles of deception. 

J stud) not mak Jlear jacquos Rouwout 
If birds coofhbul^ at no: 

Tia clear tJtat they were always aole 
To hold diecottrso—at least la fshte. 

0«S^r .* Pmirini Tim* (tfial. 

In the eighteimth centuiy, jean Jacques 
Rousseau was often referred to by the 
ioitiab j. J. 

Boastiusi or Rostam, the Persian 
Hercules. He was the son of 2 dl, and a 
descendant of Djamsbid. At one time 
Roustan killed tooo Tartars at a blow; 
be slew dragons, owcame devili, cap¬ 
tured dties, and p^onned other mar¬ 
vellous exploits, nis mighty man of 
strength fell into disgrace for cefosiag to 
receive the doctrines of 2oroaster^ and 
died by the band d one of bit brothers 
named Scheghad (sixth canniry RC). 
(Set RatTAii, p, 
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SfOTtr (The), Willmore, * distofate 
jroimg spark* who thinks vice *' is naughtr 
but yet nice.” The hero of O’Keefe's 
eom^y called Wild Oats (1798). 

(Mrs. Behn has a comedy called TlU 
Ra/vtr, pt i,, 1677 ; pi. ii., x68x.) 

WflBm Moufitford (i6S»-t<9t1h«d m auaeb fat Kim 
•r ttm ■s^’aMble. that when he i»ayed ** The Rover.** 
it erM rvoiarked bv many, and {Mmicularly by quean 
Mary, that H was danceroua te sea him act—be made 
aka so atturlair.-xACMia; UUU'ry ^ftki Stmg^ 

Sorers ( TAe), a satirical tragedy by 
George Canning, designed to ridicule the 
Ofarman drama of the time* and published 
ia the Anti-^jacohin. 

Rovewell [Captain), In love with 
Arethusa daughter of Argus. The lady’s 
fitther wanted her to marry squire Cuckoo, 
who had a large estate; ^t Arethusa 
contrived to have her own way and marry 
captain Rovcwcll, who turned out to be 
the son of Ned Worthy, who gave the 
bridegroom £310,000. — Carty : Contri- 

vtuua (1715)- t 

&owe [Nicholas), poet-laureate (1673, 
1714-17x8). The monument in West¬ 
minster Abbey to this poet was by 
Rysbrack. 

lUtwamft [Tht lady), of Hargettstan- 
stede, a ward of Cedric Che Saxon, of 
Rotherwood. She marries Ivanhoe .—Sir 
W. Scotl: JvanhM (time, Richard I.). 

SUnrlMld [Ckilde), )roungest brother 
of Helen. Under the guidance of Merlin, 
he undertook to bring back his sister from 
etf-!and. whither the fairies bad carried 
her* and he succeeded in his perilous ex- 
^oit .—An Anciamt Scotch Ballad, 

*. * Allusions to sir Rowland are pretty 
numerous. (See Shakaspaar*: King 
JUar, act Hi. sc. 4, the end ; Btauwsmt 
and Butcher: The Woman's Priee,) 

A men Kobby4io«M 
8b« nuMl* tb« cMld Rwwfamd. 

(IL Browning has a poem on ** Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower came.**) 

&owl»]idforfuuOUw«r(^). (See 

Rolahd and Oliver* p. 9^) 

Aoirley. one of the retainers of Julia 
Avene! (e jyf .).—Sir W, Scott: The 
Monastery (time, Elirabeth). 

Sowiejr [Master), formerly steward 
of Mr. ^riace, senior, the friend of 
Charles Surface* and ihtJfdus Achatis of 
sir Oliver Surface the rici uncle— 5 Arrf- 
dan : School/or Scanddl (1777). 

ItowUjr ( tbe bypotl^tea! 

priest of Bristol* said by Cbatterton to 


have lived in the reigns cd Henry VI, 
and Edward IV., and to have written 
certain poems, of which Cbatterton him« 
self was the author. 

B^wley Owerdeea, a highwaymau. 
— Sir W. Scott: Guy Mannering (time. 
George II.). 

Boza'sus* daughter of Oxyiwtis of 
Bactria, and wife or concubine of Aka* 
ander the Great. Proud, imperious* and 
relentless, she loved Alexander wUh a 
madness of love; and, being jealous of 
Statlra, daughter of king Darius and 
wife of Alexander, she stabbed her aud 
slew her.— Lee : AUxander the Groed 
(1678). 

(Daniel Defore wrote a romance caBad 
Roxana, 1734.) 

IftozE'na amd Stati'zm. Dr. Doran 
says that Peg Woffington (as “ Roxana 
jealous of Mrs. Bellamy (as ^'Statira'*) 
because she was better dressed, puUea 
her to the floor when she left the stage, 
and pummelled her with the handle of 
her dagger, screaming as she did so— 

Nor he, nor hoeven, ahall •hield thee from my fiHUim. 
Die, aorcerem, dlel «ul afl my wronga die wlka tlMmt 
Tmkt* TmitB. 

So ROW am I a« groat as the fkmod Alesamder ; had 
my dear Statlra and Roxana, doni exart yeeiMirot to 
much about CtnUivrt: TTu Wmedmr, M. 

« (ifMl. 

Y Campbell teUs a very similar story 
of Mrs. Barry (** Roxana ”) and Miw 
Bout well C'Statira’J. The sla^man- 
ager had given to Miss BoutweB a lace 
veil, and Mrs. Barry out of jealou^ 
actually stabbed her rival in actmg, amd 
the dstgger went a quarter of an inch 
through the stays into the flesh. 

XtoSral CoUagaE. There are three 
to called ; Westminster, Trinity, and 
Christ Church. But King's CoUc^ and 
Eton are sometimes called ** Royal 
Colleges.” 

TKo coBogixto cfmractar of tho fa u tte ot ian «ms . *. 
kofit up by tho dom mmiMaloa which IWroholh 
fo«t«red botwocn tho coUogo of Wuctadostor «r 4 tho 
two greot colWioto hoMM of Chriot Ctnmm had 
Trinity, fouadoa or rtfoaiadod by h«r father «t Ojtford 
•ad Cambridge. Togothu Omy fonrod **fh« thf«e 
Royal CoUog«a.'*>-Sr«aMr<«Xr ^ Wtstmimanr AHtX, 
|k.4X9w 

Bd>yal Kfurtyr, Charles L» who 

was beheaded Januaiy 30* 1649* 

Boj»l yiottomi or LscsNiia 

Dieu et man droit, Richard 1 . 

ffonisoitpdmalrpttue, Kdwtsilpt, 

Semper ea^Um, ElkiMdi *imI Anrifeh 

yr maintUndrai, WiBiam lit * 
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Ito/al Style of Addreae. 

** My liege/* the usual style till the 
Lancastrian usurpation. 

“YourGrace,” Henry IV. 

Your Excellent Grace,” Heniy VI. 
"Most High and Mighty Prince/* 
Edviraixi IV. 

"Your Highness.” Henry VII. 

" Your Majesty,” Henry VIII, So 
addressed in 1520 by Francois I. 

"The King's Sacred Majesty," 
James I. 

‘ ‘ Your most Excellent Majesty," 
Charles II. 

" Your most Gracious Majesty,” our 
present style. 

Boyal Titles. 

William 1 . called himself, Res Angloruiii, comee 
Nomumnoruin et Cinomanentium.** 

WULLIAM 11. called himself, "Rea Anj^taniin,**or 
*' BriUuiniae.*' 

HBNRY 1. called himself, *' Res Antrum et due 
Nonnannonim." Subsequent to 1106 we tiad ** Dei 
rratia " introduced in charters. 

liBNRY II. called himself. “.Rex Anglorum. et dux 
Konnuinomm et Aquitannorum, et comes AndegA- 
▼onimI ** or ** Rex Ang^liae, dux Norraamuse et Aqul* 
taalae, et comes Andetpvue.* 

Richard I. b^an bis charters with, “ Dei gratia 
rex AngUse, et dux Narmaaia: ot Aqaitmou!. ct comes 
Aadq^avue." 

John headed ids charters with, “Joharmes, O.C. 
rex Angtiae, domimis Hibemiac, dux Nomumnije et 
Aquittu^. et comes And^ravlm." Instead of “ Hiber- 
okL* we sometliiMs Sod “ Iberoiae," and somotimes 
**YWiiise.’* 

HBNRY IIL followed the style of hls father till Octo¬ 
ber, tass, when he adopted the form, “ D.G. rex AngUae, 
doi^us Hibemlae, et dux Aquitanlae,** 

Edward I. adored tlie latter style. So did Eo- 
WABD II. till ijae, when be used the fonn, ** Rex 
AngUse et dotninus Uiberoke ” Edward I. for thirteen 
y e ar s hsoKled his charters with. ^^Edwasdus, Del 
gfada rex Anglue, domlnus Uibenue, et Dux Aaui- 
taabe," But ailer 1337 the form ran thus 1 Edwaruus 
D.Gi. rex AiwUae et Viancia^ domimis Hlbarcud, 4 R 
dux Arndtaiuae and sometimes " Fnnclae** stands 
bef^^'Aogliae." 

Richard XL began thus; Rkhardut, O.G. rex 
Angllm et Fcanciae, et dmniaus Hibemiss.* 
tlBNRY IV. continued the same style. So did 
HBMBY V, till x 4 s^ after which date be adopted the 
fonn, *' Henricus, D.G. rex AngliaB, haerea «t regeoa 
Fiendae, et dominut Hlbenviae.* 

UBNBY VL began. “Henricus, O.G. rex AngUm et 
Fsaadie, et dominos Hibemlae." 

Edward IV., Edward v., Richard (U.. Henry 
V ll., continued the same style. 

Fross HBNRY Vlll. (tsar) to GaORCB Itt (eRoo) 
the reynl Myle and Utte was, ***by tbegprace of Qod, 
of Cnmt Britain, France, and Irelaad, kmg, Defender 
of am Filth." 

From GBORCB 111. (cSoa) to the present day it has 
bean, ***by tbe grace of God. of the Unitad Kjag^m 
of CkMik Bfltala end Irelaad, king. Defender of tbe 
Fnitb." 

(A knowledge of these styles is of 
Immemle value in estabiishiog the tixoc 
of royal documents. Richard L was 
the hr;$t to adopt the styk, "king of 
England.” The previous ungs cmled 
thenasclyes " kihg of the Engiish.”) 

Boy’a Wiii oi AUivalJUieli, a 
Scotch song by Mis, Qraot of CantMi 
(174S-1814). 


Rnaohi, the isle of winds, visited by 
Fantag'rud and his companions on their 
way to the oracle of tne Holy Bottle. 
The people of this island live on wind, 
Such as flattery, promises, and hope, 
llie poorer sort are very ill-fed, but tbe 
great are stuffed with huge mtll-drat»hts 
of the same unsubstantial puffs.—i&Ar- 
Asm.* Panta^ruel, iv.’43 (1545). 

RnblHTiCt {Tht) of Omar Kh&yyim 
was translated by Edward Fitzgimd 
(18^7). The oldest known manuscript, 
which is in tbe Bodleian Library^ Oxford, 
is dated from Shiras, A.H. 865 (a.D. 14^). 
Ruba'i means quatrain. 

Subeaa*a Women. The portrait 
of Helena Forman or Fourmeni, his 
second wife, married at the age of i6. 
is introduced in several of his historical 
pictures; but the painting called " Rubens 
and His Wife,” m the Munich Gallery, 
contains the portrait of his Jirst wife, 
Isabella Brandt, of Antwerp. 

Number Nip, a famous 
mountain-spirit of Germany, correspond¬ 
ing to our Bick. 

Rlibexahl In Gemum awaaa “counter of turnip*," 
and Nip It a cootraction of Tur-nlp., Ttw sobriovet baa 
refexeace to tho chief xdnmtuxR. Somo My if timeut 
Invented the legend to nccouat for tbo name. 

Bubi, one of the cherubs or spirits of 
wisdom who was with Eve in p^adise. 
He loved Liris, who was young, proud, 
and most eager for knowledge. She 
asked her angd lover to let her see him 
in his full glory ; so Rubi came to her in 
bis cherubic splendour. Liris, rushing 
into his arms, was burnt to ashes; and 
the kiss she gave him became a brand 
upon bis forehead, which shot unceasing 
agony into his brain.— Lmfts of 
the Angels, ii. (iBaa). 

SulrilooxL, a small river which sepa¬ 
rated ancient Italy from Gsalpine Gaul, 
the province allotted to lullus Caesar 
When Caesar crossed this river, he passed 
b^ond the limits of his own province, 
and became an invader of Italy. 

Moscow. The 
invasion of Moscow was ^e beginning of 
Nvpoleon's fall 

Bnbo'siAi; a man who hanged him 
self from xnonification and annoyance at 
some vetses writteii upon him by a poet 
-^Sidney: tfJPmte (lipS). 

Ibiilmishk {Tk$ Mm Mr.), chaplain 
to the barqn of Bf|Mwnrd|tte.--*-Sr W- 
Sc0t: ifWffilSisr (time, (ko^ 
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{Lady), the young widow of 
lord Ruby. Her “first love** was 
Frederick Mowbray, and when a widow 
she married him. She is described as 
“young, blooming, and wealthy, fresh 
and fine as a daisy. *— Cumberland: First 

BrUOellai (John), t\e, Oriccllarius. 
poel (1475-1525), son of Bernard Rucellai 
of Florence, historian and diplomatist. 

Aa hath been said by Rucellai. 

OmgfeUew: Tfu IVaytidt Inn (prelude. 1863). 

Sncliiel (3 syl^), in the old Jewish 
angelolog^y, the angel who ruled the air 
and winds. 

Suddymano (3 syL), the name gives 

by sir Guyon to the babe rescued from 
Amavia, who had stabbed herself in grief 
at the death of her husband. So cauied 
because— 

... in her atreamina blood ho {tkt did 

bay A 

Kb little hands. 9 

Fmirie QueetUt Ik t« | ((590). 

&iidge (Bamaby), a half • wittted 
young man. three and twenty years old; 
rather spare, of a fair height and strong 
make. His hair, of which be had a 
great profusion, was red, and hung in 
disorder about his face and shoulders. 
His face was pale, his eyes glassy and 
protruding. His dress was green, clum¬ 
sily trimmed here and there with gaudy 
lace. A pair of tawdry rufiSes dangled 
at his wrists, while his throat was nearly 
bare. His hat was ornamented with a 
cluster of peacock’s feathers, limp, 
broken, and trailing down his back. 
Girded to his side was the sted hilt of an 
old sword, without blade or scabbard; 
and a few knee-ribbons completed bis 
attire. He had a large raven, named 
Grip, which he carried at his back In a 
basket, a most knowing imp, which used 
to cry out in a hoarse voice, * * Halloa I ** 
“I’m a devil 1" “Never say diel” 
“ Pohy, put the kettle on! ” 

Bamaby joined the Gordon rioters lor 
the proud pleasure of carrying a flag and 
weanng a blue bow. He was arrested 
and lodged at Newgate, from whence Iw 
made his escape, with other prisoners, 
when the jail , was burnt down by the 
rioters; but both be and his father and 
Hugh, being betrayed by Dennis the 
haiii^pim. were recaptuitd, brought to 
trial, and condemned to death, but by 
die infioeiioe of Gabriel Varden the lock- 
smitlf, the poor half*wit«ed lad was re- 
prieviRi aimUfid therdt dfhiiUlawilh 


his mother in a cottage and garden nem 
the Maypole. 

Her* h« UT«d. teodioff th* poultry and th« oattte. 
working la a gardan of bis own, and helping every one. 
H« was known to wrary bird and beast about tba place, 
and had a aaoMi ibr every eaa. Never was Utere a 
Hghter-hearted husbandman, a creature more popular 
with young and old. a btither end more happy soul 
than oar^y.—Ch. IsxaiL 

Mr. Fudge, the father of Bamaby, 
supposed to have been murdered the 
same night as Mr. Harcdale, to whom 
he was steward. The fact is that Rudge 
himself was the murderer both of Mr. 
Haredale and also of his faithful servant, 
to whom the crime was falsely attributed 
After the murder, he was seen by many 
haunting the locality, and was supposed 
to be a ghost. He joined the Gordon 
rioters when they attacked and burnt to 
the ground the house of Mr. Haredale, 
the son of the murdered man, and, being 
arrested (ch. Ivi.), w'as sent to Newgate, 
but made his escape with the other 
prisoners when it was burnt down the 
rioters. Being betrayed by Dennis, be 
was brought to trial for murder, but we 
are not told if he was executed (ch. Ixxiii.). 
His name is not mentioned again, and 
probably he suffered death. 

Mrs. [Mary'l Fudge, mother of Bar- 
naby, and very like him, ** but where in 
his face there was wildness and vacancy, 
in hers there was the patient composure 
of long effort and quiet resignation/' 
She was a widow. Her husband (steward 
at the Warren), who murdered his master 
Mr. Haredale, and his servant, told her 
of his deed of blood a little before the 
birth of Bamaby, and the woman’s face 
ever after inspired terror. It was 
thought for many years that Rudge had 
been murdered in defending hts master, 
and Mrs. Rudge was allowed a pension 
by Mr. Haredale, son and heir of the 
murdered man. This pension she sub¬ 
sequently refused to take. After the 
reprieve of Bamaby, Mrs. Rudge lived 
with him in a cottage near the Marpde, 
and her last days were her happiest—• 
Dickens: Bamaby Fudge (xfl4i)» 

Biu'diger, a wealthy Hun, liegeman 
of Etzel, sent to conduct KriemhUd to 
Hungary. When Gfinther and bis suite 
went to visit Kriembild, Rudiger enter¬ 
tained them all most hospitably, and 
gave hii daughter in marriage to Gbj^er 
(fCriemhIld’s brother), tn the br<^ wMch 
ensued, Rudiger was IdBed fli;hlS% 
against Gemot, but Gemot dropped 
dead tl dift samt If 
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by the other skin.**— Nihelun^^en Lied 
the minnesingers, laio). 

Rti'dlger» ft knight who cftme to 
Wftldhurst in ft boat drawn by ft swan. 
Margaret fell in love with him. At cveiy 
tournament he bore off the prize, and in 
everything excelled the youths about him. 
Margaret became his wife. A child was 
bom. On the christening day, Rudiger 
carried it along the banks of the Rhine, 
and nothing that Margaret said could 
prevail on him to go home. Presently, 
the swan and boat came in sight, and 
carried all three to a desokte place, 
where was a deep cavern. Rudiger got 
on shore, still holding the bat^, and 
Margaret followed. They reached the 
cave, two giant arms clasped Rudiger, 
Margaret sprang forward and seized the 
infant, but Rudiger was never seen more. 
— Southey: Rudiger (a ballad from 
Thomas Hey wood's notes). 

SufBlaiia' Kail. West Smithdeld 
was for many years so called, because of 
its being the usual rendezvous for duellists, 
pugilists, and other ruffians.'* 

anftlg (or the Red). WilUam II. of 
England (1056, loSy-iioo). 

Rugby, the servant of Dr. Caius.— 
Shakespeare: The Merry Vi^ives of Wind- 
*»• (»S 98 - 9 )- 

Sng'ir {Afr .), a lawyer liyiitf at 
Pentonme. A red-haired man, who 
wore a hat with a high crown and narrow 
brim. Mr. Pancks employed him to 
settle the business pertaining to the estate 
whidi had long lam unclairaed, to which 
Mr. Doirit was heir-at-law. Mr. Rugf 
ddigbted in legal difficulties as much as 
a housewife in her jams and preserves.— 
Dickens: IJttle Ihrrit (1857). 

Rug^oVo, a young Saracen knight, 
bom ot Christian parents. He fell tn 
love with Bradamant (sister of Rinaldo), 
whom be ultimately married. Ruggiero ts 
especially noted for possessing a htppogriff 
or wing^ horse, and a shield of su^ 
dazsling splendour that it blinded those 
who on it. He threw away this 

shield ifito a well, because it enabled him 
to win victory too cheaply. 

Jnnamorata (1495). and Ortanda Furiaso 

Rulcauw {Bama), the ape's wife, in 
the beast-epic called Reynard ike Fen 

414^). 

ante » WiA tmi Urnm-wm, 


a comedy by Beaumont and Flefdier 
(1640). Donna Margarilta, a lady ^ 
great wealth, wishes to marry tn order 
to mask her intrigues, and seeks for 
husband a man without spirit, whom she 
can mould to her will. Leon, the brother 
of Alt^ is selected as the ** softest fool 
in Spain," and the marriage takes place. 
After marriage, Leon shows himself 
firm, courageous, high-minded, but most 
affectionate. He "rules his wife" and 
her household with a masterly hand, 
wins the respect of every one, and the 
wife, wholly reclaimed, " loves, honours, 
and obeys ^ him. 

(Beaumont died i6tS.) 

** Rule BritannUs.** This song Is in 

the masque of Alfred, by James Ibomson 

( 17401; afterwards dramatized by Mallet 
175 */. 

Rulers of tbe World (Infants), 
Themistocles said bis infant son 
Diophanios raled his mother, his mother 
ruled him (Themistocles), be (Themis¬ 
tocles) ruled Athens, and Athens ruled 
the world. 

Diophantui. Themlstoclee hit tonne, woald elten 
. . . ««y . . . wbettoever be tbould teeiitc te teQiciie 
of tbe Atheniant be should be ture te obtebte. lov, 
satthe he. ** Whattoeeer I wU. that wil my mothef | eed 
what my mother sattb. that my fotber tootbeih; end 
what my father 4etiteth. that the Atheeiaat wtl neat 
most (15^. 

H Cato used to say, *' We rule all other 
men; our wives rule us; and our children 
rule our wives."—/Va/ufril Merats, p. 
4 ali(x 6 o 3 ). 

IT Dr. Busby said, ** Tailors [milliners] 
rule the world; for milliners overrule the 
wisest women; and women overrule the 
wisest men ; and tbe wisest men overrule 
tbe world; in the same way as tbe mayor's 
infant son is tbe chief magistrate of tbe 
city." 

pm mqroff'a yomfaw sen Jack oveifelee hb 

«BO Jeck’a mother overrulae the mef«r t omU the mefor 
evemiiec the town.-.aeryMSr ; Uernsm this 
Aft, p. a (itfisi. 

Dr. Keau used to say that be governed 
all England : 1 rule the Eton boys; the 

boys rule tbeir motbers; their mothers 
rule their husbands; and their husbands 
rule Great Britain." 

Rltmol^ die diief cook of prince 
Gdntber of Burgisiidy,— Ued, 
800 (laio). 

Rmapeldtilioltm 

skitil an irritable, deformM dinmt He 
aided a miner's dataller* who hid tmm 
eateiped Jw die Muf to jmla mmW 
gsm; mm the eowidoo we mate 
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Imt for this service was that she should 
eive him for wife her first daughter. 
The miller's daughter married the king, 
and when her mat daughter was born 
the mother grieved so mtterly that the 
dwarf consented to absolve her of her 
promise, if, within three days, she could 
find out his name. The first ^y passed, 
but the secret was not discovert; the 
second passed, with no better success; 
but on the third day some of the c|ueen's 
servants heard a strange voice singing— 

Little dreamt my dainty dame 
Rumpelstilzcben Is my name. 

The queen, being told thereof, saved her 
child, and the dwarf killed himself from 
tage.— Gtrman Popular Stories. 

&im-Abotlt JEtaid [The), Murray's 
insurrection against lord Darnley. So 
called from the hasty and incessant man¬ 
ner in which the conspirators posted from 
one part of the kingdom to another. 

Ktuia, the dog of Argon and Ruro, 
sons of Annir king of Inis-'ihona an 
island of Scandinavia.— Ossian: The War 
of Inis- Thona. 

Buiman. 

(i) Ipbicies, son of Phylakoi and Kly- 
miin^. Hesiod says he could run over 
cars of com without bending the stems ; 
and Demaratos SAys that be could run 
on the surface of the sea.— Ar^fonautsT^ 
L 6a 

(3) Camilla queen of the Volsci was so 
swift of foot that she could run over 
standing corn without bending the ears, 
and over the sea without wetting her 
feet.— Virgil: ASneid, vii. 803 ; *i. 433. 

Not to iMiien nrlft ComiHt tcoun tb* pfadn, 
Fttetoortb* unbending corn, end tkimselonrtbemalii. 

/V/r. 

(3) LAdas, the swift runner of king 
Alexander. He ran so fast that he never 
left a foot-print on the ground. Lord 
Rosebery gave this name to one of his 
horses. 

(4) Phidippfdfis, a professional courier, 
ran from Athens to Sparta (150 miles) in 
two 6 m, 

(5) Theagfinfis, a native of Thasos, was 
noted for his swiftness of foot 

{The Greek bemcrodromos would run 
from twenty to thirty-six leagues in a 
day.) 

The hat imitdMi tootnan of CiMliiMl <hed Cut tho 
ifoofMlhivSg^ltwMMWMSMtTrilJI. HitswMml 
nm ptxty wOm « day. 

ItRimarMbAet the name assumed by 
Bei^ in the Tima (ifios-xfifii). 


Suport, t.«. major RosellidiBi Um 
betrothed of Meeta the maid of Marfon- 
dorpt. ’*— Knowles : The Maid 
dorpt (1838). 

Anpert {Prince), in the service of 
Charles 11. Introduced sir W. Scott 
in three of his novels— Woodstock, Legend 
of Montrose, and Peveril tf the Pmh, 

Rnpert (Sir), in love with Catherine. 
—Knowles : Love (1840). 

Rupert of Debate ( The). Edward 
Geoffrey carl of Derby, when he was Mr. 
Stanley, was so called by lord DytUm 
in New Timon (1799-1869J.” 

Rural Sports, a georgic In twn 
cantos, by Gay (1711). 

Rnsb (Friar), a house-spirit, sent 
from the infernal regions in the seven* 
teenth century to keep the monks aod 
friars in the same state of wickedness 
they then were. 

(The legends of this roistering friar an 
of German origin.) 

** Bruder.Ruutch* m—in trmAtr 

N. B. —M il ton confounds * * Jadi-o« 
Lantern” with friar Rush. The latter 
was not a feld hogu at all, and was never 
called '’Jack,” Probably Milton meant 
** a friar with a rush-flight].” Sir WaHer 
Scott also falls into the same error— 

Better we had thru' mire sad buA 
Been Unthem-led by Bier Rush. 

M^Mrrnirnimm^ 

Riuilln. mother of Roderick the last 
of the Goths, and wife of Tbeodofired 
rightful heir to the Spanish throne.'— 
Southey: Roderick, etc, (1814). 

Rusport (Lady\ second wife of sk 
Stephen Rusport a City knight, and step¬ 
mother of Charlotte Rusporti Very 
proud, very mean, very dogmatical, and 
very vain. Without one spark of gene**, 
roslty or loving charity in her compo¬ 
sition. She bribes her lawyer to destroy 
a will, but is thwarted in her dishonesty. 
Lady Rusport has a tendresse for maj^ 
O'Flaherty; but the major discovert the 
villainy of the old woman, and escapes 
from this Scylla. 

Charlotte Rusport, step-daughter of 
lady Rusport. An amiable, ingemiOtts* 
animated, handsome girl, in fore wk|i 
her cousin Charles Dudley, whom 1^ 
marries.—Cirjiffer/aiiif/ The WaiHMem 
(W)- 

Rumel (Afr.), the diolerie old 
of Harriot, on whom he doten. ^ li 
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10 self-willed that he will not listen to 
reason, and has set his mind on hU 
daughter marrying sir Harry Beagle. 
She marries, however, Mr. Oakly. {Sec 
Harriot, p. 471.)— Colman: Th^ytalous 

Riuwian Byron { T ^ r ), Alexander 
Sergeivitch Pushkin (17^-1837). 

Bnssian History {TAc Father of), 
Nestor, a monk of Kiev. His Chronicle 
includes the years between 86a and 1116 
(twelfth century). 

Httssian Murat ( The), Michad 
Miloradowitch (1770-1820). 

Bust [Martin), an absurd old anti¬ 
quary. “He likes no coins but those 
which have no head on them.’* He took 
a fancy to Juliet, the niece of sir Thomas 
LiOft^, but preferred his “A£n6as. his 
precious relic of Troy," to the living 
beauty: and Juliet preferred Richard 
Bever to Mr. Rust; so matters were 
soon amicably adjusted.—T'As 
Patron {1764). 

HxuBtam, chief of the Persian mythl- 
CSii heroes, son of ZftI “the Fair/' king 
of India,* and regular descendant of Ben- 
jaiUilA the beloved son of Jacob the 
patriarch. He deliyered king Calc&us 
(4 syL) from prison, but afterwards fell 
into disgtace because he refused to em¬ 
brace the religious system of Zoroaster. 
Cai'eaus sent his son Asfendiar (or Is- 
fepdiar) to convert him, and, as Mrsua- 
sion availed nothing, the logic of single 
combat was resorted to. 'The hght lasted 
two days, and then Rustam discovered 
that ^fendiar bore a “charmed life/* 
against all wounds. The valour of 
thete two heroes is proverbial, and the 
Pei^kn romances are full of their deeds 
of light- 

Pusiamts Horse, Keitsh. ^ Chardin : 
Trcevels (1686-17x1). 

(In Matthew Arnold's poem Sohrah and 
Rustum, Rustum fights with Sohrab, over* 
comes him. and finds too late he has slaia 
hIsoMSon.) 

HuirtasilfSoxiof Tamar kiD|^ of Persia. 
He h^ a t^ of strength with Rustam 
son of Z&l, which was to puB away from 
his adversary an Iron rif^. The combat 
was never d 6 ci 4 e 4 for Rustam could no 
more conquer Rustam than Roland could 
overcome Oliver. — Chardin: Trapels 

Bustietu'a Big, the pig on which 


Rusticus fed daily, but whleh tievCr 
diminished. (See Schrimnbr.) * 


T wo Christians, trsveWng: ha Polsad, . . . came to 
th« door of Rusticus, n heathen peasant, #ho had 
kilted a CM hog to celebrate the Urth of a son. The 
pUtrrunL beinx invited to partake of the feast, pro* 
oounced a bleasincr on what was lei!t, which $uinp 
it* tUrt #r wHeiH froaa that moment; 
though aJJ the &miiy fed on it Creetjr everir day.— 
Brady: Cta^ CaUndarim, 


This, of course, is a paraUelism to 
Elijah’s miracle (x Kings xi-x6). 


Rat {Doctor), in The Magnetie Lady, 
by Ben Jonson (1602). 

Rath. [The Book of), Ruth was a 
Moabitish maiden, whose husband's 
father was a Hebrew driven from his 
native land by a famine. She afterwards 
married Boaz a rich farmer of Bethlehem, 
and was the grandmother of kiag David, 
and so in the line of Christ's ancestry. 


Rath, a poem, by Hood (1827); by 
sir W. S. Maxwell (18x8-1875j ; by 
Wordsworth (1799), 

Rath* the friend of Arabella an 
heiress, and ward of justice Day. Ruth 
also is an orphan, the daughter of sir 
Basil Thoroughgood, who died when she 
was two years old. leaving justice Day 
trustee. Justice Day takes the estates, 
and brings up Ruth os his own daughter. 
Colonel Careless is her accepted ami da 
txur.~^T, Knight: The Honest Thieves, 

Rath van (Lord), one of the embassy 
from queen Elizabeth to Mary queen of 
Scots. Sir W. Scott : The Abhot (time, 
Elizabeth). 

Ratil'io, a merry gentlenuui, brother 
of Amoldo.— Fletcher: Tha Custom of 
the Coufttry {1647), 

Rutland [The countess of), wife of 
the earl of Essex, whom he manied when 
he started for Ireland, The queen knew 
not of the marriage, and was heart¬ 
broken when she heard of it— 

The Earl of Essex (1745). 

Ratlnad [ The duchess of the 
court of queen Elizabeth. —Str W, Scoii: 
Kenilworth (time, Elisabeth). 

Rutledge (Archie), constable at 
Osbaldistone HaU.— 5 #> W. Scott: Rob 
Roy (time, George I.). 

Rutledge ( 7 ^)* * smuggler.— 

IV. Scott: Res&auntlet (time, George 

HI.). 

Rat*teidciii« nai^q ci a cat ttie spirit 
of a witch, sent at time to iortneoi 
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the countess of Rutland (sixteenth ceii- 

tUTf). 

Xtny'dera, a duenna who had seven 
daughteis and two nieces. They were 
imprisoned for ^oo years in the cavern 
of Montesrnos, in La Mancha of Spain. 
Their ceaseless weeping stirred the com¬ 
passion of Merlin, who converted them 
into lakes in the same province.— Cer¬ 
vantes : Don Quixote, II. ii. 6 (1615). 

V. S. V. P.f i.e. ripandew trite s*U 
vous plait, 

king of Wales. Ireland^ 
and many of the isles. When Arthur 
first mounted the throne, king Ryence, in 
scorn, sent a messenger to say he had 
purfled a mantle with the beards of kings; 
but the mantle lacked one more beard to 
complete the lining, and he requested 
Arthur to send his b^d by the messenger, 
or else he would come and tak^ead and 
beard too." Part of the insolei^ was in 
this : Arthur at the time was too young to 
have a beard at all; and he made answer, 

* ‘ Tell your master, my beard at present 
is all too young for purfling; but 1 have 
an arm quite strong enough to drag him 
hither, unless he comes without delay to 
do me homage. ’* By the advice of Merlin, 
the two brothers BaUn and Balan set upon 
the insolent king, on his way to lady De 
Vauce, overthrew him, slew ** more than 
forty of his men. and the remnant fled.” 
Kis^ Ryence craved for mercy; ** so they 
hud him on a horse-litter, and sent him 
captive to king Arthur.”—S»> T, Malory: 
History of Prince Arthur, I 34, 34 
(*474 

Sjmar Hobert], poet at the Spa. 

--Sir Scott: St, Ronan*sWell{\Xmet 
George III,). 


S^o, youngest of the sons of Fiogal 
king of Morven. He fell in the battle 
of Lena between the Norsemen led by 
Swaran and the Irish led by FingaL 

Rost 1* saidl Flngal; ** youagwl of nonr tatuumu 1 
Root. O Rjrtto, oa 1 too. ohaU 00 90 moro. 
Wanton titttft ono day fall.'*--^i/t£dt« .* PUtitU, v. 

&3r]Mutog’'ruliar of Witi» RAbe- 

lais (1405-^1 

(Greek, ruparos (** foul, nasty Pliny 
oalls FycSsm the painter a **i7paro- 
ftapher*”) 

ftgrtilkoii^ a jg^t of Brittauy* slala by 
king Ai^httr. RiTHO, p. 9x8.) 

_ 

dat#. 


SABBATH-BREAKERS. 


B. 


S. P. generally stands for 

Sen at us Populus-Que Ramanus. But 
Bede gives several other sentences, as— 
SalTA Pot'^mlum Qu«m Redemistt. 

Sono Poltroni Quest! RomaoL 
Sancti Pater, Quid RideoT 
{Ahs, Rxdeo futa Pmfa 
Salus Papoe, Quies ReisitL 
Salrasti Populum Quem Rogla. 

SoUdavit Pace Quietem Roffni. 

Salvavit Pecarit Que Remum. 

Stuitus Poputui Quaerlt RomanL 
French phrase: Si Peu Quo Rieo. 

English: Seek Peacoful Quiet Reposoi 

It would afford amusement occasionally 
on along evening to extend this list, wlflch 
might easily be done. 

Saadi or Sadi, the Persian poet, called 

The Nightingale of a Thousand ^ngs.” 
His poems are Tke Gulistan or Garden 
of Roses,” The Boston or ** Garden Of 
Fruits,*’ and Tke Pend-Ndmek, a moral 
poem. Saadi (1134-12^) was one of 
the “ Four Monarchs of Eloquence ” (seo 
p. 321). 


Saba or Zaba {The queen of ), called 
Balkis. She came to the court of Solomon, 
and had by him a son named Melech. 
The queen of Ethiopia or Abyssinia is 
sometimes called Maqueda.—Zd^a Zaio: 
Ap, Damian, a Goes, 

The Rbrdn (ch. xxvil) tells us that 
Solomon summoned before him all the 
birds to the valley of ants, but the lap¬ 
wing did not put in an appearance. 
Solomon was angry, and was about to 
issue an order of death, when the bird 
presented itself, saying, '*1 come from 
Saba, where 1 found a queen reigning in 
great magnificence, but she and her sub¬ 
jects worship the sum” On hearing this, 
Solomon sent back the lapwing to Saba 
with a leuer< which the bitd was to drop 
at the foot of the queen, commanding h^ 
to come at once, submit herself unto mm, 
and accept from him the *' true rdigion.” 
So she came in great state, with a train 
of 5po slaves of each sex, bearing 500 
'*bncks of solid gold,” a crown, and 
sundry other presents. 


8abbatb*Brwakers. The fish of 
the Red Sea used to come ashore cm Ihe 
eve of the sabbath, to tempt the JUswt to 
violate the day of rest* The <^en^^ at 
leugth became so numerous that %idd, 
to deter othed. turned die lish hit^ a 
^falldldddin: AI 
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Sabbath-da^ Faalm {Tie), Ps. 
|[cii., which begins with the words, “It 
is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord.** 

Sabellaa SoniT, incantation. The 
fiebclli or Samnites were noted for their 
magical arts and incantations. 

Sabine ( The). Numa the Sabine was 
taught the way to govern by Eggria, one of 
the Canognae (prophetic nymphs of ancient 
Italy). He used to meet her in a grove, 
in which was a well, afterwards dedicated 
by him to the Camenae. 

Our statues 1 . . . she 

That tai^ht tbe Sabina how to nila. 

TiHnye»t» : Tk* PrincuSt tt. 

Sablonai^re the Tuileries. 

The word means tnc “ sand-pit.** The 
tuileries means the “ tile-works." Nico¬ 
las dc Neuville, in the fifteenth century, 
built a mansion in the vicinity, which he 
called the “ Hotel des Tuileries." and 
Fran9ois I. bought the property for his 
mother in 1518. 

S&bra, daughter of Ptolemy king of 
Egypt. She was rescued by St. George 
from the bands of a giant, and ultimately 
married her deliverer. Sabra bad three 
sons at a birth: Guy, Alexander, and 
I>avid. 

Hara coma 1 , St. Caorsre. tha Yaliant tnaB, 

Wkh nake<l sword and spaar in han*. 

Who fought the dngon and brought him to daughtt*r. 
And woo Cair Sabra thus, the king of Egypt’s daughter. 

Querits, Decembar si. sStS. 

Babranr (Lm B^au), Joachim Mum 
(1767-1815). 

SaVrin, Sabra, or Sabrl'na, tbe 

Severn, daughter of Locrine (son of Brule) 
and his concubine Estrildis. His queen 
Guendolen vowed vengeance, and, having 
assembled an army, made war upon 
Locrine, who was slam. Guendolen now 
assumed the government, and commanded 
Estrildis and Sabrin to be cast into a 
river, since then called the Severn.— 
G«^ey: British History, ii 5 (114a). 

(An exquisite description 01 l^bine, 
sitting in state as a queen, is given in the 
opoiinf of song v. of Drayton's Poly^ 
olHm ; and the tale of her mebunomhosis 
is recorded at length in song vi. Milton 
m Comus, and Fletcher in The Faith/ui 
Shepherdess, refer to the transformation 
of Sabrina into a river.) 

SAbxiAlnii Brnw Severn Sea, le. tbe 
Bristol Chann^. Both terms occur not 
ttnfrequently m Drayton’s PoffMim, 


Bneohisii {Antonio Maria CksOardU 

called “ The Racine of Music,’^ con¬ 
temporary with Glttck and Piccini (1735- 
1786). 

1 compoMd ■ thing to>d«y In cH th« gueo of Saachinf 
and tho sweetness of Glikk.<—ifrr. Z^mkp: A MstO 
SirtOt/kr m Hm*k*nd, 

Saebarisna. So Waller calls the lady 
Dorothea Sidney, eldest daughter of the 
carl of Leicester, to whose hand he 
aspired. Sacharissa married the earl of 
Sunderland. (Greek. laArAar, “ sugar.") 

Saohente’^s (4 /y/.). instruments 
of torture. A sharp iron collar was put 
round the victim’s throat, and as he could 
not stir without cutting himself, he could 
neither sit, lie, nor sleep.— Ingram: 
Saxon Chronicle* 

Sack. To give one the sack, to dismiss 
from further service. At one time manu¬ 
facturers who employed those who worked 
at home pot the work to be done in a bag 
or sack. If when brought back the work 
was satisfactory, the bag or sack was 
filled again with materials; if not, it was 
laid empty on the counter, and this 
indicated that the person would no longer 
be employed tbe firm. 

Saekbut, the landlord of a tavern, in 
Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy A Bold Stroke 

fora Wife (1717)- 

Sackcrvosi or Saoarson and 
Harrj Kunkaa were two famous 
bears exhibited in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth at Paris Garden, Southwark, 

FuMiu*. a itudant of tbo ooroimm law. 

To Paris Garden doth bimaelf withdraw j 

l^eaviog old Ploydrn, Dyer, and Broke aloaob 

To aoo old Harry HunJUi Mid Sacarsott. 

Sir Tfahm DofrCu: Egiirmm (about tSpC. 

Sacred AUegoriee, by the Rev. 
William Adams, who died 184B. 

SacMd nak, Greek, ichthus (“ a 
fish is compoun ded o f the ini tial G reek 
letters ; IDcsous] CK[risU^ TSDeouJ 
IT[iosl Sfotcr] (‘Mesus Carist, God’s 
Son, ^viour *j. Tennyson, doKribing 
the “ Lady of the Lake,^’ says— 

And oar hor baoaw Soatod tlw aacrad dtti. 

Gareth owd Lymtte. 

Sacred Zile {The), Ireland. Also 
called “ Tbe Holy Isle,** irewn its multitude 
of saints. 

The Sacred isle, Scattery, to Which Sl 
S enfttus retired, and vowed no woman 
•hould let foot ibereoB, 
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Tht Soured Isie, Enballow, ime of the 
Orkneys. (Norse, Eyinkalga, **hoiy 
Isle.*’) 

The Sturtd /sle, the peninsula of 
mount Athos (Ottoman empire). This 
Island is remarkable for being exclusively 
inhabited by males. Not only are 
females of the human race excluded, but 
cows also, mares, sow-pigs, hens, ducks, 
and females of all the animal race;.— 
Milfur: Gallery Geography, 666. 

Saorod Nlao {The), the Muses, mine 
In number. 

Fair daiiFht«rf of ttM Sun, tli« Sacred NtaOb 
Hero wake to ecstaay their harps divine. 

Fmlam^r: Tkt Skifiortck, iii. 5 (t 750 . 

fcorad SoBg«, ^ T. Moore (i8t6). 

Skorad War (T-jlr). (i) A war under¬ 
taken by the Amphictyonic League for the 
defence of Delphi a^nst the Cirrhaeans 
(ac. S 95 -S 87 ). 

(a) A war undertaken by the A^enians 
for the purpose of restoring Delpm to the 
Pfaocians (b.c 448-447). 

(3) A war undertaken by Philip of 
Macedon, as chief of the Amphictyonic 
League, for the purpose of wresting 
X>el^i from the Phocians (B.C. 357). 

8«'erip«llt (fCing), king of Circassia, 
and a lover <» Angelica. — Bojardo: 
OrloMdo Innamorato (1495) ; Ariosto: 
Orlando Furious (1516). 

With tha aame atratagem, Sacripaal bad hit stood 
•tolea frorn mdor him, by that aotoriotit thief Brunello, 
«t tho aiofo of AJh(raccm--Cirsm«uar ; Oow Qtmumn, 1. 

(The allusion is to Sancho Pansa's assi 
which was stolen from under him by the 
galley-slave Gines de Passamonte.) 

fe*orlpaiit. a false, noisy, hectoring 
braggart; a kind of Pistol or Bobadit.— 
Tasso: Secckia Fe^iia (x.e. Rape of the 
Bucket **). 


fedsJi, the sixteenth night of the 
month Bayaman.—Prrxtan Calendar* 

SA'ditk and BUam'do (4 \ 

Sadak, general of the forces of AmWth 
sultan of Turkey, lived with KalasiadA 
in retirement, and their home life was so 
happy that It aroused the jealousy of tho 
sultan, who employed emissaries to see 
lire to their bouse, carry off Kalasradd to 
the seraglio, and ease the children. 
Sadak, not knowingwho were the agents 
of the^ eviK hud his complaint baom 
Amuralh, and then learnt that Kalasrade 
was in the seragflo, The sultan swore 
net to fbree his love upon her dll kbe 
diioii^ the moHec^ 


life by a draught of the waters of oblivion. 
Sadak was sent on this expedition. On 
his return, Amurath seized the goblet, 
and, quaffing its contenu, found *Hbat 
the waters of oblivion were the waters 
of death." He died, and Sadak was 
made sulun in his stead.— J, Bidley: 
Tales 0/ ike Genii (*'Sadak and Kah^ 
rad 8 ," ix., 175^)* 

Sadaronbay. So Eve is called in 
Indian mythology. 

Sadder, one of the sacred books of 
the Guebres or Parsis. 


Saddle and the Oroimd. 

Between the saddle end the g'rouna 

Mercy he sought, end mercy found| 

Siould be— 

Betwixt the stirrap end the gronsS. 

Mercy I esked, mercy 1 found. 

It is quoted in Camden’s Remains. *• A 
gentleman fell from his horse and broke 
bis neck. Some said it was a judgment 
on his evil life, but a friend, calling to 
mind the epitaph of St. Augustine, 
Misericordia D^ini inter pontem et 
fontem^ wrote the distich given above," 

Saddletrea (A/r. Bartoline), the 
learned saddler. 

Mrs. Saddletree* the wife of Bartoline. 
—Sir W. Scott: Heart of Midlothian 
(time, George 11 .). 

Sadha-Sinff, the mourner of the 
desert .—Sir W. Scott: The Surgaosdo 
Daughter (time, George II.). 

Sml. (See Haysel, p. 476.) 

Smmimd Sifir^tumo^ somamed 
•*thc Wise," an Icelandic priest and 
scald. He compiled the Elder or Rkytk^ 
mical Edda, often called Seemunds Edda. 
This compilation contains not only my¬ 
thological tales and moral sentences, but 
numerous sagas in verse or heroic lays, 
as those of vdlung and Helg8, of Sigurd 
and Brynhilda, of Folsungs and Nifiuugs 
(pt. ii.). Probably his compilation coih- 
tained all the mythological. herol<^ and 
legendary lays extant at the period iu 
which heliv^ (Z054-XX33). 

in Arabia, the hitl on whioh 
Adam and Eve came together, after 
having been parted for aoo years, during 
which time they wandered homeless over 
the face of the earth. 


SaAosi Ckiwn. (See p. 33$, eoi 

Sh» thu Mtffron gwwa wtH w m t. 

Aad to floim««tiwwh coucb •^n ilM hs hAil. 

IT. UHTfe: AtmioMd* Mam. 
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Tlw wcHTd saffron waa wholly unknown 
in the Gredc or Latin language. There 
b the Greek word mt^hron, but that 
was a girdle worn by girls, indicative of 
chastity. (Saffron is the Arabic taphran^ 
through the French safran.) 


the goddess of histoty. «- 
dinavtan Mythology. 

Smgik and Sdda. The £dda is the 
Bible of the ancient Scandinavians. A 
saga is a book of instruction, generally 
but not always in the form of a tale, like 
a Welsh mabinogi.” In the A'dda 
there are numerous sagas. As our Bible 
contains the history of the Jews, re¬ 
ligious songs, moral proverbs, and re¬ 
ligious stones, so the £dJa contained 
the history of Norway, religious songs, a 
book of proverbs, and numerous stories. 
The original £al^a was compiled and 
edited by Saemund Sigfosson, an Icelandic 
priest a]^ scald, in the eleventh century. 
It contains twenty-eight parts or books, 
all of which are in verse. 

Two hundred years later, Snorro Stur- 
leson of Iceland abridged, rearranged, 
and reduced to prose the giviz^ 

the various parts a kind of dramatic 
form, like the dialogues of Plato. It 
then became needful to distinguish these 
two works; so the old poetic^ compila¬ 
tion is called the £/d^ or Rhythmical 
Rdda^ and sometimes the Setmud Edda, 
while the more modem work is called 
the Younger or Prose Edda^ and some¬ 
times the Snorro Edda. The Youn^ 
Edda is. however, partly original. iH. 
i is the old Edda reduce to prose, but 
pt. il is Sturleson's own collection. This 
part contains The Discourse of Bragi ” 
(the scald of the gods) on the origin of 
poetry ; and here, too, we find the famous 
story called by the Germans the Nihelsm- 
gen Lied. 


Besides the sagas contained in 
the Eddas, there are numerous others. 
Indeed, the whole saga literature extends 
over 300 volumes. 

I. The Edda Sagas. The Edda Is 
divided into two parts and twenty- 
eight lays or poetical sagas. The first 
part relates to the gods and heroes of 
Scandinavia, creation, and the early hls- 
to^ of Norway. The Scandinavian 
“ Books of Genesis” are the “ Voluspa 
Saga ” er * * prophecy of Vola ” (about ^30 
verses). ** Vafthmdner'e and 

“ Grimner'sSaga.” These threeresemble 
the Sibylline books of ancient Rome, and 


gave a description of chaos, the forma* 
tion of the world, the creation of all 
animals (including dwarfs, giants, and 
fairies), the general conflagration, and 
the renewal of the world, when, like 
the new Jerusalem, it will appear all 
glorious, and there shall in no wise enter 
therein “anything that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worlmth abomination, or 
maketh a lie.” 

The “ Book of Proverbs ” in the Edda 
is called the “ HAvamfil Saga,” and some¬ 
times “The High Song of Odin.” 

The ‘ * Vbisunga Saga ” is a collection of 
lays about the early Teutonic heroes. 

Tlie Saga of St. Olaf *’ is the history 
of this Norwegian king. He was a savagf^ 
tyrant, hated by his subjects; but because 
he aided the priests in forcing Christianity 
on his subjects, he was canonized. 

The other sa^ in the Edda are ‘ * The 
Song of Lodbr<^ ” or “ Lodbrog,” “ Her- 
vara Saga,” the “ Vilkina Sa^,” the 
“ Blomsturvalla Saga,” the “ Ynglinga 
Saga” (all relating to Norway), the “Jorns- 
vikingia Sara” and the “ Knytlinga 
S£^” (which pertain to Denmark), the 
'* Sturlunra Saga ” and the “ Eryrbiggia 
Saga” (which pertain to Iceland). Allthe 
above were compiled and edited by Sae- 
mund Sigfusson, and are in verst; but 
Snorro Sturleson reduced them to j^ose 
in his prose version of the old Edda. 

II. SAGAS MOT IK THE EdDA, SoOTTO 
Sturleson, at the close of the twelfth 
century, made the second great collec¬ 
tion of chronicles in verse, called the 
Heitnskringla Saga, or the book of the 
kings of Norway from the remotest 
penod to the year 1177, This is a most 
valuable record of the laws, customs, and 
manners of the ancient ^andfnavians. 
Samuel Lairtg published his English 
translation of it in z8^ 

1. The Icelandic Si^as. Besides the 
two Icelandic sagas collected by Ssemund 
Sigfusson, numerous others were sub¬ 
sequently embodied in the Landama Boh, 
set on fool by Arl hian Frondfi, and con¬ 
tinued by vanous bands. 

2. Fntkl<fs Saga contains the life and 
adventures of Fntyof of Iceland, who 
fell in love with Ingeborg, the beaptifui 
wife of Bring king of Norway. On the 
death of Bring ije young widow mar¬ 
ried her Icelaindlc lover# Frithjof !lv^ 
in the eighth century, ahd this saga vras 
compiled: at tho beginning of the lOttr- 
teenth ecntmy, A yjaar W af^ .lhe 

iff ^ 
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ideoled it for his Idylls {1825). just as 
Tennyson has taken his idyllic stories 
from the Morte Arthur or the Welsh 
MabinogUm, Tegn6r’s Idylls have been 
translated into English by Latham (1838), 
by Stephens (1841), and by Blackley 

Swedish Saga or lay of Swedish 
‘*histonr‘' is the Ingvars Saga. 

4, The Russian Saga or lay of Russian 
legendary history is the Egmunds Saga, 

5, The Folks Sagas are stories from ro¬ 

mance. From this ancient collection we 
have derived our nursery tales of Jack 
and the Bean-Stalk, Jack the Giant-K illett 
the Giant who smeft the Blood of an Eng¬ 
lishman, Blue Beard, Cinderella, ihe Little 
Old Woman cut Shorter, the Pig that 
wouldn*t go over the Bridge, Puss in 
Boots, and even the first sketches of 
Whittington and His Cat, and Baron 
Afunchausen. (Sec Dasent: Tales from 
the Norse, 1859.) g 

6, Sagas of Foreign origin. Besides 

the rich stores of original talcs, several 
foreign ones have imported and 

translated into Norse, such as Barlaham 
and Josaphat, by Rudolf of Ems, one of 
the German minnesingers (see p. 90). 
On the other hand, the minnesingers 
borrowed from the Norse sagas their 
famous story embodied in the Nibelungai 
lied, called the ** German Iliad,*' wmch 
is from the second part of Snorro Stur- 
leson’s Edda, 


den’s Absalom and Achitophel, is mean 
for Compton bishop of London, 

. . . tb« Si^an of Jerusalem, 

Of bopeftd souU andTaoble stem; 

Him ia the Western dome, whole wel^y sense 

Flews in fit words ami heavenly eloquence. 

Pt. i. Bo9-eo6. 

Sage of Concord {The)y Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, of Boston, United 
StatQ^, author of Literary Ethics (1838)1 
Poems (1846), Representative Men (1850), 
English Traits (1856). and numerous 
other works {1803-1879). 

In Mr. Emerson we have a poet and a proiotmdly re> 
U^ua aoian, who is really and entirely uBOaunted by the 
olaeoveries of adence, post, present, or proepemve. 
In his case, poetry, with the joy of a Baccnao^ ta^ 
her praver brother science by the hand, and cheers him 
wkh Immortal laughter. By Emerson srieotific «on- 
cepdons axe continually transmuted into the finer fotais 
and wanner lines of an ideal world.—TjrwdSe/f Prwif 
tmnSM Sdaut. 

No ofM who has conversed srith the Saee of Concord 
can wonder at the love which his neighbours feel for 
him, or the restnnce with which he is regarded by the 
scholars of BMland and America.—'AVn/rte/rr Si^ 
gr^icAl iieSkMay, 1879. 

Saga of Monticallo {The), Thomas 
Jefferson, the third president of the 
United States, whose country seat was 
at MonticeUo. 

As from the grave where He^ sieepe. 

From VerooB‘i weeping willow. 

and from the grassy paU wbldti hidea 
The Sage oTMonticeUo . . . 

Virginia, e'er thy land of davas 
A warning votce is swelling. 

H'hmkr: yvtus ^Frtedom (18361. 

Saga of Samos {The), Pythagdras, 
a native of Samos (b,c. s84--5o6). 


Sagaman, a narrator of Sagas. These 
ancient chroniclers differed from scalds 
in several respects. Scalds were min¬ 
strels, who celebrated in verse the ex¬ 
ploits of living kings or national heroes; 
sagamen were tellers of legenda^ stories, 
eitW in prose or verse, like &hehera- 
tidk the narrator of the Arabian Nights, 
the mandarin Fum-Hoam the teller cff 
the Chinese Tales, Moradbak the teller 
of the Oriental Tales, Ferfixnorz who told 


Sage* (The Seven), (See Seven Wise 
M«n of Greece, p. 987.) 

Sag'ittary, a monster, half man and 
half beast, described as ' * a terrible archer, 
which neighs like a horse, and with cye!e 
of fire i^ch strike men dead like 
lightning.” Any deadly shot is a sagit- 
tary.— Guido del/e Colonna (thirteenth 
century): Historia Troy ana Prosayct Com- 
posita (translated by Lydgate). 


the tales to LaHa Rookh. and so on. 


Again, swialds resided at court, were 
attached to the royal suite, and fi^owed 
the king in all his expeditions; but 
sagamen were free and unattached, and 
told their tales to prince or peasant, in 
lordly hall dr at village wake. 


IjtlHyitan^ita {4 syL), a kind of soup oi 
uean, given by Axnerican Indians to the 
iriek*' 


■•ipyBt of lomimlom [Tin), In Bry- 


Tbe droadful Sogittary. 

App4U our numb«^ 

Shaktspmre: TroiSns amd Crtsrida (ificn). 

(See also Othello, act i. sc. x. 3. llie 
barrack is so called from the figure of an 
archer over the door.) 

Bngmmoiiir lo He'sinuir & knight 
of the Round Table. (See Launceloi du 
Lac and AlorteetArthur.) 

Snlilm (Ai), one of the mmm ef 
heU.—.* 4^1/ HsnAin, bodx. ooten 

motor 

Grew &iisun*(i^ 1830-M37). 
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Smint ITMe), Kang-he of China» who 
assumed the name of Cbin-tsou>jin (1653, 
1661-1722). 

St. Aldobrand, the noble husband 
of lady Imogine, murdered by count 
Bertram her quondam lover.— Maturin: 
Bertram (1816). 

8t. Almo (Captain), son of Darlemont 
a merchant, ^ardian of Julio count of 
Haraneour. lie pays his addresses to 
Marianne Franval, to whoim be is ulti* 
mately married. Captain St. Alme is 
generous, high-spirited, and noble- 
nUnded. —Holcrofi: The Deaf and Dumb 

(*785)- 

8t. Andre, a fashionable dancing- 
master in the reign of Charles II. 

Si Andr«’s fe«t ne'er kept more equel time. 

Drydtn : AlafFUcknot (ftfSa). 

St. An'gelo {Castle of), once called 
the Mol6s Adria'ni, the tomb of the 
emperor Adrian, a structure as big as a 
village. 

St. Asaph (The dean of), in the 
court of queen Elizabeth.— Sir IV. Scott: 
JCenilworth (1821). 

St. Basil Outwits the Bevil. 

(See Sinner Saved, p. loio.) 

St. Bef'an^ the day of the Epiphany 
(January 6). (See Befana, p. 103.) 

St. Botolph (The prior of).—Sir W* 
Scott: (time, Richard I,). 

St. Brandan or San Bor'audaii 

(The Islana of), a flying island, some 
ninety leagues in length, west of the 
Canaries. In an old French geographical 
chart it is placed 5® west of Ferro Island. 
29® N. lat. So late as 1721 Spain sent 
an expedition in ^uest of this fabulous 
island. The Spaniards believe that king 
Rodrrgo ("the last of the Goths”) made 
this island his retreat. The Portuguese 
assign it to St. Sebastian. The poets say 
it was rendered inaccessible to man by 
diabolical magia Probably it owes its 
existence to some atmospheric illusion, 
such as the Fata morgana, 

St Ceeili, Cecily, or Ceoile (a 

ry/.), the daughter of noble Roman 
^rents, and a Christian. She married 
Valirian. One day, she told her husband 
she had ** an aun^ . . . that with gret 
love, whar so I vmko or tfepe, is redy ay 
my body for to kepe.” Valirian re* 
quested to see this an^, end Qsdle told 


him he must first |fo to St Urbta, end, 
being purged by him "fro tvnne, than 
[the^ schul ye $e that aungeL^ Valirian 
was accordingly "cristened** by St 
Urban, returns home, and found the 
angel with two crowns, brought direct 
from paradise. One he gave to Cecile 
and one to Valirian, saying that ** bothe 
with the palme of martirdom schuUen 
come unto God's blisful feste.'* Valirian 
suffered martyrdom first; then Alma- 
chius, the Roman prefect, commanded 
his officers to " brenne Cecile in a bath of 
flammes red.” She remained in the bath 
all day and night, yet " sat she cold, and 
felte of it no woe.” Then smote they her 
three strokes upon the neck, but could 
not smite her head off. She lingered on 
for three whole days, preaching and 
teaching, and then died. St. Urban 
buried her body privately by night, and 
her house he converted Into a church, 
which he called the church of Cecily.— 
Chaucer: Canterbury 7 aZ£r(**The Second 
Nun’s Talc,” 1388). 

St. Christopher, a native of Lyda, 

very tall, and fearful to look at He was 
so proud of his strength that be resolved 
to serve only the mightiest, and went in 
search of a worthy master. He first 
entered the service of the emperor; but 
one day, seeing his master cross himsrif 
for fear of the devil, he quitted bis service 
for that of Satan. This new master he 
found was thrown into alarm at the sight 
of a cross; so he quitted him also, and 
went in search of the Saviour. One day, 
near a ferry, a little child accosted him, 
and begged the jgiant to carry him across 
the water. Christopher put the child on 
his back, but found eve^ step he took 
that the child grew heavier and heavier, 
till the burden was more than he could 
bear. As he sank beneath his load, the 
child told the giant He was Christ, and 
Christopher resolved to serve Christ and 
Him only. He died three days afterwards, 
and was canonized. The Greek and 
Latin Churches look on him as the pro¬ 
tecting saint against floods, fire, and 
earthquake.—'Tamer dir Voragine: GMm 
Legends, 100 (thirteenth century). 

R B.—His body issald tote at Valeiicia, 
in Spain; one of his arms at Compost^; 
a Jaw-bone at Astorga; a idioutldar at St 
Peter's, in Rome; and a tooth and rib at 
Venice. His day is May p in the Omk 
Church, and Jntf 9$ in the LaHa. Of 
course, "the Christ-tearer** la an aJIe- 
gof)! based m the iMi»e 
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The fifantic bones called his relics may 
serve to ^ve reality to the fable. 

(His name before conversion was Of- 
f%rus» but after he carried Christ across 
the ford» it was called Christ-Offerus, 
shortened into Christopher, which means 

the Christ-bearer.") 

8t. Crlure (Augustin), the kind, in- 
dtil|;ent master of uncle Tom. He was 
beloved by all his slaves. 

Miu Evangeline St. Clare, daughter of 
Mr. St. Clare. Evangeline was the good 
angel of the family, and was adored by 
tinde Tom. Her death is touchingly tolcL 

Miss Ophelia St. Clare, cousin of Au¬ 
gustin. She is a New England Puritan. 
— Mrs, Beecher Stowe: Uncle Tom*s Cabin 

8t. CSlemant's Ere, a drama by sir 

Henry Taylor (1862). The heroine is 
lolande, who tries to cure the king by 
dipping her finger in the sacred coiUents 
of a vial, but fails, because she is iwlove 
with a married man, and the cure can be 
effected only by a pure virgin. 

St. Biataif. an imaginaiy saint, to 
whom January 7 or Twelfth Day is con- 
aocrated. 

Partly worira and partly play 

You uiuat oo St. Dihtatt's Day; 

Give St. DUtad ali (he rifrht. 

TlMftglve Christtnaa ^port rood nlffit. 

iVit tn m Pltasani Grtm 

c/ Ntw Fancits (rSsy). 

St. £lmo*« Tires, those electric 
lights seen playing about the masts of 
ships in stormy weather. 

And ludden bursting on thehr raptured stcht. 
Appeared tlia spleodour o( St. Itlmo'a liifht. 

Aritit: Orltmd^ Furiare, (x. (iStS). 

T In 1696 M. de Forbes saw more than 
thirty St Elme on his ship. 

K ifeneas tells Dido that these electric 
%bti danced about the head of bis son 
iShis when they left the burning dty of 
Troy. 

Ecce levlt sutntno de eeitlce tIxus lull 

Fundere lumen ai>ex« taotiiniue Innoxia molls 

Ijunbere llainma comas et dreum tenipora paid. 

yirjtnl: ASntid, U. dSa-^, 
Lot harmless flames upon lulus’ head. 

WhUe we embraced the boy, from heaven were siMd, 
Ptayed in his hair and eo hn temples fed. 

St. Stleime. There are sixty-nine 
places in France so called. A Paris 
newsmper stated that the *• receiver of 
St, Etienne ” had cmbessled ;f400o, 
whereupon all the tax-gatherers 01 the 
sixty-nine places called St, Etienne 
brought separate actions against the 
paper, and the editor had to p^ each 
me a hondrad feancis damagesi h^ides fine 
and cmtt^^tmiikP^. Wthrvmxy 9^ 


St. Filitme'iuk or Filomsna, a mm 
saint of the Latin Church. Sabat^i 
a picture of this mneteentb-oentnry saint, 
representing her as hovering over a group 
of sick and maimed, who are heal^ by 
her intercession. In 180a a grave was 
found in the cemetery of St. PriscUla, 
and near it three tiles, with these worda^ 
in red letters— 



A rearrangement of the tiles made the 
inscription, Pax Te-CUM, Fi-LUMXKJL 
That this was the correct rendering is 
quite certain, for the virgin martyr Eer- 
self told a priest and a nun in a dream, 
that she was Fi[lia] Lumina, the daughter 
of Lumina, i.e, the daughter of the Light 
of the world. In confirmation of tnis 
dream, as her bones were carried to 
Mugnano, the saint repaired her own 
skeleton, made her hair grow, and per¬ 
formed so many miracles, that those must 
indeed be hard of belief who can doubt 
the truth of the story. 

St. Gworge is the national saint of 
England, in consequence of the miracu¬ 
lous assbtance rendered by him to the 
arms of the Christians under Godfrey de 
Bouillon during the first crusade. 

St, George's Sword, Askelon. 

Gaorr* be thaved the dragon'i 
Aaid Ask^on was bis rax<xr.. 

Ptrey: F€iiques, Jit, H. t$, 

St George (Le chevalier de), James 
Francis Edward Stuart, called ’* The Old 
(or elder) Pretender ” (1688-1766). 

St. Oraal. (SeeSANCRAAL, p. 959.) 

St. JohA, the clergyman in love entb 
Jane Eyre, but she rejects his suit— 
Charlotte Brontd: Jane Eyre (1847). 

St. Iie'oit the hero of a novel of the 
same name by W. Goodwin (1799). 

Leon becomes possessed of the ** elixir of 
life,” and of the ** phUosopher*s stone 
but this knowledge, instead of bringing 
him wealth and happiness, is the source 
of misery and endless misfortunes. 

St. teoa is da«icn«d to prove that the happbMaa of 
aaankiTKl wotaki not have been aeffment«d by the irtOv 
of immortal youth and WxbausMble tleikes.--^M' 
KyelaptnHm {article ** Romaace’^ 

Saint BEatur, one of the attendants 
of sir Reginald Front de Bceuf (a follower 
of prince John ).—Sir W, Scott: /vamhm 
(time, Richaid I.). 

St. Hidiolaat the patron saint of 
beys. He is said to have boon bishop ol 
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Myra, in Lycia, and his death is placed 
ki the year 336. 

St. Nicholas is said to hara supjdied threa maidans 
with imnlaaa poitioas. by laamag at thok windows 
bM of money. . . . Another legend describes the 
si&t u having restored to life three [T two} murdered 
tSbOiSxm,^yoH£^. 

8t. Patrick's Purgatory, in an 
islet in lough Derg, Ireland. Here the saint 
made a cave, through which was an ea> 
trance into purgatory; and here those 
vdio liked to do $0 might forestall their 

g urgatorial punishments while they were 
i the flesh. This was made the subject 
of a romance in the fourteenth century, 
and Calderon dramatised the subject m 
the seventeenth century. 

Who has not heard of St. Patrick's Punratory . . . 
with its chapels and Its tolbhousosf Tmther repair 
yeaily crowds of pious pilgrimk who wotdd wash away 
at once the accumulatea sms ot their lives.— 

(This source of revenue was abolished 
by order of the pope, on St. Patrick's 

I>ay. 1497) 

8t. Peter’s Obelisk, a stone pyramid 
of enormous size, on the top of which 
is an um containing the relics of Julius 
Caesar. 

St. Prietuc, the amant of Julie, in 
Rousseau's novel entitled yuHe ou La 
Neuvelle HildUe (1760). 

St. Ronan’fl Well, a novel by sir W. 
Scott (1823}. An inferior work; but it 
contains the character of Meg Dods, of 
the Clachan or Mowbray Arms inn ; one 
of the very best low comic characters in 
the whole range of fiction. 

*.• The tale is a good deal involved, 
but chiefly concerns Clara Mowbray of 
St. Ronan's, and the two sons of the earl 
of Ethrington. One of them is Frank 
Tyrrel, the son of his wife, but said to be 
illegitimate. The other is Valentine 
[Balmer], the child of Mrs. Bulmer 
married in bigamy. Clara is deceived 
into a private marriage with Valentiae, 
supposi^ him to be the heir of Che title; 
but when it is proved that Frank Tyirel 
is not iH^timate, and therefore the tnw 
heir, Clara dies, and Valeatkie is slain In 
a duel The stonr condndes with the 
marriage of Dr. Quackld>en and Mrs. 
Blower a shipowners widow. 

Sk. Stepkea'N CIuimI, properly 
the House d Commons, but sometimes 
applied to the two Hemses of Parliament. 
So called ^ a figure of qweeh from St. 
Stephen's Chapel, built by king Stephen, 
rebuilt by l^waird 11 . and HI., and 
finally destroyed by fire in 1834. St. 


Stephen's Chapel was fitted up for the use 
of the House of Commons in the reign of 
Edward IV. The great council of the 
nation met before in the chapter-house of 
the abbey. 

St. Swithiii, tutor of king Alfi]ed. 
and bishop of Winchester. The monks 
wished to bury him in the chancel of the 
minster; but the bishop had directed 
that his body should be interred under 
the open vault of heaven. Finding the 
monks resolved to disobey his injunction, 
he sent a heavy rain on July 15, the day 
assigned to the funeral ceremony, in con> 
sequence of which it wais deferred from 
day to day for forty days. The monks 
then bethought them of the saint's in¬ 
junction, and prepared to inter the body 
in the churchyard. St. Swithin smiled 
his approbation by sending a beautiful 
sunshiny day, in which all the robes of 
the hierarchy might be displayed without 
the least fear of being injured by untimely 
and untoward showers. 

St. Tammany, the patron of de¬ 
mocracy in the American states. Hit 
day is l^y z. Tammany or Tammenund 
lived in the seventeenth century. He was 
a native of Delaware, but settled on the 
banks of the Obia He was a chief sachem 
of his tribe, and his rule was discreet and 

? peaceful. His great maxim was, *' Unite, 
n peace unite for mutual happiness, in 
war for mutual defence.” 

Saint'fl SwerlMtiiHr Beat (rtf), 

by Richard Baxter (1649). 

Saints (Island of), Ireland. (See Isle 
OF Saints, p. 53a.) 

Saints (Hoyal)* 

David of Scotland iza4-zz53). 
Edward the Commor {100$, 104s- 

Z066). 

Edward the Martyr {961, 975-979). 

Eric IX. of Sweden {*, 1155-1161). 
Ethelred L Ung ot Wessex (*, 866* 

^l^ugenius I. pope (\ 654-657). 

FeUx I, pope {*, 265^*74). 

Ferdinand III. of Castile and Leon 
(1200, 1217-1252). 

Tulius I. pope (*, 537 - 3 Sa)- ^ 

Kfing-he, second of the Maneboo 
dynasty of China (*, 1661-1722). 

Lawrence JusUni^i pahiareh of Veoioe 

'■a , 

Loifis IX of Fmooc (12x5, tait6-t27oV 
Olaus n. of Nof^ (9»k, toeo^soy^ 
^Slephen t of Hiitiiisr( 979 > 
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Saints. 

i i) Fordiseaiety 
a) Local saints. 

3 SmntM 

4 Saints for special p^ts of the bodjr* 
5] Saints for damb animab. 

(i) Saints for IHseases. These 
samts either ward off ills or help to relieve 
them, and should be invoked by those 
who trust their power 

ACUB. St Pemel and St PetroneOa cure. 

Bad DaSAMS. St Christopher protecu from. 

S LBAR Evas. St OtUic and St Clara cura. 
LINONBSS. St Thomas 4 Becket cures. 

OILS and BLAiNa St Rook* and St CncBOS 

^'SkasTITY. St Susan protecta. 

Childasn. St Cetxaajma. But unless tha mothers 
brmir A widte loaf and a pot of rood ale. sir Thomas 
More sars, “ he wyll not oncn loke at them ** {p. 194). 

CHILDRBN'S DISBASBS {AU^, St BUise h^; 
and aU cattle dheases. The bread consecrated on ^ 
dnjr (Febnianr s) aad called ** The Benediction of St 
nalae.** should have been triad in a rocont cattla 

^SKoLaaA. Oola Beebee Is Invoked by the Hlnddt 
InttoaMlady. 

CHOtiC. St Erasmus relievet M 

DANCorc Mania St vitus cures. 

DaPiLSMBNT. St Susan preserves fbom. 
Discovmav ow lost Goox>s. St Ethen^ort aud 
St 

Diseases cbneeally. St Rooke or St Roke. 
“hecanta hnhadaaora;* asul St Sehantlao. ‘'because 
he was nuurtered with aiTowet'’-^fr T, p. xpi* 

Doubts. St Catharine resolves. 

DyinC. St Bartwra rctieves. 

BpiULPSY. St Vilenrine cures; St Cornelius. 
FieE. St Afatha protects from It but St Floriaa 
should be Invoked If it has already broken out. 

FILOOO. Fieb. and EaethOUAKK. St Christopher 
saves from. 

GOUT. 8t WoUJpUiB:. they say. it of more s ervi ce 
than Blair*splUs. 

Geipbs. St Erasmus cures. 

lOiOCY. St GOdas Is the guardian angel of idioSb 

Infamy. St Susan protects from. 

Infection. St Roque protects from. 


11A0NBSS. St Dymphoa and St FtUan cure. 

Mice and RatS. St Gertruda and St Haldrick 
ward them off. Whan phosphor paste fails. St 
Gertruda might bn tried, at any rate with less danger 
fKati arsenic. 

NlCUT AXAEMS. St ChtIMophnr protects front 

PALSY. StCpmeliut. 

PlACUB. $t Roch. they say. la tidt cnae iB better 
than the “good Mshop of ManaOlet*' 

QUENCHING FlEB. St Ftoilaa and St ChrlsUmher 
abottla not bo forgotten by fire I n S t tronce ocnnpaniet 

OUncsV. St Bluse wilt earn It sooner than tartarlsod 

Rfatlk St Anne and St Vinennt help those who 
seek It Ckdd'>^ggen shotdd adc them liw nuggets. 

SCABS. St Rooke cures. 

SMALt«PQX St Martin ofTours mar be tried ty 
those otdecuOg to mednation. In ^ Seelm 

SOEeIeeoats. St BUlie. who (when he was put 
to dns^ f»BXWl if any peseoa Mfiertng from a sore 
tluoiilaMm him. thil IM 

to offset a perfsci ettXo.--J!frpiM«s U^ttufJkrmsiu: 

Si BhflNuni(SMxliltod 


WualTH-BESTOWBE St Anne; recomsMidiito 
the sultan. 

(a) Saints [Local). The following 
are the patron saints of the cities, nations, 
or places set down 

Abbrdbbn. St NichoUi (died 340). Hli day Is 
Oecomber S. 

ABYSSINIA St Frumeotius (died jM* Hia day is 
October ay. 

ALBXANDBIA. St Mark, who founded the church 
there (died AO^^jsri. Mis day is April vs* 

ALPS (TAr), FolU Neff (i 79 »-s« 39 ). 

ANTIOCH. St Margamc (dtod *75;. Her day ta 

{TJUU St Huoen {(S56-7V0I. He is 
called “ The Apostle of the Ardennes.'* His days are 
May 30 and November' 3. 

ARMENIA. St Gregory of Armenia (asfi*31()* His 
day Is September en 

Bath, St Oavla, from whose benediction the wmtittrs 
of Bath received their warmth end medldnal qualities 
(480-544}* His day is March t. 

Bbauvais. St Lucian (died 2901, called “The 
Apostle of Beauvais.*' His day Is Jaituary E 

BELGIUM, St Boniface (68c^5^. His day is June 5. 

Bohemia St Wenceslaus ; St. John Nepoaimc. 

BRUSSELS, the Virgin Mary; St. Gudule, who died 
yta. St Cttdule’s Day is January E 

Cagliari (in Sardinia), St Eftsio or St Ephesus. 

Cappadocia St. Matthiaa (died AO. 6e). His day 
in February 84. 

Carthage, St Perpetua (died aoy). Her day la 
March 7. 

Cologne. St. Ursula (died 4$3). Her day le 
October sx. 

Corfu, st spfridioe (fourth century). Hia day in 
December 14. 

Cremona st Margaret (died 9j$}. Her day la 

^ xJbnmaek, st. Anscharius (801-864), whose day is 
Ft^mary 3; and St. Canute (died to86). whose day ia 
January X9. 

DUMFRIES. St MichaeL 

Edinburgh, St. Giles (died 590}. Hto day ie 
Swtember i. 

ENGLAND, St George (died 890). St. Bede caUs 
Gregory the Great *' The Apostle of Eagiand,'' but St 
Augustin was “The Apostle of the Engtisb People** 
(died ioj). St. George’s Day Is April n. 

Ethiopia St Prumentius (died 3^. His day la 
October 07. 

FLANDERS, St Peter {died 66). Hia day la June ao. 

FLORENCE, St John the Baptist (dlM A.D. 314 
Kb days are June a4 and August ao. 

Forests. St. SUveuer, because sitva, in Latin, meant 
“ewood.^ Hb day is June 90. 


^pBWtlBATtL IR. Mnttinsavwfroat ^ 
rBMMJUUlOS. Mathew Ib enfind **VhB 


St Reml b called “The Great Apostle ot the French * 
( 43 P^S|* Hb day b OctcRwr t. 
^RA]^mAStKSlaB(dind 68 o). Hb day b July E 
Frjsbland, St WUbrod or WiUibrod i 6 ^^, 
called “The Apostle of the Frisbaa." Hb dayb 
November 7 . 

Caul, St Ireoaeus ((m-ooo), whose day ia June «8 i 
and St Martin i 3 t 6 - 397 f. whose day b November tx. 
St. Denys b called *’'^Tbe Apo^ of the Ganla.*' 
Cbnoa St George of Cappadocia, day b 
April an. 

GENTfLEE St Paul was “ The ApoeUe of the 
Centihn** (died ad. 66 ). Hb days are January *5 
■Ml June ap. 

GBOEG^ St Nino, whose day b September xfi, 
GSEBIANY, StBonlnce. ** Apostle ei the Germana** 
(tto-TSS). whose Sep » Juau 51 and St Martin (tifi* 
sst). whnae day b November xt. (St Bonilheolraa 
catted Winfred tUl Gregory II. cbangiMt the naihEj 
OtASCfrW, St Mungo. also cn^ Knotigeftt 

GfVPSj^ St l^yeshiff. because siipou M Lathi, nMuia 

Hb tiipb 

iWMm^Noysmhirtx) 
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X>M«nh«r tt F^bfvar)r •! 

ifuNGARY, St. t.ooI»; M«iTr*f AquUfrana 

; Md St. AnaiUutitts (dkwd «•8^ whoM day » 

^^SlSjUst. Bartatomd 4« Lu C«sm J 

Km. J, EH*t (i*o 3-*69*) ; and FraacU Xavfer <1506- 
K^ tL^g^ed ** iT»a Ap*s^ af tha Indiana,** whoaa day 

IJUILAMO. St FatHck [37aM93). Mb day la 
tr. (Sanaa flaa Ua lilftli gtf, and aoaaa hit daatfc 

n^ALY. St Anthony fan-sfA. Hla day la Tanuary «». 
LJkPLAtna. St Nich&a^dtad saa)* »** day la 


nfTALY, St Anthony fan-sfA. Hla day la Tanuary «». 
LAPtAtna, St Nichdiand*«l * 4 »). «** day la 

^^^TjTCKFIELD, St Chad, wha Mrad thare (dlad d 7 «l* 
Wa day la March a. ^ ^ ^ 

XaSGS, St Albart (diad «e5|. Hla day ia Naaam- 

^X-SnOW, St. Vincent (died 304). Hla Iranalatian to 
Liaiian in September »S , . , . 

London. St. raul. who»a day b January asi e*® 
St Michael, whose day b September ap. 

MILAN, St Ambraaa, hbhop oi Milan ( 174 * 997 ; 

^Mo^OW, St Nkholaa (dlad f4a|. Hb day b 
Decambaa A 

Mtunimint, St Barbaam (dlad S 3 S 1 - Har day b 

NAPLBS^St. Jmnuariua (dlad 305I. whoaa day U 
Sa^tanber ly; and St Thomaa Aquinas (iaa7-ia74). 
wrhaaa days are March 7 and Jtdy it 
Netherlands, St Aouuul (S 8 tr« 79 ). Hb day h 

St Anacar (lai-«4}« m 4 Barnard 

^^(^RWAY.*St Aaacharhit caOad “‘Tha Apaatb M 
tha North** (•or-it*). «rhaae day ta Fabruary j; and 
St Olaus (yoa, roaa-ioao), called aba St Antgm. 
OXPOE 9 St Frideswida. ^ ^ . . 

FaoUA St Juatina, whaaa Amy b Octobar y| and 
St. Anthony (1195-1231). whose day b Juna im. 

Paeis, St (ianavikYe ( 4 »y-S**). Mwday bjainiaws. 
PEAK (TAc). Derbyshire, W. Bafshaw (»4a»-i7<»). 
PlCTS ( The), St Ninian (fourth cantury), whose ^y 
li Septembar 16 j and St Colutnb (S»~S 97 i> ®^baaa d^ 
MJnnayw 

PlSA. San Ranleri and St Elaaa. 


Octobar ts; and St Stanbbus (diad lOTfl, whoaa day 
**p 5 ?RTUCAt, St Sabaatlaa f ay ■ —> » ***• ^ 

ISRUtfy 90 h 

PRU^A. St Andrew, wboea day b Noeambaf faj 
and St Albert (died 119S). whose day b Nom^ a^. 
BOCHBSTEE. St PauUttua ( 353 *^x)- Hb day ia 

St. Peter and St Paul Both died an ^ 
aama day aftha month, Juoa ay. Tha old tutalar daby 

Russia, St Nkholat 9 t Andraw, St Gaorya. and 
fha Virgin Mary. ... . 

Saeacossa. .St. VlncerE, wtwrt bn was bnni (dlnd 

^Ai»Wl>^l^a^thel?’ir|rSn. Herdayaare: JVkNWftr, 
Noeambwer; July t; Cmnc 4 (/iimHt Decem- 

bac •; Pu^cmHmH, t^bruary a; 

Aweusc 15. 

Gotland, St Andrew, becauaa hb remains ware 
ticcnifht by Regulus into Fifeahtra in 368. 11 b day b 

**SEb 5 ^i^(I n Annenb), St BJatae (dlad gsd). Hla 
day b Pabruary % 

HsiCItY, St Agatha, wbare sha wa* born (<Bad mp). 
Har day b February s Tha old tntabur daby waa 
Cbtit 

SILESIA. 8t. Had»*f»,*lnn ca»«* Areya (ft 74 ~t« 49 )< 
Hb mf b Octobar 15. . 

SLAVES or SLAVL St Cjrril. called “Tb« Apostle 
«f tha Slayi" I<b day b Fabreary «a 

SPAIN, St Jamaa tha Greater (dind A.O. 44K Hit 

^■^DEit^t. AEschaitoa, St John, wd St. Erte JX. 

^’simzhSANo!’ 8t. CaB (dlad 440}. BOs dap b 

OcldMT 16. _ 

tlKi'TSM STATER St Thitnang, 


Vmtktff, St Agatha (dlad ass). Har dap b FabaE> 

'Venice, St Mark, who was twriad thare. His ^by 
b April 05. St Pantaloon, whose day b July *7 1 and 
St Cawranaa JttCtinianl (is80"I46sK 
Vienna, St Staphan (diad A.O. m)< Hb day b 
Decainbaf at 

Vinmym^, St Urban (dlad eye). Hb dayb May at 
Wales. St David, undo af kbv Arthur (died $4^ 
Mb day b March 1. 

MVedr. St. Silvester, bacausa rdbw, b Latin, nrennt 
••n wood.** Hb day b June so. 

YorkSNIEE, St PauUaus (sstHS>)> Hb day b 

>nae». 

{3) SbintH [(S^cialisi), for tmdes- 
men, children, wives, idiots, students, 
etc. :— 

ARCNEEl. St SabasHan. bacattaa ha wa* dret by 
(ham. 

AXMOUEHES. St George of Cappadocia. 

ARTISTS and the ARTS. St. Aiyatha ; but St LidM 
b tha patron of painters, being htiosalf one. 

Bakers. St Winifred, wha fbttawad tha trade. 
Barerre. St Laub. 

Barren Wourn. St. Masgnrat bafrianda them. 
Br(X;ars, St. GUet. Hence tha outtktru af citba 
an aftaa t*^"**! "St. GQaa.'* 

BiSMors, ate.. St Timothy and 9 L TItna (r Tim.fk, 
a; TUhs L 7). 

Blacksmiths, St Pntar, baeanaa ha baatt tha 
hnya af heaven. 

BLIND Folk. St. Thomas k Brcket. and St Lncf 
who was depnv^ of har eyes by Paschasiusi 
BOOKSRLLEES. St. John Port Latin. 

BEEWEES, St Florian, wbosa day U May 4. 
BEIDER St Nicbalas, because he threw three 
gtocklng*. ftUad with wadding pertiena, iota tha 
chambar wbidaw af three wtagtas, that they aright 
nwrry tbeb awaathaarts, and not Sre a Ufa nt dn fur 
tiha sake af aasning a Sviire. 

BeusN'Makber St. Anthony (tsx-yjfi). 
BURGLARS, St. Dbmaa. tha penitent thiot 
Candle and Lamp makers. St. Lucy and tt 
XjKian. A pun upon Aur, /mi* (** Ugbt **). 

CannonbbrR St. Barbara, bacausa she bganandfy 
ren s nsaa tad in a fort or tower. 

Captives, St Barbara and St lAonard. 
Carpenters, St. Jaaeph, who waa a carpantar. 
Caepet-wbaverS. St. Paut 
CHILDREN. St Felicicas and St Nicholas. 'Thb 
iMiar saint reatored to Hfb a s s n* children, murdered by 
an innkeeper af Myra and nleklad in a pork-tub. 
Clotm-weavees. St jhim. 

COEBLBRR St Crispin, whn war k ad at tha tnda. 
CRIPPLER St Gibs, baewna ha refused to be cured 
af an acddawnl bmsinas, that ka might ssMtify hb 
iasR. 

Danceer St. Vltna. wheat day is JawMsy an 
Diviner St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Doctoer St. Casma, who was a aarg a e n la ClIlebL 
DrunkaeeR St Mania, bacauia St Martbtli Day 
(Kovambar it) happanad te ha tha day al tha VmaUa 
ar feast af Bacchus. St Urban pratacts. 

DYING, St, Barbara. 

FSERYMEN, St. Christopher, wba was a ferryman. 
FlSHBnMBN, St Pater, who was a fbherman. 
FOOLS, St Manirin. bacausa tha Creak word MeACe 
or reer/maans “follr.'* ^^ . ... 

FEBE trade. R. Cabden b enSad ••the ApaMIe 
of Free Trade ** (l•oa-sSfgR 
FREEMEN. St.Jehn ^ ^ 

FULLERS, Bt. jfsvar, beea n aa tba plaea at mdfed, an 
tha Adaur, b ea waa femaua lat Itt taaneeba and 
futtetbR ^ 

GoLrbMmiR St^may, wlia wmmmmnMt. 
MArrEftS. St Wlllbm, Twtfer. 

HOC and SWIHEMBROR St A^ony.Jfte***®* 
for food usad ani^dy ta Ibta tbjfeem 4 ^ “SL??* 
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itt mu hwitt Mottd witk • ImMi, bcauuM St. SteplMM 
WM klilatf wttti stMiMu" 

HoUBBWIVKS, St Clqrth, •specUUv to orovoot thoif 
to^of tlio keyt. and to help them In nmling those 
**ciny tennenton i" St. Maruut. the sister of Lazarus. 

HCwTSMAN, St. Huhert, who lived in the ArdeoneSt 
a famous huntiitc foseet | end St. Eustace. 

HUSBANDS. (See UNCUMBBR.) 

Idiots. St. Glides restom them to their tight senses. 

INBANI'S. St. Felidtas e.nd St. Nicltolas. 

Infidels, Voheire is celled ** The Apostle • < 
fnSdeli" (i694~t77S)- 

INSANB Folks, St. Dymphne. 

Keys, st Osi^h is Invwed by women who have 
mislaid their keys. 

X^WYBBS, St Yves Heloii fln Sicilyh who was called 
** The Advocate of the Poor.^ because lie was always 
ready to defend tbmn fat the law-couru gratuitoudy 

"sisyi. MEN, St Catherine, noted for her 
teeming, and for converting certaia phtiosouhert sent 
to connnce the Christiana m Alexancfaia of the folly of 
the ChtlsdM fslthi 

JLoCMMMSTHX SL Peter, because he holds the keys 
of heeven. 

MadmBN, St Drnndtta end St Flllan. 

MaiDBNI. the Vlrgio Mary. 

Marin KllJL St Christopher, whe was a ferryman i 
and St Nidaolas, who was once in danger of shipwreck, 
and who. en ooe occaaloo. lulled a tempest for %oam 
pUgrfaM en thels wey to tho Hirfy Lend. 

MRRCBRS. St Florian, the son of a mercer. 

Millers, St Arnold, the ton of a miller. 

MiKBRS. St. Barbara, whoae day Is November t$. 

MoTHRRS, the Virgin Mary; St. Manraret. forthosn 
who wish to be so. The girdle of St. MargartVin St 
Gormain’s. is placed round the wnist of those who wish 
ie be motners. 

Musicians. St. Cedlia. who wna an ea c e l l e a t 


Nailbrs, St Ctood, because <Um ,fat French, means 
•** nan,*' 

Nbtmakbrs. st Tamoa and St John (Jfotf. tv. at). 
MUBSES, St Agatha. 

Painters, St. '.uike, who was a patnter. 

Parish Clerks, st. Nicholas. 

Parsons. St Tbomas Aquinas, doctor of tboology 
•t Paria 

Physicians, St Coame, who wna a surgnon; St 
L4tko (Chf, la. 14). 

Pilgrims, st InSaa, St Raphael, St Janos of 


PlNMAKEES, st Sebastian, arhose body was as fol 
•farrows fo his msityrdom as a ptncushion is of plna. 

POOR Folks. St Gilea, adio affected indigence, 
•Mnking **p«wert]r end suffering ” a service accepuble 
to God. 

PORTEAfT'PAUrrRRS end PHOTOCRAFHBRS, St. 
Vdronica. who had a handkerchiof ar^ tho fsco uf 
leaus photographod on It. 


_ _ __ _ ___^_Cathnrino. 

iAttOBS, St Nichobui and St Christopher. 
ffCMOLABS, St Csthniinoi (Son ** Loamod Mect*^ 
School CHILOBBM. st Nlchoba and St Gregory. 
tOOTCM RSFOBMlIJUt Knox Is ** The ApoaCle of 
ffm Scotch Reformon ” (igoe^ssye), 

SbamBN, St NkholaiL rAo ence wns In denger of 
fhlparvock; and 5t Chiistoidier, who was a ferryman. 

SUBPHSROS and thelc FLOCKS, St. Wfaidellne. 
erho k^ sheep , like Oevid. 
ffMOffMAKBIILS. St CflsplB. arhe made shoos. 
SILVBBSMITMS, St Miof, who arotkod in gold and 

*'*SLAVB% Bt Cyiff. TWa is a pwai ho araa «*Tlio 
Abos% «Iho Slavi.* 

SO^MSAYBBS, oIc.. St Afabui LAtU xd. to). 
SPBCTACtS^MAKSBak St Pridolln, whosa dap 
MacOhfk 



Btinrannw e.. gt w! 
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SWBBTHBABTS. St Valentine, becaasa IB the 
Middle Ages ladiea held their "ceuits of lovo*ahBBl 
this time. (See VaLEKTINB.) 

SWINBHRRDS and SWINB, St. Anthony. 

Tailors, st. Goodman, who was a taUor. 

TannbRSL St. Clement, the son of a tanner. 

TAX-COLLBCTORa, St. Matthew {Mart. ix. oh 

Tbntmakbrs, St. Paul and St. Aqufla. who who 
tentmakers (Acts xviU. 3). 

Thibvbs bt. Dlsmas, the penitent thief. 

St Etbelbert. 5 l EUan. St. Vincent, and St Vtndon. 
who caused stolen goods to be restored. 

TiNNBRS. Sc Pleran, who crossed over Che sea to 
Ireland on a millstone. His day oug^t to be Febru’ 

**^?rRAVRLLBBa, St Raphadh because he assumed 
the guise of a traveler in order to guide Toblaa iroai 
Nineveh to Ragds {ToHt v.). 

Upholsterers. St. Paul. 

Vintners and Vineyards, St Urban. 

Virgins, St Winifred and St Nicholas. 

Weavers, St. Stephen. 

Wheelwrights. St Boniface, the too of a srheal* 
wright. 

Wu. makers, St Louis. 

Wi:,fl Men. St Coame, St Damian, and St. Cn- 
Khanne. 

WOOLCOMBBRS and STAPLERS, St. BUise, whO 
waa tom to pieces by “combes of yren." 

(4) Saints for Special Farts of 
the Body— 

For the belly. St Erasmus; the head, St Otilia i the 
met,/k, St Blaise; the leelh, St. Appatonu ; the thtj^ks, 
St. Burg.ird. St. Roche. St. Qulrinus, and St. John; 
the throat, St JCsiharine and St Blaise. 

(5) Saints for Dumb Animals, 

or for defence against them — 

For dagi, St. Hugh; for grrrr. St. GalUiz; JIugr, St. 
Antony; karsts. St Loy; Aifte. St. Loy; agidwE min, 
St. Geetirude; against rats, St Gweudelio. 

Saints' Trage^ ( TAe), a dramatic 
poem by Charles Kingsley, based on the 
story of Elisabeth of Hungary (1846). 

8akbar, the devil who stole Solomon's 
signet. The tale is that Solomon, when 
be washed, entrusted his signet^ring to 
his favourite concubine Amtna SalEhar 
one day assumed the appearance of Sdlo> 
mon, got possession of the ring, and sat 
on the throne as the king. During this 
usurpation, Solomon be^me a beggar, 
but in forty days Sakhar dew away, and 
flung the signet'ring into the sea. It was 
swallowed by a fish, the fish was caught 
and sold to Solomon, the ring was re¬ 
covered. and Sakhar was thrown into the 
sea of Galilee with a great stone round 
his neck.— JfU(hloddin: At ZamaUt, 
(See Fish and the Ring, p. 37a) 

Baldmt [Sak-roA*], the sacied stone 
on which mount K 4 f rests. Mount KAf 
is a circular plain, the home of giants and 
fairies. Any one who possesses a siitgls 
grain of the stone Sakhrat has the power 
^ working miracles. Its ookrar Is 
emerald, and its reflection gives the hto* 
tint to the 9 kf,'-^AfoAamm 0 dam 
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Saida, the dispenser of rain, one of 
the four gods of the Adites (a ). 

SakU, Inrokttd for nla ; 

W« Cftlkd OB Rojctko for food ; 

They did not hoar our praven-> 4 hey could not hear 
No cloud apDoaraa In heaven. 

No nifh^ dews came down. 

SewiAo' .* Thmtmbo thr Drrtrrytr^ L 04 <1797). 

Sakantala, daughter of Viswamita 
and a water-nymph, abandoned by her 
parents, and brought up by a hermit 
One day, king Dushyanta came to the 
hermitage, and persuaded Sakuntala to 
marry 1 him. In due time a son was 
bom, but Dushyanta left his bride at the 
hermitage. When the boy was six years 
old, his mother took him to the king, and 
Dushyanta recognized his wife by a ring 
which he had given her. Sakunt^ was 
now publicly proclaimed queen, and the 
boy (whose name was BhtUrata) became 
the founder of the glorious race of the 
Bhftratas. 

(This story forms the plot of the famous 
drama Sakuntala by K&Iidasa, well 
known to us through the translation of 
sir W. Jones.) 

gakya-Mnni, the founder of Bud¬ 
dhism. Sakya is the family name of 
Siddhartha, and muni means ' ‘ a recluse.” 
Buddha (** perfection ”) is a title given to 
Siddhartna. 

Salaoacaliia or Salacacabt, a 
•oup said to have been served at the 
table of Apiclus. 

Borf— te BiBOttaf pBnJey »eed, dried p e n wyt dried 
•lint, gb^nt, green coriander, atoned raiatns. iKmey. 
aiae^r, to, and wine. Put tbein into a cacab&luxn, 
wkh tlnw crusts of Pycentine bread, the Sesli of a 
pallet, eastfasa cheese, pine-kemels, cucumber*, and 
dried onions minced smaiL Pour soup over the wbok^ 
garnish with snow, and serve op la the cacabulum.— 
Ming: Th*Artrf Croktry, 

Sal'aoa (3 syl,) or Salacta, wife of 
Neptune, and mother of Tnton. 

Triton, who boasts bis blflb Noptunlan race, 
fl^prong from the god by Salace s embrace. 

Camofmr: Luriad, vl {isjaik 

Salad Bayi^ days of green youths 
while the blood is still cook 

(TAMsseirrlmj salad dsnral 
. Whan I was green in jodgment, cofd in Mood. 
SaBSaipMrv; Anunyand CfUoforro, act I sc. S {tddK^ 

Sal'adin, the soldan of the East. Sir 
W. Scott introduces him in Tka Tmiis- 
mOM, first as Sbeerkohf emir of Kurdi¬ 
stan. and subsequently as Adonbeck el 
Hakim' the physician. 

galftiaancn, the reputed home of 
witchcTaft and devilry m De Lahore’! 
titne (tfizo). 

galasuuiai {7%t Baikdlmr oj), f}^e 


title and hero of a novel by Lassga. *nie 
name of the bachelor ui don Cherubim, 
who is placed in all sons of situations 
suitable to the author’s vein of satire 
{1704). 

Salamander (A), Pinester John, in 
his letter to Manuel Comnfinus emperor 
of Constantinople, describes the sala¬ 
mander as a worm, and says it makes 
cocoons like a silkworm. These cocoons, 
being unwotmd by Che ladies of the 
palace, are spun mto dresses for the 
imperial women. The dresses are washed 
in fiames, and not in water. This, of 
course, is asbestos. 

Sala'nio, a friend to Antbonio and 
BassAnio.— Shakespeare: Merchant op 
Venice (1598). 

Sali^'no, a friend to Antbonio and 
Bass&nio.— Shakespeare: Merchant op 
Venice (1598). 

Snlathiel, the Wandering Jew, a 
romance by George Croly (1821). 

SnlohichoxL a huge Italian tatisagew 
Thomas duke or Genoa, a boy at Harrow 
school, put forward by general Prim as 
an *’inflated candidate” for the Spanish 
throne, was nicknamed ’’Salchichon” by 
the Spaniards. 

Saleh. The Thamfidites (3 ^.) 
proposed that SAleb should, by mlraw, 
prove that Jehovah was a God superior to 
their own. Prince Jonda said be woukS 
believe it. if SAleh made a camel, big 
with youngrcome out of a certain rock 
which be ^nted out SAleb did so, and 
Jonda was converted. 

(The Thamfidites were fdolatem, and 
SAJeh the prophet was sent to bring them 
back to the worship of Jehovah.) 

SdleVs Camel. The camel thusmiracti- 
lously produced, used to go about the 
town, eiyii^ aloud, '* Ho I every one that 
wanteth milk, let him come, and X w 3 l 
give it hitxt’*— 5 aik.* AiKerSn, vli notes. 

Isa, Iv. I.) 

Baloh, son of Faras*chfi queen 
of a powerful under-eea empire. His 
sister was Golna'rfi (3 syl*) empress of 
Persia. Saleh asked the king pi Setnao- 
dak another under-sea emperor, to 
his daimhter Giauha'rfi In marriage to 
prince &der, ton of Oulnafi t M tim 
proud, Mssiottate deiq>ot Ofdsifd w 
prince’s head to be ctU off Ibr su!(m 
somptoouf iusdenea Hoirmr, Saish 
bkuiKied 
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look tbe king prisoner, and the marriage 
between Beto and the princess Giauhar6 
was duly celebrated.— Arabian Nights 
(“ Bedcr and Giaubarft"). 

Salem, a young seraph, one of the 
two tutelar angels oT the Virgin Mary and 
of John the Divine, “ for God had given 
to John two tutelar angels, the chief of 
whom was Raph'acl, one of the most 
exalted seraphs of the hierarchy of 
heaven."— Klopsioci : The Messiah ^ iii. 

(1748). 

Sal'emal, the preserver in sickness, 
one of the four gods of the Adites {2 
syL ).— D'Herbelot: Biblioihique Orientate 

Salem' or Saler'no, in Italy, cele¬ 
brated for its school of medicine. 

£vea the docton of Salem 

Send me back word they can discern 

No cure for a roatadjr like this. 

L*n£/elUrw: Tk* Golden Legend (ifst). 

Balian Franks. So called from the 
Is&la or Yssel, in Holland. Thcy^crc a 
branch of the Sicambri ; hence when 
Clovis was baptized at Rhdms, the old 
prelate addressed him as *' Sigambrian," 
and said that " he must henceforth set at 
nought what he had hitherto worshipped, 
and worship what he bad hitherto set at 
nought" 

Baliabnry (Earl of), William Long- 
sword, natural son of Henry 11 . and 
Jane Clifford **The Fair Rosamond." 
^Shakespeare : King John {1596J; sir 
IV0 Scott: The Talisman (time, Richard 

14 

Ballnat of France \The). Cdsar 
VIchard (1639-1692) w'as so called by 
Voltaire. 


Bally In our Alley, a ballad in 
seven stanzas, by Henry Carey (1737). 

Of all ^ gills that am so smart 
Th«re% noon Bke oretm SaBy; 

Sha Is tha darling 01 my heart. 

And lives m our alloy. 


Bal'maois, softness, effeminacy. 
Sakn&cis is a fountain of Caria, near 
Halicamassns, which rendered and 
effeminate those who bathed therdb. 

S iath tlw eronum^ tad the waters kiss, 
iiMlsI BmlM m^Ksd iMto Salmacis . . . 
aU Uw bciy> timttth aoe«Mdi Into slg^ 

.* Bermayhriditus. 


Bnlittlgwffln or **Salin7fODdin." a 
lordship of IMpsody, given hy Fantag'ruel 
to Panwge (a Aloofrioas, who had 
rd^ed six menths in the giant's month 
vitbont htsldowliig it, was fimdecasteUan 


of the castle.— Rabelais > Panta^ruel, fL 
32 ; iii. 2 (IS33-4S). 

The lordshio of Salmygandln was worth Of miffloii 
pounds sterling per annum in ** certain rent,^ and an 
annual rerenuo for locusts and periwinkles, varying 
from 94.457 to 19 milUons in a good year, when tho 
exports of locusts and periwinkles wem flourlshitig. 
Panorge, howevor, could not make the two ends meet. 
At the doee of ** less than fourteen days ” be had fore* 
staOed three years' rent and revenue, and had to ^rpty 
to Pantagruel to pay his debts.—PoMAif'rMr/, fU. a. 

Salmo'netui (3 syl), king of Elis, 
wishing to be thought a god, used to 
imitate thunder and lightning hy driving 
bis chariot over a brazen bridge, and 
darting burning torches on every side. 
He was killed by lightning for hls im¬ 
piety and folly, 

Salmoneos, who while he hls carroach drare 
Over the braren bridge of Ells* stream, 

And did with artlhdal thunder brave 
Jove, tlU he pierced him with a Ughtning beam. 
Lord BrooM* : Treatise on MonesrekU, vL 
It was to be the Rterary Salmoncus of the 'political 
Jupfter.— Lytton. 

Salo, a rivulet now called Xalm^ near 
Bilbilis, in Celtiberia. The river is so 
exceedingly cold that the Spaniards used 
to plunge their swords into it while they 
were hot from the forge. The best 
Spanish blades owe their stubborn temper 
to the icy coldness of this brook. 

Sarro Bilbilin opt imam metaBo 
£t lerro Plateam suo sonantem, 

Guam Suctu tenui sed inqulete 
Anuoruro Sa.U temperator ambit. 

UmrtimS; EfigTmmmeOo, 

PriirclTtua his qutdem fcrrl mateita, aed aqua Ipea 
ferro vwlentior; quippe temperamento t^fue fcfnua 
acilus redditur: nec niluro apud eos telam piphatuv 
quod non tut in iKlbUI fluvio aut Chalybe tfngvtur. 
Unde edam Chalybes tuvii bqlos finttlml appeilaH, 
ferroque octeils pnestare dicuntur.—yMx/ru .* liieterim 
pkiKffiem, xBv. 

Salome and the Baptist. When 
SalomA delivered the head of John the 
Baptist to her mother, Herodias pulled 
out the tongue and stabbed it with her 
bodkin. 

When the head of Cicero was de¬ 
livered to Marc Antony, his wife Fulvia 
pulled out the tongue and stabbed it 
repeatedly with her bodkin. 


Salopia, Shropshire. 

Admired SalopU 1 that v 4 ch venial 
Byes her brq^ form In Severn's ambient wnki 
Famed for her cares tn peiils tried. 

Her daoghtm lovely, end her ctrIpBngs'bcata. 

SkmtUme: The SekootmUtrus (tJlH. 


Salaabil, a fountain of paradise, 
water of which is called ZenjebiL The 
word Salsabil means **tliat which 
pleasantly down the throat; ’* and 
jebil means ** ginger^' (wtiich the Amh* 
mix with the water that they drink). ^ ^ 

pai Aeth nmsep the^ jybtw 
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ttMaMf sImB hanc low. so as to be easily ffathered. 
TIm bottles shall be silver shining like glass, and the 
wine shall be mixed with the water Zeni4d}il, a fountain 
bi patmdkm named Salsabil.>~^«/r .* jti A'ardw, Ixxvi. 

Salt &i¥er ( 7 ^ row u>), to go 
against the stream, to sutler a political 
defeat. 

There la a small stream called the Sah River in Ken¬ 
tucky. tkoted for its tortuous course and numerous bars. 
The phrase is applied to one who has the task of pro- 
pelUag the boat up the stnuni; but in puiitical slang it 
Is ai^oed to those who are “rowea up.*'—/ wwmh. 

SalTaffO Xnisfht (TAa), sir Arthe- 
cal. called Artegal from bk. iv. 6. The 
lieroofbk. v. (yusiice).—Spenser: FairU 
Qmeene {1596). 

Salva'tor Kona (The English), Joun 
Hamilton Mortimer (1741-1779). 

Salyato're (4 jy/.), Salva'tor Rosa, 
an Italian painter, especially noted for 
Us scenes of brigands, etc. (1615-1673). 

But. ever and aeon, to scmthe your vision, 
Fatigued with these hereditary glories, 

There rose a Carlo Dolce or a Titian, 

Or wilder poup of savage Salvatore's. 

: D»m ^uan, xiu. 71 (xSsdl. 

a gentleman, the friend of 
Prancis'co.— Fletcher : Mans. Thomas 

(1619). 

Sam, one of the Know-Nothings or 
Native American party. One of Uncle 
Sam’s *' sons. 

8 am (Dicfy), a Liverpool man. 

Sam (Uncle), the United States of 
North America, or rather the government 
U the states personified. So called from 
Samuel Wilson, uncle of Ebenezer Wii- 
.son. Ebenezer was inspector of Elbert 
Anderson's store on the Hudson, and 
Samud superintended the workmen. The 
stores were marked E*A. U*S. /** Hubert 
Anderson, United States ”), but trie wcH'k- 
men insisted that U*S. stood for Unde 
Sam.'*— Mr, Frost, 

8am Silwaranill* one of the pi> 

soners at Portamerry .—Sir IV. S^ltt 
Gvy Mannering (time, Gkorge II.). 

Bom Slick. (See Suck.) 

8am Weller. (See Wsu^so.) 

8a'mael(3ry/.), the prince of demons, 
who, in the guise of a serpent, tempted 
Eve in paradise. (See Sa&iieu ) 

Samaiidal, the largest and most 
Dowerftil of the under'Sea empires. The 
Inhabitants of these anpires live under 
water without being wetted; tranQ>ort 
themidvet instantaneously from plwSt lo 
piaet; out hve on our earth or hi the 


Island of the Moon ; are great soroerers; 
and speak the lantpuge of ** Solomon’s 
seal .”—Arabian Nights (*'Beder and 
Giauhare ”). 

Samaroand Apple, a perfect pa¬ 
nacea ot all diseases. It was bought by 
prince Ahmed, and was instrumental in 
restoring Nouroun'nihar to perfect health, 
although at the very point of death. 

In fact, tlr, theru b no disease, however painful or 
dangerous, whether fever, pleurisy, plague, or any 
other disorder, but it will instantiy cure; and that In 
the easiest possible way : it is simply to make the sick 
person smell of the a.ppit,~-^rmStaH Mights (*• Ahmed 
and Pari-Uaoou "1. 


Somlianitefl {SaM*-be-neett), persons 
dressed in the sambentio, a yellow coat 
without sleeves, having devils painted 
on it. The sajnbenito was worn by 
** heretic.s" on their way to execution. 
(See San Benito.) * 

And blow us up I' the open streets. 

Disguised in rum|>&, like sambenites. 

S. ButUr; HudiSras, Hi. • (t67W- 

Sambo, any male of the negro race. 

No race has shown such capabilities of adaptation to 
varying soil and circumstances as the negro. Alike to 
them tne snows of Canada, the rocky land of New 
kugiand or tiie gorgeous profusion of the Southeom 
States. Sambo aud Cufley expend under them alL— 
Buchtr Stnu€. 

Sam'ari (Al), the proselyte who cast 
the golden calf at the bidding of Aaron. 
After he had made it, he took up some 
dust on which Gabriel's horse had set its 
feet, threw it into the calTs mouth, and 
immediately the calf became animated 
and began to low. Al BeidAwi says that 
AJ SAmeri was not really a prop^ name, 
but that the real name of the artificer was 
Mfisa ebn Dhafar. Selden says Al BA- 
meri means ** the keeper,” and that Aaron 
was so called, because he was the keeper 
or ' * guardian of the people .”—Selden : SH 
DiisSyr%s, i. 4 (see Al Kordn, ii. notes). 


Sa'mioil [The Long-Haired), Pytha¬ 
goras or Buada Ghooroos, a native of 
Samos (sixth century B.C.). 

Samiaa Ha'ro. Hera or HerA, wife 
of Zeus, was born at Samos. She was 
worshipped m Egypt as well as In 
Greece., 


Samian ]Lettar ( The), the letter T, 
used by Pythagoras as an emblem of the 
path of virtue and of vice. Virtue Is like 
the stem of the letter. Once deviated 
from, the farther the lines are extended 
the vHder the divergence becomes. 

^ awibtl^ l{fe*Kh« SamimiMm 

gtg*; 
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Sac# ( 7 *^). Pytharoraf. 
born at Samos (sixth century b.c.). 

‘Til enouffh 

1 * thll lat« •!«, Advraturous to hav« touchod 

LbHU on tho aooibon ol Um Sixaum Sa^. 

TA*m u *». 

Samiaa'a, a seraph, in love with 
AhoUba'mah the granddaughter of Cain. 
When the Flood came, the seraph carried 
off his innMmarata to another planet.— 
JB^frm : Ngavtn amd Eartk (1819). 

Sami^ the Black Huntsman of the 
Wolfs Glen, who gave to Der Freischhtz 
■ev e n balb. six of which were to hit 
whatever the marksman aimed at, but 
the seventh was to be at the disposal of 
Samid. (See Samabl.)— Wtber: Dtr 
FrtUchiUt (libretto by Kind, i8aa). 

SamialWiiia{rM the simoom. 

Bandaf and kmdktac ai th« Samiel wind. 

M*0r* : LmU* R»*Jkk, L ((ti/). 

Samient, the female ambassador of 
Gueen Mercilla to queen Adicia (wife of 
the soldan). Adicia treated Her with 
great contumely, thrust her out of doors, 
and induced two knights to insult her; 
but sir Artegal, coming up, drove at one 
of the unmannerlv knights with such fury 
as to knock him from his horse and break 
bis neck.—^SJ^wsjsr; FairU Quime, v. 

refers to the treatment of the 
deputies sent by the states of Holland to 
Spun for the redress of grievances. 
Pmlip (** the soldan detained the 
deputies as prisoners, aisregarding the 
sacred rights of their office as ambas* 
■adorn.) 

Baan'ito (a syL), a very rich silk, 
■ometimes interwoven with gold or tilvor 
Ibread. 


Hcm vp Cma the bosom ofUM tefcw 
Qpthad fai white ntnite. 

Tmkyfm : MmHi d'Artkur {«SgO> 


SlUnai'XMt the demoniac that John 
** tbe Bdov^ ** could not exorcise. Jasus, 
coming ffom tho Mount of Olives, re¬ 
buked Satan, who quitted **the pos- 
iemd«** nnd left him in his right mind.— 
ithfmek: nUMmUh/il ( 1748 ). 

taa'oMl Utovo (TAd), Samoi'eda 
linj^vince of MttscOvjr, contiguous to 
Hm Fioaeii Sea. 


Maim/ Mamdit* ijutt X. Sis {e<Ws). 


•UIM 0 V. one of Capidef s 


yfUii%.--^SkakfjMmrd: Romdo and fmlidi 

(»S 97 >. 

Sampaoa. a foolish advocate, kins¬ 
man of judge Vertaigne (a syL),^ Fletcher: 
The LiitU French La^oy€r (1647). 

Basttpaon {Daminie) or Abel Samp* 
son, tutor to Hany Bertram son of tlte 
laird of Ellangowan. One of the best 
creations of romance. His favourite ex¬ 
clamation is ** Prodigious t" Dominie 
Sampson is very learned, simple, and 
green. Sir Walter descril^ him as **a 
poor, modest, humble scholar, who had 
won his way through the classics, but 
fallen to the leewai^ in the voyage of 
life .”—Sir ]V. Scott: Gwy Matmering 
(time, George II.). 

Hb »ppeanui<m puritenicaL Rigyed bbek clothm, 
hlu* «or>t«d stockinifs. pvwier-headed loQg cane.— 
Guy iiauntring (drmauitued). i. a. 

Sampaosi {George), a friend of the 
Wilfcr family. He adored Bella Wilfer, 
but married her youngest sister Lavinia. 
— Dickens; Our Mutual Friend (1864). 

Samaoxu (See Hercules, p. 485.) 

The British Samson, Thomas Tophara 
(1710-1749). 

The North Amerkom Indian Samson^ 

Kwasind. 


Samaon Agonistoa (4 syL), ^'Sam¬ 
son the Combatant,” a sacred drama by 
Milton, showing Samson blinded and 
bound, but triumphant over bis enemies, 
who sent for him to make sport ^ feats 
xd strength on the feast of tlagon. 
Having amused the multitude for a time, 
be was allowed to rest awhile against 
the grand stand,” and, twining his arms 
round two of the supporting pillars, he 
pulled the whole edince liown, and died 
otmself in the general devastation (163a). 


Bamaoii’a Crowxt, an achievement 
of great renown, which costs the life of 
the doer thereoC Samson's greatest ex* 
ploit was pulling down tlie ** grand 
stand ** occupied by the chief inagnates 
of Philistia at the feast of Dagon, By 
this deed, **he slew at his death more 
than [a//] tb^ which he slew in his life.** 
—xvi, 3a 


And bjr Mdf-ruln s««k m SanMoo*! CMwm. 
lerd Br — k* : m,jig n rt i Q . 


SfcinTiol {The Boohs of), two hooks 
which carry the history cif the Hebrews 
from Eli (the high priest) almost to the 
dose of Mvul*t reign, abcnit X40 yeeirii. 


I M )««■», sawwi judliv ft .] 

W SMMMl wmmhSm Tke^^ OmhatM 
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• 

oar tvo Books of K ings were then called TJU Sic0nd 
The First Book of Samuel records 
the famous neht between David {the stripling) nnd 
Goliath the giant of Gath. 

SftXL Benito, a short linen dress, with 
demons painted on it, worn by persons 
condemned by the Inquisition. (See 
Sambenites.) 

For some time the **traitor Newman " was sotemnljr 
paraded In inquisitorial san before the en- 

B^tened public^ KwHrr .* CeieBHHes, xxii. 

San Brig (Conte di), father of Valen* 
ti'na. During the Bartholomew slat^hter, 
his daughter and her husband (Raoul) 
were both shot by a party of musketeers, 
under the count’s command. —Meyerbeer : 
Les Huguenots (opera, 1836). 

Sanolia, daughter of Garcias king of 
Navarre, and wife of Feman Gonsalez 
of Castile. Sancha twice saved the life 
of her husband: (i) when he was cast 
into a dungeon by some personal enemies 
who waylaid him, she liberated him by 
bribing the jailer; and (2) when he was 
incarcerated at Leon, she effected his 
escape by changing clothes with him. 

^ The countess of Nithsdaie effected 
the escape of her husband from the 
Tower, in 1715, by changing clothes with 
him. 

^ The countess de Lavalette, in 1815, 
liberated her husband, under sentence of 
death, in the same way; but the terror 
she suffered so affected her nervous 
system that she lost her senses, and never 
afterwards recovered them. 

San'cheB IX. of Castile was killed at 
the battle of Zamo'ra, 1065. 

It was wb«A brsTU king Sauebus 
Was befon Zamota alaln. 

Leng/tU^m: The ih^iUenge. 

Eanolii'ea, eldest daughter of Sancho 
aiid Teresa Pmzh,-^Cervantes : £km 
Quixote (1605-15). 

Sannlio (Dm), a rich old beau, uncle 
to Victoria. “He affects the misdo* 
meanours of a youth, hides his baldness 
with amber l^ks, and complains of 
toothache, to make people bmve that 
his teeth are not false ones.** Don 
Sanoho *Moves in the style of Roderigo 
I.**—il/r/. Cowley : A Bold StroJhe for m 
Husband (xySs). 

Banolio Faxtaa, the souire oi don 
Qmsote A short, pot-bellied peasant, 
with plenty of .shrewdness and good 
common sense. He rode npoo an ass 
which be dear1)f loved, and was noted 
lor his proverbs. 

Saaebo JPan»0*s Ass, Dappka 


Sancho Pansa's Island-City^ Barataxia, 
where he was for a time governor. 

Sancho Panta*s Teresa^ascajo] 

(pt. II. 1. 5); Maria or Mary fputierez' 
pt. II. iv. 7); Dame Juana (^Gutierei' 
pt. I. i. 7); and Joan (pt. I. iv. ax).— 
Cervantes: Don Quixote 

(The model painting of Sancho Pansa 
is by Leslie; it is called *'Sancho and 
the Duchess.”) 

SanoHoni'atlioii or Sanchoni- 
ATHO. Nine books ascribed to this 
author were published at Bremen in 
1837. The original was said to have 
been discovered in the convent erf St 
Maria de Merinh&o, by colonel Pereira, 
a Portugfuesc; but it was soon ascer¬ 
tained that no such convent existed, that 
there was no colond of the name of 
Pereira in the Portuguese service, and 
that the paper bore the water-mark of 
the Osnabriick paper-mills, (See For¬ 
gers, p. 386.) 

Sanct-Cyx (Hugh de), the seneschal 
of king Ren6, at Aix.—.Sir JV, Scott: 
Anne ^ Geierstein (time, Edward IV.), 

Baxiey Biamoad (The) weighs 53^ 
carats, and belonged to Charles •‘the 
Bold*’ of Burgundy. It was bought, in 
i 495 i ^ Emmanuel of Portu^l, and 
was sold, in 1580, by don Antonio to Uie 
sleur de Sancy, in whose family it 
remained for a century. The sietir 
deposited h with Henn IV. as a seemity 
for a loan of money. The servant 
entrusted with it, beiug attacled by 
robbers, swallowed it, and being mur¬ 
dered, the diamond was recovered by 
Nicholas de UarUy. We next hear of 
it in the possession of Janies IL of 
England, who carried it with him in his 
fiight, in x 683 . Louis XIV. bot;^ht it 
of him for £2$,ooo. It was sold m the 
Revolution; Napoleon L rebought it; In 
1825 *it was sold to Paul Demidoff for 
/8o,ooo. The prince sold it, in x8^ to 
M. Levrat, administrator of the 
Society; hut as Levrat faSad In ms 
engagement, the diamond beoamn* In 
1832, the snbject of a lawsuit, whl^ 
given In favour of the prinee. We next 
hear of It in Bombay ; In x86y If was 
transmitted lo England hf the inn at 
Forbes and Co,; In xSye « kstmoA part 
of **the crown neddaoB' worn by Mary 
of Sachsen Alteabarjg on her mntriege 
with Albert of Prussia; In i896» in the 
investiture of the Star of India the 
prince of Wales, in CalhMitH. 
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RomcII tells us it was worn as ft pendant 
by the maharajah of Puttiala. 

N.B.—Streeter, in his book of Previous 
S/oms and Gems^ lao (1876), tells us it 
belongs to the crar of Russia, but if Dr. 
Russell is correct, it must have been sold 
to the maharajah. 

SftAd (George). Her birth’name was 
Amantine Lucile Aurore Dupin, after¬ 
wards Dudevant (1804-1877). (“Sand " 
is half Sandeau (JuUs), a young man 
who assisted her in brining out some of 
her earlier worka) 

8aaid»Batf. Only knights were al¬ 
lowed to fight with lance and sword; 
meaner men used an ebon staff, to one 
end of which was fastened a sand bag. 

Eofasred with money'bam, as bold 
As men trith sand-bairB oId.i 
S. BuUtr Httdihras 

SaiOL'dabar, an Arabian writer, about 
a centuij before the Christian era, famous 
for his Parables. 

y t vas rumoored he could sty . ^ 

The Parebhs of Sandabar. 
tang/kllrm : Tfu WmytitU Inn (preladr. 1M3). 

SftJLdalplxoiii, one of the three angels 
who, according to the rabbinical system 
of angelology, receive the prayers of the 
Israelites and weave them into crowns. 


Sandalpboa. the angel of praver. 

L«ne/tli<r»: Sandal/kem. 

SaadeiL, the ^eat palace of king Lion, 
in ^e beast-cpic of Peynard ike Fox 

(M98)- 

Smtdford {Narty), the companion of 
Tommy Merton.— T. Day.-' History of 
Sam^ord and Merton (1783-9), 

Smdfttona (The Old Red), a gno- 
togioal treatise by Hugh Miller (1841). 

8«a.'|flamorft (3 syl,), the sword of 
Braggaaochio.-^ 5 ^c'nrer.* Faerie Qaecmet 
iii. (1590). 

SanffUer a knigbt who insisted 
on changing wives with a squire, and 
when the lady objected, be cut off her 
head, and rode off with the squire's wife. 
Bdng broc^t before sir Artegal, sir 
Sandier insisted that the living lady was 
his wife, and that the dead woman was 
th&sqnire's ^fe. Sir Artegal commanded 
that the hving and dead women should 
both be cut in twain, and half of each be 
given to the two htigants. To this sir 
aani^ier gladly assented; but the squire 
bbjwted, deduuring it would be far better 
togivethelady to the knight than that she 
shmilil suffer deaths On this, sir Artegal 
the living woman td be ihe. 


squire’s wife, and the dead one to be the 
knight's.— Spenser: Faerie Queentt V. X 


Sir Sanglier ” is meant for Shan 
O’Neil, leader of the Irish insurgents in 
1567. Of course, this judgment is bor- 
row«i from that of Solomon, i Rings 
iii. 16-27.) 


Saxiffliez' dea Ardeimoa, Onil- 

laume de la Marck (1446-1485). 


Snagraal, Baaojgreal, etc., gene¬ 
rally said to be the holy plate from which 
Christ ate at the Last Supper, brought to 
England by Joseph of Ariraalhy. What¬ 
ever it was, it appeared to king Arthur 
and his 150 knights of the Round Table, 
but suddenly vanished, and all the 
knights vowed they wo^d go in quest 
thereof. Only three, sir Bors, sir Perci- 
vale, and sir Galahad, found it, and only 
sir Galahad touched it, but be soon died, 
and was borne by angels up into heaven. 
The sangraal of Ai^urian romance it 
“the dish" containing Christ transub¬ 
stantiated by the sacrament of the Mass, 
and made visible to the bodily eye of 
man. This wiU appear quite obvious m 
the reader by the following extracts:— 


Th«Q anoa tlMry beard cracking and crjlDK ai 
thunder. ... In toe nildst of the buu 4 ; entered a aaa. 
beam more dear by seren timee than the day, and dl 
they were alighted of the grace of the Ko^Choet. . . . 
Thentbeteentered into tlM hall the Holy Grale coreraa 
with white samite, bat there was none that cOttld We 
It, nor who bare It, but the whole haS wae fkiB SIna 
with wood odours, and erery knigbt bad sveb niMl 
and drink as be be^ loeed In the world, and when the 
Holy Orale had beem borne through the hall, then tiw 
holy ressel denarted seddaBJIy. aaothey witt aof whnae 
it DMaine.«>Cn. 15 . 

Then looked they and «w a maa come eot of the 
holy veeseL that had aU the signs of the neirism of 
Christ, aadbe said . . . ** Thk to the holy diA wh er e in 
I ate the lamb on Sher-Thuraday, and new hast then 
seen It . . . yet hast Ihoo not seen It se epsely as then 
Shalt tee It m the dty of Same . . . thenniwe 
leuit go hence and bear with thee this holy reatol, ms 
tUs n&ht it thaO depart ftrom the realm ofLegHt, », 
and take with thee ... sir FeardTak and aU 
Clkcot. 

So departed air Galahad, and shr PerdraJe and ftlf 
Bors with hhn. And m titey rode three dm, mem 
cuam le a river, and found a ship . . . and enieo am 
beard, they found in the midst the ti'‘ 
the Sancgreall covered with white n 

sir Galahad laid him dewa and sh^ . . . ____ 

woke ... ha saw the elQr of Sartaa (dhu smL «.« A| 
We year*s end, . . . ha saw before him the h^yveaaaL 

aagda,a^ had bean Christ Himaalf. . . aiM|iMa 

forth,,.. aad thoa ahsit sea that whlcdi WNm |pM| 

Prinee ArObur^ ill. SS, tar, M« (t4|Ok 


N.B.—Tbe caiUcit stoiy of ^ lio|y 
graal was in verse (a.d. xioo), antl«r 
unknown.' ' 

Ctir6tieii de 'Pripyei baa a, vaoMMIQg ia 
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c^ifht-SjpUable rerse on the tame subject 

<Julot*s tale of Tihtrtl founder of 
Graal-burg, and Parsival prince thereof, 
belongs to the twelfth century. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, a minne¬ 
singer, took Guiot’s tale as the foundation 
of his poem (thirteenth century). 

In Titurel the Younger the subject is 
very fully treated. 

Sir T. Malory {in pt. iii. of the History 
^Prince Arthur, translated in 1470 from 
we French) treats the subject in prose 
very fully. 

R. S. Hawker has a poem on the Sa$e^ 
graeU, but it was never completed. 

Tennyson has an idyll called The Holy 
Grail (1858). 

Boisserle published, in 1834, at Munich, 
a work On the Description 0/ the Temple 
ef the Holy GraaL 

SaxLgra'do {Doctor\, of Valladolid. 
This is the ‘' Sagredo of Espinel's ro¬ 
mance called Marcos de Obregon. “ The 
doctor was a tall, meagre, pale man, 
who had kept the shears of Clotho 
employed for forty years at least. He 
had a very solemn appearance, weighed 
his discourse, and used * great pomp of 
words. * His reasonings were geometrical, 
and hit opinions his own.*' Dr. San- 
grado considered that blood was not 
needful for life, and that hot water could 
not be administered too plentifully into 
the system. Gil Bias became his servant 
and pupil, and was allowed to drink any 
quantity of water, but to eat only spar¬ 
ingly of beans, peas, and stewed apples. 

OtlMr pbysicUtii make the bealins art coosist la the 
ka«wledc« of a thousand different sciencea, but 1 fo a 
Sorter way to work, and spare tbe trouble of studyinf 
rffumaacy, anatomy, botauy, and physic. Know, then, 
ttat aB which is reauirea is to bleed the patients 
canlaailtj . and make them drink warm water.— 

SrB^.U.a(i7xSK 

If Dr. Hancock prescribed cold water 
end stewed prunes. 

Y Dr. Rezio of Barataria allowed 
Sancho Panza to eat '* a few wafers and 
a thin slice or two of quince. *’— Cervantes : 
Hm Quixote, II. iii. xo (1615). 

iNu^Jak-Sharif, the banner of Ma- 
Imiiiet. (See p. 654.) 

the iqr wind of death, kept 
m the deep^ entrails of the earth, callM 
in ThaUiM **San»r." 

She pemod by doscoatt known eo^ to BbOa 
. . and thus ponociatod tiMi very entrails of tbe earth, 
wheaa breethet tbe Sanaat or icy wiad of death.— 

MeaumiMUm (3 low. riff-raff 
party in ilie great Pmeh Revolutioa, fO 


shabby in dress that they were termed 
*• the trouser-less.” The culotte is the 
breeches, called breech by the ancient 
Gauls, and hauts-de*chausses in the reign 
of Charles IX. 

Sanacnlottlam, red republicanism, 
or the revolutionary platform of the Sana- 
culottea 

The duke of Brunswick, at the head of a larpe army. 
Invaded France to restore Louis XVL to the throneu 
and save lei^timacy from the sacrile£:ious hands ai 
sansculottism.—O. H. Lfwms: St»ry atyCMthCs Li/k. 

Literary Sansculottism, literature of a 
low character, like that of the “Minerva 
Press,” the “ Leipsic Fair,” •' HoUywell 
Street,” “Grub Street,” and so on. 

SaiUifo7, a “faithless Saracen.” who 
attacked the Red Cross Knight, but was 
slain by him. “ He cared for neither 
God nor man.” Sansfe^ personifies in¬ 
fidelity. 

Sansfoy, full large of limb and every Jelnt 
He was. and cared not for Cod or man a peinft. 

Syetutr: Fmiri* QuuMt, L a (iSt 4 > 


Sanajoy, brother of Sansfoy. When 
he came to the court of LucifBra, he 
noticed the shield of Sansfoy on the arm 
of the Red Cross Knight, and his rage 
was so great that he was with difficulty 
restrained from running on tbe champion 
there and then, but Lucifera bade liim 
defer the combat to the following day. 
Next day, the fight began; but just as the 
Red Cross Knight was about to deal bis 
adversary a death-blow, Sansjoy was 
envelop>ed in a thick cloud, and carried 
off in the chariot of Night to tbe infernal 


regions, where /Bsculapius healed him of 
his wounds.— Spenser: Pahrie Queeete, L 
4 . 5 (1590)- 

(The reader will doubtless call / 
tbe combat of MeneUlos a^f< of 


remember how the Trcmnin bis 
in a cloud and carried off by^^bt it 
similar circumstances,— Hd^Xh^ 


fii.) 


Samaloy [“ superstitim ”1 the brother 
of Sansfoy and Sansjoy. He carried off 
Una to the wilderness, but when tbe 
fauns and satyrs came to her fescue, he 
saved himself by flight. 

*•* Tbe meaning of this allegory is 
this: Una (truth), separated from St 
George (holiness), is deceived by Hypo¬ 
crisy ; and immediately trutn jem 
hypocrisy, it is carried away by supert^ 
tion. Spenser says tbe “simplicity el 
truth ” abides with the common peo|^ 
e^>eeially of the mini districts, eli^ 
it is lost to towns and the hiiitrioiis 
great* The hlatoriaal cefereaoe hi ie 
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queen Mary, in whose reign Una (lAe 
Reformation) was carried captive, and 
religion, being mixed up with hyprocisy, 
degenerated into superstition ; but the 
rural population adhered to the simplicity 
of the protestant faith.— Spenser: Faerie 
Queene^ i. 2 (1590). 

SansonettOf a Christian regent of 
Mecca, vicegerent of Charlemagne.— 
A riosto: Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Sansuenna, noyfr Saragossa {q.v.). 

Santa Casa, the house occupied by 
the Virgin Mary at her conception, and 
miraculously removed, in 1291, from Gali¬ 
lee to Loretio {g.v.). 

Santa Klaus {i syl.), the Dutch 
name of St. Nicholas, the patron saint 
of boys. 

In Flanders and Hiilland, the children put out the«r 
shoe or stockingr on Christmas Eve, i» the confidence 
that Santa Klaus or Knecht CloUes (us they call him) 
will put in a prua for ffood conduct before momint'.— 
VoH^re. 

Santiagfo [Sent-yah'-go], Oie war-cry 
of Spain; adopted because St. James 
(Sant /ago) rendered, according to tradi¬ 
tion, signal service to a Christian king of 
Spain in a battle against the Moors. 

Santiagfo for Spain. This saint 
was James, son of Zebedee, brother of 
John. He was beheaded, and caught his 
head in his hands as it fell. The Jews 
were astonished, but when they touched 
the body they found it so cold that their 
hands and arms were paralyzed.— Fran¬ 
cisco Xavier : A Hales de Galicia (1733). 

Santiago’s Head. When Santiago went 
to Spain in his marble ship, he had no 
head on his body. The passage took 
seven days, and the ship was steered by 
the *' presiding hand of Providenoe,"— 
RspaHa Sagrada, xx. 6. 

Santiago had two heads. One of his 
heads is at Braga, and one at Compostella. 

John the Baptist had half a dozen heads at the least, 
and as many bodies, ail capable of working miracles. 

Santiago leads the armies of Spain, 
Thirty-ci^ht instances of the interference 
of this saint are gravely set down as facts 
in the Chronicles of Galicia^ and this is 
superadded : *' These instances are well 
known, but I hold it for certain that the 
app^ances of Santiago in our victorious 
armies have been muen more numerous, 
and in fact that every victory obtained 
by the Spaniards has b^n really achieved 
by this great captain." Once, when the 
rider on the white horse was asked in 
battle who he was, he distinctly made 


answer, “ I am the soldier of the King of 
kings, and my name is James ."—£>om 
Miguel Erce Gimenex : A rmas i Triunfos 
del Reino de Galicia, 648-9. 

Tbo true name of this saint was Jacobo. , . . Wo 
have first shortened Santo Jfacobo into SanU y»c'o. 
We clipped it again into SanC yacfi, and by changing 
the y into 1 and the c into y, we get Sant In 

household names we convert lago into D'ia^o or Dtctrc, 
which we soften into Dieg-o.—yf mt^rfisia 3g Atoraus, 
Coreniva General de Es^ana, ix. 7 , sect, a (i<; 86 ). 

Santoua, a body of religionists, also 
called Abdals, who pretended to be in¬ 
spired with the most enthusiastic raptures 
of divine love. l*hey were regarded by 
the vulgar as saints.— Olearius : Reisebe^ 
schreibung, i. 971 (1647). 

He diverted himself with the number of calenders, 
santons. and dervises. who were continually coming 
and going, but especially with the Drahmins, faquirs* 
and other enthusiasts, who had travelled from tike 
heart of India, and halted on their way with the emiz. 
—Beek/ord: f'atJuk 

Sapphi'ra, a female liar.— Acts v. z* 

She is called the village Sapphira. 

Crmlrhe. 

SappEo, in Pope's Moral Essays 
(epistle ii. lines 24-28), is meant for lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. 

PoiJfi wrote an amatory poem which he entitled 
Safpko t* Phacn. 

The English Sappho, Mrs. Mary D. 
Robinson (1758-1800). 

The French Sappho, Mile. Scud6ri 
(1607-1701). 

The Scotch Sappho, Catherine Cock- 
barn (1679-1749). 

Sappho of Toulouse, CMmence” Isaure 
(2 5 yl\ who instituted, in 1490, L^s Jeuse 
Floraux, She is the authoress of » 
beautiful Ode to Spring (1463-1513), 

SapskuU, a raw Yorkshire tike, son 
of squire Sapskull of SapskuU Halt 
Sir Penurious Muckworm wishes him to 
marry his niece and ward Arbella; but as 
Arbella loves Gaylove a young barrister, 
the tike is played Ufxin thus—Gaylove 
assumes to be Muckworm, and his lad 
Slango dresses up as a woman to pasa 
for Arbella; and while Sapskull " mar¬ 
ries" Slango, Gaylove, who assumes the 
dress and manners of the Yorkshire tike, 
marries Arbella. Of course, the trick ir 
then discovered, and Sapskull returns ta 
the home of his father, befooled but not 
married.— Carey; The Honest Yorkshire^ 
man (1736). 

Sairaoen (A), in Arthurian romance, 
means any unbaptized person, regardlesfl 
of nationality. Thus, Priamus of Tos¬ 
cany is called a Saracen (pt i. 96) 67J; so 
is sir Palomides, simply bmase he 
refused to be baptised till he bad done 
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gome noble deed (pt. ii.).— Sir T. Malory: 
History of Prince Arttmr ( 1470 ). 

Saragfossa, a corruption of Caesarea 
Augusta. The city was rebuilt by Au¬ 
gustus, and called after his name. Its 
former name was Salduba or Saldyva. 

Saragossa (The Maid of), Augustina 
Zaragossa or Saragoza. W hen, in 1808, 
the city was invested by the French, she 
mounted the battery in the place of her 
lover who had been shot. Lord Byron 
says, when he was at Seville, " the maid" 
used to walk daily on the prado, decorated 
with medals and orders, by command of 
the junta. — Southey: History of ike 
Peninsular War {1822). 

Her lover sinks—she sheds no ill-timed tear; 

Her chief is slain—she fills his fatal post; 

Her fellows flee~she checks their base career; 

The foe retires—she heads the sallyjni; host. 

. . . the flying Gaul, 

Foiled by a woman's hand before a battered wall, 
Byron : Chtlde Harold, i. $6 (1809). 

Sardanapalus, king of Nineveh 
and Assyria, noted for his luxury and 
voluptuousness. Arbaefis the Mede 
conspired against him, and defeated him; 
whereupon his favourite slave Myrra 
induced him to immolate himself on a 
funeral pile. The beautiful slave, having 
set fire to the pile, jumped into the 
blazing mass, and was burnt to death 
with the king her master (B.C. 817).— 
Byron: Sardanapalus ( 1819 ). 

Sardanapalus of China (The), 
Cheo-tsin, who shut himself up in his 
palace with his queen, and then set fire to 
the building, that be might not fall into 
the hands of Woo-wong (b.c. 1154-1122). 

(Cheo-tsin invented the chopsticks, 
and Woo-wong founded the Tchow 
dynasty.) 

Sardanapalus of Germany 

i^ke), Wenceslas VI. (or IV.) king of 
Bohemia and emperor of Germany (1359, 
X378-1419). 

Sardpln Herb (The), the herha 
SardonHa; so called from Sardis, in Asia 
Minor. It is so acrid as to produce a 
Qonvulsive spasm of the face resembling 
a grin. Phineas Fletcher says the device 
on the shield of Flattery is— 

Tbe Swrdoin herb ... the word [motto} “I please In 

kiUiixg." 

77 ke Purple hland, viil. (1633). 

Sardonian Smile or Grin, a 
smile of contempt. Byron expresses it 
when he says. "There was a laughing 
devil In his sneer.** 

Bat when the vf^lit mw het so afraid, 

'gsh with guileful words her to penruade 


To banish fear, and with Sardontan srntlo 

Laughing .it her, his f.ilse intent to shade. 

Spenser: FaCrie Queene, v. 9 (iS9<W. 

Sarma'tia, Poland, the country ol 
tile Sarniatm. In 1795 Poland was 
partitioned between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. 

Oh, btaodiest picture In the book of Time 1 
Sarmatia fell unwept, without a crime, 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength tn her arms, nor mercy in her woe 

Campbell: Pleasures o/Hope, L (1799)- 

Sar'ra (Grain of), Tyrian dye; .so 
called from sarra or sar, the fish whose 
blood the men of Tyre used in their 
purple dye.— Virgil: Georgies, ii. 506. 

A niititary vest of purple . . . 

Livelier than . . . the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old 

In time of truce. 

Milton : Paradise Lost, xL 143 (1665). 

Sarsar, the icy wind of death, called 
in Vathek “Sansar." 

The Sarsar from its womb went forth. 

The icy winrl of death. 

Southey • Thalaba the Destroyer, I. 44 (1797b 

Sartor Hesartua, "The Life and 
Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrdckh,*’in three 
books, by Thomas Carlyle (X833-34). 

The title is not original, but the book is b philo¬ 
sophical romance, or pretended review of an hypo- 
thetical German work on dress, which gives scope to 
the author for remarks on all sorts of things. The 
words Sartor Resartus mean 7 'he Tailor tailored, 
or Teufelsdr6ckh patched by Carlyle. 

Sassenacb, a Saxon, an Englishman. 

(Welsh,,adj. and saesoniad noun.) 

I would, If I thought I'd be able to catch some of the 
Sasscnachs in London.—Krry Far IVest Indeed. 

Satan, according to the Talmud, was 
once an archangel ; but was cast out of 
heaven with one-third of the celestial host 
for refusing to do reverence to Adam. 

In mediseval mythology, Satan holds 
tbe fifth rank of the nine demoniacal 
orders. 

Johan Wier, in his De Preestigiu 
Digmonum (1564), makes Beelzebub the 
sovereign of hell, and Satan leader of 
tbe opposition. 

In legendary lore, Satan is drawn with 
horns and a tail, saucer eyes, and claws ; 
but Milton makes him a proud, selfish, 
ambitious chief, of gigantic size, beauti¬ 
ful, daring, and commanding. Satan de¬ 
clares his opinion that "’tis better to 
reign in hell than serve in heaven.** 

(Defoe has written a Political History 
of the Devil, 1726.) 

Satan, according to Milton, monarch 
of hell. His chief lords are Bei^lzebub. 
Moloch, Chemos, Utammuz, Dagon. 
Rimmon, and ^lial His standard- 
bearer is Asii'el. 
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He above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tower. His form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness ; nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured . . . but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat ou his faded cheek . . . cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse. 

Milton : Parodist Lost, 1 . 589, etc. (1665). 

*. • The Satan means '' enemy ; " 
hence Milton says— 

To whom the arch-enemy, 

. . in heaven called paradise. 

Paradise Lost, 1 . 81 ft66s). 

(Robert Montgomery, in 1830, published 
a poem called Satan, a long soliloquy of 
five or six thousand lines of blank verse, 
which obtained for its author the 
sobriquet of “ Satan Montgomery.") 

Satan Is made to talk about geography, politics, 
itewspapers, fashionable society, theatres, lord Byron, 
and even Martin’s pictures. 

Satanic School {TAtt), a class of 
writers in the earlier part of the nine¬ 
teenth century, who showed a scorn for 
all moral rules, and the generMly received 
dogmas of the Christian religion. I'Tie 
most eminent English writers of this 
school were Bulwer (afterwards lord 
1 ^ytton), Byron, Moore, and P. B. Shelley. 
Ol French writers ; Paul de Kock, Rous¬ 
seau, George Sand, and Victor Hugo. 

Immoral writers . . . men of diseased hearts and 
depraved Imaginations, who (forming a ^stem of 
opinions to suit their own unhappy course 01 conduct) 
have rebelled against the holiest ordinances of human 
society, and hating revelation which they try in vain 
to disbelieve, labour to make others as miserable as 
themselves by infecting them with a mural virus that 
eats into their soul. The school which they have set 
up may properly be called “Tho Satanic School.*’— 
Southey: Ptsion 0/judgment i8m). 

Satire {Father of), Archil6chos of 
Paros {b.c. seventh century]. 

Father of French Sahre, Mathurin 
Regnier (1573-1613). 

Father of Roman Satire, Lucilius 
(b.C. 148-103). 

Satires by Pope (1733-1738). His 
masterpieces, which gained him the name 
of the ‘‘English Horace." 

(The Satires of Dr. Donne {1719), and 
those of bishop Hall in six books, three 
of which are Toothless Satires and three 
Biting Satires, are pronounced by Pope 
to be the best in the language.) 

Satiro-maetix or The Untrussing 
^ the Humorous Poet, a comedy by 
Thomas Dekker (1602). Ben Jonson, in 
1601, had attacked Dekker in The 
Poetaster, where he calls himself 
“ Horace," and Dekker '* Oris'pinus." 
Next year (1602) Dekker replied with 
spirit to this attack, in a comedy entitled 


Satirthmasiix, where Jonson is called 
** Horace, junior." 

Satis House, the abode of Miss 
Haversham, in Dickens’s Great Expecta¬ 
tions, The name was given to a house 
near Boley Hill, Rochester, where Richard 
Watts, in 1573, entertained queen Eliza¬ 
beth. When the host apologized for the 
smallness of the house, the queen replied, 
Satis (it is enough); and the house was so 
called. 

Saturday, a fatal day to the follow¬ 
ing English sovereigns from the establish¬ 
ment of the Tudor dynasty :— 

Hknry VII. died Saturday, April 21, 
1509. 

George 11 . died Saturday, October 
25, 1760. 

George III. died Saturday, January 
29, 1820, but of his fifteen children only 
ihree died on a Saturday. 

George IV. died Saturday, June 26, 
1830, but the princess Charlotte died on a 
Tuesday. 

Prince Albert died Saturdrw, De¬ 
cember 14, 1861. The duchess of Kent, 
the duchess of Cambridge, and the 
princess Alice died on a Saturday also. 

William Ill. (March 8, 1702), Anne 
(August I, 1714), and George 1. all died 
on a Sunday ; William IV. (June ao, 
1837) on a Tuesday. 

Saturn, son of Heaven and Earth- 
He always swallow’ed his children imme¬ 
diately they were born, till his wife 
Rhea, not liking to see all her children 
perish, concealed from him the birth of 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto; and gave 
her husband large stones instead, which 
he swallowed without knowing the dif¬ 
ference. 

Much as old Saturn ate his progeny; 

For when his pious consort gave hun stonefr. 

In liou of sons, of these he made no bones. 

Byron : Don yuan, xir, i (1834)4 

Saturn, an evil and malignant planet. 

lie is a genius full of gall, an author bom under the 
jilauct Saturn, a malicious mortal, whose pleasure con¬ 
sists in hating all the worId.->Z.rr<zg^r; Gil Bias, v. i» 
(*734)- 

The children bom under the sayd Saturae shall be 
great Jangeleres and chyders . . . and they will never 
lorgyve tyll they be revenged of theyr quarelL~. 
Ptholomeus: Compost. 

Satyr. T. Woolner calls Charles Ht, 

' ‘ Charles the Satyr." 

Next flared Charles Satyr’s saturnalia 
Of lady nymphs. 

My Beauii/Ul Lady, 

N.B,—The most famous statue of the 
satyrs is that by PraxlUilfis of Athehs, to 
the fourth centuiy* 
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Satyrane (Sir), a blunt but noble 
knight, who helps Una to escape from the 
fauns and satyrs.— Spenser: Faerie Queerte^ 

i. (1590)- 

Anit passton, erst unknown, could gain 
The breftst of blunt &lr Satyrai\e. 

Sir IV. Sc»tt. 

(“Sir Satyrane" is meant for sir John 
Perrot, a natural son of Henry VIII., and 
lord deputy of Ireland from 1583 to 1588. 
In 1590 he was imprisoned in the Tower 
for treason, and was beheaded in 1592.) 

Satyr'icon. a comic romance in Latin, 
by Petro’nius Ar'biter, in the first century. 
Very gross, but showing great power, 
beauty, and skill. 

Saul, in Dryden’s satire of Absalom 
and Ackifophel, is meant for Oliver 
Ciromwell. As Saul persecuted David 
and drove him from Jerusalem, so Croni- 
well persecuted Charles II. and drove 
Inm from England. 

. . . ere Saul they chose, 

God was their king, and God they durst depose. 

Drydtn : I't. i. 418, 4x9 (i68t). 

•. * This was the '' divine right" of 
kings. 

{William Sothern published, in 1807, a 
poem in blank verse called Saui,) 

Saul of Tarsus, it is said {Acts ix. 
25), when he fled from Damascus, was let 
Jown over the wall in a basket. 

IT A parallel case is that of Carolstadt, 
the image-breaker, who, in 1524, would 
have been captured at Rotenbergh, but he 
made his escape “by being let down by 
the wall of the town in a basket.”— 
Milman: Ecclesiastical History^ iv. p. 
266. 

Saunders, groom of sir Geoffrey 
Peveril of the Peak.— Sir VV, Scott: 
Peverilof the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Saunders [Richard), the pseudonym 
of Dr. Franklin, adupted in Poor Richard's 
Almanac^ begun in 173a. 

Saunders Sweepolean, a king's 

messenger at Knockwinnock Castle.— 
Sir W. Scott: The Antiquary (time, 
fieorge III.). 

Saunderson (Saunders)^ butler, etc., 
to Mr. Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine 
baron of Bradwardine and Tully Veolan, 
‘—Sir W, Scott: Waverley (lime, George 
IL). 

Saurid, king of E^pt, say the Cop- 
tiles (2 ry/.), built the pyramids 300 
years before tne Flood; and, accordin^io 


the same authority, the following inscrip* 
tion was engraved upon one of them 

I. king Saurid, built th« pyramids . . . and finished 
titem in six years. He that c»tne* afler me ... let bitu 
destroy them in 600 if he can ... I also covered them 
. . . wdth satin, and let him cover them with matting. 
—Crreaves: Pyr»mido£^ra^hia {seventeenth century) 

Saut de i’Allemand (Air), “ du 
lit k la table, et de la table aiflit.” 

Of the gods I but ask 

That ray life, like the Leap of the German, may be 

“ Du tit k la table, de U tal>le au ht.” 

Stoore: The Fudg-e Famiiy in J’aris, rill. (ittS). 

Savage {Captain), a naval com¬ 
mander.— Marry at: Peter Simple {1833). 

Sav'il, steward to the elder Ix)veless. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher: The Scornful 
Lady (1616). 

(Beaumont died 1616.) 

Savile Row (London). So called 
from Dorothy Savile the great heiress, 
who became, by marriage, countess of 
Burlington and Cork. (See CLIFFORD 
Street, p. 219.) 

Sav'ille (2 syL), the friend of Dori* 
court. He saves lady Frances 'Fouch*- 
wood from Courtall, and frustrates his 
infamous designs on the lady's honour.— 
Mrs. Cowley: The Belle’s Stratagem 
(,780). 

Saville {Lord), a young nobleman 
with Chilfmeh (emissary of Charles II.). 
—Sir W. Scott: Peveril of the Peak 
(time, Charles II.). 

Saviour of Rome. C. Marius was 
so called after the overthrow of the Cmibri, 
July 30, B.C loi. 

Saviour of the Nations. So the 

duke of Wellington was termed after the 
overthrow of Bonaparte (1769-1852). 

Oh, Wellington . . . called ** Saviour of the Nations t 
Byron: Don yuan, be. 5 (1624). 

Savoy { The), a precinct of the Strand 
(London), in which the Savoy Palace 
stood. So called from Peter earl of 
Savoy, uncle of queen Eleanor the wife 
of Henry III. Jean le Bon of France, 
when captive of the Black Prince, was 
lodged in the Savoy Palace (1356-59). 
The old palace was burnt down by the 
rebels under Wat Tyler in 1381. Henry 
VII. rebuilt it in 1505. St, Marv le 
Savoy, or the “ Chapel of St John,” 
still stands in the precinct 

Sawney, a oorruption of Sandie, a 
contracted form of Alexander. Sawney 
means a Scotchman, as Ta% [David] a 
Welshman, John Bull an Englishman, 
cousin Miciiael a German» brother Jona¬ 
than a native of the United States ol 
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North America, Micaire a Frenchman, 
jkan Baptist a French Canadian, Colin 
Tampon a Swiss, and so on. 

Sawyer {Bod), a dissipated, strug¬ 
gling young medical practitioner, who 
tries to establish a practice at Bristol, 
but without success. Sam Weller calls 
him “Mr. Sawbones.”— Dickens: The 
Pickwick Papers (1836). 

Sax'ifrag’e (3 syt). So called from 
its virtues as a lithontriptic. 

So saxifrage Is good, and hart’s-tongite for the stone. 
With agrimony, and th.it Vierb we call St. John. 

Drayton : PolyoLbion, xUi. (xStj). 

Saxon. Hidgen derives this word 
from the Latin saxum, “ a stone.'* This 
reminds one of Lloyd's derivation of 
“Ireland,” “the land of Ire/' and Du- 
cange’s “Saracen" from ** Sarah, Abra¬ 
ham's wife.” Of a similar character arc 
“Albion ” from albus, “ white ; " “ Piets ” 
from piefus, “ painted ; ” “ Devonshire ” 
from Debon*s share; “ Islejpf Wight” 
from “ Wihfgar, son or Cerdic; ” 

‘ * Britain ” from Brutus, a descendant of 
^nSas ; “ Scotland " from skotos, “ dark¬ 
ness ; ” ** Gaul " (the French) from gallus, 
“a cock;" “Dublin," from dub[ium\ 
Iin[teum], “ questionable linen," ana 
so on, 

(The Greek and Latin authors invented 
individuals as name-founders of almost 
every place.) 

Men of that cowntree ben more lyghter and stronger 
on the see than other scommers or theeves of the see 
. . . and ben called Saxooes. of sajn*fn, a stone, for 
they ben ai hard as stones.—i. 96 
(» 357 )- 

Saxon, Drayton says, is so called from 
an instrument of war called by the Ger¬ 
mans handseax. The seax was a short, 
crooked sword. 

And of those crooked tkains they used in war to bear. 
Which In their thundering tongue the Geru*an’s hand- 

satx name. 

They Saxona nrst were named. 

Drayton: PofyoiNon, !▼. fi6t^. 

Saxon Duke {The), mentioned by 
Sam Butler in his Hudibras, was John 
Frederick duke of Saxony, of whom 
Charles V. said, “ Never saw 1 such a 
swine before. ” 

Say. They say, Qukat say they f Let 
them say. This motto of Mareschal 
College, Aberdeen, is the motto of 
George Keith, its founder. 

Sa^ and Mean. You speak like a 
Lamtne^t you say one thing and mean 
another. The Basque Lamihaks 
(“fairies") alvmys say exactly the con¬ 
trary to What tfa^ mean. 


She said to hrr, “ I must go from home, but yoat 
work is in the Icitcherv; smash the pitcher, break all 
the pCates, beat the children, give them their lireakfaM 
by themselves, smudge their faces, and rumple well 
their hair." When the Lamiflak returned home, she 
asked the girl which she preferred—a bag of cliarcoal 
or a bag of gold, a beautiful star or a cmnkey’s tail! 
The girl made answer, " A bag of charcoal and a 
donkey's tail." Whereujpon the fairy gave her a bag 
of gold and a beautilul %xux. ^ Webster: Basgur 
Legends, 53 {1876). 

ShogA {Jean), the hero of a romance 
by C, Nodier (1818), the leader of a 
bandit, in the spirit of lord Byron's 
Corsair and I^ra. 

Soadder ( General), agent in the office 
of the “Eden Settlement.” His pecu¬ 
liarity consisted in the two distinct ex¬ 
pressions of his profile, for “one side 
seemed to be listening to what the other 
side was doing."— Dickens : Martin 
Chuzzlewit (1844^ 

Scalds, court poets and chroniclers of 
the ancient Scantiinavians. They resided 
at court, were attached to the royal suite, 
and attended the king in all his wars. 
They also acted as ambassadors between 
hostile tribes, and their persons were held 
sacred. These bards celebrated in song 
the gods, the kings of Norway, and 
national heroes. Their lays or vyses were 
compiled in the eleventh century by 
Saemund Sigfusson, a priest and scald of 
Iceland; and the rompibiion is called 
the Elder or Rhythmical Edda. 

Soallop-Sliell ( The). Every one 
knows that St. James's pilgrims are dis¬ 
tinguished by scallop-shells, but it is a 
blunder to suppose that other pilgrims 
are privileged to wear them. Three of 
the popes have, by their bulls, distinctly 
confirmed this right to the Compostella 
pilgrim alone : viz. pope Alexander III., 
pope Gregory IX., and pope Clement V. 

(Now, the escallop or scallop is a shell¬ 
fish, like an oyster or large cockle ; but 
Gwillim tells us, what ignorant zoologists 
have omitted to mention, that the bivalve 
is “ engendered solely of dew and air. 
It has no blood at all; ^el no food that 
man eats turns so soon into life-blood as 
the scallop."— Display of Heraldry, 171.) 

Scallop-shells used by Pilpnms. 'Hie 
reason why the scallop-shell is used by 
pilgrims is not generally known. The 
legend is this: When the marble ship 
which bore the headless body of St. 
James approached Bouzas, in Portu|fal, 
It happened to be the wedding day of 
the chief magnate of the village; and 
while the bridal party were at sport, the 
horse of the bridegroom bec^e on- 
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manageable, and plunged into the sea. 
The ship passed over the horse and its 
rider, and pursued its onward course, 
when, to the amazement of all, the horse 
and its rider emerged from the water 
uninjured, and the cloak of the rider was 
thickly covered with scallop-shells. All 
were dumfounded, and knew not what to 
make of these marvels, but a voice from 
heaven exclaimed, " It is the will of God 
that all who henceforth make their vows 
to St. James, and go on pilgrimage, shall 
take with them scallop-shells; and all 
who do so shall be remembered in the 
day of judgment.” On hearing this, the 
lord of the village, with the bride and 
bridegroom, were duly baptized, and 
Bouzas became a Christian Church.— 
Sanctoral Portugucs (copied into the 
Breviaries of Alcoba^a and St. Cucufaie). 

Cunctis mare cernentibus, 

Sed a profundo ducitur; 

Natus Re£ps submer^tur, 

Totus plenus conchifibus. 

Hymn/or St. yames s Day. 

!■ sight of all the prince went down, 

Into the deep sea dells; 

In sight of all the prince emerged, 

Covered with scallop-shells. 

B. a B. 

Soalping* ( Rulesfor). The Cheyennes, 
in scalping, remove from the part just 
over the left ear, a piece of skin not larger 
than a silver dollar. The Arraj^hoes 
take a similar piece from the region of 
the right ear. Others take the entire 
skin from the crown of the head, the fore¬ 
head, or the nape of the neck. The Utes 
take the entire scalp from ear to ear, and 
from the forehead to the nape of the 
neck. 

Scambister (Eric), the old butler of 
Magnus Troil the udaller of Zetland.— 
Sir IV. Scott : The Pirate (time, 
William III.). 

(A udaller is one who holds his lands 
by allodial tenure.) 

Scandal, a male character in Love for 
Lffoe, by Congreve {1695). 

Scandal (School for), a comedy by 
Sheridan (1777). 

Soanderbeg. So George Castriota, an 
Albanian hero, was called. Amurath II. 
gave him the command of 5000 men ; and 
such was bis daring and success, that be 
was called Skander (Alexander). In the 
battle of Morava (1443) deserted 
.^muraih, and, joining the Albanians, 
w'cm seve^ battles over the Turks. At 
the instigation of Pius JI. he headed a 
crusade against them, but died of a fever/' 
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before Mahomet II. arrived to oppose 
him (1404-1467). 

(Beg or Bey is Turkish for “prince.”) 
Scanierhe^s sword needs Scanderbejf s 
arm. Mahomet II. “the Great” re¬ 
quested to see the scimitar which George 
Castriota used so successfully against the 
Ottomans in 1461. Being shown it, and 
wholly unable to draw it, he pronounced 
the weapon to be a hoax, but received for 
answer, “ Scanderbeg’s sword needs 
Scanderbeg’s arm to wield it.” 

IT The Greeks had a similar saying, 
“ None but Ulysses can draw Ulysses’s 
bow.” 

IF Robin Hood’s bow needed Robin 
Hood’s arm to draw it; and hence the 
proverb, “ Many talk of Robin Hood 
that never shot in his bow.” 

Scandinavia, Sweden and Norw'ay; 
or Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 

Scapegoat (The), a farce by John 
Poole. Ignatius Polyglot, a learned pun¬ 
dit, master of seventeen languages, is the 
tutor of Charles Eustace, aged 24 years. 
Charles has been clandestinely married 
for four years, and has a little son named 
Frederick. Circumstances have occurred 
which render the concealment of this 
marriage no longer decorous or possible, 
so he breaks it to his tutor, and conceals 
his young wife for the nonce in Polyglot’s 
private room. Here she is detected by 
the housemaid, Molly Maggs, who tells 
her master; and old Eustace says, the 
only reparation a man can make in such 
circumstances is to marry the girl at once. 
“Just so,” says the tutor. “Your son is 
the husband, and he is willing at once to 
acknowledge his wife and infant son.” 

Scapin, valet of L^andre son of 
seignior G6ronte. {See Fourberies, p. 
390.)— MolUre : Les Fourberies de Scapln 
(1671). 

J'al, Mnsdoute re^ du del un rdnle asses beau pout 
toutes les fabriques de ces gentilleses d'esprit, de oes 
cralanteries liig6nleuses, h quHe vulg^alre ignorant donne 
le nom de fourberies; et Je puis dire, sons ranitd, qu'en'* 
n'a gttftre vu d’homme qui fidt plus habile ouvricr de 
ressoits et d'intrigues, uui ait acquis plus deglorie que 
moi dans ce nobfe mitltst.-^Mcliir* : Les FourberUs 
de Sca/in, L s (1671). 

(Otway has made an English version of 
this play, called The Cheats of Scafin, 
in which L^andre is Anglicized into 
“ Leander,” G^ronte is called “ Gripe,” 
and his friend Argante father of Zerbi- 
nettc is called “Thrifty” father of 
“Lucia.”) 

Soapi'iio, the cunning, knavish ser¬ 
vant of Gratiano the loquacious and 
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pedantic Bolognese doctor.—//a/jaw 
Mask. 

Scar'amouch, a braggart and fool, 
most valiant in words, but constantly 
being drubbed by Harlequin. Scaramouch 
is a common character in Italian farce, 
originally meant in ridicule of the Spanish 
don, and therefore dressed in Spanish 
costume. Our clown is an imbecile old 
idiot, and wholly unlike the dashing pol¬ 
troon of Italian pantomime. The best 
“ Scaramouches" that ever lived were 
Tiberio Fiurelli, a Neapolitan (born 1608), 
and Gandini (eighteenth century). 

Scarl>orougli Warning^ (A), a 
warning given too late to be taken advan¬ 
tage of. Fuller says the allusion is to 
an event which occurred in 1557, when 
Thomas Stafford seized upon Scarborough 
Castle, before the townsmen had any 
notice of his approach. Heywood says a 
"Scarborough warning " res^bles what 
is now called Lynch law—purjished first, 
and warned afterwards. Another solution 
is this : If ships passed the castle without 
'^aluting it by striking sail, it was custom¬ 
ary to fire into them a shotted gun, by 
way of warning. 

Be suCrly seldom, and never for much . . . 

Or Scarborow wamUisr, as 111 I believe, 

When ("Sir, I arrest ye") gets hold of thy sleeve. 

Tusitr : Five Hundred Fotnts 0/ Good 
Husbandry, x. 28 (1557). 

Scarlet ( Will)^ Scadlock, or 
Scatbelocke, one of the companions 
of Robin Hood. 

*' Take thy good bo we in thy hande," said Robyn. 

*• Let Mochc wend with the [fheel 

And so shall WylJyani Scalhclocke, 

And no man abyde with me,'* 

KUspn ; Robin Hood Ballads, 1 . x {1520). 
The tinker looking him alx}\it, 

Rolan his horn aid blow ; 

Then came unto him little John 
And William Scadlock too. 

Ditto, il. 7 (1656). 
And there of him they made a 
Good yeoman Rohm Hood, 

Scarlet and Littlejohn, 

And Little John, hey ho I 

Ditto, ai>peudlx a (t79o). 

In the two dramas called The First and 
Second Parts Robin Hood, by Anthony 
Miinday and Henry Chettle, Scalhlock or 
Scadlock is called the brother of Will 
Scarlet. 

. . . possible that Warman % spite . . . doth hunt the 

lives 

Of bonnie Scarlet and his brother Scathlock. 

Pt. 1. (XS 97 ). 

Then “enter Warman, with Scarlet 
and Scathlock bounde," but Warman is 
banished, and the brothers are liberated 
and pardoned. 


Scarlet Xaetter ( The), a romance by 
N. Hawthorne (1850). The scarlet letter 
is A (Adulteress) and is a badge of shame 
branded on the heroine's dress. It fur¬ 
nishes the peg on which the story hangs. 

Scarlet Woman { The), popery {Rev, 
xvii. 4). 

And fulminated 

Against the scarlet woman and her creed. 

Tennyson : Sea Dreams. 

Scathelocke (2 syl.) or Scadlock, 

one of the companions of Robin Hood. 
Either the brother of Will Scarlet or 
another spelling of the name. (See 
Scarlet.) 

Scavenger’s Daughter {The), an 
instrument of torture, invented by sir 
William Skevington, lieutenant of the 
Tower in the reign of Henry VIII. “ Sca- 
veimer " is a corruption of Skevington. 

To kiss the scavenger's daughter, to 
suffer punishment by this instrument of 
torture ; to be beheaded by a guillotine or 
some similar instrument. 

Season, plu. Scazon'tes (3 syl.), a 
lame iambic metre, the last being a 
spondee or trochee instead of an iambus 
(Greek, skazo, “ to halt, to hobble "), as— 

X. Ouicumque regno fidit, et m.igna pfttfms. 

a. 0 Musa, gressum qum volcits tratis claudum. 

Or in English— 

1. A little onward lend thy g^jidtng hand. 

a. He uixsuspicious led lam; when SSTEnson . . . 

(i is the usual iambic metre, 2 the scazon.) 

Sceaf [Shee/’], one of the ancestors of 
Woden. So called because in infancy he 
was laid on a wheatsheaf, and cast adrift 
in a boat; the boat stranded on the shores 
of Sleswig,and the infant,being considered 
a gift from the gods, was brought up for 
a future king.— Beowulf {Sin Anglo-S^on 
epic, sixth century). 

Scenes of Clerical Dife, a series 
of talcs by George Eliot (Mrs. J. W. 
Cross, 1858). 

Scepticism {Father of Modem), 
Pierre Bayle (1647 -1706). 

SchacabaCy “ the hare-lipi:^d,“ aman 
reduced to the point of starvation, invited 
to a feast by the rich Barmecide. (For 
the tale, see Barmecii 3 e Feast, p. 90,) 
—Arabian Nights (" The Barber's Sixth 
Brother”). (See Shaccabac.) 

Sc}iah'riab.j sultan of Persia. Hie 
wife being unfaithful, and kis brother's 
wife too, Schahriah imagined tbai nc 
woman was virtuous. He resolved, there* 
fore, to marry a fresh wife eveiy night, 
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and to have her strangled at daybreak. 
Scheherazade, the vizier's daughter, mar¬ 
ried him notwithstanding; and contrived, 
an hour before daybreak, to begin a story 
to her sister in the sultan's bearing, always 
breaking off before tlie story was finished. 
The sultan got interested in these tales ; 
and, after a thousand and one nights, re¬ 
voked his decree, and found in Schehera¬ 
zade a faithful, intelligent, and loving 
wife.— Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

Schah'zaman, sultan of the “ Island 
of tliC Children of Kharedan," situate in 
the open sea, some twenty days' sail from 
the coast of IV rsia. "I his sultan had a 
son, an only child, named Camaral'za- 
man, the most heauiiful of mortals. 
Camaralzaman married liadoura the most 
beautiful of women, the only daughter of 
Gaiour (2 syl.) emperor of China.— 
Arabian Nights (“ Camaralzaman and 
Badoura "). 

Schaibar (2 syl. ). brother of the fairy 
Pnri-Biinou. He was only eighteen 
inches in height, and had a huge hump 
both before and behind. His l>'ard, 
though thirty feet long, never touched the 
ground, but projected forwards. His 
moustaches went back to his cars, and 
his little pig's eyes were buried in his 
enormous head. He wore a conical hat, 
and carried for quarter-staff an iron bar 
of 500 ibs. weight at least.— Arabian 
Nights (" Ahmod and Pari-Banou "). 

Sobamir {The), that instrument or 
agent with which Solomon wrought the 
stones of the temple, being forbidden to 
use any metal instniinent for the purpose. 
Some say the Schamir' was a worm ; some 
that it was a stone ; some that it was “ a 
creature no bigger than a barleycorn, 
which nothing could resist." 

Sebeberazade [Sha-ha'-ra-tah'-de], 
the hypothetical relater of the stories in 
the Arabian Nights. She was the elder 
daughter of the vizier of Persia. (See 
above, SCHAHRIAH.) 

Routed tike the sultana Scheherazadlft, and forced 
jiito a ttory.-^DicAens : David Coppeiytild (1849). 

Sebemz'eddin Mobammed, elder 
son of the vizier of Egypt, and brother of 
Noureddin Ali. He quarrelled with bis 
brother on the subject of their two child¬ 
ren’s hypothetical marriage; but the 
brothers were not yet married, and 
children were only in supposition." 
Noureddin Ali quitt^ Cairo, and tra¬ 
velled to Basora, where he married the 
vizier's daughter, and on the very same 


day Schemseddin married the daughter of 
one of the chief grandees of Cairo. On 
one and the same day a daughter was 
born to Schemseddin and a son to his 
brother Noureddin Ali. When Schems- 
eddin's daughter was 20 years old, the 
sultan asked her in marriage, but the 
vizier told him she was betrothed to his 
brother's son, Bed’reddin Ali. At this 
reply, the sultan, in anger, swore she 
should be given in marriage to the 
"ugliest of his slave.s,” and accordingly 
betrothed her to Hunchback a groom, both 
ugly and deformed. By a fairy trick, 
Bedreddin Ali was substituted for the 
groom, but at daybreiik was conveyed to 
Damascus. Here he turned pastry-cook, 
and was discovered by hi.s mother by 
his cheese-c akes. Being restored to his 
country and bis wife, he ended his life 
happily.— Arabian Nights (" Noureddin 
Ali," etc.). (See CiiKiiSE-CAKES, p. 199.) 

Scbemsel'nibar, the favourite sul¬ 
tana of Haroun-al-Rnschid caliph of 
Bagdad. She fell in love with Aboul- 
hassan Ali ebn Becar prince of Persia. 
From the first iiionient of their meeting 
they began to pine for each other, and 
fell sick. Though miles apart, they died 
at the same hour, and were both buried 
in one grave,— Arabian Nights {" Aboul- 
hassan an<l Schtun^-clnil'iar''). 

Scblemibl {Peter), lite hero of a 
popular German legend. Peter sells his 
shadow to an "old man in grey," who 
meets him while fretting under a dis¬ 
appointment, The name is a household 
term for one who makes a desperate and 
silly bargain.— Chamisso : Peter Schle- 
mihl (18 £3). 

ScboXastic ( The), Epipha'nius, an 
Italian scholar (sixth century). 

Scbolastio Doctor {The), Anselm 
of Laon {1050-1117). 

Seboley {Lawrence), servant at 
Burgh-Westra. His father is Magnus 
Troll the udaller of Zetland.— Sir IV. 
Scatt/ The Pirate (time, William III.). 

(Udaller is one who holds land by 
allodia] tenure.) 

Scboufelt, lieuienitui of sir Arch,bald 
von Hagenbach a G<*rman noble,— Sir 
VV. Scott: Anne of Geierstein (time, Ed¬ 
ward IV.). 

School for Scandal. (See Scan¬ 
dal, p. 966.) 

80I100I for Wiros {VicoU <k$ 
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Femmes, “training for wives”), a comedy 
by Moli^re (1662). Arnolphe has a 
crotchet about the proper training of girls 
to makegood wives, and tries his scheme 
upon Agnes, whom he adopts from a 
peasant's cottage, and designs in due time 
to make his wife. He sends her from early 
childhood to a convent, where difference 
of sex and the conventions of society are 
wholly ignored. When removed from 
the convent, she treats men as if they 
were school-girls, kisses them, plays with 
them, and treats them with girlish 
familiarity. The consequence is, a young 
man named Horace falls in love with 
her, and makes her his wife, but Arnolphe 
loses bis pains. 

Cliflcun H Sd fnt'tho<1e 

En femme, coinmc en tout, jev**iix suuroma mod* . .. 
Un air doux et pos^. panm d’autrei, enUnti., 

M'inspira de I'amour pjur elle dcs quatre ans; 

Sa mire se trouvant fie pauvret^ pres-^e, 

De la lui deinander il me vint en pens^io ; 

El bcjnne paysanive, apnrenant juon desire, 

A s'dter cette chart^e eut beaucoup de plalsir. 

Dans un petit couvent, loin de toute p^ique, 

Je ia Ss iiever scion inn politn^e. ^ 

Afoliirf : L'e<oU dtt Femtnfs, act I. i (t66a). 

School of Husbands {L'icole des 
wives trained by iiien "), a comedy 
by Moli^jre (1661). Aristii and Sgana- 
relle, two brothers, bring up L«-*onor and 
Isabelle, two orphan sifters, according to 
their systems for making them in time 
their model wives, bganarelle’s system 
was to make the women dress plainly, 
live retired, attend to domestic duties, 
and have few indulgences. Ariste’s 
system was to give the woman great 
liberty, and trust to her honour. Isabelle, 
brought up by Sganarelle, deceived hira 
and married another; but L^onor, brought 
up by Ariste, made him a fond and faith¬ 
ful wife. Sganarelle's plan— 

rentend que la mienne rive * ma fantasle— 

Due d'une serge boon^te ello ail son vitement, 

Et ae porte, te noir qu' aux«t>ons jours seulnment; 

enfeim^e au logts, en personne bien sage. 

EUe s'applique toute aux cbostis du manage, 

A recouore inon lin^ aux heures de l-iisir, 

Ou bien 4 tricoter qtielque* has par plaisir; 

Qu’ aux discours des muguets elle forme i'oreitte, 
Et ne some Jamuis sans avoir qui la veille, 

Ariste's plan— 

Leur sexe aiitie H jocir d’un peu de liberty; 

On Ic retient fort maJ par tant d aust^rit^; 

Et les soins d^fiants, ies verroux et lea grillaai, 

Ne font pas la vertu des femmes ai des nlles: 

C’est I'honneur out les doit tenir dans le devoir, 
Non la sihr^tti que nous leur faisons voir . . . 
je trouve que le cieur est ce quit faut gagner. 

. Jifyairer L'4coU dts Maris, acti a (r66x). 

Schoolmen. (For a list of the 
schoolmen of each of the three periods, 
s/e^Dutmaryof Phrase and Fable, iiia) 

Sohoolmistremi (The), a poem in 
Spenserian metre, byShenstone (1737 and 
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174a). The “ schoolmistress ” was Sarah 
Lloyd, who taught the poet himself in 
infancy. She lived in a thatched cottage, 
before which grew a birch tree, to which 
allusion is made in the poem. 

There dwells, tn lowly shed, and mean attire, 

A matron old, whom we schoulnnstress mime . . . 

And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree. 

Stanxaa a, 3. 

Schreckenwald (Pal), steward 0/ 
count Albert.— Sir IV, Scott: Anne oj 
GeiersteUi (time, Edward IV.). 

Schrimner, the hog which is daily 
roasted and eaten in Walhalla, but which 
becomes entire every morning.— Scandi¬ 
navian Mythology. (See RUSTICUS’S 
Pig, p. 942.) 

Schwanker (Jonas), jester of Leo¬ 
pold archduke of Austria.— Sir IV* 
Scott: The Talisman (lime, Richard I.). 

SciaB Muse (The), Simon'idas, bom 
at Scia or Cea. now 7 Aa, one of the 
Cyclade.s. 

The Scian and the Teian Mu^e nacrum] , . . 

Have found the fame your sliores refhse. 

Sjfron : Don Juan, lil, <“ The Isles of Greece," iSao). 

Science (Tbe prince ^.I'chuhe, * ‘ The 
Aristotle of China ” (died a.d. 1200). 

Scio (now called Chios), one of the 
seven cities which claimed to be the 
birthplace of Homer. Hence he is 
sometimes called “ Scio's Blind Old 
Bard.’* The seven cities referred to 
make an hexameter verse— 

Smyrna, Chioa, Colopbdn, Salaniis, Rhodot, Argos, 

Atheiuc ; or 

Smyrna, Chios. Colophdn, Ithac&, Pylos, Argos, 

Athense. 

Anfisa ter Sidtmins : A Greek Ef^igram. 

ScioTto {3 syL), a proud Genoese 
nobleman, the father of Calist i. Calista 
was the bride of Altamont, a young man 
proud and fond of her, but it was dis¬ 
covered on the wedding day that she 
had been seduced by Lothario. This 
led to a series of calamities; (i) Lothario 
was killed in a duel by Altamont; (9) 
a street riot was created, in which Sciolto 
received his death-wound ; and (3) Ca¬ 
lista stabbed herself.— Rowe; The Fair 
Penitent {1703), 

(In Italian, Sciolfo forms but two 
syllables, but Rowe has made it three in 
every case.) 

Soipio ** dismissed the Iberian maid ” 
(Afiltm: Paradise Regained, ii,). The 
poet refers to the tale of Setpio's restoring 
a captive princess to her lover AUudus, 
and ^ving to her, as a wedding present 
the money of her ransom. (See CoNTi- 
NENGB, p. 839. ) 
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DurUig his command In Spain, a circumstance oc¬ 
curred which contributed more to his fame and glory 
than all his milttare exploits. At the taking of New 
Carthage, a lady of extraordinary beauty was brought 
to Sclj^o, who found himself greatly aflfected by her 
charms. Understanding, however, that she was be< 
troUted to a Celtibcrian prince named Allucius, be 
resdved to conquer his rising passion, and sent her to 
her lover without recompense. A silver shield, on 
which this interesting event is depicted, was found in 
the river Rhone by some hstiermeu la the seventeenth 
century. —Goldsmith : History 0/ Rome^, xiv. 3. 
(Whittaker’s impioved edition contains a facsimile of 
the shield on p. 915.) 

Scipio, son of the gipsy woman Cos- 
colina and the soldier Torribio Scipio. 
Scipio becomes the secretary of Gil Bias, 
and settles down with him at “ the castle 
of Lirias.” His character and adventures 
are very similar to those of Gil Bias him* 
self, but he never rises to the same level. 
Scipio begins by being a rogue, who 
pilfered and plundered all who employed 
him, but in the service of Gil Bias he 
was a model of fidelity and integrity.— 
Lesage: Gil Bias (1715). 

Soiro'niau Rocks, between Meg'ara 
and Corinth. So called because the 
bones of Sciron, the robber of Attica, 
were changed into these rocks, w'hen 
Theseus {2 syl.) hurled him from a cliff 
into the sea. It was from these rocks 
that Ino cast herself into the Corinthian 
bay.— Gretk Fable, 

Soiruiu. The men of Scirum used 
to shoot against the stars. 

Like . . . men of wit bereaven. 

Which howle and shoote agamst the lights of heaven. 
JV, Mrotune : Britannia's Pastorals, Iv. 

Soobelltiin, a very fruitful land, the 
inhabitants of which were changed into 
beasts by the vengeance of the gods. 
The drunkards were turned into swine, 
the lechers into goats, the proud into 
peacocks, shrews into magpies, gamblers 
into asses, musicians into song-birds, the 
envious into dogs, idle women into milch 
cows, jesters into monkeys, dancers into 
squirrels, and misers into moles. 

They exceeded cannibals in crueltVj the Persiarts io 
pride, the Egyptians in luxury, the Cretans In lying, 
the Germans m drunkenness, and all in wickedness.-* 
Ridky fR. Johnson]; Tht Seven Champions «/ Chris- 
emekm, iU. so (1617). 

Boogtui M.A, a poet con¬ 

temporary with Chaucer. He lived in 
the reigns of Richard II., Henry IV., 
and probably Henry V. Among the 
gentry who had letters of protection to 
attend Richard 11 . in his expedition into 
Ireland^ in 1^99, is “ Henricus Scogan, 
Arraiger.** —Tyrwhiifs Chavetr, v. 15 
(*773T 

Scogan f What was he I 
Oh. a fine gentleman, and a master of arts 


Of Henry the Fourth’s tim^ that made disguii>cs 
For the king’s sons, and writ in ballad royu 
Daintily weU. 

Ben yonson: The Fortunate Isles 

Soog'an (Jo/in), the favourite jester 
and buffoon of Edward IV. “ Scogan’s 
jests " were published by Andrew Borde, 
a physician in the reign of Henry VIII. 

The same sir John [Falstajyi the very same. I saw 
him break Skognn's head at the court-gate, when he 
was a crack not thus high.— Shakespeare: a Henry 
ly. act ilL ic. a (1598). 

N.B.—Shakespeare has confounded 
Henry Scogan, M.A., the poet, who lived 
in the reign of Henry IV., with John 
Scogan the jester, who lived about a 
century later, in the reign of Edward IV.; 
and, of course, sir JolmFalstaff could not 
have known him when “he was a mere 
crack." 

Scogan*! Jest. Scogan and some 
companions, being in lack of money, 
agreed to the following trick : A peasant, 
driving sheep, was accosted by one of the 
accomplices, who laid a wager that his 
sheep were hogs, and agreed to abide by 
the decision of the first person they met. 
This, of course, was Scogan, who instantly 
gave judgment against the herdsman. 

^ A similar joke is related in the Hit<h 
padesa, an abridged version of Pilpay's 
Fables, In this case the “ peasant" is 
represented by a Brahmin carrying a 
goat, and the joke was to persuade the 
Brahmin that he was carrying a dog. 
“How is this, friend," says one, “ that you, 
a Brahmin, carry on your back such an 
unclean animal as a dog?" “ It is not a 

dog," says the Brahmin, “but a goat; " 
and trudged on. Presently another made 
the same remark, and the Brahmin, be¬ 
ginning to doubt, took down the goat to 
look at it. Convinced that the creature 
was really a ^oat, he went on, when 
presently a third made the same re¬ 
mark. The Brahmin, now fully persuaded 
that his eyes were befooling him, threw 
down the goat and went away without it; 
whereupon the three companions took 
possession of it and cooked it. 

H In Thyl EuUnspiegel we have a 
similar hoax. Eulenspiegel .sees a man 
with a piece of green cloth, which he re¬ 
solves to obtain. He emplt^s two con¬ 
federates, both priests. Says Eulenspiegel 
to the man, “ What a famous piece of 
blue cloth I Where did you get it?^' 
“Blue, you fool I why, it is green." 
After a short contention, a bet is made, 
and the question in dispute is referred to 
the first comer, This was a confederate, 
and he at once decided that the cloth was 
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blue. ** You are both in the same boat," 
says the man, which I will prove by the 
priest yonder.” The question being put 
to the priest, is decided against the man, 
and the three rogues divide the cloth 
amongst them. 

IF Another version is in novel 8 of For- 
tini. llie joke was that certain kids he 
had for sale were capons. (See Dunlop : 
History of Fiction, viii., article "Ser 
Giovanni.”) 

(Dr. Andrew Borde published, in 1626, 
a collection of faceticc which he called 
"Scogan's jests," after Scogan, the 
favourite court fool of Edward IV. See 
Miller, Jot, p. 706.) 

Scone [Skoon] Stone, a palladian 
stone. The tradition is that it was the 
“pillow "on which the Patriarch Jacob 
slept at Bethel. It was transported to 
Egypt; Gathelus (son of Cecrops king 
of Atiiens), who married Scotia (daughter 
of the pharaoh), alarmed at Jhe fame of 
Moses, fled to Brigantia, in Spain, carry¬ 
ing the stone with him, as a palladium ; 
Simon Brech (the favourite son of Milo 
the Scot) carried it from Brigantia to 
Ireland. It was afterwards heaved into the 
sea for an anchor during a violent storm, 
and when the sea lulled it was set on the 
Hill of Tara (Ireland), and became the 
Lia fail or “ stone of destiny,” and on it 
Fergus Eric and his descendants were 
crowned. Fergus (who led the Dalriads 
to Argyllshire, and became the founder of 
the Scottish monarchy) removed it to 
Dunstoffnage, and as the Scotch migrated 
eastwards they carried the stone with them, 
and, in 840, set it up in Scone. Here it 
was encased in a wooden chair and 
placed beside a cross on the east of the 
“monastic ceremony.” The kings of 
Scotland, at their coronation, were seated 
on this chair by the earls of Fife, and it 
was made the Stdes principalis of Scot¬ 
land, so that the kings of Scotland were 
called “ the kings of Scone,” and Perth 
was their capital. Edward 1 .1 took it to 
London, and it still remains in West¬ 
minster Abbey, where it forms the support 
of Edward the Confessor’s chair, the 
coronation chair of the British monarebs. 

Ni foUat fatum. Scotl, quocunque locatum 

iDYenlent lapid«m, require tenentur ibidem. 

Lardner: History qf Scotland, i. 67 (1833). 

Wtmn er this stone Is placed, the fiites decree. 

Ttui Scottish race shall there the sovereigns 

(Of course, the ‘ * Scottish race ” is 
the dynasty of the Stuarts and their 
•accessors.) 
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Scotch Guards, in the service of the 
French kings, were called his garde du 
corps. The origin of the guard was this : 
When St. Louis entered upon his first 
crusade, he was twice saved from death 
by the valour of a small band of Scotch 
auxiliaries under the commands of the 
earls of March and Dunbar, Walter 
Stewart, and sir David Lindsay, In 
gratitude thereof, it was resolved that 
“ a standing guard of Scotchmen, recom¬ 
mended by the king of Scotland, should 
evermore form the body-guard of the 
king of France.” This decree remained 
in force for five centuries.— Grant; The 
Scottish Cavalier, xx. 

Sco'tia Scotland; sometimes called 
“Scotia Minor.” The Venerable Bede 
tells us that Scotland was called Cale¬ 
donia till A.D. 258, w'hen it was invaded 
by a tribe from Ireland, and its name 
changed to Scotia. 

Scotia Magfna or Major, Ireland. 

Scotland. So called, according to 
legend, from Scota daughter of Pharaoh. 
What gives this legend especial interest 
is, that when Edw'ard I. laid claim to the 
country as a fief of England, he pleaded 
that Brute the British king, in the days 
of Eli and Samuel, had conquered it. 
The Scotch, in their defence, pleaded 
their independence in virtue of descent 
from Scota daughter of Pharaoh. This 
is not fable, but sober history.— Rytmr: 
Fcedera, I. ii. (1703). 

Scotland Tard (London). So called 
from a palace which stood there for the 
reception of the king of Scotland when 
he came to England to pay homage to 
his over-lord the king of England. 

Scotland a Fief of Engfland. 

When Edward I. laid claim to Scotland 
as a fief of the English crown, his ^eat 
plea was that it was awarded to Adelstan 
by direct miracle, and, therefore, could 
never be alienated. His advocates seri¬ 
ously read from The Life and Miracles 
of St, John of Beverley this extract; 
Adelstan went to drive back the Scot^, 
who had crossed the border, and, oa 
reaching the Tyne, St. John of Beverley 
appear^ to him, and bade him cross the 
river at daybreak. Adelstan obeyed, and 
reduced the whole kingdom to submission. 
On reaching Dunbar, in the return march, 
Adelstan prayed that some rign might be 
given, to testify to all ages that Goa had 
delivered the kingdom into hit hands. 
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Whereupon he was commanded to strike 
the basaltic rock with his sword. This 
did he, and the blade sank into the rock 
*'as if it had been butter,” cleaving it 
asunder for “an ell or more.” As the 
cleft remains to the present hour, in testi¬ 
mony of this miracle, why, of course, cela 
va sans dire. — Rymer: /wdera, I. i. 771 

U703). 

Scotland’s Scourge, Edward 1. 
Scotdrum AJalleui {1239, 1272-1307). 

His son, Edward II., buried him in 
Westminster Abbey, where his tomb is 
still to be seen, with the following inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

Eflwardns I-onsnis, Scotonira Malleus, hlc est. 

(Our Lotijjslianlcs, “Scotland’s Scourgn,”lies here.) 

Drayton : Polyottnon, xvii. (1613). 

So Longshanks, Scotland's Scourge, the land laid 

yraste. 

Ditto, xxii. (t 6 n). 

Scots [scui^e, ‘*a wanderer, a rover”], 
the inhabitants of the western coast of 
Scotland. As this part is very hilly and 
barren, it is unfit for tillage ; and the in¬ 
habitants used to live a roving life on the 
produce of the chase, their cliief employ¬ 
ment being the rearing of cattle. 

The Caledonians became divided into two distinct 
nations . . . those on the western ccKist which was hilly 
and barren, and those towards tiie east where the land 
is nt for tillage. ... As the employment of the former 
djd not fix them to one phu'e. they removed from one 
heath to another, as suited best with their convenience 
i»r inclination, anti were called by their neighbours 
S, uitt, or the “ wandering nation."— Dissertation on 

r Poems of Ossian 

Scots \^Th€ Royal). The hundred 
cuirassiers, called hovimes des armes, 
which formed the body-guard of the 
French king, were sent to Scotland in 
1633 by Louis XIIL, to attend the coro¬ 
nation of Charles I. at Edinburgh. On 
the outbreak of the civil war, eight years 
afterwards, these cuirassiers loyally ad- 
hered to the crown, and received the title 
of “ The Royal Scots,” At the downfall 
of the king, the hommes des armes re¬ 
turned to France. 

Scott (Sir Waller), the novelist and 
poet (1771-1832). 

Tike Southern Scott. Ariosto is so 
called by lord Byron. 

First rose 

The Tuscan fiather’s “comedy divine ” IDanii/Ji 
Then, not unequal to the Florentine, 

The southern ^ott, the minstrel who called forth 
A new creation with his magic line. 

And, like the Ariosto of the North [sir IV. Sc»tt\ 

Sang ladj'e-love and war, romance and knightly worth. 

£yrm : Childe Ha rood, iv. 40 (1817). 

(Dantd was born at Florence.) 

The Walter Scott of Belgium, Hendrick 
CoDsdenoe (nineteenth century). 


The Swiss Walter Scott, Zoschokke 
(1771-1848). 

SoottUli Anacreon {Tie). Alea 

ander Scot is so called by Pinkerton. 

Scottish Boanergfes { The), Robert 
and James Haldane. Robert died 184a, 
aged 79, and James 1851. 

Scottish Chiefs (The), a novel by 
Jane Porter (t8io). Robert Bruce and 
William Wallace are introduced. 

Scottish Hogarth (The), David 
Allen (17.14-1796). 

Scottish Homer (The), William 
Wilkie, author of an epic poem in rhyme 
entitled The Epigoniad (1753). 

Scottish Solomon ( ThA, James VI. 
of Scotland, subsequently called James 1 . 
of England (1566, 1603-1625). 

(The French Sully more aptly called 
him “The Wisest Fool in Christen¬ 
dom,”) 

Scottish Teniers (The), sir David 
Wilkie (1785-1841). 

Scottish Theoc'ritos (The), Allan 
Ramsay (1685-1758). 

Scotus. There were two sch(X)hnen 
of this name : (i) John Scotus Erigena, a 
native of Ireland, who died 886, in the 
reign of king Alfred ; and (2) John Duns 
Scotus, a Scotcliman, who died 1308. 
Longfellow confounds these two in his 
Golden Legend when be attributes the 
I-4itin version of St. Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite to the latter sclioolrnan. 

Ami done Into Latin by that Scottish beast, 
Erigena JolMune.s. 

Long/ellmv : The Golden Lejptttd (1851). 

Scourers, a class of dissolute young 
men, often of the better class, who in¬ 
fested the streets of I^ndon in the seven¬ 
teenth century, and thought it capital fun 
to break windows, upset sedan-chairs, 
beat quiet citizens, and molest young 
women. 'Phese young blades called them¬ 
selves at different limes, Muns, Hectors, 
Scourers, Nickers. Hawcubites, and Mo¬ 
hawks or Mohocks. 

Scourge of Christians ( The), 
Nouretldin-MahmCld of Damascus (iii6^ 
1174). 

Soonxgfo cf God ( The), Attila king 
of the Huns, called Ma^ellum Dei (•. 
434-453). Gens^ric king of the Vandals 
was called I trga Dei (^, reigned 4S9- 
477). 
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Scourge of Piincee {TA^), Pietru 
Aretino of Arezzo, a merciless satirist of 
kings and princes, but very obscene and 
licentious. JIc called himself, “Aretino 
the Divine” (1492-1557). 

Thus Aretin of late got reputation 

By scour^iuj; lcui);s. as Luciao did of old 

By sccrniujf j|,nids. 

Brot>ke: InijuisiHoH ufon Fame (1554-1628), 

IF Suidas called Liician “ The Blas¬ 
phemer ; ” and he added that he was 
torn to pieces by dogs for his impiety. 
Some of his works attack the hen then 
philosophy and religion. His Jitpiier 
Convicted shows ^npiitr to be powerless, 
and Jupiter the Tragedian shows Jupiter 
and the other gods to be mytlis (lao- 
aoo). 

Scourge of Scotland, Edward 1. 
Scotdrum Malleus (1239, 1272-1307). 

Scrape-All, a soapy, psalm-singing 
hypocrite, who combines with Cheatly to 
supply young heirs with c^h at most 
exorbitant usury. (Sec f'fTEAffLY, p. 199-) 
—Shad well: Squire 0/ A Isa fia (1688). 

Scrape on, Gentlemen. Hadrian 
went once to the public baths, and, 
seeing an old soldier scraping himself 
with a potsherd for want of a flesh-brush, 
sent him a sum of money. Next day, 
the. bath was crowded with potsherd 
scrapers; but the emperor said when he 
saw them, “Scrape on, gentlemen, but 
you will not sempe an acquaintance with 
me.** 

Scribble, an attorney's clerk, who 
tries to get married to Polly Honey- 
combe, a silly, novel-struck girl, but well 
off. He is happily foiled in his scheme, 
and Polly is saved from the consequences 
of a most unsuitable match.-»-Ca/»w« the 
Elder : Polly Honeycomht (1760). 

Scrible'rus {Cornelius), father of 
Martiuus. He w'as noted for his pe¬ 
dantry, and his odd whims about the 
education of his son. 

Mariinus Scriblcrus, a man of capacity, 
^’ho had read everything ; but his judg¬ 
ment was worthless, and his taste per¬ 
verted.— J)Arbuthnot: Memoirs of the 
Extraordinary Life, Works, and Dis¬ 
coveries tf Mariinus Scriblerus. 

N.B.—These “memoirs’* were in¬ 
tended to be the first instalment of a 
general satire on the false taste in litera¬ 
ture prevalent in the time of Pope. The 
only parts of any moment that were 
written of this intended series were 
Pope’s Treatise of the Bathos or Art ef 


Sinking in Poetry,^ and his Memoirs oj 
P, P., Clerk of this Parish (1727), in 
ridicule of Dr. Burnet’s History of His 
Own Time, The Dunciad is, however, 
preceded by a Prolegomena, ascribed to 
Martinus Scriblerus, and contains his 
notes and illustration.s on the poem, thus 
connecting this merciless satire with the 
original design, 

Scriever {Jock), the apprentice of 
Duncan Macwheeble (bailie at TuDy 
Veolan to Mr. Cosmo Comyne Bradwar- 
dinc baron of Hradwardine and Tally 
Veolan).— Scott: IVaverley {uinet, George 
II.). 

Scriptorea Becem, a collection of 
tea ancient chronicles on English history, 
in one vol. folio, London, 1652, editi^ 
by Roger Twysden and John Selden. 
7 'he volume contains : (i) Simeon Du- 
nelmensis [Simeon of Durham], Historia ; 
(2) Johannes Hagustaldensis [John of 
ilexhamj, Historia Continuata ; (3) Ri* 
chardus Hagustaldensis [Richard of 
Hexham], De Gestis P gis SUphani (4^ 
Ailredus Rievallensis [Ailred of Rievalj. 
Historia (genealogy of the kings^ *, (5I 
Radulphus de Diceto [Ralph of DicetoJ 
Abbieviationes Chroniiovum and Yfnag%- 
nes Historiarum; (6) Johannes Bromp- 
ton, Chronicon ; (7) Gerva-.iu.s Doroborn- 
ensis [Gervase of Dover], Chronica, etc, 
(burning and repair of Dover Church : 
contentions betwetm the monks of Can¬ 
terbury and archbishoj) Baldwin; and 
lives of the archbishops of Canferbuiy); 

(8) Thomas Stubbs (a dominican), Chiro- 
nica Pontifeum ecc. Eborat, Yorlri ; 

(9) Guilielmus Thorn Caniuaricn.sis (of 
Canterbury], Chronica: and (10) Henri- 
cus Knighton Leiccsirensis [of LxriccsterJ 
Chronica, fThe last three are cliroiiicles 
of “ pontiffs'’ or archbishops ) 

Scriptorea Quinque, better known 
as Serrptores post Bedam, published at 
Frankfiirt, 1601, in one vol. folio, and 
containing: (i) Willielm Mahnesburien- 
sis, De Gestis Etegum Anglorum, Historia 
Novella, and De Gestis Pontifeum An- 
glorum: (2) Henry Huntindoniensis. 

Historia; 13) Roger Hovedeni [Hovc- 
den]. Annates; (4) Eihelwerd, Chronica, 
and (5) Ingulphus Croylandensis [of Croy- 
landj, Historia, 

Scriptorea Trea, three “hypo 
thetical^ writers on ancient history, 
which Dr. Bertram professed to hate 
discovered between the years 1747 and 
*757* They are called Richardus Corin- 
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ensis [of Cirenceste»'], De Situ Britan- 
nia; Gildas BadonKcus; and Nennius 
Banchorensis [of Bangorl J. E. Mayor, 
in his preface to Ricarai de Cirencestria 
Speculum Historiale, has laid bare this 
literary forgery. (See Forgers, p. 3S6.) 

(I'he title of Bertram’s book is Britan- 
nicarum Gentium Historite Antiquee, 
Scriptores ires, Gildas was called Ba- 
donicus " because he was born on the 
day of the battle of Baden or Bath.) 

Scrixitores post Bedam, William 
-of Malmesbury, Henry of Huntingdon, 
Roger de Hoveden, Ethelwerd, Ingul- 
phus of Croyland. 

Scriptiire. Parson Adams’s wife 
said to her husband that in her opinion 
“ it was blasphemous to talk of .Scriptures 
out of church.”— Fielding: Joseph An- 
drews. 

A great imnrcsr>ion In my youth 

Was maJe liy Mrs. Adams, where she cries, 

" That Scriptures out of clmrcli are blasphemous." 

Byriyn . D'm yuan, xiiu 96 (1824), 

Scrog'g'en, a poor hack author, cele¬ 
brated by Goldsmith in his Description of 
an Author s Bedi hamicr. 

Scrog'g'enfl (Giles), a peasant, w'ho 
courted Molly Brown, but died j^t 
before the wedding day, Molly cried 
and cried for him, till she cried herself 
asleep. Fancying that she saw Giles 
Scroggens’s ghost standing at her bed¬ 
side, she exclaimed in terror, What do 
you want?” "You for to come for to 
go along with me," replied the ghost. 
"I ben’l dead, you fool I” said Molly; 
but the ghost rejoined, " WTjy, that's no 
rule.” Then, clasping her round the 
waist, he exclaimed, "Come, come with 
me, ere morning beam.” "1 won’ll” 
shrieked Molly, and woke to find " ’twas 
nothing but a dream.”— A Comic Ballad, 

Scrog’fifs (Sir William), one of the 
judges.— Sir W, Scott: Pevwil of the 
Peak (lime, Charles II.). 

Scrooge (Bdeneser), partner, exo* 
Ctitor, and heir of old Jacob Marley, 
stock-broker. When first introduced, he 
is *'a squeezing, grasping, covetous old 
hunks, sharp and hard as a flint; ” with¬ 
out one particle of sympathy, loving no 
one, and by none belov^. One Christ¬ 
mas Day, Ebenezer Scrooge see.s three 
ghosts; The Ghost of Christmas Past; 
the Ghost of Christmas Present ; and the 
Ghost of Christmas To-corae. The first 
takes him back to his young life, shows 
him what Christmas was to him when a 
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schoolboy, and when he was an appren¬ 
tice ; reminds him of his courting a 
)^oung girl, whom he forsook as he grew 
rich; and shows him that sweetheart ot 
his young days married to another, and 
the mother of a happy family. The 
second ghost shows him the joyous home 
of his clerk Bob Cratchit, who has nine 
people to keep on 15J. a week, and yet 
could find wherewithal to make mer^ on 
this day ; it also shows him the family of 
his nephew, and of others. The third 
ghost shows him what would be hi.s lot 
if he died as he then was, the prey of 
harpies, the jest of his friends on 'Change, 
the world's uncared-for waif. These 
visions wholly change his nature, and 
he becomes benevolent, charitable, and 
cheerful, loving all, and by all beloved.— 
Dickens: A Christmas Carol (in five 
staves, 1813). 

Serov, the clerk of lawyer GIo.ssin.— 
Sir IV. Scott: Guy Mannering (time, 
George II.). 

Scrub, a man-of-all-work to lady 
Bountiful. He descrilxis his duties thus - 

Of a Monday 1 drive the &’jach, of a Tuesday I driv* 
the plou^. on Wednesday I follow the hounds, oa 
Thursday 1 dun the tenants, on Friday I go to lu irkct, 
on Saturday I draw warrants, and on Suudtiy 1 draw 
heox,—Parfuhar: Th* BtaMiiC Strataiitm,Vl\, 4(1707). 

One day, when Weston [1737-1776] was announced to 
play “Scrub,**he sent to request a loan of raoney from 
Ganick, which was refused; whoreu|;K>D Weston did 
not put in hit appearance in the Ereeu-room. So Car> 
rick came to u»e foot-ll^hts ana said, •* Ladies .^nd 
R^ctttlemen, Mr. Weston belnif taken suddenly ill, he Is 
not capable of ai>[)earin|2: before you this evenin;;, and 
CO with your permission I will porforui the part of 
* Scrub ’ in his stead." Weston, who was; in the gaSlcry 
with a sham bailiff, now hallooed out, “lam here, but 
the bailiff won’t let me come I *' The audience roared 
with laughter, ciamonred for Weston, insisted he should 
play “Scrub," and the manager was obliged to advance 
the loan and release the debtor.—S/trtV a/ the PublU 
yaumalf ( 1835 ). 

Scmbin^d&y the lady who "lived by 
the scouring of pots in Dyot Street, 
Bloomsbury Square.” 

Ob, was I a quart, jplnt, or gill. 

To be scruobod by her delicate hands 1. ,. 

My parlour that’s next to the sky 
I'd quit, her blest maaslon to share; 

So h.-q>py to live and to die 
In Oyot Street, Bloomsbury Square. 

Rhodes: It<Mtn&asies Furiesc (1790). 

Scruple, the friend of Random, He 
IS too honest for a rogue, and too con¬ 
scientious for a rake. At Calais he met 
Harriet, the elder daughter of sir David 
Dunder of Dunder Hau, near Dover, and 
fell in love with her. Scruple subse¬ 
quently got invited to Dunder Hall, and 
was told that his Harriet was to be 
married next day to lord Snolt, a 
stumpy, " gummy ” fogey of five and 
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forty. Harriet hated the idea, and 
agreed to elope with Scruple; but her 
father discovered by accident the inten¬ 
tion, and intercepted it. However, to 
prevent scandal, he gave his consent to 
the union, and discovered that Scruple, 
both in family and fortune, was quite 
suitable for a son-in-law .—Col man : 
Wayj and Means (17S8). 

Sou'damour (Sir), the knight be¬ 
loved by Am'oret (whom Britomart de¬ 
livered from Bu-syrane the enchanter), 
and whom she ultimately married. He 
is called Scudamour from (rlyrtt d amour 
<*'the shield of love*'), which he carried 
(bk. iv. lo). This shield was hung by 
golden bands in the temple of V^enus, 
and under it was written— 

Bleised the man that well can u&e this Miss : 
Whoscever b« the slueld, faire Amoret be his. 

Sir Scudamour, determined to wan the 
prize, had to fight with twenty combatants, 
overthrew them all, and the shiejj^ was his. 
When he saw Amoret in the company of 
Britomart dressed as a knight, he was 
racked with jealousy, and went on his 
wanderings, accompanied by nurse Glaucd 
for "his ’s(juire; ” but somewhat later, 
seeing Britomart without her helmet, he 
fell that his jealousy w'as groundless jbk. 
iv. 6). Ilis tale is told ^ himself (bk. 
iv. \q).—S penser: Faerie Queene, iiu, iv. 
(1590-6), 

Sonlptnre (Father of French), Jean 
Goujon (1510-1572). G. I’ilon is so 
called also (1515-1590). 

Scyld, the king of Denmark preceding 
Beowulf. The Anglo-Saxon epic poem 
called Beowulf (sixth century) begins 
with the death of Scyld. 

At his Nopointed time, Scyld decMuwd, very decrepit, 
and went Into the peace of tite l..<.irrL They . . . bore 
him to thes«a>thore as be himself re<)uested... . There 
on the beach stood the rinip-prowed ship, the vehicle of 
the noble . . . ready lo set oot. They laid down the <Ie*r 
prince, the distributor of linipi. in the bosom of the ship, 
the mighty one beside the mast . . . thev set up a golden 
ensign hi|^ overhead . . . they gave bun to the deep. 
Sad was thetr spirit, mournful their mood.— 
B€tmn^/{»Xk. Anglo-Saxon poem, iSasl* 

Scylla and Cliarybdis. The 

fofmer was a rock, in which dwell Scylla, 
a hideous monster encompassed with dogs 
and wolves. The latter was a whirlpool, 
into which Charybdis was metamor¬ 
phosed .—Classic FabU. 

and diarybdia of Soot- 

lanOt the "Swalchie whirlpool,” and the 
Merry Men of Mey,” a bed of broken 
water which boils like a witch's caldron, 
on the south side of the Stroma Channet 


{" Merry Men"men ’ is a corruption 
of main in this phrase.) 

Scythian (That Brave), Darius the 
Persian. According to Herod'otos, all 
the south-east of Europe used to be called 
Scythia, and Xenophon calls the dwellers 
south of the Caspian Sea "Scythians” 
also. In fact, by Scythia was meant the 
south of Russia and w^est of Asia ; hence 
the Hungarians, a Tartar horde settled 
on the east coast of the Caspian, who, in 
889, crossed into Europe, are spoken of 
as "Scythians,” and lord Brooke calls 
the Persians "Scythians.” The reference 
below is to the following event in Persian 
history : The death of Smerdis was kept 
for a time a profound secret, and one of 
the officers about the court who resembled 
him, usurped the crown, calling himself 
brother of the late monarch. Seven of 
the high nobles conspired together, and 
slew the usurper, but it then became a 
question lo which of the seven the crown 
should be offered. 'Fhey did not toss for 
it, but they did much the same thing. 
They agreed to give the crown to him 
whose horse neighed first. Darius's horse 
won, and thus Darius became king of the 
Persian empire. 

That brave Scythian, 

Who foun<l more sweetness in his horse's neighing 

Thau all the Phrygian, Durian, Lydian ^ymg. 

LL.rJ BtoolU h 554-1608). 

N.B.—Marlowe calls Tambuilaine ol 
Tartary " a Scythian.” 

Ycwi shall hear the Scythian Tamburlaine 

TUreaieniug the world with high ascuunding terms. 

Mar lev* : Tamburlaxfu Iprologuc, 1^7). 

Scythian's Name (The). Humber 
or Humbert king of the Huns invaded 
England during the reign of Locrin. 
some 1000 years B.a In his flight, be 
was drowned in the river Abus, which 
has ever since been called the Humber, 
after "the Scythian's name.”— Geofprey : 
British History, ii. 2 {1142) ; and MtUom 
History of England. 

Or HumlMsr loud th.>t Iceeps the Scythian's name. 

MiiSen : ^aeatixm HxerdSt (l6^). 

Sea ( The Great). The Mediterranean 
was so called by the ancients. 

Sea {The XVaterUssV Prester John, in 
his letter lo Manuel Coinnenus eraperoi 
of Constantinople, says that in his country 
there is a " waterless sea,” which none 
have ever crossed. It consists of tumbling 
billows of sand, never at rest, and contains 
fish of most excellent flavour* 

Three days' journey from the coast ol 
the Sand Sea is a mountain whence rolls 
down a " waterless river,” oon^stlng Wl 
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small stones, which crumble into sand 
when they reach the sea." 

Near the Sand Sea is a fountain called 
Mussel, because it is contained in a basin 
like n mussel-shell. This is a test foun¬ 
tain, Those who test it, strip off their 
clothes, and, if true and leal, the water 
rises three times, till it covers their head. 

Sea-Born Citj {TAt ), Venice. 

Sea-Captain (Tke), a drama by lord 
Lytton (1839). Norman, “the sea-cap¬ 
tain,'* was the son of lady Arundel by her 
first husband, who was murdered. He 
was bom three days after his father’s 
murder, and was brought up by Onslow, 
a village priest. At 14 he went to sea, 
and became the captain of a man-of-war. 
Lady Arundel married again, and had 
another son named Percy. She wished 
to ignore Norman, and to settle the title 
and estates on Percy, but it was not to be. 
Norman and Percy both loved Violet, a 
ward of lady Arundel. Violet, however, 
lovtsd Norman onlj^. A scheme laid to 
murder Norman failed ; at the end Nor¬ 
man was acknowledged by his mother, re¬ 
conciled to his brother, and married Violet. 


Sea-Girt Isle ( T/tf), Great Britain. 

Sea-Oreen BK>b68pierre. So Car- 
lyle calls Robespierre. The epithet was 
Arrowed from Shakespeare. 

Armandc. Of what complexion was DcUlah! 

M9A. Of the sea-water ^eea, sir. 

Lavt’s Labour's Lost, act L sc. a (1594)- 

(Delilah was called sea-green because 
she was jealous, and Robespierre was 
jealous of Danton. The w hole of Carlyle’s 
French Revolution is in imitation 01 the 
Renaissant period, the worst style possible 
—neither poetry nor prose. It is well 
that it has found no imitators.) 


Sea-King’s Daughter from over 
the Sea. Bo Tennyson call the princess 
of Wales, in his Welcorm io Alexandra 
(March 7,1863). 

Sea of Sedge {The), the Red Sea. 
This sea so abounds with sedge that in the 
Hebrew Scriptures ilis called * ‘ The Weedy 
or Sedgy Sea.” Milton refers to it; be says 
the reb«l angels were numberless as the 

. . . tcattered sedee 

Aftote. vhco the fierce winds Orion armed 

Batlt vexed the Red Sea coast. 

Milton ; Paradtso Last, L 304 


Sea of Stare, the source of the Yellow 
kiver, in Thibet; so called because of the 
musual sparkle of the waters. 


Like It tea of itara, 

rke huadrad touTces of Hoatmho ysIUw JRivsr}, 
SonOniy: Thabata ths fftstroj/sr, vi x» 


Seaforth ( The earl of), a royalist In 
the service of king Charles 1 .—Sir W* 
Sc^i : Legend of Montrose (time, Charles 

Seasons {The), a descriptive poem in 
blank verse, by James Thomson, “ Win¬ 
ter” (1726), “Summer”(1727), “Spring" 
(1728), “Autumn” (1730). “Winter" 
is inscribed to the earl of Wilming¬ 
ton; “Summer” to Mr. Doddington; 
“Spring” to tlie countess of Hereford ; 
and “Auluiun" to Mr. Onslow. 

(1) In “Winter,” after describing the 
season, the poet introduces his episode ol 
a traveller lost in a snowstorm, “ the 
creeping cold lays him along the snow, 
a stiffened corse," of wife, of children, 
and of friend unseen. The whole book 
contains 1069 lines. 

(2) “Summer" begins with a descrip¬ 
tion of the season, and the rural pursuits 
of haymaking and sheep-shearing ; 
passes on to the hot noon, when “nature 
pants, and every stream looks languid.” 
After describing the tumultuous character 
of the season in the torrid zone, he returns 
to England, and describes a thunder¬ 
storm, in which CclAdon and Amelia are 
overtaken, 'f'he thunder growls, the 
lightnings flash, louder and louder crashes 
the aggravated roar, “ convulsing heaven 
and earth.” The maiden, terrified, clings 
to her lover for protection. “ Fear not, 
sweet innocence," he says. “ He who 
involves yon skies in darkness ever 
smiles on thee. 'Tis safety to be near 
thee, sure, and thus to clasp perfection.” 
As be speaks the words, a flash of light¬ 
ning strikes the maid, and lays her a 
blackened corpse at the young man’s feet 
I'he poem concludes with the more peace¬ 
ful scenery of a summer’s evening, when 
the story of Damon and Musia6ra is 
introduced. Damon had long loved the 
beautiful Musidora, but met with scant 
encouragement. One summer’s evening, 
he accidentally came upon her bathing, 
and the respectful modesty of his lov<i so 
won upon the damsel that she wrote 
upon a tree, “ Damon, the time may 
come when you need not fly.” 'The 
whole book contains 1S04 lines. 

(3) In “Spring” the poet describes its 
general features, and its influence on the 
vegetable and animal world. He de¬ 
scribes a garden with its haram of flbowers, 
a grove w'ith its orchestra of song-birds 
making melody in their love, the rm^b 
world of brutes furious and fierce mth 
tlteir strong desire, and lastly mati tens- 
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pered by its infusive influence. The book 
contains X173 lines. 

(4) In “ Autumn ” we are taken to the 
harvest-field, where the poet introduces 
a story similar to that of Ruth and Boaz. 
His Ruth he calls Lavinin/* and his 
Boaz “Palernon.*‘ He then describes 
partridge and pheasant shooting, hare 
and fox hunting, all of which he con¬ 
demns. After luxuriating in the orchard 
and vineyard, he speaks of the emigration 
of birds, the falling of the sear and yellow 
leaf, and concludes with a eulogy of 
country life. The whole book contains 
1371 lines. 

*.* It is much to be regretted that the 
pK>et‘s order has not b^en pre.'.crved. The 
arrangement of the seasons into Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, is un¬ 
natural. and mars the harmony of the 
poet’s plan. 

Seatoxxian Frirte. The Rev. Thomas 
Seaton, Fellow of Chirc H.ill, Gfmbridge 
University, bequeathed the rents of his 
Kislingbury estnte for a yearly prize of 
jf40 to the l>t!st English poem on 9 
sacred subject announced in January, and 
sent in on or before Septemlaer 29 follow¬ 
ing. 

Sluill hoary Grants ciH her wble sons , , . 

Shall these apf'roach the Muse ? Ah, no ! she Aim, 

And even spurns the great beAtouian prt.:« 

; EngUsh Bants and ScoUh Brr/tfwff t (1809). 

Sebastes of Mytile'ne (4 

the assassin in the “ Immortal Guards.”— 
Sir IV. Scoit: Count of Paris 

(time, Rufus). 

SEBASTIAK, a young gentleman of 
Mcssalinft, brother to Viola. They were 
twins, and so much alike that they could 
not be distinguished except by their dress, 
Sebastian and his sister being shipwrecked, 
escaped to Illyria. Here Sebastian was 
mistaken for his sister (who had assumed 
man’s apparel), and was invited by the 
oountess Olivia to take shelter in her 
bouse from a street broil. Olivia was in 
love with Viola, and thinking Sebastian 
to be the object of her love, married him. 
— Shakespeare: Ttoel/ih Night 

SebastlaiL, brother of Alonso king of 
Naples, in The Tempest (1609). 

SebavtiaA, father of Valentine and 
Alice. — Fleicher: Mons. Thomas (1619). 

SelMUrtim, a name adopted by sir 
Henry Ponsonby, in his contributions to 
Notes ami Qvertes, (Died 1894*) 

SolMUitiaii (Thm), king of Portugal, It 


defeated In battle and taken prisoner by 
the Moors (1574). He is saved frora 
death by Dorax a noble Portuguese, 
then a renegade in the court of the 
emi>eror of Barbary. *1110 train being 
dismissed, Dorax takes off his turban, 
assumes his Portuguese dress, and is 
recognized as Alonzo of Alcazar.— Dry- 
den: Don Sebaitian (1690). 

The quarrd and reconciliation of Sebastian and 
Dorax [aliat AIohmo a/ Alcazar] is a masterly copy 
from a similar scene between Brutus and Cassius [,**• 
Shakespeare's yulius Cttsaf\—R. Chambers: 
Enji^lish Literature^ L 380. 

Don Sebastian, a name of terror to 
Moorish children. 

Nor shall Sebastian's formidable name 
Be loQjfer used to still the crying^ bal«. 

Dryden : Don Sebastian 

Sebastian {Don), or "The House of 
Braganza,” a romance by Anna Maria 
Porter (1800). 

Sebastian Z. of Brazil, who fell in 
the battle of Alcazarquebir in 1578. The 
legend is that he is not dead, but is 
patiently biding the fulness of time, 
wdien he will return, and make Brazil the 
chief kingdom of the earth. (Sec Bar¬ 
ba Rf«s A, p. 88.) 

The same is said of Arthur, Barbarossa 
(7.1,), Bobadil, Charlemagne, Desmond, 
Henry the Fowler, Ogier, Theodorick, 
and some others. 

In fact, in parts of Prance It Is supposed that 
Napoleon will come ag^bi to restore the longdom to 
Us dlory. And when L^ouis Napoleon conviTted the 
fdifbisctte, many voted in his favour, onder the notion 
that he was his uncle. 

Sebastoc'rator ( The), the chief 
officer of state in the empire of Greece. 
Same as Protosebasto.s.— Sir W. Scott: 
Count Robert of Paris (time, Rufas). 

Sebile (a syl.), la Dame du Lac, in 
the romance called Perce/orest, Her 
castle was surrounded by a river, on 
which rested so thick a fog that no one 
could sec across it Alexander the 
Great abode with her a fortnight to be 
cured of his wounds, and king Arthur 
was the result of this amour (vol. I 4 a). 

Second Knn’s Tale ( 7 *Af), in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Taies, (For the 
tale, see St. Cecili, p. 948. ) 

Secret Hill (The). Ossian said to 
Oscar, when he resigned to him the 
command of the morrow's battle, 
thine the secret hill to-night,*’ referring 
to the Gaelic custom of the commander 
of an army retiring to a secret hHI the 
night before a battle, to hold communion 
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with the ghosts of departed heroes.— 
Ossian: Cathlin of Cluiha, 

Secret Tribunal [The), the count 01 
the Holy Vehme.— Sir IV. Scott: Anns 
of Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Secrets, The Depository of the Secrets 
of all the World was the inscription over 
one of the brazen portals of Fakreddin’s 
valley. — Beckford: Vathek (1784). 

Secrets ( The ReveaUr of). (See under 
Ring, The Steel Ring, p. 916.) 

Sede, in Voltaire’s tragedy of Mahomet, 
was the character in which Falma, the 
groat French tragedian, made his dfbut in 
1787. 

Sedgfwick {Doomsday), William 
Sedgwick, a fanatical “ prophet ” in the 
Commonwealth, who pretended that it 
had been revealed to him in a vision 
that the day of doom was at hand. 

Sedillo, the licentiate with whom 
Gil Bias took service as a footman. 
Sedillo was a gouty old gourmand of 69. 
Being ill, he sent for Dr. Sangrado, 
who took from him six porringers of 
blood every day, and dosed him in¬ 
cessantly with w’arm water, giving him 
two or three pints at a time, saying, “ A 
patient cannot be blooded too much ; for 
it is a great error to suppose that blood 
is needful for the preservation of life. 
Warm water,*' he maintained. “ drunk in 
abundance, is the true specific in all 
distempers." When the licentiate died 
under this treatment, the doctor insisted 
it was because his patient had neither 
lost blood enough nor drunk enough 
warm water.— Lesage: Oil Bias, ii, i, 2 

(1715)- 

Sedley {Mr,), a wealthy London 
stock-broker, brought to rum by the 
fall of the Funds just prior to the battle 
of Waterloo. The old merchant then 
tried to earn a meagre pittance by selling 
wine, coals, or lottery-tickets by com¬ 
mission, but his bad wine and cheap 
coals found but few customers. 

Mrs. Sedley, wife of Mr. Sedley. A 
homely, kind-hearted, bonny, motherly 
woman in her prosperous days, but 
soured by adversity, and quick to take 
offence. 

Amelia Sedley, daughter of the stock¬ 
broker, educated at Miss Pinkerton’s 
academy, Chiswick Mall, and engaged 
to captain George Osborne, son of a rich 
London merchant. After the ruin of 


old Sedley, George married Amelia, and 
was disinherited by his father. He was 
adored by his young wife, but fell on 
the field of Waterloo. Amelia then 
returned to her father, and lived in great 
indigence, but captain Dobbin greatly 
loved her, and did much to relieve her 
worst wants. Captain Dobbin rose in 
his profession to the rank of colonel, and 
then married the young widow. 

Joseph Sedley, a collector, of Boggley 
Wollah ; a fat, sensual, conceited dandy, 
vain, shy, and vulgar. “ His excellency " 
fled from Brussels on the day of the battle 
between Napoleon and Wellington, and 
returned to Calcutta, where he bragged 
of his brave deeds, and made it appear 
that he w^as Wellington’s right hand; 
so that he obtained the sobriquet ot 
" WatHrloo Sedley.” He again returned 
to England, and became the “patron" 
of Becky Sharp (then Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, but separated from her hus¬ 
band). This lady proved a terrible 
dragon, fleeced him of all his money, 
and in six months he died under very 
suspicious circumstances. — Thackeray : 
Vanity Fair (1848). 

Sedley (Sir Charles), in the court ol 
Charles 11 .— Sir W. Scott: Woodstock 
(time, Commonwealth). 

See, the Conq.ueriiig Hero 
Comes ! This song stands at the open¬ 
ing of act ii. of Alexander the Great, a 
tragedy by N. I^e (a678). 

(Set to music by Handel, and intro¬ 
duced in the oratorio of Judas Maccabatus, 
*743 ) 

Seelenoooper (Captain), superin¬ 
tendent of the military hospital at Ryde, 
—Sir W, Scott: The Surgeons Daughter 
(time, George II.). 

Seer ( The Phughkeepsie), Andrew 
Jackson Davis. 

Segonti'ari, inhabitants of parts of 
Hampshire and Berkshire, referred to in 
the Commentaries of Ccesiir. 

Seioen'to (3 syl.), the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries of Italian notables, 
the period of bad taste and degenerate 
art. The degraded art is termed Seicen^ 
tista, and the notables of the p^od the 
Sekentisti, I'he style of writing was 
inflated and bombastic, and that of art 
was what is termed “ rocooa*’ The chief 
poet was Marini (i569--t6i3), the chief 
punter Cara'mggio the chief 
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sculptor Bernini (iSs>3-i68o), and the 
chief architect Borromini (155^9-1667). 

Seldel-Booklr, the most famous of 
all talismanisls. He made three of ex- 
traordinanr power : viz. a little golden 
fish, which would fetch from the sea 
whatever was desired of it; a poniard, 
which rendered the person who bore it 
invisible, and all others whom he wished 
to be so ; and a steel ring, which enabled 
the wearer to read the secrets of another's 
heart.— Comte de Caylus : Oriental Tales 
(“The Four Talismans," 1743). 

Seine (i syL), put for Paris. Tenny¬ 
son calls the red republicanism of Paris, 
“ The red fool-fury of the Seine.” 

Setting the Seine on fire. The Seine is 
a drag-net as well as a river. Hence 
drag-men are called in French lesphheurs 
d la seine. " He'll never set the Thames 
on fire ” is a similar pun, a temse being a 
; ieve for sifting flour, as well as ifce river 
(FVench/awtj, Italian tamiso, “a sieve," 
verb tamisare, “ to sift "). 

Sejanni {yEHus), a minister of 
Tibgnus, and commander of the praetorian 
guards. His affability made him a great 
favourite. In order that he might be 
the foremost man of Rome, all the 
children and grandchildren of the em¬ 
peror were put to death under sundry 
pretences. Drusus, the son of Tiberius, 
then fell a victim. Sejanus next persuaded 
the emperor to retire, and Tiberius went 
to Campania; but when the administra¬ 
tor assumed the title of emperor, Tiberius, 
roused from his lethargy, accused him of 
treason. The senate condemned him to 
be strangled, and his remains, being 
treated with the grossest contumely, were 
kicked into the Tiber, a.d. 31. 

(Tliis was the subject of Fien Jonson’s 
first historical play, entitled Sejanus, 
1603.) 

or S0jn, the record of all 
evil deeds, whether by men or the genii, 
kept by the recording angel. It also 
means that dungeon beneath tlie seventh 
earth, where Eblis and his companions 
are confined. 

Verily, tlie register of the deeds of the wicked Is 
surely m Seilin.-^Sa4r; Ai Xardn. UxxiiL 

S^lVone [Earl of). (See Palmer, 
EountUllt p. 798.) 

Selby (Captain), an officer in the 
guards.-^ir IV. Scoff Peveril of the 
(time, Charies H.). 


Self-denylngf Ordinance ( The), 

the name p^iven to an Act passed by the 
I^ng Parliament (December 9, 1644), by 
which the members bound themselvds not 
to accept certain posts, particularly com¬ 
mands in the army. 

IF A somewhat similar ordinance was 
adopted by the Melbourne Parliament 
in 1858. 

IF The name v'as given also to an 
arrangement made respecting British 
naval promotions and retirements in 1870. 

SELIM, son of Abdallah, who was 
murdered by his brother Giaffir (pacha of 
Aby'dosl. After the death of his brother, 
Giaffir (a syl.) took Selim under hif 
charge and brought him up, but treated 
Iiim with considerable cruelty. Giafiir 
had a daughter named Zuleika {3 syl.), 
wall whom Selim fell in love; but 
Zulcika thought he was her brother. As 
soon as Giaffir discovered the attachment 
of the two cousins, he informed his 
daughter that he intended her to marry 
Osmyn Bey; but Zuleika e]o{>ed with 
Selim, the pacha pursued after them, Selim 
was shot, Zuleika killed herself, and 
Giaffir was left childless and alone,— 
Byron : Bride of A hydos (1813). 

Selim, son of Acbar. Jehanguire was 
called Selim before his accession to the 
throne. He married Nourrnahal the 
'* Light of the Haram," but a coolness 
rose up between them. One night, Nour- 
mahal entered the sultan's banquet-room 
as a lute-player, and so charmed young 
Selim that he exclaimed, “ If Nourrnahal 
had so sung, I could have forgiven her 1 " 
It was enough. Nourrnahal threw off 
her disguise, and became reconciled to 
her husband. — Moore: Lalla Kookk 
(“ Light of the llaram," 1817). 

Selim, son of the Moorish king of 
Algiers. [Horush] Barbarossa, the Greek 
renegade, having made himself master 
of Algiers, slew the reigning king, but 
Selim escaped. After the lapse of seven 
years, he returned, under the assumed 
name of Achmet, and headed an uprising 
of the Moors. The insurgents succeeded, 
Barharossa was slain, the widowed queen 
Zaphira was restored to her husband's 
throne, and Selim her son married lrtn8 
the daughter of Barbarossa.— J. Brtmm: 
Barharossa (1742 or 1755). 

Selim, friend of Eton (the suppoaed 
son of Zamti the mandarin).-— 

The Orphan of China ( 1759 ). 
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Sel'ima, daugluer of Bajazet sultan 
of Tuskey, in love wiih prince Axalla, 
but promised by her father in marriage 
to Omar. When Selima refused to marry 
Omar, Bajazet would have slain her; but 
Tamerlane commanded both Bajazet and 
Omar to be seized. So every obstacle 
was removed from the union of Selima 
and Axalla.— Rowe: Tamerlane {ijoi), 

Sel'inta, one of the six Wise Men from 
the East led by the guiding star to Jesus. 
—KLopstock : 7'he Messiah, v. (1771). 

Selith, one of the two guaidian 
angels of the Virgin Mary and of John 
the Divine.— Klopstock: The Messiah, ix. 

(1771). 

Sellock {Cisly), a servant-girl in the 
service of lady and sir Geoffrey Pcvcril 
of the Peak.— Sir W. Scoti: Peveril of 
the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Selma, the royal residence of Fingal, 
in Morven (north-west coast of Scotland). 

Sebna, thy halls are siJrint. There is no sound m the 
woods of Morven.— Ossxnn ■ Lathmcn. 

Selva^g'io, the father of sir Industry, 
and the hero of 'I'homson's Castle of 
Indolence. 

In Fair\'-land there lived a knight of old, 

Of ft;ature stem, Selvaygio well y-clept: 

A rough, unpolished ni.in, robust and bold. 

But wondrous poor. He neither sowed nor re.iped ; 

Ne stores m summer for cold winter heaped. 

Jn bunting all his days away he wore— 

Now scorched by June, nowin Noveml>er steeped, 

Now pincliod by biting January sore. 

He still in woods pursued the liboard and the boar. 

Thomson : Castle 0/ Indolence, U. 5 (1745). 

Sem'ele (3 jy/.), ambitious of enjoy¬ 
ing Jupiter in all his glory, perished 
from the sublime effulgence of the god. 
This is substantially the tale of the 
second story of T. Moore's Lorves of the 
Angels. Liris ) requested her angel 
lover to come to her in all his angelic 
brightness ; but was burnt to ashes as she 
fell into his embrace. 

For majesty gives nouj^t to subjects, » • • 

A royaf smile, a guinea’s glorious rays, 

Like Slmel^. would kill us with its btaio. 

Teter Ptndar [y^r. WolcotJ: Progrest ^ 
Admiration (*809). 

Semi'da, the young man, the only 
son of a widow, raised from the dead by 
Jesus, as he was being carried from the 
walls of Nain. He was deeply in love 
with Cidli, the daughter of Jairus. 

He was in the bloom of Hfe. His h«fr bung in curls 
on his shoulderit, and he appeared asbeRUtifuias David 
when,dtting by the stream of Bethlehem.he’was ravished 
St th® TOic® of C^.~~Klopstock: The Messiah, 1®. 
(* 77 *)- 

Semiv'asnis, queen of Assyria, wife 
of Ninus. She survived her husband. 


and reigned. The glory of her reign 
stands out so prominently that she quite 
eclipses all the monarchs of ancient 
Assyria. After a reign of forty-two 
years, she resigned the crown to her sob 
Ninjras, and took her flight to heaven in 
the form of a dove. Semiramis was the 
daughter of Derefilo the fish-goddess 
and a Syrian youth. Being expo.sed in 
infancy, she was brought up by doves. 

Semiramis of the North, Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Waldemar III. of 
Denmark. At the death of her father, 
she succeeded him ; by the death of her 
husband, Haco VIII. king of Norway, 
she succeeded to that kingdom also; and 
having conquered Albert of Sweden, she 
added Sweden to her empire. Thus was 
she queen of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden (1353-1412). 

Semirhmis of the North, Catha¬ 
rine of Russia, a powerful and ambitious 
sovereign ; but licentious, sensual, and 
very immoral (1729-1796). 

Semkail, the angel oi the winds and 
waves. 

1 keep the winds In awe with the hand which you »ee 
li the air, and prevent the wind Haidge from coming 
foj*h. If I gave it freedom, it would reduce the universe 
to powtier. With niy other hand I hinder the sea from 
overflowing, without which prer.RUtion it would cover 
the face of the whole earth.—Comte de Caylns: 
Oriental Tales (“ History of Abdal Motalleb," 1743). 

Semo {Son oj), Cuthullin general of 
the Irish tribes. 

Sempro'nius, one of the “friends*’ 
of Timon of Athens, and “the first man 
that e'er received a gift from him.” 
When Timon sent to borrow a sum ol 
money of “his friend,” he excused him¬ 
self thus: “As Timon did not think 
proper to apply to me first, but asked 
others before he sent to me, I consider 
his present application an insult.” “Go,” 
said he to the servant, “ and tell your 
master— 

Who bates mine honour shall not know my coin," 
Shakespeare : Timon 0/ Athens, act iil. sc. 3 (xtioo). 

Sempro'nitts, a treacherous friend of 
Cato while in Utica. Scmproniiis tried 
to mask his treason by excessive zeal 
and unmeasured animosity agtiinst Caesar, 
with whom he was acting in alliance. 
He loved Marcia, Cato’s daughter, but 
his love was not honourable love; and 
when he attempted to carry off the lady 
by force, he was slam by Juba the 
Numidian prince.— Addison : Cato (1713) 
IB «onc«al 

My Uipughts in pva^, ‘tis the mrm wny. 

IB bellow out for Rom® and for my coueuf, 
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And month at C»sar tUI I skake the senate. 

Your cold hypocrisy’s a stale device. 

A wont'out trick. 

Act 1 .1. 

Sena^XLUB (5/.), the saint who fled 
to the island of Scattery, and resolved 
that no woman should ever step upon the 
isle. An angel led St. Can'ara to the 
isle, but Senanus refused to admit her.— 
Moore: IrUh Melodies (“St. Senanus 
and the Lady," 1814). 

Son'ecaf The Christian)^ bishop Hall 
of Norwich (1574-1656). 

Sene'na (3 syL), a Welsh maiden in 
love with Car^doc. She dressed in boy’s 
clothes, and, under the assumed name of 
Mervyn, became the page of the princess 
Goervyl. This did she that she might 
follow her lover to America, when Madoc 
colonized Caer-Macloc. Senena was 
promised in m«arriage to another; but 
when the wedding-day arrived and ail was 
ready, the bride was nowhere to be found. 

. . . she doffed ^ 

Her bridal robes, and dipt her grolden locks, 

And put on boy’s attire, thro' wood and wild 
To seek her own tiu« love , and over se.i. 
Forsaking ail for him, she followed him. 

Southey : Afeuioc, ii. 23 {1805). 

Seimac'lieriby called by the Orien¬ 
tals king Moussai.— Notes to 
the Kor&n (seventeenth century). 

(One of the best sacred lyrics in the 
language is Byron’s Destruction of Senna¬ 
cherib's Army.) 

Seunamar, a very skilful architect 
who built at Hirah, for Ndnian-al-A6uar 
king of Hirah, a most magnificent palace. 
In order that he might not build another 
equal or superior to it for some other 
monarch, N6man cast him headlong from 
the highest tower of the building.— 
D'Herbelot: Bibliofhbque Orientate 

IT A parallel tale is told of Neim'heid 
(3 syL), who employed four architects to 
build for him a palace in Ireland, and 
then, jealotis lest they should build one 
like it or superior to it for another 
monarch, he had them all privately put 
to death. — O' Bailor an : Histeny of 
Ireland. 

Sense and Seneibility, a novel by 
Jane Austen (i8ii). 

Sensitive {Lord)» a young nobleman 
of amorous proclivities, who marries 
Sabina Rosny, a French refugee. In 
Padua, but leaves her, more from reck¬ 
lessness than wickedness, fie comes to 
England and pajfs court to lady Ruby, 
a rich young widow; but lady Ruby 
knowa of his marriage to the young 


French girl, and so hints at ft that his 
lordship, who is no libertine, and has a 
great regard for his honour, sees that his 
marriage is known, and tells lady Ruby 
he will start without delay to Padua, 
and bring his young wife home. This, 
however, was not net'dful, as Sabina was 
at the time the guei>t of lady Ruby. She 
is called forth, and lord Sensitive openN 
avows her to be his wife. —Cumberland: 
First Ljrve ( 1796). 

Sentimental Journey (The), by 
Laurence Sterne (1768). It was intended 
to be sentimental sketches of a tour 
through Italy in 1764, but he died soon 
after ccmplcting the first part. The 
tourist lands at Calais, and the first 
incident is his interview with a poor 
monk of St. Francis, who begged alms 
for his convent. Sterne refused to give 
anything, but his heart smote him for his 
churlishness to the meek old man. From 
Calais he goes to Montriul (Montreuil- 
sur-Mer), and thence to Nampont, near 
Cressy. Here occurred the incident, which 
is one of the most touching of all the 
sentimental sketches, that of “The Dead 
Ass/’ His next stage was Amiens, and 
thence to Paris. While looking at the 
Bastille, he heard a voice crying, “ I can’t 
get out 1 I can’t gel out I He thought 
it was a child, but it was only a caged 
starling. TJiis led him to refl^’ct on the 
delights of liberty and the miseries of 
captivity. Giving reins to his fancy, he 
imaged to himself a prisoner who for 
thirty years had been confined in a dun¬ 
geon, during all which time “he had 
seen no sun, no moon, nor had the voice 
of kinsman breathed through his lattice.” 
Carried away by his feelings, he burst 
into tears, for he “ could not sustain the 
picture of confinement which his fancy 
had drawn.” While at Paris, our tourist 
visited Versailles, and introduces an in¬ 
cident which he had witnessed some years 
previously at Rennes, in Brittany. It 
was that of a marquis reclaiming his 
sword and “patent of nobility.” Any 
nobleman in France who engaged in 
trade, forfeited his rank; but there was 
a law in Brittany that a nobleman of 
reduced circumstances might deposit his 
sword temporarily with the local magis¬ 
tracy, and if better times dawned ttpena 
him, he might reclaim it. Sterne wm 
present at one of these interesting cer^ 
monies. A marquis had laid down his 
sword to mend his fortune by trade, and 
after a successful career at Marrinielo for 
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twenty years, returned home, and re¬ 
claimed it. On receiving his deposit from 
the president, he drew it slowly from the 
scabbard, and, observing a spot of rust 
near the point, dropped a tear on it. As 
he wiped the blade lovingly, he remarked, 
“ I shall find some other way to get it 
off.” Returning to Paris, our tourist 
starts for Italy; but the book ends with 
his arrival at Moulines (Moulins). Some 
half a league from this city he encountered 
Maria, whose pathetic sto^ had been 
told him by Mr. Shandy. She had lost 
her goat when Sterne saw her, but had 
instead a little dog named Silvio, led by 
a string. She was sitting under a poplar, 
playing on a pipe her vespers to the 
Virgin. Poor Maria had been crossed in 
love, or, to speak more strictly, the cur^ 
of Moulines had forbidden her banns, and 
the maiden lost her reason. Her story is 
exquisitely told, and Sterne says, “ Could 
the traces be ever worn out of her brain, 
and those of Eliza out of mine, she should 
not only eat of my bread and drink of my 
cup, but Maria should lie in my bosom, 
and be unto me as a daughter.” 

Sentinel and St. Paul’s Cloclc 

(The). The sentinel condemned to death 
by court-martial for falling asleep on his 
watch, but pardoned because he affirmed 
that he heard St. Paul’s clock strike 
thirteen instead of twelve, was John 
Hatfield, who died at the age of 102, 
June, 1770. 

Sentxy (Ca/>lain), one of the members 
of the club under whose auspices the 
Spectator was professedly issued. 

September Massacre (The), the 
slaughter of loyalists confined in the 
Abt^ye. This massacre took place in 
Paris between September 2 and 5, 179a, 
on receipt of the news of the capture of 
Verdun. The number of victims was 
not less than 1200, and some place it as 
high as 4000. 

Un nomine Septembrisxeurs ceux qul accoraplirent 
let massacres. DicHonnairt Historiqw, 
etc., p. 1747* 

September the Third was Crom¬ 
well’s day. On September 3, 1650, he 
won the battle of Dunbar. On Sep¬ 
tember 3, he won the battle of 

Worcester. On September 3, 1658, he 
died. 

Serab, the Arabic word for the Fata 
morgana, (See Quintus Curtius ; De 
Rebus Alexandria vii.) 

TI10 Arabic word gimifiea that falsa app|||Mur> 

ance Irhlch, In Easiera eoimtnes, is often seen In sandy 


plains about noon, resembling a large lake of water In 
motion. It is occasioned by the reverberation uf the 
$unbe.ims. It sometimes tempts thirsty travellers out 
of their w.iy, but deceives them when they come near, 
either going forward or quite vanishing.—i'a/r; AI 
Kordn, xxiv. notes. 

The actions of unbelievers are like the serAb o! the 
plain : he who is thirsty takes it for water, and finds ft 
deceit .—Al Kordn, 

Seraphic Doctor (The), St. Bona- 
ventura, placed by Dantfi among the 
saints of his Paradiso (1221-1274). 

Seraphic Saint (The), St. Francis 
d’Assibi (1182 -1226). 

Of all the saints, St. Francis was the most blauieles* 
and gentle,—/-Vn-w Milman. 

Seraphim (The), a poem by Mrs. 
Browning (1838), A mystical Passion- 
play. The time is the Crucifixion, and 
the angels (except the two seraphs, Ador 
and Zerah) have departed to the earth. 
The two seraplis are supposed to be out¬ 
side the gate of heaven. 

Seraphina A.rthuret (Afiss), a 
papist. Her sister is Miss Angelica 
Arthuret.— Sir fV. Scott: Redgauntlei 
(time, George III.). 

Serapion, priest of \^\^,—Dryden : 
All for Love (1678). 

Sera'pis, an Egyptian deity, sym¬ 
bolizing me Nile, and fertility in general. 

Seraskier' (3 syL), a name given by 
the Turks to a general of division, 
generally a pacha with two or three 
tails. (Persian, scri asker, " head of the 
army.”) 

. . . three thousand Moslems perished here, 

And lixteen bayonets pierced the seraskier. 

Hyron : Don Juan, viu. 8 x (1834). 

Serb, a Servian or native of Servia. 

Serbo'niau Bo^ (The). Serbon 
was a lake a thousand miles in compass, 
between mount Ca'sius and the city of 
Damietta, one of the eastern mouths of 
the Nile. The Serbonian Bog was sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by hills of loose 
sand, and the sand, carried into it by high 
winds, floated on the surface, and look^ 
like a solid mass. Herodotos (Greek 
History, ii. 6) tells us that whole armies, 
deceived by the appearance, have been 
engulfed in the bog. 

A gulf profound as that Serbonlan 

Betwixt Daniiata (3 syl.) and mount Cadus (dd, 

Where armies whole have tunk. 

Milton: Paradise Lost, U. SSU, etc. (t6Ss). 

N.B.—Diodorus Siculus (Bibliotheca 
Historia, i. 30) says, “Many, missing 
their way, have been swallowed up in this 
bog, together with whole armies.” Dr. 
Smith says, “ When Darius Ochus was 
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on his way to Egypt, this bog was the 
scene of at least a partial destruction of 
the Persian army.’ (See also Lucan: 
Pharsalia, viii. 539 ; Classical Dictionary^ 
article “Scrbonis Lacus.”) 

Sereme’nea (4 syL), brother-in-law 
of king Sardanapalus, to whom he en¬ 
trusts his signet-ring to put down the 
rebellion headed by Arbacfts the Mede 
and Belfisis the Chaldean soothsayer. 
Seremgnfis was slain in a battle with the 
insurgents. — Byron: Sardanapalus{ 1819). 

Sere'ua, allured by the mildness of 
the weather, went into the fields to gather 
wild flowers for a garland, w’hen she was 
attracted by the Blatant Beast, who 
carried her off in its mouth. Her cries 
attracted to the spot sir Calidore, who 
compelled the beast to drop its prey.— 
Spenser: Faerie Queene, vi. 3(1596). 

Serendib, now called Ceylcm. When 
Adam and Eve were cast down from 
paradise, Adam fell on the isle"of Scren- 
dib, and Eve near Joddah, in Arabia. 
After the lapse of 200 years, Adam joined 
Eve, and lived in Ceyloti. 

We passed several islands, amon^t others the island 
of Bells, distant about ten days^ sail from that of 
Serendib —Arabian Nights (“ Siubad, ' sixth 

voyng:<}. 

*. * A print of Adam's foot is shown on 
Pico de Adam, in the island of Seren¬ 
dib or Ceylon. According to the JCoran, 
the garden of Eden was not on our earth 
at all, but in the seventh heaven.— Ludo- 
ifico Marracci : AI JCordn, 24 (>698). 

Sergis (Sir), the attendant on Irena. 
He informs sir Artegal that Irena is the 
captive of Grantorto, who has sworn to 
take her life within ten days, unless some 
knight will volunteer to be her champion, 
and in single combat prove her innocent 
of the crime laid to her charge. — Spenser: 
Fairie Queene, v. 11 (1596). 

Sergius, a Nestorian monk, said to 
be the same as Boheira, who resided at 
Bosra, in Syria. This monk, we are told, 
helped Manomet in writing the Kordn, 
Some say it was Said or Fehx Boheira. 

Bohdira’s In the books of Christians, Is 

Sergius.—.A/’oxWf; History, t4 956)- 

Serlan Worms, silkworms from 
Sericum (China), the country of theSerfts ; 
hence, sertea vesHs, “a silk dress.” 

No Snriaii worms ho knows, that with their thread 

Draw out their sUken Kves; nor silken pride ; 

His lambs’ warm flcMsce well fits his little need, 

Not in that t»oud Sidonian tbicture dyed. 

Fleteker: The Puffk Istand, adh (1633), 


Seri'xia, daughter of lord Acasto, 
plighted to Chamoni (the brother of 
Monimia“the orphan”).— Otway: The 
Orphan (1680). 

Seriswattee, the Janus of HindB 

mythology. 

Sermons by Dr. Isaac Barrow'{1685). 
One of these sermons took three hours 
and a half in delivery. 

Charles II. called Barrow an unfair preacher, 
“ because he so exhausted bis subject, as to leave 
nothing^ for others to say.' 

Serpent (A), emblem of the tril^e of 
Dan. In the old church at Totness is 
a stone pulpit divided into compartments, 
containing shields decorated w'ith the 
several emblems of the Jewish tribes, of 
which this is one. 

Dan shtall be a serpent by the way, an adder in the 
path, that biteth the horse's heels, so that his rider 
shall fall backward.— Gen. xlix. 17. 

(For Lucan’s li.st of African Serpents, 
sec Pharsalia, p. 835.) 

The Serpent and Satan. There is an 
Arabian tradition that the devil begged 
all the animals, one after another, to 
carry him into the garden, that he might 
speak to Adam and Eve, but they all 
refused except the serpent, who took him 
between two of its teeth. It was then 
the most beautiful of all the animals, 
and walked upon legs and feet.— Masudi: 
History, 2a (a.D. 956). 

The Serpents Punishment, The 
punishment of the serpent for tempting 
Eve was this: (1) Michael was com¬ 
manded to cut off its legs; and /a) the 
serperu was doomed to feed on human 
excrements ever after. 

Y UamA [IHos^ a la serpiente, y a Michael, aquel que 
tieue la espada de Dios, y le dlxo; Aquesta sierne es 
acelerada, echala la itrimera del parayso, y conale las 
pieraas, y si quisiere caniinar, arrastnira la vlda por 
tierra, Y Uant6 i Satanas, el qual vino riendo, y dixoie ; 
Porque tu reprobo has eui^abado a aquestos, y los has 
heebo imnmndosT Vo quiero que toda immuodicia 
suya, y de todos sus hljos, en saliendo de sus cuerpos 
entre por tu boca, porque eu verdad ellos haran 
penitenda, y tu quedaras harto de Immundlcla.— 
Gosytl ^ Barnabas. 

Serpent d^Ieabit, an enormous 
monster, whose head rested on the top of 
the Pic du Midi de Bigorre, its body 
filled the whole yalley of Lu*, St. 
Sauveur, and GMres, and its tail was 
coiled in the hollow below the cirque of 
Gavarnie. It fed once in three months, 
and supplied itself by making a very 
strong inspiration of its breath, where* 
upon every living thing around was 
drawn into its maw. It was ultimately 
killed by making a huge bonfire, and 
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waking it from its torpor, when it 
became enraged, and drawing a deep 
breath, drew the bonfire into its maw, 
and died in agony.— Rev. W, Webster : 
A Pyrenean Legend (1877). 

Serpent Stone. In a earn on the 
Mound of Mourning was a serpent which 
had a stone on the tail, and "whoevei 
held this stone in one hand would have 
in the other as much gold as heart could 
desire.*'— The Mabinogion Peredur," 
twelfth century). (See Foktunatus. p. 

387.) 

Serpents of North Africa. (See 

Pharsalia, p. 835.1 

Served my Ood. Wolsey said, in 
his fall (1530), “Had 1 but served my 
God with half the zeal 1 served my king. 
He would not in mine age have left me 
naked to mine enemies."— Shakespeare: 
Henry VI/f. act hi. sc. 2 (t6oi|. 

^ Samrah, whfn he was deposed from 
the government of Basorah by the caliph 
Moawiyah, said, “ If I had served God 
so well as I have served the caliph, He 
would never have condemned me to all 
eternity " (seventh century). 

IT Antonio Perez, the favourite of 
Philip II. of Spain, said (1611). “ Mon 
zele cloit si grand vers ces benignes 
pui.ssances [i.e. Turing qui si j'en eusse 
eu autant pour Dieu, je ne doubte point 
qu’il ne m'eut deja recompense de son 
^radis." 

IT The earl of Govyrie, when in 1584 
he was led to execution, said, “ If I had 
served God as faithfully as 1 have done 
the king \yantes VL\ I should not have 
come to this end."— Spotswood: History 
of the Church of Scotland^ pp. 332, 333 
U 6 S 3 )- 

Service Tree. A wand of the 
service tree has the power of renewing 
the virulence of an exhausted poison. 
— Comtesse dAulnoy: Fairy Tales 
(** Fiorina," 1682). 

See'ftme (3 syl.), the talisraanic word 
which would open or shut the door 
leading into the cave of the forty thieves, 
in order to open it, the words to be 
uttered were, “Open, Sesamd! " and in 
order to close it, “ Shut, Sesam 61 *’ 
SesamS is a plant which yields an oily 
grain, and hence, when Cassim forgot 
the word, he substituted barley, but with* 
out effect 

Mrs. HabberfisAd. comiiw to • tmsll Iron Sfivtins* 
9xchciiis;ed sooiie words wkh my coroponiomk wbiw 


produced as much effect as the *' Open, Sesatnl t ” of 
nursery xv/BkO'mvL.'^Lord W. P. Lenno* : CtUhriiUs. , 
*• S3. 

0})enlng a handkerchief, lo which he had a sample ot 
se&ainA, he inquired of me how much a lari^ measure 
of the grain was worth ... I told him that, according 
10 the present price, a large measure was worth one 
hiimlretl drachms of silver . . . and he left the sesamA 
with me,— Arabian Nights ("'The Christian Met- 
chant’s Story *'). 

Sesostris {The Modem), Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1769, 1804-1815, 

But where is he, the modem, mightier far, 

Who, bora no king, madu momfLhs draw his car ; 

The new Sesostrls whose unharnessed kin^, 

1-reed from tlie lilt, believe themvelvys with wings. 

And spurn the dust o'er which they crawled of late, 

Cltamed to the chariot of the chieft.im's state? 

SyrcH : Age 0/ Bronze (iSai). 

(“Sesostris," in F( 5 nelon s TiUmaque, 
IS meant for Louis XIV.) 

Set'eboB, a deity of the Patagonians. 

His art is of such power, 

It would control my flam's god Setebo*. 

Skabespeart: The Tempest (1609). 

The (^nts, when they found lliein.scives fettered, 
rf,ar«>d lUe bulls, and cned upon Setebos to help 
them .—Eden : History 0/ Travayte. 

Seth, a servant of the Jew at Ashby. 
Reuben is his fellow-servant.— Sir W. 
Scott: Ivanhoe {time, Richard I.). 

Settle (Flhana), the poet, introduced 
by sir W. Scott in Peveril of the Peak 
(time, Charles II.). 

(Rochester tried to raise him in public 
estimation, so as to be a rival to 
Dryden.) 

S«*ven Bishops ( The). (See Bishops, 

p. 122.) 

Seven in the Bible is a mystic number, 
probably quite indefinite. We say “six 
or seven," meaning an indefinite number 
between “ three or four " and “ a 
dozen or more." 

In Brussels it plays a very conspicuous 
part. 

There are seven noble families springing from 
5 Kiven ancient ca'itles, and these seven sup^y the 
stock from which the seven senators are sMected. 
The seven senators form the upper ctruncU of the 
city. There are also seven great squares and aevea 
gates. [This refers to the sixteenth century.[p- 
MAUy : The Dutch Repub/ic, pt. 1 . 1 (1856). 

Seven Bodies in Alchemy. The 

Sun is gold, the Moon silver, Mars iron, 
Mercury quicksilver, Saturn lead, Jupiter 
tin, and Venus copper. 

The bodlea seven, eek, lo hem beer anooni 
Sol gold Is, and Luna ^Iver ere threpe f 
Mars yren, Mercurie quykaileer we clqw | 
Saturaus toed, and Jubitur Is tyn. 

And Venus ciper, by myjfader kyn. 

Chaueer: CattUrkurp Takjf (prologue to *• The 
Chenounea Yemaaea Tale," 13881. 

Severn Ohamvione of CBurle- 
teBdom (The)\ St. George for Eng- 
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land; St. Andrew for Scotland; St. 
Patrick Ibr Ireland ; St. David lor 
Wales; Si. Denys ior France; St. Janies 
for Spain ; and St. Anthony for Italy. 

(Richard Johnson wrote The Famous 
History of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, 1617.} 

Seven • Hilled City {The), m 
Latin Urbs SepHcolHs ; ancient Rome, 
built on seven nills, surrounded by 
Servius Tullius with a line of fortifi¬ 
cations. The seven hills are the Palla- 
Unus, the Ca]utolinus, the Quinnalis, the 
Caslius, the Aventinus, the Virninalis, and 
the Esquilinus. 

Seven Lamps of Architecture, 

by Ruskin (1849). I'he seven lamps are 
Sacrifice, I'rulh, Power, Beauty, Life, 
Memory, and Obedience. 

Seven Months’ War {The). (See 
Six Months’ Wak. p. loia.) 

(The first half consisted of a scries of bactles won by 
Ute king of Prussia; the second h.ilf ^insisted of a 
series of rieges, eiidiug with the ste^e Jr Paris. Sep¬ 
tember I. after the battle of Sctlan, Napoleundelivered 
hU sworti to Wiili.un king of Prussia. January i8,1871, 
William was declared emperor of Germany.) 

Seven Mortal Sine {The) : (t) 
pride, (2) wrath, (3) envy, (4) lust, (5) 
gluttony, (6) avarice, and (7) sloth. (See 
Seven Virtues, p. 986.) 

Seven Bilenzi's Number. 

October 7, Ricuzi's foes jiehied to hi, pov\er. 

7 months Kicn/i reigi^eti a.s tribune. 

7 years he was absent in exile. 

7 weeks of return saw him without an enemt 
(Oct. 7). 

7 was the number of the crowns the Roman convents 
aitd Roman couliliI .nvarded him. 

Seven Senses ( The). According to 
Ecclesiastic us, they are seeing, hearing, 
tasting, feeling, smelling, understanding, 
and speech. (See Five Wits, p. 371.) 

The Lord cro.'itorl man . . . and they received ib*' 
use of the five i)|>er:riioiis of the Lord, and in tin* 
.sixth place He imp.iiU'd {/<?] them understanding, .mil 
in the seventh speeih, ,in interpreter of the cogit.lt^'n^ 
thereof,— Ecclus. xvn. 5. 

Seven Sisters {The). Seven cul- 
verins cast by one Borthwick. 

And these were Borthwick's " Sisters Seven." 
And culverins which l-rauce had given. 
Ill-omened gift. The guns remain 
The conqueror s spoil on Modden plain. 

Sit H \ Scott: Marmion, iv, (1808). 

{Wordsworth has a ballad called “ The 
Seven Sisters " named Campbell. While 
the knight their father was away in the 
wars, some rovers leaped on shore, 1 he 
seven sisters fled in fright, and, being 


pursued by the rovtTS, plunged Into a 
lake, in this lake are seven small islets, 
and the fishers say that on these islets the 
seven sisters were buried by fairy hands. 
Wordsworth has also a pretty lyric of 
seventeen stanzas, called '* We are 
Seven.”) 

Seven Sleepers {The). The tale of 
these sleepers is told in divers manners. 
The best accounts aie those in the Kor&n, 
xviii., entitled, "The Cave, Revealed at 
Mecca ; ” The Golden Legends, by Jacques 
de Voragine ; the De Gloria Martyrum, 
i. 9, by Giegory of Tours; and the 
Oriental Tales, by comte de Caylus 
( 1743 )* 

Names of the Seven Sleepers. Gregory 
of Tours says their names were : Con¬ 
stantine, Dionysius, John, Maximian, 
Malchiis, Martinian or Marcian, and 
Seraplon, In the Oriental Tales the 
names given are: Jemlikha, MekchiUnia, 
Mechlima, Mcrlima, Debermouch, Char- 
nouch, and the shepherd Keschetioitch. 
Their names are not given in the Kor&n. 

N.B.—A 1 Seyid, a Jacobite Christian of 
Najr 4 n, .says the ;>lpepers were only three, 
with their dog ; others maintain that theh 
number was Jive, besides the dog; but 
Al Beidawi, who is followed by most 
authorities, says they were seven, besides 
the dog. 

*. ’ Duration of the Sleep. The Kor&n 
says it was " 300 yeai'S and nine ye.ars 
over; ” the Oriental Tales say 309 years ; 
but if Gregory of Tours is followed, the 
•dural ion of the sleep was barely 230 
years. 

The Legend of the Seven Sleepers, (i) 
According to Gregory of Tours, they were 
seven noble youths of Ephesus, who fied 
in the Decian persecution to a cave in 
mount Celion, the mouth of which was 
blocked up wkh stones. After 230 years 
they were discovered, and awoke, but 
died within a few days, and were taken in 
a large stone coffin to Marseilles. Visitors 
are still shown in St. Victor’s Church their 
reputed stone coffin. 

(If there is any truth at all in the legend, 
it amounts to this : In a.d. 250 some 
youths (three or seven) suffered martyr¬ 
dom under the emperor Decius, “ 1 ^ 
asleep in the Lord," and were buried in 
a cave of mount Celion. In 479 (the 
reign of Theodosius) their bodies were 
discovered, and, being consecrated as 
holy relics, were removed to Marseilles.) 

(a) According to the OrUrUal Tales, 
six Orecian youths were slaves in the 
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palace of Daki 5 .nos {Deciariiis, Decius). 
This Dakianos had risen from low 
degrees to kingly honours, and gave 
himself out to be a god. jemlikha was 
led to doubt the divinity of his master, 
because he was unable to keep off a fly 
w'hich persistently tormented him, and, 
being roused to reflection, came to the 
conclusion that there must be a god to 
whom both Dakianos and the fly were 
subject. He comn\unicated his thoughts 
to his companions, and they all fled 
from the Ephesian court till they met the 
shepherd Keschetiouch, whom they con¬ 
verted, and who showed them a cave 
which no one but himself knew of. 
Here they fell asleep, and Dakiano.s 
having discovered them, commanded the 
mouth of the cave to he closed up. 
Here the sleepers remained 309 years, at 
the expiration of which time they all 
awoke, but died a few hours aftei wards.) 

The Dog of the Seven Sleepers. In the 
notes of the Koran by Sale, the dog's 
name is Kratim, Kratimer, or Katmir. 
In the Oriental Tales it is Catnier, which 
looks like a clerical blunder for Calmer, 
only it occurs frequently. It is one of 
the ten animals admitted into Mahomet's 
paradise. The Kordn tells us that the 
dog followed the seven young men into 
the cave, but they tried to drive him 
away, and even broke three of its legs 
with stones, when the dog s.aid to them, 
" I love those who love God. Sleep, 
masters, and I will keep guard.” In the 
Oriental Tales the dog is made to say, 
'* You go to seek God, but am not I also 
a child of God?” Hearing this, the 
young men were so astounded, they went 
immediately, and carried the dog into 
the cave. 

The Place of Sepulture of the Seven 
Sleepers. Gregory of Tours tells us that 
the bodies were removed from mount 
Celion in a stone coffin to Marseilles. The 
Korhn with Sale's notes informs us they 
were buried in the cave, and a chapel 
was built there to mark the site, {^e 
Si.EEPER.) 

The Seven Sleepers turning on their 
sides. William of Malmesbury says that 
Edward the Confessor, in his mind's eye, 
saw the seven sleepers turn from their 
right sides to their left, and {he adds) 
whenever they turn on their sides it 
indicates great disasters to Christendom. 

Wo«, woe to England > I h.'iv® seen a vision * 

The seven sleepers In Uie cave of Ephesus 

Have turned from right to left. 

- Tennyson : Harold, 1 . s. 

Seven Sleepers.( The\ \ Le. the Seven 


sleepy ones. So Noirc^rmes and his six 
officers were nicknamed in the siege of 
Valenciennes, in 1566, on account o? the 
" sleepiness” with which they at first con¬ 
ducted the siege. They afterwards roused 
themselves and became terribly in earnest 
in the work of destruction.— Motley: The 
Dutch Republic^ pt. ii. 9 (1856}. 

Seven Sorrows of Maxj {The)\ 

(1) Simeon's prophecy, (2) the flight into 
Egypt, (3) Jesus missed, (4) the l^irayal, 
(5) the crucifixion, (6) the taking down 
from the cross, and (7) the ascension. 
Her Seven Joys w'ere: the annuncia¬ 
tion, (2) the visitation, (3) the nativity, 
(4) the adoration of the Magi, (5) the pre¬ 
sentation in the temple, (6) finding the 
lost Child, and (7) the assumption. 

Seven Times Christ S:poke on 
the Cross ; (1) “ Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do; ” (a) 
“To-day shall thou be with Me in para¬ 
dise;” (3) “Woman, behold thysonl' etc.; 
(4) “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” (5) “I thirst;” (6) 
“ It is finished!” (7) ‘Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My spirit.” 

Seven Towers ( The), a state prison 
in Constantinople, near the sea of Mar¬ 
mora. It stands at the west of the 
Seraglio. 

But then they never came to “ the Seven Towers.*’ 
Byron : Don fuan, v. *50 (iSaoj. 

Seven Virtues {The): (i) faith, 

(2) hope, (3) charily, {4) prudence, (5) 
justice, (fi) mrtitude, and (7) temperance. 
I'he first three are called “the holy 
virtues.” (See Seven Mortal Sins, p. 
985-) 

Seven Weeks' War {The), that be¬ 
tween Austria and Prussia, in i866, for 
the supremacy of Germany. The war 
was declared by Austria, June 17, and the 
Peace of Presburg (giving Prussia the 
victory) was signed August ao. 

Seven Wise BCasters. Lucien 
the son of Dolopathus was placed under 
the charge of Virgil, and was tempted in 
manhood by his step-mother. He re¬ 
pelled her advances, and she accused him 
to the king of taking liberties with her. 
By consulting the stars, it was discovered 
that if he could tide over seven days his life 
would be spared ; so seven wise masters 
undertook to tell the king a tale each, in 
illustration of rash judgments. Wffien 
they bad all told thetr tmes, the prince 
related, under the disguise of a tale, the 
story of the queen's wantonnesi; where' 
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upon Lucien was restored to favour, and 
the queen was put to death.— Sandabar: 
Parables {contemporary with king Cou- 
rouj. 

(John Rolland of Dalkeith has rendered 
this legend into Scotch verse. There is 
an Arabic version by Nasr Allah (twelfth 
century), borrowed from the Indian by 
Sandabar. In the Hebrew version by 
rabbi Joel (1270), the legend is called 
Kalilah and Dimnah,) 

Seven Wise Men { The), 

One of Plutarch’s brochures In the 
Moralia is entitled, “The Banquet of the 
Seven Wise Men," in which Periander is 
made to give an account of a contest at 
Chalcis between Homer and Hesiod, in 
which the latter wins the prize, and re¬ 
ceives a tripod, on which he caused to be 
engraved this inscription— 

This H«siod r*w* to the Heliconian nine. 

In Clulcis won from Homer ttic divine. 

Seven Wise Men of Greece (rAr), 
seven Greeks of the sixth ceiSury ac., 
noted for their maxims. 

(i) Bias. His maxim was, “Most men 
are bad" (“There is none that doeth 
good, no, not one," Ps. xiv. 3): ol 

irXctovr xcutol (fl. B,C. $50). 

^ (a) Child. “Consider the end: " TrfXot 
pakKpov filov (fl. B.C. 590). 

(3) Cleobulos. “Avoid extremes" 
(the golden mean): ‘'Aproroi- piirpQ¥ (fl. 
B.C. 580). 

(4) Periander. “ Nothing is impos¬ 

sible to industry " (Patience and persever¬ 
ance overcome mountains): to ira»' 

(B.C. 665-585). 

(5) PiTTAcos. “Know thy oppor¬ 
tunity" (Seize time by the forelock); Kaipd* 
jv& 0 t (b.C. 652-569). 

(6) Solon. “ Know thyself:" r¥6&, 

<reavrdv (B.C. 638-558). ^ 

(7) Thales (a syl. ). “ Suretyship is the 
forerunner of ruin" (“He that hateth 
suretyship is sure," Prav, xi, 15) ; 

wdpo d'ftTn (b.C. 636-546). 

First Solon, who made the AtheniaAlaws; 

Then Chilo, In ^arta, renowned for his saws; 

In MHetos did Thales astronomy teach; 

Bias used in Friend his monds to preach: 

Cleobulos of Llndos, was handsome and wise { 

MltvlenH s^nst thraldom saw PUtAcos rise j 

Periander is said to have gained, thro’ his court, 

The honour that Myson, the Chenian, ^ 

(It is Plato who says that Myson 
should taike the place of Periander as one 
of the Seven Wise Men.) 

Seven Wonders of Wales {The): 

a Snowdon, (a) Pystyl Rhaiadr water- 
(3) St. Winifred’s well, (4) Overton 


churchyard, (5) Gresford church bells, 

(6) Wrexham steeple (? tower), (7) Llan¬ 
gollen bridge. 

Seven Wonders of the Peak 

(Derbyshire) : The three caves called the 
Devil’s Arse, Pool, and Eden ; St. Anne’s 
Well, which is similar in character “to 
that most dainty spring of Bath ; " Tides- 
well, which ebbs and flows, although so 
far inland; Sandy Hill, which never 
increases at the base or abates in height; 
and the forest of the Peak, which bears 
trees on hard rocks.— Drayton: P&lyolbion^ 
xxvi. (a full descripton of each is given, 
1622). 

Seven Wonders of the World 

{The) : (i) The pyramids of E^pt, (2) 
the hanging gardens of Babylon, (3) the 
tomb of Mausolos, (4) the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, (5) the colossos of Rhodes, 
(6) the statue of Zeus by Phidias, (7) the 
pharos of Egypt, or else the palace of 
Cyrus cemented with gold. 

The pyramids first, which in Egypt were laid ; 

Next Babyl«n's garden, for Amytis made : 

Then MaustUs's tomb of affeettou and guilt; 

Fourth, the temple of Dian, in Ephesus Duilt; 

The eolossos of Rhodes, cast in brass, to the sub , 

Sixth, yupUersstatue, by Phidias done; 

The pharos of Egypt, la.'Jt wonder of old, 

Or palace ^ Cyrus, cemented with gold. 

E. CB. 

Seven Tears. 

Barbarossa changes his position in his 
sleep every seven years. 

Charlemagne starts in his chair from 
sleep every seven years. 

Ogier the Dane stamps his iron mace 
on the floor every seven years. 

Olaf Rcdbeard of Sweden uncloses his 
eyes every seven years. 

Seven Years' War (The), the war 
maintained by Frederick II. of Prussia 
against Austria, Russia, and France (1756- 

1763). 

Seven afifalnst Tkebes (The). 
At the death of CEdIpus, his two sons 
Ete6cl6s and PolynIc6s agreed to reign 
alternate years, but at the expiration of 
the first year Eteoclfis refused to resign 
the crown to his brother. Whereupon 
Polyniefts induced six others to join him 
in besieging Thebes, but the expedition 
was a failure. The names of the seven 
Grecian chiefs who marched against 
Thebes were: Adraslos, Amphiarios, 
Kapaneus, Hippomedon (AmvesV Par- 
thenopasos {an Arcadian), Poljmlcds {a 
Theban), and Tydeus {an MoliBn\ {S&9 
EPIOONI, p. 326.) 
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(^schylos has a tragedy on the sub¬ 
ject ; Statius wrote an epic poem on the 
subject, called the Thebaid.) 

Severall, a private farm or land with 
enclosures; a champion" is an open 
farm not enclosed. 

i'he country enclosed I praise [jrtrr-a//]; 

The other deliyhtcth not me 

Tusser: Fw« Huudrtd Points 0/Good 
Husbandry, liu t (1557). 

SeTenx, a corruption of Averne, 
daughter of Astrild. The legend is this ; 
King Locryn was engaged to Gwendolen 
daughter of Corineus, but seeing Astrild 
(daughter of the king of Germany), who 
came to this island with Homber king 
of Hungary, fell in love with her. While 
Corineus lived he durst not offend him, 
so he married Gwendolen, but kept 
Astrild as a mistress, and had by her 
a daughter (Aveme). When Corineus 
died, he divorced Gwendolen, and de¬ 
clared Astrild queen, but Gwendolen 
summoned her vassals, dethroned Locryn, 
and caused both Astrild and Averne to 
be cast into the river, ever since called 
Severn from Averne “ the kinges dohter." 

Sex. Milton says that spirits can 
assume either sex at pleasure, and Michael 
Pscllus asserLs tisat demons can lake what 
sex, shape, and colour they please, and 
can also coiuract or dilate iheir form at 
pleasure. 

For spirits, wh«?n thej please. 

Can either sex assume, or Ijofh : so aoft 
And uiiconipijuiuled is their essence pure; 

Not tied or iiuuuicled wiih joint and iinib. 

Nor founded on the brittle strenifth of bones. 
Like cumbrous 5 esh. 

Milton^ Paradiso Los(,\. 4x3, etc. (1665). 

Sex. Cneneus and 'rire'sias were at one 
part of their lives of the male sex, and at 
another part of their lives of the female 
sex. (See tliese names.) 

IT Iphis was first a woman, and then a 
man.— Ovid: Metamorphoses, ix. 12; xiv. 
699. 

Sextus [Tarquiulnsj. There are 
several points of resemblance in the story 
of Sextus and that of Paris son of Priam, 
(i) Paris was the guest of Menelaos when 
be eloped with his wife Helen; and Sextus 
was the guest of Lucretia when he defiled 
her. (a) The elopement of Helen was 
the cause of a national war between the 
Greek cities and the allied cities of Troy: 
and the defilement of Lucretia was the 
cause of a national war between Rome 
and the allied cities under Por'sena, (3) 
The contest between Greece and Troy 
terminated in the orictory of Greece, the 
injured party; and the contest between 


Rome and the supporters of Tarquin ter« 
minated in favour of Rome, the injured 
party. (4) In the Trojan war, Paris, the 
aggressor, showed himself before the 
Trojan ranks, and defied the bravest of 
the Greeks to single combat, but when 
Menelaos appeared, he took to flight; so 
Sextus rode vauntingly against the Roman 
host, but when Herminius appeared, fled 
to the rear like a coward. (5) In the 
Trojan contest, Priam and his sons fell 
in battle; and in the battle of the lake 
Regillus, Tarquin and his sons were 
slain. 

(Lord Macaulay has taken the “ Battle 
of the Lake Regillus ” as the subject of 
one of his Lajfs of A ncient Rome. Another 
of his lays, called “Horatius," is the 
attempt of Porsena to re-establish Tarquin 
on the throne.) 

Seyd, pacha of the Morea, assassinated 
by Gulnare [pt. syL] his favourite concu¬ 
bine. Galnare was rescued from the 
burning harem bv Conrad “ the corsair." 
Conrad, in the d^.sg^ise of a dervise, was 
detected and seized in the palace of Seyd, 
and Gulnare, to effect his liberation, mur¬ 
dered the pacha,— Byron: The Corsair 
(1814). 

Soyton, an officer attending on Mac¬ 
beth.— Shakespeare: Macbeth (1600). 

Seyton {Lord), a supporter of queen 
Mary's cause. 

Catherine Seyton, daughter of lord 
Seyton, a maid of honour in the court 
of queen Mary. She appears at Kinross 
village in disguise. 

Henry Seyton, son of lord Seyton.— Sir 
W. Scott: The Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Sforsa, of lx}inbardy. He with his 
two brothers (Achillas and Palam 5 d 8 s) 
were in the squadron of adventurers in the 
allied Christian aftny.— Tasso: ytrusalem 
Delivered (1575). 

N, B .—1 ne word Sforza means '' force," 
and, according to tradition, was deriv^ 
thus: GiaeOinuzro Attendolo, the son of 
a day labourer, Ijeing desirous of going 
to the wars, consulted his hatchet, re¬ 
solving to enlist if it stuck fast in the tree 
at which he flung it. He threw it with 
such force that the whole blade was com¬ 
pletely buried in the trunk (fifteenth cen¬ 
tury). 

Sforsa {Ludov'ico), duke of Milan, 
sumamed "the More," from tnora, "a 
mulbory ” (because he had on his arm a 
birth-staixi of a mulberry colour). Ludo¬ 
vico was dotingly fond of his bride 
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Marcelia» and his love was amply re¬ 
turned ; but during his absence in the 
camp, he left Francesco lord protector, 
and Francesco assailed the fidelity of the 
young duchess. Failing in his villainy, 
he accused her to the duke of playing the 
wanton with him, and the duke, in a fit 
of jealousy, slew her. Sforza was after¬ 
wards poisoned by Eugenia (sister of 
Francesc^, whom he had seduced, 

Nina Sforza^ the duke’s daughter.— 
Massinger : The Duke of Milan (1622). 

(This tragedy is obviously an imitation 
of Shakespeare^s Othello, i6ii.) 

SOANAR£X.LX:, the “ cocu imagi- 
naire," a comedy by Moli^jre (1660). The 
plot runs thus ; C^lie was betrothed to L61ie, 
but her father, Gorglbus, insisted on her 
marrying Val6re, because he was the 
richer man. Cdlie fainted on hearing this, 
and dropped her lover's miniature, v Inch 
was picked up by Sganarelle’s wife. 
Sganarelle, thinking it to beAie portrait 
of a gallant, took possession of it, and 
L6lie asked him how he came by it. 
Sganarelle said he took it from his wdfe, 
and L^lic supposed that C^lie had be¬ 
come the wife of Sganarelle. A series of 
misapprehensions arose thence: C^Uc 
supposed that L61ie had deserted her for 
Madame Sganarelle; Sganarelle supposed 
that his wife was unfaithful to him; 
madame supposed that her husband was 
an adorer of C^lie; and L6lie supposed 
that C^lie was the wife of Sganarelle. In 
time they met together, when L^lie 
charged C6lie with being married to 
Sganarelle ; both stared, an explanation 
followed, a messenger arrived to say that 
\^al6re was married, and all went merry 
as a marriage peal. 

SjgraiiareUe, younger brother of Ariste 
(a syl .); a surly, domineering brute, 
wise in his own conceit, and the dupe of 
the play. His brother says to him, “ tous 
vos proc^dds inspire un air bizarre, et, 
jusques k I’habit, rend tout chez vous 
barbare/' The father of Isabelle and 
L^onor, on his death-bed, committed 
them to the charge of Sganarelle and 
Adste, who were either to mar^ them or 
dispose of them in marriage, Sganarelle 
chose Isabelle, but insisted on her dress¬ 
ing in serge, going to bed early, keeping 
at home, looldng after the house, raend- 
ii^ the linen, knitting socks, and never 
flirting with any one. The consequence 
was, we duped ho: guardian, and oijoled 


him into giving his signature to her mar 
riage with Valere. 

Malheureux qui se fif ^ feiniii« apr&s cela 1 

L.a meiUeure est toujours en malice f^ennde; 

C'est un sexe entfendr^ pour daintier tout le mundn 

Te renounce 4 jamais k ce sexe trompenr, 

m je le donne tout au diable de bon cceur. 

MalUre : L'ceoU des Maris (i66t). 

Sganarelle (3 syL), an old man who 
wanted to marry a girl fond of dances, 
parties of pleasure, and all the active en¬ 
joyments of young life. (For the tale, see 
Mariage Force, p. 673.) 

(There is a supplement to this comedy 
by the same author, entitled Sganarelle 
ou Le Cocu Imaginaire.) 

IF This joke about marrying is borrowed 
from Ra^lais, Panta^ruel, hi. 35, etc. 
Panurge asks Trouillogan whether he 
would advise him to marry. The sage 
says, “ No.” “ But I wish to do so,” says 
the prince. " Then do so, by all means,” 
says the sage. “ Which, then, would you 
advise ? ” asks Panurge. " Neither," says 
Trouillogan. ‘ ‘ But," siiys Panurge, '' that 
is not possible.” *' Tlien botii,” says the 
sage. After this, Panurge consults many 
otlters on the subject, and lastly the oracle 
of the Holy Bottle. 

('I'he plot of Moli^re's comedy b 
founded on an adventure recorded of the 
count <'f Grammont [q.v.). The count 
had promised marriage to la lielle Hamil¬ 
ton, but deserted her, and tried to get to 
France. Being overtaken by the two 
brothers of the lady: they clapped their 
hands on their swords, and demanded if 
the count had not forgotten something or 
left something behind. ** True," said the 
count, “ I have forgotten to marry your 
sister ; ” and returned with the two brother! 
to repair this oversight.) 

Sranarelle, father of Lucinde. (For 
the ^ot, see Lucinde, p. 636.)— MolUre: 
L'Amour Midecin {1665), 

Sgr^narelXe, husband of Martine. He 
is a laggot-maker, and has a quarrel with 
his wife, who vows to be even with him 
for striking her. Valere and Lucas (two 
domestics of Gtonte) asks her to direct 
them to the house of a noted doctor. She 
sends them to her husband, and tells them 
he is so eccentric that he will deny being 
a doctor, but they must beat him well. 
So they find the faggot-maker, whom they 
beat soundly, till he consents to follow 
them. He is introduced to Lucinde, who 
pretends to be dumb, but, being a shrewd 
man, he soon finds out that the dumbnesi 
it only a pretence, and takes with hiiw 
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L^ndre as an apothecary. The two 
lovers understand each other, and Luciade 
is rapidly cured with “ pills matriraoniac.” 
— MoUirt : Le Midccin Malgri Lui 
(1666). 

*.* Sganarelle, being asked by the 
father what he thinks is the matter with 
Lucinde, replies, “ Entendez - vous le 
Latin?" ** En aucune fa^on," says G6- 
ronte. “ Vous n’entendez point le Latin?" 
“Non, monsieur.’’ “That is a sad pity," 
says Sganarelle, “for the case may be 
briefly stated thus— 

Cabriciu arc! thuram, catalamus, slngfulariter, no* 
minativo, haec musa, im muse, bonus, bona, bontim. 
Dens sanctus, estne oratio L^tinasT ettain, eut, quaret 
quia substantivo et adjectivum concordat 
in ffencri, nuinenim, et casus." "Wonderful maaj 
sajrs the tttUer.—Act ili. 

(See Mock Doctor, p. 714.) 

Sfifau 'arelle (3 syl.), valet to don 
Juan. He remonstrates with his master 
on his evil ways, but is forbidden sternly 
to repeat his impertinent admonitions. 
His praise of tobacco, or rather sniifT, is 
somewhat amusing. 

Tabac est la passion de,s honn^tes eens; et qul 'i-lt 
sans tabac n’est pas dig^ne de vivre. Non seulenient il 
r^Jouit et purge les cerveaua humaini, mats encore il 
instruit les araes i la vertu, et Ton apprend avec lui ^ 
devenir honii^te hoinme . . . il inspire dcs sentiments 
d*honneur k tous ceux qul en prennent.—; D«n 
S^uan, 1 . I (166S). 

S. O. O., the initials of the Rev. lord 
Sidney Godolphin Osborne, of the family 
of the duke of Leeds, in his letters in 
the Times on social and philanthropic 
subjects (1808-1889). 

Shabby Q-entil ( T/ie), the first pan 
of a story by Thackeray, completed in 
i860, under the title of The Adventures 
of Philip. 

Shaocabao, in Blue Beard. (See 
SCHACABAC, p. 967.) 

I have seen strange sights. I hare seen Wilkinson 
•lay "Macbeth;" Mathews, "Othelk);” Wrench, 

" George Barnwell ; ” Buckstone, " lago ;' Rayncr, 

" Penruddock; *' Keeley, " ShylocK ; ’’ Liston, 
"Romeo" and "Octavlan;" G, F. Cooke, " Mer* 
cutio;" John Kemble, "Archer;" Edmund Kean, 
clown in a pantomime; and C. Yeung, " Shaccnbac.” 
--‘Rtcerd tf a Stage Veteran. 

(“Macbeth," “Othello," “lago" (in 
Othello)^ (Merchantof Venice), 

“Romeo" and “ Mercutio " (in Romeo 
and Juliet), all by Shakespeare ; “George 
Barnwell" (Lillo's tragedy so called); 

“ Penruddock" jin The Wheel of Fortune, 
by Cumberland); “Octavian" (in Col- 
man's drama so called); “Archer" (in 
The Beaux* Stratagem, by Farquhar).) 

Sbaddat i^ing), who made war upon 
Diabolus for the regaining of Mansoul.— 
Bunymn: The Holy War (i6Ba). 


Shade (To fgkt in the). Dieneces 
[Di.en'.e.sees], the Spartan, being told 
that the army of the Persians was so 
numerous that their arrows would shut 
out the sun, replied, “Thank the gods ! 
we shall then fight in the shade." 

Shadow (Simon), one of the recruits 
of the army of sir John FalstafF. “A 
half-faced fellow," so thin that sir John 
said, “a foeinan might as well level his 
gun at the edge of a penknife " as at such 
a starveling.—a Henry IV, 
act iii. sc. 3 (1598). 

Shadow. The man without a sha- 
dow, Peter Schlemihl. (See Schlemihl, 
p. 968.) 

Shadraoh, Xesliacli, and Abed- 
nesfo were cast, by the command of 
Nebuchadnezzar, into a fiery furnace, but 
received no injury, although the furnace 
was made so hot that the heat thereof 
“ slew those men " that took them to the 
furnace.— Dan. lii. 22. 

^ By Nimrod’s order, Abraham was 
bound and cast into a huge fire at Cfitha; 
but he was preserved from injury by the 
angel Gabriel, and only the cords which 
bound him were burnt. Yet so intense 
was the heat that above aooo men were 
consumed thereby. (Sec Gospel of Bar¬ 
nabas, xxviii. ; and Morgan : Mahome¬ 
tanism Explained, V. i. 4.) 

IF This is one of the commonest miracles 
in the Lives of the saints. It is told of 
St. Alexander, Eventius, and Theodulus ; 
it is told of the women who anointed 
themselves with the blood of St. Blaise; 
it is told of St. Faustinas and St. Jovita; 
It is told of a young Jewish lad after 
partaking of the eucharist; it is told of 
St. Mamas ; it is told of St Placidus; it 
is told of St. Vitus, and of very many 
more, given with authorities and details 
in my Dictionary of Miracles (1884). 

Sbadu'kiam' and Am'be-Abad'» 

the abodes of the peris. 

Sbadwell (Thomas), the poet-lau¬ 
reate, was a great drunkard, and was said 
to be “round as a butt, and liquored 
every chink " (1640-1692). 

Besides, tM[ShaetvfeirsJi goodly fsbrlc ItQs the eye, 
And seenu designed for thoughtlecs mniesty. 

Dryden : MacFUcknee (itfSa). 

N.B.—Shadwell took opium, and died 
from taking too large a dose. Hence 
Pope says— 

BenlowiA propkloas stlB to blockiMMidt, boira t 

And Slwdwdl nods the poppy on his brows. 

/wo; The Dumdad, IS.««. m (sydb 
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(Benlowes was a great patron of bad 
poets, and many have dedicated to him 
their lucubrations. Sometimes the name 
is shifted into “ Benevolus.") 

Shadwell (Wapping. London), a cor¬ 
ruption of St. Chad’s W^l. 

ShaFalus and Procrus. So Bot* 
tom the weaver calls Cepliftlus and Pro- 
cris. (See Cephalus, p. 192.) 

^ramus. Not Shafaliis to Procrus w.is so true. 
Thisbe. As Shafalus to Procru.s ; 1 to you. 
Shaktspeart : Midsuminer Nis^Ms Drram {159*). 

Shaftesbury [Antony Ashley Cooper^ 
earl of), introduced by sir W. Scott in 
Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles II.), 

Shafton [Ned), one of the prisoners 
in Newgate with old sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone.— Sir W. Scott: Rob Roy 
{time, George 1.). 

Shafton [Sir Piercie), called ' ‘ The 
knight of Wilverton," a fashionable 
cavaliero, grandson of old Overstitch the 
tailor, of Holderness. Sir Piercie talks 
in the pedantic style of the Itlizabethan 
courtiers.— Sir IV, Scott: The Monastery 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Johnson's si>eech, like sir Plercle Shafton's euphuistic 
eloquence, bewrayed him under every difcfcpiise.— 
Macaulay. 

Shah [The), a famous diamond, 
weighing 86 carats. It was given by 
Chosro^s of Persia to the czar of Russia. 
(See Diamonds, p. 277.) 

Shah Nameb, the famous epic of 
Firdusi, the Homer of Khorassan. Rusten 
is the Achilh?s, Feridun the model king, 
Zohak the cruel and impious tyrant, 
Kavah (the blacksmith) the intrepid 
patriot who marches against Zohak, dis¬ 
playing his apron as a banner, 

Rusten's horse Is called Rakush; the prophetic bird 
Is Shnurght Rusten's mother is Rudaueh, her child 
(Rusten) is cut out of her side, and the wound was 
healed by milk and honey applied with a feather of the 
prophetic bird Slinurgh. Rusten required the milk of 
ten wet-nurses, and when a mere youth killed an 
elephant with a blow of his mace. 

SKakebag [Dick), a highwayman 
with captain Colepepper.— Sir W. Scott: 
Fortunes of Nigel (time, James I.). 

Sbakespe are, introduced by sir W. 
Scott in the ante-rooms of Greenwich 
Palace.— Sir W. Scott : Kenilworth 
Elizabeth). 

(In Woodstock there is a conversation 
about Shakespeare.) 

Shahe^eart's Home, He left London 
Wore X013, and established himself at 
Stratford-on-Avon, in Warwickshire, 


where he was born (1564), and where he 
died (1616). In the diary of Mr. Ward, 
the vicar of Stratford, is this entry : 
“ Shakspeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson 
had a merry meeting, and, it seems, 
drank too hard, for Shakspeare died of 
a fever then contracted." (^Drayton died 
1631, and Ben Jonson 1637.) Probably 
Shakespeare died on his birthday, April 
23 - 


o/ia/cespeare s /yjwnumcnf, ... ,, y,.,. 

minster Abbey, designed by Kent, and 
executed by Scheemakers, in 1742. The 
statue to Shakespeare in Drury Lane 
Theatre was by the same, 

Tbe statue of Shakespeare In the 
British Afuseum is by Roubiliac, and was 
bequeathed to the nation by Garrick. 
His best portrait is by Droeshout. 
Shakespeare's Plays, quarto editions— 
Romeo and Juliet : 1597, John Dan- 
ter; 1599, Thomas Creede for Cuthberi 
Burby ; 1609, 1637. Supposed to have 
been written, 1595. 

King Richard II. : 1597, Valentine 
Simmes for Andrew Wise ; 1598, 1608 
(with an additional scene), 1615, 1634. 

King Richard III. : 1397, ditto: i:;o8. 
1602, 1612, 1622. ^ 

Love’s Labour’s Lost : 1599, W. W. 
for Cuthbert Burby. Supposed to have 
been written, 1594. 

King Henr\ IV. (pt. i): 1598, P. S. 
for Andrew Wise; 1599, 1604, 1608, 
1613. Supposed to have been written, 

Henry IV. (pi, 2): 1600, V. S. 
for Andrew Wise and William Aspley; 
1600, Supposed to have been written, 
1598. 

King Henry V.: 1600, Thomas Creede 
for Thomas Millington and John Busby; 
1602, i6o8. Supposed to have been 
written, 1599. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream; 1600, 
Thomas Fisher; 1600, James Roberts. 
Mentioned by Meres, 1598, Supposed to 
have been written, 1592. 

Merchant of Venice: 1600, 1 . R. 
for Thomas Heyes; 1600, James Roberts; 
1637. Mentioned by Meres, 1598. 

Much Ado about Nothing: 1600, V, 

S, for Andrew Wise and William Aspley. 
Merry Wives of Windsor : 1602, 

T. C. for Arthur Johnson; 1619. Sup¬ 
posed to have been written, 1596. 

Hamlet : 1603,1. R. for N. L. ; 1605, 
1611. Supposed to have been written, 




UNG Lear : i6o8, A. for Nathaniel 
Butter; 1608, R for fhtto. Acted at 
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Whitehall, 1607. Supposed to have been 
written, 1605. 

I'ROILUS AND Cressida : 1609. G. Eld 
for R. Bonian and H. Whalley (with a 
preface). Acted at court, 1609. Sup¬ 
posed to have been written, i6oa. 

OTHELLO : 162a, N. O. for Thomas 
Walkely. Acted at Harefield, i6oa. 

The rest of the dramas are— 


, l Its y'elltkat Ettds tVell, 1598. Firit title gupposed 
to b« Lavs's Labour’s H'on. 

Antony and CUopatra, 1608. No early mention made 
oi this ^iay. 

As You Lik* It. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, xdoa 
Comedy 0/Bt^ors, iS 93 - Mentioned by Meret, 15^ 
Corioianus, 1610. No early mention made of this 
play. 

C ymbehne, 1605. No early mention made of this play. 
I Henry VI. Alluded to by Nash in Pietxe Penniless, 
(59a. 

3 Henry VI. Original title, First Part0/the Conten¬ 
tion, 1594 - 

3 Henry VI. Original title, TVw Tragedy 
Richard duke ^ Yet k, 1595. 

Henry VHL, 1601. Acted at the Globe Theatre. 1613. 

? ohn (ATrflil, 1596. Mentioned by Mores, 1598. 
uHus Ceesar, 1607. No early mention made of this 

^^ear, idoj. Acted at Whitehall, i6oy. Printed r6oA 
Macbeth, 1606. No early mention made of this play. 
Measure for Measure, 160^. Acted at Whitehall, 1604. 
Merry Wives of IVindsor, 1596. Printed 160a. 
Pericles Prime 0/ Tyre. Printed 1609. 

Taming- 0/ the Shrew (f) Acted at Henslow'a 
Theatre, 1593. Entered at Stationers' Hail, 1607. 
Tempest, 1609. Acted at Whitehall. t6ci. 

Timon qf Athens, 1609 No early mention made of 
this play. 

Titus Andntnicus, 1593 Printed x6oo. 

T^ei/th Night. Acted in the Middle Temple Hall, 
(tea. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 159J. Mentioned by 
1604. Acted at Whitehall, t6ti. 


First complete collection in folio: 1623, 
Isaac Jaggard and Ed. Blount; 1632, 
1664, 1685. The second folio is of very 
little value. 

His plays were first collected and pub¬ 
lished by Condell and Heminge, This 
is called the '* First F'olio," and was issued 
in 1623. The publishers were contempo¬ 
raries and friends of the great dramatist, 
and spell his name *' Shakespeare.” 

Shakespeare*! Parents. His father was 
John Sh^espearc, a glover, who married 
Mary Arden, daughter of Robert Arden, 
Esq., of Bomich, a good county gentle¬ 
man. 

Shakespeares Wife, Anne Hathaway of 
Shottery, some eight years older than 
himself; daughter of a substantial yeo¬ 
man. 

Shakespeare's Children, One son, 
Hamnet, who died in his twelfth year 
11 <585-1596). Two daughters, who sur¬ 
vived him, Susanna, and Judith twin- 
born with Hamnet. Both his daughters 
married and had children, but the lines 
died out 

M|yi ef Skakesptart: 


** Rimer had very good reason to say that 
Shakespeare uetcut q'un vilain singe," 
Voltaire, in 1765, said, “Shakespeare is 
a savage with some imagination, whose 
plays can please only in Ix)ndon and 
Canada.” In 1735 he wrote to M. de 
Cideville, “Shakespeare is the Corneille 
of London, but everywhere else he is a 
great fool {giand fou dailleur)," 

The Shakespeare du Boulevard, Guil* 
bert de Pixdrt^court (1773-1844). 

The Shakespeare of Divines, Jererny 
Taylor (1613-1667). 

His \ Taylor's\ devotional writings only want what 
they cannot be said to ntod, the name "sna the metrical 
arrangement, to make them poetry.— 

Taylor, the Sbakespoaru of divines.— Emersooe. 

The Shakespeare of Eloquence. The 
comte de Miral»eau was so called by 
Barnave 

The Shakespeare of Germany, Augustus 
Frederick Ferdinand von Kotzebue [1761- 
1819). G. F. W. Crossraan is so called 
also (1746-1796). 

T'Ar Shake.%peare of Prose Fiction. 
Richardson the novelist is so callad by 
D'lsraeli (1689-1761). 

Shallow, a weak-minded country 
justice, cousin to Slender, He is a great 
braggart, and especially fond of boasting 
of the mad pranks of his younger days. 
It is Siiid that justice Shallow is a 
satirical portrait 0/ sir Thomas Lucy of 
Charlecote, who prosecuted Shakespeare 
for deer-stalking.— Shakeskeare: The 
Merry Wives of Windsor {i\ and a 
Henry IV. (1598). 

As wis« a Justice of the 'Quorum and ctutalomjn U 
Shallow’s Ctnie— 4 /a<w«/ajr. 

Shallum, lord of a manor consisting 
of a long chain ot rocks and mountains 
called Tireah. Shallum was “of gentle 
disposition, and beloved both by God and 
man." He was the lover of Hilpa, a 
Chinese antediluvian princess, one of the 
ICO daughters of /ilpah, of the race of 
dohu or OAm,^Addison : Spectator, viii. 
584-5 (1712)- 

Shale fct (The lady of), a poem by 
Tennyson, in four parts. Pt 1. tells us 
that the lady passed her life in the island 
of Shalott in great seclusion, and was 
known only by the peasantry. Pt. ii. 
teUs us that $1^ was weaving a magic 
web, and that a curse would fall on her 
if she looked down the river. Pt iii. 
describes how sir Lancelot rode to Caroe- 
lot in all his bravery; and the lady gaaed 
at him as he rode along. Pt it. t«ls us 
that the lady floated down ih» tim in a 
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boat called The Lady of Shalott, and died 
heart-broken on the way. Sir Lancelot 
came to gitze on the dead body, and «x- 
claimed, “Shehas a lovely face, and may 
God have mercy on her I ” This ballad 
was afterwards expanded into the Idyll 
called “Elaine, the Fair Maid of Astolat *’ 
th# beautiful incident of Elaine and 
the barge being taken from the History of 
Prince Arthur, by sir T. Malory— 

•* While my body is whole, let this letter be put into 
my right hand, and niy hand bound fast with the 
letter until I be cold, and let me be put in a fair bed 
with all the richest clothes that I have about me, and so 
let my bed and all my rich clothes be laid with me in a 
chariot to the next place whereas the Thames is, and 
there let me be put in a barge, and but one man with 
me, such as ye trust to steer me thither, and that 
barge be covered with black samite over and over. 
... So when she was dead, the corpse and the bed 
and all was led the next way unto the Thames, and 
there a man and the corpse and all were put in a barge 
«n the Thames, and so the man steered the barge to 
Westminster, and there he rowed a great while to and 
fro. or any man espied,—Pt. HL xaj, 

(King Arthur saw the body and had it 
buried, and sir Launcelot made an offer¬ 
ing, etc. (ch. 124). See Tennyson's 
L^y of Shalott^ 1832.) 

P 

Shamho'sai (3 syl.), the angel who 

debauched hini.self with women, re¬ 
pented, and hung himself up betwwm 
earth and heaven .—Bereskit rabbi (in 
Gen. vi, 2). 

IT Ilardt and Mardlt were two angels 
sent to be judges on earth. They judged 
righteously till Zohara appeared before 
them, when they fell in love with her, 
and were imprisoned in a cave near 
Babylon, where they are to abide till the 
day of judgment. 

Shandon {Captain), in PendenniSt a 
novel by ThacKcray (1849-50). 

SEandy { Tristram), the nominal hero 
of Sterne’s novel called The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman 
{1759}. He is the son of Walter and 
Elizabeth Shandy. 

Captain Shandy, better known as 
“ Uncle Toby,” the real hero of Sterne’s 
novel. Captain Shandy was wounded at 
Namur, and retired on lialf-pay. He was 
benevolent and generous, brave as a lion 
but simple as a child, most gallant and 
most modest. Hazlitt says that “ the 
character of uncle Toby is the finest com¬ 
pliment ever paid to human nature.” 
His modest love-passages with Widow 
Waclman, his kindly sympathy for 
lieutenant Lefevre, and his military dis¬ 
cussions, are wholly unrivalled. 

Aut^XHnak L Walter Shandy's 

She be(|isaithed to him ;ftooo« 


which Walter fancied would enable him 
to carry out all the wild schemes with 
which his head was crammed. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Shandy, mother of 
Tristram Shandy. The ideal of non* 
entity, individual from its very absence of 
individuality. 

Walter Shandy, Tristram’s father, a 
metaiihysical don Quixote, who believes 
in long noses and propitious names ; but 
his son’s nose was crushed, and his name, 
which should have been Trismegistus 
(“the most propitious”), was changed 
in christening to Tristram (“the most 
unlucky”). If much learning can make 
man mad, Walter Shandy was certainly 
mad in all the affairs of ordinary life. 
His wife was a blank sheet, and he him¬ 
self a sheet so written on and crossed and 
rewritten that no one could decipher the 
manuscript.— Sterne: The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy (1759). 

SHARP, the ordinary of major 
Touchwood, who aids him in his trans¬ 
formation, but is himself puzzled to know 
which is the real and which the false 
colonel .—Dibdin : What Next f 

{Richard), called “Conversa¬ 
tion Sharp” (1760-1835). 

SEarp (Rebecca), the orphan daughter 
of an artist. “ She was small and slight 
in person, pale, sandy-haired, and with 
green eyes, habitually cast down, but 
very large, odd, and attractive when they 
looked up.” Becky had the “dismal 
precocity of poverty,” and, being engaged 
as governess in the family of sir Pitt 
Crawlev, bart., contrived to many clan¬ 
destinely his son captain Rawdon Craw¬ 
ley. and taught him how to live in 
splendour * ‘ upon nothing a year. ” Becky 
was an excellent singer and dancer, a 
capital talker and wheedler, and a most 
attractive, but unprincipled, selfish, and 
unscrupulous woman. Lord Steyne in¬ 
troduced her to court; but her conduct 
with this peer gave rise to a terrible 
scandal, which caused a separation be^ 
tween her and Rawdon, and made Eng¬ 
land too hot to hold her. She retired to 
the Continent, was reduced to a Bohemian 
life, but ultimately attached herself to 
Joseph Sedley, whom she contrived to 
strip of all his money, and who lived in 
dire terror of her, dying in six monthly 
under very suspicious circumstances.— 
Thackeray: Fanity Pair 

With Becky Sharp, w/ think tir« could bo good. H 

had£sooo a 

Becky Sharp, with a b«n»wi far a bffOllMrdlldtWi 
2 K 
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•»<! tH danehter for a friend, felt the hollownes* 
of hutnJin jfranoeuT, and thoutrht sJie wa'^ happier 'wUb 
the Pohcmian artists in Soho.-—TVtr E\j^rfss. 

Sliari) (Timothy), the "lying valet'* 
of Charles Gaylcss. His object is to 
make his master, who has not a sixpence 
in ilte world, pass for a man of wealth in 
the eyes of Melissa, to whom he is engaged. 
—Garrick : The Lying Valet (1741). 

Sharp’Beak, the crow's wife, in the 
beast-epic called Reynard the Fox (1498). 

Sliarpe (The Right Rev. James), 
archbishop of St. Andrew’s, murdered by 
John Balfour (a leader in the covenanters’ 
army) and his party.— Sir W Scott: Old 
Mortality (time, Charles II.). 

Sharper (Master), the cutler in the 
Strand.— Sir IV. Scott: Feveril of the 
Peak {time, Charles II.). 

Sharpitlaw (Gideon), a police officer. 
'—•Sir I'V. Scott • Heart of Midlothian 
(time, George II.). 

Shawonda'see, son of Mudjekeewis, 
and king of the south wind. Fat and 
lary, listless and easy. Shawondasee 
loved a prairie maiden (the Dandelion), 
but was too indolent to woo her.— Long- 
felhyw: Hiawatha {1855). 

She Stoops to Conquer, a comedy 
by Oliver Goldsmith (1773). Miss Hard- 
castle, knowing how bashful young Mar¬ 
low is before ladies, stoops to the manners 
and condition of a barmaid, with whom 
he feels quite at his ease, and by this 
artifice wins the man of her choice, 

N.B.—It is said that when Goldsmith 
was about 16 years old, he set out for 
Edgworthstown, and finding night coming 
on when at Ardagh, asked a man " which 
was the best house in the town ”—meaning 
the best inn. The man, who was Cor¬ 
nelius O’Kelly, the great fencing-master, 
pointed to that of Mr, Ralph Fether- 
stone, as being the best house in the 
vicinity. Oliver entered the parlour, 
found the master of the mansion sitting 
over a good fire, and said he intended to 
pass the night there, and should like to 
pave supper, Mr. Fetherstonc happened 
to know Goldsmith's father, and, to 
humour the joke, pretended to be the 
landlord of "the public,*’ nor did he 
reveal himself till next morning at break- 
fest, when Oliver called for his bill. It 
Was not sir Ralph Fetherstonc. as is gene¬ 
rally said, but Mr. Ralph Fetherstonc, 
whose grandson was. sir Thomas. 

(In Frankfort Moore’s novel The Jeth 
mmy Bride (1897) there is a charming 


scene in which the characters discuss tbe 
title for Goldsmith’s corning play.) 

Hhe-Wolf of Pranee, Isabella wife 
of Edward II. and paramour of Mortimer 
(1295-1358). It is s.iid that she murdered 
the icing, lier husband, by burning outhis 
bowels with a red-hot poker. J^rey, in his 
Bard, refers to this tradition— 

Slic-wolf of France, wUh unrelenting fangs, 

1 li.if tcarst Ibe bowels of thy mangleci mat®. 

*.' It seems almost incredible, but the 
fact is indubitable, that pope John 
XXI1. granted to Isabella’s confessor 
power to give her plenary indulgence at 
the hour of death. 

Sheba. The queen of Sheba or Saba 
(i.e. the Sahe.ins) came to visit Solomon, 
and tested his wisdom by sundry ques¬ 
tions, but affirmed that his wisdom and 
wc.alth exceeded even her expectations,— 
I Kings X. ; 2 Chran. ix. 

No, not (o ans.wKr, madam, alt tho.<MS hard thlllgf 

That Sheb.1 came to ask of Solomon 

Ttnnyson ; The Princess, It 

(The Arabs call her name Balkis or 
Belkis ; the Abyssinians, Macqueda ; and 
others, Aazis.) 

Sheba (The queen <f),^ name given 
to Mme. Montreville (the Begum Mootee 
Mahul).— Sir IV. ScottThe Surgeon*s 
Daughter (time, George 11.). 

Shebdiz. the Persian Buccphalos, the 
favourite charger of ChosroSs II. or 
Khosrou Parviz of Persia (590-628). 

Shedad. king of Ad, who built a 
most magnificent palace, and laid out a 
garden called "Tbe Garden of Irem,” 
like "the bowers of Eden.” All men 
admired this palace and garden except 
tbe prophet Houd, who told the king that 
the foundation of his palace was not 
secure. And so it was, that God, to 
punish his pride, first sent a drought of 
three years’ duration, and then the 
Sarsar or icy wind for seven days, in 
which the garden was destroyed, the 
palace ruined and Shedad, with all his 
subjects, died. 

• * It is said that the palace of Shedad 
or Shuddaud took 500 years in building, 
and when it was finished the angel of 
death would not allow him even to enter 
his garden, but struck him dead; and the 
rose garden of Irem was ever after in¬ 
visible to the eye of man. — Southey: 
Thalaka the Destroyer, i. (1797). 

OkrdttTM more d^ightful than thoM of ShednA— 
Btclu/erd: Vmekeh, |>. 190 (X 7 t 4 )- 

(tJrd Bantam* s), Th«ie sheep 
bad tails of sush enoraioiis length fha^ 
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his lordship had go-carts hamessed to the 
sheep for carrying their tails. 

There jjocs Mrt. Roundabout, the cutler's wife . . . 
Odious nussi how she waddles along with her train 
two yards behind her! She puts n»e in mind of lord 
Bantam’s sheep,—CtJ/i/jwitVA The JBee,\\ U75/). 

Slieep ( The CotswolJ), 

No brown, nor sullied black, the face or legs doth 
streak, . \ . 

[A//] of the whitest kind, whose brows so woolly be, 

As men in her fair sheep no einiitiness should see . . . 
A body long and large, the buttocks c'iu.il bro id . . . 
And of the fleecy face, the flank doth nothing lack. 

But everywhere is stored, the belly as ilic buck. 

Drayton: Polyotbion, xiv. {1613). 

Sheep-Dogf {A), a lady-corn pun ion, 
who occupies the back sent of the ba¬ 
rouche, carries wraps, etc., goe.s to church 
with the lady, and " guards her from the 
wolves,*’ as much as the lady wishes to 
be guarded, but no more. 

"Rawdon," said Becky, ... "I ouist have a sheep¬ 
dog ... I nie-an n moral shepherd’s clog . . . to keep 
the wob fs off rne ", . " A sl-ecii dog, a comp,inior) 1 

Becky Sharp with a shecp dogl Isn't that good lunt" 
•^Thackeray : I’antty Tatr, xxxvu. (1848). 

Sheep of the Addano Valley. 

In tbis valley, wbicli led to the cave of 
the Addanc, were two flocks of sheep, one 
w'hite and the other black. Wlien any 
one of the black sheep bleaieti, a white 
sheep crossed over and became black, 
and when one of the while slieep bleated, 
a black sheep crossed over and I'ec.uuc* 
white.— The Mabino^ion (“Peredur,** 
twelfth century). 

Shoap of the Prisons, a cant term 
in the French Revolution for a spy under 
the jailers.— Dickens: A Tale of Two 
Cities^ iii, 7 (1859). 

Sheep Tilted at. Don Quixote saw 
the dust of tw'O flocks of sheep coming 
in opposite directions, and told Sancho 
they were two armies—one commanded 
by the emperor Alifanfaron sovereign of 
the island of Trap'oban, and the other hy 
the king of the Garainan’teans, called 
“ Pentap'olin with the Naked Arm.' 
He saia that Alifanfaron w'as in love 
with PentafKilin's daughter, but Penta- 
polin refused to sanction the alliance, 
ixicause Alifanfaron was a Mohammedan. 
The mad knight rushed on the flock '* led 
by Alifanfaron,’* and killed seven of the 
sheep, but was stimncd by stohes throwm 
at him by the shepherds. When Sancho 
told his master that the two armies were 
only two flocks of sheep, the knight 
replied that the enchanter Freston had 

metamorphosed the two grand armies *’ 
in order to show his malice.— Cervantes: 
Don (^ixote, I. iii. 4 (1605). 

IT After the death of Achilla, Ajax 
and Ulysses both claimed the armour of 


Hector. The dispute was settled by the 
sons of Atreus (2 jy/.), who awarded 
the prize to Ulysses. This so enraged 
Ajax that it drove him mad, and he fell 
upon a flock of sheep driven at night into 
the camp, supposing it to be an army led 
by Ulysses and the sons of Atreus. 
"When he found out his mistake, he 
stabbed himself. This is the subject of 
a tragedy by Soph'oclfis Ajax Mad. 

II Orlando in his madness also fell foul 
of a flock of sheep.— Ariosto: Orlando 
Furioso (1516). 

Sheep’s Heads, jemmies, for wrench¬ 
ing doors open. Rill Sikes had sheep's 
head for supper before entering on the 
enterprise of breaking into Chertsey 
House— 

Which gave occaRfon to several pleasant witticisms 
on the part of Mr. Sikes.—; Oliver Tivist. 
cli. XX. p. 75 

Sheet = a rope. (See Errors of 
Authors: Allan Cunningham, p. 334.) 

Pull In the sheet till the sail Is above your head.— 
Nineteenih Century, September, 1896, p. 48a 

Sheffield, in Yorkshire, is so called 
from the river Sheaf, which joins the Don. 
Noted for cutlery. 

The Bard of Sheffield y James Mont¬ 
gomery, author of The Wanderer of 
Switzerland, etc. (1771-185.4). 

With broken lyre and cheek serenely pala, 

Lo ! sad Alcaeus wanders down the vaJe . . . 

O’er his lost work.s let classic Sheffield weep ; 

May no nide hand disturb their early sleep 1 
Byryn: English Bards and Scotch Reviewers (1809). 

The Sheffield of Germany, Solingen, 
famous for its swords and foils. 

Shelby (Mr.), uncle Tom’s first 
master. Being in commercial difficulties, 
he was obliged to sell his faithful slave. 
His son afterwards endeavoured to buy 
uncle Tom back again, but found that he 
had been whipped to death by the villain 
Legree.— Afrs. Beecher Stowe: Unck 
Tom's Cabin (1852). 

Shell {A). Amongst the ancient' 
Gaels a shell was emblematic of peace. 
Hence when Bosmi'na, Fingal’s daughter, 
was sent to propitiate king Erragon, who 
had invaded Morven, she carried with 
her a "sparkling shell as a symbol of 
peace, and a golden arrow as a symbol 
of Wiir. ”— Ossian: The Battle of Lora. 

Shells, i.e. hospitality. "I^mo king 
of shells” ("hospitality”). When Cii- 
thuUin invites Swaran to a banquet, bis 
messenger says, " Cuthullin,gives the joy 
of shells ; come and partake the feast of 
Erin’s blue-eyed chief.” The anient 
Gaels drank from shells; and hence 
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phrases as “chu-f of shells," “hall of 
shells,'' “king of shells," etc. (king of 
hospitality). “To rejoice in the shell" 
is to feast sumptuously and drink freely. 

Slielta, a Cellic language spoken by 
travelling tinkers, quite distinct from 
Romany, but some gipsies speak both or 
lu.x them up togctlier. It resembles CMd 
and is said to be a corrupt form of 
the Irish word Beire. Kuno Meyer h.is 
traced ilic language back to Old Irish. 
There is a good article on Shclta in 
Chatfdicrs' Cyrlopu’iiia, Lust cditL«n. 

Shemus-au-Snaohad, or ‘ ‘ James 

of the Needle," M‘Ivor’s tailor at 
Ed t n b u I g h. —.S' ir IV, Scott : 1 1 'averley 

(time, George 11.). 

Shex>}ieardes Calendar ( The), 
twelve eclogues in various metres, by 
Spenser, one for each month. January: 
Colin Clout [Spenser) bewails that Rosa¬ 
lind does not return hi.s love, and compares 
bis forlorn condition to the season itself. 
February; Cuddy, a lad, complains of 
the cold, and Thenot laments the de¬ 
generacy of p.istoral life. March: Willie 
and Thornalin discourse of love (described 
as a person ju:^t aroused from sleep). 
April: Hobbinol sings a song on Eliza, 
queen of shepherds. May: Palinode 
(^ ij/.) exhorts Piers to join the festivi¬ 
ties of May, but Ih'ers rejdies that good 
shepherds who seek their ow'ii indulgence 
expose their docks to the wolves. He 
then relatc.s the fible of the kid and her 
d.un. June: Hobbinol exhorts Colin to 
greater cheerfulness, but Colin replies 
there is no cheer for him while Rosalind 
remains unkind and loves Menalcas 
l>etter than himself. July: Morrel, a 
goat-herd, invites Thonialin to come with 
him to the uplands, but Thornalin replies 
that humility better becomes a shepherd 
(i.e. a pastor or clergyman). August: 
P'Tigot and Willie contend in song, and 
Cuddy is appointed arbiter. September: 
Diggon Davie complains to Hobbinol of 
clerical abuses. October: On poetry, 
which Cuddy says has no encouragement, 
ind laments that Colin neglects it, being 
crossed in love. November: Colin, being 
asked by Thenot to sing, excuses him¬ 
self because of his grief for Dido, but 
finally he sings her elegy. December: 
f'olin again complains that his heart is 
desolate because Rosalind loves him not 
1*579). 

Slieplieard ’8 Huntiiifir {Tke\, four 
“ eglogues" by George Wither, while con¬ 


fined in the Marshalsea (1615). The 
shepherd Roget is the poet himself, and 
his “hunting" is a satire called Abuses 
Stript and Whipt, for which he was im¬ 
prisoned. The first three eclogues are 
upon ihe subject of Rogcl's imprisonment, 
and the fourth is on his love of poetry. 
‘' Willy " is the poet’s friend (William 
Browne of the Inner d'emple, author of 
Britannia's Pastorals\ He was tw'O years 
the Junior of Wdther. This book is worth 
republishing. 

SKCFHEKD ( The), Moses, who for 
foity years fed the flocks of Jethro his 
father-in daw. 

Sine, he.ivenW Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai, dklst inspire 
t hat shcphcril who first lanj'ht the ctio.seo soedi, 

“ In the bcffiiHung,” how the heaven and earth 
Rose out of chaos. 

MiUvn. Parmiise f.ost, I, 1x665}. 

Shepherd {The EttrUk). (See Et- 
TKICK SHEPHKUD, p. 34a.) 

Shepherd ( The Gentle), George Gren¬ 
ville, the statesman. Ont day, in ad- 
dressirfg the Hou^ie, George Grenville 
said, “Tell me where I tell me where ..." 
Pitt hummed the line of a song then 
very popular, beginning, “Gentle shep¬ 
herd. tell me wlterc ! " and the whole 
House was convulsed with laughter (1713- 
1770). 

(Allan Ramsay has a beautiful Scotch 
pastoral called The Gentle Shepherd, 
) 

Shepherd {John Claridge)^ the 
signature adopted by the author of The 
Shepherd of Banbury's Rules to Judge 
of the Changes of Weather, etc. (1744). 
Supposed to be Dr. John Campbell, 
author of A Political Survey of Britain, 

Shepherd-Sing's {The) or Hyksos. 
These hyksos were a tribe of Cuthites 
driven from Assyria by Aralius and the 
Shemites, Their names were: (i) SaTt^s 
or Salatfis, called by the Arabs El-We- 
lecd, and said to be a descendant of Esau 
(b.c. 1870-1851); (2) Beon, called by 
the Arabs Er-Reiyan, son of El-Welecci 
(n.c. 1851-1811); (3) Apachnas (B.a 
1811-1750); {4) Ap6Pnis, called by the 
Arabs Er-Reiyan II., in whose reign 
Joseph was sold into Egypt and was 
made viceroy {b.c. 1750-1700); (5) JA- 
NIAS (8.C. 1700 xCst ) *, (6) Asskth 

(1651-1610). The hyksos were driven 
out of Egypt by Amdsis or Thethtnosis, 
the founcler of the eighteenth dynasty, 
and retired to Palestine, where they 
formed the chiefs or lotdi of the Philis^ 
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tines. (Hyksos is compounded of kyk, 
“king,” and “shepherd.”) 

N.B.—Apophis or Aphophis was not a 
shepherd-king, but a pharaoh or native 
ruler, who made Apachnas tributary, and 
succeeded him, but on the death of 
Aphophis the hyksos were restored. 

Sheplierd Lord i^The), lord Henry 
de Clifford, brought up by his mother as 
a shepherd to save him from the ven¬ 
geance of the Yorkists. Henry VII. 
restored him to his birthright and estates 
1455-1543). He IS the hero of much 
egendary narrative. 

The ifTactous fairy, 

Who loved the .sheplierd lord to meet 
In his waiultiriiiifs solitary. 

Wtrdstuorth : The n kite Doe 0/Rylstene (1815). 

Shepherd of Banbury. (See 

Shephf:kd, John Claridge.) 

Shepherd of Pilida. 

* Preserve iilni, Mr. Nichohis, as thou wouldst a 
diamond. He is nut a shepherd, but an eh*}'.tut 
courtier,** said Uie curd .—Cervantes : D0^QutxoU, 1. 
L 6 

Shepherd of Salisbury Plain 

[The), the hero and l.tle of a religious 
tract by Hannah More. The shepherd is 
noted for his homely wisdom and simple 
piety. The academy figure of this shep¬ 
herd was David Saunders, who, with his 
father, had kept sheep on the plain for a 
century. 

Shepherd of the Ocean. So Colin 
Clout (Spenser)^ calls sir Waller Raleigh 
in his Colin Cloufs Come Home Again 
(JS9i)- 

Shepherd's Ghurland [The), nine 
eclogues by Drayton (1593). 

Shepherd's Pipe (The), seven 
eclogues by W. Browne (1614), 

Shepherd’s Week ( The), six 
pastorms by Gay {1714). 'Fhe shep¬ 
herds portrayed are every-day shepherds, 
not Arcadian myths. They sleep under 
hedges, their nosegays are hedge flowers, 
and the shepherdesses milk the cows and 
make butter. 

Shepherdess { The Faiihful), a pas¬ 
toral drama by John Fletcher {1610). 
The '* faithful shepherdess ” is Corin. 
who remains faithful to her lover although 
dead. Milton has gathered rather largely 
from this pastoral m his Conm$, 

Sheppard (Jitch), immortalized for 
his burglaries and escapes from Newgate, 
He was 'the son of a carpenter in Spital- 


fields, and was an ardent, reckless, and 
generous youth. Certainly the most 
popular criminal ever led to Tyburn for 
execution (1701-1724). Sir James Thorn¬ 
hill painted his likeness. 

(Daniel Defoe made Jack Sheppara 
the hero of a romance in 1724 ; and W. 
H. Ainsworth, in 1B39.) 

Sherborne, in Dorset.shire, brings ill 
luck to the posse.-..sor. It belonged at 
one time to the see of Canterbury, and 
Osmund pronounced a curse on any lay¬ 
man who wrested it from the Church. 

The first layman who held these lands 
was the protector Somerset, who was be¬ 
headed by Edward VI. 

The next layman was sir Walter 
Raleigh, who was also beheaded. 

At the death of Raleigh, James 1 . seized 
on the lands and conferred them on Car 
earl of Somerset, who died prematurely. 
His younger son Carew was attainted, 
committed to the Tower, and lost his 
estates by forfeiture. 

James I. himself wlls no exception. He 
lost his eldest son the prince of Wales, 
Charles I. was behc.ided, Jame.s II. was 
forced to abdicate, and the two Pretenders 
consummated the ill luck of the family. 

Sherborne is now in the possession of 
Digby earl of Bristol. 

(For other possessions which carry with 
them ill luck, see Gold of Tolosa, 
p. 434; Gold of Nibelungen, p. 43a; 
Graysteel, p. 445; Harmonia's 
Necklace, p. 470; 111 Luck, p. 520; 
etc.) 

Sherbozme, in Vivian Grey, a novel 
by Disraeli (lord Beaconsfield, 1826). 

Sheridan. Byron says, in his monody, 
that Nature broke the die after moulding 
Sheridan. 

Sheva, the philanthropic Jew, most 
modest but most benevolent. He “stints 
bis appetite to pamper his affections, and 
lives in poverty that the poor may live in 
plenty.” Sheva is “the widow's friend, 
the orphan’s father, the poor man's pro¬ 
tector, and the universal dispenser of 
diarity; but he ever shrank to let his left 
hand know what his right hand did.' 
RatcliftVs father rescued him at Cadb 
from an auto da fe, and Ratcliffe himseX 
rescued him from a howling London mob. 
This noble heart settled ^^10,000 on Miss 
Ratcliffe at her marriage, and left Charles 
the heir of all his property.*—* 
TAf 7^(1776}. 
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(TThe Jews of England made up a very 
handsome purse, which they presented 
to the dramatist for this championship of 
their race.) 

Shova, in the satire of Absalom and 
Achiiophel, by Dryden and Tate, is de¬ 
signed for sir Roger Lestrange, censor of 
the press in the reign of Charles II. 
Sheva was one of David's scribes {2 Sam, 
XX. 25), and sir Roger was editor of the 
Observator, in which he vindicated the 
court measures, for which he was 
knighted. 

Than Shera, none more loyal real have shown. 
Wakeful as Judah's lion for the crown. 

Absalom and Achttophel, ii 1025-6 {168a). 

Shiblsoletli, the test pass-word of a 
secret society. When the Ephraimites 
tried to pass the Jordan after their defeat 
by Jephthah, the guard tested whether 
they were Ephraimites or not by asking 
them to say the word “Shibboleth,” 
which the Ephraimites Jironounced “Sib- 
boleth ” xii. i-6). 

IF In the Sicilian Vespers, a word was 
given as a test of nationality. Some 
dried peas (ciceri) were shown to a sus¬ 
pect : if he called them cheecharu, he 
was a Sicilian, and allowed to pass; but 
if siseri, he was a Frenchman, and was 
put to death (March 30, 1282), 

IF In the great Danish slaughter on 
St. Bzyee’s Day (November 13), 1002, 
according to tradition, a similar test was 
made with the words '* Chichester 
Church,” which, being pronounced bird 
or soft, decided whether the speaker was 
Dane or Saxon. 

IF The shibboleth of Wat Tyler’s 
rebels was “ Bread and cheese." 

Shldld. When a hero fell in fight, 
his shields left at home used to become 
bloody.— Gaelic legendary lA>re. 

The mother of Cuknht remains In the haU. . . . His 
sihtdd is bloody in the hall. “Art thoa fallen, my 
fiUr>haired son, in Erin's dismal war fOxxfiaM/ 
TentorOf r. 

T/u point of a shield. When a flag 
emblazoned with a shield had the point 
upwards, it denoted peace; and when a 
combatant approached with his shield 
reversed, it meant the same thing in 
mediaeval times. 

And behold, one of the ships outstripped tiie othen, 
and they saw a shield lifted up above the side of the 
•hip, and tfaepoint of the shield was upwards, in token 
of peace.—TAr MaHms^jian Branwen," etc., twdfth 
century). 

Striking the shield. When a leader 
was appmnted to take tbe commatui of 
an army, and the choice was doubtful, 


those who were the most eligible went to 
some distant hill, and he who struck his 
shield the loudest was chosen leader. 

They went each to his hill. Bards marked the 
sounds of the shields. Loudest ranf thy boss, 
Duth-maruno. Thou must lead in yrtx.—Ossimn: 
Cath Lodm, ii. 

• When a man was doomed to death, 
the chief used to strike his shield with 
the blunt end of his spear, as a notice to 
the royal bard to begin the death-song. 

Calrbar rises in his arms. The clang of .shiekU is 
heard.— Ossian : Temorm. 1 . 

Shield. The. Gold and Silver Shield, 
This story is from Beaumont’s Moralities. 
It was repeated in a collection of Useful 
and Entertaining Passages in Prose 
(1826). The substance of the tale is as 
follows ; Two knights, approaching each 
other from opposite directions, came in 
sight of a trophy shield, one side of which 
was gold and the other silver. Like the 
disputants about the chameleon, they 
could not agree. " W’hat a wonderful 
gold trophy is that yonder I ” said one of 
the knights. “Gold I” exclaimed the 
other. “ Why, do you think I've lost 
my sight? It is not gold, but silver.* 
“^Tis gold, I maintain;” “'Tis silver, 
I insist on." From words they almost 
came to blows, when luckily came by a 
stranger, to whom they referred the 
dispute, and were told that both were 
wrong and both were right, seeing one 
side of it was gold and the other side 
silver. 

Shield of Cathmor {The). This 
shield had seven bosses, and the ring of 
each boss (when struck with a spear) 
conveyed a distinct telegraphic message 
to the tribes. The sound of one boss, 
for example, was for muster, of another 
for retreat, of a third distress, and so on. 
On each boss was a star, the names of 
which were Can*-mathon (on the first 
boss), Col-derna (on the second), Uloicho 
(on the third), Cathlin (on the fourth), 
Rel-durath (on the fifth), Berthin (on the 
sixth), and Ton-the'na (on the seventh). 

In his arms itrod« the chief of AUu to wbert bb 
shield hung, high, at night; high on a moesy bough 
over Lubars stroamy roar. Seven bossaa rose on tue 
shield, the seven voices of the king which his warrlorr 
received from the wind.—Oxn'etn,* Tefftorm, viL 

Shield of Gold or Golden Shield, 
the shield of Mars, which fell from 
heaven, and was guarded in Rohie by 
twelve priests called Salii 

ttxv. 


OMirirS Ibr tb« heattb of VMfri 1 
CluifX* for th« Gohloii SbMdl 
Mmamtey : 
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Hail to the fire that burns for aye [c/Vesta\ 

And the shield that fell from luMven 1 

Mmaulay : Lays of Ancient Rome {" Hattie of tbe 
Lake Reg-illus," xxxviii,, 184a). 

Shield of Iiove ( The). This buckler 
was suspf’nded in a temple of Venus by 
golden ribbons, and underneath was 
written, “ Whoseever be this shield, 
Faire Amoret be his.” — Sfenser: 
Faerie Queene, iv. 10 (1596). 

Shield of Rome ( The\ Fal^bis 
'* Cunciator.” Marcellus was called 
**The Sword of Rome.” {See Fabius, 
P* 350-) 

Shift {Samuel), a wonderful mimic, 
who, like Charles Mathews the elder, 
could turn his face to anything. He is 
employed by sir William Wealthy to 
assist in saving his son George from ruin, 
and accordingly helps the young man in 
his money difficulties by becoming his 
agent. Ultimately, it is found that sir 
George‘s father is his creditor, the young 
man is saved from ruin, marries, and 
becomes a reformed and l^nourable 
member of society.— Foote: The Minor 
(1760). 

Shmalah or Shillelagh, a wood 

near Arklow, in Wicklow, famous for its 
oaks and blackthorns. The Irishman’s 
bludgeon is so called, because it was 
generally cut from this wood. (See Sprig 
OF Shillelah.) 

Shilling {To cut one off with a). A 
tale is told of Charles and John Banister. 
John having irritated his father, the old 
man said, “Jack, i'll cut you off with a 
shilling.” ’To which the son replied, '* I 
wish, dad, you would give it me now.” 

^ The same identical anecdote is told 
of Sheridan and his son Tom. 

Shimei. Dryden is satirized under 
this name in Pordage’s Azaria and 
/iushai, a rejoinder to Absalom and 
A chitophel (1683). In Dryden ’ s A bsalom, 
etc. , Shimei is meant for Bethel, the lord 
mayor. 

The council violent, the rabble worse, 

The Shimei tauf^ht Jerueaiem [Lond<m1 to curw. 

Pt. i. 6<i9, 670, 

Ship. The master takes the ship out, 
hut the mate brings her home. The reason 
is this: On the f&st night of an outward 
passage, the starboard watch takes the 
first lonr hours on deck, but in the 
homeward passage the port watch. 
Now,' the ** starboard watch ” is also 
called the master's or captain's watch, 
because when there was only one mate, 
the master bad to take his own watch 


{i.e. the starboard). The " port watch ** 
is commanded by the first mate, and 
when there was only one, he had to 
stand to his own watch. 

*.* When there were two mates, the 
second took the slnrboard watch. (See 
also Bbxls, p. 107.) 

Ship (The Intelligeni). Ellida 
(Friihjofs ship) understood what was 
sairl to it ; hence in the FHthjof Saga 
the son of Thorsten constantly addresses 
it, and the ship alvi'ays obeys what is 
said to it. — Tegner: Friihjof Saga, x. 
(iS^S)- 

Shijt-Sliape. A vessel sent to sea 

before it is completed is called “jury¬ 
shaped” or “jury-rigged,” i.e. rigged for 
the nonce {jour-y, “pro temporft ”); 
while at sea, she is completed, and when 
all the temporary makeshifts have been 
changed for the proper riggings, the 
vessel is called “ ship-shape.” 

Having been sent to sea in a hurry, they were Uttle 
better than Jury-ngged, and we are now being pul 
into ship-shape.— Datiy News, August 23, T87a 

Ship of Pools (The), or Shyp of 
Polys,’ “a poem in octo-syllabic stanzas, 
by Alexander Barclay ; designed to 
ridicule the vices and follies of the day. 
It is the allegory of a ship freighted with 
fools; and a paraphrase of the German 
satire by Sebastian Brandt (1494). 

Ship of the Desert, the camel or 

dromedary employed in “voyages” 
through the sand-seas of the African 
deserts. 

... let me hare the long 
And patient swiftness of the desert-ship, 

The hclitiless dromedary. 

Byron : The Deformed Transformed, L i (itti). 

Shipman’s TaleJ The), in Chaucer's 
Cantefoury Tales: ‘' The merchant's wife 
and the monk.” The monk (Dan Johan) 
was on most intimate terms with the 
merchant, and when the merchant was 
about to leave home (Florence) on busi¬ 
ness, the wife borrowed a hundred 
francs of the monk. As the monk had 
not the money at hand, he borrowed the 
loan of the merchant. When the merchant 
returned home, the monk asserted that 
he had paid back the loan to the wife. 
The wife told her husband that the monk 
had made her a present of the money, 
which she had spent. The merchant, 
plainly seeing there was no redress, said 
no more about the matter, and allowed 
it to drop. 

Sliipton (Mother), the heroine of an 
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ancient tale entitled Tke Strange and 
Wonderful History and Prophecies of 
Mother Shipton^ etc, — 7 ’ E. Preece, 
(See Mothkk Shipton, p. 733.) 

Shipwreck [The), h poem in three 
cantos, by VVilliani Falconer (1762). 
Supposed to occupy six days. The sliip 
was the Britannia, under the command 
of Albert, and bound for Venice. Bein^ 
overtaken in a squall, she is driven out ot 
her course from Candia, and four seamen 
are lost off ihe lee main-yardarm. A 
fearful storm ^eaUy distresses the ves.sel, 
and the captain gives command “ to bear 
away.*’ As she passes the island of iSt. 
George, the helmsman is struck blind 
by lightning. Bowsprit, foremast, and 
main-topmast being carried away, the 
officers try to save themselves on the 
wreck of the foremast. I'he ship splits 
on the projecting verge of cape Colonna. 
The captain and all his crew are lost 
except Arion {Falcorier), who is washed 
ashore, and being befriended by the 
natives, returns to England to tell this 
mournful story. 

Shirley, a novel by Charlotte BroiUi^ 

Skelton assumed the name of 
Shirley in his volume of essays.) 

Shoe. The rig fit shoe first. It was 
by the Romans thought unlucky to put 
on the left shoe first, or to put the shoe 
on the wrong foot. St. Foix says of 
Augustus— 

Get empereur, qui gouvema avec taut «te ss^^esse. et 
dont le rAjjno ful si florissant, restoit immobile et con- 
stem6 lorsqu’ il lui arnvott par m^garde de mettre le 
Soulier droit au pied gauche, et Ic souUer gauche »u 
pied droit. 

Shoe Pinches. We all know where 
the shoe pinches, we each of us know our 
own special troubles. 

Lord Fopoington. Hark thee, shoemaker, these 
shoes , . . aonT fit me, 

ShoemenMor. My lord, I think they fit you very well. 
Jjord Ftp. They hurt me Just l>elow the Instep. 
SStoem. No, iny lord, they don't hurt you there. 

Lord Ftp. 1 tell you they pinch me execrably. 

Sh04fH. Why, then, tny lord- 

Lord Fcp. What 1 Wilt thou persuade me 1 esDOOt 
feeir 

Shoem. Your lordship may plea*io lo feel what you 
thixtk fit. but tlut shoe does not hurt you. 1 think I 
understand my Xt^ata.-^ShtridaH : A Trip Is Scar* 
horotterh, L a (i777)* 

Shloe in Weddings. In English 
weddings, slippers and old shoes are 
thrown at the bride when she leaves the 
house of her parents, to indicate that she 
has left the house for good. 

Luther being at a wedding, told the bridegroom he 
had placed the husband's shim on the head of the bed. 
**afin qu’il prit ahui la dotnimetion et le gouverae* 

: t4/k o/‘Luth€r Ufias). 


^ In Turkish weddings, as soon as the 
prayers aic over, the bridegroom makes 
off as fast as possible, followed by the 
gtiests, who pelt him with old shoes. 
These blows represent the adieux of the 
young man.— Thirty Years in the Haram, 
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H In Anglo-Saxon marriages, the father 
delivered the bride's shoe to the bride¬ 
groom, and the bridegroom touched the 
bride on the head with it, to show his 
authority.— Chambers Journal^ June, 
1870. 

Shoe the dray 0oose, to under¬ 
take a difficult and profitless business. 
John Skelton says the attempt of the 
laity to reform the clergy of his time is 
about as mad a scheme as if they at¬ 
tempted to shoe a wild goose. 

What hath laymen to doo. The gray gose to shoe I 
Skelton ■ Colyn (i46'>“iS«9). 

(“To shoe the goose” is sornetiinei 
used as the .synonym of being tii>sy.) 

Shoe the Mockish Mare, shoe 
the wild marc, similar to "belling the 
cat;” to do a work of danger and diffi¬ 
culty for general and jiersonal benefit. 

Let u$ see who dare Shoe the mockish mare. 

Skelton : Colyn Clout (1460-152^. 

*.• There is a boys’ game called 
" Shoeing the Wild Mare,” in which the 
players say— 

Shoe the wild in.ire; 

But if bhe won’t l>« shod. &he must go b.ure. 

Herrick refers to it { Works, i. 176) 
when he says— 

Of blind'man'S'biifiTe, and of the care 
Tlut young men tuve to sbooe the mure. 

“To shoe xhti colt'* means to exact .1 
fine called " footing” from a new associate 
or colt. The French say, Ferrer la mule. 

Shoes {He has changed his), “mutavit 
calc^os," that is, he has become a 
senator, or has been made a peer. The 
Roman senators wore black shoes, or 
rather black buskins, reaching to the 
middle of the leg, with the lett^ C in 
silver on the instep. 

(For several other customs and super- 
stitiOQS connected with shoes, see Vic* 
tionary of Phrase and Fable, i>p. 1134-5 -1 

Demonides' Shoes. Demonides (4 syl. ) 
was a cripple, and when some one stole 
his shoes, he remarked, “Well, I hoi^e 
tbw will fit him."--^Plutarch: Mofals. 

It I..ord Chatham, hearing that some 
one had stolen bis gouty shoes, ex* 
clftiiiied, ** I wish they may fit him/* 
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Slionou {The Feign of), the most 
remote period, historic or pre-faistoric. 

Let us first learn to linow what belontfs to ourselves, 
and then, if we have leisure, cast our reflections baric 
to the reign of Shonou, who governed 30,000 ye.'irs 
before the creation of tii« luoon.—Go/cfrrm/A; A 
CUi*«M o/the H'oriti, Ixxv ( 1759 ). 

Shoo-KinY ( The), the history of the 
Chinese monarchs, by Confucius. It 
begins with Yoo, B.C. 2205 

Shoolbred {Dame), the foster- 
mother of Henry Smith. W. Scoit: 
Fair Maid of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Shore {Jane), the heroine and title 
of a tragedy by N. Rowe (1713). Jane 
Shore was the wife of a London merchant, 
but left her husband to become the mis¬ 
tress of Exlward IV. At the death of 
that monarch, lord Hastings wished to 
obtain her, but she rejected his advances. 
This drew on her the jealous wrath of 
Alicia (lord Hastings’s ni]stre.ss), who 
induced her to accuse lord Hastings of 
want of allegiance to the lord protector. 
The duke of Gloucester comniinded the 
instant execution of Hastings; and, 
accusing Jane Shore of having bewitched 
him, condemned her to w^ander alxiut in 
a sheet, holding a taper in her hand, and 
decreed that any one who offered her food 
or shelter should be put to death. Jane 
continued an outcast for three days, when 
her husband came to her succour, but he 
was seized by Gloucester's myrmidons, 
;md Jane Shore died. 

Min Smithson f t8oo] had a splendid voice, a tall and 
noble person. Her •* Jane .Shore" put more money 
into the manager's pocket than Edmund Kean, 
Macready, Miss b'oote, or Charles KemVile.— D<mald- 
/en; Rtc^lkcHons, 

Shoreditcli. The old London tra¬ 
dition is that Shoreditch derived its name 
from Jane Shore, the beautiful mistress of 
Etiward IV., who, worn out with poverty 
and hunger, died miserably in a ditch in 
this suburb. 

I could not get one bit of brfwd. 

Whereby my hunger might be red . , • 

So. woaiy of my hte, at lengthe 
I yielded up my vital stren^^h 
Within a ditch . . . which since that daye 
Is Shore-ditch caBed, as writers sayo. 

A ballad in Pepys's collection, Th* Woeful 
Lamen/atioH ^ yaw Skor*. 

Slow says the name is a corruption of 
" sewer-ditch,” or the common drain. 
Both these etymologies are only good for 
fable, as the word is derived from sir John 
de Soerdicb, an eminent statesman and 
diplomatist, who ‘"rode w'ilh Manncy 
and Chandos against the French by the 
side of the Black Prince." 

S}ioredite}| {Duie of), Barlow, the 


favourite archer of Henry VI 11 ., was SO 
entitled by the Merry Monarch, in royal 
sport. Barlow's two skilful companions 
were created at the same time “ marquis 
of Islington ” and “ earl of Pancras.” 

Good king, make not good lord of Lincoln “duke of 
Shorcihtche.''—7Vf^ Man's Ptticion to the K%nge 
(art. xvL, 1603). 

Shome {Sir John), noted for his feat 
of conjuring the devil into a boot, 

7*0 Maister John Shorne, 

7 hat blessdd man borne. 

For the a^'ue to him we apjily; 

Which jugeteth with a l>otet 
1 be$.chrewe his hene rote 
That will trust bin^ and it be I. 

Fantassie 0/Idolmirie, 

Short - Lived Administration 

{The), the administration formed Feb¬ 
ruary 12, 1746, by William Pulteney. It 
lasted only two days. 

Shortcake {^frs,), the baker’s wife, 
one of Mrs. Mailsetler’s friends.— Sir W, 
Scott: fhe Anti qua (time, George Ill.). 

Shorten {Master), the mercer at 
Liverpool.— Sir \V. Scott: Peveril of the 
Peak (lime, Charles 11 .). 

Shorfhose (2 syl.), a clown, servant 
to lady Hartwell the widow.— Fletcher: 
Wit without Money (1639). 

Shorthouse {Tom), epjtiph of— 

t/ir. ya,et Tom Shorthouse, sin* Tom, sine Sheets. 

sine Rjchcb f‘*sine," z r^A]; 

Qui I'irit sine Gown, sine Cloak, sine Shirt, sine 
UreeCbos. 

OM l^emdon (takezz from the Ma^na BritaHnia). 

** Should Anld Acquaintance be 
Forgot ? ” Robert Burns, writing to 
Mr. Thomson, September, 1793, says, 
“The following song (* Auld Lang Syne') 
of the olden times, which has never been 
in print, nor even in MS., until I took it 
down from an old man's singing, is 
enough to recommend any air.” 

Shoulder-Blade Divination. 

A divination Strang the Dutch-made HngHsh have . ,. 
fly the shoulder of a ram from off the right side pared. 
Which usually they boil, the spade-bone being bared. 
W'hich then tne wuord takes, and gazing thereupon. 
Things lozig to come foreshows . , . Scapes secretly 
at home . . . 

Muithen, adulterous stealths, as the events of war. 
The reigns and deaths of kings . . . etc. 

Drayton: FolyolHon, v. (xSm). 

Shovel-Boards or Edward Shovei^ 
Boards, broad shillings of EM ward III. 
Taylor, the w'aier-poet, tells us “they 
were used for the most part at shoa^t- 
board,” 

... the unthrift ever}' day. 

With my face downwanls do at shuave-boaro phm. 
Taylor, the water-poet 

Shrevsbury {Lord), the earl roar- 
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shal in the court of queen Elizabeth.— 
Sir W, Scott: jfCcnil'worih (time, Eliza¬ 
beth). 

Shropshire Toast {The), “To all 
friends round the Wrekin.” 

Shufliebottom {Abel), a name as¬ 
sumed by Robert Southey in some of his 
amatory productions (1774-1843). 

Shuffleton {The Hon. Tom), a man 
of very slender estate, who borrows of all 
who will lend, but always forgets to 
repay or return the loans. When spoken 
to about it, he interrupts the speaker 
before he comes to the point, and diverts 
the conversation to some other subject. 
He is one of the new school, always 
emotionless, looks on money as the 
summum honum, and all as fair that puts 
money in his purse. The Hon. Tuui 
Shuffleton marries lady Caroline Bray- 
more. who has /4000 a year. (See 
Di: ANCqE, p. 2?o.) -Colnian. junior: 
John Bull { 1805 ). 

'* Who Is this—all boots and breeches, 

Cravat and capt;, and spurs and sv.aches. 

Grins and gmuaces, shrutfs jnd caju'rs. 

With aiTectatiorv, spleen, and vapour.?" 

**0b, Mr. Richard Jones, your humble—" 
“Pithee give o'er to mouthe and nuunble; 

Stand still, speak plain, and let <as heat 
What was intenck'd for the car. 
r faith, withput the timely aid 
Of bills, no pAn you ever played 
(Hob, Handy. Shuftltton, or Rover. 

Sharper, stroller, lounsfcr, lover) 

Could e'er (hsim^^utsh ironi each other." 

Cr$lur: On Ru-hard yonts, the A(tor 

Sbutters { 7 'om, jut up the). A 
lieutenant threatened Mr. Iloby of St. 
James’s Street (London) to withdraw his 
custom, because his boots were too tight; 
whereupon Mr. Hoby called to his errand- 
boy, “ Tom, put up the shutters, lieuten¬ 
ant Smith threatens to withdraw his 
custom." 7 'his witty reproof has become 
a stock phrase of banter with tradesmen 
when threatened by a silly customer. 

Sliylock* the Jew who lends Anthonio 
(a Venetian merchant) 3000 ducats for 
three months, on these conditions: If 
repaid within the time, only the principal 
ahould be required; if not, the Jew should 
be at liberty to cm from Anthonio’s body 
a pound of flesh. The ships of Anthonio 
being delayed by contrary winds, the 
merchant was unable to meet his bill, and 
the Jew claimed the forfeiture. Portia, in 
the dress of a law doctor, conducted the 
defence ; and, when the Jew was about to 
take his bond, reminded him that be 
must shed no drop of blood, nor cut 
either more or less than an exact pound. 


If these eruditions were infringed, his life 
would be forfeit. The Jew, feeling it to 
be impossible to exact the bond under 
such conditions, gave up the claim, but 
was heavily fined for seeking the life of 
a Venetian citizen.— Shakespeare: The 
Merchant of Venice (1598). 

(It was of C. Macklin (1690-1797) that 
Pope wrote the doggerel— 

This Is the Jew 

Tlwt Shakespeare drew; 

but Edmund Kean (1787-1833) was 
unrivalled in this character.) 

According to the kindred authority of Shylock. no 
man hates tne thing lie would not kilt.— 5 i> fV. Scott, 

If Paul Secchi tells us a similar tale : A 
merchant of Venice, having been informed 
by private letter that Drake had taken 
and plundered St. Domingo, sent word 
to Samp.son Ceneda, a Jewish usurer. 
Ceneda would not believe it, and bet a 
pound of flesh it was not true. When 
tlie report was confirmed, the pope told 
Secchi he might lawfully claim his bet if 
he chose, only he must draw no blood, 
nor take either more or less than an exact 
pound, on the penally of being hanged.— 
Gregorio Leti : Life of Sextus V. (1666), 

1 The same tale is told of “ Gernutus 
a Jewe, wlio, lending to a merchant a 
hundred crowns, would have a pound of 
his fleshe becau.se he could not pay him 
at the time appointed." The ballad is 
inserted in Percy's Reliques, series i. bk. 
ii. IX. 

Sibbald, an attendant on the earl of 
Monteith.— Sir W. Scott: Legend of 
Montrose (time, Charles 1 ,). 

Siber, i.e. Siberia. Mr, Bell of Anter- 
mony, in his Travels, informs us that 
Siberia is universally called Siber by the 
Russians 

From Guineas coast and Siher’s dreary mines. 

Campbell: Pleasures o/Hope, i. («799). 

Siberian Cliznate (A), a very cold 
and rigorous climate, winterly and in¬ 
hospitable, with snow-hurricanes and 
biting winds. The valley of the Lena is 
the coldest reign of the globe. 

Sibylla, the sibyl. (See Sibyls.) 

And thou, Alecto, fe«de me wyth thy foode . . , 

And thou, Sibilta, when thou seest me faynte, 

Addres thytelfe the gyde of my complaynte. 

SacJtviUe: Mirrour for MagistnxjtUs 
(“Complayiite, etc., 1357). 

Sibyls. Plato speaks of only one 
sibyl; Martian Capella says there were 
two (the Efythraan or Cumaaa sibyl, and 
the Phrygian) . Pliny speaks of the thre« 
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sibyls; Jackson maintains, on the au> 
thority of iElian, that there were four; 
Shakespeare speaks of the nine sibyls of 
old Rome \i Henry VI, act i. sc. 2); Varro 
says they were ten (the sibyls of Libya, 
Samos, Cumae (in Italy), Cumae (in Asia 
Minor), Erythraea, Persia,Tiburtis,Delphi, 
Ancy'ra (in Phrygia), and Marpessa), in 
reference to which Rabelais says, “she 
may be the eleventh sibyl ’’ {Panta^ruel 
iii. 16) ; the mediaeval monks made the 
number to be twelve^ and gave to each a 
distinct prophecy respecting Christ. But 
whatever the number, there was but one 
“sibyl of old Rome ” (the Cuma^an), who 
offered to Tarquin the nine Sibylline 
books. 

Sibyl’s Books ( The), We are told 
that the sibyl of Cumae (in i® 61 is) offered 
Tarquin nine volumes of predictions for 
a certain sum of money, but the king, 
deeming the price exorbitant, refused to 
purchase them; whereupon she burnt 
three of the volumes, and next year 
offered Tarquin the remaining ibc at the 
same price. Again he refused, and the 
sibyl burnt three more. The following 
year she again returned, and asked the 
original price for the three which re¬ 
mained. At the advice of the augurs, the 
king purchased the books, and they were 
preserved with great care under guardians 
specially appointed for the purpose. 

Her remaining chances, like the sibyl's books, 
became more precious in an increasing ratio as the 
preceding ones were destroyed .—FitMgeratd : The 
Parvenu Family, 1 . 7. 

Sic Vos non Vobis. (See Vos non 
VOBIS.) 

SiciUan Bull (r^), the brazen bu 
invented by Perillos for the tyrant Pha- 
lAris, as an engine of torture. Perillos 
himself was the first victim enclosed in 
the bull. 

the Sicilian bull that rightfully 
His cries echoed who had shaped the mould, 

Did so rebellow with the voice of him 
Tormented, that the braaen monster seemed 
nerced through with pain. 

Dante : Hell, axvU. (1900I. 

Siciliftn Vespers ( r^«). the mas¬ 
sacre of the French in Sicily, which began 
at Palermo, March 30, 228a, at the hour 
of vespers, on Easter Monday. This 
wholesale slaughter was provoked by the 
brutal conduct of Charles d’Anjou (the 
governor) and his soldiers towards the 
islanders. (See Shibboleth, p. 998.) 

If A massacre of the Danes was 

made in England on St. Bryce’s Day 
(November 13), loos. 


H Another similar slaughter took place 
at Bruges, March 24, 1302. 

(The Bartholomew Massacre (August 
24, 1572) was a religious not a political 
movement.) 

Sicilien or L’Amour Peintre, 
a comedy by Moliire (1667). The Sicilian 
is don P^dre, who has a Greek slave 
named Isidore. This slave is loved by 
Adraste (2 syl.), a French gentleman, and 
the plot of the comedy turns on the way 
that the Frenchman allures the Greek 
slave away from her master. (See 
Adraste, p. 10.) 

Sicily of Spain {The), Alemtejo, 
in Portugal, at one time “ the granary of 
Portugal ” 

Sick Man of the Bast ( The), the 
Turkish empire. It was Nicholas of 
Russia who gave this name to the mori¬ 
bund empire. 

Wo have on our hands a sick man, a very stek man. 
It would be a great misfortune if one of these days h« 
should happen lo die before the necessary arrange¬ 
ments are made. . . . The man is certainly dying, and 
we must not allow such an event to take us by surprise. 
•~Nuhalas of RusHa, tu sir George Seymour, British 
charge(£affaires (January ii, 1844 ). 

^ The sick man of Orange, don John, 
governor-general of the Netherlands, 
writing in 1577 to Philip II. of Spain, 
called the prince of Orange “the sick 
man,” because he was in the way, “ and 
wanted him finished.” He said to Pliilip, 
“ Money is the gruel with which we must 
cure this sick man,” spies and assassins 
being expensive articles.— Motley: The 
Dutch Republic, v. 2. Again he says, 
“There is no remedy, sire, for the body 
but by cutting off the diseased part.” 

Siddartka, born at Gaya, in India, 
and known in Indian history as Buddha 
(»>. “ The Wise ”). 

Sidney, the tutor and friend of Charles 
Egerton McSycophant. He loves Con- 
stantia, but conceals his passion for fear 
of paining Egerton, her accepted lover.— 
Mcuklin: The Man of the World (1764). 

Sidney (Sir Philip), Sir Philip Sidney, 
though smfering extreme thirst from the 
agony of wounds received in the battle of 
Zutphen, gave his own draught of water 
to a wounded private lying at his sid^ 
saying, “Poor fellow, thy necessity is 
greater than mine. ” „ 

H A similar incident is recorded of 
Alexander *' the Great/* in the desert of 
Gedrosia.— Quintus Curtius, 

IT David, fighting against the Philift- 
tines, became so parch(^ with thirst that 
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he cried out, “Oh that one would give 
me drink of the water of the well of Beth¬ 
lehem, which is by the gate ! " And the 
three mighty men broke through the host 
(Df the Philistines and brought him water ; 
nevertheless, he would not drink it, but 
poured it out unto the Lord.—2 Sam. 
xxiii. 15-17. 

IT St. Thomas Aquinas, in his last ill¬ 
ness, stopped at the castle of Maganza, 
the residence of his niece Francisca. He 
had quite lost his appetite ; but one day 
expressed a wish for a little piece of a 
certain fish. The fish mentioned was not 
to be tound in all Italy, but after diligent 
search elsewhere was procured. V\'hcn 
cooked and brought to the dying man, 
he refused to eat of it, but gave it as an 
offering to the Lord.— Alban Butler: 
Lives of the Saints (1745). 

Sidney’s Sister, Pembroke’s 
Motber, Mary Herbert (born Sidney), 
countess of Pembroke, who died 1621. 

Und<*rnMth this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse— 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother 
ricath. ere thou hast killed another 
Fair and cood and learned as she. 

Time shall throw his dart at thee. 

W. Brov/ne (1645. See I.ansdowne CoHectioo 
No. 7^1 in the British Museum). 

Sido'xiian Tincture, purple dye, 
Tyrian purple. 'I'he Tyrians and Sido- 
nians were world-famed for their purple 
dye. 

Not In that proud Sidonian tincture dyed. 

P, FUtcfur : The purple Island, xii. (1633). 

Sid'rophel [the siar-lover], William 
Lilly, the astrologer. 

Quotb Ralph, “Not far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 

That deab in destiny’s dark counsels. 

And sage opinions of the moon sells ; 

To whom all peoiMe, far and near, 

On deep importances repair.” 

5 Butler: Hudfhras, \i. 3(1464). 

Siebel, Margheri'ta's rejected lover, 
in the opera of L'aust e Marghenia^ by 
Gounod (1859). 

Mon siige est fait, my opinion 
is fixed, and 1 cannot change it. This 
proverb rose thus : ffbe abbi dc Vertot 
wrote the history of a certain siege, and 
applied to a friend for some geograpliicaJ 
particulars. These particulars did not 
arrive till the matter had passed the 
press; so the abbd remarked with a shnig, 
“ Bah I mon Si^ge esi fait.” 

Sieire FerUotui ( The). The Round 
Table contained sieges for 150 knights, 
but thrse of them were “reserved.’^ Of 
these, two were posts of honour, but the 


third was reserved for him who was des¬ 
tined to achieve the quest ot the holt 
graal. This seat was called “ perilous,’’ 
because if any one sat therein except he 
for whom it was reserved, it would be his 
death. Every seat ol the table bore the 
name of its rightful occupant in letters of 
gold, and the name on the “ Siege Peri¬ 
lous" was sir Galahad {son of sirlAunce- 
lot and Elaine). 

Said Merlin, •• Tlierc shall no m.tn sit in the two void 
places but they that shall be ot must worship. But In 
the Siejre Perilous there sliall no itiiiu sit but one, and 
if any other be so hardy as to do it. he shall be do- 
stroyetl."—Pt. 1. 48- 

Tnen the old man made sir Galahad unarm; and he 
put on him a coat of red sandel, with a tnaniel upon 
his shoulder furretl with fine ermines, . . . and he 
brought him unto the Siege Perilous, when he sat 
besule sir Launcelot And the good old man lifted up 
the cloth, and foiimi there these words wntten; “ THE 
SIHGH OP SIR GALAHA.U. ■—• History oj 
Prince Arthur, iii. 39(1470). 

Sieg'e of Calais, a novel by Mme. 
de Tencin (if'>8T-i749). George Colman 
has a drama with the same title. 

Slog's of Corlntix {The), a poetical 
version ot the siege which took place in 
1715 .—Byron (i8i6). 

Siege of Damascus. Damascus 
was besieged by the Arat>s while Eu'- 
mends was governor. The general of the 
Syrians was Pho'eyas, and of the Arabs 
Caled. Phocya.s asked EumenSs’s per¬ 
mission to marry his daughter Eudoxia, 
but was sternly reftised. {^For the rest of 
the tale, see Eudocia, p. 343.)— Hughes: 
Siege of Damascus (1720). 

Sieg'fried \Secgfreef\, hero of pt. I 
of the Nibelungen Lied, the old German 
epic. Siegfried was a young warrior of 
peerless strength and beauty, invulnerable 
except in one spot bet weed his shoulders. 
He vanquished the Nibelungs, and carried 
away their immense hoards of gold and 
precious stones. He wooed and w'on 
Kriemhild, the sister of Giinther king of 
Burgundy, but was treacherously killed 
by Hagan, while stooping for a draught 
of water after a hunting expedition. 

Siegfried had a cape or cloak, which 
rendered him invisible, the gift of the 
dwarf Alberich; and his sword, called 
Balmung, was forged by Wieland, black¬ 
smith of the Teutonic gods. 

N.B.—This epic consists of a number 
of different lays by the old minnesingers, 
pieced together into a connected stoiT as 
early as 1210. It is of ScKindinavian origin, 
and is in the Younger Edda, amongst the 
“ Vdlsunga Sagas (compiled by Snonro, 
in the thirteenth century). 
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SU^frU^s Bir/hpJace, Ho was born 
in rhinecastle, then called Xanton. 

SifgfriedCs Father and Mother, Sieg¬ 
fried was the youngest son of Siegmund 
and Sieglind, king and queen of the 
Nctlicrlands. 

Siegfried called Horny. He was called 
horny because when he slew the dragon, 
be bathed in its blood, and became covered 
with a horny hide which was invulnerable. 
A linden leaf happened to fall on his back 
between his shoulder-blades, and as the 
blood did not touch this spot, it remained 
vulnerablc .—The Minnesingers : The Ni~ 
belungen Lied (1210). 

Sieg'firied von Xiindenbergf, the 
hero of a comic German romance, by 
Muller (1779). Very amusing and still 
populiir. 

Sieglind \^Seeg 4 ind\ the mother of 
Siegfried, and wife of Siegmund king 
of the Netherlands. — The Minnesingers : 
The Nibelungen Lied (1210). 

Siegpiimd fSeeg-mund], Ung of the 
Netherlands. His wife was Sfiglind, and 
his son Siegfried [Seeg-/reed].—The Min¬ 
nesingers : The Nibelungen Lied (1210). 

Sieve [The Trial of the\ When a 
vestal was charged with inchastity, she 
was condemned to cany water from the 
Tiber in a sieve without spilling any. If 
she succeeded, she was pronounced inno¬ 
cent ; but if any of the water ran out, it 
was a confirmation of her guilt. 

Sieve and Shears, a method of dis¬ 
covering a thief. The modus operandi is 
as follows: A sieve is nicely balanced 
by the points of shears touching the rim, 
and the shears are supported on the tips 
of the fingers while a passage of the Bible 
is read, and the apostles Peter and Paul 
are asked whether so-and-so is the cul¬ 
prit. When the thief’s name is uttered, 
the sieve spins round. Theocritos men¬ 
tions this way of divination in his Idylls 
iii., and Ben Jonson alludes to it— 

Senrdiing for tilings lost witb a sieve and •be«n.<— 
Th€ A kkimist, i. 1 (xSxol. 

(See Key and Bible, p. 565.) 

Sigfa'ro, “the Good,” slain by Ar- 
B^nt^s. Argant^s hurled his spear at 
Godfr^, but it struck SigSro, who “ re¬ 
joiced to suffer in his sovereign’s place,” 
•^Tassa: Jerusalem Deliverm^ xi, (1575). 

Sight. Nine things are necessa^ 
before the form of anything can be dis¬ 
cerned by the eye: (i) a power to see, 
(a) light, (3) a visible object, (4) not too 


smafl, (5) not too rare, \fS] not too near, 
(7) not too remote, (8) clear space, (9) 
sufficient time.—See sir John Da%ies: 

Imffioriality of the Soul, xiv. (1622). 

Sight. Zarga, the Arabian heroine 
of the tribe of Jadts, could see at a dis¬ 
tance of three days' journey. Being asked 
by NassAn the secret of her long sight, 
she said it was due to the ore of antimony 
which she reduced to powder and applied 
to her eyes as a collyrium every night. 

Sightly [Captain), a dashing young 
officer, who runs away with Priscilla 
'roinboy, but subsequently obtains her 
guardian's consent to marry her.— The 
Romp (altered from Bickerstaff’s Love in 
the City). 

Sigismonda, daughter of Tancred 
king of Salerno. She fell in love with 
Guiscardo her father's ‘squire, revealed to 
him her love, and married him in a cavern 
attached to the palace. Tancred dis¬ 
covered them in each other's embrace, 
and gave secret orders to waylay the 
bridegroom and strangle him. He then 
.vent to Sigismonda, and reproved her 
for her degrading choice, which she boldly 
;ustified, Next day, she received a human 
nearl in a gold casket, knew instinctively 
that it w’as Guiscardo's, and poisoned 
nerself. Her father being sent for, she 
survived just long enough to request that 
she might be buried in the same grave aa- 
her young husband ; and Tancred— 

Too late repentingf of his cruel 

One common sepulchre for l»oth decreed; 

Intoml>od the w-retched p,i;i in royal state, 

And oil their monument mscribed'thdr fate. 
Drydtn : Si^smonda and Gttiscardo (from Boccacdc). 

Sigismniid, emperor of Austria.— 
Sir VV. Scott: Anne of Geiersiein (time, 
Edward IV.), 

Sigismunda, daughter of Siflfredi 
lord high cliancellor of Sicily, and be- 
troilied to count Tancred. When king 
Roger died, he left the crown of Sicily 
to Tancred, on condition that he married 
Constantia, by which means the rival lines 
would be united, and the country saved 
from civil war, Tancred gave a tacit 
consent, intending to obtain a dispensa¬ 
tion : but Sigismunda, in a moment of 
wounded pride, consented to marry earl 
Osmond. When kin^ Tancred obtained 
an interview \iith Si^smunda, to explain 
his conduct, Osmond challenged him, and 
they fought. Osmond fell, and when his 
wife ran 10 him, he thrust his sword into 
her and killed ^Thomson : Tancred 
and Sigismunda (1745). 
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(This tragedy Is based on “The Bane¬ 
ful Marriage,*' an episode in Gil Bias, 
founded on fact.) 

SifiTismnnda, the heroine of Cer- 
vfiuites’s last work of fiction. This tale is 
a tissue of episodes, full of most incre¬ 
dible adventures, astounding prodigies, 
impossible characters, and extravagant 
sentiments. It is said that Cervantes 
himself preferred it to his Don Quixote, 

i 'ust as Corneille preferred Nicomede to 
tis Cid, and Milton Paradise Regained 
to his Paradise Lost .— linc^cloperdia 
Brilannica (article “ Romance^'). 

SlgTird, the hero an old Scandi¬ 
navian legend. Sigurd discovered IVyn- 
hild, encased in complete armour, lying 
in a death-like sleep, to which she had 
been condemned by Odin. Si^rd woke 
her by ripping up her corselet, fell in love 
with her, promised to marr^ her, but 
deserted her for Gudrun. This ill-starred 
union was the cause of an //iaJ of woes. 

(An analysis of this romance was pub¬ 
lished by Weber in his Illustrations of 
Northern Antiquities, 1810.) 

Sijll [Al), the recording angel. 

On that day we will roll up the heavens as the anffol 
Al SUii rolleth up the scroll wherein every man's actions 
are recorded.—.< 4 / htordn, xjti. 

Sikes {Bill), burglar, and one of 
Fagin’s associates. He is a hardenet^l, 
irreclaimable villain, but has a conscience 
which almost drives him mad aftci the 
murder of Nancy, who really loved him 
(ch. xlviii.). Bill Sikes (i syl.) had an 
ill-conditioned savage dog, the beast- 
image of his master, which he kicked and 
loved, ill-treated and fondled.— Dickens: 
Oliver Twist (1837). 

Sikes endeavouiifig to escape from the detective* 
4nd the enraged crowd, tried to slip from the r&f>f of a 
house by a rope with a running nouse ; but he only got 
it over bis neck and so w.ts i^raugled His d»g, in 
its efTorts to roach its master, accidentally ran against 
a projecting wall, and was killed. 

(The French “Bill Sikes ’ is “Jean 
Hiroux/* a creation of Henri Monnier.) 

Sikundra {The), a mausoleum about 
six miles from Agra, raised by Akhbah 
“ the Great,” in the reign of our Charles L 

8ila« Mamer, a novel by George 
Eliot (Mrs. j. W. Cross, 1861). Silas 
thinks himself deserted and rejected by 
God and man; to him a little foundling 
girl is sent, bringing '*hope with her and 
forward-looking thoughts,” 

The Luck w Roaring Camp, by Bret 
Harte, is on the same lines (1870). 

Silence, a country justice of asinine 


dulness when sober, but when in his cups 
of most uproarious mirth. He was in the 
commission of the peace with his cousin 
Robert Shallow. 

Fatsta^. I dkl not think Master Silence had been 
a man oi this mettle. 

Silence. Who, I t I havetieen merry twice and once, 
ere wm.-‘Shakespeare: » Henry IK act v. tc. 3 (1398). 

Sile'uo, husband of Mysis; a kind- 
hearted man, who takes pity on Apollo 
when cast to earth by Jupiter, and gives 
him a home.— O'Hara : Afidas (1764). 

Silent {The), William 1. prince of 
Orange (1533-1584). 

IT It was the principle of Najioleon 
III. emperor of the French to hear, 
see, and say nothing.” 

Silent Man {The), the barber of 
Bagdad, the greatest chatterbox that ever 
lived. Being sent for to shave the head 
and beard of a young man who was to 
visit the cadi’s daughter at noon, he kept 
him from daybreak to midday, prating, to 
the unspeakable annoyance of the cus¬ 
tomer. Being subsequently taken before 
the caliph, he ran on telling stoiy after 
stor)’ about his six brothers. He was 
called the “ Silent Man,” l>ecause on one 
occasion, being accidentally taken up wnth 
ten robbers, he never said he was not one of 
the gang. His six brothers were Bacbouc 
the hunchback, Bakbarih the toothless, 
Bakac the one-eyed, Alcouz the blind, 
Alnaschar the earless, and Schacabac the 
hare-lipped.— Arabian Sights (“ The 
Barber,*' and “The Barber’s Six 
Brothers ”). 

(Napoleon Til. was called The Silent 
Man,or “The Man of Silence.” See 
Silent.) 

Silent Woman (T'A^), a comedy by 
Ben Jonson {1609). Morose, a miserly 
old fellow, who hates to hear any voice 
but his own, has a young nephew, sir 
Dauphine, who wants to wring from him 
a third of his property ; and the way he 
gains his point is this: He induces a lad 
to pretend to be a “ silent w'oman.” 
Morose is so delighted with the phenome¬ 
non that he consents to marry the pr(> 
digy; but the moment the ceremony is 
over, the boy-wife assumes the character 
of a virago, whose tongue is a ceaseless 
clack. Morose is in despair^ and si^s 
away a third of his property to his 
nepnew, on condition of bcfpg rid of llii* 
intolerable pest The trick is now re- 
vealsed, Morose retires into private life, 
and sir Dauphine remains blaster of the 
situattoti. 
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8il6'xiTUI» son of Pan. chief of the 
sdle'ni or older satyrs. Sil^fiius was the 
foster-father of Bacchus the wine-god, and 
is described as a jovial old toper, with 
bald head, pug nose, and pimply face. 

Old Snenus, bloated, drunken, 

Led by hi!- inebriate satyrs. 

Long/tliotu ; Drinking Song. 

SUHonette (3 syl.), a black profile. 
So called from Etienne de Silhouette, 
contrSleur des finances under Louis XV. 
(>7S7)- 

Les rdfornies fhiancieres de ce inintstre eyant paru 
mesciuintN et ridicules, la caricature s'un einpira et 
l‘on danriA le nom de Silhouettes k. ces dt-ssins niijur- 
falts oh Toil s»e bomait A mdiquer par un sunple liaii la 
contour dos objets. 

Silky, a Jew money-lender, swindler, 
and miser. (Sec Sulky.) 

You cheat all d.ty, trernple at ni^'Ut. and act the h3u>o« 
crilo the first thiuij in the nuruini;,— lloUroJt. The 
Road to Ruin, IL 3 {1799). 

Silly Billy, William IV. of England 
(1765. 1830-1837). 

Silu'res (3 syl.), the inhabitant.^ of 
SiluVia, that is, Ilereford^^hiisil Mon¬ 
mouthshire, Radnor,shire, Brecon, and 
Glamorganshire, 

Those SUu'res, caUeil by us the South Wales men. 

Draj>ton : Polyolbicn, xvi. (1013). 

(Henry Vaughan, poet (1621-1695), is 
called “'Fhe Silunst" because he was 
born in South Wales.) 

Silvii {Don Ruy Gomez de), an old 
Spanish grandee, to whom Elvira was 
betrothed ; but she detested him, and 
loved Ernani, a bandit-captain. (The tale 
is given under Eknani, p. 330,)-~ f Vrt/f .* 
Ernani (an opera, 1841). 

surer Age (The), the age succeed¬ 
ing the golden, and succeeded by the 
iron age. 'fhe best period of the world 
or of a nation is its golden a^e, noted for 
giants of literature, simplicity of man¬ 
ners, integrity of conduct, honesty of 
intention, and domestic virtues. The 
EUizabethan was the golden age of Eng¬ 
land. The silver age of a people is noted 
for its elegant rehticment, its delicacy of 
speech, its luxurious living, its politeness 
and artiheial manners. The reign of 
Anne was the silver age of England. 
The iron age is that of commerce and 
hard matter-of-fact. Birth is no longer 
the one thing needful, but hard cash; 
the romance of life has died out. and 
iron and coals axe the pbiloso{7her’s stone. 
'Ike age of Victoria Is the iron age of 
England. Strange that the three ages 
sbottkt ah be the r^gns of queens I 


Silver Code (The), a translation 
into Gothic of parts both of the Old and 
New 'restanients, by bishop Ulfilas, in the 
eighth century. Still extant. 

Silver-Fork School ( The), a name 
given to a class of English novelists who 
gave undue importance to etiquette and 
the externals of social intercourse. The 
most disiingui.shed are : lady Blessington 
(1789-1849), Theodore Hook (1716-1796), 
lord Lytton (1804-1873), Mrs. Troliope 
(1790-1863), and lord Bcaconsfleld (1804- 
18S1). 

Silver Fen. Eliza Meleyard was 
so called by Douglas jerrold, and she 
adopted the pseudonym (1816-1879). 

Silver Spoon. Bom with a silver 
tpoon in your mouth means born to good 
luck. The allusion is to the silver sp<jonS 
given as prizes and at christenings. The 
lucky man is born with the prize in bis 
mouth, and does not need to wait for it 
or re(]uire to earn it. 

Silver Star of Love ( The), the star 
which appeared to Vasco da Gama w’hen 
his ships were tempest-tossed through the 
malice of Bacchus. Immediately tlie star 
appeared, the temj:>est ceased, and there 
was a great calm. 

The fcky aad ocean blending, each on Are, 

Secinea a* all Nature strui;),:kd to expire; 

W'hen now the Silver Star ol Love appeared, 

Bright m the ca&t her radiant trout she reared. 

Camofns: Lusiad, vi. (xs/af. 

Silver-Tongued (The), Joshua Syl¬ 
vester, who translated The Divine Weeks 
of Du Barias (1563-1618). 

William Bates, a puritan divine (1625- 
1699). 

Henry Smith, preacher (1550-1600). 

Anthony Hammond, the poet, c^led 
“Silver Tongue " (1668-1738). 

Spmnger Barry, the •' Irish Roscius ** 
(1719-1777). 

Silver Wedding' (TAe), the twenty- 

fifth anniversary ; the fiftieth anniversary 
is the golden wedding. In Germany 
those persons who attain the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their wedding day should 
be presented by their friends and family 
wiin a wreath of silver flowers, and on 
the fiftieth anniversary with a wreath of 
gold flowers. The fifth anniversary iM 
the wooden wedding, and the seventy- 
fifth the diamond wedding. Sometimes 
the Wedding Service is repeated on the 
fiftieth anniversary, 

(In 1879 William king of Prussia aud 
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emperor of Germany celebrated bis gi^lden 
wedding.) 

Silveranill {Sam), one of the pri¬ 
soners at Portanferry.— Sir IK Scott: 
Guy Mannering (time, George II.). 

Silves de la Selva {Tht Exploits 
and Adventures of), part of the series 
called Le Roman des Romans, pertaining 
to *‘Am'adis of Gaul." This part was 
added by Feliciano de Silva. 

SUvestre (2 syl.), vnlet of Octave 
(son of Argante and brother of Zerbi- 
nette).— MolUre: Les Fourberies de 
Scaptn (1671). 

Sil'via, daughter of the duke of 
Milan, and the lady-love of Valentine 
one of the heroes of the play.— Shake’ 
speare: The Two Gentlemen of Verona 

US 94 )- 

Simmons { Widow), the seamstress ; 
a neighbour of the Ram.says.— Sir W. 
Scott: Fortunes of Nigel (time, Janies I.). 

Si'mon {Martin), proprietor of the 
village Bout du Monde, and miller of 
Grenoble. He is called “The king of 
Pelvoux/* and in reality is the baron de 
Peyras, who has given up all his e.states 
to his nephew, the young chevalier Mar- 
cellin de Peyras, and retired to Grenoble, 
where he lived as a villager. Martin 
Simon is in secret possession of a gold¬ 
mine left him by his father, w’ith the 
Stipulation that he should place it beyond 
the reach of any private man on the day 
it became a “ source of woe and crime." 
Rabisson, a travelling tinker, the only 
person who knows about it, being mur¬ 
dered, Simon is suspected; but Eusebe 
Noel confesses the crime. Simon then 
makes the mine over to the king of France, 
as it had proved the source both “ of woe 
and crime."— Stirling: The Gold-Mine 
or Miller of Grenoble (1854). 

Simon Pure, a )roung quaker from 
Pennsylvania, on a visit to Obadiah Prim 
(a Bristol quaker, and one of the guardians 
of Anne Lovely the heiress). Colonel 
Fdgnwell personated Simon Pure, and 
obtained Obadiah’s consent to marry his 
ward. (For the rest, see Fkjgnwell, p. 

Centlivre: A Bold Stroke for 
a wife (1717). 

(Simon Pure has become a household 
word for “the real roan," the ipsissimus 
tgo.) 

fllmonidea (b.c. 664). the lyric pact, 
sang an ode to his patron, Scopas, at a 


feast. He introduced into It the praises 
of Castor and Pollux, so Scopas declared 
that he would only pay half his share of 
the ode ; the demigods might'pay the rest. 
Simonides left the palace to see two youths 
who were supposed to be waiting for him; 
he found nobody really there, but whilst 
absent the palace fell in and killed his 
patron—and so the demigods paid their 
share. (See Mrs. Orr’s Handbook to 
Browning, p. 147.) 

Si'monie or Si'mony, the friar, in the 
beast-epic of Reynard the Fox (1498). So 
called from Simon Magus {Acts viii. 
9-24). 

Simony {Dr,), in Foote's farce called 
The Cozeners, was me.^int for Dr. Dodd. 

Sim'org, a bird “ which hath seen the 
world thrice destroyed." It is found in 
Kftf; but, as Hafiz says, “ searching 
for the simorg is like searching for the 
philosopher's stone." This does not 
agree with Beckford's account (see 
Simurgh). 

In KAf the simore hath Its direUine<pleoei, 

The all-knowing Dird of ages, who hath seen 

The world with all Its cluldrcn thrice destroyed. 

Sm 4 tkejy: Thataba the Destroytr, tHI. 19 (tTWl- 

Simpooz {Sounder), a lame man, who 
asserted he was born blind, and to whom 
St. Alban said, “Come, offer at my 
shrine, and I will help thee.” Being 
brought before Humphrey duke of 
Gloucester, the lord protector, he was 
asked how he became lame; and Simp- 
cox replied he fell from a tree, which he 
had climbed to gather plums for his wife. 
The duke then asked if his sight had 
been restored ? “ Yes," said the man ; and 
being shown divers colours, could readily 
distinguish between red, blue, brown, 
and so on. The duke told the rascal 
that a blind man does not climb trees to 
gather their fruits; and one bom blind 
might, if his sight were restored, know 
that one colour differed from another, but 
could not possibly know which was 
which. He then placed a stool before 
him, and ordered the con.stab]es to whip 
him till he Jumped over it; whereon the 
lame man jumped over it, and ran off as 
fast as bis ie^ could carry hhn. Sir 
Thomas More tells this stoiy, and Shake¬ 
speare introduces it in a Henry Vi. act ii 
sc. I (tS9i). 

Simple, the servtuit of Slender (cousin 
of justice Shallow).— Shaktsptan: Tht 
Mtrry IVivet rf IViaJser ( 1596 ). 

Simple imi Ourles HI. of Wmot 

( 879 . » 93 - 999 )- 
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Simple {Pefer), the hero and title of 
A novel by captain Marryat {1833). 


Simple Simon , a man more sinned 
against than sinning, whose misfortunes 
arose from his wife Margery's cruelty, 
which began the very morning of their 
marriage. 

W« do not know whether It Is necessary to seek for 
a Teutonic or Northern orijrlnal for thU once poptiUv 
book .—QtutrUrly Rn/iew. 

Simple Story {A), a novel by Elita- 
beth Inchbald (1791)- 


Simpson (Tam), the drunken barber. 
IV. Scoti: St. Ronans Well (lime, 
George III.). 

Simson \^ean), an old woman at 
Middlemas village .—Sir W. Scoti: The 
Surgeon's Daughter (time, George II,). 


Simnrgfh, a fabulous Eastern bird, 
endowed with reason and knowing all 
languages. It had seen the great cycle 
of 7000 years twelve times, smd, during 
that period, it declared it haa seen the 
earth wholly without inhabitant seven 
times.— Beck/ord : Vathek ^otes, 1784). 
This docs not agree with Southey's ac¬ 
count (see Simokg). 

SiXLf twin-kec|>cr, with Death, of Hell- 
gate. She sprang, full-grown, from the 
bead of Satan. 


Woman to the waist, and fair, 

But endlnf fool in many a scaly fold 
VoiumiTmus and rast. a serpent armed 
With mortal stinfif. 

MiiUm : Pmrtuiist Lost, 11 . (tdds). 


SiXk'adone (The lady of), metamor¬ 
phosed by enchantment into a serpent. 
Sir Lybius (one of Arthur's knights) 
slew the enchantress, and the serpent, 
coiling about his neck, kissed him; 
whereupon the spell was broken, the 
serpent became a lovely princess, and sir 
I.ybiiis made her his wife .—Libeaux (a 
romance). 

Si]ibad.a merchant of Bagdad, who 
acquired great wealth by merchandise. 
He went seven voyages, t^ich he related 
to a poor discontented porter named 
Hindbad, to show him that wealth must 
be obtained by enterprise and personal 
exertion. 

First Voyage, Being becalmed in the 
Indian Oowin, he and some others of the 
crew visited what they supposed to be an 
Island, but which was in reality a huge 
whale asleep. They lighted a fire on .he 
whale, and the heal woke the creature, 
whlds instantly dived under water. Sin- 


bad was picked up by some merchAlic% 
and in due time returned home. 

Second Voyage, Sinbad was left, during 
sleep, on a desert island, and discovert 
a roc's egg, ' ‘ fifty paces in circumference." 
He fastened himself to the claw of the 
bird, and was deposited in the valley of 
diamonds. Next day, some merchants 
came to the top of the crags, and threw 
into the valley huge joints of raw meat, 
to w'hich the diamonds stuck, and when 
the eagles picked up the meat, the mer¬ 
chants scared them from their nests, and 
carried off the diamonds. Sinbad then 
fastened himself to a piece of meat, was 
carried by an eagle to its nest, and being 
rescued by the merchants, returned home 
laden with diamonds. 

Third Voyage is the encounter with 
the Cyclops. (Sec Ulysses and Poly- 
PHEMOS, where the account is given in 
detail.) 

Fourth Voyage, Sinbad married a lady 
of rank in a strange island on which he 
was cast; and when his wife died, he was 
buried alive with the dead body, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the land. He made 
bis way out of the catacomb, and returned 
to Bagdad, greatly enriched by valuables 
rifled from the dead bodies. 

Fifth Vo)*age. The ship in which he 
sailed was dashed to pieces by huge 
stones let down from the talons of two 
angry rocs. Sinbad swam to a desert 
island, where he threw stones at the 
monkeys, and the monkeys threw back 
cocoa-nuts. On this island Sinbad en¬ 
countered and killed the Old Man of the 
Sea. 

Sixth Voyage, Sinbad visited the 
island of Screndib (or Ceylon), and 
climbed to the top of mountain 
“ where Adam was placed on his expul¬ 
sion from paradise.” 

Seventh Voyage, He was attacked by 
corsairs, sold to slavery, and employed in 
shooting from a tree at elephants. He dis¬ 
covered a tract of hill country completely 
covered with elephants’ tusks, communi¬ 
cated his discovery to his master, obtained 
his liberty, and returned home ,—Arabian 
Nights (“ Sinbad the Sailor **). 

Sinbad, myiAes, and tbe Cy¬ 
clops. (See Ulysses and PoLYPHa* 

MOS.) 

Sin'el, thane of GlamLs. and lather 
of Macbeth. He married the younger 
daughter of Malcolm II. of Scotland. 

Sing (Sadka), the mourner of the 
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desert.— Sir IV. Scott; The Surgeons 
Daughter (time, George II.). 

Sing’e de Racine {Le), Campistron, 
the French dramatic poet {1656-1723). 

Singinir Apple (The\, in the deserts 
of Libya. This apple resembled a ruby 
crowned with a huge diamond, and had 
the gift of imparting wit to those who 
only smelt of it. Prince Chery obtained 
it for Fairstar. (See Singing Tree.) 

The singing apple Is as great an embeUii^ier of wit 
as the dancing water U of beauty. Would you appear 
in public as a poet or prose writer, a wit or a philo¬ 
sopher, you only need smell it, and you are possessed at 
once oftliese rare gifts of genius.—citm/crrr D' Aulnoy: 
Fairy ToUs (“ Pnneess Fairstar,** i68a). 

Singing Tree i^The), a tree, every 
leaf of which was a mouih, and all the 
leaves sang together in harmonious con¬ 
cert— Arabian Nights (“The Two 
Sisters,” the last story). 

(In the tale of Chery and Fairstar, 
'• the singing tree ” is called “ the singing 
apple.”) 

Single^peeoli KamUton, William 
Gerard Hamilton, statesman (1729-1796). 
His first speech was delivered November 
13, 1775, eloquence threw into 

the shade every orator except Pitt him¬ 
self. 

It WM supposed that he had exhausted himself in 
that one speech, and had become physically incapable 
of making a second; so chat afterwaros, when he really 
did make a second, everybody was naturally disgusted, 
and most people dropped his acquaintance.— 
Quituey (17^1859). 

Singleton {Captain), the hero of a 
novel by D. Defoe, called The Adventures 
of Captain Singleton, 

The second part {of Robinson Cruso<\ scarcely rises 
aborre the leval of Captain SinsUtoH.-~^BHcyclopmdia 
Mritannica (article “ Roinaoco '% 

Singulaor Doctor (The), William 

O^m, Doctor Singularis et Invincibilis 
{I276-I347)- 

N.B.—The “ Occam razor' was entia 
non sunt multiplicanda, “entities must 
not be multiplied ; ” in other words, 
elemenU are few in number, and sbovlld 
be so considered. 

Sin'is or SlNNIS, a Corinthian robber, 
called “The Pine-Bender,” because he 
'fastened his victims to the branches of 
two adjacent pine trees bent down by 
force; being then left to rebound, they 
tore the victim to pieces.— Greek Fable. 

f In Stephen’s reign, we are told, “the 
barons took those supposed to have any 
property, and inflicted on them unutter¬ 
able tortures. Some they hanged up by 
tliB feat, and smoked with foul smoke; 


some they hung by the thumbs, and 
weighted with coats of mail. They tied 
knotted cords about the heads of others, 
and twisted the cords till the pain went to 
the brains; others they kept in dungeons 
with adders and snakes. Some they tore 
in pieces by fastening them to two trees; 
and some they placed in a crucet house, 
i.c. a chest short and narrow, in which 
were spikes; the victims being forced into 
the chest, all their limbs were crushed 
and broken."— Ingram: Saxon Chronicle. 

Sinner Saved {A). Cyra daughter 
of Proterlus of Cappadocia was on the 
point of taking the veil with Emmelia’s 
sisterhood, but just before the day of 
renunciation, ElOOrnon, her father’s freed 
slave, who loved her, soki himself to the 
devil, on condition of dkUining her for Iiis 
wife. Eleeinon signed the t^iid with a 
drop of his heart's blood, and carried 
about with him a little red spot on his 
breast, as a perpetual reminder of the 
compact. I'he devil now sent a dream 
to Cyra, and another to her father, which 
c.aused them to change their plans; and 
on the very day that Cyra was to have 
taken the veil, she was given by St. Basil 
in marriage to Lleernon, with whom she 
lived happily for many years, and had 
a large family. One night, while her 
husband was asleep, Cyra saw the blood- 
red spot; she knew what it meant, and 
next day Eleemon told her the whole 
story. Cyra now bestirred herself to 
annul the compact, and went with her 
husband to St. Basil, to whom a free and 
full confession was made, Eleemon was 
shut up for a night in a cell, and Satan 
wduld have carried him off, but he clung 
to the foot of a crucifix. Next day, Satan 
met St. Basil in the cathedral, and de¬ 
manded his bond. St. Basil assured him 
the bond was illegal and invalid. I’he 
devil was foiled, the red mark vanished 
from the skin of Eleemon, a sinner W'as 
saved, and St. Basil came off victorious, 
— Amphilochius: Life of St. Basil. (See 
Bosweyde: Vilee Patrum, 

(Southey has convcrtwl this legend into » balkul of 
nine Uy% 1B39.) 

IF Theopbilus signed aivay his body 
and soul, but repented, and the Virgin 
Mary snatched him from perdition In the 
nick of time. 

The Sinner SaPed. So William Hunt¬ 
ingdon signed himself {1744^1^1$). The 
Rev. J. Newton {17115-1807), 01 01ne| 
and St. Mary Woolnoth, is ate said to 
have dome the same. 
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Sinoxi, the crafty Greek who per¬ 
suaded the Trojans to drag the Wooden 
Horse into their city.— Virgil • yEneid, ii. 

Dantd, in his Inferno, places Sinon, 
with Potiphar’s wife, Nimrod, and tl»e 
rebellious giants, in the tenth pit of 
Malftbolgfi (see p. 523). 

Sin'toism, the primitive religion of 
Japan. It recognizes Tien ("the sun*') 
as the supreme deity, under whonn is a 
crowd of inferior gods and goddesses. 
The priests cat no animal food. The 
name is derived from Sin, a demi god. 

Sintraxn, the Norwegian hero of 
La Moite P'ouquC's roninnce. Sintram 
was the son of ' ‘ Biorn of the fiery eyes " 
and his saintly wife Verena. They lived 
in the castle of Drontheim. 

Sio 'na, a seraph to whom was com¬ 
mitted the charge of Bartholomiew the 
apostle.— Klopstock: Messiah, iii. (1748). 

Siph’a, the guardian angel of Andrew 
the brother of Simon VisiQr.—Jflof slock : 
The Messiah, iii. (1748). ^ 

Si'phaz, a soldier, in love with prin¬ 
cess Calis, sister of Astorax king of 
Paphos. The princess is in love with 
Polydore the brother of general Memnon 
("the mad lover”).— Beaumont and Flct^ 
cher : The Mad Lover (1617). 

IBoaumunt died i;6i6.) 

Sir OraolOi a dictatorial prig; a 
dogmatic pedant. 

1 am sir Ornc!«, 

And when I oue nty lius, let no dog bark. 
Ohakesfeart: Merchant renice, act i. sc, i (159*). 

Sire. Chaucer uses this word for 
mother. Thus, in the "Cook’s Tale,” 
the wrestler says mockingly to young 
Gamelyn, '* Wlio is thy fader? who is thy 
sire ? ” 

Sire&e, three sea-nymphs, whose 
usual abode was a small island near cape 
PelSrus, in Sicily. 'Phey enticed sailors 
ashore by their melodious singing, and 
then killed them. Their names are 
Parthendp^, Ligeia, and LeucothCa.— 
Greek Fable, 

Sirloin of Beef, James I., on his 
return from a hunting excursion, so 
much enjoyed his dinner, consisting of 
a loin of roast beef, that he laid his 
sword across it, and dubbed it sir Loin, 
At Chingford, in Essex, is a place called 
"Friday HiU House,” in one of the 
rooms of which is an oak table with a 
brass plate let into it, inscribed W'lth the 
following words; “All Loveks of 


Roast Beef will like to know that 
ON THIS Table a Loin was knighted 
B v KING James the First on his 
Return from Hunting in Kffing 
Forest.” 

The tradition is that James said, “ Bring hither that 
sur-Ioin, sirrali, for it is worthy x>f a more honourable 
post, being, as I may say, not sur-loin but Sir-Loin, 
the noble.Ht Joint of alL" 

Tf Knighting the loin of beef is also 
ascribed to Charles II. 

Our second Charles, of fame facete. 

On lorn of beef did dine; 

He held his sword, pleased, o’er the meati 
"Arise, thou famed sir Loin." 

Ballad 0/the Nerv xir John Barleycorn. 

IT Henry VITI. is credited with knight¬ 
ing the loin before either Charles II. or 
his gfrandfather James I. The tale is that, 
dining with the abbot of Reading, the 
burly monarch ate so heartily of a loin of 
beef, that the abbot said he would give 
1000 marks for such an appetite, ‘ ‘ Done, ” 
said the king, and kept him in the Tow’cr 
a prisoner, till his appetite was ravenous. 
It was then that he called the sur-loin of 
beef ‘‘ Sir Loin.” 

A sir-loin of beef was so knighted, taith tradition, 
by king llcnTy.—FuiUr: Chunh History o/Bf’ita.in, 
vt. «. p. 899 (^655). 

N.B.—Surloin is the part of the loin 
(sur) over the kidneys. French, sur-longe. 

Sirocco, a wind, called the solano in 
Spain; the khamsin in Egypt; tlie 
simoom in Western Asia; and the 
harmaltan on the coast of Guinea. The 
Italians say of a stupid book, Era scritio 
in tempo Jal scirocco ("It was written 
during the sirocco ”). 

Sister Anne, sister of Fatima (the 
seventh and last wife of Bluebeard). 
Fatima, being condemned to death by 
her tyrannical husband, requested sister 
Anne to ascend to the highest tower of 
the castle to watch for her iTOthcrs, who 
were momentarily expected. Bluelieard 
kept roaring below stairs for Fatima to 
be quick w'lth her prayers; Fatima was 
constantly calling out from her chamber, 
** Sister Anne, do you see them coming ? ” 
and sister Anne was on the ’watch-tow'er, 
mistaking every cloud of dust for the 
mounted brothers. They arrived at last, 
rescued Fatima, and put Bluebeard to 
death.— Perrault: Contes ("La Barbo 
Bleue,” 1697). 

(This is a ^andinavian tale taken from 
the Folks Sagas,) 

Sis'srpliofl, in Latin Si83r]^tUl, a 

king of Corinth, noted for his in^aricc 
and fraud. He was punished la the 
Infernal regions by having to roll llpbill 
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ft h^e stone, which always rolled down 
again as soon as it reached the top. 

•. * Sisyphos is a type of avarice, never 
satisfied. The avaricious man reaches 
the summit of his ambition, and no 
sooner does he so than he finds the 
object of his desire as far off as ever. 

With many a weary step, and many a £TOan, 

Up the hijpb hill he he.ives a round stone; 

The luig© round stone, returning with a bound. 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along 0 »« 

ground. 

Homer: Odyssey, xi. (Pope’s trana,). 

Sisyplins, in the ^^ilesian tales, was 
doomed to die; but when Death came to 
him, the wily fellow contrived to fasten 
the unwelcome messenger in a chair, and 
then feasted him till old Spare-ribs grew 
as fat as a prize pig. In time, Pluto 
released Death, and Sisyphus was caught, 
but prayed that he might speak to his 
wife before he went to had^s. The 
prayer was granted, and .Sisyphus told 
his wife not to bury him, for though she 
might think him dead, he would not be 
really so. When he got to the infernal 
regions, he made the ghosts so merry 
with his jokes that Pluto reproved him, 
and Sisyphus pleaded that, as he had not 
been buried, Pluto had no jurisdiction 
over him, nor could he even be ferried 
across the Styx. He then obtained 
leave to return to earth, that he might 
persuade his wife to bury him. Now, 
the wily old king had previously bribed 
Hennfts, when he took him to had6s, to 
induce Zeus to grant him life, provided 
he returned to earth a^ain in the bod} ; 
when, therefore, he did return, he de¬ 
manded of Hermes the fulfilment of his 
promise, and Hermes induced Zeus to 
bestow on him life. Sisyphus was now 
allowed to return to earth, with a promise 
that be should never die a^in till he 
himself implored for death. So he lived 
and lived till he was weary of living, 
and when he went to hadds the second 
time, he was allotted, by way of punish¬ 
ment, the task of rolling a huge stone to 
the top of a mountain. Orpheus (a syL ) 
asked him how he could endure so cease¬ 
less and vain an employment, and Sisy 
phus replied that he hoped ultimalei) 
to accomplish the task. “ Never,” ex¬ 
claimed Orpheus; “it can never be 
done!” “Well, then," said Sisyphus, 
“ mine is at worst but everlasting hope.” 
—Ijord Lytton : Tales of Miletus^ it 

SitopR'aglM wheal-^ater'*], one 
01 the mouse princes, who, being wounded 
in the battle, crept into a ditch to avoid 
further injury or danger 


Th« tacne Sitophagiis, oppressed with pstn, 

Creeps from the desperate dangers of the plain; 

And where the ditches rising weeds supply . . . 
There lurks the silent mouse relieved fu neat, 

And, safe embowered, avoids the chance of fate. 
Parnell: Battle qf the Prog’s and Afire, iii. (about 1713; 

*.* The last two lines might be 
amended thus— 

There lurk.s the trembling mouse with bated breath, 
And, hid €roin sight, avoids his instant death. 

Siward [Se-ward], the earl of Nor¬ 
thumberland. and general of the English 
forces acting against Macbeth.— SAake- 
speare: Macbeth (i6o6). 

Six Acts, a term given to certain acts, 
also named “ Gagging Acts " (6o George 
III. and 1 George IV.j, to suppress sedi¬ 
tious meetings and publications. 

Six Cnironicles {The), Dr. Giles 
compiled and edited six Old English 
Chronicles for Bohn‘s series in 1848. 
They are : Ethelwerd’s Chronicle, Asscr's 
Life of Alfred, Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
British History, Gildas the Wise, Nen¬ 
nius's History of the Britons, and Richard 
of Cirencester’s On the Ancient State of 
Britain. The last three were edited, in 
^ 757 * t>y professor Bertram, in his 
Scriptores Tres, but great doubt exists 
on the genuineness of Dr. Bertram’s 
compilation. (See Three Writers.) 

Six Island! {The), which constituted 
“Great Brittany” before the Saxon 
period, were Ireland, Iceland, Gothland, 
the Orkneys, Norway, and Dacia (or 
Denmark). 

Six months’ War ( The), the great 
war between Prussia and France. The 
emperor (Napoleon III.) left St. Qoud 
July 28, 1870, and Paris capitulated 
January a8, 1871. 

This l» often called the SEVEN MONTHS* Wa». 
But lyy no calcuLition ckn this be correct. The wkr 
tasted Just six months: but Napoleon dechuvd war 
luly 19, 1B70, and the peace was signed at Frankfort, 
May 10, iBjpi. 

Six|>enny War {The), the O. P. 
{old price) riot of Covent Garden in 
So called because the managers tri^ to 
raise the price of admission from yr, 6 d. 
to 4J. If the managers had not given 
way, the newly built theatre would have 
been utterly dismantled. 

Sixteen-Strinir Jack, John Rann, 
a highwayman. He was a great fop, and 
wore sixteen tags to his breeches, eight at 
each knee (hanged 1774). 

Dr. Johmon told Uwit Gray's poetiy towared abova 
the ordinary nin of verse, as Sixteen String Tack above 
the ordinary foot-pad.«»i?ejww //tih yetdomn 
{* 79 * 1 . 
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SkaAng^n, author of Sleeping 

Beauty, Maids and Bachelors, etc. 

And surejfTM/ Skeffmgton must claim our prais« 

For skirtlcss coats, aud skeletons of plays. 

Byren: English Bards and Scotch RevUtvers (1809). 

Skeggs (Miss Carolina Wilhelmina 
Amelia), the compinion of “lady Blar* 
ney.*’ These were two flash women 
introduced by squire Thornhill to the 
Primrose family, with a view of beguiling 
the two eldest daughters, who were l>oth 
very beautiful. Sir William Thornhill 
thwarted their infamous purpose.— Gold¬ 
smith : Vicar of Wakefield (1766). 

Skeleton at the Feast. Plutarch 
says that in Egyptian liant^uets towards 
the close a servant brought in a skeleton, 
and cried aloud to the guests, “ Ix)ok on 
this I Eat, drink, and be merry ; fortto- 
morrow you die I " Herodotos says the 
skeleton was a wooden one, about eighteen 
inches in length. (.See i Cor. xv. 32 ; 
see also Remember thou art Mortal 1 
p- 907) j. 

The stranger feasted at his boairo; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast. 

That warning tiuicpifce never ceased : 

“For ever—Never 1 Never—For everl” 
Langfellov): The Old Clock on the Stairs 

Skelton (5aw), a smuggler.— Sir IV, 
Scott: Redgaunilet (Wmt, George III.). 

Sketch-book [The), a series of short 
tales, etc., by Washington Irving (i8ao). 

Sketebee by Bos, i,e. by Dickens 
(183^). 

Sketobes of Irish Character, by 

Mrs. S. C Hall (1829), 

Sketebley {Arthur), George Rose, 
author of Mrs. Brown (her obsen^alions 
on men and objects, politics and manners, 
etc.). 

Skettles {Sir Barnet), of Fulham, 
He expressed his importance by an 
antique gold snuff-box and silk hand¬ 
kerchief. His hobby was to extend his 
acquaintances, and to introduce people 
to each other. Skettles. junior, was a 
pupil of Dr. Blimber.— Dickens : Domhey 
and Son {1646). 

SkeTlnfiTton*! Bangbter, an in¬ 
strument of torture invented by Skeving- 
ton, lieutenant of the Tower in the reign 
of Henry VIII. It consisted of a broad 
iron hoop, in two parts, jointed with a 
hinjge. The victim was put into the hoop, 
which was then squeezed close and locked. 
Here he remained for about an hour and 
a half in the most inexpressible torture. 


(Generally corrupted into the “ScavefK 
ger's Daughter.") 

Bkewtou {The Hon. Mrs.), mother 
of Edith (Mr. Dombey’s second wife). 
Having once been a beauty, she painted 
when old and shrivelled, became en¬ 
thusiastic about the “ charms of nature," 
and reclined in her bath-chair in the 
attitude she assumed in her barouche 
when young and well off. A fashionable 
artist had painted her likeness in this 
attitude, and called his picture “Cleo¬ 
patra." The Hon. Mrs. Skewton was 
the sister of the late lord Feenix, and 
aunt to the present lord.— Dickens: 
Dombey and Son { 1846). 

Skies, snobs. (See Sky-Lark.) 

SklAns {Miss), an angular, middle- 
aged woman, who wears “green kid 
gloves when dressed for company." She 
marries Wemmick.— Dickens: Great 
Expectations (i860). 

Skimpole {Harold), an amateur 
artist, always sponging on his friends. 
Under a plausible, hght-hearted manner, 
he was intensely selfish ; but Mr. jamdyce 
looked on him as a mere child, and 
believed in him implicitly.— Dickens: 
Bleak House ( 1852 ). 

('Flic original of this character was 
I>eigh Hunt, who was greatly displeased 
at the skit.) 

Skin ( The Man without a), Richard 
Cumberland. So called by Garrick, on 
account of his painful sensitiveness of 
all criticism. The same irritability of 
temper made Sheridan caricature him in 
The Critic as “sir Fretful Plagiary” 
( 1732 - 1811 ). 

Skiufaxl [“ shining mane ”J, the 
horse which draws the cnariot of day.— 
Scandinavian Mythology. 

Skolbnngf, the sword of king Rolf 
the Norway hero, preserved for centuries 
in Iceland. 

Skogan. (See Scooan, p. 97a) 

Skreigb {Mr.), the precentor at the 
Gordon Arras inn, Kippletringan.— Sir 
W. Scott: GuyMannering{Hmt, George 
11 ,). 

Sknllji. Ibe skulls of the ancient 
Persians were so thin-boned that a small 
pebble would break them; whereas those 
of the Egyptians were so thick in the 
bone that they would not break evtn with 
the blow of a huge stone .—Heradaime 
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fiistory (in nine books, called ** The 
Nine Muses "). 

SkuUi at Banquets. Plutarch 
tells us that towards the close of an 
Egyptian feast a servant brought in a 
skdeton, and cried to the guests, Eat, 
drink, and be merry ; for to-morrow you 
die 1 (See Skeleton at the Feast.) 

Like skulls at Memphian banquets. 

Byrtn : D0H yuan, iil. 65 (i8ao). 

Slnirliewllitter [Andreiv), the 
scrivener.— Sir W. Scoti : Fortunes of 
Nigel (time, James I. ). 

Sky -Jjiark, a lark with the “skies" 
or ‘scis. The Westminster boys used to 
style themselves Romans^ and the 
“town" Volsci: the latter word was 
curtailed to 'sci [riy]. A row between 
the Westminsteriansandthe town roughs 
was called a 'sd-lark, or a lark with the 
Volsci. 

Snowball the skies I ’’ thought I, not knowing that 
“aides" and **bL»ckgu.irds” were synonymous terms.— 
Lfrd IV, Lennax : CeUltritUs, <A.., i. i. 

Sliylark {Ode to the), by Percy B. 
Shelley (1820). One of the most exquisite 
odes in the language. 

James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
has also an admirable poem called the 
Skylark, It begins— 

Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithsonie and cumberless. 

Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea t 

SlETresh Bol'golam, the high 
admii^ or galbet of the realm of Lilliput. 
— Swift: Gullivers Travels (“Voyage 
to Lilliput," iii., 1726). 

S. Xa. Laud ordered William Prynne 
to be branded on both cheeks with the 
letters S. L., meaning “ Schismatic libel¬ 
lers ; " but Prynne insisted that the letters 
stood for Stigmata Laudis (“ Laud's 
disgrace "). 

Slaokbridife, one of the “hands" 
ih Bounderby's mill at Cokeiown. Slack- 
bridge is an ill-conditioned fellow, ill 
made, with lowering eyebrows, and, 
though inferior to many of the others, 
exer&es over them a great influence. 
He is the orator, who stirs up his fellow- 
workmen to strike,— Dickens : Hard 
Times (1854). 

Slammerkiu {Mts ,}. Captain Mac- 
hcath says of her, “ She is careless and 
genteel." * * All you fine ladies," he adds, 

** who know your own beauty, affect an 
undress."— Gay: The Beggars Opera, ii. 


Slander, an old hag, of ''ragged, 
rude attyre, and filthy lockes," who 
sucked venom out of her nails. It was 
her duty to abuse all goodness, to frame 
groundless charges, to “steale away the 
crowne of a good name," and “ never 
thing so well was doen, but she with 
blame would blot, and of due praise 
deprive." 

A foule and loathly creature sure In sight. 

And in coaditioos to be loathed no ; 

For she was stuft with rancour and clospight 
Up to the throat, that oft with bittcriies.se 
It forth would breake aivd gush in great excesee. 
Pouring out streams of poyson ana of gall 
'Gainst all that truth or vertue doc professe. 

Whom she with leasings lewdly did miscall. 

And wickedly backbite. Her name men “ ScUunder 
calL 

SptHser : Fatrie Queene, IV, rlH. *4 (1596). 

Slang, from Slangenber^, a Dutch 
general, noted for his abu.sive and ex¬ 
aggerated epithets when he reproved the 
men under his command. Tne etymon 
is suited to the dictionary, and the fol¬ 
lowing are not without wit : Italian, 
5 -lingua, 5 negative and lingua = “bad 
language;*’ French, esclandre, “anevent 
which gives rise to scandal." hence, 
esclandre, “to expose one to scandal," 
causer de r esc adre, "to give ground for 
scandal;" Greek, skunddhn, “ an olTence, 
a scandal." “Slangs," fetters for male¬ 
factors. 

Slango, a lad, servant of Gaylove 
a young barrister. He dresses tip as a 
woman, and when squire Sapskull comes 
from Yorkshire for a wife, Slango passes 
himself off as Arbella. In the niean time, 
Gaylove assumes the airs and manners of 
a Yorkshire tike, and marries Arbella, 
with whom he is in love.— Carey: The 
Honest Vorkshireman (1736). 

Slawken-Ber'giiui {Hafen) ; an 
imaginary author, distinguished for the 
great length of his nose. In the Lift 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy {by 
Sterne), Slawken-Bergius is referred to 
i\s a great authority on all lore connected 
with noses, and a curious tale is intro¬ 
duced from his hypothetical works about 
a man with an enormously long nose. 

No oose can be liistly amputated by the public, Rot 
even tlie nose of Suwkeu-Bergiua hlmaelf.—Co 

Slaygood (Giant), master of a ^ang 
of thieves which infested the King’s 
highway. Mr. Greatheart slew him, and 
rescued Feeblemind from his grw in a 
duel.-—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Prmess, il 
H684). ^ ^ 

Slea'ry, proprietor of the circus at 
Coketown. A stout man, with one eye 
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fixed and one loose, a voice like the 
efforts of a broken pair of bellows, a 
flabby skin, and muddled head. He was 
never sober and never drunk, but always 
kind-hearted. Tom Gradgrind, after 
robbing the bank, lay concealed in this 
circus as a black servant, till Sleary con¬ 
nived at his escape. This Sleary did in 
^titude to Thomas Gradgrind, Esq., 
M.P., who adopted and educated Cecilia 
Jupe, daughter of his clown, signor 

Josephine SUary, daugluer of the circus 
proprietor, a pretty girl of i8, who had 
been tied on a horse at two years old, 
and had made a will at 12. This will 
she carried about with her, and in it she 
signified her desire to be draw’n to the 
grave by two piebald ponies. Joseidiine 
married E. W. B. Childers of her father's 
circus.— Dickens: Hard (1854). 

Sleek {Aminadab), in The Serious 
Familyt a comedy by Morris BarnelL. 

Sleeper \Tke). Almost alienations 
have a tradition about some sleeper, who 
will wake after a long period of dor¬ 
mancy. 

(i) American {Norik). RiP VAN 
Winkle, a Dutch colonist of New 
York, slept twenty years in the Kaatskill 
Mountains of North America. — W. 
Irving. 

American Indians. The name of 
Montezuma, last of the Aztec emperors, 
is dearly cherished by American Indian 
tribes, who still indulge a belief that he 
will some day return to re-establish the 
ancient empire.— Researches of the Hon* 
E. G. Sguier* 

American {South). Sebastian L, sup¬ 
posed to have fallen in the battle of 
Alcazarquebir, in 1578, is only asleep, 
and will im due lime awake, return to 
life, and make Brazil the chief kingdom 
of the earth. 

Arabian Legends* Mahommed Mo- 
HADi, the twelfth iindn, is only sleeping, 
like Charlemagne, till Antichrist appears, 
when he will awake in his strength, and 
overthrow the great enemy of all true 
believers. 

Nourjahad is only in a temporary 
sleep, waiting the fulness of time. 

(a) British Traditions. KING Arthur 
is not dead in Avillon, but is merely 
metamorphosed into a raven. In due 
time he will awake, resume bis proper 
person, claim the throne of Britain, and 
hiake it the head and front of all the 
kingdoms of the globe. ** Because king 


Arthur bears for the nonce the semblance 
of a raven, the people of Britain never 
kill a raven " {Cervantes: Don Quixote. I. 
ii. 5 )- 

Gynecth slept 500 years by the en¬ 
chantment of Merlin. She was the 
natural daughter of king Arthur and 
Guendolen; and was thus punished be¬ 
cause she would not put an end to a com¬ 
bat in which twenty knights were mortally 
wounded, including Merlin's son.— Sir 
W. Scott: Bridal of Triermain (1813). 

Merlin, tlie enchanter, is not dead, 
but “sleeps and sighs in an old tree, 
spell-bound by Vivien."— British Legend. 

St. David was tlirown into an en¬ 
chanted sleep by Ormandine; but after 
sleeping for seven years, he was awoke 
by Meilin. 

(3) French Legend* The French slain 
in the Sicilian Vespers are not really 
dead ; but they sleep for the time being, 
awaiting the day of retribution. 

(4) German Legends. Barbarossa 
with six of his knights sleeps in 
Kyffhatisberg, in Thuringia, till the 
fulness of time; when they will awake 
and make Germany the foregiost king¬ 
dom of the earth. The beard of ihe 
red king has already grown through the 
table slab at which he is seated ; but it 
must wind itself three times round the 
table before his second advent. Bar¬ 
barossa occasionally w^akes and asks, 
“Is it lime?" when a voice replies, 
** Not yet. Sleep on." 

Charlemagne is not dead, but only 
asleep in Untersberg, near Sallzburg, 
waiting for the advent of Antichrist, 
when he will rouse from his slumber, go 
forth conquering, and will deliver Chris¬ 
tendom that it may be fit for the second 
advent and personal reign of Christ. 

Charles V. kaiser of Germany is 
only asleep, waiting his time, when he 
will aw'ake, return to earth. '* resume the 
monarchy over Germany, Portug^, Spain, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Denmark, 
putting all enemies under his feet.” 

Knez Lazar, of Servia, supposed to 
have been slain by the Turks m 1389, is 
not really dead, but has put on sleep for 
a while, and at an allotted moment be will 
reappear in his full strength. 

(5) Grecian Lerends. Endtm'ION, a 
beautiful youth, sleeps a perpetual sleep 
in Latmos. Sel6nC (the moon) fell in love 
with him, kissed him, and still lies by 
bis side. In the British Museum is an 
exquisite statue ctf Endymion aslee|kr-^ 
Greek Fable* 
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Epime^ides (5 syl.) the Cretan poet 
was sent in boyhood to search for a stray 
sheep; being heated and weary, he 
stepped into a cave, and fell asleep for 
fifty-seven years. Epimenidfis, we are 
told, attained the age of 1^4, 157, 229, 
and some say 289 years.— Pliny: History, 
vii. la. 

(6) Irish Traditions. Brian, surnamed 
“ Boroirnhe,” king of Ireland, wiio con¬ 
quered the Danes in twenty pitched 
battles, and was supposed to have been 
slain in the battle of Clontarf, in 1014, 
was only stunned. Me still sleeps in his 
castle of Kincora, and the day of Ire¬ 
land's necessity will be Brian s oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Desmond of Kiemau.ock, in Lime¬ 
rick, sujmosed to have perished in the 
reign of Elizabeth, is only sleeping under 
the waters of lough Gur. Every seventh 
year he reappears in full armour, rides 
round the lake early in the morning, and 
will ultimately reappear and claim the 
family estates.—.Str Scott: Fortunes 

of Ni^l (1822). 

(7) Jewish Legend. ELIJAH the prophet 
Is not deftd, but sleeps in Abraham's 
bosom till Antichrist appears, when he 
will return to Jerusalem and restore all 
things. 

(8) Russian Tradition. ELIJAH MAN¬ 
SUR, warrior, prophet, and priest in Asiatic 
Russia, tried to leach a more tolerant 
form of Islam, but was looked on as a 
hereCic, and condemned to imprisonment 
in the bowels of a mountain. There he 
sleeps, wailing patiently the summons 
which will be given him, when he will 
awake, and wave his conquering sw’ord to 
the terror of the Muscovite.— Milner: 
Gallery of Geography, 

(9) Scandinavian Tradition. Olaf 
Tryggvason king of Norway, who was 
baptized in London, and introduced 
Christianity into Norway, Iceland, and 
Greenland. Being overthrown by Swoldc 
king of Sweden (a.d. 1000), he threw 
himself into the sea and swam to the 
Holy Land, became an anchorite, and 
fell asleep at a greatly advanced a^e; 
but he is only waiting his opportunity, 
when he will sever Norway from Sweden, 
and raise it to a first-class power. 

(10) Scottish Tradition. Thomas op 
Ercei.doune sleeps beneath the Eildon 
Hills, in Scotland. One day, an elfin 
lady led him into a cavern in these hills, 
and he fell asleep for seven years, when 
be revisited the upper earth, under a bond 
that be wotVI return immediately the,. 


elfin lady summoned him. One day, as 
he was making merry with his friends, he 
heard the summons, kept his word, and 
has never since been seen.— Sir W, Scott: 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 

(ir) Spanish Tradition. Bobadil BL 
Chico, last of the Moorish kings of 
Granada, lies spell-bound near the 
Alhambra, but in the day appointed be 
will return to earth and restore the 
Moorish government in Spain. 

(12) Swiss Legend. I'hree of the 
family of 1'ell sleep a semi-death at 
Riilli, waiting for the hour of their 
country's need, when they will wake up 
and deliver it (See Seven Sleepers, 
P- 985.) 

Sleeper Awakened {The). Abou 
Hassan, the son of a rich merchant at 
Bagdad, inherited a good fortunebut, 
being a prudent man, made a vow to 
divide it Into two parts : all that came 
to him from rents he determined to set 
apart, but all that was of the nature of 
cash he re.solved to spend on pleasure. 
In the course of a year he ran through 
this fund, and then made a resolve in 
future to ask only one guest at a lime 
to his board. This guest was to be a 
stranger, and never to be asked a second 
time. It so happened that the caliph 
Haroun-al-Rascbid, disguised as a mer¬ 
chant, was on one occasion his guest, and 
heard Abou Hassan say that he wished 
he were a caliph for one day, and he would 
punish a certain im&n for tittle-tattling. 
Haroun-al-Raschid thought that he could 
make capital of this wish for a little 
diversion ; so, drugging the wine, the 
merchant fell into a profound sleep, was 
conveyed to the palace, and on waking 
was treated as the caliph. He ordered 
the Imdn to be punished, add sent his 
mother a handsome gift ; but at night, 
another sleeping draught being given 
him, be was carried ^ck to his own 
house. When he woke, he could not 
decide if he had been in a dream or not, 
but his conduct was so strange that he 
was taken to a mad-house. He was con¬ 
fined for several days, and, being dis¬ 
charged, the caliph in disguise again 
visited him, and repeated the same game, 
so that next day be could not tell which 
bad been the dream, (Sec Sly, p. 1019.1 
At length the mystery was clears up, and 
he was given a post about the caliph s per¬ 
son. and tho sultana gave ^im a beautifu! 
slave for hia wife. Abou Hassan aosr 
played a trick on the osHph. He pr^ 
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tended to be dead, and sent bis youtjg 
wife to the sultana to announce the sad 
news. Zobeida, the sultana, was very 
much grieved, and gave her favourite a 
sum of money for the funeral expenses. 
On her return, she played the dead 
woman, and Abou Hassan went to the 
caliph to announce bis loss. The caliph 
ex[)ressed his sympathy, and, having 
given him a sum of money for the 
funeral expenses, went to the sultana 
to speak of the sad news of the death of 
the young bride. "The bride?” cried 
Zobeida; "you mean the bridegroom, 
commander of the faithful." "No, I 
mean tlie bride,” answered the caliph, 
"for Al>ou Hassan has but just left me.” 
" That cannot 1x5, sire," retorted Zobeida. 
" for it is not an hour ago that the bride 
was here, to announce his death.” To 
settle this moot point, the chief of the 
eunuchs w'as sent to see which of the two 
was dead; and Abou, who saw him 
coming, got the bride to prete^H to be 
dead, and set hinnself at her head be¬ 
wailing, so the man returned with the 
report that it was the bride who was dead, 
and not the bride|;room. The sultana 
would not believe him, and sent her aged 
nurse to ascertain tlie fact. As she 
approached, Abou Ha»$an pretended to be 
dead, and tne bride to be the wailing 
widow; accordingly the nurse contra¬ 
dicted the report of the eunuch. The 
caliph and sultana, with the nurse and 
eunuch, then all went to see for them¬ 
selves, and found both apparently dead. 
The caliph now said he would give looo 
pieces of gold to know which died first, 
when Abou Hassan cried, "Commander 
of the faithful, it was I who died first.” 
The trick was found out, the caliph 
nearly died with laughter, and the jest 
prov^ a little mine of wealth to the 
court favourite .—Arabian Nights, 

Sleepers. (See Seven Sleepers, p , 
985.) 

Sleeping Besuty {T^), a lady 
who sleeps m a castle a hundred years, 
during which time an intpenetrable wood 
springs up around the castle; but being 
at length disenchanted by a young 
prince, she marries him. The brothers 
Grimm have reproduced this talc in Ger¬ 
man. The old Norse tale of l^nhild 
and Sigurd seems to be the original of 
The Sim^ng Beettiy. — Ptrmult: Contes 
du Temp (*^La Belle au Bois Dormant,” 
1697). (See also TKllPtMAiH.} 


(Tennyson has poetized this nursery 
story.) 

Sleepless Men. Arsenus never went 
to bed ; and St. Euthymus slept only 
leaning against a wall. 

Kuthyme se pr{>po<ui d’imiter ie Kntnc dont 

la reputation coortiit alors partout TOrient. 11 jetinait 
toute la Minain ri«n prendre que le diin^^nche; 
jamais personne ne l*a vu coucht^ pour se reposer; 
quand la nature etait accabl6e, il s’ ap^iysait seulemant 
contre la tnuratlle ou U se tenait a une corde qui 
pendait au plancher, l>6s il s' 6vultat en s' excitant 

K r ces paroles du Arsine, "A quoi penses-tu 

:he et misdrable Arsine t "—Les Petits Batlaetdistts, 

voL. i. p. 498. 

Sleipner, the horse of Odin. 

Slender, one of the suitors of *' sweet 
Anne Page. ' His servant’s name is 
Simple. Slender is a country lout, 
cousin of justice Shallow.— S hake spare: 
Merry Wives of Windsor (1596). 

Slender is a perfect satire ... on the brilliant youth 
of the provinces . . . before the introduction of news¬ 
papers and turnpike roads; awkward and boobyish 
amon? civil people, but at home in rude sports, and 

S roud of exploits at which the town would laueh.— 
Dallam. 

Slender and sir Andrew Ague-cheek are foola 
troubled with an uneasy consciousness of their folly, 
which in tlie latter produces a most edifying me^* 
ness and docility, and in the former awVwardness, 
obstinacy, and confusion.— 

Slick (6aOT), judge Thomas Chandler 
Hahburton of Nova Scotia, author of The 
Clockmaker (1837). 

Sam Slick, a Yankee clockmaker and 
pedlar, wonderfully ’cute, a great ob¬ 
server, full of quaint ideas, droll wit, 
odd fancies, surprising illustrations, and 
plenty of “ soft sawder.” Judge Hali- 
burton wrote the two series called Sam 
Slick or the Clockmaker (1837). 

Sliderskew [Peg), the hag-like 
housekeeper of Arthur (iride. She robs 
her master of some deeds, and thereby 
brings on his ruin.— Dickens: Nicholas 
Nickleby (1838). 

Sligo {Dr.), of Ireland. He looks 
with contempt on his countryman. Dr. 
Osasafras, because he is but a prvenu, 

O&a&nfmf Thxt't & name of no note. He it not 1 
Milesian, 1 am sure. The fomily. 1 suppose, came 
orer the other <lay with Strongbow, not aoove seven 
or eight hundred years a^o .—Pffote : Th* Devil 
Two Sticks <1768). 

Sliugers (or Balearic) Islands. Ma* 
jorca, Minorca, and Ivtya were so calkd, 
because their inhabitants were very noted 
for the use of the sling, at one time mudi 
employed in war* 

Slingsby {Jonathan Freke), Jo^ia 
Francis Waller, author of The 
Papers (xSsa), etc. 
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SUnkton in Dickens's story 

of Hunted Down (i860). He attempts the 
murder of Alfred Beckwith, and finally 
summits suicide. 

SUp, the valet of young Harlowe (son 
of sir Harry Harlowe, of Dorsetshire). 
He schemes with Martin, a fellow-ser¬ 
vant, to contract a marriage betw'cen 
Martin and Miss Stockwell (daughter of 
a wealthy merchant), in order to get 
possession of ^lo.ooo, the wedding por¬ 
tion. The plan was this : Martin was to 
pass himself off as young Harlowe, and 
marry the lady or secure the dot ; but 
Jenny (Miss Stockwell's maid) informs 
Belford, the lover of Miss Stockwell, 
and he arrests the two knaves just in 
time to prevent mischief.— Garrick: Neck 
Of Nothing (1766). 

Slippers which enabled the feet to 
walk, knives that cut of themselves, and 
sabres which dealt blows at a wish, were 
presents brought to Vathek by a hideous 
monster without a name. — Beckford: 
Vathek (1784). 

Slippery Sam, a highwayman in 
captain Macheath’s gang. Peachum says 
he should dismiss him, because “ the 
villain hath the impudence to have views 
of following his trade as a tailor, which 
he calls an honest employment.''— Gay: 
The Beggar's Opera, i. (1727). 

Slipslop (^'irs.), a lady of frail 
morals.— Fielding: Joseph Andrews 

(1742). 

Slo-Fair, Chichester, the October 
fair, when the beasts were sold for 
slaughter, that they might be salted down 
for winter use. The next month (Novem¬ 
ber) was called Blot-monath or " Blood- 
month,’* being the time when the beasts 
were killed. (Old English, sUan, sl 6 h, 
** to slaughter; ” bldt, blood, sacrifice,” 
from hldtan, *'to shed blood.”) 

•. • Some idea may be gathered of the 
enormous number of animals salted down 
in November, from the mere residue left 
in the larder of the cider Spencer, in 
May, 1327. There were “80 salted 
beeves, 500 bacons, and 600 muttons.” 

Slop {Dr.), sir John Stoddart, M.D,, 
editor of the New Times, who entertained 
an insane hatred of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
called by him "The Corsican Fiend.*' 
William Hone devised the name from 
Stoddart‘s book entitled Stop's Shave at 
a Broken Hone (i8ao), and Thomas Moore 
helped to popularize it (1773-1856). ^ 


Slop {Dr.), a choleric, enthusiastic 
and bigoted physician. He breaks dowr 
Tristram's nose, and crushes uncle Toby'* 
fingers to a jelly in attempting to demon¬ 
strate tlie use and virtues of a newly 
invented pair of obstetrical forceps.— 
Sterne: The Life and Opinions of Tris' 
tram Shandy, Gentleman (1759). 

(Under this name, Sterne ridiculed Dr. 
Burton, a man-midwife of York.) 

Slopard {Dame), wife of Grimbard 
the brock or badger, in the beast-epic of 
Reynard the Fox (1498). 

Sloppy, a lovtvehild brought up by 
Betty Higden, for whom he turned the 
mangle. When Betty died, Mr. Boffin 
apprenticed him to a cabinet-maker. 
Sloppy is described as " a very long boy, 
with a very little head, and an open 
mouth of disproportion.ate capacity that 
seemed to assist his eyes in staring." It 
is hinted that he became “ the prince” oi 
Jenny Wren, the dolls* dressrasiker. 

Of an ungainly make was Sloppy. There waa too 
much of him longwise, too little of him broadwise, and 
too many sharp angles of him angle-wise. ... He had 
a considerable capital of knee, and elbow, and wrist, 
and ankle. Full-private Numl>er One in the awkward 
squad was Sloppy.—DuStnj: Our Sfutual Fritnd, 1 . 
1.16 (1864). 

Slou^li of Bespond {The), a deep 
bog, which Christian had to pass on his 
way to the Wicket Gate. Neighbour 
Pliable would not attempt to pass it, 
and turned back. While Christian was 
floundering in the slough, Help came to 
his aid, and assisted him over. 

The name of the slough was Despond, Here they 
wallowed for a time, and Christian, because of the 
burden that was on his back, began to aink Into the 
mire. This miry slough is such a place as cannot bf 
mended. It is the descent whither the scum and filth 
that attends conviction of sin doth continually run, 
and therefore Is it called the Slough of Despond; for 
still, as the sinner is awakened about his lost condition, 
there arise In his soul many fears and doubts an i 
discouraging apprehensions, which all of them get 
together, and settle in this place, and this Is the 
reason of the badness of this ground.i-JIWMjnsff; 
Pitfrrim't Pro£^re<rs, 1. (1678) 

Slowboy {Tilly), nurse and general 
help of Mr. and Mrs. Peerybingle. She 
"was of a spare and straight shape, 
insomuch that her garments appeared to 
be in constant danger of sliding ofiT her 
shoulders. Her costume was remarkable 
for its very partial development, and 
always afforded glimpses at the back of 
a pair of dead-green stays.*' Miss Tilly 
was very fond of baby, but had a sur¬ 
prising talent Cor getting it into diffi- 
cullies, bringing its head In perpetual 
contact with doors, dressers, staiNniis. 
bedposts, and so om TiUy, who had 
been a foundling, looked upon the house 
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ol Peerybingle the carrier as a royal 
residence, and loved both Mr. and Mrs. 
Peerybingle with all the intensity of an 
undivided affection, — Dickens : The 
Cricket on the Hearth (1845) 

Sludge (Gammer), the landlady of 
Erasmus Holiday the schoolmaster in 
White Horse Vale. 

Dickie Sludge or ** Flibbertigibbet,” 
her dwarf grandson .—Sir W. Scott: 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth), 

Slum (Afr.), a palter poet, who 
dressed en militaire. He called on Mrs. 
Jarley, exhibitor of wax-works, all by 
accicient. “ Wliat, Mr. Slum?” cried 
the lady of the wax-work ; '' who'd have 
thought of seeing you here ? ” “ 'Pon my 
soul and honour,” said Mr. Slum, 
“that's a good remark 1 Ton my soul 
and honour, that’s a wise remark . . . 
Why I came here? 'Pon my soul and 
honour, I hardly know what I came here 
for . . , What a splendid classical thing 
is this, Mrs. Jarley ( ’Pon my soul and 
honour, it is quite Minervian \ ” “ It'll 

look well, I fancy,’* observed Mrs. Jarley. 
“ Well 1 ” said Mr. Slum ; “it would be 
the delight of my life, 'pon my soul and 
honour, to exercise my Muse on such a 
delightful theme. By the way—any 
orders, madam ? Is there anything I can 
do for you ? ” (ch. xxviii.). 

*' Ask th« perfumers," said the military gentieman, 
"ask the blacking-makers, ask the hatters, ask the 
old lottery-office keepers, ask any man among ’em 
what poetry has done for him, and mark my word, he 
blesses the name of Slum."— Dickens The Old 
Cuntrity Shof (1840). 

Sluxnkey (•Sawi/^/), “blue"candidate 
for the representation of the borough of 
Eatansw’iU in parliament. His opponent 
is Horatio Fizkin, who represents the 
“buff” interest— Dickens; The Pick¬ 
wick Papers (1836). 

Sly (Christopher), a keeper of bears, 
and a tinker. In the induction of Shake¬ 
speare's comedy called Taming of the 
Shrew, Christopher is found dead drunk 
by a nobleman, who commands his 
servants to take him to his mansion and 
attend on him as a lord. The trick is 
played, and the ‘ * commonly " of Taming 
of the Shrew is performed for the delecta¬ 
tion of the ephemera] lord. 

IT A similar trick was played by Ha- 
roun«al>Rasehid on a rich merchant named 
Abou Hassan (sec Arabian Nights, “ The 
Sleeper Awakened,” q,v.). Also by 
Philippe le Bon of Burgundy, on his 
marr!%e with Eleanora (see Burton: 
Anatomy ef Melancholyt ii. 4, 1634). 


Slyme (Chevy), one of old Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s numerous relations. He is 
a drunken, good-for-notlung vagabond, 
but his friend Montague 'I'igg considers 
him “an unappreciated genius.” His 
chief peculiarity consists in his always 
being “round the cornet."*^Dickens: 
Martin Chuzzlewit (1844), 

Small (Gilbert), the pinmaker, a 
hardworking old man, who loves his .son 
most dearly. * 

Thomas Small, the son of Gilbert, a 
would-be man of fashion and maccaronl 
Very conceited of his fine person, he 
thinks himself the very glass of fashion. 
Thomas Small resolves to make a fortune 
by marriage, and allies himself to Kate, 
who turns out to be the daughter of Strap 
the cobbler.— Knowles: The Beggar of 
Bethnal Green (1834). 

Small Beer Poet { The), W, Thomas 
Fitzgerald. He is now known only for 
one line, quoted in the Rejected Addresses: 
“ Ti^e tree of freedom is the British oak.” 
Cobbett gave him the sobriquet (1759- 
1829). 

Small-Endluis, a "religicms sect" 

in Lilliput, who made it an article of or¬ 
thodoxy to break their eggs at the small 
end. By the Small-endians is meant the 
protestant party; the Roman Catholics 
are called the Big-endians, from their 
making it a sine qua non for all true 
Churchmen to bre^ their eggs at the 
big end.— Swift: Gulliver's Trwoels 
(“ Voyage to Lilliput," 1726), 

Small weed Family (The), a grasp¬ 
ing, ill-conditioned lot, consisting of 
grandfather, grandmother, and the twins 
Bartholomew and Judy. The grand¬ 
father indulges in vituperative exclama¬ 
tions against his aged wife, with or 
without provocation, and flings at her 
anything he can lay his hand on. He 
becomes, however, so dilapidated at last 
that be has to be shaken up by his 
amiable granddaughter Judy in order to 
be aroused to consciousness. 

Bart., i.e. Bartholomew Stnallweed, a 
youth who moulds himself on the model 
of Mr. Guppy, the lawyer’s clerk in the 
office of Kenge and Carboy, He prides 
himself on being “a limb of the laW,” 
though under 15 years of age; indeed. It 
is reported of him that his first long 
clothes were made out of a lawyer's bine 
hsig.-^-Dickens : Bleak Home ( 1650 ). 

Smart [Christopher)^ a poet of the 
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last century, whose pc^i, A Song to 
David, was produced in a mad-house, 
and indented, for want of writing 
materials, with a key. Rossetti said of 
this production that it was “ a master¬ 
piece of rich imagery, exhaustive resource, 
and reverberant sound “ {Athencsum, 
February 19, 1887). 

(Browning introduces Smart in his 
Firtifingi with Certain People .) 

Sma’traah (Pppie), the ale-woman 
at Wolfs Hope village.— Sir IV. Scott: 
Bride of Lammermoor (time, William 

III.). 

Smauker {fokn), footman of Angelo 
Cyrus Bantam. He invites Sam Weller 
to a “swarry” of “ biled mutton.”— 
DUkens: The Pickwick Papers 

Smectym'nnTis, the title of a cele¬ 
brated pamphlet containing an attack 
upon episcopacy (1641). The title is 
composed of the initial letters of the five 
writers, SM (Ste phen Marshall), £C 
( Edm und Cab my), TY(Thomas Young), 
mN (Matthew Newcomen). UTJS 
(William Spurstow). Sometimes one U 
IS omitted. Butler says the business of 
synods i»— 

To find, in lice« of beard end faca, 

The physiognomy of “ Gra^e :" 

Ajad by the sound and twaxi; of note, 

IfaU be .sound within discio.<>e . . . 

The handkerchief atjout the neck 
fCan<Aical cravat uf Stneck, 

From whom the it'Stitution came 

When Church and Slate they set on flame . . ./ 

Judge rightly if ** regesneration " 

Be of the uewest cut in fashion. 

5. Fuller: Hudtbras. L 3 

Smelftmgftis. Smullctt was so called 
br Sterne, because his volume of Travels 
through France and Italy is one per- 
petuau snarl from beginning to end. 

The lamented Snietfungus trareUed from Boulogne 
to Pteis. from Paris to Rome, and so on; but he set out 
Sdth the spleen and jaundice, and every object be 
passed by was discoloured or distorted. He wrote au 
account m them, but twas nothing but the account of 
his own miserable feelings,—; SetUttmuiul 
yoMmay (1768). 

Smell a Voice. When a young 
prince had clandestinely visited the 
young princess brought up in the palace 
of the Hower Mountain, the fairy mother 
Violenta said, " 1 smell the voice of a 
man,” and commanded the dragon on 
which she rode to make search for the 
intruder .—DAulnoy : Fatty 
Tales ('' Tlie White Cat,” 1682). 

*, * Bottom says, in the part of 
mus 

I see a voice, now wW I to the chink, 

To spy an 1 can hear my Thisbe^f face. 
SJimJu$^emr» : Midsumulttr Pr€am,m v. 

ae. s (tSH. 


SxnelUngf Sins. St Hllarian had 

the gift of detecting what vices or sins 
any one indulged in simply by the smell 
of their persons or garments. By the 
same instinctive faculty he could discern 
their good feeling.s and virtuous desires. 
— St. yerome: Life of St. HilariaH{^K.Xi. 
39 ^)- 

Do you smell a fault t 

Shakesfeart; Jans' Lear, act I. sc* i (1605). 

(This may mean something more than 
discern.) 

Oh] niy ofTonce is lank; It smells to heaven. 

Skukesfeare ; liarnUt, act III. SC. 3 (1596). 

(That is, its smell reaches heaven or 
goes up to heaven.) 

Smike (i syL), a poor, half-starved, 
half-willed boy, the son of Ralph 
Nickleby. As the marriage was clandes¬ 
tine, the child was put out to nurse, and 
neither its father nor its mother ever went 
to see it. When about seven years old, the 
child was stolen by one Brooker, out of 
revenge, and put to school at Dotheboys 
Hall, Yorkshire. Brooker paid the school 
fees for six years, and being then trans¬ 
ported, the payment ceased, and the boy 
was made a sort of drudge. Nicholas 
Nickleby look pity on him, and when he 
left, Smike ran away to join his friend, 
who took care of the poor half-witted 
creature till he died (see pp. 594, 595, 
original edition), — Dickens : Nicholas 
Nickleby (1838). 

Smile, and be a Villain.— Shake 
speare: Hamlet, act i. sc. 5 (1596), 

Smiler, a sheriffs officer, in A 
Regular Fix, by j. M. Morton. 

SmiUnda, a lovelorn maiden, to 
whom Sharper was untrue. Pope, in his 
eclogue called The Basset Table (1713). 
makes Cordelia and Sniilinda contend on 
this knotty point, Who suffers most, 
she who loses at basset, or she who loses 
her lover ? ” They refer the question 10 
Betty Lovei. Cordelia stakes her ‘ ‘ lady’s 
companion, made by Mathers, and worth 
fifty guineas,” on the point; and Smilinda 
stakes a snuff-box, won at Corticclli's in 
a raffle, as her pledge. When Cordelia 
has stated the iron agony of lass at cards, 
and Smilinda the entshing grief of lostng 
a sweetheart, strong as a footman and 
as his master sweet,” Lovet awards the 
lady’s companion to Smilinda, and the 
sniiJfftbox to Cordelia, and bids both give 
over, ''for she wants her tea.” Of 
course, this was suggested by Virgil: 
FeiegUi, tik 
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BMITK. In the Leisure Hour we 
read: "During a period of seventeen 
5’ears (from 1838 to 1854, both inclubive), 
the births, deaths, and marriages of the 
Smiths registered amounted to 286,037, 
and it is calculated that the families of 
Smith in EnglamJ arc not less than 
53,000.'* 

*.* This must be a very great mis¬ 
calculation, 286,037 in seventeen years, 
gives rather more than 16,825 a year, or 
a marriage, death, or birth to tvery three 
families per annum (nearly). If the 
registration is correct, the number of 
families must be many times the number 
stated. 

Smitll {Henry), alias " Henry Gow,’* 
alias "Go.v Chrom,” alias "Hal of the 
Wynd,” the armourer, and lover of 
Catharine Glover, whom at the end he 
marries.— Sir W. Scott: Fair Maid of 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Smith {King), Louis Phpppe of 
France, who escaped to England under 
the assumed name of " Smith." 

Mr. Smith t" exclaimed the king, '* That is curious 
indeed ; and it is very temarkable that the first person 
to welcome me should be Mr. Smith, Twice the 
assumed name by which I escaped from France has 
been ‘ Smith ;' and look I this is usy passport made out 
In the name of Smith.”—Ti'wwj, March 6. 184S. 

Snath (J/r.), a faithful confidential 
clerk in the bank of Dornton and Sulky. 
— Holcrofti The Road to Ruin (179a). 

Smitli {Rainy-Day), John Thomas 
Smith, antiquary (176^1833). 

Smitli ( IVayland), an invisible farrier, 
who haunted the " Vale of the White 
Horse," in IJerkshire, where three fiat 
stones supporting a fourth cOTTimcmoratc 
the place of his stithy. His fee was six¬ 
pence, and he was o/fended if more were 
offered him. 

(Sir W. Scott has introduced him in 
Kenilworth^ time, Elitabeih.) 

Smith's Friseman, one who has 
obtained the prize (fa^) founded in the 
University 01 Canujruige by Robert 
Smith, D.D., once Master of Trinity. 
Two prizes are awarded annually to two 
commencing bachelors of arts for pro¬ 
ficiency in mathematics and natural 
philosophy, 

SmoUda, a panic spirit. 

P«act, SmoUdiii, potce, thou Send I 
Shahtjfl^Uirf : King Lcr, «cr iU. ic. 4 (tdOS). 

SmolUtt of tho Stage {The). 
George Farquhar (1678-1707). 

Smothenrell the exe¬ 


cutioner.— Sir W. Scott: Fair Maid ^ 
Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Smyr'nean Poet( The), Mimnermos, 
born at Smyrna (A- B.c. 630). 

Snacks, the hard, grinding steward 
of lord Lackwit, who by grasping got 
together ^^26,000. When lord Lackwit 
died, and the property came to Robin 
Rouglihead, he toadied him with the 
greatest servility, but Robin dismissed 
him and gave the post to Frank.— Ailing- 
ham : Fortune s Frolic. 

Snaggs, a village portrait-taker and 
tooth-drawer. He says, ‘ * I draws off heads 
ana draws out teeth," or " I takes off 
heads and takes out teeth.” Major 
Touchwood, having dressed himself up 
to look like his uncle the colonel, pre¬ 
tends to have the tooth-ache. Snaggs, 
being sent for, prepares to operate on 
the colonel, and the colonel in a towering 
rage sends him to the right about.— 
Dibdin: What Next t 

Snags'by {Mr.), the law-stationer in 
Cook's Court, Cursitor Street A very 
mild specimen of the "spear half," in 
terrible awe of his termagant wife, whom 
he calls euphemistically "his little 
woman.*' He preceded most of his 
remarks by the words, "Not to put too 
fine a point upon it.”— Dickens: Bleak 
House (1852). 

Snail, the collector of customs, near 
Ellangow.in House. —Sir W. Scott: Guy 
Mannering (urat, George II.). 

Snailsfoot {Bryce), the jagger or 
pedlar.— Sir W. Scott: The Pirate [time, 
WiUiam III.). 

Snake {Mr.), a traitorous ally of lady 
Sneerwell, who has the effrontery to say 
to her, '' You paid me extremely liberally 
for propagating the lie, but unfortunately 
I have been othTed double to speak the 
truth.” He says— 

Ah, sir, consider, I live by Uie baseness of oty 
character; and if il were once known that I have bocsi 
betrayeii iiKo an honest aciion, I slult lose e,era Mead 
1 have in the world.—; ScA»*i/br 
V. 3 (1777). 

Szuip, the representation of a dragon 
which lor many years was carried al^t 
the city of Norwich on Guild day in 
grand procession with flags and bannets, 
bands of music, and whifllers with sworda 
to clear the way, all in fancy costume. 
Snap was of great length, a man was in 
the middle of the beast to carry it, and 
caused its head to turn and jaws to open 
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an amazing width, that half-pence might 
be tossed into it and caught in a bag. 
The procession was stopped in the year 
1824, when Snap was laid up in St. 
Andrew’s Hall. It has, since been re¬ 
moved to the Castle Museum. 

IT At Metz a similar procession used to 
take place annually on St. Mark’s Day, 
the French Snap being called “St. Cle¬ 
ments dragon.” 

Snare (i syL), sheriffs officer.— 
Shakespeare: 2 Henry IV, (1598). 

Sxiark [Hunting the], a tale by I,.e;wis 
Carrol (real name Rev. Charles Dodg- 
son) (1876). 

Snawley, “in the oil and colour 
line.” A “ sleek, flat-nosed man, bearing 
in his countenance an expression of 
mortification and sanctity.”— Dickens: 
Nicholas Nicklehy, iii. (1838). 

Sneak [ycrry), a hen-pecked pin- 
maker : a paltry, pitiful, prying sneak. 
If ever he summoned up a little manliness, 
his wife would begin to cry, and Jerry 
was instantly softened. 

Master Sneak, . . . the ancient corporation of Gamtt. 
In conslcler.ition of your great parts and abilities, ami 
out of respect to their landlord sir Jacob, have 
unanimously chosen you mayor.—Act IL 
^ Jerry Sneak has become the type of hen-pecked 
husbamds.— Bar, 456 (1875). 

Mrs, Sneak, wife of Jerry, a domineer¬ 
ing tartar of a woman, who keeps 
her lord and master well under her 
thumb. She is the daughter of sir Jacob 
ollup.— Fooie • The Mayor of Garratt 

1763)- 

Jerry Sneak Russell, So Samuel 
Russell the actor was called, because of 
his inimitable representation of ** Jerry 
Sneak,” which was quite a hit (1766^ 

1845)- 

Sneer, a double-faced critic, who carps 
at authors behind their backs, but fawns 
on them when they are present (see act 
i. i). — Sheridan: The Critic 

Sneerwell [Lady), the widow of a 
City knight. Mr. Snake says, “ Every 
one allows that lady Sneerwell can do 
more ¥rith a word or a look than many 
can with the most laboured detail, even 
Ahen the^ Itappen to have a little truth 
on ihejr fflde to support it.” 

Wounded Dtjrtelf, tn the early part of my Ufe, by the 
envenomed tongue of ^nder, 1 confess 1 have since 
knoem no pleasure ediial to (he reducing of others to 
the levd of my own reputation .—: Sckaal/inr 
Scandal^ I * (*777). 

Miss Fatren (obk leave of the stage In 1797, and he* 
concluding' words wore ; 'Let me request, udy 3 fte«r. 

that you wiU make my respects to the scnndalows 
college of which you are a member, and iafonn thpin 


that lidy Tearle [aAout to ht countess ef Derby\ llcen- 
tUitc. begs leave to return the diploma they granted 
her, rfa she now le<ives oiT practice, and kills characters, 
no longer, A burst of applause followed, and no 
more of the play was listened to.^Mrs. C, MaPuws. 

. Sneeze into a Sack [To), to be 
guillotined. 

IVlio kissed La Guillotine, looked through the little 
window and siu-ez«d into the sack.— Dickens : A Talt 
0/ Trvo CtUes, iu. 4 (1859). 

Sneezing. A person who sneezed 
was at one time .•'.tipposed to be under the 
influence of fairies and demons, and as 
the name of God repelled all evil spirits, 
the .benediction of ' ‘ God bless you 1 ” 
drove away the demon, and counteracted 
its influence. 

utlge Haliburton has a good paper 
n Sneezing,” in Temple Bar^ 345, 

187s) 

But. I have often. Dr. Skeleton, had it tn mv head 
to ask some of the faculty, what can be the reason that 
wlif-n a man happens to sneeze, all the company bows. 

Skel. Sueexing, Dr. Bulruddery, was a mortal 
^ymptom th.it attended a pestilential disease which 
formerly depopulated the republic ol Athens; ever 
since, when that convulsion occurs, a short ejaculaHcn 
is offered up that the .sneezing or stemuting party lacxy 
not be affliicted with the same distemper. 

Bui, Ui)on my conscience, a very learned account' 
Ay, and a very civil Institution \oo I—Bickerstojff an,i 
Foote: Dr. lusstin His Chariot (1769). 

Snevellicci [Mr,\ in Cnimmles’s 
company of actors. Mr, Snevellicci 
plays the military swell, and is great in 
the character of speechless noblemen. 

Mrs, Snevellicci, wife of the above, a 
dancer in the same theatrical company. 

Miss Snevellicci, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Snevellicci, also of the Portsmouth 
Theatre. “She could do anything, from 
a medley dance to lady Macl^th.” Miss 
Snevellicci laid her toils to catch Nicholas 
Nickleby, but “ the bird escaped from 
the nets cf the toiler.”— Dickens: Nicholas 
Nickleby (1838), 

Snitohey and Craggz, lawyers. 
It was the opinion of Mr. Thomas Graggs 
that “ everything is too easy,” especially 
law ; that it is the duty of wise men to 
make everything as difficult as possible, 
and as hard to go as rusty locks and 
hinges which will not turn for want of 
greasing. He was a cold, hard, dry roan, 
dressed in grey-and-white like a flint, 
with small twinkles in bis eyes. Jona¬ 
than Snitchey was like a magpie or 
raven. He generally finished by saying, 
“ 1 speak for Self and Graggs,” and, after 
the death of his partner, ** for and 
Graggs deceased.^ 

Mrs. SniUhey and Mrs, Cre^t, wives 
of the layryers. Mrs^ Snit^w was. 
on principle, rispicioos of Mr« Graggs; 
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«nd Mrs. Crag^gs was, on priniiple, sus¬ 
picious of Mr. Snitchey. Mrs. Graggs 
would say to her lord and master— 

Yout Snitcheys Indeed J I don’t sec what you want 
with your Snitchey*. for my part. You trust a great 
deal too much to your Snitcheys, I think, and I hope 
you may never find iny words come true. 

Mrs. Snitchey would observe to Mr. 
Snitchey— 

Snitchey, If ever you were fed away by man, take my 
word for ft, you are led away by Craggs; and If over I 
can road a rfoubU, purpose in inoriai eye. I can read it 
In Craggs's eye.— Dickens: The Battle 0/Lt/e, iL (1846). 

Snobs { The Book of), by Thackeray 
(1848). 

Snodgrass {Au^stus), M.P.C., a 
poetical young man, who travels abiaut 
with Mr. Pickwick, “ to inquire into the 
source of the Hampstead ponds.’' He 
marries Emily Wardle.— Dickrns : The 
Pickwick Papers (1836). 

{M.P.C., Member of the Pickwick Club.) 

Snoring [Great). “ Rector of Great 
Snoring," a dull, prosy preacher. 

Snorro Stnrleson, last of flie great 

Icelandic tcalds or court poets. He was 
author of the Younger Edda, in prose, 
and of the Heim'^kringla, a chronicle in 
verse of the history of Norway from the 
earliest times to the year 1177. The 
Younger Edda is an abridgment of the 
Rhythmical Edda (sec Sa:mund Sigfus- 
son). The Heiimkringla appeared in 
1230, and Younger Edda is often 
called the Snorro Edda. Snorro Sturleson 
incurred the displea.sure of Hakon king 
of Norway, who employed assassins to 
murder him (1178-1241). 

(The Heimskringla was translated into 
English by Samuel Laing in 1844.) 

Snont [Tom), the tinker, who takes 
part in the ‘'tragedy" of Pyrtlmus and 
Thishe, played before the duke and 
duchess of Athens “on their wedding 
day at night." Next to Peter Quince 
and Nick Bottom the weaver, Snout was 
by far the most self-important man of 
the troupe. He was cast for Pyramus's 
father, but has nothing to say, and does 
not even put in an appearance during the 
play.— Shakespeare : Midsummer Ntghf s 
Dream (1592). 

Snow SCing [The), Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus of Sweden, king of Sweden, killed 
in the Thim Years’ War, at the battle of 
Lutzeit Ine cabinet of Vienna said, in 
derision of him, “The Snow King is 
come, but be can live only in the nordi, 
and will melt away as soon as be feels 
the sim** (1594, t6iT*i63aX 


At Vienna he w«s called, !n derision, •• The Snow 
King,” who was kept together by the cold, but would 
melt and disappear aa he approached a warmer ao{l.>« 
Dr, Crichton: Scandinavia {“Guctavus Adolphue.* 
IL 61). 

Snow King ( The), Frederick elector 
palatine, made king of Bohemia by the 
protestants in the autumn of 1619, but 
defeated and set aside in the following 
autumn. 

The winter king, king In times of frost, a snow king, 
altogether soluble in the spring, is the name whi^ 
Frederick obtains in German histories.— Carlyle, 

Snow Kingdom [The), Inistore. 
the Orkney Islands. 

Lot no vessel oi the kingdom of snow [.yorttiay) 
bound on the dark-rolling waves of Inistore.— Ossian : 
Fin^ytl, 1 . 

Snow ( The), Christiana queen 

of Sweden (1626, 1633-1689). 

The princess Elizabeth of England, 
who married Frederick V. elector pala¬ 
tine, 1613, induced him to accept 

the crown of Bohemia in 1619. She was 
crowned with her husband October 25, 
1619, but fled in November, 1620, and was 
put under the ban of the empire in 1621. 
Elizabeth was queen of Bohemia during 
the time of snow, but was melted by the 
heat of the ensuing summer. 

Snowdonia [The king of), Moel-y- 
Wyddfa (“the conspicuous peak"), the 
highest peak in Snowdonia, being 3571 
feet above the sea-level. 

Sunbbin [Serjeant), retained by Mr. 
Perker for the defence in the famous 
case of “ Bardell v. Pickwick.” His 
clerk was named Mallard, and his junior 
Phunky, “an infant barrister," very much 
looked down upon by his senior. — 
Dickens: The Pickwick Papers (1836). 

Snnfdm [Sir Tumley), the doctor who 
attends Mrs. Wititterly. — Dickrns ; 
Nicholas Nickleby {1838), 

Snuffle [Simon), the sexton of Gar- 
rait, and one of the corporation. H^was 
called a “scollard, for he could read a 
written hand."— Foote: Mayor if GarraU, 
ii. I (1763). 

Snug, the joiner, who takes part In the 
“ lamentable comedy " of Pyrhmm and 
Thishe played before thedukc and duch^ 
of Athens “on their wedding day at 
night.” His rhle was the “ lion’s part” 
He asked the manager (Peter QuinitSe) If 
he had the “ lion’s part written out, for,” 
said he, “I am slow of memotr;” bit 
being told he could do It extemp<ii^ ** for 
it was nothing bdt roaring,” he eohieited 
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to undertake it. — Shakespeare: A Mid- 
summer Nighf s Dream (1592). 

Soane Musexun ( The), the museum 
collected by sir John Soane, architect, 
and preserved on its original site, No. 13, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, the private residence 
of the founder (1753-1837). It contains 
Eg^yptian and other antiquities, valuable 
paintings, rare lK)oks, etc. 

Soapy Sam, Samuel Wilberforce, 
bishop of Wincliesicr (1805-1873). 

Being a.sked why he was nicknamed “ Soapy," he 
feptied, “ Because I liave often been in hot water, but 
have alwsiys come out with clean hands." 

Sobri'^no, one of the most valiant of 
the Saracen army, and called *' I'be 
Sage.” He counselled AgrAinant to en¬ 
trust the fate of the war to a single com¬ 
bat, stipulating that the nation whose 
champion was worsted should be tributary 
to the other. Roggro was chosen for the 
pagan champion, and Rinaldo for the 
■Christian army; but when Rogero was 
overthrown, Agramant broke the compact. 
Sobrino was greatly displeased, and soon 
afterwards received the rile of Christian 
baptism. — Ariosto : Orlando Furioso 

(is >6)- 

Who more prudent than Sobrino t—CervaMtu ; Dm 
Qnixote (1605). 

(7'he English^ Dr. John¬ 
son is so Ciilled by Boswell (1709-1784). 

Mr. South’s amiable tnaiuters and attachment to our 
Soerltds at once united me to him.— L^/t e/ yohnsm 

Sodom of India, Hy'derabad. So 
called from the beauty of the country and 
the depravity of the inhabitants. 

Sodor and Man. Sodor is a con¬ 
traction of Sodorensis, The sudor-eys or 
sodor-eys means ''the southern isles.” 
The bishop of Sodor and Man is bishop 
of Man and the southern isles. 

Sof^ (The). So bk. i. of The Task, by 
Cowper, is called ; in blank verse, and 
running to 505 lines {1783-85). 

Sofronla, a young Christian of Jeru¬ 
salem, the heroine of an episode in 
TsLSSo'sJ^erusalemDeli7/ered{iS7s)> The 
tale is mis: Aladine king of Jerusalem 
stole from a Christian church an image of 
the Virgin, being told by a magician that 
it was a palladium, and. If set up in a 
mosque, tne Virgin would forsake the 
Christian army, and favour the Moham¬ 
medan. The image was accordingly set 
up in a mosque, but during the night was 
esarried off by some one. Aladine, greatly 
enraged, c»:dered the instant execuCkm pf 
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all his Christian subjects but to prevent 
this massacre, Sofronia accused herself of 
the offence. Her lover Olindo, hearing 
that Sofronia was sentenced to death, 
presented himself before the king, and 
said that be and not Sofronia was the real 
offender | whereupon the king ordered 
both to instant execution ; but Clorinda 
the Ama.zon, pleading for them, obtained 
their pardon, and Sofronia left the stake 
to join Olindo at the altar of matrimony. 
—Bk. ii. 

% This episode may have been sug¬ 
gested by a well-known incident in 
ecclesiastical history. At Merum, a city 
of Phrygia, Amachius the governor of the 
province ordered the temple to be opened, 
and the idols to be cleansed. Three 
Christians, infLimed with Christian seal, 
went by night and broke all the images. 
ITie governor, unable to discover the 
culprits, commanded all the Christians of 
Merum to be put to death ; but the three 
who had been guilty of the act confessed 
their offence, and were executed. — 
Socrates: Ecclesiastical History, iii. 15 
(A.D. 439). (See SOPHRONIA, p. 1030 I 

Softer Adams of your Academe, 

schoolgirls. — Tennyson : The Princess, ii. 

Soliam, a monster with the bead of a, 
horse, four eyes, and the body of a fiery 
dragon. (See Ouranabad, p. 79a) 

Soho (London). The^radition is that 
this square was so called from the watch¬ 
word of the duke of Monmouth at tlie 
battle of Sedgemoor, in 1685. The re 
verse of this may possibly be true, vir. 
that the duke selected the watchword from 
the name of the locality in which he lived; 
but the name of the place certainly 
existed in 163a, If not earlier. 

Sohrab and Riutnm, a Persian 
talc, in blank verse, by Matthew Arnold. 
Sohrab was a natural son of Rustum. 
He became a soldier, and carried disim^y 
into the Persian army. Rustum, th« 
boldest of the Persians, encountered hinw 
not knowing who he was, and slew him. 
As he was dying, Rustum discovered he 
was his son, and buried him at Seistau. 
(See Rustam, p. 94a.) 

SoLmftma. St Soi*mime, the na¬ 
tural man,” in opposition to the “spiritual 
man.” In almost all religious acts and 
feelings, a thread of sdf may be detected, 
and many things are done ostensibly for 
God, but in reauity for St 

Tb«jr attAndsd tlk* ehttictk Mmevita not altogettif* 
•ritliottt fffifwrd ta ^ Uakmikm.'^AeviMm (jpkmA, U. 
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ffCkldiatl (r^). Philip n. of Spain, 
whose wife was Adicia (or fapal bigotry). 
Prince Arthur sent the soldan a ch^enge 
for wrongs done to Samient, a female 
ambassador {deputies of ike states of 
Holland). On receiving this challenge, 
the soldan “ swore and banned most 
biaspbemouslv,*' and mounting ** his 
chariot high^* {the high ships of the 
Armada), drawn by horses fed on carrion 
(the Inquisitors), went forth to meet the 
prince, whom he expected to tear to 
pieces with his chariot scythes, or trample 
down beneath his horses* hoofs. Not 
being able to get at the soldan from the 
great height of the chariot, the prince 
uncovered his shield, and held it up to 
view. Instantly the soldan*s horses were 
so terrified that they fled, regardless of 
the whip and reins, overthrew the chariot, 
and left the soldan on the ground, ' ‘ torn 
to rags, amongst his own iron hooks and 
grap|)les keen. ’— Spenser: Fairie Queene, 

•,* 'fhe^ overthrow of the sollSan by 
supernatural means, ancl not by combat, 
refers to the destruction of the Armada 
by tempest, according to the legend of the 
medals, Flavit Jehovah, et dissipati sunt 
(“He blew with His blast, and they were 
scattered '*), 

Soldier’s Dangliter ( The), a 
comedy by A. Cherry (1804). Mrs. 
Chcerly, the daughter of colonel Woodley, 
after a marriage of three years, is lett a 
widow, young, rich, gay, and engaging 
bhe comes to London, and Frank Heart- 
all, a generous-minded young merchant, 
sees her at the opera, falls in love with 
her, and follows her to her lodging. Here 
he meets with the Malfort family, reduced 
to abject poverw by speculation, and re¬ 
lieves them. Foret, the villain of the 
piece, spreads a report that Frank gave 
the money as hush-mon^, because he had 
base design on Mrs. Malfort; but Frank's 
character is cleared, and he leaos to the 
altar the blooming young widow, while 
the return of Malfort's father places his 
son again in prosperous circumstances. 

8 oIdld]r*« Toar {The), a song by 
Thomas Haynes Bayly (1844). 

Soldlnxtt* SVloiid {TheX, Frederick 
duke of York, second son of George IIL, 
and eommander of the British forces in 
^ Low Countries during the French 
Revolution ^ 

UdUmBOk BiMitor (Tlk). Hemy 


Qoethals was by the Sorbonne giren tfie 
honoraiy title of Doctor Solemnis 
1293). 

Solemn Xioagiie and Covenant, 

a league to support the Church of Scot¬ 
land, and exterminate popery and prelacy. 
Charles II. signed it in 1651, but declared 
it null and void at bis restoration. 

Solee, a shoemaker, and a witness at ' 
the examination of Dirk Hattcraick.— 
Sir IV. Scqtt: Guy Mannering (time, 
George II.). 

Solid Doctor ( The), Richard Middle- 
ton (*-1304). 

Soliman the Mafifnificent, Charles 
Tennens, who composed the libretto for 
Handel's Messiah (*-1773). 

Solingen, called “The Sheffield of 
Germany ; ” famous for swords and foils. 

Soli'nne, duke of Ephesus, who was 
obliged to pass the sentence of the law on 
iEge'on, a merchant, because, being a 
Syracusian, be had dared to set foot in 
Ephesus. When, however, he discovered 
that the man who had saved his life, and 
whom he best loved, was the son of 
jEgeon, the pri^ner was released, and 
settled in Ephesus.— Shakespeare: Comedy 
tfMrrori (1593). 

Solitude {Hymn on), by Thomson 
(* 737 )- 

(Alexander Pope wrote an Ode to 
Solitude, when alwut twelve years old. 
James Grainger wrote an Ode to Solitudet 
m 1766.) 

Sologue, in Franee. There is a legend 
that every domestic animal, such as dogs, 
cats, pigs, horses, cows, etc., in Sologne, 
become possessed of human speech ^om 
the midnight of Christmas £ve to the 
midday of December 25. (Sec LoUP- 
GAROU, p. 629; WkrE-WOLF.) 

Solomon, an epic poem in three 
books, by Prior (1718). Bk. i. Solomof^ 
seeks happiness from wisdom, but comes 
to the conclusion that “ AH b vanity: 
this book is entitled knowledge, Bk« ii. 
Solomon seeks happiness in wealth, 
grandeur, luxury, and ungodliness, bid 
comes to the conclusion that '*AU b 
vanity and vexation of spirit : ** tb|4 
book b entitled Pleasure. Bk. Hi, ^ 
titled PoweTt consists of the idlectioni ^ 
Solomon upon human life, tbe power pjf 
God. life, death, and a future stale, m 
angd reveab to him the future lot of die 
2 L 
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Jewish race, and Solomon concludes with 
this petition— 

Restore, Great r ither, Thy instructed son, 

4aid in mjr act may Tby great will be done 1 

Solomon is called king of the ginn 
and fairies. This is probably a mere 
blunder. The monarch of these spirits 
was called “ suleyman,” and this title of 
rank has been mistaken for a proper name. 

Solomon died standing, Solomon em¬ 
ployed the ^enii in building the temple, 
but, perceiving that his end was at hand, 
prayed God that his death* might be 
concealed from the genii till the work 
was completed. Accordingly, he died 
standing, leaning on his staff as if in 
prayer. The genii, supposing him to be 
alive, toiled on, and when the temple was 
fully built, a worm gnawed the staff, and 
the corpse fell prostrate to the earth. 
Mahomet refers to this as a fact— 

When We fCerf] had decreed that Solomon should 
die, nothing aiscovered his death unto them \pu 
except the creeping thing of the earth, whicti gnawea 
his staff. And when his [dea/f] body fell down, the 
genii plainly perceived that if they had known that 
which is secret, th^ would not have continued In • 
Tile ptitdsSuD 9 nt.^j 4 I ICordH, xxxiv. 

N.B.—Ix>uis XVin. said, "A king 
should die standing." Vespasian said 
the same thing. 

Solomon*s FavotifiU Wife. Prior, In 
his epic poem called Solomon (bk. ii.), 
makes Abra the favourite. 


The apples she had gathered smelt most swoetj 
The cake she kneaded was the savoury meat; 

All fruits their odour lost and meats their taste, 
if gentle Abra had not decked the feast; 
Dishonoured did the sparkling goblet stand. 
Unless received from gentle Abra's hand? . . , 

Nor could my soul approve the music's tone^ 

TIB aB was hushed, and Abra tang alone. 

M. Pt-iar : Sffictnon (x6&4-t7XlK 

A1 Reidftwi, JallAlo'ddin, and Abulfeda, 
Amina, daughter of JerAda king of 
yre, as his favourite concubine. 

Solomon kills his Horses. Solomon 
bought a thousand horses, and went to 
examine them. The examination took 
him the whole day, so that he omitted 
the prayers which he ought to have 
repeated. This neglect came Into his 
mmd at sunset, and. by way of atonement, 
he slew all the horses except a hundred Of 
the best **as an offering to Godand 
God, to make him amends for his loss, 
gave him the dominion of the winds. 
Mahomet refers to this in the following 
passage 

Wh«n tbtthoriM. standing on tbren foat. and tooddag 
tba ground adtb the edge of the fourth fcm, fxdfl Ip the 
efMMTM. w*t» tetto nnrade before bitn{iiMiM«««rtJ| w Cbe 
evening, be, wdd. *^VerBy I have loved the fove oi 
e tfUdy good «boi« the remeoibrance of my Lord t snd 
1 have uxmt tbe time in Tten^ntf tbeie borsee tflt tfie 
ima h bklden by tiM vaO jptf ni^ Bring tbe botwm 


Dacb unto me.” And when they wm* brought iMMit, 
he began to cut off tbelr legs and their nwskB.-^Oi 
Kordn, xxxviU. 

Solomonls Mode of Travelling, 
Solomon had a carpet of green silk, on 
which his throne was placed. This car¬ 
pet was large enough for all his army 
to stand on. When his soldiers had 
stationed themselves on his right hand, 
and the spirits on his left, Solomon 
commanded the winds to convey him 
whither he listed. Whereupon the winds 
buoyed up the carpet, and transported it 
to the place the king wished to go to, and 
while passing thus through the air, the 
birds of heaven hovered overhead, forming 
a canopy with their win^ to ward off the 
heat of the sun. Mahomet takes this 
legend as an historic fact, for he says in 
reference to it— 

Unto Solomon We subjected the strong wind, »hd it 
ran at hts command to tbe land whereon We hud 
bestowed our blessing.—W/ Kordn, xxi. 

And again— 

We made the wind subject to him. and it ran gently 
at his cuuimand whithersoever he uesired.— K»rdH, 
xxxviii. 

Solomon's Signet-Ring. The rabbins 
say that Solomon wore a ring in which 
was set a chased stone that told him 
everything he wished to know. 

Solomon loses his Signet~Ring, Solo¬ 
mon's favourite concubine was Amina, 
daughter of Jer&da king of Tyre, and 
when he went to bathe, it was to Amina 
that he entrusted his signet-ring. One 
day, the devil Sakhar assumed the like¬ 
ness of Solomon, and so got possession 
of the ring, and for forty days reigned 
in Jerusalem, while Solomon himself was 
a wanderer Hving on alms. At the end 
of the forty days, Sakhar flung the ring 
into the sea ; it was swallowed by a 
fish, which was given to Solomon. 
Having thus obtained bis ring again, 
Solomon took Sakhar captive, and cast 
him into the sea of Galilee.— Al Korhu 
(Sale's notes, ch. xxxviii.). (See JoviAN, 
p. 556; Fish and the Ring, p. 370.) 

(Mahomet, in the Korht^ takes this 
legend as an historic fact, for he says, 
’* We [God] also tried Solomon, and 
placed on bis throne a counterfeit body 
[i.e. Sakhar the devil],**--Ch, xxxvlfi.) 

Ufan steals Solomon*s SigneURing, 
Uffan the sage saw Solomon asleep, and, 
wishing to tiUce off bis signet^ring, gbve 
three arrows to Aboutaleb, saying, *‘w^en 
the serpent springs upon me and strikes 
me dead, shoot one of these arr6#s at me^ 
and I shnll instantly come ^ 
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Uffan tMgged at the ring, was stung to 
death, but, being struck by one of the 
arrows, revived. This happened twice. 
After the third attempt, the heavens grew 
so black, and the thunder was so alarm- 
ing, that Aboutaleb was afraid to shoot, 
and, throwing down the bow and arrow, 
fled with precipitation from the dreadful 
place.— Comte de Caylus : Oriental Tales 
('* Histo^ of Aboutaleb,” 1743). 

The Second Solomon, James I. of 
England (1566, 1603-1625). 

Th« French king [Flenri ly.] said, In the presence 
of lord Sanquhar, to one that called James a setond 
Sof«man, “1 hope he Is not the son of David the 
fiddler ' {Dmxnd RtMincS.—Osborne: Secret History, 
r« 3 «- 

(Sully called him “ The Wisest Fool in 
Christendom.”) 

Solomon, a tedious, consequential 
old butler, in the service of count Win- 
tersen. He has two self-delusions : One 
is that he receives letters of confidential 
importance from all parts of the civilized 
world, but one of these "con^lential 
letters ” '* from Constantinople” turns out 
to be from his nephew, Tim Twist the 
tailor, respecting a waistcoat which had 
been turned three times. His other self- 
delusion is that he is a model of economy; 
thus he boasts of his cellar of wine pro¬ 
vided in a "most frugal and provident 
way; ” and of his alterations in the 
park, “done with the most economical 
economy. ” The old butler is very proud 
of his son Peter, a half-witted lad, and 
thinks Mrs. Haller “casts eyes at him.” 
— B. Thompson ; The Stranger (1797). 

Solomon Baity, parish clerk and 
bell-ringer of ChigwelL He had little 
round, black, shiny eyes like beads; wore 
nisty black breeches, a rusty black coat, 
and a long-flapped waistcoat with little 
queer buttons hke his eyes. As he sal in 
the firelight, he seemed all eyes, from 
head to foot— Dickens: Bamahy Rudge 

(1841). 

Solomon of Ckina ( The), Tae^tsong 
1 ., whose real name was Lee-chee-mcn. 
He reformed the calendar, founded a ve^ 
extensive library, established schools in 
his palace, built places of worship for the 
Nestoriao Christians, and was noted for 
his wise maxims (♦, 61^-626). 

Solomon of Engfland ( The)^ Henry 
(* 4 S 7 » *485-1509). (^^ce Solomon, 
above.) 

Solomon of Frnneo (The), (Charles 
V., ie Sage (1337. 1364-1380), 


Louis IX. (i.e. St. Louis) is aisc 
called “ The Solomon of France ” (1215, 
1226-1270). 

Solon of French Frose (The), 
Balzac (1596-1655). 

Solon of Parnaeeua ( The). Boileau 
is so called by Voltaire, in allusion to bis 
Art of Poetry (1636-1711). 

Solon’s Happiness. Solon said, 
“ Call no man happy till he is dead.” 

Safer triumph is this funeral pomp 
That hath aspired to Solon's happiness, 

And triumphs over chance. 

Shakespeare : Titus Andronicus, act 1 . sc. »(1593). 

Surely Solon did not mean that death is hak/iness, 
but that the vicissitude's of life are so great tnat "no 
ann should holloa tiU heU out of the wood.” 

SolSjgrace (Master Nehemiah), a 
preiibyterian pastor. —Sir IV. Scott: 
Fcveril of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Solus, an old bachelor, who greatly 
wished to be a married man. When be 
saw the bright sides of domestic life, he 
resolved he would marry; but when he 
SJiw the reverse, he determined to remain 
single. Ultimately, he takes to the altar 
Miss Spinster.-T-il/rr, Inckbald: Every 
One has IHs Fault (1794). 

Solus (Solomon), in Buckstone's 
comedy of Leap Year (1850). 

Solymeean Hont (The), the London 
rabble and rebels. Solymaea was an 
ancient name of Jerusalem, subsequently 
called Hiero-solyma, that is “sacred 
Soiyma.” As Charles II. is called 
“ David,” and London “Jerusalem,” the 
London rebels are called “ the Solymeean 
rout” or the rabble of Jerusalem. 

The Solymaean rout, well versed of old. 

In godly faction, and in treason l>old, . . . 

Saw with disdain an Ethnic plot \peMsh flot\ begun, 

And scorned by Jebusites[/e/firjrj to be outdone. 
Dryden: AbsaiAn and Athitepkel, t 5135, etc. itOBs) 

SoTyman, king of the Saracens, 
w'hose capital was Nice. Being driven 
from his kingdom, he fled to Egypt, ^nd 
was there appointed leader of the Arate 
(bk. ix.). Solyman and Argant^s were 
by far the most doughty of the pagan 
knights. The former was slain by Rinal- 
do (bk. xxj, and the latter by 7 'ancred. 
— Tasso: Jerusalem Delivered 

Sombragloomy, London, the in¬ 
habitants of which are Sorabragloomians, 

Somebody’s Xiiig’flfage, a tale in the 
Christmas number of All the Year Rouhd 
(1864), by Dickens. The head waiter 
Christopher, . whose story is very 
amusing, . . . « 
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Somnambuliis. Sir W. Scott so 
signs The Visionary (political satires, 
1819 ).—Olphar Hamst [Ralph Thomas]: 
Handbook of Fictitious Names. 

Sozuo Sala {Like the father of), a 
dreamer of air-castles, like the milkmaid 
Perrette in l^funtaine. (See Count not. 
etc., p. 239.) 

Sompnour’s Tale. (SeeSuMPNOR's 

Tale.) 

Soxi. It is not always the case th.at a 
''wi.se father makes a wise son," nor is it 
always the case that a son is “ a chip of 
the old block." The subject is a very 
long one, but the following examples will 
readily occur to the reader:— 

Efiglish History: Edward I., a noble 
king, was the son of Henry III., and the 
father of Edward II., both as unlike him 
as possible. Richard II., the fop, was the 
son of the Black Prince. Henry VI., a 
poor, worthless monarch, was the son 
of Henry V., the English Alexander. 
Richard Cromwell was the son of Ohver, 
but no more hke his father than Hamlet 
was like Hercules. The only son of 
Addison w'as an idiot. 

in France: 'Ihe son of Charles V., ie 
Sage, was Charles VII., the imbecile. 

In Greek History : llie sons of Pericles 
were Paralus and Xantippus, no better 
than Richard Cromwell, "llie son of 
Aristides, surnamed The '^ust, was the 
infamous Lysimachus. The son of the 
great historian Thucydides were Milcsias 
the idiot and Stephanos the stupid. 

The kings of Israel and Judah give 
several similar examples. But it is not 
oeedful to pursue the subject further. 

Son of Be'lial (/f), a wicked person, 
a rebel, an infidel 

Now the s.on<. of Eli were ioo« of Belkl; they knew 
BOt fko. Wfl/j the Lord.—1 Saw. ii. la. 

Son of Consolation, St. Barnabas 
of Cyprus (first century),—iv. 36. 

Son of Perdition (The), Judas 
Iscariot—xvii. 12. 

Son (f Perdition, Antichrist.—a Tkess. 

a 3- 

Son of a Star ( The), Barcochebas 
ex Barchochab, w ho gave himself out to 
be the “star '* predicted by Balaam (died 
A.D. 135). 

There stmU come « Star oat of Jocob, aad • ScopCi* 
thaU rise out of Israel, amt shall stnfte the corners of 
Moab, and destroy all the ChiUlren of Sheth.*-dViwmS. 
axlv. 

Son of tbo Xmm% Man. Chartet IL 


was so called by the parliamentarians 
His father Charles I. was called by them 
“The Last Man." 

Son of tho Kock, echo. 

She went. She called on Armar, Nought aaswered 
but the son of the Toc)L.—Osstam: The 

Sons of Phidias, sculptors. 

Sons of Thunder or Boanerges, 
James and John, sons of Zebedee.— Mark 
lii. 17. 

Sonff. The Father of Modem French 
Songs, C. F. Panard (i^i“i765). 

Sons- IVhat / a/t this for a song f 
So said William Cecil lord Burghley 
when queen Elizabeth ordered him to 
give Edmund Spenser ^^loo as an ex- 

ression of her pleasure at some verses 

e had presented to her. When a pen¬ 
sion of /50 a year was settled on the 
poet, lord Burghley did all in his power 
to opp(Me the grant. To this Spenser 
alludes in the lines following :— 

O grief of grieft I O gall of all good hearlit 
To aoe that virtue should despised be 

Of him that first was raised for virtuous ports; 

And now, broad-spreading Uke an aged tiea. 
Lets none shoot up that nigh him planted be. 

Oh, let the man of whom the Muse is scorned. 

Alive nor dead be of tiie Muse adorned I 

SptHstr: Tht Ruins t/Timt (ispt). 

Song of Solomon ( The), in the Old 
Testament, Supposed by some to be an 
allegory of the union between Christ and 
His Church. 

I saw the holy city (or the church]... coming down 
from Cod . . . prepared as a bride ... for her hus¬ 
band.—Are. xxl. s. 

Song of tke Skirt (The), by T. 

Hood (1843). It begins— 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red. 

A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 

Plybtg her needle and thread. 

Stitch, stitch, tthch I 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And st(U with a vc^ce of dolorous pitch 
She sang *' The song of the snht.*' 

Songs before Snniiee, a volume 
of poems by Swinburne {1871). 

Songn XHvine and Moral, by Dr. 

Isaac Watts (1720). 

Songs of Begreaa, psalms song by 
the Jews on thar mat'ch home from 
Babylon after their captivity. They axe 
Pss, exsL to cjuudv., and were subse- 
qucntlyused by the priests as they went 
to the temple for daily service. 

Songs of Stoi, hy Jamea Moot* 
gomery (x8aa);. 
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8<iii]tam1>iila ULah Ami'na the 
miller's daughter. She was betrothed 
to Elvi'no a rich young farmer, but the 
night before the wedding was discovered 
in the bed of conte Rodolpho. This very 
ugly circumstance made the farmer break 
oft the match, and promise marriage to 
Usa the •innkeeper's daughter. The 
count now interfered, and assured Elvino 
that the miller's daughter was a sleep¬ 
walker, and while they were still talking 
she was seen walking on the edge of the 
miU-roof while the huge mill-wheel was 
turning rapidly. She then crossed a 
cra2^ old bridge, and came into thejnldst 
of the assembly, when she woke and ran 
to the arms of her lover. Elvino, con¬ 
vinced of her innocence, married her, and 
Lisa was resigned to Alessio whose para¬ 
mour she was.—Bellini's opera, La 
nambula (1831). 

(Taken from a melodrama by Romani, 
and adapted as a libretto by Scribe.) 

Soxmeta of SkakeapiSkro (?), 
published in 1609. Described in the 
title-page as " Shakspear’s Sonnets never 
before published*' Still the authorship 
is doubtful. 

8ooterkin, a false birth, as when a 
woman gives birth to a rat, dog, or other 
monstrosity. This birth is said to be 
produced by Dutch women, from their 
sitting over their foot-stoves. 

Sopor’a Lane (London), now called 
'* Queen Street." 

SopkL in Arabic, means “pure,"and 
therefore one of the pure or true faith. 
As a royal title, it is tantamount to 
“catholic" or “most Christian."— Sel~ 
den : Titles of Honour^ vi. 76-7 (1614). 

SOPHX'A., mother of Rollo and Otto 
dukes of Normandy. Rollo is the 
“bloody brother." — Fletcher: The 
Bloody Brother (1639). 

Sopkia, wife of Mathias a Bohemian 
knight. When Mathias went to take 
service with king Ladislaus of Bohemia, 
the queen Honoria fell in love with him, 
and sent Ubaldo and Ricardo to tempt 
Sophia to infidelity. But immediately 
Sophia perceived their purpose, she had 
them confined in separate chambers, and 
compelled them to cam their living by 
spinning. 

Sofk$ols FUtnn, Ulren Mathias left, 
Sophia gave him a magic picture, which 
tamed ydUo>«f if slto were tempt^, and 


blach if she yielded to the temptatioa 
— Miusinger: The Picture {162^), 

Sophi'a (St.) or Agia lAya] SoFf'A. 
the most celebrated mosque of Constanti¬ 
nople. once a Christian church, but now 
a Mohammedan jamih. It is 260 feet 
long and 230 feet broad. Its dome is 
supported on pillars of marble, granite, 
and gp-een jasper, said to have belonged 
to the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

Sophia’s cupoia with ifoiden gltiXL 

Byron : Den yuan, v. 3 {iSm). 

Sopkla (The princesM), only child of 
the old king of Lornbaroy, in love with 
Paladore, a Briton, who saved her life by 
killing a boor which had gored her horse 
to death. She was unjustly accused of 
wantonness by duke Bir6no, whom the 
king wished her to marry, but whom she 
rdected. By the law of Lombardy, this 
onence was punishable by death, but the 
accuser was bound to support his charge 
by single combat, if any champion chose 
to fight in her defence. Paladore chal¬ 
lenged the duke, and slew him. The 
whole villainy of the charge was then 
exposed, the character of the princess 
was cleared, and her marri^c with Pala¬ 
dore concludes the play.— Je^hson: The 
Law of Lombardy (1779). 

' Sophia [Freelove], daughter of the 
Widow Warren by her first husband. 
She IS a lovely, innocent girl, passionately 
attached to Hariy Dornton the banker's 
son, to whom ultimately she is married. 
^Holcroft: The Road to Ruin (1792). 

Sophia [Primrose], the younger 
daughter of the vicar of Wakefidd, soft, 
modest, and alluring. Being thrown 
from her horse into a deep stream, she 
was rescued by Mr. Burchell, alias sir 
William Thornhill. Being abducted, she 
was again rescued by him, and finally 
marri^ him.— Goldsmith: Vicar if 
Wakefield (1766). 

Sophia [Sprightly], a young lady 
of high spirits and up to fun. Tukely 
loves her sincerely, and knowing her 
partiality for the Hon. Mr. DafTodO, 
exposes him as a “male coquette," of 
mean spirit and without manly courage; 
after which she rejects him with scom^ 
and gives her hand and heart to Tukely, 
^Garrick: The Male Coquette (1758), 

Sophoelea, the Greek tra^ian. 
Cora]^ete English translations WPptttar, 
1788; by Dale. 1824; and hy Plitihp|re» 

x86s. 
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(Professor d’Arcy Thompson translated 
the Ajax, and Dr. Donaldson the Anii- 
g§ne, 4syl.) 

Sophocles wrote lao tragfedies, of which only seven 
ere extant, vix. AJitx, Antig^^ (4 syl.), Bkctra, 
iJEiipus at Coldnus, (EdipusTyrannus (his master- 
^ece), Fhil 6 ctius (4 syL\, ana Trachinia, or Tht 
Ikttth of HtrtuUs. 

N.B.—EuripTd^shas also tragedies on 
Ehctra and Hercules Furens, 

Sophonis'ha, daughter of Asdrubah 
and reared to detest Rome. She was 
affianced to Masiriissa king of the Ntimi- 
dians, but was given by her father in 
marriage to Syphax. Scipio insisted that 
this marriage should be annulled, but the 
Numidian sent her a bowl of poison, which 
she drank without hesitation. 

(This subject and that of Cleopatra 
have furnished more dramas than any 
other whatsoever. For example, we have 
in French: J. Mairet, Sophonishe (1630); 
Pierre Corneille; Lagrange-Chancel; 
and Voltaire. In Italian: Trissino (1514); 
Alfieri (1749-1803). In English: John 
Marston, The Wonder of Women or The 
Tragedy of Sophonisba (1605) f Thomson, 
Sophonisha, 1729.) 

*,• In Thomson's tragedy occurs the 
line, ‘' Oh Sophonisba I Sophonisba oh 1 " 
which was parodied by “Oh Jemmy 
Thomson 1 Jemmy Thomson oh 1 " 

There Is a striking resemblance between Sophonlsb* 
and Cleopatra: both were beautiful and fascinating; 
troth had married young; both held their conquerors m 
tlie bonds of love; both killed themselves to prevent 
being made Roman captives. 

Sophrouia, a young lady who was 
taught Greek, and to hate men who were 
not scholars. Her wisdom taught her to 
gauge the wisdom of her suitors, and to 
discover their shortcomings. She never 
found one up to the mark, and now she is 
wrinkled with age, and talks about the 
“beauties of the mindf ---Goldsmith: A 
Ciiiun of the World, xJtviii, (1759). 

Sopliroxiia. (See Sofronia, p. 1034.) 

Sopliros'yne (4 sylIJ, one of Logis- 
tilla's handmaids, noted for her purity. 
Sophrosj^nd was sent with Andronlca to 
conduct Astolpho safely from India to 
Arabia.— Ariosto: Orl<sndoFurio 5 o\j.y^i^), 

Bopliy, the eldest of a large family. 
She is engaged to Traddles, and is always 
spoken of by him as “the dearest girl in 
the ^Dickens: David CopperMd 

(i849>. 

Sop* of [or inj Win#* Deptford 
pinks are so called* 


Sora'no, a Neapolitan noble, brother 
of Evanthe (3 syl,) “the wife for a 
month," and the infamous instrument of 
Frederick the licentious brother of 
Alphonso king of Nsiples.—Beaumont 
and Fletcher: A Wife for a Month (1624). 

(Beaumont died s6s6.> 

Sordello, a Provenpal peet, whom 
Dante meets in purgatory, sitting apart. 
On seeing Virgil, Sordello springs forward 
to embrace him. 

(R. Browning has a poem called Sor- 
deilo, and makes Sordello typical of liberty 
and human perfectibility.) 

Sorel (Agnes), surnamed La dame de 
Beauti, not from her personal beauty, 
but from the “chiteau de Beaute," on 
the banks of the Marne, given to her by 
Charles VII. (1409-1450). 

Sorento (in Naples), the birthplace 
of Torquato Tasso, the Italian poet. 

Sorrows of Weriher, a mawkish, 
sentimental novel by Goethe (1774). once 
extremely popular. “ Werther" is Goethe 
himself, who loves a married woman, aad 
becomes disgusted with life bemuse 
“fCharllotte is the wife of his friend 
Kestner." 

Wtrthtr, Infusing Itself Into the core end whole spirit 
of literature, gave birih to a race of sentimentalists, who 
raged and wailed In every part of the world till better 
Uimt dawned on them, or at any rate ttB exhaosied 
nature laid Itself to sleep, and it waa discovered thel 
lamenting was an unproauctive labour.—CerO'/ir. 

Sosia (in Moli^re, Sosie), the slave of 
Amphitryon. When Mercuiy assumes 
the form of Sosia, and Jupiter that of 
Amphitryon, the mistakes and confusion 
which arise resemble those of the brothers 
Antiph'olus ^d their servants the 
brothers Dromio, in Shakespeare’s Comedy 
of Erron, — Plautus, Moltere (x668), and 
Dry den (1690) .* Amphitryon, 

Hb first name . .. looks out upon him tike another 
Sosia, or as if a man should suddeoly encounter his own 
duplicate.-—^. Lami, 

Soaii, brothers, the name of two book¬ 
sellers at Rome, referred to by Horace. 

So^teuTille (Mon, U karon de), 
father of Ang^ique, and fathcr-ln-law 
of George Dandln. His wife was of the 
bouse of PrudotedCf and both boasted 
that in 300 years no one of thdr dis- 
tinguishd lines ever swerved firom 
virtue. “La bmvoure n’y est, pas plus 
h^rdditaire aux m&les, que la qhastet^ 
aux families.” Th^ lived with their 
son-in>law, who wfts allowed the honour 
of gajring their debts, and recriii^ e 
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that be might be taught tha- mysteries of 
the haut monde. — Molilre: Georg€ Dan^ 
din (1668). 

Sonlia (Lord William), a man of 
prodigious strength, cruelty, avarice, and 
treachery. Old Redcap gave him a 
charmed life, which nothing could affect 
“till threefold ropes of sand were 
twisted round his body.'* Lord Soulis 
waylaid May the lady-love of the heir 
of Branxholm, and kept her in durance 
till she promised to Income his bride. 
Waller, the brother of the young heir, 
raised his father’s liegemen and invested 
the castle. Lord Soulis having fallen 
into the hands of the liegemen, “they 
wrapped him in lead, and dung him into 
a caldron, till lead, bones, and all were 
melted. Leyden (1802). 

N.B.—Tne caldron is still shown In 
the Skelfliillat Nine.stane Rig, part of the 
range of hills which separates Liddesdale 
and I'eviotdale. 

# 

Sonth (Squire), the archduke Chiles 
of Austria.— Arbuthnoi : History of John 
Bull (1712). 

South Britain, all the island of 
Great Britain except Scotland, which is 
called “North Britain.” 

South Sea (The), the Pacific Ocean ; 
so called by Vasco Nunez de Balboa, in 
1513. (See Mississippi Bubble, p. 712.) 

Southampton (Tlu earl of), the 
friend of the earl of Essex, and involved 
with him in the chaije of treason, but 
pardoned.— Jones: The Earl of Essex 

Sorereiirne of England (Mortual 
Days of (he\ 

Sunday: six, viz. Henry I., Ed¬ 
ward III., James I., William III,, Anne, 
George I. 

Monday : six, viz. Stephen, Henry 
IV., Henry V., Richard III., Elizabeth, 
Mary H. (Richard II. deposed,) 

Tuesday: four, viz. Richard L, 
Charles I., Charles II., William IV. 
(Edward II. resigned, and James 11 . al^ 
dkated,) 

Wednesday : four, viz. John, Henry 
HI., Edward IV.. Edward V. (Henry 
VI. deposed,) 

Thursday : five, viz. William 1., 
William II., Henry II., Edward VI., 
Mary I, 

Friday : three, vis, Edward h, 
Henry V|||,, Cromwelk 


Saturday: four. viz. Heniy VII., 
George II., George III., George IV. 

That is, 6 Sunday and Monday; 5 
Thursday; 4 Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday ; and 3 Friday. 


Anns, Auguit I (Old StyleK Augurt x» (New Style). 

« 7 U. 

CHARLES I., Jjmuary 30,164^^ { CHARLES II., Feb¬ 
ruary 6. 1684-5; Cromwell died Septembvr 3, X6s8; 
burnt at Tyburn, January 30, 1661. 

Edwarh L, July 7,1307; Edward IIL. June 
1377; Edward Iv.. AprU 9. 14831 Edward V. 
Juno «, 148a ; Edward VI., July 6,1553 ; ELIZABETH. 
March 94, leaa-y. 

George I,. June 11,1797 j GEORGE 11 ., October95, 
1760; George III., January 99, tBao; GEORGE IV\. 
June a6, 1830. 

Henry I., December j, 1135 ; HENRY II., July fl, 
1189; HENRY III., November x6,1279; Henry JV., 
March »o. 1419-3; HENRY V., August 31, 2439: 
Henry VI., t/e/osed March 4, t4i^t; Henry vII 
AprU 91 , 1509; HENRY VIIL. January a8. 1546-7. ' 

James L, March »7, 1695; JAMES II., abdUuM 
December tx, 1688 ; JOHN, October 19, 1916. 

..Mary I., November 17,1558; MARY IL, Dttcemb«r 
* 7 . *694. 

Richard L, AprU 6, 1199; Richard II., deposed 

September *9, 1399; RICHARD HI., Auguit aa, 1485. 
Stephen, October 95.1154. 

William 1 ., September 9, 1087; William il., 
August 9. xzoo; William III.. March a xTox-e: 
William iv., Tune ao, 1837. 

•.* Edward Ii. rtsi£r»edTum»Aay, January 90, tvn, 
and was murdered Monday, September ex, xw. 
Henry VI. deposed Wednes<&^ March 4. 1461, agajm 


Monday. September 99, 1399, i^ardltbe last TOk 
in February, 1400; but bis death was not announced 
tin Friday, March t9, 1400, when a dead body was 
exhibited said to be that of the deceased king. 

Of the sovereigns, eight have died between the ages 
of 60 and 70, two between m and 80, and one has 
erceeded fc yean of age. Queen Victoria waa 78 oa 


May *4, I 

William Henry I. 67. Henn IIL 6^ Edward I. 


6A ]^ward Ilf, 65, Elixabeth 6^ Geotge 67, Ceof|^ 


George II. 77, William IV. 7a.—George IIL 8a. 

Length «/rtign. Five have reigned between ao and 
30 years, seven between 30 and 40 years, one between 
40 and 50 years, and four above 50 years. 

William I., ao years 8 months 16 days; Richard IL, 
99 years jj months 8 days; Henry VII., 93 years « 
months; James I., as years 4 days; Charles 1 ., 93years 
to months 4 days. 

Henry I., « years 3 months 97 days; Henry H., 34 
years 6 months ly days; Edward I,, 34 years 7 roontiS 
r8 days; Henry Vl., 38 years 6 months 4 days; Henry 
vni., 37 years 9 mouths 7 days; Charles fl.-f Cram- 
well, 36 years 8 days; George 11 ,. 33 years 4 mo&tlui 
IS days. 

l^ixabeth, 44 years 4 months 8 daya 
Henry III., ra years 90 days; £dward HI., 50yean 
4 months 98 dara; George III, 59 years 3 months 
4 days; Victoria completed her 60th year's reigii 
June 90 , r897, and is still on the throne (April, 1898.) 


Sow (A), a machine of war. It wai 
a wooden shed which went on wheels, 
the roof bdng ridged like a hog’s back. 
Being thrust close to the wall or a place 
besieged, it served to protect the be¬ 
sieging party from the arrows hurled 
against them from the w^ls. When 
the countess of March (called “Black 
Agnes”), in 1335, saw one of th^ 
engines advancing towards her castle^ slbit 
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caned out to the earl of Salistmry, who 
commanded the engineers— 

Beware, Montafow, 

For farrow shall thy sow; 

a.nd then had such a huge fragment of 
rock rolled on the engine that it dashed 
it to pieces. When she saw the English 
soldiers running away, the TOunicss 
called out, Lo 1 lo 1 the litter of 
English pigs I" 

Sow of Dallweir, named “Hen- 

wen/' went burrowing through Wales, 
and leaving in one place a gram of barley, 
in another a little pig, a few bees, a 
grain or two of wheat, and so on, and 
these made the places celebrated for the 
particular produce ever after. 

*.* It is supposed that the sow was 
really a ship, and that the keeper of the 
sow, named Coll ab Collfrewi, was the 
captain of the vessel —Welsh Triads^ 
Ivl 

Sowerberry, the parochial under¬ 
taker, to whom Oliver Twrist is bound 
when he quits the workhouse. Sower- 
berry was not a badly disposed man, and 
he treated Oliver with a certain measure 
of kindness and consideration ; but Oliver 
was ill-treated by Mrs. Sowerbeny, and 
bullied by a big boy called Noah Clay- 
pblc. Being one day greatly exasperated 
by the bully, Oliver gave him a thorough 
” drubbing," whereupon -Charlotte the 
maidservant set upon him like a fury, 
scratched his face, and held him fast 
till Noah Qaypole had pummelled him 
within an inch of his life. Three against 
one was too much for the lad, so he ran 
AW&y.—Dickens : Oliver Twist 

Sowerbeny was a ta&. irauot, Urg:e-Jointed nun. 
MiK. Sowerberry was a short, tliin, squeezed-np wo* 
tana, with a vixenish countenance. 

Sowerberry, a misanthrope. — 
Brmtgh: A Phenomenon in a Smock 
Frock, 

Sowerbrowdt (A/r.), the maltster. 
— 5 #r W. Scott: St, Ponan*s Will (time, 
George III.). 

Soyer {Alexis}, a celebrated cook, 
appointed, m 1837, chef de cuisine to the 
Reform Club. Alexis Soyer [Swi-j^ea] 
was the author of several works, as The 
Oastronomu Regenerator, The Poor Man*s 
Regenerator, The Modem Housewife, etc. 
(died 1858), ^ 

Spado, an impudent rascal in the 
band of don Cmsar (called captain 
Ramves"), wbo tricks eirary one, andr 


delights In mtschief.— €fKeefe t Casdleo/ 
Andalusia {1798). 

OulcJv’s. great parts were ** Isaac,** ** Tony Lumpldn/ 
•* Spado,” and •* air Christopher Curry."—.^Rsconir » 
Sias^t VtUt-an, 

(" Isaac,” in the Duenna, by Sheridan 1 
**Tony Lumpkin,’’ in She Stoops to Con¬ 
quer, by Goldsmith ; “sir Christophcft 
Curry,’’ in /nkie and Yarico, by G. 
Colman.) 

Spahis, native Algerian cavalry 
officered by Frenchmen. The infantry 
are called Turcos. 

Spauiab. Bratus ( Tke), Alfonso 
Perez de Guzman, governor of Tarifa in 
1293. Here he was besieged by the 
infant don Juan, who had Guzmans son 
in his power, and threatened to kill him 
unless 'lari fa was given up. Alfonso 
replied, * ‘ Sooner than be guilty of such 
treason, I will lend luan a dagger to 
cany out his threat; and so saying, he 
tossed his dagger over the wall. Juan, 
unable to appreciate this patriotism, slew 
the young m.an without remorse. 

(Lopd de Vega has dramatized this 
incident.) 

Spauiab Curata (Tke), Lopes.— 
Fletcher: The Spanish Curate (1622). 

Spauiab Fryar (The), a drama by 
Dryden (1680). It contains two plots, 
wholly independent of each other. Tfic 
serious element is this: Leonora, the 
usurping queen of Aragon, is promised 
in marriage to duke Bertran, a prince of 
the blood ; but is in love with Torrismond 
general of the armv, who turns out to be 
the son and heir of king Sancho, supposed 
to be dead. Sancho is restored to his 
throne, and Leonora marries Torrismond. 
The comic clement is the illicit love of 
colonel I^renzo for Elvira, the wife of 
Gomez a rich old banker. Dominick (the 
Spanish fryar) helps on this scandalous 
amour, but it turns out that Lorenzo and 
Elvira arc brother and sister. 

SpauUb Turf ( The), the historical 
name for the attack upon Antwerp by the 
Spaniards, November 4, 1576, which re- 
suited in the pillage and burning of the 
place and a terrible massacre of the in 
habitants. 

Spauiab Oypay (The), a dramatic 
goera b|^Oeorge Eliot (Mrs* J. W. 

Spauiab Z«ady (The), a ballad con 
tained in Perm’s Religues, ii «3. A 
Spaniidi lady fell ia widl captain 
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ropham. whose prisoner she was. A 
command being sent to set all the pri¬ 
soners free, the lady prayed the gallant 
captain to make her his wife. The 
Englishman replied that he could not 
do so, as he was married already. On 
bearing this, the Spanish lady gave him 
a chain of gold and a pearl bracelet to 
take to his wife, and told him that she 
should retire to a nunnery and spend the 
rest of her life praying for their happiness. 

It wiU l)« stuck up with the ballad of Afarp-arefr 
Ghi»st 1^9.] and the S/aniiA Ladv, the walU 

ol every cottAge in the in 

m (1761). 

Spaniali Main (77ir). the coast 
along the north part of South America. 

A parrot from the Spanish main. 

CafHphtil. 

Spauish Student ( Thr), a dramatic 
poem by Longfellow (1845). 

Spanlali Tragedy {The), by T. 
Kyd (1597). Horatio {son of Hierommol 
is murdered while he is sitting ra an 
arbour with Belimpcria, Balthazar, the 
rival of Horatio, commits the murder, 
assisted by Belimperia's brother Lorenzo. 
The murderers hang the dead body on a 
tree in the garden, where Hieronirno, 
roused by the cries of Belimpcria, dif- 
covers it, and goes raving mad. 

Spanker {Lady Gay), in Ijmdon As- 
lurance, by D. Boucicault (1841). 

D.ixzle «Dd lady Gty Spanker "act tberaselres," and 
wiU never be dropped out of the list of acting plays.— 
Ptrey Fitmgtmla. 

Sparaberia, a shepherdess in love 
with D’Urfey, but D’Urfey loves Clura'- 
silis, “the fairest sheplierd wooed the 
foulest lass.” Sparabeila resolves to kill 
herself; but how? Shall she cut her 
windpipe with a penknife? “No,” she 
says, “ squeaking pigs die so.” Shall 
she suspend herself to a tree? “No,” 
she says, “dogs die in that fashion.” 
Shall she drown herself in the pool? 
“No,” she says, “scolding queans die 
so.” And while in doubt how to kUl 
herself, the sun goes down, and 

Tha fVttdaot maldas doetmtd tt then too lata, 

And ttU tOhiBorrow cania deferred her Cate. 

G<i,y . Paft0rat, iii. (1714). 

Sparkisk, “ the prince of coxcombs,” 
a fashionable fool, and “a cuckold before 
Sparkish is engaged to 
^th«a Moody, but introduces to her 
nis friend Hnreourt, allows him to make 
love to her beibiu his lace, and, of course, 
‘s jnted—rile tfnmtfy Giri (Garrick, 
altered £rom Wycheriy*! Cmmtry Wife, 


WSUeiii Mountford fiMo-ito] flourished fat degs 
when the ranting tregeaies of Ket Lee end the Jingtjng 
pinys of Dryden . . . held possession of the stage. 
His most Important chauecters were ** Alexander the 
Great ” end *' Castaiio,” in the Orphan 

Omay\. Cibber highly commends hfa ** Sparkish.— 
Dutton Cook. 

Sparkler {Edmund), son of Mrs. 
Merdle by her first husband. He married 
Fanny, sister of Little Dorrit. Edmund 
Sparkler was a very large man, called 
in his own regiment, “ Quinbus nestria, 
junior, or the Young Man-Mountain.” 

Mrs. Sparkler, Iklmund's wife. She 
was very pretty, very self-willed, and 
snubbed her husband in most approved 
fashion.— Dickens: Little Dorrit {j8$y), 

Sparsit (Mrs.), housekeeper to Josiah 
Bounderby, banker and mill-owner at 
Coketown. Mrs. Sparsit is a “highly 
connected lady,” being the great-niece of 
lady Scadgers. She had a “ Coriolanian 
nose, and dense black eyebrows,” was 
much believed in by her master, who, 
when he married, made her “ keeper of 
the bank.” Mra Sparsit. In collusion 
with the light porter Bitrcr, then acted 
the spy on Mr. Bounderby and his young 
wife.— Dickens: Hard Times (1854). 

Spartan Broth, sorry fare. 

The promoten would be reduced to dine on Sparten 
broth m Leicester Square.— Nems, FeDnmry 
95, 1879. 

Spartan Ik>g {A), a bloodbouod. 

O Spartan dog I 

More fell than anguish, hunger, or the tea! 

Shakajptart: OtSuilo. act r. K. a (tSttl. 

Spartan Mother ( The), said to her 
son going to battle, as she handed bim 
his shield, “My son, return with this or 
on it,” i.e. come back with it as a con¬ 
queror or be brought back on it as one 
slain in fight; but by no means be a 
fugitive or suffer the enemy to be the 
victorious party. 

Why should I not play 
The Spartan mother t 

Ttnmyson : Tk* Primtss, H, 

Spasmodic School {The), certain 
authors of the nineteenth century, whose 
writings abound in spasmodic phrases, 
startling expressions, and words used out 
of their common acceptation. Carlyle, 
noted for his Germanic English, is the 
chief of this school Others are Bailey 
author of Festus, Sjjrdncy Dobell, Gilfillan, 
and Alexander Smith. 

(Professor A^oun gibbeted this ejUtSfl 
of writers in his Firmilian, a Sfasmi^ie 
Tragedy, 1854.) 

Spear. When a king of the sok&em 
CalMoaiaDS abdicated, he gave hia apear 



SPEAR OF ACHILLgs. 

fo his successor, and ** raised a stone on 
high *' as a record to future generations. 
Beneath the stone he placed a sword in 
the earth and **one bright boss from his 
shield.’* 

When thou. O stone, shalt moulder down and lose 
thee in the moss of years, then shall the traveller come, 
and whistling pass away. . . . Here Fingal resigned his 
•pear, after the last of ms fields.—.* Te*nora, viii. 

The Forward S^ear, a sign of hostility. 
In the Ossianic times, when a stranger 
landed on a coast, if he held the point of 
his spear forwards, it indicated hostile 
intentions; but if he held the p>oint 
behind him, it was a token that he came 
as a friend. 

*• Are his heroes many ! " »ald Calrbar; " and lifts ho 
Che spear of battle, or comes the king in peace t “ “In 
peace he comes not. king of Erin. 1 have seen his 
forward spear.'*—OrxteM .• Ttmcra^ 1 . 

Spear of Acliillie. Tel^phos. son- 
tn-law of Priam, opposed the Greeks in 
their voyage to Troy. A severe contest 
ensued, and Achilla with his spear 
wounded the Mysian king severely. He 
was told by an oracle that the wound 
could be cured only by the instrument 
which gave it; so he sent to Achillas to 
effect his cure. The surly Greek replied 
he was no physician, and would have 
dismissed the messengers with scant 
courtesy, but Ulysses whispered in his 
ear that the aid of Telephos was required 
10 direct them on their way to Troy. 
Achillas now scraped some rust from his 
spear, which, being applied to the wound, 
healed it This so conciliated Telephos 
that he conducted the fleet to Troy, and 
even took part in the war against his 
father-in-law. 

AchilU^s’ and his father’s Javelin caused 

Pain first, and then the boon of health restored. 

Danu : Hell, zxki. (1300). 

And other lolic have wondered on . . . Achilla* . . . 

spere. 

For be couthe with it bothe bealo and dere. 

Chaucer; Canterbury Tales {'* The Squire'* 
7 'ale," £388). 

Whose smile and frown, like to Achillas' spear, 

Is able with the change to kill and cure. 

Shakespeare: a J/enry yf. act v, sc. i (1591). 

•. • Probably Telephos was cured by the 
plant called Achillea (milfoil or yarrow), 
still used In medicine as a tonic. “The 
leaves were at one time much used for 
dealing wounds, and are still employed 
for thS purpose in Scotland, Germany, 
France, and other countries.*' Achillas 
(the man) made the wound, achi! 16 s (the 
plant) healed it. 

Milfoil is called Achllea from Achi^i^ who was 
laught botany by Chiron. Ltnnasus recommends tt 
as a most excellent vulnerary and stiptic. 

Sptavsof 0pyittgliow (Tild Thr$^, 
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in the troop of Fitzurse.—- 5 »> W* Scott: 
Ivanhoe (time, Richard X.). 

Spectator ( The), a series of essays, 
edited by Addison, from March, 1711, to 
December, 171a (555 numbers). Resumed 
in 1714, Pope contributed his Messiah to 
one of the series. Sir Roger de Coverley 
and Will Honeycomb are excellent cha¬ 
racters introduced. 

Tha Spectator U • gentleman brought up at the 
university, who has travelled, and lin;^ly settles In 
London. He goes about with his eyes open, and 
tells us about the theatres, atmut Wills, about Child, 
and about St. James. He takes sir Roger about, and 
thus furnishes s number of other excellent essays. 
Will Honeycomb marries, reforms, and dies, and tha 
curtam falls. 

Speech ascribed to Dumb Ani¬ 
mals— 

(r) Al Borak, the animal which con¬ 
veyed Mahoiuet to the seventh heaven. 
He not only spoke good Arabic, but had 
also a human face. 

(3) Arion, the wonderful horse which 
Hercules gave to Adrastos. It not only 
spoke good Greek, but both his near feel 
were those of a man. 

(3) Balaam’s Ass spoke Hebrew to 
Balaam on one occasion. — Numb, xxii. 

( 4 ) The Black Pigeons, one of which 
gave the responses in the temple of Am¬ 
mon, and the other in Dod6na.— Classic 
Story, 

(5) The Bulbul-HezAR, which had 
not only human speech, but was oracular 
also.— Arabian Nights (“The Two 
Sisters ”), 

(6) Comrade, Fortunio’s horse, spoke 
with the voice of a man.— Comtesse D'A ul- 
noy: Fairy Tales (“ Fortunio “). 

(7) The little Green Bird, which Fair- 

star obtained possession of, not only 
answered in words any questions asked 
it, but was also prophetic and oracular. ™ 
Comtesse D'A ulnoy: Fairy Chcry 

and Fairstar ’’). 

(8) Katmir, the dog of the Seven 
Sleepcrg, spoke Greek.— Korhn, xviii. 

(9) Saleh's Camel used to go about 
crying, in good Arabic, “HoI every one 
that wanteth milk, let him come, and 1 
will give it him.*’—oa/e; Al Koran, vii. 
notes). 

(10) The Serpent which tempted Eve 
to cat of the forbidden fruit.—<?0f. lii. 

(11) Temliha. the king of serpents, 
had the gift of human speedi.— 
d€ Calyus; Oriental Tam Hi$tory of 
Aboutaleb **). 

(la) Xantmo^, one of the horiies of 
AchiUds, announced to the hero» in good 
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Or«^, bis approaching death.— 

Fable. 

N.B.—Frithjof's ship, Elllda^ could 
not speak, but it understood what was 
said to it (p. 999). (See Temliua. ) 

Speecli to Conceal 

Thonifllt. Za parole a Hi donnie d 
f homme pour diguher la penser or pour 
taider d cocker sa pensie. Talleyrand 
is usually credited with this sentence, 
but captain Gronow, in his Recollections 
a$td Anecdotes, asserts that the words were 
those of count Montrond, a wit and poet, 
called “ the most agreeable scoundrel and 
most pleasant reprobate in the court of 
Marie Antoinette.'* 

IT Voltaire, in £.e Chapon et la Pou- 
larde, says, ** Ils n'employent les paroles 
que pour d^guiser leurs pens^es.” 

IT Goldsmith, in The Bee, iii. (October 
ao, 1759), has borrowed the same thought: 
" The true use of speech is not so much 
to express our wants as to concealilhem.*' 

Speecli-Kakers {Bad). 

Addison could not make a speech. He 
attempted once in the House of Commons, 
and said. ** Mr. Speaker, I conceive—I 
conceive, sir—sir, I conceive " Where¬ 
upon a member exclaimed, **The right 
honourable secretary of state has con¬ 
ceived thrice, and brought forth nothing.** 

Campbell {Thotnas) once tried to 
make a speech, but so stuttered and stam¬ 
mered that the whole table was convulsed 
with laughter. 

Cicero, the great orator, never got 
over his nervous terror till he warmed to 
his subject. 

Irving ( Washington), even with a 
speech written out and laid before him, 
could not deliver it without a breakdown. 
In fact, he could hardly utter a word in 
public without trembling. 

Moore {Thomas) coiSd never make a 
speech. 

(Dickens and prince Albert always 
spoke well and fluently.) 


spMd; an inveterate punster and the 
clownish servant of Valentine one of the 
two ** gentlemen of Verona. 

^are: The 7 \vo Gentlemen of Verona 
(»S 94 )- 

Speed the Parting Oueat. 

Welcomo tbe cominfr, speed the parting fueet 

{17*^ 


the Flougli, a comedy by 
Thomas Morton (1798). Farmer Ash- 
fidd brings up a ooy named Henry, 


greatly beloved by every one. This Henr? 
is in reality the son of “ Morrington,’^* 
^unger brother of sir Philip Blandford. 
The two brothers fixed their love on the 
same lady, but the younger married her. 
Whereupon sir Philip stabbed him to the 
heart and fully thought him to be dead; 
but after twenty years the wounded man 
reappeared and claimed his son. Henry 
marries his cousin Emma Blandford; 
and the farmer’s daughter, Susan, marries 
Robert only son of sir Abel Handy. 

Spenlow (Mr.), father of Dora(7.f/.). 
He was a proctor, to whom David Cop- 
perfield was articled. Mr. Spenlow was 
killed in a carriage accident. 

Misses Lavinia and Clarissa Spenlow, 
two spinster aunts of Dora Spenlow, with 
whom she lived at the death of her father. 

They were not unlike birds altc^ether. having a 
sharp, brisk, sudden manner, and a Uttle, short, suruce 
way of adjusting themselves, like canaries.— Dii/ttns: 
David Copptr field, xli, (1849). 

Spexui [Sir Patrick), a Scotch hero, 
sent in the winter-time on a mission to 
Norway. His ship, in its home passage, 
was wrecked against the Papa Slronsay, 
and every one on board was lost. The 
incident has furnished the subject of a 
famous old Scotch ballad. 

Spenser of SngUsli Frose-Wri- 

ters (The), Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667). 

From Spenser to Flecknoe, that is, from 
the top to the bottom of all poetry; from 
the sublime to the ridiculous.— uryden: 
Comment on Spenser, etc. 

Spenser’s Konument, in West¬ 
minster Abbey, was erected by Anne 
Clifford countess of Dorset. 

Spider. Bruce and the Spider. (See 
Bruce, p. 153.) 

Spider and the Flie (The), an 
allegory, in seven-line stanzas, of the con¬ 
tention of the prolestants (spiders) and 
the flies (catholics) (1556). (See The Hind 
AND THE Panther, by Dryden (1687), 
p. 49a.) 

Spider Cure for Tever [A). 

Only bewue of the fever, thy liiaiiids, bewus of |]m 
fever. 

For it is hot, Uk« tlMt of our cold Acadian cUmatn, 
Cured by the wearing a spider bung round one’s nock 
in a nutshell. 

LoneJ^Ulem: EvangeUfU, U. 3 ( 1849 ). 

Spider’s Ket (A). When Mahomet 
fled from Mecca, he hid in a cave, and a 
spider wove its m over the entrain 
\\^en the Koreishlles came thither, 
passed on, being fully persuaded that no 
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one had entered the cave* because the 
cobweb was not broken, 

^ In the Talmud^ we are told that 
David, in his flight, hid himself in the 
cave of Adullam, and a spider spun its 
net over the opening. When Saul came 
up and saw the cobweb, he passed on, 
under the same persuasion. 

Spiders [Unlucky to kilt). This 
especially refers to those sm^I spiders 
called “money-spinners,” which prog¬ 
nosticate good luck- Probably because 
they appear in greater numbers on a fine 
morning; although some say the fine day 
is the precursor of rain. 

Spynners taen token of dUvynatton, and of knowing 
what wether shat tal. for oft by weders that shal fal 
some spin and wove higher and lower, and multydude 
ot spynners ever bet^en moche reyne.—iJrriAa/ff/.* 
D$ Pr^^rUUuibus Rtrum. xviii. 314 {1536). 

Spiders Indicatora of Gold. In 

the sixteenth century it was generally 
said that “ Spiders be true signs of great 
stores of gold; ” and the proverb arose 
thus: While a passage lo Cathay was being 
sought by the north-west, a man brotight 
home a stone, which was pronounced to 
be gold, and caused such a ferment that 
several vessels were fitted out for the 
express purpose of collecting cold. Fro¬ 
bisher, in 1577, found, in one of the 
islands on which he landed, similar stones, 
and an enormous quantity of spiders. 


Spidireen ( The). If a sailor is asked 
to what ship he belongs, and does not 
choose to tell, he says, “The spidireen 
frigate with nine decks.” 

% Officers who do not choose to tell 
their quarters, give B. K.S, as their 
address, i.e. BarracKS, 


Spindle {^ack), the son of a man of 
fortune. Having wasted his money In 
riotous living, he went to a friend to 
borrow £ioo. “ Let me see, you want 
;£too, Spindle; let me see, would 
not /so do for the present?” “ Well,” 
said Jack, “ if you have not £100 ,1 must 
be contented with /so.” “Dear me, 
Mr. Spindle 1 ” said the friend, “ I find I 
havebut/ao about me.” “Nevermind,” 
said JaJt, “ I must borrow the otb^ 
/30 of some other friend.” “Just so, 
Mr. Smndle, just so. By-lhe-by, would 
it not be far better to borrow the whole 
of that friend, and then one note pf hand 
will serve for the whole sum? Good 
roomily, Mi. Spindle; delighted to see 
TOUI Tom, see the gtmtieman down.”— - 
G^ldtmUh: TU Bet, ill (1759). 


Spirit of the Ait9 (The), a ierka 
of criticisms on the “ Men of the time,” 
by Hazlitt (1825). 

Spirit of the Cape (The), Ada* 
mastor, a hideous phantom, of unearthly 
pallor, “ erect his hair uprose of withered 
red,” his lips were black, his teeth blue 
and disjointed, his beard haggard, his 
face scarred by lightning, his eyes “ shot 
livid fire,” his voice roared. The sailors 
trembled at the sight of him, and the fiend 
demanded how they dared to trespass 
* ‘ where never hero braved his rage 
before?” He then told them “ that every 
year the shipwrecked should be made to 
deplore their foolhardiness.” According 
to Barreto, the “ Spirit of the Cape ” was 
one of the giants who stormed heaven.— 
Camoins: The Lusiad ( 1572 ), 

In me the Spirit of the Cnpe behold . . . 

That rock by you the “Cape of Terope»ttl“ BJuned . - 
With wide-stretched piles 1 guard . . . 

Grott Adamaetor U my dreaded name. 

Canto «. 

Spirit of tke Mountain (The). 
that peculiar melancholy sound which pre- 
cedes a heavy storm, very observable in 
hilly and mountainous countries. 

The wind was abroad in the oaks. The Spirit of the 
Mountain roared. I'he blast came rustling through 
the OxftoM: D<xr~Thuta. 


Spiri'to, the Holy Ghost as the friend 
of man, personified in canto ix. of The 
Purple Island, by Phineas Fletcher (163^. 
He was married to Urania, and their on- 
spring are: Knowledge, Contemplation, 
Care, Humility, Obedience, Faith or 
Fido, Penitence, Elpi'nus or Hope, and 
Love the foster-son of Gratitude. (Latin, 
spir^tus, “spirit,”) 

Spitfire (Will), or Will Spittal, 
serving-boy of Roger Wildrake the dis¬ 
sipated royalist.—^i> W. Scott: Wood- 
stack (time, Commonwealth). 


Spittle Cure for Blinduees. 

Spittle was once deemed a sovereign 
remedy for ophthalmia. — P/tny: Natural 
Histm^ xxviii. 7. 

If The blind man restored to sight by 
Vespasian was cured by anointing his 
eyes with spittle.—TWi/wi; Bisiory, iv. 
81; Suetontus : Vespasian, vii. 


i 7 pns\ h»d thus spoken. He sMt on the 
ground, aski mede clay of the spittle, and He enobited 
the eyes of the blind man with the /sAn is. A 
He cometh to Betfualda: end they c bHnd 

men onto Him. . . . end He took the bttna mai by 
. . . edkenHoliadaiiltonhisttms . . 
He asked hini If he mw fHWht.—AAsvS vitt, aa, 19, 


SpUmdlfi SMUinf (Tke), a poem 
in imitation of Miltons style. W Joba 
(Chid,} ft thtis-- 
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SPRIG OF SHILtELAH. 


B«im tlM man who. votd of care and tfttfa, 

In s^en or in leathern purse retains 
A splendid shlUinff. lie nor heart with pain 
Kew oysters crieo, nor sighs for cheerful ale. 

SpongfO. To throw Up the sponge^ to 
irivc up the contest and confess yourself 
^ten. 

Finally, he went on his knees to the sponge and 
threw it up; at the same time pointing out—" Thai 
means you have won.”—iJffArwx .* Great Exputations^ 
ch. zL fiS6oh 

Spontaneous Combustion. I'here 
ore aboTc thirty cases on record of death 
by spontaneous combustion, the most 
famous being that of the countess Cor¬ 
nelia di Baudi Cesenatd, which was 
minutely investigated, in 1731, by Gui- 
sepp6 Bianchini, a prebend of Verona. 

The next most noted instance occurred 
at Rheiras, in 1725, and is authenticated 
by no less an authority than Mens. Le Cat, 
tlie celebrated physician. 

In 1772 Mary Cloes of Gosford Street 
was burnt to death by ' * spontaneous 
combustion .”—History of Coventrf^ 

Messrs. Foder^ and Mere investigated 
the subject of spontaneous combustion, 
and gave it as their fixed opinion that 
instances of death from such a cause 
cannot be doubted. 

In vol. vi. of the Philosophical TranS' 
actions, and in the English Medical Juris* 
prudenoe, the subject is carefully investi¬ 
gated, and several examples are cited in 
confirmation of the fact 

Joseph Battaglia, a surgeon of Ponte 
Bosio, pves in detail the case of don G. 
Maria Bertholi, a priest of mount Valerius. 
While reading his breviary, the body of 
this priest burst into flames in several 
parts, as the arms, back, and head. The 
sleeves of bis shirt, a handkerchief, and 
his skull-cap were all more or less con¬ 
sumed. He survived the injury four 
days. (This seems to me more like 
an electrical attack than an instance of 
spontaneous combustion.) 

(See the Annual Register for 1775, 
p- 78.) 

(Dickens, in Bleak Home, ascribes the 
death of Krook to "spontaneous com- 
b^tion." Zola, in Dr. Pascal^ ch. ix., 
gives another instance. Captain Marry at 
tells us, in Jacok Faithful, that Jacob’s 
mother was burnt to a cinder by the some 
means.) 

Smatooii, the old confidential servant 
of colonel Talbot.— Sir W, Scott: Waver- 
ley (time, Geoige 11 ). 

Spooft* One needs a long spoon to eat 
ndtSme 


Therefore behoveth him a (ul long tpoM 
That shall ete with a fend. 

Ckmuter ) Canterbury Tales, io,<)i6 (The 
Tale,’* 1388). 

Spoons {Gossipy It was customary 
at one time for sponsors at christenings 
to give gilt spoons as an offering to 
their godchild. These spoons had on the 
handle the figure of one of the apostles 
or evangelists, and hence were called 
“Apostle spoon.s.'' The w’calthy would 
give the twelve apostles, those of less 
opulence the four evangel i.sts, and others 
again a single spoon. When Henry 
VIII. asks Craniner to be godfather to 
"a fair young maid,” Cranmer replies, 
" How may I deserve such honour, that 
am a poor and humble subject ?" 'I'he 
king rejoins, " Come, come, my lord, 
you’d spare your —Shakespeare : 

Henry VIIL act v. sc. 2 (i6oi). 

SportLS. Under this name, Pope 
satirized lord^John Hervey (1696-1743)* 
generally called “lord Fanny,” from ids 
effeminate habits and appearance. He 
was " half wit, half fool, half man, half 
beau.” Lord John Hervey was vice- 
chamberlain in 1736, and lord privy seal 
in 1740. 

That thing of silk, 

Spoms, that mere white curd of asses' milk) 
Satire or sense, alas 1 can St>orus feel. 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 

Pope: PrvlPgue tp the Satsret U734). 

•.* This lord John Hervey married the 
beautiful Molly I^pel; hence Pope says— 

So perfect a beau and a betie 
Aa when Hervey the handsome was wedded 
To the beautiful Molly LapeL 

Spout {speaking). (See Derry- 

Down Triangle, p. 272.) 

S. P. Q. the Romans. The letters 
are the initials of Senatus Populus^Qm 
Romanus (see p. 943). 

New blood moat be pumped into the reins axid 
arteries of the S. P. Q. R.— {Mtlgravia, April, 
187*1. 

Spraokli&nf a money-lender 

and a self-made man. 

Thomas Sprackling, his brother, and 
equal in roguery. —• Wyhert Reeve : 
Parted, 

Sprat Day* November 9, the first 
day of sprat-selling in the streets. The 
season lasts about ten weeks. 

Sprezilper {Louis), Annette Veilchen's 
bachelor.— Sir W. Scott: Anne of Geter^ 
stein (time, Edward IV .), 

Sprier of SltiUolalk (Tke), a famoos 
Irish song, author uncertain* The %st 
verse is— 
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Odi t lov« ts th« Mul of « nate Irishman, 

He loves all the lovely, loves all that he can, 

With his sprig of shilicMh and shamrock so men. 

His heart is good'humoured—'tis honest and sound, 

N 0 malice nor hatred is there to be found; 

Me courts and he marries, he drinks and ho fights. 

For love, all for love, for in that Ire delights. 

With bis sprig of sluUelah and shamrock so green. 

(And three other stanzas.) 

I^rightly {Miss Kitty), the ward of 
sir Gilbert Pumpkin of Strawberry 1 lall. 
Miss Kitty is a great heiress, but stage- 
struck ; and when captain Charles Stanley 
is introduced, she falls in love with him, 
first as a " play actor," and then in reality. 
—yackman : All the World's a Stage, 

Springf. (See Seasons, p. 975.) 

(Mrs. liarbauld wrote an Ode to Springs 
tn imitation of Collins’s Ode to Evening,) 

Spring (A Sacred). The ancient 
Sabmes, in times of great national danger, 
vowed to the gods “ a sacred spring " 
^er sacrum), if they would remove the 
danger. That is, all the children bom 
during the next spring were " held 
sacred," and at the age of 20 were com¬ 
pelled to leave their country and seek for 
themselves a new home. 

Spring-Heel Jack. The marquis of 
Waterford, in the early parts of the nine¬ 
teenth century, used to amuse himsell by 
springing on travellers unawares, to terrify 
them ; and from time to time others have 
followed his silly example. Even so late 
as 1877-8, an officer in her majesty’s 
service caused much excitement in the 
garrisons stationed at Aldershot, Col¬ 
chester, and elsewhere, by his •'spring- 
heel ’’ pranks. In Chichester and its 
neighbourhood the tales told of this 
adventurer caused quite a little panic, 
and many nervous people were afraid to 
venture out after sunset, for fear of being 
“sprung” upon. I myself investigated 
some of the cases reported to me, but 
found them for the most part Fakenham 
ghost tales. 

^ringer [The), Ludwig Margrave 
Thuringia was so called, because he 
escaped from Giebichenslein, in the 
eleventh century, by leaping over the 
river Saale. 

Sprinklers [Holy Water), Danish 
clubs, with spiked balls fastened to 
chains. 

Spruce* Itt.O. (Captain\ In Lend Me 
Five Skillings, by J. M, Morton (1764- 
1838). 


Spruok-Sprecker [The) ur •'sayer 

of sayings" to the archduke of Austria. 
—Sir W. Scott: The Talisman {time, 
Richard I.). 

Spuma'dor, prince Arthur's horse. 
So called from the foam of its mouth, 
which indicated its fiery temper. — 
Spenser: Faerie Queene, ii. (1590). 

*.• In the M^inogion, his favourite 
mare is called Llamrei (“ the curveter’’). 

Spurs (The Battle 0/), the battle of 
Guinnegate, in 1513, between Henry 
VIII. and the due de Longueville. So 
called because the French used their 
spurs in flight more than their swords in 
fight. (See Spurs of Gold, etc.) 

Spurs [To dish up the), to give one's 
guests a hint to go ; to maunder on when 
the orator has nothing of importance to 
say. During the time of the border feuds, 
when a great family had come to an end 
of their provisions, the lady of the hou.se 
sent to table a di.sb of spurs, as a hint 
that the guests must spur their horses on 
for fresh raids before they could be 
feasted again. 

When the last bullock was killed and devoured, It 
was the lady's custom to v^lace on the table a dish 
which, on being uncovered, was found to contain a i>au 
of clean spurs—a hint to the riders that they must 
shift for the next meal .—Minstrtlsy (new edit.), 
1 . an note. 

Spurs of Gold (Battle of the), the 
battle of Courtray, the most memorable 
in Flemish history (July ii, 1302). 
Here the French w’cre utterly routed, and 
700 gold spurs were hung as trophies in 
the church of Notre Dame de Courtray. 
It is called in Frcnchyuzrrrt^^ des Eperons 
£0r, (See Spurs, The Baitle of.) 

Marching homeward from the Uoody Uittle of tb 

Spurs of Cold. 

Lans/kllffw: Tfu Bel/ry 0/Bntgtg, 

Spy (The)^, a tale by J. Fenimore 
Cooper (1B21). 

Sc^fuab (The Poet), Dryden was so 
called by lord Rochester (1681-1701). 

Stiuab Fie, a pie made of mutton, 
apples, and onions. 

Cornwall squab pte, and Devon white-pot bring*. 

And Leicoster beans and bacon fit for kings. 

AVwjf .* Art q/ Lo^ktrjt, 

Bo^uab Fie* a pie made of squabs, 
that is. young pigeons. 

Square (Mr,), a “philosopher,” in 
Fielding's novel called The ffistoty of 
Tom Jones, a Foundling (1749). 

Squeert (Mr. Wm^orf), of Bothc' 

boys Hall, Yorkshire, a mlg^r. conceited. 
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ignorant schoolmaster, overbearing, 
grasping, and mean. He steals the boys' 
pocket money, clothes his son in their 
best suits, half starves them, and teaches 
them next to nothing. Ultimately, he is 
transported for purloining a deed. 

Mrs, Squeers, wife of Mr. Wackford, 
a raw-boned, harsh, heartless virago, 
without one spark of womanly feeling for 
the boys put under her charge. 

Miss Fanny Squeers, daughter of the 
schoolmaster, “not tall like her mother, 
but shon like her father. From the 
former she inherited a voice of hoarse 
quality, and from the latter a remarkable 
expression of the right eye." Miss Fanny 
falls in love with Nicholas Nickleby, but 
hates him and spites him because he is 
insensible of the soft impeachment. 

Master Wackford Squeers, son of the 
schoolmaster, a spoilt boy, who was 
dressed in the best clothes of the scholars. 
He was overbearing, self-willed, and 
passionate.— Dickens : NicholasffJickleby 
(1838). 

The person who sufr^steci the character of Squeers 
was a Mr. Shaw ot Bowes. He married a Mi^s 
Laidman. The satire mined tne school, and was the 
death both of Mr. and Mrs. Shaw.->-A’'a/^r and Querits, 
October »$, 1873, 

Sdueeie [Miss), a pawnbroker's 
dau^iter. Her father had early taught 
her that money is the ‘' one thing need- 
fill," and at death left her a moderate 
oompetence. She was so fully convinced 
of the value of money, that she would 
never part with a farthing without an 
equivalent, and refused several offers, 
because she felt persuaded her suitors 
sought her money and not herself. Now 
she is old and ill-natured, marked with 
the small-pox, and neglected by every 
one,— Goldsmith: A Citizen of the World, 
xxxviii. (1759). 

Squiat (Lawyer), the great politician 
of society. He makes speeches W mem¬ 
bers of parliament, writes addresses, gives 
the history of every new play, and finds 
"seasonable thought" u^n every pos¬ 
sible Goldsmith : A Citizen of 

the World, xxix. (1759). 

841lillt«ZI|y6d,[GuercIno] Gian-Fran- 
ceico Barbieri, the painter (1590-1666). 

)• George Whitefield 
is so called by Foote in his farce entitled 
The Minor (1714-1770). 

S^uinttun (Dr,). The Rev. Edward 
Irving, who had an obliquity of the eyes, 
was so called bv Theodoie Hook (179a- 
1834). 


0qalr« of SiUM»{TM), « yoang 

knight,, in love with Col'umbell, who 
appointed him a year's service before she 
would consent to become his bride. The 
** squire " was to travel for twelve months, 
to rescue distressed ladies, and bring 
pledges of his exploits to Columbcll. 
At the end of the year he placed 300 
pledges in her hands, but instead of re¬ 
warding him by becoming his bride, she 
set him another task, viz, to travel about 
the world on foot, and not present himself 
again till he could bring her pledges from 
300 damsels that they would live in 
chastity all their life. The squire told 
ColumWiI that in three years he had 
found only three persons who would take 
the pledge, and only one of these, he said 
(a rustic cottagerj, took it from a " prin¬ 
ciple of virtue;' the other two (a hull 
and a courtezan) promised to do so, but 
did not voluntarily join the " virgin 
martyrs." The “Squire of Dames" 
turned out to be Britomart.— Spenser: 
Faerie Queene, iii. 7, stanza 51 (1590). 

(This story is imitated from “ The 
Host’s Talc," in Orlando Furioso, xxviiu) 

Squire’s Tale (The), in Chaucer^i 
Canterbury Tales, is the talc about Cam- 
buscan and Algarsife (3 syL), (Sec Cam- 
BUSCAN, p. 172.) 

Squirt, the apothecary's boy, in 
Garth’s Dispensary; hence any appren¬ 
tice lad or errand-boy. 

Here sauntering 'prentices o’er Otway weep, 

O'er Congreve smile, or over D'Urfcy sleep, 

Plcwsed sempstresses the Lock's famed Rape unfold. 

And Squirts read Garth till apozems |TOw cold. 

Gay: Trivia (17x3). 

(Pope wrote The Rape of the Loekf 
1712.) 

Squod (Phil), a grotesque little felloW, 
faithiully atiacned to Mr. George the 
son of Mrs. Rouncewell (housekeepier at 
Chesney Wold). George had rescu^ the 
little street arab from the gutter, and the 
boy lived at George’s ' ‘ Shooting Gallery " 
in Leicester Square (London). Phil was 
remarkable for limping along sideways, 
as if “ tVLcking,"^Dickens: Bleak House 
(1853). 

S. S., sovvenance, foiget-me.nol; fn 

remembrance ; a souvenir. 

On the Wednesday preceding Easter Day, x4As, a» 
^r Anthony was speaking to Ms royal sister, m bis 
knees, all the ladies of the court gathered round hi in, 
and trauud to his left knee a band of jn>td, adorue t 
with stones fashioned Into the letters S. S. (soutfemtitM 
or remrmSrameU and to this bend was suspended 
enamelled ** forget-me-not.' —Ziyflm; lem Of 
Barms, It. $ 
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' SL 8. 0 . G.» the letters of the Fein- 
serichte. They stand for SlffcJk, Sfeiut 
Ortitt (** Stick/' “Stone/* “Grass,** 
“Groan**). What was meant by these 
four words is not known. 

StaSl [Afadame called by Heine 
[Hi-ne] “ a whirlwind in petticoats/' and 
a “sultana of mind.” 

Sta^ ( 7 *^) symbolizes Christ, because 
(according to fable) it draws serpents by 
its breath out of their holes, and then 
tramples them to death.— Pliny : Natural 
History, viii. 50. 

Staif or Hind, emblem of the tribe 
Naphtali. In the old church at Tot- 
ness is a stone pulpit divided into com¬ 
partments, containing shields bearing the 
emblems of the Jewish tribes, this being 
one. 

H«pKtall is a hfaid let loosQ.—t^. xllz. as. 

Stag's Horn, considered in Spain a 
safeguard against the evil eye; hence, a 
small horn, silver-tipped, is often hung 
on the neck of a child. If an evil eye is 
then cast on the child, it enters the horn, 
which it bursts asunder. 

Are you not afraid of the evU eyet 
Have you a stag's horn with youT 
LoH£/eUciV): The Spanish Student, 5. 

Stagg (Benjamin), the proprietor of 
the cwlar in the &rbican where the 
secret society of “’Prentice Knights” 
used to convene. He was a blind man, 
who fawned on Mr. Sim Tappertit, “the 
’prentices* gloij” and captain of the 
“’Prentice Knights.** But there was a 
disparity between his words and senti¬ 
ments, if we may judge from this 
specimen: ** Good night, most noble 
captain I farewell, brave general I bye- 
bye, illustrious commander !—a con¬ 
ceited, bragging, empty-headed, duck- 
legged idiot I ” Benjamin Stagg was 
shot by the soldiery in the Gordon riots* 
— Dickens: Bamahy Pudge (184X). 

Stagirite (3 syl.), Aristotle is called 
the Stagirite because he was bom at 
Stagtra, in Macedon. Almost all our 
English pwts call the word Stagirite; 
as Pope, Thomson, Swift, Byron, Words¬ 
worth, B, Browning, etc.; but It should 
be SiagiMte (ZTa7«(/}/Tift)i 

Thick like a ftory round the Stagyritw 
Your ifvab throng, tho snget. 

A. Brvwntng : Pmrm€*Um»% u 

AS th« wlfdom of th« Stngiritn. 

H^ 0 rdmnrm, 

Hato, SIm» SingjrrHe, «pd Tufliy johiptl. 


If rightly ceniarcK] by the Stagirite, 

Who cays bis numbers do not radge aright. 

Swi/ 7 : r# ZV. SAeHiUM (lyrl). 

Staglriun, a young monk to whom 
St. Chrysostom addressed three books, 
and of whom those books give an 
account. Matthew Arnold has a prayer 
in verse supposed to be uttered by 
Stagirius. 

Staxuboxil (a syl.), Constantinople. 

And Stamboul’s minarets must greet my tight. 
Mjyren: Mn^Heh Bards and Scotch Reviewers 

Stammerer ( The), Louis II. of 
France, U Bi^e (846, 877-879). 

Michael II. emperor of the East 
(♦, 820-829). 

Notker or Notger of St. Gall (830- 
91a). 

StancllAllB, head jailer at the Glas- 
row tolbooth.— Sir W. Scott: Rob Roy 
(time, George 1 .). 

Standard. A substantial building 
for water supplies, as the Water Stan¬ 
dard of Comhill, the Standard in Cheap, 
opposite Honey Lane, “which John 
Weils, grocer, caused to be made [? nr- 
built] in his mayoralty, 1430.*’—.S/w .* 
Survey (“ Cheapside ”). 

7 'he Cheapside Standard, This Stan¬ 
dard was in existence in the reign of 
Edward 1 . In the reign of Edwaid III. 
two fishmongers were beheaded at the 
Cheapside Standard, for aiding in a riot. 
Henry IV. caused “ the blank charter of 
Richard 11 .” to be burnt at this place. 

The Standard, XomhilL This was a 
conduit with four spouts, made by Peter 
Morris, a German, in 1582, and supplied 
with Thames water, conveyed by l^iden 
pipes over the steeple of St Magnus’s 
Church. It stood at the east end of 
Comhill, at its junction with Grace- 
church Street, Bishopsgate Street, and 
Leadenhall Street. The water ceased 
to run between 1598 and 1603, but the 
Standard itself remained long after. 
Distances from London were meastued 
from this spot. 

In tbo rear 1775 Ui«t« Wood ofHm tko bordeif of 
Kpptng Forwt, «t • distance of about twelve tnUoi 
from Loodon. measuring from the Stabdaid in Corn, 
hill, or rether from the spot on which Che Staodovd 
used to be. a houM of oubSc entertaltunent celled tko 
hfaypole— IHcMent: BametSy Budge, I. <xt4x|. 

Standard (The Battle ^ the), die 
battle of Luton Moor, near Noithaltertou, 
between the English and the Scotch, in 
S13& So ealled from the itandard, * 
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which was raised on a wng^jon, and 
placed in the centre of the English arn»y. 
rhc pole displayed the standards of St. 
Culhbert of Durham, St. Peter of York, 
St, John of Beverley, and St. Wilfred of 
Ripon, surmounted by a little silver 
casket containing a consecrated wafer.— 
Hailes : Annals of Scotland^ i. 85 (1779). 

Tb* Battle the Staadard was so caUed from the 
banner of St. Cuthbeit, which was thougiit always to 
secure success. It came forth at the battle of NevU’s 
Cross, and was asrain victorious. It was preserved 
with freat reverence til! the Reft>rin<aion, when. In 
1^9, Catharine Whittin^ham (a French bdyl, wife of 
the dean of Durham, burnt it out of zeal agfainst 
po)f)ery,— Yongt: Canuos oj UnglUk History, 
is6-« (iS6e). 

Standards. {See Flags, p. 371.) 

Standing^ ( To die). Vespasian said, 
“An emperor of Rome ought to die 
standing.’^ Louis XVIII. of France said, 
“A king of France ought to die standing.” 
This craze is not confined to crowned 
beads. (See Solomon, p. 1026.) 

If The doge Nicolo, In 14^7, died 
standing, repeating the act of ^^spasian, 
“Stando excessit, ne videretur impulsus 
cadfire.”— Pilatius: Fasti DucaUs, 289. 

Staudlsli {Miles\ the Puritan cap¬ 
tain, was short of stature, strongly built, 
broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, 
and with sinews like iron. His daughter 
Rose was tlie first to die “of all who 
came in the MayJlowtrT Miles Standish, 
being desirous to marry Priscilla “the 
beautiful puritan,” sent young Alden to 
plead his cause ; but the maiden answered 
archly, “ Why don’t you speak for your¬ 
self, John?” Soon after this, Standish 
was shot with a poisoned arrow, and re¬ 
ported to be dead. John Alden did speak 
for himself, and prevailed.— 

Courtship 0/ Miles Standish (1858). 

If you would be served you must serve yourself; and 
moreover 

No man can gMltvu cherries In Kent at the season of 
Cbristmas. 

Long/eltow: CrurtsM^ t/MiUs Standish, lx. (itsS). 

Standish (Mr, ^ustice)^ a brother 
magistrate witn Baflie Trumbull.— Sir 
W, Scott: Rob Ray (time, George I.). 

StanlsTt In Sussex's train. 

—Sir W, icott; Kenilworth (time, Eliza¬ 
beth). 

Stanley Charles), introduced 

by his friend captain Stukely to the 
fiimily at Strawberry Hall. Here he 
meets Miss Kitty Sprightly an heiress, 
who has a theatrical twist. The captain 
makes love to her under the mask of 
ftcdiiif , Induces her to nin off with hini 


and get married, then, returning to Um 
hall, introduces her as his wife. Ail the 
family fancy he is only “acting,” but 
discover too late that their “ play ” ii a 
lifelong reality. — Jackman: All the 
World s a Stage, 

Stanley Greet ( The). On a chapeau 
gu, an eagle feeding on an infant in its 
nesL The legend is that sir 'Phomas de 
La thorn, having no male issue, was 
walking with his wife one day, and heard 
the cries of an infant in an eagle's nest. 
They looked on the child as a gift from 
God, and adopted it, and it became the 
founder of the Stanley race (time, Edward 
III.). 

Staples {Lawrence), head jailer at 
Kenilworth Castle. — Sir W. Sc^t: 
Kenilworth (time, Elizabeth). 

Star Falling. Any wish formed 

during the shoot of a star will come to 
pass. 

Star of Arcady (The), the Great 
Bear ; so called from Calisto, daughter of 
Lycaon king of Arcadia The Little 
Bear is called the Tyrian ^nosure, from 
Areas or CynosQra son of Calisto. 

And thou shall b« our star of Arcady. 

Or Tyrian Cynosure (3 syL). 

Milton : Comas, 349 (1^54^. 

(Of course, “ Cynosure ” signifies 
“ dog’s tail,” Greek, kunos oura, meaning 
the star in Ursa Minor.) 

Star of Sonth Afirica, a diamond 
discovered in the South African fielda It 
weighed in the rough 83J carats; and 
after being out 46^ carats* 

Star of tbe South ( The), the second 
largest cut diamond in the world. It 
wei^s 254 carats. It was discovered in 
Brazil by a poor negress (1853). 

Starch {Or.), the tutor of Blushing* 
ton. — Moncrieff : The Bashful Man 
(•857)- 

Starchat'erua, of Sweden, a giant 
in stature and strength, whose life was 
protracted to thrice the ordinary term. 
When he felt himself growing old, he 
hung a bag of gold round his neck, and 
told Olo he might take the bag of gold 
if he would cut ofiT his head, and he did 
so. He hated luxury in every form, and 
said a man was a fool who went and 
dined out for the sake of better fisre. 
One day, Helgo king of Norway asked 
him to be his champion in a contest 
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which was to be decided by himself 
akme against nine a^lversaries. Star- 
chaterus selected for the site of combat 
the top of a mountain covered with snow, 
and, throwing off his clothes, watted for 
the nine adversaries. When asked if he 
would fight with them one by one or all 
together, he replied, *' When dogs bark 
at me, I drive them off all at once.”— 
Joannes Magnus: Gothorum Suevorumque 
Historia (1554). 

stareleigh {Justice), a stout, pudgy 
little judge, very deaf, and very iras¬ 
cible, who, in the absence of the chief 
justice, sat in judgment on the trial of 
“ Bardell V. Pickwick." — Dickens: The 
Pickwick Papers {1836). 

Stamo, king of Lochlin. Having 
been conquered by Fingal and generously 
set at liberty, he promised P'ingal his 
daughter Agandecca in marriage, but 
meant to deal treacherously by him and 
kill him. Fingal accepted the invitation 
of Stamo, and spent three days in boar- 
hunts. He was then warned by Agandecca 
to beware of her father, who had set an 
ambuscade to waylay him. Fingal, being 
forewarned, fell on the ambush and slew 
every man. When Stamo heard theieof, 
he slew his daughter, whereupon Fingal 
and his followers took to arms, and 
Stamo cither “fled or died.” Swaran 
succeeded his father Starno.— Ossian: 
Fingal, iii. ; see also Cath-Loda. 

Star-spangled Banner {The), a 
national song of the United States of 
America, by F. S. Key. 

Aad the star-spangled banner, oh, long may tt ware 
Cycf the land of the free and the home of the brave I 

Startration Bnndas, Henry Dun> 
das the first lord Melville. So oalled 
because he introduced the starvation 

into the language (1775). 

StarTeling* [Robin), the tailor. He 
was cast for the part of “ Thisbe’s 
mother,” in the drama played before 
duke llieseus (2 syL) on “his wedding 
day at night.” Starveling has nothing 
to say in the drama. — Shakespeare: 
Midsummer Nights Dream (1592). 

State, a royal chair with a canopy 
over it 

Our hostess keeps her state. 

Shakesptar*: Sfachi^A, act tti. sc. 4 (1606) 

Matl^ra, the heroine of La Calpre- 
nMe's romance of Cassandra* Statira is 
the daughter of Darius, and is 


seated as the “ most perfect of the works 
of creation.” Oroondatl^s is in iove with 
her, and ultimately marries her. 

Static, daughter of Dari'us, and wife 
of Alexander. Young, beautiful, womanly, 
of strong affection, noble bearing, mild 
yet haughty, yielding yet brave. Her 
love for Alexander was unbounded. 
When her royal husband took Roxilna 
into favour, the proud spirit of the 
princess was indignant, but Alexander, 
by his love, won her back again. Statira 
was murdered by Roxana the Bactrian, 
called the “ Rival Queen.”— Lee: Alesc^ 
under the Great (1678). 

Miu Boutwell was the original “ Statira ” of l.ee‘s 
Alexander, and once, when playing with Mrs. Barry 
[1678] she was in danger of receiving on the stage her 
death-blow. It happened thus: Before the curtain 
drew up, the two queens, “Statira” and “Roaana" 
had a real rivaUhip about a lace veil, allotted to Miss 
Boutwell by Che manager. This so enraged Mrs. 
Barry that, m “stabbing * Statira.’" she actually thrust 
her dagger through her rival's stays, a quarter of Sn 
Inch or more into the flesh.; Life qf Mrs, 
Siddons. 

Dr. Doran tells us that— 

The chaniiiag George Ann Bellamy [17^1788] 
procured from Paris two gorgeous dresses for the 
part of “Statira." When Peg Wofhngton, who played 
“ Roxana,” saw them, she was so overcome by nuince, 
hatred, and all uncharitableuess, that she r^ed her 
rival in the dust, pummelled her with the handle of has 
dagger, and screamed in anger— 

Nor he, nor heaven, shall shield thee from my justice. 
Die, sorceress, die 1 and all my wrongs die with thee t 
Ta^ls Traits, 

Statiua, a Roman poet (a.d. 61-96), 
author of an heroic poem in nine books, 
called the Thehaid (3 syl,) or The Seven 
against Thebes, 

(Translated into English heroic verse 
(rhymes) by W. L. Lewis (and edition, 
*773)* Pope translated bk. i. in 1703; 
Walter Harte translated bk. vi.; and 
T.rs translated the first five books.) 

Bk. vi. contains the Osegruce and Gamea. 

Statute of Bliuddlan ( The), This 
celebrated statute annexed the princi¬ 
pality of Wales to the English crown, 
and constituted its territory shire-ground 
(1284). (See Professor Tout's/.) 

Edward 1 . resided for a certain time at Rhuddlaa 
Castle, during his contests with the princes of Wales 
(1377-1284}; and it was here that I.ewelyn made his 
personal submlsBion to him after the Treaty of Conway. 
At the breaking out of the revolt of the Four Cantreas, 
Lewelyn's brother fell upon Rhuddlan, and took the 
king's justiciar prisoner, and it was after the defeat 
and death of Lewelyn that this statute was enacted. 

Staunton [The Rev, Mr*), rector of 
Willingham, and father (R George 
Staunton. 

George Staunton, son of the Rev. Mr. 
Staunton. He appears first as “Geordk 
Robeitsoa»” a felon; and in the Porteoui 
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mob he assumes the guise of ••Madgfe 
Wildfire.” George Staunton is the 
seducer of Effie Deans. Ultimately he 
oomes to the title of baronet, marries 
Eflfie, and is shot by a gipsy boy called 
“The Whistler,” who proves to be his 
own natural son. 

Lady Staunton^ Effie Deans after her 
marriage with sir George. On the death 
of her husband, she retires to a convent 
on the Continent.— Sir W. Scott: Heart 
af Midlothian (time, George II.). 

Steadfast, a friend of the Duberly 
family. — Colman : The Heir-aULaw 

(1797)- 

Steeds of the Sea, ships, a com- 
mon synonym of the Runic bards. 

And thro' the deep exulting swewp 
The Thunder'Steeds of Spain. 

Lord Lytton : 0 (U, L (1839). 

stebl Castle, a strong ward, belong¬ 
ing to the Yellow Dwarf. Here he 
confined All-Fair when she^efused to 
marry him according to her promise.— 
Camtesse D'Aulnoy : Fairy Tales (“The 
Yellow Dwarf,” 1682). 

Steele Glas (The), a mirror in 
which we may '' see ourselves as others 
sec us,” or see others in their true 
likenesses. Gascoigne published, in 1576, 
his Steele Grasse, a satyre. 

The Christel Glasse, on the other hand, 
reflects us as vanity dictates, and shows 
other people as fame paints them. These 
mirrors were made by LueyVius (an old 
satirist). 

Lucylius . . . bequeathed *' The ChiiMel Glasse " 

To such as love to seme but not to hO ■ 

But unto those that love to see themselves, 

How foul or fayre soever that they are. 

He gan bequeath a Glasse of trustie Steel, 

Gascoigne: The SutU Glas (died 1577!. 

StMnie, “Stephen.” So George 
Villiers duke of Buckingham was called 
by James I., because, like Stephen the 
first martyr, “ all that sat in the council, 
looking stedfastly on him, saw his face 
as it had been the face of an angel” 
(Actsvl 15). 

Stoenson (Willie) or “Wandering 
Willie,” the blind fiddler. 

Steenie Steensan, the piper. In Wander¬ 
ing Willie's tale. 

Ma^e Sieenson, or “Epps Anslie,” 
the wue of Wandering Willie,— Sir W, 
Scatl; Hedgahnlkl (time, George IIL). 

Steerforth, the young man who led 
fittl# Em'ly astray. When tired of his 
Uift ho proposed lo her to marry his 


valet. Steerforth being shipwrecked off 
the coast of Yarmouth, Ham Peggotty 
tried to rescue him, but both were 
drowned.— Dickens; David Copperjield 
(1849). 

Stein. There is a German saying 
that “,Krems and Stein are three places." 
The solution lies in the word “and” 
(German, und). Now, Und is between 
Krems and Stein ; so that Krems, Und, 
[and] Stein are three places. 

Steinbaoh (Erwin von) designed 
Strasbourg Cathedral; begun X015, and 
finished 1439. 

A great master of hif craft, 

Erwin vou btcinbacb. 

LonifeUaip : Golden Legend (1851). 

SteinernherB von Blntsacker 

(Francis), the scharf-gerichter or execu¬ 
tioner.— Sir W, Scott: Anne of Geier- 
stein (time, Edward IV.). 

St6infe^t (The old baroness of), 
introduced in Donnerhugel's narrative.— 
Sir W. Scott: Anne of Geierstein (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Steinfort ( The baron), brother of the 
countess Wintersen. He falls in love 
with Mrs. Haller, but, being informed of 
the relationship between Mrs. Haller and 
•‘the stranger,” exerts himself to bring 
about a reconciliation.— B, Thompson : 
The Stranger (1797). 

Stella. Tlie lady Pcnelopft Devereux, 
the object of sir Philip Sidney's affection. 
She married lord Rich, and was a widow 
in Sidney’s lifetime. Spenser says, in 
his Astrophel, when Astrophel (sir Philip) 
died, Stella died of grief, and the two 
“lovers” were converted into one flower, 
called “ Starlight,” which is first red, and 
as it fades turns blue. Some call it 
penthea, but henceforth (he says) it shall 
be called “Astrophel.” It is a pure 
fiction that Stella died from grief at the 
death of Sidney, for she afterwards 
married Charles Blount, created by 
James I. earl of Devonshire. The poet 
himself must have forgotten his own 
lines— 

Ne less praiseworthy Stella do I read. 

Tho' nougrht my praises of her needed are, 

WTrom verse of noblest shepherd lately dead [£$86} 
Hath praised and raised almve each other Stax. 

Symser: Cofin Clouds Come Home jijpain (xspx)- 

Stella. Miss Hester Tohnson was so 
called by Swift, to whom she was privately 
married in 1706. Hester is first perv^ted 
into the Greek osier, and in 

Latin, Mkastella, means “ a star.” Stella 
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Hved with Mrs. Dingley on Ormond Quay. 
Dublin- 

Poor Stella must pack off to town . . , 

T 0 Liffv's stinking tide at Dubitn . . • 

To bo directed there Dineley . . . 

/• And now arrives the dismal day, 

She must return to Ormond Quay. 

Svi/t: To Suita at H ood Park 

Steno {Michel)^ one of the chiefs of 
the tribunal of Forty. Steno acts 
indecorously to some of the ladies as¬ 
sembled at a civic banejuet given by the 
doge of Venice, and is turned out of 
the house- In revenge, he fastens on the 
doge’s chair some scurrilous lines against 
the young dogaressa, whose extreme 
modesty and innocence ought to have 
protected her from such insolence. The 
doge refers the matter to ‘’the Forty,” who 
sentence Steno to two months* imprison¬ 
ment This punishment, in the opinion 
of the doge, is wholly inadequate to the 
offence, and Marino Faliero joins a con¬ 
spiracy to abolish tlte council altogether. 
— Byron: Marino Fa/iero, tht Doge of 
Venice (1819). 

Stentor, a Grecian henild in the 
Trojan war. Homer says he was "great¬ 
hearted, brazen-voiced, and could shout 
as loud as fifty men.” 

He began to roar for kelp with the lungs of • Stentor. 
—‘SmolUtt, 


dropped, declares be bought it, and then 
that he found it. Being convicted of 
falsehood, he resigns all claim to it, 
saying in a huff, * ‘ T here, take your cloak; 
1 ‘11 none on’t. ” This smalF minded youth 
is young Kno'well's cousin,— B, Jonson : 
Every Man in His Humour (1590). 

Steplien {St). The crown ef St. 
Stephen, the crown of Hungary. 

If Hungarian Independence should ever be secured 
through the help of prince Napoleon, the prince 
hims«Jf should accept the crown of St. StepDen.— 
Kossuth : Memoirs of My Exile, 1880. 

The British St. Stephen, St. Alban, the 
British proto-martyr (died 303). 

As soon as the executioner gave the fatal stroke 
[li/hieh kekeaded St. A his eyes dropped out of 
his head.— Bede: EccUsiaMt&aJ History fA.D. 734). 

Stephen Steelheart, the nickname 
of Stephen Wetheral.—.SfV W. Scott; 
Ivanhoe (lime, Richard I.). , 

Stephen of Ajnbolsa, leader of 
^000 frot-soldiers from Blois and Tours 
in the allied Christian array of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, Impetuous in attack, but 
deficient in steady resistance. He was 
shot by Clorinda with an arrow (bk. xi.). 
— Tasso: Jerusalem Delivered 

Stephen's ( 5 /.), a poem by lord 
Lytton, on leading orators (i860). 


Steph'ano, earl of Camflti, the leader 
of 400 men in the allied Christian army. 
He was noted for his military prowess 
and wise counsel,— Tasso: Jerusalem 
Delivered, i, (1575)- 

Steph'ano, a drunken butler.— Skahe- 
speare: The Tempest (1609). 

Steph'ano, servant to Portia.— 
speare : Merchant of Venice (1598). 

STBFKBN, one of the attendants of 
sir Reginald Front de Boeuf (a follower 
of prince John ).—Sir W, Scott: Ivanhoe 
(time, Richard I.). 

Stephen {Count), nephew of the count 
of Crivccoeur.—.Sfr W. Scott: Quentin 
Durward (time, Edward IV.). 

Stejphen {Master), a conceited puppy, 
who thinks all inferiors are to be snub^d 
and bullied, and all those weaker and 
citore cowTirdly than himself arc to be 
kicked and beaten. He is especially 
struck with captain Bobadil, and tries 
to imitate his "dainty oaths.” Master 
Stephen has no notion of bones^ and 
high-mbdedneis: thus be steals Down¬ 
right’s cloak, which had been aeddenuUy 


Stepney. (See Born at Sea, p. 138.) 

Sterling {Mr.), a vulgar, rich City 
merchant, who wishes to see his two 
daughters married to titles. I-ord Oglcby 
calls him " a ver)' abstract of 'Change; ’ 
and be himself says, " What signifies 
birth, education, titles, and so forth ? 
Money, I say—money’s the stuff that 
makes a man great in this country.” 

Miss Sterling, whose Christian name is 
Elizabeth or Betty; a spiteful, jealous, 
purse-proud damsel, engaged to sir John 
MelviC Sir John, seeing small prospect 
of happiness with such a tartar, proposed 
marriage to the younger sister, but she 
was already clandestinely married. Miss 
Sterling, being left out in the cold, ex¬ 
claimed, " Oh that some other person, an 
earl or duke for instance, would propose 
to me, that I might be revenged on the 
monsters I" 


Miss Fanny Sterling^ an amiable, sweet- 
smiling, soft-speaking beauty, clandes¬ 
tinely married to Lovewell .—and 
Garrick t The Clandestine Marriage 
{1766). 


A aim bluna^r w«f mm m»an hf Mm €1% «t 
nmMng eff tlM ixmdttct ti Botty, wba Mul lb* 
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dam «f Mtn Fsony* rootn and walked mwiv '*ith the 
k«Ti Mn. Cibbe ezcUinied, ** She has locked the key, 
and carried away the door in her pock«t.“—/f'. C. 

Actitrs* 

Sterry, a fanatical preacher, admired 
by Hugh Peters,— S, Butler: Hudibras 

|i66^8). 

Stevens, a messenger of the earl of 
Sussex at Say’s Court.— Sir W. Scott: 
Kenilworth (time, ElizaU^h). 

Stswairt {Colonel), governor of the 
castle of Doune.— Sir iV, Scott: IVaver- 
ley (time, George II.). 

Stewart {Prince Charles Edward), 
sumamed “ The Chevalier '* by his 
friends, and *' The Pretender ” by his 
foes. Sir W. Scott introduces him in 
Waver ley, and again in Redgauntlet, 
where he appears disguised as “ father 
Buonaventura. (Now generally spelt 
Stuart) ^ 

Stewart ( Walking), John Stewart, 
the English traveller, who travelled on 
foot through Hindustan, Persia, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, the Arabian Desert, Europe, 
and the United States (died 1822). 

A most Interesting man,. . . eloquent in conrenn* 
tiorv, contemplative .... and craary beyond all >^011 
ofhelebore, . . . yet sublime and diHnely benignant 
In his vbUwvaflncss T his man. as .i pedestrian traveller, 
had seen more of the earth's surface , . . ttmn any man 
before or alnce.— Qutruty. 

N.B.—Walking Stewart must not be 
confounded with John M'Douall Stuart, 
the Australian explorer (1818-1866), 

Stewart Diamond ( The), found in 
1872, is the largest South African dia¬ 
mond discovered up to the present date. 
It weighed in the rough state 288I carats, 
and but few diamonds in the world ex¬ 
ceed it in size. It is of a light yellow 
hue, and is set as a star with eight points 
and a JUur de lys above. This sup>erb 
stone, with the Dudley and Twin dia¬ 
monds, have all been discovered in the 
Cape since 1870. 

Stejne (MarguU of), carl of Gaunt 
and of Gaunt Castle, a viscount, baron, 
knight of the Garter and of numerous 
orders, colonel, trustee of the 
British Museum, elder brother of the 
Trini^ House, governor of White Friars, 
etc., had honours and titles enough to 
niaice him a great man ; but his life was 
not a highly moral one, and his conduct 
with Becicy Sharp, when she was the wife 
of oolondf Rawdon Crawley, vave rise to 
a great scandal. His lordship 6oated 
through the Hi report, but Mra Rawdon 


was obliged to live abroad.— Thackeray i 
Vanity Fair (1848). 

Stick to it. aaye Baigent. Baigent 
was the principal witness for the Claimant 
in the great Tichbome trial, and his 
advice to his protigi was. **Stick to it" 
(1872). 

Stiggina, a hypocritical, drunken, 
methodist “ shepherd " (minister), thought 
by Mrs. Weller to be a saint. His time 
was spent for the most part in drinking 
pine-apple rum at the Marquis of Granby 
tavern.— Dickens: The Pickwick Papa's 
(1836). 

Still {Caneitus ike), Cornelius Tacitus. 
(Latin, tac'itus, “still,’') 

Cornelius the Stylle, in his Ar<;te book of his yerd|y 
ex{^ictcs, called in Latine AnnaUs.—Faruli oj 
Fact^ns, iii. 3 (1555). 

Still Waters Bun Deep, adapted 

from the French novel, Le Gendre. 

Stimulants used by Public Cha- 
vactera. 

jil Bonaparte, snnff. 

(2| Braham, bottled porter. 

(3) Bull {Rev. William), the noncon¬ 
formist, was an inveterate smoker. 

4) Bvro.n, gin-and-watcr. 

5) Catlky {Miss), linseed tea and 
madcira. 

(6) Cooke (G, F.), everything drink¬ 
able. 

(7) Disraeli (lord Beaconsheld), cham- 
p.\g«ie jelly. 

8) Emery, cold brandy-and-water. 

9) Erskine {Lord), opium in large 
doses. 

(10) Gladstone {W. iff.), an egg 
beaten up in sherry. 

(11) Henderson, gum arabic and 
sberrv. 

ji2) Hobbes, only cold water. 

(13) Incledon, roadeira. 

(14; Jordan {Afrs.), calves’-foot Jdly 
dissolved in warm sherry. 

(15) Kean [Edmund], beef-tea, c(dd 
brandy. 

116I Kemble {John), opium. 

117) Lewis, mulled wine and oysters. 

18) Newton smoked incessantly. 

119I Ox BERRY, strong tea. 

120* Pope, strong coffee. 

(21) Schiller required to sit over a 
table deeply impregnated with the smell 
of apples. He stimulated his brain with 
coffee and champagne. 

(22) SiDDONS {Mrs,), porter, not 
•• stout** 
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(m) Smith ( WiUiam) drank strong 
coffee. 

(24) Wkddkrburne (the first lord Ash¬ 
burton) used to place a blister on his 
chest when be had to make a great speech. 
— Dr. Paris: Pharmacologia (1819). 

(35) Wood (A/rj.) drank draught porter, 

Stiakoxnalaa. So Theodore Hook 
called the London University. The word 
was suggested by *'Trincomalee *' (in 
Ceylon), a name before the public at the 
time. Hook hated the '* University," 
because it admitted students of all de¬ 
nominations. 

Onlv look at StinkomalM and Klng^i Collega, 
Actmtv. union, craft, indomitablo perseverance on the 
one skle ; indolence. Indecision, internal distrust and 
jealousies, calfdike and cowardice intoler¬ 

able on tbe otbcr.—; NocUs Amhrosiana 
(18^3^. 

Stirrups were unknown to the an¬ 
cients ; they were used sometimes in the 
fifth century, but were not common till 
the twelfth. 

In the equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius (121-180), now on the Capitoline 
Hill, in Rome, the rider very properly is 
represented without stirrups. 

But the two equestrian statues of 
William III. (one in King William Street, 
London, and the other in College Green, 
Dublin) represented without stirrups can¬ 
not be defended. For when William III. 
was king (1689-1702), the use of stirrups 
was quite usual. 

Stitch ( Tom), a young tailor, a great 
favourite with the ladies.— T/u Merry 
History of Tom Stitch (seventeenth cen¬ 
tury). 

Stoctc Exohangfe ** EicknamM.’* 

Ber WICKS, North-Eastern railway 
shares. 

Brums, London and North-Western 
railway shares (the Birmingham line). 

Cohens, the Turkish ’69 loan. Floated 
by the firm of that name. 

Dogs, Newfoundland telegraph shares. 
(Newfoundland dogs.) 

Dovers, South-Eastern railway shares. 
(The line runs to Dover.) 

FIloatERS, exchequer bills and Other 
unfunded stock. 

Fourteen Hundred, a stranger who 
has intruded into the Slock Exchange. 
This term was used in Defoe's time. 

Lame Duck (A), a merabcr of the 
Slock Exchange who fails in his obliga¬ 
tions. 

Leeds, Lancashire and Yorkshire rail¬ 
way shares. 


Morgans, the French 6 per cents. 
Floated by that firm. 

Muttons, the Turkish'65 loan. (Partly 
secured by the sheep-tax.) 

Pots, North Staffordshire railway 
shares. (The potteries.) 

Singapores (3 jyt.), British Indian 
Extension telegraph shares. 

Smelts, English and Australian copper 
shares. 

Stag, one who applies for an allotment 
of shares, and cuts off if they do not rise 
in price before they are awarded. 

Yorks, the Great Northern railway 
shares. 

Stock Pieces, used in university and 
law examinations. (Sec Tips.) 

Stocks’ Market. So called from a 
pair of stocks which at one time stood 
there. Gardeners used to occupy all but 
the north and south-west part. The 
flower called the "stock" received its 
name from being sold there. The mar¬ 
ket was removed to Farringdon Street 
in 1737, and was then called "Fleet 
Market." 

W'here Is there wch • garden In Europe m tiM 
Stocks’ Market t Where such a river as the Thames! 
^Vhe^e such ponds and decoys as in l.eadenhaU Market 
for your fish and fowl 1 -^ShaetwcU: Bury Fair (1689). 

Stockwell (Mr.), a City merchant, 
who promised to give his daughtei Nancy 
in marriage to the son of sir Harry Har- 
lowc of Dorsetshire, 

Afrs, Stockwell, the merchant's wife, 
who always veers round to the last 
speaker, and can be persuaded to any¬ 
thing for the time being. 

Nancy StockxmU, daughter of the mer¬ 
chant, in love with Belford, but promised 
in marriage to sir Harry Harlowe's son. 
It so happens that sir Harry's son has 
privately married another lady, and Nancy 
falls to the man of her choice.— Garrick: 
Neck or Nothing {1766), 

Stolen KiBsee, a drama by Paul 
Meritt, in three acts (1877). Felix Free- 
mantle, under the pseudonym of Mr. Joy, 
falls in love with Cherry, daughter of 
Tom Spirit once valet to Mr. Freeman tie 
(who had come to the title of viscount 
Tranmar). When Tom Spirit asce^ 
tained that " Felix Joy" was the son of 
the viscount, be forb^e all further in¬ 
tercourse, unless Felix product his 
father*! consent to the marriage, Tlie 
ncJd part of the plot perUitis to the 
brother of Tom Spirit, who had assumed 
the name of Walter Temple, and, as a 
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•tock-broker, had become very wealthy. 
In his prosperity, Walter scornfully 
ignored his brother Tom, and his ambi> 
tion was to marry his daughter Jenny to 
the son of viscount Tragmar, who owed 
him money. Thus the two cousins, 
Cherry and Jenny, came into collision ; 
but at the end Jenny married Fred Gay 
a medical student, Cherry married Felix, 
the two brothers were reconciled, and 
Tom released his old master, viscount 
Trangmar, by destroying the bond which 
Walter held and gave him. 

Stone of Zaoda, a place of worship 
amongst the ancient Gaels. — Ossian: 
Temora^ v. 

Stonehengre. Aurelius Ambrosius 
asked Merlin what memento he could 
raise to commemorate his victory over 
Vortigem; and Merlin advised him to 
remove “The Giants Dance" from 
mount Killaraus, in Ireland, to jiahsbury 
Plain. So Aurelius placed a neet and 
15.000 men under the charge of Uther the 
pendragon and Merlin for the purpose. 
Gilloman king of Ireland, who opposed 
the invaders, was routed, and then Merlin, 
“ by his art," shipped the stones, and set 
them up on the plain “ in the same 
manner as tliey stood on Killaraus."— 
Geoffrey: British History^ viii. lo-ia 
{1143). 

How Merlin, by his siiiU end magic's womirous might. 
Prom Irdand hither brought the Sonondge in a night. 

Drayt9H : Potjfolbion, It. {x6ia). 
Stonehenge, once thought a teni[)ie, you hare fettnet 
A, throne, where kings, our earthly gods, wem crowned. 

Dryd4n: BpistUs, IL 

Stonehenge a Trophy, It is said, m the 
Welsh triads, that this circle of stones 
was erected by the Britons to commemo¬ 
rate the “treachery of the Long-Knives/* 
i.e. a conference to which the chief of the 
British wamors were invited by Hengist 
at Arabresbury. Beside each chief a 
Saxon was seated, armed with a long 
knife, and at a given signal each Saxon 
slew his Briton. As many as 460 British 
nobles thus fell, but Eldol earl of Glouces¬ 
ter, after slaying seventy Saxons (some 
say 660), made his escape. — Pi^etsh 
Triads, (See Geoffrey's BrtHsh History, 
bk, Ti. 15.) 

•. • Geoffrey says the signal of the on¬ 
set was the utterance of the words Nemet 
omre Saxos, and that the number of the 
•lain was 460.—Bk. vi. 15. 

StoiMlittng* was erectnd by Merlin, at the command 
44 Arabrenlua, in memoiry of the plot of tlio ** l.ong' 
Khlvat,** whon soo British chiefs wert treacherously 
OMissacvad by Vortigem. He built U on the site of a 
CaniMv dreto. ltdeviates (mtu older bsidle ofrclet, is 


may be seen by conof^ng it with Avatwiy* Stanton* 
Drew, Keswick, etc. It-Is cadted **The Work of 
Ambrosias.'*— Biographp, ait. " Merddlni. 


IT Mont Dieu, a solitary mound close 
to Dumfermline, owes its origin, accord¬ 
ing to story, to some unfortunate monks, 
who, by way of penance, earned the 
sand in baskets from the sea-shore at 
Inverness. 


IT At Linton is a fine conical hill attri¬ 
buted to two sisters (nuns), who were 
compelled to pass the whole of the sand 
through a sieve, by way of penance, to 
obtain pardon for some crime committed 
by their brother. 

IT The Gog Magog Hills, near Cam¬ 
bridge, are ascribed to his Satanic 
majesty. 


Stone wallJackson, Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son Jackson, general in the southern 
army in the great civil war of the North 
American States. General Bee suggested 
the name in the battle of Bull Run (i86i), 
“ There is Jackson," said he to his men, 
“standing like a stone wall" (1826-1863). 


Stork a tyrant, who (accord¬ 

ing to Hornet^ is a “devourer of his 
people," and makes them submissive 
thPough fear. The allusion, of course, is 
to the fable of the Frogs asking for a 
King, Jupiter first sent them a log of 
wood, which they despised, so be, next 
sent them a stork, which devoured them. 
(Read i Sam. viii.) 

Storm ( The Great) occurred Novem¬ 
ber 26-7, 1703. This storm supplied 
Addison with his celebrated simile of the 
angel— 

So when «n angel by divlue cotmuand, 

Wkh rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 

Such as oftate o'er pate Britannia past. 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast i 
And, pleased tb* Almighty's orders to perform. 
Rides o& the tempest anef directs the storm. 

TAr Cam/aip'H (1705). 

Storm-and-Strain Period.' The 

last quarter of the eighteenth century was 
called in Germany the Sturm-und~Drang 
Zeit, because every one seemed in a fever 
to shake off the shackles of government, 
custom, prestige, and religion. The poets 
raved in volcanic rant or sentimental 
moonshine; marriage was disregarded; 
law, both civil and divine, was pooh- 
poohed. Goethe’s Man with the irm 
Hand and Sorrows of Werther —Schiller’s 
Robbers —Klinger’s tragedies—Lessing’s 
criticism 5 ~-the mania for Shakespem 
and Ossian—^revolutionised the literature: 
and the cry went forth for untrammellea 
freedom, which Was nicknamed “Nature." 
As well go unclad, and call it nature. 
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Bk/nmM{Capeof), The Cape of Good 
Hope was called oy Bartholomew Diai 
Cabo Tormentosa in i486 ; but kmg John 
11 . of Portugal gave it its present more 
auspicious name. 

Stomello Verses, verses in which 
a w’ord or phrase is harped upon, and 
turned about and about, as in the follow¬ 
ing example :— 

Vtre la France I wave our banner, the red, white, am.! 
blue; 

The flag of the loyal the royal, and true. 

Blue and red for our city wtj wave, and the white 
For uur sovereign the people, who‘>e rule is their right. 
Royal white, loyal blue, and foreet not the red. 

To show for OUT freedom we'll bleed and have blecL 

£. C. B. 

S.T.P., the same as D.D., “divinity 
docthir." The initials oi Sancta Theologias 
Professor, 

Strabo of Germany (The), Sebas¬ 
tian Munster (1489-1552). 

Stradiva'rius {Antonius), born at 
Cremo'na, in Italy (1670-1728), He was 
a pupil of And reus Aniati. The Amati 
family, with Siradivarius and his pupil 
Guamerius (all ot Cremona), were the 
most noted violin-makers that ever lived, 
insomuch that the word “Cremona” is 
synonypious for a first-rate violin. 

The Instrument on which he played 
Was In Cremona’s workshops made . . • 

The maker from whose hands It cam* 

Uad written his unrivalled name— 

**A»tonius Strjclivarlus.’’ 

LongfelUrtv : The H'ayside Inn (prelude, 1W3I 

Strafford, an historical tragedy by 
R. Browning (1836). This drama con¬ 
tains portraits of Charles L, the earl of 
Strafford, Hampden, John Fym, sir 
Harry Vane, etc., both truthful and 
graphic. Of course, the subject of the 
drama is the attainder and execution of 
Wentworth earl of Strafford. 

Strftitlaca (Dame Philippa), the 
maiden aunt of Blushington. She is 
very much surprised to find her nephew 
entertaining dinner company, and still 
more so that he is about to take a young 
wife to keep house for him instead of 
herself.— The Bashful Man. 

Stral'e&lieiiil (Count of), a kinsman 
of Werner, who hunted him from place 
to place, with a view of cutting him off, 
because he stood between him and the 
inheritance of Si^endorf. This mean, 
plausible, overreaching noUeman was by 
accident lodged under the same roof wito 
Werner while on his way to Siegendorf, 
Here Werner rol^ied him of a rouleau of 
gold, and next night l%ic (Wemer'i 
son) murdered him. 


Ida Stralenheim, daughter of count 
Stralenheim, betrothed to Ulric, whom 
she dearly loved; but being told ly 
Ulric that he was the assassin of her 
father, she fell senseless, and Ulric de¬ 
parted, never to return .—Byron : Wemet 
(rSaa). 

The accent of this name is given by 
Byron sometimes on the first and some¬ 
times on the second syllable— 

Strulfm'heim. altho’ noble. Is unheeded. 

Act m. 4 . 

The daughter ot dead Strarenhetin, your foe. 

Act It. I. 

Strange Story (A), a novel by lord 
Lytton (1862). Its or)ject is to show that 
man and nature too require to be set off 
by the supernatural. 

Stranger ( The) ,the count Waldbourg. 
He married Adelaide at the age of 16; 
she had two children by him, and then 
eloped. The count, deserted by his 
young wife, lived a roving life, known 
only as “The Stranger and his wife, 
repenting ot her folly, under the assumtid 
name of Mrs. Haller, entered the service 
of the countess Wintersen, whose affee- 
lion she seemed. In three years' time, 
" the stranger ” came by accident into the 
same neighbourhood, and a reconciliation 
took place. 

Hts Mrvant Fnuicfssays he Is "a firood nuisler. though 
one almost loses the use of speech by living' with him. 
A man kind and dear. thous:b I cannot understand him. 
He rails against the whole world, and yet no begKai 
leaves his door unsatisfled. 1 have now lived 
years with him, and yet 1 know not who he is. A hater 
of aociety, no doubt . . . [ti/l/h} misanthropy In the 
bead, not in the heart. ’'—A Th0myt»n: Th€ Strmngtr, 
L * (*797). 

(This drama is altered from Kotzebue.) 
Mrs. R. Irench says of John P. 
Kemble (1757-1823)— 

1 ahrayt taw him with pain descend tO **TIm 
S tranger.*’ It wes Ike the eeiiius in the Arabian tak 
irolne Into the vate. First, it seemed so oidtkely M 
ehotikl nwet with such an affront, and this faOured Use 
probability of the piece; and next, *' The Strai^r ” is 
realty never disnffted, and one is always In pain fbi 
him, poor genUemas l—XemAinx (sSm). 

8tra]&g[ford (Percy Clinton Sydney 
Smythe, viscount), in 1803, published a 
translation of the poems of Camotiiis, 
the great Portuguese poet 
Hibemieti Stranfford . . . 

Thlnkst thou to gaifi thy verse a hlgtier pteoe 
By dressmif Camodns to a suit of bieet 
Cease to deceive ; thy pilfered harp restore^ 

Nor teach the Loaian bard to copy Moore. 

Bynut Bni^nsh BartU nnd Scokh Reodtmnrs (sSo)^ 

Strra (Hugh), a simple, geoeroiSi 
and dinutenested adherent of Roderielr 
Random* HU generosity and fidelity, 
however, meet with but a base rettmi 
from the heartless VlbesrXimf^nMiii: 
PaderM Mandom (1748). 
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W0 bflBeve there ere few readere who ere not 
dSlgueted with the miserable reward essijjrned to Strap 
hi the dusl&gf chapter of the novel. Five hundred 
pounds (scarce the value of the s^>oda he had presented 
to his master) and the hand of a reclaimed street-walker, 
even when added to a Illj^land farm, seem but a poor 
recompense for his faithful and disinterested attach* 
iiMmt.-~Jt'r ff' ScaU. 

Strasbourg Catbodral, designed 
by Erwin von Sieinbach (1015-1439). 

StrauoEan (Old), the 'squire of sir 
Kenneth.— Sir IV, Scott: The Talisman 
(time, Richard 1.). 

Strawberry LeaTos {To win the), 
to be created a duke. 

Strawberry Preaober {A\, s 
** Jerusalem pony,” a temporary help, 
who wanders from pulpit to pulpit, to 
preach for some society, to aid some 
absent or invalided minister, or to advo¬ 
cate some charity. The term was first 
used by Latimer, and the phrase means 
a “ straying-preacher.” (Anglo-Saxon, 
streowan, " to stray; ’* hence, strawberry, 
streouhberie, “ the straying berry-plant.*') 

Streets of London ( The), a drama 
by Dion Boucicault (1862), adapted from 
the French play Les Pauvres des Paris. 

Stre'mon, a soldier, famous for his 
singing.— Beaumont ( 7 ) and Fletcher : The 
Mad Lover (1617). 

(BMUimont died >6i6.} 

Strephon, the shepherd in sir Philip 
Sidney's Arcadia, who makes love to the 
beautiful Urania (1580). It is a stock 
name for a lover, CI06 being usually the 
corresponding lady. 

Captein O’Flaity was one of my dyings Strephoos at 
Scarboroug’h. I have a very ^rate regfard for him. and 
must make him a little miscrabiu with my hapi^nmia.— 
GarrUM: Tfu Irish iViiiirw, i. 3(«757). 

The serraat of your Strephon ... is my lord and 
fOMiatx.'-Carrick: Miss in Her ThMa (*7S3)- 

Stretton (Lesha), the pseudonym of 
Miss Smith, daughter of a bookseller and 
printer in Wellington, Salop. ; authoress 
of several well-known religious novels. 

StriekaltlLrow (Merciful), in Crom¬ 
well’s troop.— Sir W, Scott: WoodsUck 
(time, Commonwealth). 

StriotlA&d (Mr,), the **suspicious 
husbaoid; ** who suspects Clarinda, a 
young lady visitor, of corrupting bis 
wife; suspects Jacmtba, his ward, of 
hotness; and suspects his wife of in- 
fiddity; but all Isn suspicions being 
proved OToundless, he promises reform. 

Mrs, Strictland, wife of Mr, Strictland* 
ft model of discretion and good nature. 
Sbe not <M% givei no cause ol Jealousy 


to her husband, but never even resents his 
suspicions or returns his ill temper in the 
same coin.— Dr. Hoadly: The Suspicious 
Husband (1747). 

Strike, Dakyns 1 the BeTil’e lik 
tke Kempe, the mottu of the Dakynses. 
I'he reference is to an enemy of the king, 
who had taken refuge in a pile of hemp. 
Dakyns, having nosed the traitor, was 
exhorted to strike him with his battle-axe 
and kill him. which he did. Hence the 
crest of the family—a dexter arm . , , 
holding a battle-axe. 

Strikiiig tke Skield, a call to 

battle among the ancient Gaels. 

“ Strike th^i sounding shield of Somo. It hangt at 
Tura’s rustling.gate. The sound of peace U not its 
voice I My heroes ihall hear and ol»cy." He went. 
He struck the bossy shield. The hills, the rocks reply. 
The sound spreads along the wood t deer start by 
the lake of roes. . . . *Mt Is the shield of war," said 
Ronnart.—.* FingaL, L 

Stromkoli, called “ Th« Great Light¬ 
house of the Mediterranean” from its 
volcano, which is in a constant blaze. 

Stroug (Dr. ), a benevolent uld scIjooI-* 
master, to whom David Coppei field was 
sent whilst living with Mr. Wickfield. 
The old doctor doted on his young wife 
Annie, and supported her scapegrace 
cousin Jack Maldon.— Dickens: David 
Copperfield (1849). 

Strong Men and Women. 

Antaeos, Allas, Dors&n6s the Indian 
Hercules, Guy earl of Warwick, Hercules, 
Maefiris son of Ainon, Rustam the Persian 
Hercules, Samson, Starchatfirus the 
Swede (first Christian century). 

Brown (Miss Phoebe), about five feet 
six inches in height, well-proportioned, 
round-faced, and ruddy. She could c-arry 
fourteen score, and could lift a hundred¬ 
weight with each hand at the same time. 
She was fond of poetry and music, and 
her chief food was milk.— W. Hutton, 

Milo of Crotbna could carry on his 
shoulders a four-year-old bullock, and 
kill it with a single blow of hit fist. On 
one occasion, the pillar which supported 
the roof of a house gave way, and Milo 
held up the whole weight of the building 
with bis hands. 

Polyd’amas, the athlete. He killed a 
lion with a blow of his fist, and could 
stop a chariot in full career with on&. 
hand. 

Topham (Thomas) of London (lyio^ 
1749). could lift three hogsheads, bt 
18^ Ibft. ; could heave a horse ove^ a 
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tnmpike gate; and could lift two hun¬ 
dredweight with his little finger. 

Strong-back, one of the seven at¬ 
tendants of Fortunio. He could never 
be overweighted^ and could fell a forest in 
a few hours without fatigue .—Comiesse 
jyAulnoy: Fairy Tales (" Fortunio," 
1682). 

(The brothers Grimm have introduced 
the tale of “Fortunio" in their Gollins.) 

Strongbow, Gilbert de Clare, who 
succeeded to the title of his brother, the 
earl of Hertford, in 1138, and was created 
carl of Pembroke (died 1149). 

(Henry 11 . Ciillcd him a “false" or 

pseudo-earL") 

Strongbow (Richard of Strigal) was 
Richard de Clare earl of Pembroke, son 
of Gilbert de Clare. He succeeded Der- 
mot king of Leinster, his father-in-law, in 
1170, and died 1176. 

The erirl of Stri^ale then, our Strongbow, first that won 
Wild Ireland with the sword. 

Drayton: Ptiyoibion. xriil. (1613). 

* Stmldbrags, the inhabitants of 
Luggnagg, who never die. 

He had reached that period of life . . . which . . . 
entitles a man to admission into the ancient order of 
Struldbru£s— Swi/t: Gullivtr's Traw/f (“ Laputa,” 
17 * 61 . 

Strutt {Lof'd), the king of Spain; 
originally Charles II. (who died without 
issue); but also applied to his successor 
Philippe due d’Anson, called “ Philip 
lord Strutt." 

] need not tel! you of the jr^eat quarrels that happened 
tn our neighbourhood since the death of the late lord 
Strutt; how the parson {rartHnal Partorartro], . . 
got him to settle his estate upon his cousin Philip 
Baboon [Bourbon\ to the great disappointment of his 
cousin squire South [Charlts 9/ A-ustna\’^Dr. 
Arkuihnot : Histtfry 9/ John Bull^ L 

Stryver (Fully), of the King’s Bench 
Bar, counsel for the defence in Darnay's 
trial. 

He was stout, loud, red, bluff, and free from any 
drawback of delicacy; had a pushing way of shoulder¬ 
ing himself (morally and physically) into companies and 
conversation*, that argued well for his shouldering hb 
way on in Me.-^DieheHt: A Tat* t/ Tw» CM**, iL a* 
(x«S9). 

Stxuurt IXl*Fated (TMs House of), as 
that of C^Ipos. 

(1) jAMits I. of Scotland, poet, mur¬ 
dered by ednspirators at Perth, in the 
forty-fourth year of his age (1393, 1424- 
1437 )* 

(2) James 11 ., his son, killed at the 
siege of Roxburgh, aged 30 (1430, 1437- 
1400), 


(3) James III., his son, was stabbed In 
his flight trom Bannockburn by a pre¬ 
tended priest, aged 36 (1452, 1460-1488). 

(His brother, the earl of Mar, was im¬ 
prisoned in 1477, and died in durance, 
1480.) 

(4) James IV., his son, the “ Chivalrous 
Madman," was defeated and slain at 
Flodden, aged 41 {147a. 1488-1513). 

(5) James V., his son, was defeated at 
Solway Moss, November 25, and died of 
grief, December 14, aged 30 (1512, 1513- 
154a). 

(6) Mary queen of Scots, daughter 
of James V., was beheaded, aged 44 
years 63 days (1542, 1542-1587, Ola 
Style). 

(Her husband, Henry Stuart lord 
Darnley, was murdered (1541-1566). 
Her niece, Arabella Stuart, died insane 
in the Tower, i57S“i6i5.} 

(7) James I. of England and VI. of 
Scotland. His mother. Mary queen of 
Scots, was beheaded ; bis eldest son died 
young; Charles I. was beheaded ; Eliza¬ 
beth, who married the prince palatine, 
had her full share of misfortunes; and 
his grandson was James 11 . and hii ill- 
starred race. 

(8) Charles I. his son, was beheaded, 
aged 48 years 69 days (1600. 1625- 
1649). 

(9) Charles II., his son, was in exile 
from 1645 to 1661. In 1665 occurred the 
Great Plague, and in i666 the Great Fire 
of IvOndon. He died aged 54 years 253 
dap (1630, 1661-1685). 

(His favourite child, a natural son, 
defeated at Sedgemoor, July 5, was 
executed as a traitor, July 15, aged 46, 
1649-1685.) 

(10) James IL, brother of Charles, and 
son of Charles X., was obliged to abdicate 
to save his life, and died in exile (1633, 
reigned 1685-1688). James II. died a 
pensioner of Louis XIV. (1701}. 

(ill James Francis Edward "the 
Luckless,” his son, called the “Old Pre¬ 
tender," was a mere cipher. His son 
Charles came to England to proclaim 
him king, but was delated at Culloden, 
leaving 3000 dead on the field (x68^ 

1765)- 

(12) Charles Edward, the “Young 
Pretender,” was son of the “Old Pre¬ 
tender." After the defeat at Culloden he 
fled to France, was banished from that 
kingdom, and died at Rome a dnmken 
dotard (i7ao-t788>. 

(13) Henrt BENEOict, cafdlnaXYbik 
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the last of the race, was a pensioner of 
George III, 

The Marf Stuart of Italy, Jane I. of 
Naples (13^, 1543-1382). 

Jane mafried her cousin Andrd of 
Hungary, who was assassinated two 
years after iiiS marriage, when the widow 
married the assassin. So Mary Stuart * 
married her cousin lord Darnley, 1565, 
who was murdered 1567, and the widow 
married Both well, the assassin. 

Jane fled to Provence, 1347, and was 
strangled in 138a. So Mary Stuart fled 
to England in 1568, and was put to death 
in 1587 (Old Style). 

Jane, like Mary, was remarkable for 
her great beauty, her brilliant court, her 
voluptuousness, and the men of genius 
she drew around her; but Jane, like 
Mary, was also noted for her deplorable 
administration. 

(I^ Harpe wrote a tragedy called 
Jeanne de Naples (1765J. Schille# has 
an adaptation of it, 1821.1 

Stuarts’ Fatal Nunxbev {The), 
This number is 88. 

(i) James III. was killed in flight near 
Bannockburn, 1488. 

(a) Mary Stuart was beheaded 1588 
(New Style). 

(3) James II. of England was dethroned 
1688. 

(4) Charles Edward died 1788. 

(James Stuart, the “ Old Pretender,*' 

was bom 1688, the very year that his 
father abdicated.) 

(5) James Stuart, the famous architect, 

died 1788. • 

(Some affirm that Robert II., the first 
Stuart king, died 1388, the ye.nr of the 
great battle of Otterburn ; but the death 
of this king is more usually fixed in the 
spring of 1390.) 

Stubble (Reuben), bailiff to Fanner 
Cornflower, rough in manner, severe in 
ditcipHne, a stickler for duty, *'a plain, 
'^pJ^ight, and downright man,” true to his 
master and to himself.— Dihdin: The 
Rarmer^s Wi/e (1780). 

8tublwi» the beadle at Willingham. 
Rev, Mr. Staunton was the rector,— 

IV, SeoH : Heart of Midlothian 
George 11*), 

Stnbtw (Miss Sissly or Cecilia), 
daughter of squire Stubbs, one of 
Waveriey*s neighbours.—*StV W, Scott: 
Vilaverlt^ (time, Qeotge 11.). 

tMOf (AMknml an applicant to 


Velinspeck, a country manager^ im a 
situation as prompter, for which he says 
he is peculiarly qualified by that aflec- 
tion of the eyes vulgarly called a squint, 
which enables him to keep one eye on the 
performers and the other on the book at 
the same time.— C, Mathews: At Home 

(i8i8). 

StuiTy Is one of the iidlM!sl bits of humour we ever 
witnessed. His endle» eulogries upon the state of 
things in the Immortal Garrick's time axe highly 
ludicrous. —Contemporary Paper, 

Stultely (a syL), a destestable man. 
*' ’Twould be as easy to make him honest 
as brave ’* (act i. 2). He pretends to be the 
friend of ^verley, but cheats him. He 
aspires to the hand of Miss Beverley, who 
is in love with Lewson.— E, Moore: The 
Gamester (1753). 

Stukely (Wilt), the companion of 
Little John. In the morris-dance on 
May-day, Little John used to occupy the 
right hand side of Robin Hood, and Will 
Stukely the left (See Stutly.) 

Stukely (Captain Harry), nephew of 
sir Gilbert Pumpkin of Strawberry Hall. 
—Jackman : A ll the Worlds a Sta^, 

Stupid Boyg. St. Tliomas Aquinas : 
also cmled at school "The Dunm Ox* 
{1224-1274). Manlius Torqualus. 

Manlius Torquatus, I'tin des plus fn’snds capltahiiM 
d« Rome, paraisait, dans sa Jeuoesse, imbccUle et 
itupide.—DictioMnaire Ilistorifue ( 1819 ). 

Walter Scott was a dull school-boy; 
so was lord Byron, and many other first- 
class men. 

StUTgreon (Major), J.P., “the fish¬ 
monger from Brentford,” who turned 
volunteer. This bragging m^or makes 
love to Mrs. Jerry Sneak.— Foote: The 
Mayor of Garrati (1763). 

Wq had some desperate duty, dr Jacob . . . meh 
march iners and count^-marchlngs. fram Brentfbad to 
Ealing, from Ealing to Acton, from Acton to Uxbridgo. 
Why, there was our last expedition to Hounslow; that 
day s work carried off Motossaa. . . . But to 

proceed. On we marched, the men afi (a Mgh spirits, 
to attack the gibbet where Cardel Is lumgmg; but, 
turning down a narrow lane to the left as it ^^t bo 
about there, in order to possess a pfgstye, M>at we 
might take the gattows in flank, andsecure a vetieat 
who should come by but a drove of nt oxen forSmiUi' 
field 1 The drums beat in Itont the dogs bark^ in tha 
rear, tbe oxen set up a galop; on they came, thunder. . 
Ing upon US4 broke tbroogh our rania in an tficrawf ^ 
and threw the whole corps into confitslon.—Act 1.1: 

stanutlial (Melchoir), the banntt^ 
of Berne, one of the Swiss deputies.— 

W, Scott: Anne of Geierstcin (time, 
Edward IV.). ' 

Stntly ( WiU^ sometimes called IF4a 
Sluhefy, a eompanion of Little John. |i| 
tbe morris-^anoe on May-daf • Utile Jnliii 
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occupied the right hand side of Robin 
Hood, and WUl Stutly the left. His 
rescue from the sheriff of Nottingham by 
Robin Hood, forms the subject of one of 
the Robin Hood ballads. 


When Robia Hood In the jfrocnwood Hvod, 
Under the greenwood tree. 

Tidings there came to him with speed. 

Tidings for ccrtaintie. 

That WiU Stutly surpnx6d was. 

And eke in prison my; 

Tbree varlets that the sheriff hired. 

Did likely him betray. 

R 0 Hit UMds Rescuing WiU Stutly^ hr. t$. 


Styles (Tom or J^oAn) or Tom o' Styles^ 
A phrase name at one time used by lawyers 
in actions of ejectment. Jack Nosikes 
and Tom Styles used to act in law the 
part that N or M acts in the church. The 
legal fiction has been abolished. 

1 have no connection with the company further than 
giving them, for a certain fee and reward, my |^r 
opinion as a medical man. precisely as 1 may give u to 
Jack Noakes or Tom Styles.— 


(Tom Styles, Jack Noakes, John Doe, 
and Richard Roe arc all Mra Harrises of 
Che legal profession, nomina et praterea 
nikil) 


Styx, one of the five rivers of hell. 
The others are Ach'eron (“the river of 
grief”!, Cocytus{“the river of wailing ” 1 , 
Phleg'ethon r'thc river of liquid fire’i, 
and Le^h6 (“the river of oblivion”). 
Styx means *' the river of hate,” (Greek, 
ttugeOt ** I hate.”) 


Atdionred Styx, the flood of deadly hate { 

Sad Acheron, of sorrow, black and deep; 
Cocytus, naiiied of lamentation loud, 

Heard on the rueful stream; fierce Phl^rechoa, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Far off from these, a slow and silent streaiii, 
Leth^ the river or oUivion, rolls. 

Mititm : ParadiM LasU ti. 577, Otc. (M^, 


N.B. —Dantd places the rivers in diflTer- 
ent circles of the Inferno; thus, be makes 
the Acheron divide the border-land from 
limbo. The former realm is for the 
praiseless and the blameless dead;” 
limbo is for the unbaptised. He places 
the Stygian Lake of *Mnky hue” in the 
fifth drde, the realm of those who put no 
festraint on their anger. The fire-stream 
of Phlegethon he fixes to the eighth steep, 
the "hen of burning, where it snows 
fiflket of fire^** and where Idasphemers 
are confined He places “ the frozen 
river” of Cocytus in the tenth pit of 
MalAbolgd, a region of thick-ribbed ice, 
the lowest depth of hell, where Judas and 
Lucifer are imprisoned Letbd, he says, 
is no river of hell at all; but it is the one 
wbh all the infemals to get to }t» ditat 
they may drink its water and forget tkeir 
torments; being, however, In **Pticga- 


tory,” they can never get near It^^TAe 
Divine Comedy (1300-11). 

Sublime aud Beautiful {Anjn^ 
quiiy into the Origin of our Ideas of the\ 
by Burke (1757). 

Subtle, the ** alchemist,” an artful 
Quack, who pretends to be on the eve ot 
discovering the philosopher’s stone. Sir 
Epicure Mammon, a nch knight, is his 
principal dt^, but by no means his only 
one. — Den fonsim : The AIckemist (x6xo). 

Subtle, an Englishman settled in 
Paris. He earns a hving by the follies o( 
his countrymen who visit the gay capital. 

Mrs, Subtle, wife of Mr, Subtle, and a 
help-meet for him.— Foote: The English-^ 
man in Paris { 1753). 

Subtle Doctor ( The), Duns Scotus, 
famous for his metaphysical speculations 
in theology (1265-1308). 

(This must not be confounded with 
John Duns Scotus, called Erigena, who 
died 873.) 

Suburra. So-and-so is the Suhurra 
of London, the most disreputable quarter, 
being the chief haunt of the “demi¬ 
monde.” The Suburra of Rome was a 
district “ubi meretricum erant domi- 
cilia.” 

Senem (quod omnes rldeamt) aduUerum 
Latrent Suburanar canes 
Nardo perunctum. 

Uorats : Bpode, v. 

Subvolvaue, inhabitants of the moon, 
in everlasting strife with the Privolvans 
The former live under ground in cavities, 
“eight miles daepand eighty round; ” the 
latter on'' the upper ground.” Every sum¬ 
mer the under^ground lunatics come to the 
surface to atta^ the “grounders,” but at 
the approach of winter, slink bock again 
into their holes.— S, Butler: The Elephant 
im the Moon (1754). 

Suooew. Corcud's ring ensured suo 
cess. (See Ring, p. 916.) 

Such Thiugw Are, a comedy by 
Mrs. Incbbald (1786). The scene ta in 
India, and the object of the play is to 
represent the tyranny of the old rMm, 
and the good influence of the British 
element, represented by Haswell the 
royal pbyskmn. Ibe main feature Is an 
introduction to the dung^ns, and the in¬ 
famous neglect of the prisoners, amongst 
whom is Arabella, the sultan*! beloved 
English wife, whom he has been search' 
for unsuccessfully for fifteen years. 
HaswdlS reedves the shgpMl M k 
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entrasted with unliintted power by the 
sultan. 

Suokflat defendant in the 

great Pantagruelian lawsuit, known as 
“ lord Busqucue v. lord Suckfist," In 
which the plaintiff and defendant pleaded 
in person. After hearing the case, the 
bench declared, ** We have not under¬ 
stood one single circumstance of the 
matter on either side." But Panlagruel 
gave judgment, and as both plaintiff and 
defendant left the court fully persuaded 
that the verdict was in his own favour, 
they were both highly satisfied, ** a thing 
without parallel in the annals of the law.” 
— Rabelais: Panta^ruel, ii. 11-13(1533). 

Snddlecliop (Benjamin), "the most 
renowned barber in all Heel Street." A 
thin, half-starved creature. 

Dame Ursula Suddlechop^ the barber's 
wife. “ She could contrive interviews for 
lovers, and relieve frail fair onemof the 
burden of a guilty passion." ^he bad 
been a pupil of Mrs. Turner, and learnt 
of her the secret of making yellow starch, 
and two or three other prescriptions more 
lucrative still. The dame was scarcely 
40 years of age, of full form and comely 
features, with a joyous, good-humoured 
expression. 

Daro« Ursula had acquaintances . . . among the 
quality, and maintained her intercourse . . . partly by 
driving a trade In perfumes, essences, pomades, headg¬ 
ears from France, not to mention drugs of various 
eacriptions, chiefly for the use of ladies, and partly by 
other services more or less connected with the esoteric 
branches of her profession.— nS(> IT. Se«tt: F»rtuH€s 
t/Ntgtt, vili. (time. James I.). 

Suds (Mrs.), any washerwoman or 
laundress. 

Suerpo Santo, called St. Elmo, 
Castor and Pollux, St. Hermes; a cor¬ 
posant or electric light occasionally seen 
on a ship’s mast before or after a storm. 

I do vamember . . . tlieie came upon the toppe of 
our uialao>yarde and mainennaste a certaine little right 
. . . which the Spaniards call the Suerpo Santo. , . . 
Thb light continued aboord our ship about three 
houraa. flying from maste to maate, and from top to 

Suihulioii, that dimness of sight which 
precedes a cataract. It was once thought 
that a cataract was a thin film mwing 
externally over the eye and vclung the 
s^ht; but it is now known that the seat 
01 the disease is the crystalline humour 
(between the outer coat of the eye and the 
vitreous humour). Couching for this 
disease is performed with a needle, which 
is passed through the external coat, and 
driven into the crystalline humour. (See 

p. 3QI«) 


So thick a ** drop serene *' hath quenched thefar Otli% 

Or dim ** suffusion " veiled. 

Miiten : Parodist Lost, iU. as (i6dS)« 

Suiddsa from Books. 

(r) Cleom'brotos, the Academic philo¬ 
sopher, killed himself after reading Plato's 
Pfuedon, that he rijight enjoy the happiness 
of the future life so enchantingly described. 

(2) Fraulein von Lass berg drowned 
herself in spleen, after reading Goethe’s 
Sarrows of Weriher. 

Sulejman. (See Genii, p. 41a.) 

Sulin-Sifad'da, one of the two steeds 
of CuthuUin general of the Irish tribes. 
The name of the other was Dusronnal. 

Before the right side of the car is seen the snorting 
horse; the high-maned, broad-bre4.sted, proud, wide- 
leaping. strong steed of the hiU. Loud and resounding 
Is his hoof; the spreading of his matie alx>ve is like a 
stream of smoke on a ridge of rocks. Bright are the 
sides of his steed. His name is Sulm-Sifadda.— ■Ossian : 
Fingat, i. 

Dusronnal snorted over the bodies of heroes. Sifadds 
bathed bis hoof in blood.— Ditto. 

Sulky (Mr.), executor of Mr. Warren, 
and partner in Domton's bank. With a 
sulky, grumpy exterior, he has a kind 
heart, and is strictly honest. When 
Dornton is brought to the brink of 
ruin by his son’s extravagance, Sulky 
comes nobly forward to the rescue, (See 
SlLKV, p, 1007.)— Holcroft: The Ro^ to 
Ruin (1792). 

And oh I for monopoly. W'hat a West day, 

When the lank and thr silk shall, in fond comblnatioe 
(Uke Sulky and Silky, that pair in the pUy), 

Cry out with one voice for “high rents** and 
*' starvation ** I 

Moort: Ode to tht Goddess Certs (1806). 

Sullen (Si^uire), son of lady Bountiful 
by her first husbarid. He married the 
sister of sir Charles Freeman, but after 
fourteen months their tempers and dis¬ 
positions were found so incompatible that 
they mutually agreed to a divorce. 

He says little, thinks less, and does nothing at all. 
Faith! wt he*s a man of great estate, and values no¬ 
body.—Aa i, i. 

Parson TniUiber. sir Wilful W^ltwould. sir Ftandi 
Wronghead, squire Western, squire Sullen,—such Were 
tbe people who composed the main strength of 
tory party for sixty years aft«r tbe Revolutioii.— 
MataHtay. 

(*' Parson Trulliber," mjosepk Andrews 
(by Fielding); “ sir Wilful Witwould,'* in 
The Way of the World (Congreve); “sir 
Francis Wronghead," in Tat Provoked 
Husband (by Cibber); ** squire Western," 
in Tom Jones (by Fielding).) 

Afrs» Sullen t sister of sir Charles Free¬ 
man, and wife of squire Sullen. Tlief 
had been married fourteen months when 
they agreed mutually to a separati<m» Ifor 
in no one single point was there any aavti* 
patibility between them. The aquira Wat 
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nilleni the lady sprightly ; he could not 
drink tea with her, and she could not 
drink ale with him ; he hated ombre and 
picquet, she hated cock-fighting and 
racing; he would not dance, and she 
would not hunt. When squire Sullen 
separated from his wife, he was obliged 
to return the j^ao.ooo which he had 
received with her as a dowry.— Farquhar: 
The Beaux* Strata^m (1707). 

Sul-KEalla, daughter of Conmor king 
of Inis-Huna and his wife Clun-galo. 
Disguised as a warrior, Sul-Malla follows 
Cathmor to the war ; but Cathmor, walk¬ 
ing his rounds, discovers Sul-Malla asleep, 
falls in love with her, but exclaims, 
“ This is no time for love.*' He strikes 
his shield to rouse the host to battle, and 
is slain by FingaL The sequel of Sul- 
Malla is not given. 

CluT>-r%lo came ; she missed the maid. “ Where art 
cnon, l>eam of Ufirht ? Hunters from the mossy rock, saw 
you the blue-eyed fair ? Are her steps on grassy Lumon; 
near the bed of roses T Ah, me I 1 behold her bow in 
the hall. Where an thou, beam of Ug^ht ? "-^ssian : 
Ttmcra, vi. 

(This has been set to music by sir H. 
Bishop.) 

StLltan’t Horae (The). According 
to tradition, nothing will grow where the 
tultan's horse treads. 

Byzainlans boast that on the clod 
where once the sultan's horse hath trod, 
Crows neither s^rass, nor shrub, nor tree. 

Swi/t: Pethox tht Grtat (1773). 

Summer, one of the poems in Thom¬ 
son’s Seasons (1727). 

Summer T^ing, Amadeus of Spain. 

Summer of All Saiuta, the fine 
weather which generally occurs in Oc¬ 
tober and November; also called St 
Martin's Summer (£’/// de S. Martin) 
and St. Luke’s Summer. 

Then followed that beautiful season, 

by the pious Acadian peasants the suramer of 

AUSainta. 

l,.on£/elUrw; Evang'tlint, I a {1849). 

•,* All Saints' Day, November i; St 
Martin’s Day, November ii; St Luke’s 
Day, October i8. 

Expect St Martin’s summer, halcyon days. 
ShAhtspeart: i Hmry VI. act 1 . sc. a (1589). 

AH Hallowen Summer is the same ai 
** All Saints’ Summer.” 

Farewell, all Hallewen summer. 

t Hmry r/,»ct I sc. a (rgSgi. 

Summertuud, supposed to be the 
Orimea or Constantinople '"over the 
Hazy Sea.'* This Is given by Thomas 
Jones of TY^aron as the place from 
which the Bmons originally emigrated. 
~-r. yatus .* The Tfiadi (six* 

teenth oeatury). ^ 


8 ummer aou ( Esther), (See Esth bk 
Hawdon, p. 341.) 

Summons to Death. 

(1) Jacques Molay, grand-master of 
the Knights Templars, as he was led to 
the stake, summoned the pope (Clement 
V.) within forty days, and the king 
(Philippe IV.) within forty weeks, to ap¬ 
pear before the throne of God to answer 
for his murder. They both died within 
the stated times. 

(2) Montreal d’Albano, called *'Fra 
Moriale,” knight of St. John of Jerusa¬ 
lem. and captain of the Grand Company 
in the fourteenth century, when sentenced 
to death by Rienzi, summoned him to 
follow within the month. Rienzi was 
within the month killed by the fickle 
mob. 

{3) Peter and John dk Carvajal, 
being condemned to death on circum¬ 
stantial evidence alone, appealed, but 
without success, to Ferdinand IV. of 
Spain. On their way to execution, they 
declared their innocence, and summoned 
the king to impear before God within 
thir^ days. Ferdinand was quite well 
on the thirtieth day, but was found dead 
in his bed next morning. 

{4) George Wishart, a Scotch re¬ 
former, was condemned to the stake by 
cardinal Beaton. While the fire was 
blazing about him, the martyr exclaimed 
in a loud voice, '' He who from yon high 
place beholdeth me with such pnde, shall 
be brought low, even to the ^ound, be¬ 
fore the trees which have supplied these 
faggots have shed their leaves.” It was 
March when these words were uttered, 
and the cardinal died in June. 

(5) Nanning Koppezoon, after en¬ 
during the most horrible tortures, was led 
to execution, when Jurian Epeszoon tried 
to drown what he said by praying in a 
very loud voice. Nanning summoned 
Jurian to appear before the judgment-seat 
within three days, and within three days 
he actually did die.— Motley: The Dutch 
Republic^ pt. iv. a. 

Sumpnor'aTale ( The), in Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, This is mther a satire 
on the interminable begging of the friars. 
The mendicant is bamb^Ted by Farmer 
Thomas. However, the friar told the 
tale of a certain king who commanded 
his officer to take to execution a man 
charged with murder. On the way th^ 
encountered the man supposed to tie 
murdered, and the Officer led badt the 
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•cciised. The king, instead of dis¬ 
charging the innocent man, commanded 
all the three to be put to death—the 
officer, for disobeying orders; the accused, 
because the king had commanded him to 
be executed; and the man supposed to 
have been murdered, because he was the 
cause of death to the other two. (Sec 
Piso’s Notion of Justice, p. 8sa) 

A tumpnor ii ■ packman or pedlar. 

Sun {TAe). The device of Edward 
III. was the sun bursting through a cloud. 
Hence Edward III. is called “our half¬ 
faced sun.*‘— Shakespeare: a Henry VL 
act iv. sc. I (1592). 

Sun {City of the), Rhodes was so 
called, because Apollo was its tutelar 
deity. On or Heliop 5 lis, Egypt, was 
a sun-city (Greek, fulias polis, "sun 
city '•). 

Sun Xnn, Westminster. I’htf sign 
was adopted because it was the biftge of 
Richard II. The "sun " was the'"cogm- 
zance of the house of York. 

Now Is the winter of our discontent 
Made florious summer by this sun of York. 

SMaAtifitart. Rickard III. act i. sc. 1 (1597). 

Sun^Steeds. Bronte ("thunder") 
and AmethCa ("no loiterer"), .tEthon 
("fiery red") and Pyrofs (“ fire"); 
Lampos ("shining like a lamp"), used 
only at noon; PhilogSa ("effulgence"), 
used only in the westering course. 

(Phaftton ("the shining one”) and 
Abraxas (the Greek numeral for 365) 
were the horses of Aurora or the morning 
sun.) 

Sun on Saater Day. It was at 

one time maintained that the sun danced 
on Easter Day. 

But oh ! she dances such a way, 

No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half to fine a sight. 

SitekUnff: Tk£ trtdding (died 1641). 

Whose beauty makes the sprightly sun 
To dance, as upon Easter Day. 

Ctmtland • Tkt Central Eclipst (died 

Sunday is the day when witches do 
penance. 

TUI on a day (that day Is e^ery prime {first day^. 

When witches wont do penwoe for their crime. 

Sytnser: FmerU Qstunt, 1 . U. 40 (1590). 

Sunflower {The) is so called simply 
because the flower resembles a picture- 
sun, with its yellowpetals like rays round 
its darker disc. Thomas Moore is in 
error when he savs it turns towards the 
sun. I have had sunflowers turning to 
every point of the compass, and, after 
narrowly wsieblag them, have seen in 


them no tendenej^ to turn towards the 
sun, or to shift their direction. 

The sunflower turns on her god, when he sett, 

The same look which she turned when be rose. 
Moort: I risk Melodies, H. ("Belicye Me, If all those 
Endearing Young Charms," 1814). 

SunTtH, one of the six Wise Men of 
the East led by the miiding star to Jesus. 
He had three holy daughters.— Klof- 
stock: The Messiah, v. (1771), 

Sunium’s Marbled Steep, cape 
Colonna, once crowned with a temple of 
Minerva. 

Here marble columns, long by time defaced. 
Moss-covered, on the lofty cape are placed. 

There reared by fair devotion to sustain 
la older times Trltonia's sacred fane Uemeit ai 
Minerva\ 

Falconer: Tke Shipwreck, ill. 5 (174a). 

Stmalime of St. Eulalia' (3 syL), 
Evangeline. 

Sun*;hme of St. EuUUie was she called, for that was the 
sunshine 

Which, as the farmers believed, would load theit 
orchards with apples. 

LonlyeHovt: Evangeline, 1 . i (1849). 

Super Qrammaticaun, Sigismund 
emperor of Germany (1366, 1411-1437). 

At the council of Constance, held 1414, Sigismund 
used the word rcktsfna as a noun of the Kminine 
gender [ilia ru/dnda sekitmaj. A prig of a cardinal 
corrected him. saying, “* Schisms,'your highness. Is 
neuter gender; *’ when the kaiser turned on him with 
incflabie scorn, and said, ** 1 am king of the Romans, 
and what is grammar to met" [Egosum rex Romanus 
P Romanoniml et super gra*nmaticam.\-~CarlyU .* 
Frederick the Great 

Superb (Tfu), Genda is called La 
Superba, from its general appearance from 
the sea. 

Superstitions. 

i ll About animals. 

2) About precious stones. 

3) (Sec WARN1NG-Gj VERS.) 

(i) Superstitions about Animals, 

(i) Ant. When ants arc unusually 
busy, foul weather is at hand. 

Ants never sleep. —Emerson : Nature^ 
iv. 

Ants lay up food for winter use.-~-/*m/. 

vi. 6-8 ; XXX. 25. 

Ants' eggs are an antidote to love. 

(2) Ass. The mark running down the 
back of an ass, and cut at ngbt angles 
over the shoulders, is the cross of Chrhtt, 
impressed on the animal because Christ 
rode on an ass in His triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem. 

llirtse hairs taken from the "cross ” of 
an ass will cure the hooping-cough, but 
the ass from which the hairs are plucked 
will die. 

The ass is deaf to naude, and hem 
Apollo gave Midas the ears <if an aii^^ 
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because he preferred the piping of Pan 
to the music of Apollo's lute. 

(3) Barnacle. A barnacle broken 
oif a ship turns into a Solan goose. 

Like your Scotch barnacle, now a block. 

Instantly a wonn, and presently a great goose. 

Alursion: The MaUtoHttnt 

(4) Basilisk. The basilisk can kill 
at a distance by the “ poison ” of its 
glance. 

There's not a glance of thine 
But, Uko a basilisk, comes winged with death. 

Lee : Alexander the Great, v. 1 (1678). 

(5) Bear. The cub of a txjar is licked 
into shape and life by its dam. 

So watchful Bruin forms with plastic care 
Each growing lump, and brings it to a boar. 

Po/t: The Dumiad, I 10s ( 1738 ). 

{ 6 ) Beaver. When a beaver is hunted, 
it bites off the part which the hunters 
seek, and then, standing upright, shows 
the hunters it is useless to continue the 
pursuit. — Eugeniui Philaleihds : Brief 
Natural History, 89. 

(7) Bee. If bees swarm on a rotten 
tree, a death will occur in the family 
within the twelvemonth. 

Swarmed <m a rotten stick the beos I spied. 

Which erst 1 saw when Goody Dobson dyett 

Gay: Pastoral, v. (i7«4). 

Bees will never thrive if you quarrel 
with them or about them 
If a member of the family dies and the 
bees are not put into mourning, they will 
forsake their hive. 

It is unlucky for a stray swarm of bees 
to flight on your premises. 

(8) Beetle. Beetles arc both deaf 
and blind. 

(9) Cat. When cats wash their ears 
more than usual, rain is at hand. 

When tbe cat washes her face over her ears, weeshaU 
tuiye great shore of raine.— Melton: Astrviogaitcr, 45. 

The sneezing of a cal indicates good 
luck to a bride. 

Crastina nuptune lux est prosperrima sponsae: 

Felix fela Mnum stemuit oummi amor. 

Robert Keuchen : Crejtundia, 

If a cat sneezes thrice, a cold will run 
through the family. 

Satan's favourite form is that of a 
black cat, and hence it is the familiar of 
witches. 

A cat has nine lives. 

TVAoAL What wouldst thou have with met 
Mer. Good king of cats, nothing but one of your 
nine nr^.--SRaJbesReart: Romeo and yutiet, act tU. 

•c. * (1595)- 

(10) Chameleons live on air only. 

I saw him eat the air for food. 

Uayd; The ChameleoH^ 

^11) Cow. If a milkmaid neglects to 
wish her hands after* milking, her cows 
wUI go dry# ^ 


Curst cows have curt horns. Curst 
means “angry, fierce." 

God sends a curst cow short homs.-^Shaket^eart t 
Much Ado about Nothins'^ act ii. sc, i (xSoo). 

{12) Cricket. Crickets bring good 
luck to a house. To kill crickets is un¬ 
lucky. If crickets forsake a house, a 
death in the family will soon follow. 

It Is a stgne of death to some in a house, if the 
crickets on a sudden forsake the chimiiey.—'i/nilAw .* 
Astroloi^aster, 45. 

(13) Crocodiles moan and sigh, like 
persons in distress, to allure travellers 
and make them their prey. 

As the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers. 

Shakespeare : 3 Henry Vi. act iii sc i (1591). 

Crocodiles weep over the prey which 
they devour. 

The crocodile will weep over a man's head when he 
fit] hath devoured the body, and then he will eat up the 
head too.—Ruliokar: En^ltsh hx/asttor 

Paul Lucas tells us that the humming¬ 
bird and lapwing enter fearlessly t& 
crocodile’s mouth, and the creature never 
injures them, because they pick its teeth. 
— Voyage fait en 1714. 

(14) Crow. If a crow croaks an odd 
number of times, look out for foul 
weather; if an even number, it will be fine. 

{The supersntieus]\\vtvn in the morning whether tha 
crow crieth even or odd, and by that token preuge the 
weather.— -Dr. Hall: Chaeartersti/ Vertuesand Vices, 
p. 87. 

If a crow flies over a house and croaks 
thrice, it is a bad omen.— Rames^: 
Elminthologia, 271 (1668). 

If a crow flutters about a window and 
caws, it forebodes a death. 

Night crowet .screech aloud. 

Fluttering 'bout Cbseinents of departing soulnt. 

Marston : Antfmio and Mellida, tt. (itiool. 

Several crows fluttered about the head of Cicero on 
the day he was murdered V>y PopiHus Lacnas . . , one 
of them even made Its way Into hu clvamber, and puiled 
away the bedclott>es.—A/ara History ef St, 
Kilda, 176 . 

If crows flock together early in the 
morning, and gape at the sun, the weather 
will be hot and dry; but if they stalk 
at nightfall into water, and croak, rain is 
at hand.— Willsford: Nature's Secrets, 

crows f? rooks] forsake a wood 
in a flock, it forebodes a famine. 
ment to the Athenian Oracle^ 476. 

(15) Death-watch, The clicking or 
tapping of the beetle called a death-watch 
is an omen of death to some one In the 
house. 

Cb«mt»er*maids chritlan fhlt vmttn « 

BeCAU«D, like h W4atoh, H »tway« edes ** ctfck;" 

Then woe be to tho.te In the hoota diit are MCk, 
Fwttifienagumthey wiUgivwttptlMrflioii # •« 
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INtt« kettto of tcaldioir l>ot Ii0ect«d 

Infallibly cure* the tteoer iefected; 

1'he omen U broken, the dang-er is over. 

The magyot will die, and the sick will recovae. 

Smi/t: 1V«0d an 

Ii 6 ) Doo. If dogsilowl by night near 
a house, it presages the death of a sick 
inmate. 

If dogje% howle in the ntg^ht neer an house where 
somebody is sick, 'tis a signe of death.->-Z>r. N. Hotru: 
DmrntHcUgit, 60. 

When dogs wallow in the dust, expect 
foul weather; “ Canis in pulvere volu- 
tans ..." 

Prarsda ventorum. ae volvit odora canum vis; 

Numina difflatur puWerls Instar homo. 

Robert Ktuchtn : Crtgundia, an. 

Do^s blood. The Chinese say that the 
blood of a dog will reveal a person who 
has rendered himself invisible. 

{17) Echinus. An echinus, fastening 
itself on a ship’s keel, will arrest its 
motion like an anchor. — Pliny : Natural 
History, xxxii. i. 

(18) Ecg. The tenth egg is aljhyi the 
largest. 

Decumana ova dicuntur, quia ovum decimum najui 
oascitur.—i'-V.rO^x. 

Elephant. Elephants celebrate 
religious rites.— Pliny: Natural History, 
viii. I. 

Elephants have no knees.— Eugenius 
Pkil<U€th€S: Brief Natural History, 89. 

Tbn ai^hant hath Joluta, but none for courtesy; Ua 
1^1 nra (at necesMty, not for taxxa^.^Shakesftart: 
TfVilttt and Crersiaa, act itL ac. 3 (160a). 

(90) Fish. If you count the number 
of fish YOU have caught, you will catch no 
more that day. 

(at) Frog. To meet a frog is lucky, 
indicating that the person is about to 
receive money. 

Some man hadde levyr to mete a h^VSe on the way 
than a knight ... for than they uy and Mve that they 
shal have go}de.-»/Wncx meed Pmuyer {Bunt precepte, 

1453 ). 

When frogs croak more than usual, it 
is a sign of kid weather. 

(aa) Gnats. When gnats fly low, ft 
inaicates rain at hand. When they fly 
high, and are at all abundant, fine 
weather m:iy be expected. 

(23) Guinka-pig. a guinea-pig has 
no ears. 

(24) Haddock. The black spot on 
each side of a haddock, near the gills, is 
the impression of St Peter's finger and 
thumb, Hhen be took the tribute money 
from the fish’s mouth. 

TIm hxddock lui« «>ot« on efthor iido, which nro the 
marits of St. PoNo'* iangen when he catebed that Ssh 
for the Dimimguu, tie,, 57 (iSgs). 

{^) Hair. If a dog bites you, any 
evil ooiiae(|uenoe may be prevented by 


applying three of the dog’s hairs to tb« 
wound. 

Take the heir, ft is well written. 

Of the dog by which you're bitten; 

Work off one wine by hii brother, 

And one bihour by another. 

Athenmrus (ascribed to Aristophanes^. 

(26) Hare. It is unlucky if a hare 
runs across a road in front of a traveller. 
The Roman augurs considered this an ill 
omen. 

If an hare cross their way, they suspect they shall be 
rob'd or come to some mischance.—ATaeMiry .* 
thoiojria, zjt (1668). 

It was believed at one time that hares 
changed their sex every year. 

{27) Hedgehog. Hedgehogs foresee 
a coming storm.— Bodenham: Garden of 
the Muses, 153 (1600). 

Hedgehogs fasten on the dugs of cows, 
and drain off the milk. 

(28) Horse. If a person suffering 
from hooping-cough asks advice of a 
man riding on a piebald horse, the 
malady will be cured by doing what the 
man tells him to do. 

A horse-shoe fastened inside a door 
will preserve from the influence of witches 
and the evil eye. (See Talismans, p, 
1074.) 

(29) Jackal. The jackal is the lion's 
provider. It hunts with the lion, and 
provides it with food by starting prey as 
dogs start game. 

(30) Lady-bug. It Is unlucky to Idll % 
lady-bug. 

(31) Lap- wing (TAr). A handmaid of 
the Virgin Mary, having purloined one of 
her mistress's dresses, was converted into 
a lapwing, and condemned for ever ta 
cry, Tyvitl Tyvitt [t.e. ** I stole it I I 
stole it 1"). 

(32) Lion, The lion will not injure ft 
royal prince. 

Fetch the Numldlftn Hon I brought over; 

If she be sprung from royml blood, the Uon 

Will do her reverence, else he will tear her. 
Bemumant (tl mrtd FUtdktr: Tfu Mod Lmmr (ifttyl, 

(Beaumont died i6ia) 

The lion wfU not touch the tme aekMm.—Skmkttpmre: 
I Henry IV, act it ec. 4 (159S). 

The lion bates the game-cock and Is 
jealous of it. Some say because the cock 
wears a crown (its crest); and others^ 
because it comes into the royal presenoo' 
** booted and spurred.** 

The Seroost Hon tsemUea at the crowing of a cacic,>-» 
PHny : Nmturmi Hittmry, rttl. 19. 

According to legend, the lion's wbelll 
is bom dead, and remains so for threft 
days, when the fother breathes on 
and it receives life. 

(33) Lizard. The Usard it 

2 M 
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•pedal enemy, but warns him ef the 
approach of a serpent. 

Lixards, When queen Elizabeth sent 
a sculptured lizard to the wife of the 
prince of Orange, the princess wreic back, 
“ *Tis the fabled virtue of the lizard to 
awaken sleepers when a serpent is 
creeping up to sting them. Your 
majesty is the lizard, and the Nether¬ 
lands the serpent. Pray God they may 
escape the serpent’s tooth 1 "— Motley: 
The Dutch Refuhlic^ pt. iv. 5. 

(34) Magpie. To see one magpie is 
unlucky ; to set two denotes merriment or 
a marriage; to see three, a successful 
journey; /our, good news; /ive, com¬ 
pany.— Grose. 

Another superstition Is: “ One for 

sorrow; two for mirth; three, a wedding; 
four, a death." 

One's sorrow, two's mirth. 

Three's a weddini', four's a birth. 

Five's a christenlne, six's a dearth. 

Seven's heaven, ei^hc is hell. 

And nine's the devtl his ane sel'. 

St0tck Rhyme, 

In Lancashire, to sec two magpies flying 
together is thought to be unlucky. 

1 hare heard ray (fronny say, hoode os leefe 0 seen 
two owd harries as two pynots [tnaj^es\.~-~Tim 
Sokbin: Lsneashire OiaUct, 31 (1775). 

When the magpie chatters, it denotes 
that you will see strangers. 

(35) Man. a person weighs more 
fasting than after a good meal. 

The Jews maintained that man has 
three natures—body, soul, and spirit. 
DiogSnfts Laertius calls the three natures 
body, phrftn, and ibumos; and the 
Romans called them raanfts, anima, and 
umbra. 

There is a nation of pygmies. (See 
Pygmy, p. 885.) 

The Patagonians are of gigantic stature. 

There are men with tails, as the Ghi- 
lanes, a race of men “beyond the Sen- 
naar; *' the Niam-niams of Africa; the 
Narea tribes; certain others south of 
Herrar, in Abyssinia; and the natives in 
the south of Formosa. (See Tails, p, 
1071.) 

(36) Martin. It is unlucky to kill a 
martin, 

(37) MOLB, Moles are blind. Hence 
the common expression, “Blind as a 
mole," 

Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mede nuiy not 

Hear a footfall. 

SJhmketyeart: The Tempest, act It. »C. s (1609). 

(38) Moon-calf, the offspring of a 
woman, engendered solely by the po-wer 
»f the moon.— Pliny: NaturM History, 
*. 64. 


(39) Mouse. To eat food which a 
mouse has nibbled will give a sore throat 

It is a bad omen if a mouse gnaws the 
clothes which a person is wearing,— 
Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, 214 
(1621). 

A fried mouse is a specific for small¬ 
pox. 

(40) Ostrich. An ostrich can digest 
iron. 

Stephen. I could eat the very hilts for an^er. 

Kno'ivelL A sirn ef your f^ood digestion; you have 
ao ostrich stom4 <^.—Ben yenson: Every Man in J/ir 
UumeuTt hi. i (1598). 

Ill make thee e.it Iron like an ostrich, aad rwallow 
my sword .—a Henry VI. act Ir. K. 10 
(»S*0- 

{41) Owl. If owls screech with a 
hoarse and dismal voice, it bodes im¬ 
pending calamity. (See OwL, p. 79X) 

The oul^ that ef deth the bod^ bringeth. 

Cheuttr: Assembly 0/ Faults (tjjS). 

(42) Pelican. A pelican feeds its 
young brood with its blood. 

The pelican turneth her beak against her brett, and 
therewith piercelh it till the blood gush out, wherewith 
she nourislieth her young .—PhttaUthes l 
Brit/Nmtnral Histery, 93. 

Than sayd the Pellvcane, 

** When my brydts be dayne. 

With my bloude 1 them reuyue Irtvive^'’ 
Scrypture doth record, 

The same dyd our Lord, 

And rose from deth to lyue[/( 4 I 

Shelttn : A rmeury 0/Byrdts (died 
And, like the kind. Ufe-rendering peUcan, 

Repast them with my blood. 

Shaktsyeart: Hamlet, act Iv, sc, $ (1596). 

(43) Phcenix. There is but one phoenix 
in the world, which, after many hundred 
years, burns itself to death, and from its 
ashes another phoenix rises up. 

Now I will believe, . . . that In Arabia 

There is one tree, the pHcenix’ throne; one phoCtttx 

At this hour reigning there. 

Shahes/eart ; The Tem/esS, act UL ic, 3 (1609). 

The phoenix is said to have fifty 
orifices in its bill, continued to its Util 
After living its looo or 500 years, it 
builds itself a funeral pile, sings a me¬ 
lodious elegy, flaps its wings to fan the 
hre, and is burnt to ashes. 

The enchanted pile of that londy bird 
'\ybo slugs at the last his own death 4 aj, 

And in music and perfume dies away. 
iimrt : Lxslta Raokh (“Paradise and the Peii,** iSifl. 

The phoenix has appeared five times in 
Egypt; (i) in the reign of Scsostris; (a) 
in the reign of AmAsis ; (3) in the reign 
of Ptolemy Pbiladelphos ; (4) a bill® 
prior to the death olf Tiberius; and (5) 
during the reign of Constantine. Tacitus 
mentions the first three (Annaks, vi. a8) 

(44) Pig. In the fore feet of pigs is » 
▼cry small hole, which may be se«o 

the pig is dead akud i:hc hair carefully re¬ 
moved. The legend is that the devils 
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made their exit from the swine through 
ihe fore feet, and left these holes. There 
are also six very minute rings round each 
hole, and these are said to have been 
made by the devils' claws (NIark v. 11-13). 

When pigs carry straw in their mouths, 
rain is at hand. 

When swine cernr bottles of hay or straw to hide 
Cbem. rain is at hand.—TAr Hns^ndman’j Practice, 
157 (*664). 

Wlten young pigs arc taken from the 
sow, they must be drawn away back- 
vs ards, or the sow will be fallow. 

I'he bacon of swine killed in a waning 
moon will waste much in the cooking. 

When hogs run grunting home, a 
storm is impending. — TA^ Cabinet of 
Nature, 26a (1637). 

It is unlucky for a traveller if a sow 
crosses his path. 

If. going: on a Journey on business, a sow cross the 
road, you will meet with a disappointment, if not an 
accident, before you return home .—0 

To meet a sow with a litter of pigs is 
very lucky. 

If a sow is with her Utter of t>tgt. It is lucky, «id 
denotes a successful Journey.—C/vrr. 

Langley tells us this marvellous bit of 
etymology : “ The bryde anoynteth the 
poostes of the doores with sivynes grease, 
... to dryve awaye misfortune, where¬ 
fore she had her name in Latin uxor^ 

‘ ab ungendo ' [to anointy*—Translation 

of Polydore Vergil, 9. 

(45) Pigeon. If a white pigeon settles 
on a chimney, it bodes death to some one 
in the house” 

No person can die on a bed or pillow 
containing pigeons’ feathers. 

If anybody be sick and lye a-dyiug, If they [sic] Ii« 
upou pigeons' feathers tliey will be languishing and 
never die, but be in pain and torment,—ilri/wA A/aiU, 
ti. No. 93 (lyioi. 

The blue pigeon is held sacred in 
Mecca.—/’o//. 

(46) Porcupine. When porcupines 
are hunted or annoyed, they shoot out 
their quills in anger, 

{47) Rat, Rats forsake a ship before 
a wreck, or a house about to fall. 

They prepared 

A rotten carcass of a bo.\t; the very rats 
Instinctiveiv h id quit it. 

SMaites/tarw: The Temfcst act L sc, t (1609). 

If rats gnaw the furniture of a room, 
there will be a death In the house ere 

(The bucklers at Lanuvium being 
gnawed by rats, pres|kged ill fortune, and 
the battle of Marses, fought soon after, 
the superstition.) 

The Romans said that to see a uwlilr 


rat was a certain presage of good luck 
—Pliny : Natural History, viii, 57. 

(48) Raven. Ravens are ill-omened 
birds. 

The hoarse night raven, trorape of doleful dreere. 

SpeHstr. 

R.ivens seen on the left-hand side of a 
person bode impending evil. 

Sxiie sinistra cava praedixit ab&lce cornU. 

yirfril: Bucohes. L 

Ravens call up rain. 

Hark 

How the curst raven, with her harmless voice, 

Invokes tlie rain! 

Smart; H^P Garden, II. (died 1770) 

When ravens [? rooks] forsake a wood, 
it prognosticates famine. 

This is. because ravens bear the character of Saturn, 
the author ol such calamities .—OracU 
(suppleiueiit. 476). 

Ravens forebode pestilence and death.. 

Like the sad presaging raven, that tolls 

The sick man's passport in her hollow beak. 

And, in the !>)iado«r uf the sUeut night, 

Does shake contagion from her sable wing. 

Marloivt • The yew qf Malta (1633) 

Ravens foster forsaken children. 

Some say that ravens foster forlorn children. 

( 7 ) Shakespeare : Titus Andrcnicus, act ii. sc. 3fiS93l- 

It is said that king Arthur is not dead, 
but is only changed into a raven, and 
wdll in due time resume his proper form 
and rule over his people gloriously. 

The raven was white till it turned tell¬ 
tale, and informed Apollo of the friith- 
lessness of CorSnis. Apollo shot the 
nymph for her infidelity, but changed 
the plumage of the raven into inky 
blackness for his officious prating.— 
Ovid : Metamorphoses, ii. 

He [ApffUo] blacked the raven o’er. 

Ana bid him prate lii his white plumes no morh. 

AddUsn: Translation 9/Ovid, ii 

If ravens gape against the sun, heat 
W'ill follow ; but if they busy themselves 
in preening or washing, there will be 
rain. 

(49) Rem'ora. a fish called the 
remora can arrest a ship in full saiL 

A little fi.sh that men caU remora, 

"Which stopfied her course, . , . 

That wind nor tide could move her. 

Spenser: Sonnets 

(50) Robin. The red of a robin’s breast 
is produced by the blood of Jesus. While 
the '' Man of sorrows " was on His way to 
Calvary, a robin plucked a thorn froa^ 
His temples, and a drop of blood, falling 
on the bird, turned its bosom red. 

Another legend is that the robin used 
to carry dew to refresh sinpers parched 
in hdL and the teorebing heat of ti^ 
frames turned iu feathers ^ 
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He brings cool dew In his littl* bill. 

And leti> it fall on the souls of sin ; 

Vou can sec the mark on hts red ^east ■t®. 

Of &xm that scorch as be drops it Im. 

ti-hittier: Tht R0HH. 

If a robin finds a dead body unburied, 
It will cover the face at least, if not the 
whole body. —Grey • On Shakespeare^ ii. 
226. 

The robins so red, now these babies are dead. 
Ripe strawberry leaves doth over them spread. 

Babes tn the Wood. 

It is unlucky either to keep or to kill 
a robin. J. H. Pott says, if any one 
attempts to detain a robin which has 
sought hospitality, let him “fear some 
new calamity .”—Poems {1780). 

{51] Salamander. The salamander 
lives in the fire. 


Should a giass*house (ire be kept up without extinc* 
tion for more than seven years, there is no doubt but 
that a salamander will be generated In the cinders.— 
y. P. Andrews , Anecdotes, etc., 359, 

The salamander seeks the hottest fire 
to breed in, but soon quenches it by the 
exlreme chill of its l>ody. — Pliny: 
Natural History, x. 67 ; xxix. 4. 

hood touched by a salamander is 
poisonous.— Ditto, xxix. 23. 

(52) Saliva. The human saliva is a 
cure for blindness.— Ditto, xxviii. 7. 

If a man spits on a serpent, it will die, 
— Ditto, vii. 2, 

The human saliva is a charm against 
fascination and witchcraft. 


Thrice on niy breast I spit, to guard me safii 
From fascuiatiiig charms. 

Theocriios. 


To unbewitch the bewitched, you must spit into the 
shoe of your right foot.— Scot: Dtscoverie ^ H'itch- 
cra/t {iS&*h 

Spitting for luck Is a most common 
superstition. 

Fish women generally spit upon th^ hansel— 

A blacksmith who has to shoe a stub¬ 
born horse, spits in his hand to drive off 
the “ «vil spirit.” 

The swarty smith spits In bb bucktbome fist. 

Brammt: Britannia's Pastorals, 1 . (i6i3f. 

If a pugilist spits in bis hand, his blows 
will be more telling.— Pliny: Natural 
History, xxviii. 7. 

(53) J^ORPiON. Scorpions sting them¬ 
selves—sometimes to death. 

Scorpions have an oil which is a 
remedy for their stings. 


Tis true the scorpion's oil is said 
To Clue the weunoe tlie venom made, 
i». Butter: Hudibras, UL a 

(54) Spider. It is unlucky to kill a 
mon^-splnncr. 



f they ere not destroyed or tere o v d 
«a irbWM ihMiQr aCtecIi tlMiiiseives.* 


The bite of a spider is venomous. 

No spider will spin its web on an Irish 

•ak. 

Spiders will never set their webs on a 
cedar roof .—Caugkey : Letters (1845). 

Spiders indicate where gold is to be 
found. (See Spiders Indicators of 
Gold, p. 1036.) 

There are no spiders in Ireland, because 
St. Patrick cleared the island of all 
vermin. 

Spiders envenom whatever they touch. 

There may be in the cup 

A spider steeped, and one may drink, depart. 

And yet partake uu evil 

Bhakespeare : HHntePs Tate, act 11. »c. i (1604). 

A spider enclosed in a quilt and hung 
round the neck will cure the ague.— 
Mrs. Delany: A Letter dated March i, 
1743 * 

I . . . hung three spiders about my neck, and the^ 
drove my ague away.—E/far Ashtnole: Diary (April 

II. (681). 

A spider worn in a nutshell round the 
neck is a cure for fever. 

Cured by the wearing a spider hung round one's neck 

in a nutshell. 

Lons/etlow ; Bvaneelim, li. (i8i4f}. 

Spiders spin only on dai k days. 

The subtle spider never spins 
But on dark days his slimy gins. 

6. Butler : On a J^omon/ormist, tv. 

Spiders have a natural antipathy to 
toads. 

(55) Stag. Stags draw, by their 
breath, serpents from their holes, and 
then trample them to death. (Hence the 
stag has been used to symbolize Christ.) 
—Pliny : Natural History, viii. 50. 

(56) Stork. It is unlucky to kill a 
stork. 

According to Swedish legend, a stork 
fluttered round the cross of the crucified 
Redeemer, crying, Styrkit st^kil 
(“ Strengthen ye ! strengthen ye! ”), and 
was hence called the styrk or stork, but 
ever after lost Us voice. 

(57) Swallow. According to Scandi¬ 

navian legend, this bird hovered over 
the cross of Christ, crying, Svali/ Svaii / 
(“Cheer up I cheer and hence ii 

received the name of svaie or ssvaliow. 
“ the bird of consolation.” 

If a swallow builds on a house, it 
brings good luck. (See Swallow, p. 10^) 

Swallow! spend the winter uader- 
ground. 

The swallow is said to bring home (iroiD 
the sea-shore a stone which mves sight to 
^lier fledgUngi, 
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iMklnf with eager eyws that wcmdrou* stoiM which 
the swallow 

Brings from the shore of the sea, to reetoro the tight of 
iis iedgiiogs. 

Ltnt/tllrm ; E-»*n£€litUt 1.1 (it49)* 

To kill a swallow is unlucky. 

When swallows fly high, the weather 
will be fine. 

When swaliows fleet soar high and sport la air, 

He luld us that the welkin would be clear. 

Gmj^: PruUral^ 1. (ifi4>. 

(59) Swans cannot hatch without a 
crack of thunder. 

The swaune cannot hatch without a cracke of 
tbund4Mr.~/.enif Nfrthmmpttn : D^cnxive, ttc. (15S3) 

The swan retires from observation 
when about to die, and sings most melo¬ 
diously. (See Swan, p. 1064.) 

Swans, a little before their death, stag most sweetly. 
^PUny: A’a^urmd Utstoryt z. aj. 

(59) Tarantula. The tarantula is 

poisonous. 

The music of a tarantula will cure its 
venomous bite. 

(60) Toad. Toads spit poisoqf but 
they carry in their head an antidote 
thereto. 


. . . the toad ogljr and Tenomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in us head. 
ShtiJUtptmn; At Ytu List It, ect it ec. 1 (i6mA 


In the dog days, toads never open 
their mouths. 

Toads are never found in Ireland, be¬ 
cause Sl Patrick cleared the island of all 
vermin. 

{61) Unicorn. Unicorns can be 
caught only by placing a virgin in their 
haunts. 

The horn of a unicorn dipped into a 
liquor will show if it contains poison. 

(63) Viper. Young vipers destroy 
theis mothers when they come to birth. 

(63) Weasel. To meet a weasel Is 
unlucky.— Congrtvt: L(fV€ for Lovt^ 

You never catch a weasel asleep, 

(64) Wolf. If a wolf sees a man 
before the man sees the wolf, he will be 
struck dumb. 

Men are sometimes changed into 
wolves.— Pliny: Natural History, (See 
Were-Wolf, ) 

A wolfs tooth used at one time to be 
hung on the neck of a child to chann 
sway fear, 

{65J Wren. If any one kills a wren, 
he will break a bone before the year is 
out. 

{ 66 ) Miscellaneous. No animal 
dies near the sea, except at the ebbing 
of the tide.— 


'A ptfM tnm lust bmtwmm twslv sasd mu, Um Ut 
^tuning o* Mmsy r. 


He diet whan the tide goes out. eonflmftti 

the tupecsitiion that people can't ^ till the tide goes 
out. or be bora till R b : Dmvid 

If the fourth book of the Iliad be laid 
under the head of a patient suffering from 
quartan ague, it will cure him at once. 

htoealK lliados quartum suppone tiiaenti. 

SiftnuJ Satnfn&nicus : Prtc. fz 

(See also Talismans, p. 1074.) 

N.B.—There may possibly be a spice 
of truth in some of the above, especially 
those relating to the weather. 

(2) Superstitioiu about Pre¬ 
cious Stones. 

R. B. meaas Rabbi Benonl (fourteenth eentwy); 3, 
means Streeter. Pneitut Stints (1977). 

(t) Agate quenches thirst, and, if held 
in the mouth, allays fever. — R. B, 

It is supposed, at least in fable, to 
render the wearer invisible, and also to 
turn the sword of foes against themselves. 

The agate is the emblem of health and 
long life, and is dedicated to June. In 
the Zodiac it stands for Scorpio. 

(2) Amber is a cure for sore throats 
and all glandular swellings.— R, B. 

It is said to be a concretion of birds* 
tears.— CAa mbers, 

Arouud thee stuU glistea the loveliest ember 

That ever the sorrowing sea-bird hath wept, 
f*. Mtort; Latim Rfkh (" Fire-Worship(.ers,'^ itif). 

The birds which wept amber were the 
sisters of Meleager, called Meleagrldds, 
who never ceased weeping for their 
brother's death. — Pliny : Natural 
History, xxxvii. 3, ii. 

(3) Amethvst banishes the desire of 
drink, and promotes chastity.—,^. B. 

The Greeks thought that it counter¬ 
acted the effects of wine. 

The amethyst is an emblem of humility 
and sobriety. It is dedicated to February 
and Venus. In the Zodiac it stands for 
Sagittarius, in metallurgy for copper, in 
Ciiristian art it is given to St. Matthew, 
and in the Roman Catholic Church it is 
set in the pastoral ring of bishops, 
whence it is called the “prelate's gem,** 
or pierre dtvique, 

(4) Cat's-eye, considered by the Cin¬ 
galese as a charm against witchcraft, and 
to be the abode of some genii,—i68. 

(5) Coral, a talisman against enchant¬ 
ments, witchcraft, thunder, and other 
perils of flood and field. Hence the use 
of coral necklaces. It was consecrated to 
Jupiter and Phoebus.— S.^ 333. 

Red coral worn about the person is s 
certain cure for indigestion.—A. B, 

(6) Crystal induces visions, promoter 
and ensures good dreams.—i?. M* 
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It is dedicated to the moon, and in brilliant red, its highest state of perfection 


metallurgy stands for silver. 

(7) Diamond produces somnambulism, 
and promotes spiritual ecstasy.—/?. B. 

The diamond is an emblem of inno¬ 
cence, and is dedicated to April and the 
iun. In the Zodiac it stands for Virgo, 
in metallurgy for gold. In Christian art 
invulnerable faith. 

(8) Emerald promotes friendship and 
constancy of mind.—A*. B, 

» If a serpent fixes its eyes on an emerald, 
It becomes blind.— Ahmed ben Abdalatit: 
Treatise on Jewels. 

The emerald is an emblem of success 
in love, and is dedicated to May. In the 
Zodiac it signifies Cancer. It is dedicated 
to Mars, in metallurgy it means iron, and 
in Christian art is given to St. John. 

(9) Garnet preserves health and joy. 
—/?. B. 

'Hie garnet is an emblem of constancy, 
and, like the jacinth, is dedicated to 
January. 

'Phis was the carbuncle of the ancients, 
which they .said gave out light in the dark. 

(10) Loadstone produces somnambu¬ 
lism.— R. B, 

It is dedicated to Mercury, and in 
metallur^ means quicksilver. 

(11) Moonstone has the virtue of 
mwng trees fruitful, and of curing 
epilepsy. — Diascorides, 

It contains in it an image of the moon, 
representing its increase and decrease 
every month.— Andreas Baccius, 

(13) Onyx contains in it an imprisoned 
devil, which wakes at sunset and causes 
terror to the wearer, disturbing sleep 
wiA u^jly dreams.— R. B. 

Cupid, with the sharp point of his 
arrows, cut the nails of Venus during 
sleep, and the parings, falling into the 
Indus, sank to the bottom and turned 
into onyxes.— S., aia. 

In the Zodiac it stands for Aquarius; 
some say it is the emblem of Au^t and 
conjugal love; in Christian art it sym> 
bolixes sincerity. 

• (13) Opal is fatal to love, and sows 
discord between the giver and receiver.— 
/?. B, 

Given as an enragement token, it is 
sure to bring ill lu^ 

The opal is an emblem of hope, and Is 
dedicated to October. 

(14) Ruby. The Burmese believe that 
rubies ripen like fruit. They say a rub;y 
in its crude state is colourless, and, as it 
matures, changes first to yellow, then to 
green, then to bluS| and lastly to a 


and ripeness.— 5 ., 14a. 

The ruby signifies Aries in the Zodiacal 
signs; but some give it to December, and 
make it the emblem of brilliant success. 

(15) Sapphire produces somnambul¬ 
ism, and impels the wearer to all good 
works.— R. B. 

In the Zodiac it signifies l^o, and in 
Christian art is dedicated to St. Andrew, 
emblematic of his heavenly faith and 
good hope. Some give this gem to April. 

(16) Topaz is favourable 10 hsemor- 
rbages, imparts strength, and promotes 
digestion.— R. B. 

Les anclens re^arcUie&t Utopue comme utUecontm 
I'ipilepsle et U m^lancoUe.— Dietionnairt 
Universes des Sciences, etc. (1855). 

The topaz is an emblem of fidelity, and 
is dedicated to November. In the ^diac 
it signifies Taurus, and in Christian art is 
given to St. James the Less. 

(17) Turquoise, given by loving 
hands, carries with it happiness and good 
fortune. Its colour always pales when 
the well-being of the giver is in peril.— 
S.t 170. 

The turquoise is the emblem of pros¬ 
perity, and is dedicated to December. 
It is the Saturnian stone, and stands for 
lead in metallurgy. 

N.B.—A bouquet composed of dia¬ 
monds, loadstones, and sapphires com¬ 
bined, renders a person almost invincible 
and wholly irresistible.— R. B. 

All precious stones arc purified by 
honey. 

All kinds of predous stonrs c»st into honey become 
more brilliant tncreby, each according to its colour, and 
all persons become more acceptable when they join 
devotion to their graces. Household caret arc 
sweetened thereby, love is more loving, and budaess 
becomes more pleasant,— 5 . f\ dt Satis : The Deveut 
Li/t, iU. Z3 (S708I. 

N.B.—To exhaust the subject of super¬ 
stitions, even restricted to animals and 
precious stones, would require more 
pages than can be spared in this book. 

Supporters in Heraldry represent 
the pages who supported the banner. 
These pages, before the Tudor period, 
were dressed in imitation of the beasts, 
etc., which tjrpified the bearipgs or cog¬ 
nizances of their masters. 

Snra, any one ethical revelation ; thus 
each chapter of the Korhn is a Sura. 

Hypocrites are apprehensive lest a Sura should be 
revealed respecting them, to decltre unto them that 
which is In their hearts.—W/ Kerdn, u. 

Surface {Sir Oliver), the rich uncle 
of Josfph and Charles Surface. He 
appears under the asrumed name oi 
Premium Stanly. 
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CharUs Surface, a reformed scape¬ 
grace, and the accepted lover of Maria 
the rich ward of sir Peter Teazle. In 
Charles, the evil of his character was all 
on the surface. 

William Smith [1730-17901 To portray upon the 
■taae a man of the true school of gentiuty required 

K etensions of no ordinary kind, and Smith posseued 
es« In a singular degree, giving to Charles Surface " 
all that finish which acnuired for him the distinction of 
Gentleman Smith."— 9/ Slundan (Bohn's edit. 

Joseph Surface, elder brother of Charles, 
an artful, malicious, but sentimental 
knave ; so plausible in speech and manner 
as to pass for a " youthful miracle of 
prudence, good sense, and benevolence." 
Unlike Charles, his good was all on the 
surface.— Sheridan: School for Scandal 

(1777). 

(John Palmer (1747-1798) was so ad¬ 
mit able in this character that he was 
called emphatically " The Joseph Sur¬ 
face.") 

Surgeon's Daughter {Th$, a 

novel by sir Walter Scott, laid in the-time 
of George IL and III., and published in 
1827. The heroine is Mcnic Gray, 
daughter of Dr. Gideon Gray of Middle- 
mas. Adam Hartley, the doctor’s ap¬ 
prentice, loves her, but Menie herself has 
given her heart to Richard Middlemas. 
ft so falls out that Richard Middleraas 
goes to India. Adam Hartley also goes 
to India, and, as Dr. Hartley, rises high 
in his profession. One day, being sent 
for to visit a sick fakir’, he sees Menie 
Gray under the wing of Mme. Montre- 
ville. Her father had died, and she had 
come to India, under madame’s escort, 
to marry Richard; but Richard had en¬ 
trapped the girl for a concubine in the 
haram of Tippoo Saib. When Dr, Hart¬ 
ley heard of this scandalous treachery, he 
told it to Hyder Ali the father of Tippoo 
Saib. He and his son were so disgusted at 
the villainy that they condemned Richard 
Middlemas to be trampled to death by 
a trained elephant, and Hberated Menie, 
who returned to her native country under 
the escort of Dr. Hartley. 

Surgery {Father of French), Ambrose 
Par6 (i5i7~iS9o)- 

Surly, a gamester and friend of sir 
Epicure Mammon, but a disbeliever in 
alchemy in general, and in "doctor" 
Subtle in particular,— Ben Jonson: The 
Alchemist (i6io). 

Surplnji {Mr,), a lawyer ; Mrs. Sur¬ 
plus ; and C&urles Surplus the fkephew. 


Surrey ( White), name of the horse 
used by Richard 111. in the battle of 
Bosworth Field. 

Saddle White Surrey for the field to-morrow. 
Skakes^tart : King Richard IJJ. act v. »c. 3 (1597). 

Surtees Society [The), so named 
from Robert Surtees, the historian, who 
lived 1779-1834. It was established in 
1834 for the publication of MSS. dealing 
with the history of the region lying be¬ 
tween the Humber and the Forth, the 
Mersey and the Clyde. 

Surtur, a formidable giant, who is to 
set fire to the universe at Ragnarok, with 
flames collected from Muspelheim,— 
Scandinavian Mythology. 

SurVa (2 syl.), the sun-god, whose 
car is drawn by seven green horses, the 
charioteer being Dawn.— Sir W. Jones: 
From the Veda. 

Suaau means "white lily." Susannah, 
"my white lily.” Susa, in Persia, re¬ 
ceived its name from its white lilies. 
{Hebrew and Persian.) 

Susanna, the wife of Joacim. She 
was accused of adultery by the Jewish 
elders, and co'ndemned to death; but 
Daniel proved her innocence, and turned 
the criminal charge on the ciders them¬ 
selves.— History ^Susanna, 

Susannah., in Sterne's novel entitled 
The Life and Opinions Tristram 
Shandy, Gentleman (1759). 

Suspicious Husband {The), a 
comedy by Dr, Hoadly (1747). bir. 
Strictl^d is suspicious of his wife, his 
ward Jacintha, and Clarinda a young 
lady visitor. With two attractive young 
ladies in the house, there is no l^k of 
intrigue, and Strictland fancies that his 
wife IS the object thereof; but when he 
discovers his mistake, he promises re¬ 
form. 

Sussex ( The earl of), a rival of the 
earl of Leicester, in the court of queen 
Elizabeth ; introduced by sir W, Scott in 
Kenilworth (iSax), 

Sutleue'me (4 syl), a young lady 
attached to the smte of Nouron'ihar the 
emir's daughter. She greatly excelled hi 
dressing a salad. 

Sutor. Ne sutor supra Creffdam, A 
cobbler, having detected an error in the 
shoe-latchet of a statue made Aprils, 
became so puffed up with conceit that he 
proceeded to caitidse the legs also; bM 
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Apelles said to him. Stick to the last, 
friend." The cobbler is qualified to pass 
an opinion on shoes, but anatomy is quite 
another thing. (See Stirrups, p. 1046.) 

If Boswell, one night sitting in the pit 
of Covent Garden Theatre with his friend 
Dr. Blair, gave an imitation of a cow 
lowing, which the bouse greatly ap¬ 
plauded. He then ventured another 
imitation, but failed; whereupon the 
doctor turned to him and whispered in 
his ear, Stick to the cow." 

If A wigmaker sent a copy of verses to 
Voltaire, asking for his candid opinion 
on some poetry he had perpetrated. The 
witty patriarch of Femey wrote on the 
MS., “Make wigs," and returned it to 
the barber-poet. 

^ Pope advised Wvcherly “to convert 
his poetry into prose. 

Sutton {Sir William\, uncle of Hero 
Sutton the City maiden.— Knowles: 
Woman s Wil, etc. (1838). 

Suwarrow {Alexander), a Russian 

f eneral, noted for his slaughter of the 
Pies in the suburbs of Warsaw in 1794, 
and the still more shameful butchery of 
them on the bridge of Prague, After 
having massacred 30,000 in cold blood, 
Suwarrow went to return thanks to God 
“ for giving him the victory," Campbell, 
in bis Pleasures of Hope, i., refers to this 
butchery ; and lord in Don Juan, 

vii. 8, 55, to the Turkish exp^ition 
(1786-1793). 

A town which did a famous siofo enduio . . . 

Bj Sttraroff or Anelici Suwarrow. 

Byron: Den Juan, vli. I (xSa4}. 

Snsatuie, the wife of Chalomel the 
chemist and druggist.— J, R, Ware: 
Piperman’s Predicament, 

Swallow Stone. The swallow is 

said to bring home from the sea-shore a 
stone which gives sight to her fledglings. 

Oft hi the bams they climbed to the populous oasts on 
the rafters. 

Seeking with eager ayes that wondrous atoiie which 
the swallow 

Brii^ from the shore of the sea. to restore the sight of 
KM fledglinge. 

L*ng/tUvw: BvangtHno, 1 .1 (tt49). 

Swallow’s Nest, the highest of the 
four castles of the German family called 
Landschaden. built on a pointed rock 
almost inaccessible. The founder was a 
noted robber-knight (See SUPEKSTI- 
TiOKS, ‘'Swallow.^* p. xo6o.) 

SWJJf . Fionnu&la, daughter of Lir, 
was translomied into a swan, and ooo- 
denmed to wander for many hundred 


years over the lakes and rivers of Ireland, 
till the introduction of Christianity into 
that island. (See LiR, p. 617.) 

(T. Moore has a poem on this subject 
in his /rtsh Melodies, entitled “The Song 
of Fionnuala," 1814.) 

Swan {The), called the bird of Apollo 
or of Orpheus (a syl,). (See Supersti¬ 
tions, “ Swan," p. io6i.) 

Swan {The knight of the), Helias king 
of Lyleforte, son of king Oriant and 
Beatrice. This Beatrice had eight children 
at a birth, one of which was a daughter. 
The mother-in-law (Matabrune) stole 
these children, and changed all of them, 
except Helias, into swans. Helias spent 
all his life in quest of his sister and 
brothers, that he might disenchant them 
and restore them to their human forms.— 
Thoms: Early English Prose Romances, 
iii. (1858). 

Eustachius venit ad BuUlon ad domum dudasae qtui 
uxor orat niiiitis aui vocahatur ** Miles Cygai.’'— 
berg : U CMamJitr mtt Cygnt. 

Swan ( The Order of the). This order 
was instituted by Frederick 11. of Bran¬ 
denburg, in commemoration of the 
mythical “ Knight of the Swan " (1443). 

Swan. The Mantuan Swan, Virgil, 
born at Mantua (b.c. 70-19). 

The Sweet Swan of Avon, Shake¬ 
speare was so called by Ben Jonson 
(1564-1616). 

The Swan of Cambray, F6nelon arch¬ 
bishop of Cambray (1651-1715). 

The Swan of Liehfeld, Miss Anna 
Seward, poetess (1747-1809). 

The Swan of Padua, count Francesco 
Al^rotti (1712-1764), 

The Swan of the Meander, Homer, a 
native of Asia Minor, where the Meander 
flows (fl. B.C. 905). 

The Swan of the Thames, John Taylor, 
** water-poet (i 580-1654). 

Taylor, tbelr better Charon, lends an oar. 

Once Swan of Ttuoies, tho' now he sings uo luorc. 

Pop*: Th* Duncimd, tti. 19 {vpA). 

Swan Alley, London. So called 
from the Beauchamps, who at one time 
lived there, and whose cognizance is a 
swan. 

Swan-Tower of Clcvcs. So called 
becai^ the house of Cleves professed to 
be descended from the “ Knight of the 
Swan" (q,v.), 

Swatu and Thunder, It is said 

that sMrans cannot hatch without a crack 
of thunder. Without doObt, thunder is 
not unfirequent about the time of the year 
when swans hatch their younf. 
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Swaiia (isyl.) or Swegren, siirnamed 
*' Fork-Beard,*’ king of the Danes, joins 
Alaff or Olaf n'ryggvcsson] in an in¬ 
vasion of England, was acknowledged 
king, and kept his court at Gainsbury. 
He commanded the monks of St. 
Edmund’s Bury to furnish him a large 
ium of money, and as it was not forth¬ 
coming, went on horseback at the head 
of his host to destroy the minster, when 
he was stabbed to death by an unknown 
hand. The legend is that the murdered 
St. Edmund rose from the grave and 
smote him. 

The Danes landed here a^in . . . 

W'lth those disordered troops by Alaff hither led. 

In seconding their Swane . . . but an English yet 

there was . . . 

Who washed his secret knife In Swane's relentless Sfore. 

Drmyt*n: pplyothi*n^ xU. (1613!. 

Swanston, a smuggler.—5r> W, 
Scott: RedgauntUt (time, George III.). 

Swaran, king of Lochlin 
son and successor of Stamo. He mvaded 
Ireland in the reign of Cormac* II. (a 
minor), and defeated Cuthullin general of 
the Irish forces. When Fingal arrived, the 
tide of battle was reversed, and Swaran 
surrendered. Fingal, out of love to Agan- 
dccca (Swaran'5 sister), who once saved his 
life, dismissed the vanquished king with 
honour, after having invited him to a feast. 
Swaran is represented as fierce, proud, 
and high-spirited; but Fingal as calm, 
moderate, and generous.— Ossian: Fin- 
gal. 

Swash - Baokler (A), a riotous, 
quarclsome person. Nash says to Gabriel 
Harvey, ** Turpe senex miles, *tis lime 
for such an olde fool to leave playing the 
swash-buckler " (1598). 

Swedenborfifiaiui (calling them¬ 
selves the New Jerusalem Church) 
are believers in the doctrines taught in 
the theological writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg (x688-i77y. The principal 
points arc that Jesus Christ is the only 
God and contains a Trinity of attributes ; 
salvation Is attained by obedience to the 
Lord’s commandments ; the sacred Scrip¬ 
ture has a soul or spiritual sense, which 
exists among the angels, and this has 
now been revealed; "there is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body,” and 
man continues to live on without inter¬ 
ruption in the spiritual world when he 
drops his material body at death. 

Swddlik Nig;litingaae ( The), Jenny 
Lind, the public singer. She married Mr. 
Cioldichmidt, imd retired (iSar-iSSd). 


Swee'dlapipe {Paul), known w 
" Poll," barber and bird-fancier ; Mm. 
Gamp's landlord. He is a little man, 
with a shrill voice but a kind heart; in 
appearance " not unlike the birds he was 
so fond of.” Mr. Sweedlepipe entertains 
a profound admiration of Bailey, senior, 
whom he considers to be a cyclopaedia 
" of all the stable-knowledge of the time.” 
— Dickens: Martin Ckuzzlewit {1S44). 

Sweepclean {Saunders), a king's mes¬ 
senger at Knockwinnock Castle.— Sir IV, 
Scott : The Antiquary (time, George 

Sweet Singfer of Israel {The}, 

David, who wrote some of the Psalms. 

Sweet Sing’er of tEe Temple, 

Geor^ Herbert, author of a poem (^led 
The Temple (1593-1633). 

Sweno, son of the king of Denmark. 
While bringing succour.s to Godfrey, he 
was attacked in the night by Solyman, 
at the head of an army of Arabs, and 
himself with all his followers were left 
dead before they reached the crusaders. 
Sweno was buried in a marble sepulchre, 
which appeared miraculously on the field 
of battle, expres-sly for his interment (bk. 
viii.). — Tasio : Jerusalem Delivered 
(»S7S)- 

Sweno, Danl regis filius. cum miUe quingentlt equitl* 
bai cnice insignitis, transmisso ad Constantinopofein 
Bosphoro inter Antiochiam ad reJiquoa Latmoc Ifeff 
factebat; insidlis Turcoruin ad unum omnes cum rtfgto 
joreoe c«e*i.— Bmilio : History (1539). 

H This is a ve^ parallel case to that of 
Rhesus. This 'Inracian prince was on 
his march to Troy, bringing succours to 
Priam, but Ulysses and Diomed attacked 
him at night, slew Rhesus and his army, 
and carried off all the horses.— Homer: 
Iliad, X. 

Swertha, housekeeper of the elder 
Mertoun (formerly a pirate).— Sir W, 
Scott: The Pirate (time, William III.). 

Swidgfer {William), custodian of a 
college. His wife was Milly, and his 
father Philip, Mr. Swidger was a great 
talker, and generally began with, " "Inat's 
what 1 d propos of nothing.— 

Dickens: The Haunted Man {iZ^^). 

Swim. In the swim, in luck’s way. 
The metaphor is borrowed from the 
Thames fishermen, who teem that part of 
the river most frequented by fish thermmk 
and wlien an an^er gets no bite, bo b 
said to have cast his line oui of tkt nmm 
or where there is no swim. 
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'.•In university slang, to be in iHluck. 
<11 health, ill replenished with money, is 
to bo (fut of it (i.e, the swim). 

Swimmers, (i) I^ander used to 
swim across the Hellespont every night, to 
visit Hero.— Muses: De A mo-re Herois 
et Leandri. 

{2) Lord Byron and lieutenant Eken- 
head accomplished the same feat In 
I hr. 10 min., the distance (allowing for 
drifting) being four miles, 

(3) A young native of St. Croix, in 1817, 
iwam over the sound ‘ * from Cronenburgh 
1^? Cr<mberg\ to Graves " in 2 hr. 40 min., 
the distance being six English miles. 

(4) Captain Boyton, in May, i875,swam 
or floated across the Channel from urisnez 
to Fan Bay (Kent) in 23 hr. 

(5) Captain Webb, August 24, 1875, 
swam from Dover to Calais, a distance of 
about thirty miles including drift, in 22 
hr. AO min. 

(6) H. Gurr was one of the best 
swimmers ever known. J. B. Johnson, 
In 1871, won the championship for 
swimming. 

Swing [Captain], a name assumed by 
certain persons who, between 1830 and 
1833, used to send threatening letters to 
those who used threshing-machines. The 
letters ran thus— 

Sir, if you do not Uy by your tbre&hlag-maclihi*, 
you will near from Swing, 

Swiss Family Robinson. This 
tale is an abridgment of a German tale 
by Joachim Heinrich Kampe. 

Switserland [Franconian), the cen¬ 
tral district of Bavaria. 

Saxon Switzerland, the district of 
Saxony both sides of the river £lb6. 

Switssrs, guards attendant on a king, 
irrespective of their nationality. So 
called because at one time the Swiss wore 
always ready to fight for hire. 

The king, in Hamlet, says, ** Where are 
my Switzers? ” ».r. my attendants; and in 
Paris to the present day we may see written 
up, Parlez an Suisse (“speak to the 
porter*'), be he Frenchman, German, or 
of any other nation. 

Law, logicke, and th« Switrers laay bo hired to 
feht for anybody. —A'iarA/ Christs Tsars svsr 
JtrusaUm ( 1594 ). 

SwlTeller [Mr, Dick], a dirty, smart 
young man, living in apartments near 
Drury Lane. His language was ex- 
tremdy flowery, and interlarded with 
quotations: “What's the odds," said 
Mr. Swivelier, 4 fropos of nothing, “so 


long as the fire of the soul Is kindled at 
the taper of conwiviality and the wing 
of friendship never moults a feather?’’ 
His dress was a brown body-coat with a 
great many brass buttons up the front, 
and only one behind, a bright check 
neckcloth, a plaid waistcoat, soiled white 
trousers, and a very limp hat, worn the 
wrong side foremost to hide a hole in the 
brim. The breast of his coat was orna¬ 
mented with the cleanest end of a very 
large pocket-handkerchief; his dirty 
wristbands were pulled down and folded 
over his cuffs; he had no gloves, and 
carried a yellow cane having a bone 
handle and a little ring. He was for 
ever humming some dismal air. He said 
min for * * forgil, jine ; called wine 
or spirits “ the rosy,” sleep " the balmy,'* 
and generally shouted in conversation, 
as if making a speech from the chair of 
the “Glorious Apollers” of which he 
was perpetual “grand,” Mr, Swiveller 
looked amiably towards Miss Sophy 
Wacklcs, of Chelsea. Quilp introduced 
him as clerk to Mr. Samson Brass, 
solicitor, Bevis Marks. By Qiiilp’s re¬ 
quest, he was afterwards turned away, 
fell sick of a fever, through which he was 
nursed by “the marchioness” (a poor 
house-drab), whom he married, and was 
left by his aunt Rebecca an annuity of 

*' Is that a reminder to go and pay I" said Trent, 
with a sneer. “ Not exactly, Fred,' said Kichard. 
*’ I enter in this little book the names of the streets 
that I can't go down while the shops are open, Tbli 
dinner to-day closes Long Acre. 1 bought a pair of 
boots in Great Queen Street last week, and maae that 
'no thoroughfare' too. There's only one avenue to 
the Strand left open now, and I shall have to stop up 
that to-night with a pair of gloves. The roads are 
closing so fast in every direction, that in about a 
montti s time, unless my aunt sends me a remittance, I 
shaU have to go three or four miles out of town to get 
over the way."—/WfAms .• The (Hd Curiosity Shop, 
viK. (1840) 

Svord. (For the names of the most 
famous sworas in history and fiction, see 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, p. 1196.) 
Add the following :— 

Ali's sword, Zulfagar. 

Koll the Thrall’s sword, named Grey- 
steel 

Ogicr the Dane had two swords, made 
by Munifican, viz. Sauvagine and Cour- 
tain or Curt&iia. 

He [Qgiir} drew Curtain his sword from out Its sheath. 

fr. Morris: Earthly Paradise, 6^4• 

Strong-o’-the-Arm had three swords, 
viz. Baptism, Florence, and Graban 
made by Ansias. 

The Marvel of the Sword, When king 
Arthur first appears on msent, he if 
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brought Into notice by the “ Marvel of the 
Sword ; " and sir Galahad, who was to 
achieve the holy graal. was introduced to 
knighthood by a similar adventure. That 
of Arthur Is thus described — 

In the greetMt church of London . . . there was 
seen in the church wd agnlnst the high altar a great 
stone, foursquare like to a marble stone, and In the 
midst thereof was an anvil of steel a foot In height, 
and therein stuck a fair sword naked by the point, and 
letters of gold were written about the sword that said 
thus ; lVhas0/ulUth 0ut this rm*rd 0/ this st0He and 
anvil, is righiwist king horn ^ England, [Arthur 
was ^ snfy fsrsan whs could draw U out, and so ho 
nms mcknsmlidgtd to ho the tigkt/ul hingS—t^ i- S* 4* 

IT The sword advcntiu'c of sir Gala- 
had, at the age of 15, is thus given— 

The king and his knights came to the river, and thev 
found there a stone floating, as it had been of red 
marble, and therein stuck a fair and rich sword, and 
In the pomell thereof were precious stones wrought 
with subtil letters of gold. Then the barons read the 
letters, which said in this wise ; Ntvor shall man tmko 
mo hcnct, hut only he hy whom I ought to hang, and 
ho shall he the best knight o/ the world. [5fr Galahad 
drtw the sword easily, hut no other knight was ahlo 
to puUit forth.T, Malory: History t^Prinoo 
Arthur, nl. 30, 31 (1470). ^ 

T A somewhat similar adventure occurs 
in the AmZidis de Gaul, Whoever suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing from a rock an en¬ 
chanted sword, was to gain access to a 
subterranean treasure {^. exxx. ; see 
also chs. Ixxii., xeix.). 

The Irresistible Sword, The king of 
Araby and Ind sent Cambuscan' king of 
Tartary a sword that would pitree any 
armour; and if the smiter chose he could 
heal the wound again by striking it with 
the flat of the blade,— Chauetr: The 
Squires Tale (1388). 

Sword and tlia ICalden {The), 
Soon after king Arthur succeeded to the 
throne, a damsel came to Camelot girded 
with a sword which no man defiled by 
" shame, treachery, or guile " could draw 
from its scabbard. She bad been to the 
court of king Kyence, but no knight there 
could draw it. King Arthur tried to 
dmw it, but with no better success; all 
his knights tried also, but none could 
draw it. At last a poor ragged knight 
named Balin, who had b^n held in 
prison for six months, made the attempt, 
and drew the sword with the utmost ease, 
but the knights insisted it had been done 
by witchcraft. The maiden asked sir 
Balin to give her the sword, but he re¬ 
fused to do so. and she then told him it 
would bring death to himself and his 
dearest friend ; and so it did; for when 
be and his brother Balan jousted together, 
unknown to each other, both were slain, 
and were buried in one tomb,—5fr To 
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Malory : History cf Prince Arthur, L 
27-44 (1470). 

Sword ilk the City Arms (Lon¬ 
don). Stow asserts that the sword or 
dagger in the City arms was not added 
in commemoration of Walworth’s attack 
on Wat Tyler, but that it represents the 
sword of St. Paul, the patron saint of 
London. This is not correct. Without 
doubt the cognizance of the City, previous 
to 1381, was St. Paul’s sword, but after 
the death of Tyler it was changed into 
Walworth’s dagger. 

Brave Walwerth, knight, lord mayor, that ilair 
Rebellious Tyler in his alarmes; 

The king, therefore, did give him In lieu 
The dagger to the city arraes. 

Fishmongers' Hall (** Fourth Year of Richard ll„ 
* 38 >). 

Sword-Ood. The Scythians worship 
a naked sword. Attila received his sword 
from heaven, (See Sir Edward Creasy, 
P- 153.) 

Sword of Ood {The\, Khaled, the 
conqueror of Syria (632-8), was so called 
by Mohammedans. 

Sword of B>ome {The), Marcellus. 
Fabius was called “ The Shield of Rome” 
(time of Hannibal's invasion). 

SwordsmuXL {The Handsome^ Jo¬ 
achim Murat was called Le Beau Sahreur 
(1767-1815). 

Sybaris, a river of Lucanla, in Italy, 
whose waters had the virtue of restoring 
vigour to the feeble and exhausted.— 
Pliny: Natural History, XXXI. ii. 10, 

Syb'arite (3^^/.), an effeminate man, 
a man of pampered self-indulgence. 
Seneca tells us of a sybarite who could 
not endure the nubble of a folded rose 
leaf in his bed, 

[Her hed] kofter than the soft sybarite's, who crieU 
Aloud because his feelings were too tender 
To brook a ruffled rose leaf by his side. 

Eyron : Don yuan, vL 89 fktei)* 

^bil, or •' The Two Nations," a novel 
by Disraeli (lord Beaconsfield, 1845). 

Sybil Warner, in lord Lvtton's 
novel The Last of the Barons (1843). 

STC'orax, a foul witch, the mistress of 
Ariel the faiiy spirit, by whom for some 
oflenoe be was imprisoned in the rift of a 
cloven pine tree. After he had been kept 
there for twelve years, he was liberate 
by Prospero the ri|htftil duke of Milan 
and father of Mirant. Sycorax was the 
iQotber of QoXi\3»Xi,‘^Skakesfiare: The 
TlemfeetitSog), 
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If vott luid toUl Svconx thctlMf Mi Caltbin wm m 
HioasonM a* AjkiUo. «h« would kav* been plaaaad, 
witch as she was.—TXub^l/f^. 

Thoaa fbtti and impure mists which their peas, like 
the nren wlitrs of Sycorax, had brushed uom fern 
and bog.^irHf^. ScqU; TThc Drmma. 

Syddall {Anihony), house-steward at 
Osbaldistone Hall ,—Sir W. Scoti: Rai 
J?€y (time, George I.), 

Sydenham (CA<zr/fr), the frank, open- 
hearted. trusty triend of the WoodviUcs. 
— Cumberland: The Wheel of Fortune 
(*779)- 

. syl- a monster like a basilisk, with 
human face, but so terrible that no one 
could look on it and live. (See OURA- 
NABAD, p. 7^.) 

If Medusa^s hair, changed into snakes, 
was so terrible that whosoever set eyes on 
it was changed to stone. 

^ The basilisk, king of serpents, looked 
any one dead who set eyes 00 it. 

Sj\XA(Comelius], the rival of Ma'rius. 
Being consul, he had ex~cJicio a right to 
lead in the Mithridatic war (b.c. 88), but 
Marius got the appointment of Sylla set 
aside in favour of himself. Sylla. in 
dudgeon, hastened back to Rome, and 
insisted that the ** recall*' should be 
reversed. Marius fled. Sylla pursued 
the war with success, returned to Rome 
in triumph, and made a wholesale 
slaughter of the Romans who had op¬ 
posed him. As many as 7000 soldiers 
and 5000 private citizens fell in this 
massacre, and all their goods were dis¬ 
tributed among his own partisans. Sylla 
was now called “ Perpetual Dictator,** 
but in two years retired into private life, 
and died the year following (b.c. 7^. 

(Jouy has a good tragedy in French 
called Sylla (1822), and the character of 
“ Sylla" was a favourite one with Talma 
the French actor. In 1504 Thomas 
Lodge produced his historical play called 
Wounds of Civil War^ lively set forth in 
the True Tragedies of Marius and Sylla.) 

Sylli (Signor), an Italian exquisite, 
who walks fantastically, talks affectedly, 
and thinks himself irresistible. He makes 
love to Cami'ola *' the maid of honour,** 
and fancies, by posturing, grimaces, and 
aflectation, to ** make her dote on ^m.*' 
He says to her, ** In singing, I am a 
Siren, in dancing, a Terpsichbri." '• He 
could tune a ditty lovely well,” and 
prided himself **on his pretty spider 
fingers, and the twinkling of his two 
eyes.*’ Of course, Camtdla sees no charms 
in these effeminacies ; but the conceited 


puppy says he ** is not so sorry for him¬ 
self as be is for her*' that she rejects 
him. Signor Sylli is the silliest of all 
the ---Massinger: 7 he Maid ei 

Honour (i6y/), (See Tappertit.) 

SxItii, Evelyn’s treatise on forest 
trees (1664). Its object was to induce 
people to plant forest trees. 

SjlTia, daughter of justice Balance, 
and an heiress. She is in love with 
captain Plume, but promised her father 
not to * * dispose of herself to any man 
without his consent." As her father 
feared Plume was too much a libertine to 
make a steady husband, he sent Sylvia 
into the country to withdraw her from 
his society; but she dressed in her 
brother’s military suit, assumed the name 
of Jack Wilfred alias Pinch, and enlisted. 
When the names were called over by the 
justices, and that of Pinch ** was 
brought forward, justice Balance ** gave 
his consent for the recruit to dispose of 
[himself^ to captain Plume," and the 
permission was kept to the letter, though 
not in its intent. However, the matter 
had gone too far to be revoked, and the 
father made up his mind to bear with 
grace what without disgrace be could not 
prevent .—Farfuhar : The Recruiting 
OJicer (170$). 

i am troublod settHar vrlth tplemi, cholic. 
▼apoura. I need no salts for my stotnach, no karta* 
kom for my head, nor wash for my complexion, 1 a«a 

S Uop all the mornin? after tka kuntin^-hom, and all 
I myaing aflor a hddla.—Act i. a. 

Sjlyio d« Rosalwft (Don), the hero 
and title of a novel by C. M. Wicland 
f 1733-1811). Don Sylvio, a quixotic be¬ 
liever in miry ism, is gradually converted 
to common sense by the extravagant 
demands which are made on his belief, 
assisted by the charms of a mortal 
beauty. TTie object of this romance is a 
crusade against the sentimentalism and 
rdigiovis foolery of the period. 

Symkyn (Symondj, nicknamed "Dis¬ 
dainful," a miller, living at Trompingtoa, 
near Cambridge. His face was round, 
his nose flat, and his skull " pilled as an 
ape’s.” He was a thief of com and meal, 
but stole craftily. His wife was the 
village parson’s daughter, very proud 
and arrogant. He tried to outwit Aleyn 
and John, two Cambridge scholars, but 
was himself outwitted, and most roughly 
handled also. — Chaucer : Canteriusy 
Tales (" The Reeve’s Talc,” 1388). 

SyumM** Bolfl.1 Captain John Cletre 
Symmes mainUiiied that there was, at 
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82* N. lat., on enormous gening through 
the crust of the earth into the glot^. 
'Fbe place to which U led he asserted to 
be well stocked with animals and plants, 
and to be lighted by two under-ground 
planets named Pluto and Proserpine. 
Captain Symmes asked sir Humphry 
Davy to accompany him in the explora¬ 
tion of this enormous hole " (*-1829). 

N.B.—Halley the astronomer (1656- 
1742) and Holberg of Norway {1684-1754) 
believed in the existence of Symmes’s 
hole. 

Symonides the €h>od, king of Pen- 
i^'^^o\\&.--Shakispeare: FericUs Princt 
of Tyre (1608). 

Symphony ( The Father of), Francis 
Joseph Haydn (1732-1809). 

Symple'gfadea (4 syl.), two rocks 
at the entrance of the Euxinc Sea. To 
navigators they sometimes look ^e one 
rock, and sometimes the light wtween 
shows they are two. Hence the "ancient 
Greeks said that they opened and shut 
Olivier says ** they appear united or 
joined together according to the place 
from which they are viewed.*' 

. . . when Argo passed 

Through Bosphorus, betwixt the justling rock*. 

Mtlton : P 4 tradise Lost, ii. 1017 (1665). 

Syida, the pot tress of Valhalla.— 
Scandinavian Mythology, 

Syntax [Dr,), a simple-minded, pious, 
hen-pecked clergyman, green as grass, 
but of excellent taste and scholarship, 
who left home in search of the pictur- 
es<|ue. His adventures are told by 
Wjlliam Coombe in eight-.syllable verse, 
in three tours; (i) The Tour in Search 
of the Picturest^ue, published in 18x2; 
(2) The Tour tn Search of Consolation, 
published in 1820; and (3) The Tour in 
Search ef a Wife, published in 1821. 

(Other tours were published, but 
Coombe was not the author.) 

Dr, Syntax's Horse was called Grizsle, 
all skin and bone. 

Synter'esis, Conscience personified. 

On her • royal damsel still attends. 

And faithful counsellor, Synter'esis. 

P, Fletcher : The Purple fslami, tI. (1433). 

Sypliaz, chief of the Arabs who 
foineef the Egyptian armament against 
the crusaders. “The voices of these 
alUes were femininp, and their stature 
small”— Tasso : Jerusalem Delivered, 
(* 575 ). 

Syi^UiaKa an old Numidiax) soldier In 


the suite of prince Juba in UtTca. He 
tried to win the prince from Cato to the 
side of Caesar; but Juba was too much 
in love with Marcia (Cato’s daughter) to 
listen to him. Syphax with his "Nit- 
midian horse ” deserted in the battle to 
Caesar, but the hoary traitor ” was slain 
by Marcus the son of Cato .—Addison 
Cato (1713). 

Ssrrinx, a nymph beloved by Pan. 
and changed at her own request into a 
reed, of which Pan made his pipe.— 
Greek Fable. 

Syrinx, in Spenser's Eclopte, iv., is 
Anne Bolcyn, and " Pan " is Henry VIII. 

(1579X 


T. 

T. Tusser has a poem on Thriffinessy 
twelve lines in length, and in rhyme, 
every word of which begins with t (died 
1580). 

The thrifty that teacheth the thriving to thrive. 

Teach timely to traverse, the thing that thou ’trivti. 
Transferring thy toiling, to litnelmess taught. 

This teacheth thee tempYance, to temper thy thought 
Take Trusty (to trust to) that thinkest to thee. 

That trustily thriftiness trowleth to thee. 

Then temper thy traveU. to tarry the tide J 
This teacheth thee thriftiness, twenty times tryetl 
Take thankful] thy talent, thank thankfully those 
That thriftily teacheth [? teach thee} thy tme to ttvee*' 
pose. 

Troth twice to be teached, teach twenty times ten, 
This trade thou that takest, take thrift to thee then. 

Hundred Prints Good Husbandry, xlix. (rs??]; 

Leon Placentius, a dominican, wrote 
a poem in Latin hexameters, called 
Pugna For corum, 253 lines long, every 
word of which begins with p (died 1548). 

(See P, p. 793, for other alliterative 
verses.) 

Taau, the god of thunder. Thb 
natives of the Hervey Islands believe 
that thunder is productil by the shaking 
of Taau's win^.— -y. Wtlliams: Mis* 
sionary Enterprises in the South Sea 
islands, 109 {1837). 

Tabakiera, a magic snuff-box, which, 
upon being opened, said, Que quieres f 
{*' What do you want ? ") ; and upon being 
told the wish, it was there and 
accomplished. The snuff-box is the 
counterpart of Aladdin’s lamp, but 
apj^rs in numerous legends alMtly 
varied (see for example, Campbeir» Tam 
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iHe H^est Highlands, ii. 293-303, “ The 
idow's Son A'«/. W. Webster: 
Basque Legends, 94 (1876). 

Tabarin, a famous vendor of quack 
medicines, bom at Milan, who went to 
Paris in the seventeenth century. By his 
antics and rude wit he collected great 
crowds together, and in ten years {1620- 
30) became rich enough to buy a handsome 
chateau in Dauphine. The French aris¬ 
tocracy, unable to bear the satire of a 
charlatan in a ch;iteau. murdered him. 

(The jests and witty sayings of this 
farceur were collected together in 1622, 
and published under the title of VInvert- 
taire Universel des CEuvres de Taharin, 
conienant ses Fantaisies, Dialogues, Para- 
doxes. Farces, etc. In 1858 an edition of 
his works was published by G. Aventin.) 

Tabbard {The), the inn in Southwark 
from which Chaucer supposes his Pilgrims 
start for Canterbury. 

A '* tabbard " Is a herald’s coaL 

Table Talk, a poem in ten-sylUbic 
rhymes by Cowper, in the form of dialogue 
between A and B, published in 1782. 

There are also the Table of John Sclden; the 
Table Talk of Coleridge (183s)} tne Table Talk ef 
Samuel Rogers (1856); etc. 

Tablets of Moses, a variety of Scotch 
^anile, composed of felspar and quaitz, 
so arranged as to present, when polished, 
the appearance of Hebrew characters on 
a while ground. 

TiMSliebriiiie (2 syl.), the horse ol 
Ogier le Dane. The word means “brown 
spot" 

Tacitumian, an inhabitant of VIsle 
Taciturne or Taciturna, meaning London 
and the Londoners. 

A thick end i>erpetual vapour covers this IsUfid, and 
fills the souls of the inhabitants with a ceitali\ sadness, 
misanthropy, and irksomeness of their own existence. 
Alaclel [Ike femus] was hardly at the first barriers ol 
the metropolis when he fell in with a peasant bending 
under the weight of a bag of gold; . . . but his heart 
wa{> sad and gloomy, . . . and he said to the genius, 
"ToyI 1 know it not: 1 never heard of It in this 
Issfand ."—la EHxmie: L'lsU Taeitume et tlsU 
Mfi/euie fi 7 S 9 ). 

Tacket (Tibb), the wife of old Martin 
the shepherd of Julian Avenel of Avenel 
Castle,— Sir W, Scott: The Monastery 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Tfhckldtoii, a toy merchant, called 
Gruflf and Tackleton, because at one 
time Gruff bad been his partner ; he had, 
however, been bought out long ago. 
Tackleton was a stem, sordid, grinding 
mani ugly in looks, and uglier in his 
nature; cold and callous, .selfish and 


unfeeling; his look was sarcastic and 
malicicAis; one eye was always wide 
open, and one nearly shut. He ought 
to have been a money-lender, a sheriffs 
officer, or a broker, for he hated children 
and bated playthings. It was his 
greatest delight to make toys which 
scared children, and you could not please 
him better than to say that a toy from 
his warehouse had made a child miserable 
the whole Christmas holidays, and had 
been a nightmare to it for half its child- 
life. I'his amiable creature was about to 
marry May Fielding, when her old sweet¬ 
heart Edw^d Plummer, thought to be 
dead, returned from South America, and 
married her. Tackleton was reformed by 
Peerybingle, the carrier, bore his disap¬ 
pointment manfully, sent the bride and 
bridegroom his own wedding-cake, and 
joined the festivities of the marriage 
banquet.— Dickens: The Cricket on the 
Hearth (1845), 

Tactus, a character in the play called 
The Combat of the Tongue and the Five 
Senses, by Antony Brewer (1580), in which 
the tongue claims to be the Si-xth Sense. 
When the play, says Cbetwood, was per¬ 
formed at Cambridge in 1607, Oliver 
Cromwell took the part of Tactus, lo 
which occur these words— 

Roses an<i bays, pack hence ! This crown and coIm 

My brows and Ix^y circles and invests. 

How gallantly it fits tne 1 

(The quotation affords a good hunting- 
ground for our Priscians.) 

Tafixil {Lieutenant), of H.M. gun- 
brig Search. He is in love with Jenny 
Caxton the milliner .—Sir W. Scott: The 
Antiquary (time, George 111 .). 

Taffjr, a Welshman. The word is 
simply Davy {David) pronounced with 
aspiration. David is the most common 
Welsh name; Sawney {Alexander), the 
most common Scotch; Pat {Patrick), 
the most common Irish; and John {John 
Bull), the most common English. So 
we have cousm Michael for a German, 
Micaire for a Frenchman, Colin Tampon 
for a Swiss, and brother Jonathan in the 
United States of North America. 

Tat^» that Is, Talbot Wynne, of 
Yorkshire, an admirable character ia 
Trilby, a novel by Du Maurier (1895). 
He marries Miss Bagot, ** Little BiUee's " 
sister. 

Taffy in the Sedan chair, referred to 
In Goldsmith’s Citixen of the World^tq^^t 
is this: One stormy night, vheo mn 
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•treeU (which were neither paved nor 
swept) were knee-deep in mud, Taffy was 
going in full hg (pumps and white silk 
stockings) to an evening partv. So he hired 
a Sedan chair, but as it had neither seat 
nor bottom, he was obliged to slump 
through the dirty streets, wholly unable 
to pick his way, and at every step he took 
the bottom ledge of the Sedan knocked 
against his heels and made them bleed. 
On arriving at his friend's house, covered 
with blood and dirt, he was asked how 
he liked his accommodation. "Well,** 
said Taffy, '* I think it was almost as bsid 
as walking.'* 

Tae, wife of Puff, and lady's-maid to 
Miss Biddy Bellair.— Garrick: Mhs in 
Her Teens (1753). 

TaixmnraB, a king of Persia, whose 
exploits in Fairy-land among the peris 
and deevs are fully set forth by Richard¬ 
son in his Dissertation. 

Tail made Woman [Man's). 
According to North American legend, 
God in anger cut off man's tail, and out 
of it made woman. 

Tails [Men with), (i) The Niam- 
nianis, an African race between the gulf 
of Benin and Abyssinia, are said to have 
tails. Mons. de Castlenau (1851) tells us 
that the Niam-niams '* have tails forty 
centimetres long, and between two and 
three centimetres In diameter." Dr. 
Hubsch, physician to the hospitals of 
Constantinople, says, In 1853, that he 
carefully examined a Niam-niam negress, 
and that her tail was two inches long. 
Mons. d'Abbadie, in his Abyssinian 
Travels (1852), tells us that south of the 
Herrar is a place where all the men have 
tails, but not the females. '* 1 have 
examined," he says, “fifteen of them, 
and am positive t^t the tail is a natural 
appendage." Dr. Wolf, in his Travels and 
Adventures, ii. (i86r), says, “There are 
both men and women in Abyssinia with 
tails like dogs and horses." He heard that, 
near Narea, in Abyssinia, there were men 
and women with tails so muscular that 
thev could “knock down a horse with 
a blow." 

(2) John Struys, a Dutch traveller, says, 
In msVeyam (1650), that “all the natives 
on the soum 01 Formosa have tails." He 
adds that he himself personally saw one 
of these islanders with a tail “ more than 
a foot long.** 

(3} is Said that the Qhilane race, which 
numben between 30,000 and 40,000 souls, 


and dwell “far beyond theSenaar/' havtt 
tails three or four inches long. Colonel 
du Corret assures us that he himself most 
carefully examined one of this race named 
Belial, a slave belonging to an emir in 
Mecca, whose house he frequented.— 
World of Wonders, 206. 

(4) The Poonangs of Borneo arc said 
to be a tail-bearing race. 

Individual Examples, (i) Dr. Hubsch, 
referred to above, says that he examined 
at Constantinople the son of a physician 
whom he knew intimately, who had a 
decided tail, and so had his grandfather. 

(2) In the middle of the present (the 
nineteenth) century, all the newspapers 
made mention of the birth of a boy at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne with a tail, which 
“ wagged when he was pleased." 

(3) In the College of Surgeons at Dublin 
may be seen a human skeleton with a tall 
seven inches long. 

Tails given by way of Punishment, 
JO Polydore Vergil asserts that when 
'Tnomas k Becket came to Stroud, the 
mob cut off the tail of his horse; and in 
etem^ "reproach, “both they and their 
offspring bore tails." Lambarde repeats 
the same story in his Perambulation M 
A'e«/(i 576 ). 

For Becket'i uke Kent always shall hav* taBs.— 
Marvel. 

(a) John Bale, bishop of Ossory in the 
reign of Edward VI., tells us that John 
Capgrave and Alexander of Esseby have 
stated it as a fact that certain Dorsetshire 
men cast fishes' tails at St. Augustine, in 
consequence of which “ the men of th jf 
county have borne tails ever since." 

(3) We all know the tradition that 
Cornishmen are born with tails. 

Taillefer, a valiant warrior and 
minstrel in the army of William the 
Conqueror, At the battle of Hastings 
(or Senliu) he stimulated the ardour of 
the Normans by songs in praise of 
Charlemagne and Roland. The soldier- 
minstrel was at last borne down by 
numbers, and fell fighting. 

He was i Juin;ter or minstrel, who could tliia eonst 
end pUy tricks. . . . So h« rt^e forth slngtox ** 
wont, and as some say throwlw hit sword np la tbo 
air and catching It agaia.~J 5 . A. Frttmem; Old 
Stilish History, 33s. 

Tailors iHine). A toll of a bdl is 
called a “teller," and at the death of a 
man the death-1^11 is tolled thrice three 
times. “Nine tellers mark a man" 
became perverted into “Nine ta&ora 
make a man." — Notes and 
March 4. 1877* 
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Tailors of Toolsj Strest. (See 

Thrke Tailors, p. 1104.) 

TalsE. Second sight is so called in 
Ireland.— Martin: Western Isles, 3. 

Dark and despairing, mjr sight I may seal; 

But man cannot cover what God would reveal. 

*Ti* the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

Campb€ll: LtchitFs Hamming (itozK 

Taj, in Agra (East India), the mauso¬ 
leum DUilt by shah Jehan to his favourite 
sultana Moomtas-i-Mahul, who died in 
childbirth of her eighth child. It is of 
white marble, and is so beautiful that it 
is called *' A Poem in Marble/’ and ** The 
Marble Queen of Sorrow/’ 

Takeley Street. All on one side, 
like Takeley Street, Takeley is a village 
entirely on one side of the high-road. It 
faces Hallingbury Park, and is on the 
north side of the road from Bishop's 
Stortford to Dunmow. (See Rooden 
Lane, p. 931.) 

Talbert [Tul'-dut'], John Talbert or 
rather Talbot, “ The English Achillas,” 
first carl of Shrewsbury (1373-1453)- 

Our Tallwrt, to the French so terrible in war, 

Thnt with his very name their babes they used to scare. 

Drayton : PolyalHon, xviiL (1613). 

TAliBOT {John), a name of terror 
in France. Same as above. 

They In France, to fearc their young children, crye, 
•* The Talbot coineth 1 "—Hall: ChronicUs (154s)- 

Is this the Talbot, so much feared abroad, 

That with his name the mothers still their babesT 
Shakespeare. i Henry VL act ii. sc. 3 (1589). 

Talbot {Colonel), an English officer, 
and one of Waverley’s friends .—Sir W, 
Scott: Waver ley (time, George II,). 

Talbot {Lord Arthur), a cavalier who 
won the love of Elvira daughter of lord 
Walton : but his lordship ^d promised 
his daughter in marriage to sir Richard 
Ford, a puritan officer. The betrothal 
being set aside, lord Talbot became the 
accepted lover, and the marriage ceremony 
was fixed to take place at Plymouth. In 
the mean time, lord Arthur assisted the 
dowager queen Henrietta to escape, and 
on his return to England was arrest^ by 
the soldiers of Cromwell, and condemned 
to death; but Cromwell, feeling secure of 
his position, commanded all political 
prisoners to be released, so lord Arthur 
was set at liberty, and married Elvira.— 
Bellini: JPvritani (1834). 

Talbot {Lying Dick), the nickname 
given to Tyrconnel, the Irish Jacobite, 
who held the highest offices In Iielaiui la 


the reig[n of Tames II. and in the early part 
of William Ill. 's reign (died 1691). 

Tale of a Tub, a comedy by Ben 
Jonson (1618). This was the last comedy 
brought out by him on the stage; the first 
was Every Man in His Humour (1598). 

In tbo Tale 0/ a Tuk, he [Ben yensan) foOowi the 
path of Aristoph'anis, and lets his wit run Into lew 
buffoonery, that he might bring upon the stage laigo 
Jones, hii personal enemy.—iffr fV. Scett; The 
Drama. 

Tale of a Tub, a religious satire by 
dean Swift (170A Its object is to ridi¬ 
cule the Roman Catholics under the name 
of Peter, and the presbylcrians under the 
name of Jack [Calvin\ The Church of 
England is represented by Martin [£§#- 
ther\ 

Gullivers Travels and the Tale 0/ a Tub must ever 
be the chief corner stones of Swift’s fame.—CAeiw- 
ttrs: Bn^ltsh Literature, ii. 547. 

Tale of Two Cities {A), a novel by 

Dickens (1859). The two cities arc Lon¬ 
don and Pari.s during the revolution of 
1789. 

Taleg. (i) Chinese Tales, being the 
transmigrations of the mandarin Fum- 
Hoam, told to Gulchcnraz daughter of 
the king of Georgia. (See Fum-Hoam, 
p. 398. )’--Gueuleite (originally m French, 

*723)- 

(2) Fairy Tales, a series of tales, origin¬ 
ally in French, by the comte.sse D’Aulnoy 
(1^8). Some are very near copies of the 
Arabian Nighls, The best-known are 
•‘Chery and Fairsiar,” “The Yellow 
Dwarf,” and “The White Cat.” 

(About the same lime (1697), Claude 
PerrauU published, in French, bis famous 
Fairy Tales, chiefly taken from the S^as 
of Scandinavia.) 

(3) Moral Tales, twenty-three talcs by 
Marmontel, originally in French (1761). 
They were intended for drafts of 
dramas. The design of the first talc, 
called “ Alcibiftd^,^' is to expose the 
folly of expecting to be loved “merely 
for one’s self.” The design of the second 
tale, called “Soliman if.,” is to expose 
the folly of attempting to gain woman's 
love by any other means than reciprocal 
love; and so on. The second tale has 
been dramatized. 

(4I Oriental Tales, by the comte de 
Cavlus, originally in French {1743). A 
scries of tales supposed to be tmd by 
Moradbak. a girl of 14, to Hudjadge 
shah of Persia, who could not sleep. It 
contains the tale of “ The Seven Slecpcu 
ofEphesui” (See Moiadbax. |i, 734.) 
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TaUfl of FaihioxiabU Life, tqr 

Mana Edgeworth. Three volumes ap¬ 
peared in 1809. and three more in 1813. 

Talea of a Grandfather, tn three 
scries, by sir W, Scott; told to his prand- 
son, “ Hugh Littlejohn.” His real name 
was John Hugh Lockhart, and he died 
on December 15, 1831, aged eleven 
years. These tales arc supposed to be 
taken from Scotch chronicles, and em¬ 
brace the most prominent and graphic 
incidents of Scotch history. Series i., 
to the amalgamation of the two crowns 
in James I. ; series ii., to the union of 
the two parliaments in the reign of queen 
Anne ; series iii., to the death of Charles 
Edward the Young Pretender. 

Tales of My Landlord, tales sup- 
sed to be tola by the landlord of the 
allace inn, in the parish of Gander- 
cleuch, “edited and arranged by Jedediah 
Clcishbotham, schoolmaster and parish 
clerk " of the same parish, but in reality 
corrected and arranged by his ^her, 
Peter or Patrick Pattison, who lived to 
complete five of the novels, but died 
before the last two were issued. These 
novels are arranged thus : First SerUs, 
•*Thc Black Dwarf” and “Old Mor¬ 
tality ” Second Series^ “Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian ; ” Third Series, “ Bride of Lam- 
roermoor " and ‘ * Legend of Montrose; ” 
Posthumous, “Count Robert of Paris” 
and “Castle Dangerous. W, Scott, 
(See Btach Dwarf, introduction.) 

Tales of the Crusaders, by sir 

W. Scott, include The Betrothed and The 
Talisman, 

Tales of the Genii, that is. tales 
told by genii to Iracagem their chief, 
respecting their tutelary charges, or how 
they had discharged tneir functions as 
the guardian genii of man. Patna and 
Coulor, children of Giualar (im&n of 
Terki), were permitted to hear these 
accounts rendered, and hence they have 
reached our earth. The genius Bar- 
haddan related the history of his tutelary 
charge of Abu'dah, a merchant of Bagdad. 
The genius Mamlouk told bow he bad 
been employed in watching over the 
denrise Alfouran. Next, Omphram re¬ 
counted his labours as the tutelar genius 
of Hassan Assar caliph of Bagdad. The 
genius Hassarack tells his experience in 
the tale of Kelaun and Quzsarat. The fifth 
was a female genius, by name Houadir, 
who told the tale of Urad, the fair wan¬ 
derer, her ward on earth. Then rose the 


sage genius Macoma, and told the tale oi 
the sultan Misnar, with the episodes of 
Mahoud and the princess of Cassimir. 
The affable Adiram, the tutelar genius 0^ 
Sadak and Kalas'rade, told of their battle 
of life. Last of all rose the venerable 
genius Nadan, and recounted the history 
of his earthly charge named Mirglip the 
dervise. lliesc tales, by James Ridley, 
1765, are said to be from the Persian, and 
are ascribed to Horam son of Asmar. 

Tales of ike Hall, poems oy 
Crabbe (xSif). 

Talgol, a butcher in Newgate market, 
who obtained a captain's commission in 
Cromwell’s army for his bravery at 
Naseby. 

Talfol wu of courajgfo stout . . . 

Inured to Inbour. sweat, and toil. 

And. like a ckampion, shone with oB . . * 

He many a boar and hui^e dun cow 
Did, like another Guy. o'erthrow . . . 

With fteater troops of sheep he’d fought 
Than Ajax or bold don Quixote. 

S. Butler : Hudihrat, 1 . a (1663^ 

Talieain or Taliessin, son of St. 
Henwig, chief of the bards of the West, 
in the time of king Arthur (sixth cen¬ 
tury). In the Mahinogion arc given the 
legends connected with him, several 
specimens of his songs, and all that is 
historically known about him. The burst¬ 
ing in of the sea through the neglect of 
Seithenin, who had charge of the em¬ 
bankment, and the ruin which it brought 
on Gwyddno Garanbir, is allegorised by 
the bursting of a pot called the “c^dron 
of inspiration,” through the neglect of 
Gwion Bach, who was set to watch it. 

That Tallessen, once which made the rivers daaocL 
And In his rapture raised the mountains from tMv 
trance. 

Shall tremble at ay verse. 

Drayton: Petyolbion, It. (sflUi|. 

Talisman ( The), a novel by sir W. 
Scott, and one of the best of the thirty- 
two which he wrote (1825). It is the 
story of Richard Coeur de Lion being 
cur^ of a fever in the Holy Land, by the 
soldan. His noble enemy Saladin, hearing 
of his illness, assumed the disguise of 
Adonbec el Hakim, the physician, and 
visited the king. He filled a cup with 
spring water, into which he dippra the 
talisman, a little red purse that he took 
from his bosom, and when it had been 
steeped long enough, he gave the draught 
to the king to drink (ch. ix.). Duiliig 
the king’s sickness, the ar^dukt of 
Austria planted his own banner beglde 
that of England; but immediately lUc^l^srd 
recovered from his fever, he tore It down, 
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and gave tt in custody to sir Kenneth. 
Wbik Kenneth was absent, he left his 
dog in charge of the banner; but on his 
return, found the dog wounded and the 
banner stolen. King Richard, in his rage, 
ordered sir Kenneth to execution, but 
pardoned him at the intercession of '' the 
physician ” (Saladin). Sir Kenneth’s dog 
showed such a strange aversion to the 
marquis de Montserrat that suspicion was 
aroused, the marquis was challenged to 
single combat, and, being overthrown by 
sir Kenneth, confessed that he had stolen 
the banner. The love-story interwoven is 
that between sir Kenneth the prince royal 
of Scotland, and lady Edith rlantagenet 
the king's kinswoman, with whose mar¬ 
riage the tale concludes. 

T This aversion of the dog is very like 
the aversion of Montdidier’s dog Dragon 
to Macaire. (See Macairs, p. 646.) 

Taliamann. (x) In order to free a 
house of vermin, the figure of the ob¬ 
noxious animal should be made in wax in 
“ the planetary hour.”— Warhurion :Cri¬ 
tical Inquiry into Prodigies . . . (1727). 

He swore that you had robbed hU house, 

And stolen his talismanic louse. 

S, Butler : HudOrms, fU. t (1678}. 

(a) The Abraxas stone, a stone with 
the word ABRAXAS engraved on it, is a 
famous talisman. The word symbolizes 
the 365 intelligences between deity and 
man. 

(3) In Arabia, a talisman, consisting of 
a piece of paper containing the names of 
the seven sleepers of Ephesus, is still used, 
" to ward the house from ghosts and 
demons.” 

(4) A stone with a hole through it is 
sometimes hung on the handle of a stable 
key to keep off evil spirits. 

(The subject is a very long one.) 

TAc Four Talismans. Houna, sur- 
mamed Seidel-Beckir, a talisraanist, made 
three of great value: viz. a little golden 
fish, which would fetch out of the sea 
whatever it was bidden; a poniard, which 
rendered invisible not only the person 
bearing it, but all those he wished to be 
90 ; and a ring of steel, which enabled the 
wearer to read the secrets of men's hearts. 
The fourth talisman was a bracelet, 
which preserved the wearer from poison. 
^ Comte de Caylus: Oriental Tales 

The Four Talismans,” 1743). 

TaUdng Bird {TAe), called Bulbui- 
he'zar. It had the power of human 
ipeedht and when it «ang all the song¬ 


birds in the vicinity came and joined (a 
concert, It was also oracular, and told 
the sultan the tale of his three children, 
and how they had been exposed by the 
sultana’s two jealous sisters.— Arabian 
Nights (“The Two Sisters,” the last 
tal^. 

(The talking bird is called “the little 
green bird” in “The Princess Fairstar,” 
one of the Fairy Tales of the comtesse 
D’Aulnoy, 168a.) 

Tallboy (D/</), forester of St Mary’s 
Convent.— Sir W» Scott: Monastery 
(time, Elizabeth), 

Talleyrand. This name, anciently 
written “Tailleran,” was originally a 
sobriquet derived from the words tailler 
les rangs (“cut through the ranks ”). 

•.* Talleyrand is erroneously credited 
with the mott “ La parole a donn< 5 ef& 
I’hommc pour I'aider k cachcr sa pens 6 t 
[ivd^guiser la penser].” (See Speech, 
P- 1035) 

Talos, son of Perdix, sister of Daeda.- 
los, inventor of the saw, compasses, and 
other mechanical instruments, His uncle, 
jealous of him, threw him down from the 
citadel of Athens, and he was changed 
into a partridge. 

Talos, a man of brass, made by 
Hephaistos ( Vulcan). This wonderful 
automaton was given to Minos to patrol 
the island of Crete. It traversed the 
island thrice every day, and if a stranger 
came near, made itself red hot, and 
squeezed him to death. 

Talus, an iron man, representing 
p>ower or the executive of a state. He 
was Aslrsea’s groom, whom the goddess 
gave to sir Ariggal. This man of iron, 
“ unraovable and resistless without end," 
** swift as a swallow, and as a lion strong,” 
carried in his hand an iron flail, “with 
which he threshed out falsehood, and did 
truth unfold.” When sir Artegad fell 
into the power of Radipxnd queen of the 
Amazons, Talus brought Britomart to the 
rescue.— Spenser: Fairie Queene^ v, i 

(•596)- 

TalAt. So the Mohammeduu call 

Saul. 

Verily God hath set Tal&t king over yon.., Siunoel 
said, Verily Cod hath chosen him, and hath caused him 
to increase in knowledge and tt».%\xte.—At Kerdn, U. 

Talwi, a pseudonym of Mrs. Robinson. 
It is simply the initials of her maiden 
name. Inerese Albertine Loiiise von 
lakob. 
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Tftm O'Shanter. a tale by Bums, 

which he considered nis best. Founded 
on a legend that no sort of bogie could 
pass the middle of a running stream. 
Tam saw a hellish legion dancing in 
Alloway Kirk (near Ayr), and being 
excited cried out, Weel done, Cutty 
Sark I Immediately the lights were 
extinguished, and Tam rode for his life to 
reach the river Doon. He had himself 

C assed the mid-stream, but his horse’s tail 
ad not reached it, so Cutty Sark caught 
hold of it and pulled it ofif (1791), 


Tam o' Todflkaw, a huntsman, near 
Charlie's Hope farm .—Sir IV, Scott: 
Guy Mannering (time, George II.). 

Tam o' tlie Cowgate, the sobriquet 
of sir Thomas Hamilton, a Scotch lawyer, 
who lived in the Cowgate, at Edinburgh 
(•-1363). 

Tambtirlain. the Oreat, the 

Tartar conqueror (1336-1405). In tdstory 
called Tamerlane * 

(The hero and title of a tragedy by C. 
Marlow (1587). Shakespeare (a Henry 
IV, act ii, sc. 4) makes Pistol quote a 
part of this turgid play. 

Holla, jre pampered jades of Asia. 

What I can ]re draw out twenty miles a day, 

And have so proud a chariot at your heels, 

And such a coachman as great Tamburtaiaet 

In the stage direction— 

Enter TamburUine, drawn In his chariot by Treiri* 
Uon and Soria, with bits In their months, rdns In his 
left hand, in his right a whip with which he scourgetb 
them. 

(See Tamerlane.) 

Tiune (i syl,), a river which rises in 
the vale of Aylesbury, at the foot of the 
Chiltem, and hence called by Drayton 
“ Chiltem's son." Chiltcrn’s son ** 
marries Isis (Cotswold’s heiress), whose 
son and heir is Thames. This allegory 
fol-ms the subject of song xv. of the 
PolyolbioHt and is the most poetical of 
them aH. 


Tamer Tamed {The), a kind of 
sequel to Shakespeare's comedy The 
Taming of the Shrew, In the Tamer 
Tamed, Pctruchio is supposed to many 
a second wife, by whom he is hen-pecke<l 
—Fletcher {1^7)* 

Tamerlaae, emperor of Tartary, in 
Rowe’s tra^y so called, is a noble, 
generous, high-minded prince, the veiy 
glass and fashion of all conquerors, in his 
lot^vencss of wrong:s, and from whose 
example Christians may be taught their 
moral code* Tamerlane treats Bajaset. 


his captive, with truly godlike clemency, 
till the fierce sultan plots his assassination. 
Then longer forbearance would have been 
folly, and the Tartar had his untamed 
captive chained in a cage, like a wild beast, 
— Rowe: Tamerlane {1702), 

(It is said that Louis XIV. was Rowe’s 
** Bajaset," and William III. his " Tamer- 
lane.’^ 

*.* Tamerlane is a corruption of Timour 
Lengh (" Timour the Lame ”). He was 
one-handed and lame also. His name 
was used by the Persians in terrorem, 
(Sec Tamburlaink the Great.) 

Taming of thit Shrew [The], a 
comedy by Shakespeare (1594). The 
“ shrew ’’ is Kathari'na, elder daughter of 
Baptista of Padua. She is tamed by the 
stronger mind of Pctruchio into a most 
obedient and submissive wife. 

(This drama is founded on A pleasaunt 
conceited Historic, called The Taming of 
a Shrew, As it hath beene sundry times 
acted by the right honourable the Earle of 
Pemirooke his sei'x>ants, 1607.) 

The induction is borrowed from 
Heutcrus, Rerum Burgundearum, iv., a 
translation of which into English, by E. 
Grimstone, appeared in 1607. The same 
trick was played by Haroun-al-Raschid 
on the merchant Abou Hassan (Arabian 
Nights, " The Sleeper Awakenea ’’); and 
by Philippe the Good of Burgundy. (See 
Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, II. ii, 
sec also The Frolicksome Duke or the 
Tinkers Good Fortune, a ballad. Sec 
Percy: Reliques.) 

N.B.-—Beaumont and Fletcher wrote a 
kind of SMucl to this comedy, called The 
Tamer Tanud, in which Pctruchio is 
supposed to marry a second wife, by 
whom he is hcn-peckcd (1647). 

IF The Honeymoon, a comedy by Tobin 
(1804), is a similar plot ; but the shrew is 
tamed with far less display of obstreperous 
self-will 

Taml'no and Fami'nn, the two 

lovers who were guided by the magic flute 
through idl worldly dangers to the know¬ 
ledge of divine truth lor the mysteries 
of Isis).— AfoMort: Die Zaubcfft&te (1791), 

TnmmJmj, an Indian chief, called 
in the United States St. Tammany, and 
adopted as the tutelary genius of one 
branch of the democratic party. The 
chief was of the Delaware nation, and 
lived in the seventeenth century. He ^was 
a great friend of the Whites, and often 
restrained the violence xd warriors 
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against them. His great motto was. 
" Union, in peace for prosperity, in 
war for defence. “ It is said that he still 
appears at times, and discourses on poli¬ 
tical economy and social wisdom. St. 
Tammany’s Day is May i. 

The Americans sometimes call their tutelar saint 
Tamendy, a corruption oC Tanimenund. the renowned 
chief.— A. Cooper. 

Tammany Ring, a cabal; a power¬ 
ful organization of unprincipled officials, 
who grow rich by plundering the people. 
So called from Tammany Hall, the head¬ 
quarters of the high officials of the United 
States. Their corrupt practices were ex¬ 
posed in 1871. 

Tammuz, the month of July. St. 
Jerome .says tlie Hebrews and Syrians call 
the month of June *' Tammuz.” (Sec 
Thammuz. ) 

Tam'ora, queen of the Goths, in love 
with Aaron the Moor.—(?) Shakespeare: 
Titus Andrott’icus (1593). 

N.B.—The classic name \s Andronlcus^ 
but Titus Andronlcus is a purely fic¬ 
titious character. 

Tamper {Colonel), betrothed to 
Emily. (For the plot, see Emily, p. 
323. f^Colman, sen. : The Deuce is tm 
Him (1762). 

Tamion {Te^), an old woman at 
Middlemas village.— Sir IV, Scott: The 
Stirgeon s Daughter (time, George IL), 

Tanaqnill, wifeofTarquinius/mrtfj 
of Rome. She was greatly venerated by 
the Homans, but Juvenal uses the name 
as the personification of an imperious 
woman with a strong independent wiU. 
In the Faerie Queene Spenser calls 
Gloriana [queen Elizabeth) “Tanaquill" 
(bk. i. introduction, 1590). 

TAJTCRED, son of Eudes and 
Emma. He was the greatest of all the 
Christian warriors except Rinaldo. His 
one fault was “woman’s love,” and that 
woman Corinda, a pagan (bk. i,). He 
brought 800 horse to the allied crusaders 
under Godfrey of Bouillon. In a night 
combat, Tancred unwittingly slew Co¬ 
rinda, and lamented her death with great 
and bitter lamentation (bk. xfi.). Being 
wounded, he was tenderly nursed by 
Erminia, who was in love with him (bk. 
xix.). — Tasso : Jerusalem Delivered 
(>S 7 S)- 

(Rossini has an opera entitled Tan- 
cridi, 1813.) 

Tancred, prince of Otranto, one of 
be crusaders, probably the same as the 


one above.— W, Scott: ComntMoheri 
of Faris (time, Rufus). 

Tancred, or The New Crusader, a 
romance by Disraeli (lord Beaconsfield). 
Tancred is a young English nobleman 
who visits the Holy Land, but ruins 
himself in purposeless adventures (1847). 

Tancred ( Count), the orphan son of 
Manfred, eldest grandson of Roger I. of 
Sicily, and rightful heir to the throne. 
His father was murdered by William the 
Bad, and he himself was brought up by 
Siffre'di lord high chancellor of Sicily. 
While only a count, he fell in love with 
Sigismunda the chancellor’s daughter; 
but when king Roger died, he left the 
throne to Tancred, provided he married 
Constantia, daughter of William the Bad, 
and thus united the rival lines. Tancred 
gave a tacit consent to this arrangement, 
intending all the time to obtain a dispen¬ 
sation from the pope, and marry the 
chancellor’s daughter; but Sigismunda 
could not know his secret intentions, and, 
in a fit of irritation, married the earl 
Osmond. Now follows the catastrophe : 
Tancred sought an interview with Sigis¬ 
munda, to justify his conduct, but Os¬ 
mond challenged him to fight. Osmond 
fell, and stabbed Sigismunda when she 
ran to his succour. — Thomson: Tancred 
and Sigismunda (1745). 

^Thomson's tragedy is founded on the 
episode called “ 7 'he Baneful Marriage,” 
Gil Bias, iv. 4 (Lesage, 1724). In the 
prose tale, Tancred is Ciilled “Henriquez,” 
and Sigismunda “ Blanch.”) 

Taucredi, the Italian form of Tan¬ 
cred [g^v). The best of the early operas 
of Rossini (1813). 

Tankard (Squire), candidate with ^ 
Harry Foxebase, opposed to lord Place 
and colonel Promise .—Pasquin 
(1736). 

Tanner of Tamwortk ( The), the 
roan who mistook Edward IV. forahigh- 
wrayroan. After some little altercation, 
they changed horses, the king giving his 
hunter for the tanner's cob worth about 
four shillings; but as soon as the tanner 
mounted the king's horse, it threw him. 
and the tanner gladly paid down a sum 
of money to get his old cob back again. 
King Edward now blew bis hunting-horn, 
and the courtiers gathered round him. 
'*1 hc^ [le. expect) I shall be hanged 
for this,” cried the tanner; but the king, 
fai menry pin, gave him the inanor of 
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Plumpton Park, with 300 mark* m year. 
—: Rtliques^ etc. 

TanakAusar {Sir), called in German 
Ritter Tannhduser, aTeutonic knight, 
who wins the love of Lisaura, a Mantuan 
lady. Hilario the philosopher often con¬ 
verses with the Ritter on supernatural 
subjects, and promises that Venus herself 
shall be his mistress, if be will summon 
up his courage to enter Venusberg. 
lannhauser starts on the mysterious 
journey, and Lisaura, hearing thereof, 
kills herself. At Venusberg the Ritter 
gives full swing to his pleasures, but in 
lime returns to Mantua, and makes his 
confession to pope Urban. His holiness 
says to him, “Man, you can no more 
hope for absolution than this staff which 
I hold in my hand can be expected to 
bud.*’ SoTannhfeuser flees in despair from 
Rome, and returns to Venusberg. Mean¬ 
while the pope’s staff actually docs sprout, 
and Urban sends in all directions fc|| the 
Ritter, but he is nowhere to be founo. 

(Tieck, in his Phantasus (i8ia) Intro¬ 
duces the story. Wagner (in 1845) 
brought out an operatic spectacle, called 
Tannfiauser. The companion of Tann- 
hkuser was Ex:khardt.) 

IT The tale of Tannhiluscr is sub¬ 
stantially the same as that of Thomas 
of Erceldoun, also called “Thomas the 
Rhymer,” who was so intimate with Failry 
folk that he could foretell what events 
would come to pass. He was also a bard, 
and wrote the famous lay of Sir Tristrem. 
The general belief is that the seer is not 
dead, but has been simply removed from 
the land of the living to Fa€ry-land, 
whence occasionally he emerges, to busy 
himself with human affairs. Sir W. Scott 
has introduced the legend in Castle Dan^ 
gerous, V. (See Erceldoun, p. 328.) 

TaouiflOiif the system of Taou, that 
invisible principle which pervades every¬ 
thing. Pope refers to this universal 
divine permeation in the well-known 
lines: it— 

Warms in ttie tun, nfrtahn in the breesn, 

Glowt in the itare, and blottoms in the treat, 

Llvet threuffh all life, extends through all eztmit, 
Spreads nnalvided, operatea unspent. 

Pti/i • Sssay en Mm, L (173*). 

Tapentried Chamber [The), a tale 
^ sir W, Scott, laid in tne reign of 
George IL There arc but two characters 
introduced General Browne goes on a 
visit to lord Woodville, and sleeps in the 
tapestered diamber.'* which is haunted. 


He sees the “lady in the Sacqtie,** 
describes her to lord Woodville next 
morning, and recognizes her picture in 
the portrait-gallery. 

Tho back of this form wat turned to me, and I could 
obserre, from the shoulders and neck, tt was that ni 
an old woman, whose dress was an old-fashioned 
gown, which, I think. Ladies call a sacque—that is, a 
sort of robe completely loose in the body, but gathered 
into broad plaits upon the neck and shoulders, which 
fall down to the ground, and termmate in a specie of 
train. 

Tapley (Mark), an honest, light¬ 
hearted young man, whose ambition Mras 
“ to come out jolly ” under the most 
unfavourable circumstances. Greatly at¬ 
tached to Martin Chuzzlewil, he leaves 
his comfortable situation at the Blue 
Dragon to accompany him to America, 
and in “ Eden ” has ample opportunities 
of “ being jolly *' so far as wretchedness 
could make him so. On his return to 
England, he marries Mrs. Lupin, and thus 
becomes landlord of the Blue Dragon.— 
Dickens: Martin Chuzxlewii, xiii., xxi., 
etc. (1843). 

Charles [K//. 9/ Fratue] was the Mark Tar 4 ey ol 
kings, and bore himself with his usuni “jollity ” under 
this afflicting newt. It was remarked of him that “no 
one could leso a kingdom with greater gaiety 
fFkOe. 

Tappertit (Sim, i.e. Simon), the ap- 

? rcntice of Gabriel Varden, locksmith, 
fe was just 20 in years, but aoo in con¬ 
ceit. An old-fashioned, thin-faced, sleek¬ 
haired, sharp-nosed, small-eyed little 
fellow was Mr. Sim Tappertit, about five 
feet high, but thoroughly convinced in his 
owm mind that he was both good-looking 
and above the middle size, in fact, rather 
tall than otherwise. His figure, which 
was slender, he was proud of; and with 
his legs, which in knee-breeches were 
perfect curiosities of littleness, he was 
enraptured, fie had also a secret notion 
that the power of his eye w'as irresistible, 
and be believed that he could subdue the 
haughtiest beauty “ by eyeing her.” Of 
course, Mr. Tappertit had an ambitious 
soul, and admired his master’s daughter 
Dolly. He was captain of the secret 
society of “’Prentice Knights,” whose 
object was “ vengeance against their 
tyrant masters.” After the Gordon riots, 
in which Tappertit took a leading part, 
he was found “ burnt and bruised, with 
a gun-shot wound in his body, and both 
his legs crushed into shapeless ugliness.” 
The cripple, by the locksmith’s aid, 
tamed shoe-black under an archwav 
near the Horse Guards, thrived in hui 
vocation, and married widow a 
rag-and-bone collector. White an ap* 
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prentice, Miss Mi|^gs, the ' * protestant ” 
shrewish servant of Mrs, Varden, cast 
an eye of hope on “ Simmun ; ” but the 
conceited puppy pronounced her “de¬ 
cidedly scraggy,” and disregarded the 
soft impeachment.— Dickens: Bamaby 
(1841). (See Sylli, p. 1068.) 

Taproba'na, the island of Ceylon,— 
Ariosto : Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Tapwell [Timothy), husband of 
Froth, put into business by Wellborn's 
father, whose butler he was. When 
Wellborn was reduced to beggary, 
Timothy behaved most insolently to him ; 
but as soon as he supposed he was about 
to marry the rich dowager lady All worth, 
the rascal fawned on him like a whipped 
cur.— Massinger: A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts (1625). 

^9X%\T}u Hillof), in Meath, Ireland, 
Here the kings, the clergy, the princes, 
and the bards used to assemble in a large 
hall, to consult on matters of public im¬ 
portance. 

Th« harp that once thro' Tara's halls 
The soul of mu&ic shad, 

Now han^s as mute on Tara's walls 
As if that soul were fled. 

Jiff : Irish MeUdus (“ The Harp that Once . , .* 

*814). 

The Fes of Tara, the triennial con¬ 
vention established by 011am Fodlah or 
Ollav Fola, in b.c. 900 or 950. When 
business was over, the princes banqueted 
together, each under bis shield suspended 
by the chief herald on the wall according 
to precedency. In the reign of Cormac, 
the palace of Tara was 900 feet square, 
and contained 150 apartments, and 150 
dormitories each for sixty sleepers. As 
many as 1000 guests were daily enter¬ 
tain^ in the hall. 

Tara’s Psaltery or Psalter of Tara, 
the great national register or chronicles 
of Ireland, read to the assembled princes 
when they met in Tara's Hall In public 
conference. 

Th«lr tribe, uUd, their hlsrh desr**, 
Wumairui Tara's FsmiUry. 

CmmFbtU: &C9nnsrt Child, 

Tarpa (Sirius Metius), a famous 
critic of the Augustan age. He sat in 
the temple of Apollo with four colleagues 
to judge the merit of theatrical p&ces 
before they were produced in public. 

He fives lUinseif out for another Tatpe; deddes 
bddljr, end supports hts oplnloas wkh toudaess euA 
ohst\nacy,‘‘mJUsei^*: Gil Bias, xl. to 

Tarps^ian Book. So called from 
Tarpda, daughter of Spuriui Tarpdus 


governor of the citadel on the Saturnian 
(f,d. CapitoUne) Hill of Rome. The story 
is that the Sabines bargained with the 
Roman maid to open the gates to them, 
for the “ornaments on their arms.” Af 
they passed through the gates, they threw 
on her their shields, saying, “These are 
the ornaments we bear on our arms.” 
She was crushed to death, and buried on 
the Tarpeian Hill. Ever after, traitors 
were put to death by being hui led head¬ 
long from the hill-top. 

Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thenou 

Into destruction ca^t him. 

Shakesytart: Ceritlanus, act ill. SC. i (tflio). 

N.B.—G. GilfiUan, in his introduction 
to Longfellow’s poems, makes an erro¬ 
neous allusion to the Roman traitress. 
He says Longfellow's “ornaments, un¬ 
like those of the Sabine [sic] maid, have 
not crushed him.” 

Tarquin, a name of terror in Roman 
nurseries. 

The nurse, to stiU her child, will tell my story. 

And frif bt her crying babe with Tarquln's name. 

Shaktsyeart : Xayt o/Luertu (X594). 

The Fall of Tarquin, The well-known 
Roman story of Sextus Tarquinius and 
Lucretia has been dramatized by various 
persons, as; N. Lee {1679); John Howard 
Payne, Brutus or The Fall of Tarquin 
(1820)—this is the tragedy in which 
Edmund Kean appeared with his son 
Charles at Glasgow, the father taking 
* ‘ Brutus ” and the son ‘ ‘ Titus. ” Arnault 
produced a tragedy in French, entitled 
Lucrice, in 1792; and Ponsard in 1843. 
Alheri has a tragedy called Brutus^ on the 
same subject It also forms indirectly the 
subject of one of the lays of lord Macaulay, 
called The Battle of the Lxike Regillus 
(1842), a battle undertaken by the Sabines 
tor tne restoration of Tarquin, but in 
which the king and his two sons were 
left dead upon the field. 

Tarquinius [Sextus), having violated 
Lucretia wife of Tarquinius Collatinus, 
caused an insurrection in Rome, whereby 
the magistracy of kings was changed for 
that of consuls. 

IT A parallel case is given in Spanish 
history: Roderick the (]k>th, king of 
Spain, having violated Florinda daugh¬ 
ter of count Julian, was the cause of 
Tulian’s inviting over the Moors, who 
Invaded Spain, drove Roderick from the 
throne, and the Gothic dynasty was set 
aside for ever, , 

Tartaro, the Basque Cydopt; of 
giant stature and cahnibal habits, hot not 
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withoat ft rough hmfummie. Intellectu¬ 
ally very low in the scale, and invariably 
beaten in all contests vrith men. Galled 
in spirit by his ill success, the giant 
c^mits suicide, Tartaro, the son of a 
king, was made a monster out of punish¬ 
ment, and was never to lose his deformity 
till he married. One day, he asked a 
girl to be his bride, and on being refused, 
sent her “a talking ring/’ which talked 
without ceasing immediately she put it 
on ; so she cut off her finger and threw it 
into a large pond, and there the Tartaro 
drowned himself.— Rev, W, Web iter: 
Basque Legends, 1-4 (1876). 

In one of the Basque legends, Tartaro 
is represented as a Polyph€mos. (See 
ULYSSEft AND POLYPHEMOS.) 

Tartlftt {Tim), servant of Mrs. Patty¬ 
pan, to whom also he is engaged to be 
married. He says, " I loves to see life, 
because vy, 'tis so agreeable.'*— Cobb: 
The First Floor, 1 . a (1756-1818). ^ 

TftrtillFa (a syL), the chief character 
and title of a comedy by Moli^re {1664). 
Taxtuffc is a religious hypocrite and im¬ 
postor, who uses “ religion ” as the means 
of gaining money, covering deceit, and 
promoting sdf-indulgence. He is taken 
up by one Orgon, a man of property, 
who promises him his daughter in mar¬ 
riage ; but his true character being ex¬ 
posed, he is not only turned out of the 
house, but is lodged m jail for felony. 

(Isaac Bickerstaff has adapted Moli^re's 
comedy to the English stage, under the 
title of The Hypocrite {1768). Tarluffe 
he calls ** Dr. Cantwell," and Orgon “ sir 
John Lambert." It is thought that ‘' Tar- 
tuffe " is a caricature of P6re la Chaise, 
the confessor of Louis XIV., who was 
very fond of truffles (French, tartuffes), 
and that this suggested the name to the 
dramatist.) 

Tartuffe (fCaiser), William 1. the king 
of Prussia and German emperor (1797- 
1888), 

I writ* to YOU. my dear Auf^sta, 

To •«» wo’re had a roglar " buster. 

Ton tnoutand Frenchmen sent below; 

*'PniiM God, from whom all blessings flow.* 
Pwuh (during tho Franco*Prussian wa^. 

pass no opinion on this allusion, 
but simply state an historic fact; and the 
quotation given suffices to confirm it. 

TartmA of tEo ftaTolutiou. J. 

N. Pache is 10 called by Carlyle (1740- 
1823). 

•wiM PmIm 8itt tfl*ek4wftd*<l, Srogal, th* wemdu of 


hit own ally for humility of mind. ... Sit tSer*. Tar> 
tuflie, till wanted.— 

Task ( The), a poem in blank verse, in 
six books, of about five hundred lines 
each, by Cowper. The books arc called 
respectively “The Sofa," “The Time¬ 
piece," “The Garden," “The Winter’s 
Evening," “The Morning Walk," and 
** The Evening Walk " {1783-5). 

Tasnar, an enchanter, who aided the 
rebel army arrayed against Misnar sultan 
of Delhi. A female slave undertook to 
kill the enchanter, and went with the 
sultan's sanction to carry out her promise. 
She presented herself to Tasnar and Ahu'- 
bal, and presented papers which she said 
she had stolen. Tasnar, suspecting a trick, 
ordered her to be bow-strung, and then 
detected a dagger concealed about her 
person. Tasnar now put on the slave's 
dress, and, transformed into her likeness, 
went to the sultan's tent. The vizier 
commanded the supposed slave to pros¬ 
trate “ herself " before she approached the 
throne, and while prostrate he cut oflf 
“her" head. The king was angry, but 
the vizier replied, “This Is not the slave, 
but the enchanter. Fearing this mi^ht 
occur, I gave the slave a pass-word, which 
this deceiver did not give, and was thus 
betrayed. So perish all the enemies of 
Mahomet and Misnar his vicegerent upon 
earth! C. Morell [J. Ridley]: Tales 

of the Genii, vi. (1751). 

Tasnim, a fountain in Mahomet's 
paradise; so called from its being con¬ 
veyed to the very highest apartments of 
the celestial mansions. 

They shall drink of pure wine . . . and the water 
mixed therewith shall be of Tasnim, a fountain 
whereof those shall drink who approach near unto the 
dirine presence.—.4/ Kordn, m, 

Taftfto and Leonora. When Tasso 
the poet lived in the court of Alfonso II. 
the reigning duke of Ferrara, he fell in 
love with Leonora d’Este (a syl,) the 
duke’s sister; but '' she saw it not or 
viewed W'itb disdain" his oassion, and 
the poet, moneyless, fled naif mad to 
Naples. After an absence of two years,, 
in which the poet was almost starved to 
death by extreme poverty, bis friends, 
together with Leonora, induced the duke 
to receive him back ; but no sooner did he 
reach Ferrara than Alfonso sent him to 
an asylum, and here he was kept for 
•even years, when he was liberated by 
the instigation of the pope. But he died 
ioon aftciwards (i544’'iS95)* 
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Tajrtt, m farce by Foote (lySS). to 
expose the imposition of pictur^ealert 
and sellers of virtu generally. 

Taating X>eatli. The rabbis say 

there are three drops of gall on the sword 
of death : one drops in the mouth and the 
man dies ; from the second the pallor of 
death is suffused ; from the third the 
carcase turns to dust.— PureJuu: His 
Pilgrimage (1613). 

Tati'niia, a Greek who joined the 
crusaders with a force of 200 men armed 
with ‘ * crooked sabres '* and bows. These 
Greeks, like the Parthians. were famous 
in retreat; but when a drought came they 
all sneaked off home. — Tassc : Jerusalem 
Delivered, riii. (1575). 

TatiuJi {Achilles), the acolyte, an 
officer in the Varangian guard.—.Sir W, 
Scott: Count Ro^t ^ Paris (time, 
Rufus). 

Tatlanthe (3 syl,), the favourite of 
Fadladinida (queen of Quecrummania 
and wife of Chrononhotonihologos). She 
extols the warlike deeds of the king, 
supposing the queen will feel flattered by 
her praises ; and Fadladinida exclaims, 

Art mad, Tatlanthe? Your talk’s dis¬ 
tasteful. . . . You are too pertly lavish 
in his praise t" She then guesses that 
the queen loves another, and says to 
herself, “ I see that I must tack about,’* 
and happening to mention the captive 
king,” Fadladinida exclaims, “That’s 
he I that’s he I that's be I I’d die ten 
thousand deaths to set him free,” Ulti¬ 
mately the queen promises marriage to 
both the captive king and Ri^ura- 
Funnidos “ to make matters ea.sy." Then, 
turning to her favourite, she says— 

And now, Tatlantho, thou art all my cara; 

Where shafl 1 And thee such another pairt 

Pity that you, who've served so lonx and wdl, 

Should die a rlrgin and lead apes In hell. 

Choose for yourself, dear fdrt. our empire round ; 

Your portion Is twelve hundred Uiousand pound. 

Carry: CkroHonh^o 9 Uh 9 logos ( 1734 )* 

Tatler {The\ a serial started by 
Ricliard Steele in 1709, and continued to 
X711. 

Tattld, a man who ruins characters 
by innuendo, and so denies a scandal as 
to confirm it. He is a mixture of *• fying, 
foppery, vanity, cowardice, brag, Iben- 
tiousness, and ugliness, but a professed 
beau *' (act i). Tattle is entrapped into 
marriage with Mrs. FYaiL-^Ciifigme .• 
Love for Love (1695). 

(“Mrs. Candour,*'in Sheridan's SHsool 


for Scandal (1777), is a Tattle in petti 
coats.) 

Tattyoorasn, a handsome girl, with 
lustrous dark hair and eyes, who dressed 
very neatly. She was taken from the 
Foundling Hospital (London) by Mr. 
Meagles to wait upon his daughter. 
Tattycorara was called in the hospital 
Harriet Beadle. Harriet was changed 
first to Hatty, then to Tatty, and Coram 
was added because the Foundling Hospital 
was established by Captain Coram. She 
was most impulsively passionate, and when 
excited had no control over herself. Misb 
Wade enticed her away for a time, but after¬ 
wards she returned to her first friends,— 
Dickens: Little Dorrit (1857). 

Tavern of Europe {The), Parit 
was called by prince Bismarck, Lt Cabaret 
de T Eurofe, 

Tawn^ ( The), Alexandre Bonvici'no 
the historian was called II Morelto (1514- 

1564). 

Tawny Coata, sumpners, apparitors, 
officers whose business it was to summon 
offenders to the courts ecclesiastical 
attendants on bishops. 

The bishop of London met him, attended on by 1 
foodty coropeiw of fontlemeti In tawny coatt.—. 
Chranickt 839 (1561K 

Taylor, “ the water-poet,” called the 
Swan of the Thames, He wrote four 
score books, but never learnt “ so much 
as the accidents ” (1580-1654). 

Taylor, their better Charon, lends an oar, 

Once Swan of Tbamea, tho' now he sing* no more. 

Po^t; Tht Duntiad, in. 19 (171^. 

Taylor {Dr. Chevalier yoAn), He 
called himself “ Opihalminator, Ponti* 
ficial. Imperial, and Royal” He died 
1767, Hogarth has introduced him in 
his famous picture “The Undertakers' 
Arms.” He is one of the three figure* 
atop, to the left hand of the spectator; 
the other two are Mrs. Mapp and Dr. 
Ward. 

Teaclier of Cfarmany ( The), Philip 
Melancthon, the reformer {1497-1560). 

Teaoliwoll {Mrs.), a pseudonym of 
lady Ellinor Fenn, wife of sir John Fenn, 
of East Dereham, Norfolk. 

Teaigue (z an Irish lad, taker 
into the service of colonel Careless, a 
rovalist, whom he serves with exemplary 
fidelity. He is alwavs blundering, and 
always brewing mischief, with the most 
innocent intentions. Hii bulls and 
blunders are amusing and cbaimcteristic. 
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^Howard: The Committee (1670),altered 
bf T Knight into The Honest Thieves, 

Who . . hM not a recolioctioo of the incotnparablo 
Johnatoivo f/rixA ychnstafu] to “Toaffue.'* ptc- 
turesquely draped in his blanket, and pouring forth 
his exquinte humour and mellifluous brogue in equal 
measufe \-~Mrs C. Mathews: Tta TabU Talk. 

• • The anecdote of Munden, as** Oba- 
diah/' when Johnstone, as ** Teague,’’ 
poured a bottle of lamp-oil down his 
throat instead of sherry-and-water, Is one 
of the raciest ever told. (See Obadiah, 
p. 766.) 

Tearless Battle {The), a battle 
fought B.C. 367, between the Lace¬ 
daemonians and the combined armies of 
the Arcadians and Argives (2 syl.). Not 
one of the Spartans fell, so that, as 
Plutarch says, they call it " The Tearless 
Battle.” 

if Not one was killed in the Abyssinian 
expedition under sir R. Napier (1867-8), 

Tears—Amber. The tears shed by 
the sisters of Pha'eton were convened 
into amber — Greek Fable. 

Around thee shall glisten the loveliest embet 

That ever the sorrowing sea bird hath wept, 
r. M—rt: Lalla Rockh (“Fire-Worshippert,^ itiy). 

(According to Pliny {^Natural History, 
xxxvii. a, ii), aml>er is a concretion of 
birds' tears. But the birds were the 
sisters of Meleilger, who never cesised 
weeping for his untimely death.) 

Tearsheet [Doll), a common cour* 
tezan.— Shakespeare: 2 Henry / V, (1598). 

Teasle [Sir Peter), a man who, in 
old age, married a country girl who 
was lively and fond of pleasure. Sir 
Peter was for ever nagging at her for her 
inferior birth and rustic ways, but secretly 
loving her and admiring her naiveH, 
He says to Rowley, " 1 am the swcetcsi- 
tempered man alive, and hate a teasing 
temper, and so I tell her ladyship a 
hundred times a day.’* 

No one could deliver such s dialogue as U found in 
"thr Peter Teaxic," with such point «s T. King 
iSos]. He excelled in • quiet, sententious manner of 
speech. There was an epigrammatic style in every¬ 
thing he uttered. His voice was musical, his action 
slow, his countenance betvlgnant and yet Arm.— 
fTmthns: L 4 /i ^Sheridan (1B17I. 

Lady Ttaule, a lively, innocent, countiv 
maiden, who married sir Peter, old enougn 
to be her ^andfather. Planted in London 
in the whirl of the season, she formed a 
liaison with Joseph Surface; but being 
saved from dis^ace. repented and re-^ 
tQTm^^Sfuriaan : School for Scandal 
l*777)- 


On April s, ^797, Miss Farren, about to marry th» 
earl of Derby, took her Anal leave ctf the stage in the 
character of **lady Teazto." Her conciuding words 
were applicable in a very remarkable degree to her¬ 
self: Let me request, lady Sneerwell, that you wiO 
make my respects to the scandalous college of which 
you ere e member, and inforni them that l^y Teaxle. 
licentiate, begs leave to return the diploma th^ 
granted her, as she now leaves off practice, and kilu 
characters no longer." A passionate burst of tears 
here revealed the sensibility of the speaker, while a 
stunning burst of applause followed from the audience, 
and the curtain was drawn down upon the play; for no 
more would be listened tn.—i/rr. C. MatHsws 

Tenth. Rigord, an historian of the 
thiitecnth century, tells us that the number 
of human teeth was reduced when Chos- 
roKs the Persian carried away the true 
cross discovered by St. Helena. Before 
that time Christians were furnished with 
thirty and in some cases with thirty-two 
teeth, but since then no human being has 
bad more than twenty-three teeth* (Sec 
Historiens de France, xviii.) 

*.* The normal number of teeth is 
thirty-two still. This historic fact" is 
of a piece with that which ascribes to 
woman one rib more than to man [Gen, 
ii. ai, aa). 

Teetotal. The origin of this word 
is ascribed to Richard (Dicky) Turner, 
who, in addressing a temperance meeting 
in September, 1833, reduplicated the word 
tota/ to give it emphasis : ** We not only 
want total abstinence, we want more, we 
want t-total abstinence.” The novelly 
and force of the expression took the 
meeting by storm. 

It is not correct to ascrit^e the word to 
Mr. Swindlehurst of Preston, who ts 
erroneously said to have stultcrcd. 

N.B.—Both these statements arc mere 
tales. The fact is this : The old temper¬ 
ance party used to place O. P. (Old 
Pledge) after their names; Out the new 
party put T. (total) after their names. 

Mw{The), Anacreon, born 
at Teios, in Ionia, and called by Ovid 
(Tristia, ii. 364) 7 >la Afusa (b,c, 563- 
478). 

Th. Seta, nd th. Tda Mu. . .. {iimunM mm> 

dnacfroH] 

Have found the fame your shores refuse. 

Syrm :Den Staan, lU. 86 (** The Isles of Greece, "ttaoi. 

Probably Bvron meant StmonTdfts 
of Ceos. Horace (a Odes i, 38) speaks of 
**CeaB munera naenise,” meaning Simon» 
idln; but Setos or Scio properly means 
Chios, one of the seven places which laid 
daim to Homer. Both Ceos and Chios 
are isles of Greece. 

Tailo ( 5 /.), a Welsh saint, who took 
an active pm against the Pelagian 
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heresy. When he died» three cities con¬ 
tended for his body, but happily the 
multiplication of the dead body into three 
put an end to the strife. Capgravc 
insists that the ipsissime body was at 
LlandafF .—English Mariyrology. 

Teirtu’s Harp, which played of 
itself, merely by being asked to do so, 
and when desired to cease playing did 
so .—The MaHnogion {“ Kilhwch and 
Olwen," twelfth century). 

% St. Dunstan's harp discoursed most 
enchanting music without being struck 
by amr player. 

IT The harp of the giant, in the talc of 
yach and the Bean-Stalk, played of 
Itself. In one of the old Welsh tales, 
the dwarf named Dewryn Fychan stole 
from a giant a similar harp. 

Telemachos, the only son of Ulysses 
and Peneldp6. When Ulysses had been 
absent from home nearly twenty years, 
Telemachos went to f^los and Sparta to 
gain information about him. Nestor re¬ 
ceived him hospitably at Pylos, and sent 
him to Sparta, where Menelaos told him 
the prophecy of Proteus (a syl.) concern¬ 
ing Ulysses. Tclcmachos then returned 
home, where he found his father, and 
assisted him in slaying the suitors. Tcle- 
machos was accompanied in his voyage 
by the goddess of wisdom, under the 
form of Mentor, one of his father's 
friends. (See Telkmaquk.) — Greek 
Fable, 

T^lemaqne (Lei Aventures de), a 
French prose epic, in twenty-foiu books, 
by F^nelon (i6^). The first six books 
contain the story of the hero’s adventures 
told to Calypso, as iEneas told the story 
of the burning of Troy and his travels 
from Troy to Carthage to queen Dido. 
T^l6maque says to the goddess that he 
started with Mentor from Ithilca in 
search of his father, who had been absent 
from home for nearly twenty years. He 
first went to inquire of old Nestor If he 
could give him any information on the 
subject, and Nestor told him to go to 
Sparta, and have an mtenricw with 
Menelftos. On leaving Laoedaemonia, he 
got shipwrecked off the coast of Si^y, 
but was kindly entertained by ki^ 
Acestte, who furnished him with a ship 
to take him home (bk. 1). This ship 
falling into the bands of some Egyptians, 
be was parted from Mentor, and sent 
to feed sheep in Egypt King Sesostris, 


who conceived a high opinion of the 
young man, would have sent him home, 
but he died; and T6ldmaque was in¬ 
carcerated by his successor in a dungeon 
overlooking the sea (bk. il). After a time, 
he was released, and sent to Tyre. Here 
he would have been put to death by 
Pygmalion, had he not been rescued by 
Astarb^, the king’s mistress (bk. iii.). 
Again he embark*^, reached Cyprus, and 
sailed thence to Crete. In this passage he 
saw Amphitrltft, the wife of the sea>god, in 
her magnificent chariot drawn by sea¬ 
horses (bk. iv.). On landing in Crete, he 
was told the tale of king Idomihseus (4 
syl ,), who made a vow if he reached home 
in safety after the siege of Troy, to offer 
in sacrifice the first living bekig that came 
to meet him. This happened to be his 
own son ; but when Idomeneus proceeded 
to do according to his vow, the Cretans 
were so indignant that they drove him 
from the island. Being without a ruler, 
the islanders asked T616maque to be their 
king (bk. v.). This he declined, but 
Mentor advised the Cretans to place the 
reins of government in the hands of Aris- 
todSmos. On leaving Crete, the vessel 
was again wrecked, and T6l6maque with 
Mentor was cast on the island of Calypso 
(bk. vi,). Calypso fell in love with the 
jroung prince, and, in order to detain him 
m her island, burnt the ship which 
Mentor had built to cany him home. 
Mentor, however, being resolved to quit 
the island, threw Ttfl^raaquc from a 
crag into the sea, and then leaped in after 
him. They had now to swim for their 
lives, and keep themselves afloat till thw 
were picked up bv some Tyrians (bk. vii.). 
The captain of the ship was very friendly 
to T^^maque, and promised to take him 
to Ithaca, but the pilot by mistake landed 
him on Salentum (bk. ix.). Here T616- 
maque, being told that his father was 
dead, determined to go down to the 
infernal regions to see him (bk. xviil.). In 
hadfts be was informed that Ulysses was 
still alive (bk. xix.). So he returned to 
the upper earth (bk. xxii.). embarked 
again, and this time rea<^ed Ithaca, 
where he found his father; and Mentor 
left him. 

Tgll (Gttglu/Ma or William), chief of 
the contederates of the forest cantons 
of Switzerland, and son-in-law of 
Walter Furst. Having refused to saJute 
the Austrian cap which Qessler, the 
governor, had set up in the market-place 
of Altorf, he was condemned to shoot an 
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apple from the head of his own son. 
Te^ succeeded in this perilous task, but. 
letting fall a concealed arrow, was asked 
by Gessler with what intent he had se> 
creted iL “To kill thee, tyrant,” he 
replied, “ If I had failed.” The governor 
now ordered him to be carried in chains 
across lake Lucerne to Ktissnacht Castle, 
“ there to be devoured alive by reptiles ; ” 
but, a violent storm having arisen on the 
lake, he was unchained, that he might 
take the helm. Gessler was on board, 
and when the vessel neared the castle. 
Tell leapt ashore, gave the boat a push 
into the lake, and shot the governor. 
After this he liberated his country from 
the Austrian yoke (1307). 

1i This story of William Tell is told 
of a host of persons. For example : 
Egil, the brother of Wayland, was com¬ 
manded by king Nidung to shoot an 
apple from the head of his son. Egil, 
like Tell, look two arrows, and being 
asked why, replied, as Tell dic^ to 
Gessler, “ To shoot thee, tyrant, if 1 fail 
in my task.” 

IT A similar story is told of Olaf and 
Eindridi, in Norway. King Olaf dared 
Eindridi to a trial of skill. An apple 
was placed on the head of Eindridi’s son, 
and the king shooting at it grazed the 
boy's head, but the father carried off the 
apple clean. Eindridi had concealed an 
arrow to aim at the king, if the boy had 
been injured. 

IT Another Norse tale is told of Hemingr 
and Harald son of Sigurd (1066). After 
various trials of skill, Harald told llemingr 
to shoot a nut from the head of Bjorn, 
his young brother. In this he succeeded, 
not with an arrow, but with a spear. 

If A similar tale is related of Gcyti, son 
of Aslak, and the same Harald. The 
place of trial was the Faroe Isles. In 
this case also it was a nut placed on the 
head of Bjorn. 

^ Saxo Grammaticus tells nearly the 
same story of Toki, the Danish hero, and 
Harald; out in this trial of skill Toki 
killed Harald.— Danorum Rtgum Hero- 
UfMue Historia (1514). 

If Reginald Scot says that Puncher shot 
a penny placed on his son's head, but 
had another arrow ready to slay the 
duke Remgrave who had set him the 
task U584), 

N.B.—It is said of Domitian, the 
Roman emperor, that if a boy held up 
his hands with the fingers spread, he 
could shoot eight arrows in succession 


through the spaces without touching one 
of the fingers. 

% The Story Is told of Korroglu, the 
famous Persian bandit poet. When the 
lad Demurchy Oglou applied to be ad¬ 
mitted into bis band, Kurroglu com¬ 
manded him to sit on the ground in the 
Persian manner. He then placed an 
apple on the lad's head with a ring from 
his own finger on the top of it. The 
bandit shot sixty arrows through the ring. 
As the lad neither winced nor changed 
colour, he was instantly admitted into the 
band. 

H William of Cloudeslcy, to show the 
king his skill in shooting, bound his 
eldest son to a stake, put an apple on his 
head, and at the distance of 300 feet, cleft 
the apple in two without touching the 
boy. 

1 tiav* a son la seven yest old. 

He is to me full dear. 

1 will hyin tye to a stake . . . 

A.nd Uy an apple upon bis head. 

And 1^0 six score paces hytn fro. 

And 1 rayselfe with a broacf arrow 
Will cleve the apple In two. 

: XeUfmt. 

(Similar feats of skill are told of Adam 
Bell and Clyra of the Clough.) 

Historic facts in confirmation of Tilts 
exploit. In Altorf market-place, the spot 
is still pointed out where Tell shot the 
apple from his son's head, and Kissling's 
statue has four reliefs on the pedestal: Ji) 
Tell shooting the apple ; (2) Tell leaping 
from the boat; (3) Gessler’s death ; and (4) 
the death of Tell at Schachenbacb. Of 
course, there are no proofs of the historic 
fact, any more than the numerous tradi¬ 
tions and monuments of Romulus are a 
proof that such a person ever existed, or 
Tennyson's Idylls of king Arthur and his 
knights of the Table-Round. 

Sm Romm fire in Hampden’s bosom swell, 

And fate and freedom in the shaft of TeH. 

Campbtll: PUasures a/Jfio/t, i. (1799^. 

fl^e legend of William Tell has 
furnished Florian with the subject of a 
novel in French (1788); A. M. Lemierre 
with his tragedy of Guillaume Tell (1766); 
Schiller with a tragedy in German, Wth 
helm Tell (1804); Knowles with a tragedy 
in English, William Tell (1840); and 
Rossini with the opera of Guglielmtf 
Tell, in Italian, 1829.) 

Macready's performance In TellitCnswtts’sdrmwm^ 
Is always lint rate. No actor ever affected me mom 
than Macready did In some scenes of that i^y 

Tellus’ff Son, Antaeos son of Posei'* 
don and G6, a giant wrestler of lib'yh, 
whoM strength was irresistible ao loi^ m 
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he touched his mother [tarih). Hercul^St 
knowing this, lifted him into the air, and 
crashed him to death. Near the town of 
Tingis, in Mauritania, is a hill in the shape 
of a man called “ The Hill of Antasos,” 
and said to be his tomb. 

So some have feifned that Tellus ftant son 

Drew many new-born lives from his deed mother { 
Another rose as soon as one was done. 

And twenty lost, vet still remained another. 

For when he fell and kissed the barren heath, 

His parent straight inspired successive breath. 

And the' hemelf was .dead, yet ransemed him from 
death. 

/». Fletcher: The Purple Island^ lx. (1633). 

T Similarly, Bernado del Carpio 
lifted Orlando in his arms, and squeezed 
him to death, because his body was proof 
against any instrument of war. 

Tg'xnir, i.e. Tamerlane. The word 
occurs in Paradise Lost, xi. 389 (1665). 

Temlika, king of the serpents, in the 
island of serpents. King Temliha vras 
**a small yellow serpent, of a glowing 
colour," with the gift of human speech, 
like the serpent which tempted Eve.— 
Comtt de Caylus : Oriental Tales (“ His¬ 
tory of Aboutaleb," 1743). (See Speech 
ASCEIBED TO DUMB ANIMALS, p. 1034.) 

Tam'ora, in Ulster, the palace of 
the Caledonian kings in Ireland. The 
southern kingdom was that of the Fir- 
bolg or Belgae from South Britain, whose 
seat of government was at Atha, in 
Connaught. 

Tem'ora, in eight books, the longest 
of the Ossianic prose-poems. The sub¬ 
ject is the dethronement of the kings of 
Connaught, and the consolidation of the 
two Irish kingdoms in that of Ulster. It 
must be borne in mind that there were 
two colonies in Ireland—one the Fir- 
bolg or British Belgae, settled in the 
south, whose king was called the “lord 
of At^," from Atha, in Connaught, the 
seat of government; and the other the 
Cael, from Caledonia, in Scotland, whose 
seat of government was Tem6ra, in 
Ulster. When Crothar was ** lord of 
Atha," he wished to unite the two 
kingdoms, and with this view carried off 
CcmlAma, only child of the rival king, 
and married her. The Caledonians of 
Scotland interfered, and Conar the 
brother of Fingal was sent with an army 
against the usurper, conquered him, 
reduced the south to a tributary state, 
and restored in his own person the 
kingdom of Ulster. Alter a few years. 
Comae VL (a minor) became king oif 
Ulster and over-lord of Connaught. The 


Fir-bolg seizing this opportunity of re¬ 
volt, C^irbar "lord of Atha " threw off 
his subjection, and murdered the yp'mg 
king in his palace of Temora. r ingm 
int^ered in behalf of the Gaels ; but no 
sooner had he landed in Ireland, than 
Cairbar invited Oscar (Fingal’s grandson) 
to a banquet, picked a quarrel with him, 
and both fell dead, each by the other's 
hand. On the death of Cairbar, Foldath 
became leader of the Fir-bolg, but was 
slain by Fillan son of Fingal. Fillan, in 
turn, was slain by Cathmor brother of 
Cairbar. Fingal now took the lead of 
his army in person, slew Cathmor, re¬ 
duced the Fir-bolg to subjection, and 
placed on the throne Ferad-Artho, the 
only surviving descendant of Conar (first 
of the kings of Ulster of Caledonian 
race). 

Tempe (a syl.), a valley in Greece, 
between mount Olympus and mount 
Ossa. The word was employed by the 
Greek and Roman poets as a synonpn 
for any valley noted for its cool shades, 
singing birds, and romantic scenery. 

They would have khougrht, who heard the ctialai. 

They saw In Tempi’s vale her native atuids. 

Amidst the festal-sounding shades. 

To some unweaned minstrel daiMtiDg. 

C«lUns: Ode Ut the PasHene (174^. 

TBMPBST [The), a drama bv 
Shakespeare (1609). ftospero and his 
daughter Miranda lived on a desert 
island, enchanted by Syedrax who was 
dead. 'Fhe only other inhabitants were 
Caliban, the son of Sycorax, a strange 
misshapen thing like a gorilla, and Ariel 
a sprite, who bad been imprisoned by 
Sycorax for twelve years in the rift of a 
pine tree, from which Prospero set him 
free. One day, Prospero saw a ship off 
the island, and raised a tempest to wreck 
it. By this means, his brother Anthonio, 
prince Ferdinand, and the king of Naples 
were brought to the island. Now, it must 
be known that Prospero was once duke of 
Milan ; but his brother Anthonio, aided 
by the king of Naples, had usurped the 
throne, and set Prospero and Miranda 
adriff in a small boat, whid^ was wind- 
driven to this desert island. Ferdinand 
son of the king of Naples) and Miranda 
ell in love with each other, and the rest 
of the shipwrecked party being brought 
together by Ariel, Anthonio asked forgb^ 
ness of his brother, Prospero was restored 
to his dukedom, and the whole party 
was conducted by Arid with prosperous 
breezes back to lyg; 
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(Dryden has a drama calle'l Tfu Tem-- 
pest, 1668.) 

Tempest { The), a sobriquet of mar¬ 
shal lunot, one of Napoleon’s generals, 
noted for his martial impetuosity (1771- 
1813). 

Tempest {The Han. Mr.), late go¬ 
vernor of Senegambia. He was the son 
of lord Hurricane; impatient, irascible, 
headstrong, and poor. He says he never 
was in smooth water since he was bom, 
for, being only a younger son, his father 
gave him no education, taught him 
nothing, and then buffeted him for being 
a dunce. 

First I was turned Into the armjf ; there 1 got broken 
bones and einptv pockets. 7 'lien 1 was banished to 
the coast of Africa, to gorem the savaifes of Sene* 
l^ambia. — 7 'Ar of fortune, ikCt)L x. 

Miss Emily [Tempest], daughter of Mr. 
Tempest; a great wit of very lively parts. 
Her father wanted her to marry sir David 
Daw, a great lout with plenty of money, 
but she hxed her heart on captain HAry 
Woodville, the son of a man mined by 
gambling. The prospect was not cheer¬ 
ing, but Penruddock came forward, and, 
by making them rich, made them happy. 
— Cumberland: The Wheel of FoHune 
(> 779 )- 

T«mpest {Lady Betty), a lady with 
beauty, fortune, and family, whose bead 
was turned by plays and romances. She 
fancied a plain man no better than a 
fool, and resolved to marry only a gpy, 
fashionable, dashing young spark. Hav¬ 
ing rejected many offers because the 
suitor did not come up to her ideal, she 
was gradually left in the cold. Now she 
is company only for aunts and cousins, 
in ball-rooms is a wallflower, and in 
society generally is esteemed a piece of 
fashionable lumber.— Goldsmith: A CitU 
ten of the World, xxviii. (1759). 

Templars (Knights), an order of 
knighthood founded tn 1118 for the 
defence of the Temple in Jerusalem. 
Dissolved in 13x2, when their lands, etc., 
were transferred to the Hospitallers. The 
Templaxa wore a white robe with a red 
cross; but the Hospitallers a black robe 
with a white cross. 

Temple ( The), When Solomon was 
dying, be prayed that he might reinaki 
standing till the Temple was completely 
finished. The prayer was granted, and 
he remained leaning on his staff till the 
Temple was.completed, when the staff 
was gnawed through ^ a worm, and the 


body fell to the ground.— Charles White: 
The Cashmere Shawl. 

Temple (Launcelot), the nom deplume 
of John Armstrong, the poet {1709 1779). 

Temple (A/iVj). governess at Lowood’a 
Institution, and the good genius of the 
family.— Charlotte Bronti: fane Eyre 

(1847)* 

Temple Bar, called '* The City Gol¬ 
gotha," because the heads of traitors, 
etc., were at one time exposed there after 
decapitation. The Bar was removed in 
1878. 

Templeton (Laurence), the pseudo¬ 
nym under which sir W. Scott published 
Ivanhoe. The preface is initialed L. T., 
and the dedication is to the Rev. Dr. 
Dryasdust {1820). 

Ten Animal a in Paradise ( The). 
According to Mohammedan belief, ten 
animals, besides man. are admitted into 
heaven : (i) Kratirn, Ketrnir, or Catnier, 
the dog of the seven sleepers ; (2) Ba¬ 
laam’s ass; (3) Solomon’s ant; {4) Jonah's 
whale; (5) the calf [xiV] offered to [ehovah 
by Abraham in lieu of Isaac ; (6) the ox 
of Moses ; (7) the camel of the prophet 
Salech or Saleh; (8) the cuckoo of BeUdis; 
(9) Ishmael’s ram ; and (10) A 1 Borak, 
the animal which conveyed Mahomet to 
heaven. 

(There is diversity in some lists of the 
ten animals. Some substitute for Balaam’s 
ass the ass of Aazis, Balkis, or Maqueda, 
queen of Sheba, who went to visit ^lo- 
mon. And some, but these can hardly 
be Mohammedans, think the ass on which 
Christ rode to Jerusalem should not be 
forgotten. None seem inclined to increase 
the number. See also Animals, p. 45.) 

Ten Commandments (A Woman's)^ 
the two hands, with which she scratches 
the faces of those who offend her. 

Could I come near your beauty with my 
I'd set my ten commandments in your mce. 

ShdBkesp€9r€: t Henry VI. act i. sC. 3 

TenantiTis, the father of Cymbeline 
and nephew of Cassibelan. He was the 
younger son of Lud the king of the 
southern part of Britain. On the death 
of Lud, his younger brother Cassibelan 
succeeded, and on the death of Cassibelan 
the crown came to Tenantius, who re¬ 
fused to par the tribute to Rome exacted 
from Cassibelan on his defeat by Julius 
Caesar, 

Tondo AdUlUiL a strong sinew nm* 
ning along the hee; to the eait oi the 
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leg. So called because il was the only 
vulnerable pan of Achillas. The tale is 
that Thetis held him by the heel when ’ 
she dipped him in the Styx, in conse¬ 
quence of which the water did not wet 
the child's heel. The story is post- 
Homeric. 

Ten^liOi a river of Lapland, on the 
banks of which roses grow. 

I was surprised to see upon the banks of this rlrer 
[Ms Ten£!t0\ roses as lovely a red as any that are in 
our own ^arciciis.— iU Afau/erttus : y^ya^t au 
Ctrtit Pelairt (1738). 

Teniers, a Dutch artist, noted for his 
pictures of country wakes, alehouses, and 
merry meetings {1582-1649). 

The English Teniers, George Morland 
(1763-1804). 

The Scottish Teniers, sir David Wilkie 
(1785-1841). 

The 7 enters of Comedy, Florent Carton 
Dancouri (1661-1726). 

Tennis-Ball of Portune {The), 
Pertinax, the Roman emperor. He \\as 
first a charcoal-seller, then a school¬ 
master, then a soldier, then an emperor ; 
but within three months he was dethroned 
and murdered (126-1931 reigned from 
January x to March 28, A.D. X93). 

HesAt {Prince Ahmed's), a tent given 
to him by the fairy Pari-Banou. It 
would cover a whole array, yet would 
fold up into so small a compass that it 
might be carried in one’s pocket.— Arm- 
Han Nights. 

H Solomon’s carpet of green silk was 
large enough to afford standing room for 
a whole army, but might be carried about 
like a pocket-handkerchief, 

IT The Skidbiadnir yfOvX^ hold all 
the deities of Valhalla, but might be 
folded up like a roll of parchment. 

^ Bayard, the horse of the four sons of 
Aymon, grew larger or smaller, as one 
or more of the four sons mounted on its 
hA.Q\L. — Villeneuve : Les Quatre FUm Ay- 
men. 

Tents (The father ef such as dwell in), 
Jabal.— Gen. iv. ao. 

Terebin^tlma, Epbes-dammlrn or 
Pas-dammiiB.—i Smm. xvii, 1. 

0 U>ou that 'gainst Goliath'* lmplou.s head 

The youthful arms la Terebiathus sped, 

Whea the proud foa, who scoffed at Israel s baii'l. 

Fail by the weapoa of a ttripliaa head. 

Tussa: ytrusmUm JOUtvtrtd, vli. (1575). 

Teremoe, the slave of a Roman sexxa- 
tor, whose name he bore. His pix . 
comedies are : (1) liheAndrmi or wottiao 


of Andros (B.C. 166) ; (2) the Stef-mothew 
(b.C. 165 ); (3) the SeIf-Tormentor 
16f) ; (4) the Eunuch (b.C. 162) ; (5) Phor- 
mto (b.C. 161) ; and (6) the Brothers (b.c, 
160). 

There are several translations of hU comedies Into 
En;;hsh ; for hutaace, by Bentley, In tjw6 ; by Parry, la 
x8s 7 ; etc. 

The Terence of England, Richard 
Cumberland (1732-1811). 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted hisparts; 

The Terence of Eng^land, the mender of hoarti { 

A flattering painter, who made U hts care 

To draw men as they ought to be, oot as they aia . . . 

Say . . . wherefore hu characters, thus without 

fault, . . . 

Quite sick of pursulaf eech troublesome elf. 

He grew lazy at last, and drew men from himself. 

G*tdsmith : RtiaUmHan (1774k 

Tere'sa, the female associate of Fer¬ 
dinand count Fathom.— Smollett: Count 
Fathom (1754). 

Teresa d’Acunha, lady's-maid of 
Joseline countess of Glenallan.— Sir W. 
Scott: The Antiquary {ixme., George IIL), 

Teresa Fanza, wife of Sancho 
Panza. In pt. I. i. 7 she is called Dame 
Juana [Guticrez], In pt II. iv. 7 she is 
called Maiia [Guticrez]. In pt. I. iv. she 
is called Joan.— Cervantes: Don Quixote 
(1605-15). 

Tereus [Te'-ruse'], king of Daulis, and 
the husband of Procn6. Wishing after¬ 
wards to marry Philomela, her sister, he 
told her iliat IVocn6 was dead. He lived 
with his new wife for a time, and then 
cut out her tongue, lest she should Expose 
his falsehood to Proenfi ; but it was of 
no use, for Philomela made known her 
story in the embroidery of a pcplus. 
Tereus, finding his home too hot for his 
wickedness, rushed after Proenft with an 
axe, but the whole party was metamor¬ 
phosed into birds. Tereus was changed 
into a hoopoo (some say a lapwing, and 
others an owl), Proenft into a swallow, 
and Philomela into a nightingale. 

So was that tyrant Tereus' nasty lust 
Chanjred into Upupa’s foul-feecfir^ dust. 

Lord Brofikt: tMetinatioH q/ MonarckU, 

H Those who have read Titus Andro- 
ntcus (usually bound up with Shake¬ 
speare’s plays) will call to mind the story 
of Lavinia, defiled by the sons of Ta¬ 
mara, who afterwards plucked out her 
tongue and cut off her hands; but she 
told her tale by guiding a stafif with her 
mouth and stumps, and writing it in the 
sand. 

Fair Phttomela, she but tost her tongue. 

And in a tedious sampler sewed her mind. 

But. tovely niece, timk nman Is cut from t]i*«| 

A crafUer cmwtoi hMt then wm% 
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Aad lie bath cut those pretty finj^ert olf. 

That could have better sewed than Philomel. 

Act ii. sc. 4 (1593). 

Ter'il {Sir Walter). The king exacts 
an oath from sir Waller to send his bride 
Caelestina to court on her wedding night. 
Her fatlier, to save her honour, gives her 
a mixture supposed to be poison, but in 
reality only a sleeping draught, from 
which she awakes in due time, to the 
amusement of the king and delight of 
her husband. — Dekker: Satiromastix 
(i6oa). 

Termagfant, an imaginary being, 
supposed by the crusaders to be a Mo¬ 
hammedan deity. In the Old Moralities, 
the degree of rant was the measure of 
the wickedness of the character por¬ 
trayed ; so Pontius Pilate, Judas Iscariot, 
Termagant, the tyrant, Sin, and so on, 
were all ranting parts. Painters ex¬ 
pressed degrees of wickedness by degrees 
of shade. 

I would have tuch a fellow whipped for o'egtoing 
Termagant.—S'AaArj/rarr ; Hamlet, actUi. sc. 3^596). 

Termagant, the maid of Harriet 
Quidnunc. She uses most wonderful 
words, as paradropsical for “rhapsodi¬ 
cal," perjured for “assured," physiology 
for “philology," curacy iQX “accuracy," 
Pljptification for “signification," importa- 
tioniox “import," anecdote {ox “antidote," 
infirmaries for “infirmities," intimidate 
for “intimate."— Murphy: The Uph 
holsterer (1758). 

Ter'meros, a robber of Peloponnesos, 
who killed his victims by cracking their 
skulls against his own. 

Termosi'ris, a priest of Apollo, in 
Egypt; wise, prudent, cheerful, and 
courteous.— Finelon: 'TiUmaque, ii.(i70o). 

Temotte, one of the doine.stics of 
lady Eveline Berenger “ the betrothed." 
—Sir W. Scott: The Betrothed (time, 
Henry II.). 

Tarpin {Sir), a king who fell into 
the power of Radigund queen of the 
Amazons. Refusing to dress in female 
attire, as the queen commanded, to sew, 
caxd wool, spin, and do house work, he 
was doomed by her women to be gibbeted. 
Sir Artegal undertook his cause, and a 
fight ensued, which lasted all day. When 
daylight closed, Radigund proposed to 
defer the contest till the following day, to 
which sir Artegal agreed. Next day, the 
knight was victorious; but when he saw the 
bravp queen bleeding to death, he took 
pity on her, and, throwing his twori 


aside, ran to succour her. Up nCarted 
Radigund as he approached, attacked 
him like a fury, and, as he had no sword, 
he was, of course, obliged to yield. So 
the contest was decided against him, and 
sir Terpin was “gibbeted by women," as 
Radigund had commanded.— Spenser: 
Faerie Queene, v. 5 (1596). 

Terpsichore '[7Vr>rfV^r^], the 
Muse of dancing.— Greek Fable, 

Terrible {The), Ivan IV. or II. of 
Russia (1529, i 533 -"IS 84 )- 

Terror of France ( The), John 
Talbot first carl of Shrewsbury (1373- 
MS 3 )- 

Is this th« T«lbot. so muck fosred abroad. 

That with his name the mothers still their babes 
Skakesftart: i Henry VI. act ii. sc. 3 (l^). 

Terror of the World ( The), Altlla 
king of the Huns (*-453). 

Terry Aite, a lawless body of rebels, 
who sprang up in Clare (Ireland) after 
the union, and committed great outrages, 

(The “Thrashers" of Connaught, the 
“Carders," the followers of “captain 
Right" in the eighteenth century, those 
of “captain Rock" who appeared in 
1822, and the “Fenians" in 1865, Were 
similar disturbers of the peace. The 
watchword of the turbulent Irish, some 
ten years later, was “ Home Rule,") 

Tenoretto, an Italian poem by Bru¬ 
nette preceptor of Dan 16 (1285). The 
poet says be was returning from an 
embassy to the king of Spain, and met 
a .scholar on a bay mule, who told him 
of the overthrow of the Guelfi. Struck 
with grief, he lost his road, and wandered 
into a wood, where Dame Nature accosted 
him, and disclosed to him the secrets ol 
her works. On he w'andcred till he came 
to a vast plain, inhabited by Virtue 
and her four daughters, together with 
Courtesy, Bounty, loyalty, and Prowess. 
Leaving this, he came to a fertile vaU^, 
which was for ever shifting its appear¬ 
ance, from round to square, from light 
to darkness. This was the valley of queen 
Pleasure, who was attended by Love, 
Hope, Fear, and Desire. Ovid comes to 
Tesoretto at length, and tells him how to 
effect his escape. 

Tessa, in, love with Tito Melema.-- 
George Eliot (Mrs. J. W, Cross): Fomola 
(1863). 

Tes'slra, one of the leaders of the 
Moorish host.— Ariosio: OrkmdoFwino 
(15*6). 



TESTS OF CHASTITY. THAISA. 


Tacts of Chastity* Alasnam's 
mirror (p. i8); the brawn or boar's head 
(p. i4s); drinking-horns (sec Arthur's 
Drinking-horn, p. 64; Sir Caradoc 
AND THE Drinking-horn, p. 178); 
Florlmel’s girdle (p. 376) ; grotto of 
Ephesus (p. 452); the test mantle (p. 
668); oath on St. Antony's arm was 
ht?ld in supreme reverence, because it was 
believed that whoever took the oath 
fahely would be consumed by “St. 
Antony's fire" within the current year; 
the trial of the sieve (p. 1005). 

Tests of Fidelity. CanacS's mir¬ 
ror (p. 174) ; Gondibert's emerald ring 
(p. 436). The corsned or “cursed mouth¬ 
ful," a piece of bread consecrated by 
exorcism, and given to the “suspect** 
to swallow as a test: “ May this morsel 
choke me if I am guilty," said the de¬ 
fendant, “but turn to wholesome nourish¬ 
ment if 1 am innocent." Ordeals (p. 
779), combats between plaintiff and de¬ 
fendant, or their representatives. (See 
Sea. p. 975.) 

Tete Bottee, Philippe de Commines 
[Cum.mf/z], politician and historian {1445 

-1509)- 

You, sir Philippe des Coniines [xiV], were at a 
hunting-match with the duke, your master; and when 
Im alighted, after the chaae, he required your services 
in drawing off his boots. Reading in your looks sonte 
natural resentment, ... he ordered you to sit down 
In turn, and retulered you the same office . . . but.. . 
AO Sooner had he plucked one of your bK>ots off than 
he brutally boat it about your head . , . and his pnvi- 
l»ed fool. Le Gioneux, . . . gave j'ou the name ol 
7«f IK Stott: Quontin Durw 0 r<d, xxx. 

(time, Edward IV. 

Te'tliyi, daughter of Heaven and 
Earth, the wife of Ocean and mother of 
the river-gods. In poetry it means the 
sea generally. 

The golden sun above the watery bed 
Of hoary T6thys raised his beamy head. 

HooU's A riosto, vtlL 
By Uw caith-shaking Neptune's aiace Itritiknfl, 
Aad Tikhyt* grave majestic pace. 

MiUon : Comut, 870 ( 1634 ). 

T#traolior*doxL, the title of one of 
Milton's books about marriage and di- 
rcMm The word means “the four 
strings;** which he means the four 
chief places in Scripture which bear on 
die subject of marristge. 

A book wet writ of late caRed Tttrachord^n. 

UiUon: SoMHti, x. 

Ttuoeir, son of TelAmon of Sal&mis, 
and brother of Telamon ,^ax. He was 
the best archer of all the Greeks at thk? 
siege of Troy. 

1 may, tffce a wooAd Taucor, dlachatva mr ahafU 
Inm behind the Utiald of my aUy.-%S^ fK, St0*t. 

ToiifilEAroocIcli (^drr) [pronounce 


Toi-felz-drurki an eccentric German pfTO- 
fessor and philosopher. The object of 
the satire is to expose all sorts of shams, 
social as well as intellectual.— CarlyUf 
Sartor Resatius (1849). 

Teutonic Knightg {The), an order 
organized by Frederick duke of Suabia, 
in Palestine (1190), St. Louis gave them 
permission to quarter on their arms the 
Jteur-cU’lis (1250). Abolished in 1809 by 
Napoleon I. It still exists in Austria. 

Texartifl, a Scythian soldier, killed 
by the countess Brenhilda.— Sir ]V. 
Scott: Count Robert of Paris (time, 
Rufus). 

TeBOs'omoc, chief of the priests of 
the Az'tccas. He fasted ten months to 
know how to appease the national gods, 
and then declared that the only way was 
to offer “the White strangers^* on their 
altars. Tezozomoc was killed by burning 
lava from a volcanic mountain, 

Tezozomoc 

Beholdb the Jiidgnient . . . and i^cs 
The lava flcKids beneath Mm. His hour 
Is come. The fiery shower, descending, beapA 
Red ashes round They fall lil.r drifted snows. 
And bury and consume the accursed priest 

Sou (ho M^cioc. U. 36 (1805). 

THaddetia of Warsaw, the hero 
and title of a novel by Jane Porter 
(1803). 

TEaddu, the father of Morna, who 
became the wife of Comhal and the 
mother of Fingal,— Ossian. 

T2ia*iB(2 syl.), an Athenian courtezan, 
who induced Alexander, in his cups, to 
set fire to the palace of the Persian kings 
at Persep51is. 

The king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy 1 
Tbalt leU the wajr to light him to his prey, 

And, like anothei Helen, fired another Troy. 

Drydm: AUxandtKa Faut ( 16 ( 7 }. 

Tha'ig'a, daughter of Simon*id6s king 
of Pentap'olis. She married PerWfis 
^nce of Tyre. In her voyage to Tyre, 
Thaisa gave birth to a daughter, and 
dying, as it was supposed, in childbirth, 
was cast into the sea. The chest in 
which she was placed drifted to Ephesus, 
and fell into the hands of Cer'imon, a 
physician, who soon discovered that she 
was not dead. Under proper care, she 
entirely recovered, and b^me a priestess 
in the temple of Diana. Pericles, with 
his daughter and her betrothed husband, 
visiting the shrine of Diana, they b<^- 
came known to each other, and the 
whole mpterv was cleared 

,* PgrUhs Prinu ^ Tyro (z6oft). 
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Thml%hm eba HAttb» a poor nan, 
who came to Mahomet, requesting him 
to beg God to bestow on him wealth, 
and promisi^ to employ it in woi ks of 
godliness. The * ‘ prophet ** made the 
petition, and Tbalaba rapidly grew rich. 
One day, Mahomet sent to the rich man 
for alms, but 'Ihalaba told the messen¬ 
gers their demand savoured more of 
tribute than of charity, and refused to 
give anything; but afterwards repenting, 
he took to the ** prophet** a good round 
sum. Mahomet now refused to accept 
it, and, throwing dust on the ungrateful 
churl, exclaimed, ** Thus shall thy wealth 
be scattered 1 *' and the man became poor 
again as fast as he had grown rich.— 
Koran, be. (Sale’s notes). 

Thal'aba tbe Bentroyer—that is, 

the destroyer of the evil spirits of Dom- 
Daniel. He was the only surviving child 
of Hode^rah (3 syl. ) and his wife Zei'nab 
(a xy/.); their other eight children had 
been cut od by the Dom>Danielists,^be- 
cause it had been decreed by fate that 
'*one ctf the race would be their destruc¬ 
tion.** When a mere stripling, Thaiaba 
was left motherless and fatherless (bk. 
t.); he then found a home in the tent of 
a IBedouin named Mo'ath, who had a 
daughter Onei'za (3 syl,), Here he was 
found by Abdaldar, an evil spirit sent 
from Dom-Daniel to kill him; but the 
spirit was killed by a simoom just as he 
was about to stab the boy, and 'Ihalaba 
was saved (bk. ii.). He now drew from 
the finger of Abdaldar the magic ring 
which gave him power over all spirits; 
and, thus armed, he set out ** to avenge 
the death of his father ** (bk. hi.). On 
his way to Babylon, he was encountered 
by a merchant, who was in reality the 
sorcerer Loba'ba in disguise. This sor- 
oarer led Tbalaba astray into the wilder¬ 
ness, and then raised up a whirlwind to 
destroy him; but the whirlwind was the 
death of Dobaba himself, and again 
Tbalaba escaped (bk. iv.). He reamd 
Babylon at length, and met them M(^- 
reb, another evil spidt, disguised as a 
wairioc, who conducted him to the 
** mouth of hell** Tbalaba detected the 
vUlainy, and hnrled the false one Into 
the abyss (bk, The young ** De¬ 
stroyer was next conveyed to **the 
paradise of pleasure,** but he resisted 
every temptation, and took to flight just 
in time to save Oneim, who hA been 
brought there by violence (bk. vi.). He 
tbenhmedwith ASoa'dim the pre¬ 


siding spirit of the garden, was mndo 
vizier, and married Oneiza, who died on 
the bridal hight (blc. vii.). Distracted at 
this calamity, Thalaba wandered towards 
Kkf, and entered the house of an old 
woman, who was spinning thread. He 
expressed surprise at the extreme fine¬ 
ness of the thread, but Maimu’na (the 
old woman) told him, fine as it was, he 
could not break it Thalaba felt in¬ 
credulous, and wound it round his wrists, 
when, lol he became utterly powerless; 
and Maimuna, calling up her sister 
Kbwala, conveyed him helpless to the 
Island of Moha'reb (bk. viil). Here he 
remained for a time, and was at length 
liberated by Maimuna, who repented of 
her sins and turned to Allah (bk. is.). 
Being liberated from the island of 
Mohdreb, our hero wandered, cold and 
hungiy, into a dwelling, where he saw 
Laila, the daughter of Okba the sorcerer. 
Okba rushed forward with intent to 
kill him, but Laila interposed, and fell 
dead by the hand of her own fisther 
(bk. X.). Her spirit, in the form of a 
green bird, now became the guardian 
angel of “The Destroyer,** and con¬ 
ducted him to the simorg, who directed 
him the road to Dom-Daniel (bk. xL), 
which hs reached in time, slew the tar> 
viving sorcerers, and was received into 
heaven (bk. idlX-^Southey: ThaJaia tks 
Destroy^ ( 1797 ). 

Thalos'tris, queen of the Am'axons; 
any bold, heroic woman. 

As itout Ar'mlda (y.v.l bold Tbatestrls. 

And she [Rui^lind, f.v.] that would base bMtt tiMI> 
mistress 
Of Condlb^ 

S. ButUr: i/wUStt^s, L • (iWs). 

la Fope*t Jtmpt tfu Ltch, ** Thalestrit'* to mibaat 
for Mrs. Morler, sister of slir Georg* Browa, called 
la the peem **stf Fluoie.'* 

ThaliX Muse of pastoral song. 
She is often represented with a crook m 
her hand. 

Tam to the gentler nelodlet wMch mW 
Thalia’s harpv or Fan'e Areadiaa lata. 

CmmyMl: PUmsurtM tt. (x9S||. 

Thaliard, a lord of Andoch.— 
Shakespsara: PsrUUs Primes ^ Tyrm 
(1608). 


Thamoi {Swan if the), John Taylor, 
the “water-poet.** He never learnt 
grammar, but wrote four score books iit 
the reign of James 1 . and Charles J4 
(1580-1654). 


Tavlor, their better 
“—hefXhaawa 
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THAUMATURGUa 
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Thun'miui, God of tho Syrians, 
and fifth in order of the hierarchy of 
hell : (i) Satan, (2) Beiilzebub, (3) 
Moloch, (4) Chemos, (5) Thammuz (the 
same as Ado'nis). Thammuz was slain 
by a wild boar in mount Leb'anon, from 
whence the river Adonis descends, the 
water of which, at a certain season of the 
year, becomes reddened. Addison saw 
It, and ascribes the redness to a minium 
washed into the river by the violence of 
the rain. 

Thammuz came next behind. 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allure:! 

The Syrian damsels to lament his ftita 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day ; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, su]>no<ied with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. 

Milton : Fmrmdist Lost, L. 446, etc. (1665). 

Thamn'dites (3 syl.), people of the 
tribe of Tliamhd. They refused to 
believe In Mahomet without seeing a 
miracle. On a grand festival, Jonda, 
prince of the Thamhdites, told S 41 eh, 
the prophet, that the god which answered 
by miracle should be acknowledged God 
by both. Jonda and the Thamfidites 
first called upon their idols, but received 
no answer. ‘*Now,'' said the prince to 
SAIch, “if your God will bring a camel 
big with young from that rock, we will 
bdieve.” Scarcely had he spoken, when 
the rock groaned and shook and opened ; 
and forthwith there came out a camel, 
which there and then cast its young one. 
Jonda became at once a convert, but the 
ThamCidites held back. To add to the 
miracle, the camel went up and down 
among the people, crying, “ Ho I every 
one that thirsteth, let him come, and I will 
give him milk 1" (Compare Isa. Iv. i,) 

Unto th* tribe of Thamfld wo eent their brother 
Sileh. tie said, **0 my people, worship God; ye 
havt no god besides him. Now hath a manifest proof 
come UBto you from ttm Lord. This she>catne| of God 
is a s:gn unto you ; therefore dismiss her freely . . . 
«Dd do her no hurt, test a painful punislitnent seiM 
«p<m you."— Xordn, rll 

(Without doubt, the reader will at once 
call to mind the contest between Elijah 
and the priests of Baal, so graphically 
described in x Kings xviii.) 

Thaxii yrifl (Blind), a Tbradan poet, 
who challenged the Muses to a contest of 
song, and was deprived of sight, voice, 
and mufical skill for his presumption 
(Pliny: Natural Hisiory, iii. and vii. 
57). Plutarch says he had thel^est voice 
of any one, and that he wrote a poem on 
the war the Titans with tht Gads, 
Suidas tells ns that he composed a poem 
on creation. And Plato; in his RepuhtU 


(last book), feigns that the spirit of the 
blind old bard passed into a nightingale 
at death. Milton spoke of— 

Blind Tbsmyris and blind Mjcon'idis 

Pmradist Lest, UL 35 (t66^. 

Thanomar, chatelain of Bourbourg, 
the great enemy of Bertulphe the provost 
of Bruges. (See pROVOST OF BRUGES, 
p. 879.) 


Thanmaat, an English pundit, who 
went to Paris, attracted by the rumour 
of the great wisdom of Pantag'ruel. He 
arranged a disputation with that prince, 
to be carried on solely by pantomime, 
without the utterance oi a nngle word. 
Panurge undertook the disputation for 
the prince, and Pantagruel was appointed 
arbiter. Many a knotty point in magic, 
alchemy, the cabala, geomancy, astrology, 
and philosophy was arraed out by signs 
alone, and the Englishman freely con¬ 
fessed himself fully satisfied, for “Pan¬ 
urge had told him even more than he 
had asked.”— Rabelais: Pantag'ruel, it 
19, 20 (1553). (See John and the 
Abbot, p. 551.) 


Thanmattirga. Filumtoa it called 
La Thaumaturge du Dixneuviime SiecU, 
(See St. Filumena, p. 949.) 


Thaumatur 'grxLM, ( x) Gregory bishop 
of Neo-CaesarSa.In Cappadocia, was so 
called on account or bis numerous 
miracles (2x2-270). 

(2) Alexander or Hohenlohb was 
a worker of miracles. 

(3) Apollonius of Tya'na “raised 
the dead, healed the sick, cast out devils, 
freed a young man from a lamia or 
vampire of which he was enamoured, 
uttered prophecies, saw at Ephesus the 
assassination of Domilian at Kome, and 
filled the world with the fame of his 
sanctity ”(A.D. 3-98).— Philostrliias : Lift 
of Apollonius off Tyana, in eight books. 

(4) ST. Bernard or Clairvaux was 
called “ The Thaumaturgus of the West *' 
(1091-1153). 

(5) Francis d’Assisi (St,), founder ot 
the Franciscan order (ii8a-x^). 

(6) J. J. Gassner of Brats, in the 
Tyrol, exorcised the sick and cured their 
diseases “miraculously” (xyaT-x^t 

(7) Isidore (St.) ot Aiexandxte (570- 
4^).^L>amdsctuj: Lift tf St, Inmrt 
(sixth centuty). 

(8) Jamblichus, when he prayed, was 
raCsM ten cubits from the grbond, and 
his body and dress assumed the apl^s^* 
anoe of gold. At Gadftra he drew hrboi 
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two fountains the guardian spirits, and 
showed them to his disciples.— Eunapius: 
Jamblichus (fourth century). 

(9) Mahomet “ the prophet.” (i) 
When he ascended to heaven on A 1 
Borak, the stone on which he stepped to 
mount rose in the air as the prophet rose; 
but when Mahomet forbade it to follow 
any further, it remained suspended in 
mid-air. (2) He took a scroll of the 
Koran out of a bull’s horn. (3) He 
brought down the moon, and, having 
made it pass through one sleeve and out 
of the other, allowed it to return to its 
place in heaven. 

(10} Pascal, {Blaise) was a miracle- 
worker (1623-1662). 

(11) Ploti'nus, the Neo-platonic philo¬ 
sopher (205-270).— Porphyrius: Vita Plo- 
tini (a.d. 301). 

(12) Proclus, a Neo-platonic philo- 
soplier (410-485). — Marinus : Vila Procli 
(fifth century). 

(13) SospiTRA possessed |he omni¬ 
science of seeing all that was dope in every 
part of the whole world, — Eunapius: 
(Edeseus (fourth century). 

(14) Vespasian, the Roman emperor, 
cured a blind man and a cripple by his 
touch during his stay at Alexandria. 

(15) Vincent de Paul, founder of 
the “Sisters of Charity,” was a worker 
of miracles (1576-1660). 

TKanmattirgnu of ike West, St. 

Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153). 

Tkaximatiirgfxis Physicus, a trea¬ 
tise on natural magic, by Caspar Schott 
(1657-9). 

Theaff'mea and Cliariolei'a (The 

Loves oj)e a love story, in Greek, by 
Heliodorus bishop of Trikka (fourth 
century). A charming fiction, largely 
borrowed from by subsequent novelists, 
and especially by Mile, de Scuddri, 
Tasso, Guarini, and D'Urfd. The tale 
is this: Some Ermtian brigands met 
one morning on a hiu near the mouth of 
the Nile, and saw a vessel laden with 
stores lying at anchor. They also ob¬ 
served that the banks of the ^ile were 
strewn with dead bodies and the frag- 
m<mts of food. On further examination, 
they beheld Chancleia sitting on a rock 
tending Theag6n6s, who lay beside her 
severely wounded. Some pirates had 
done It, and to them the vessd belonged. 
We are then carried to the house of 
NansytM, and there Calasiris tells the 
eai^ hiitoiy of Charldeia, her love for 


Theagenfts, and their capture by the 
pirates. 

Tkea'na (3 ^/.) is Anne countess 
of Warwick. 

Ne lew pralsevrorthjr I Theane re»d . . . 

She Is I he well of bounty end brave mind, 
Excelling most In jflory and great light. 

The ornament b she of womankind. 

And court's chief garland with all vlrtuee digbl 

Sfenser: C»lin Chufs Com* Home Again (rs^si. 

Tkebaid {The)^ a Latin epic poem 
in twelve books, bv Statius (about a 
century after Virgil). Laios, king of 
Thebes, was told by an oracle that he 
would have a son, but that his son would 
be his murderer. To prevent this, when 
the son was bom he was hung on a tree 
by his feet, to be devoured by wild 
beasts. The child, however, was res¬ 
cued by some of the royal servants, who 
brought him up. and called his name 
CEdlpos, or Club-foot, because his feet 
and ankles were swollen by the thongs. 
One day, going to Thebes, the chariot 
of Laios nearly drove over the young 
CEdIpos ; a quarrel ensued, and Laios was 
killed. CEdipos, not knowing whom he 
had slain, went on to Thebes, and ere 
long married the widowed queen Jocasta, 
not knowing that she was his mother, 
and by her he had two sons and two 
daughters. The names of the sons were 
Ei’eoclAs and Polvnlcfts. These sons, in 
time, dethroned tneir father, and a^eed 
to reign alternate years. Et66cl6s re^ed 
first, but at the close of the year re&ed 
to resign the crown to his brother, and 
PoIynic6s made war upon him. This 
war, which occurred some forty-two 
years before the siege of Troy, and 
about the time that Debdrah was fighting 
with Sisfira iv.), is the subject « 

the Thebaia, 

The first book recapitulates the bistory 
given above, and then goes on to say 
that Pol^c£s went straight to Argos, 
and laid his j^ievance before king Afbas- 
los (bk. i.). AVhile at Argos, he married 
one of the kill's dau^ters, and Tydeus 
the other. The festivities being over, 
Tydeus was sent to Thebes to claim the 
throne for his brother-in-law, and, 
solently dismissed, denouno^ war agitSnst, 
Eleoclds. The villainous usurpes? 
fifty ruffians to fall on the ambassador bn 
his way to Argos, but th^ were all sla^, 
except one, who was ]m to carry back 
the news (bk.il). When Tydem reaolied 
Argos, he wanted his father-in*biw to 
march at once against Tbdies, but 
Adrmstos, less bnpetuoua, nuide aaswet 
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that a war required time for ita 
organisation. However, Kapincus(35>»/.), 
siding with Tydeus [Ti*-duct\ roused the 
mob (bk. iii.), and Adrastos at once set 
about preparations for war. He placed 
his nrE^ under six chiefiains, vis. Poly- 
nieds, Tydeus, Ampbiaraos, Kapaneus, 
Parthenopaeos, and Hippom^don, he 
himself acting ai commander-in-chief 
(bk. iv.). Bks. v. and vi. describe the 
march from Ar^os to Thebes. On the 
arrival of the allied army before Thebes, 
Jocasta tried to reconcile her two sons, 
but, not succeeding in this, hostilities 
commenced, and one of the chiefs, named 
Aniphiaraos, was swallowed up by an 
eartliquakc (bk. vii.). Next day, Tydeus 
greatly distinguished himself, but iell 
fbk. viiL). Hippomedon and Partheno¬ 
paeos were both slain the day follow¬ 
ing (bk. ix.). Then came the turn of 
Kapancus. bold as a tiger, strong as a 
giant, and a regular dare-devil in war. 
He actually scaled the wall, he thought 
himself sure of victory, he defied even 
Jove to stop him, and was instantly 
killed by a flash of lightning (bk. x }. 
Polynic^ was now the only one of the 
six remaining, and he sent to Etcocl^i to 
meet him in single combat The two 
brothers met, they fought like lions, 
they gave no quarter, they took no rest 
At length, Eteoclls fell, and Polynic^, 
running up to strip him of his anns, was 
thrust through the bowels, and fell dead 
on the dead body of his brother. Adras¬ 
tos now decamp«l, and returned to Argos 
Jbk. xl). Creon, having usurped the 
Theban crown, forbade any one on pain 
-of death to bury the dead; but when 
Theseus king of Athens heard of this 
profanity, he marched at once to Thebes, 
Creon died, and the crown was given to 
Theseus (bk. xii.). 

Thtibsat Bard (T’M Theban 
Eagle, or Theban Lyee. Pindar, bora 
at Thebes (B.C. 532-443). 

Y* Uitt In fkscivd vlnlon c«n idmim 

TIm swwd of Brutus and th* Theban iTra. 


Tliedia {StX said 10 be of noble 
family, hi Ico'nium, and to have been 
cofimted by the apostle Paul She h 
styled hi Greek martyrologiei the proi^ 
martpr 4 Sit but the ho^ called TMs Acts 
of and ThtcU is considered to be 
apoeryphid. 


On tfcn mldMuna Nwtf 
ih Ite wrltfatfi tlMdn hiiMK. 
tmi/afifUms Im Cftdm JUigmill i»esiK 


Thekla, daughter of Wallenstein.** 
Schiller, Wallenstein 

Thel^me {Ahhey of), the abbey given 
by Grangousier to friar fohn for the aid 
he rendered in the battle against Piero- 
chole king of LernA The abbw was 
stored with everything that could con¬ 
tribute to sensual indulgence and enjoy¬ 
ment It was the very reverse of a 
convent or monasti^. No religious 
hypocrites, no pettifogging attorneys, 
no usurers were admitted within it; but 
it was Ailed with gallant ladies and 
gentlemen, faithful expounders of the 
Scriptures, and every one who could 
contribute to its elegant recreations and 
general festivity. Iheir only law was: 
“Fay ce que Vouldras."— iPc^r/air.* 
Gargantua, I 53-57 (1533). 

Theleme, the Will personified.—fW- 

iaire : ThiUme and Macare. 


The In, the female or woman. 

And dirnn coloured treat and fresh array 
Much iprace tha town [Adadl, but mott tha Thalufajn 
But all m wintar I0M sjrt) turn to snov. and toon 
dacay. 

P PkStJur: Th» PurpU Jsimmd, a. ftSfi). 


Themistoolos* Infant BhIee of 
the World. (See Rulses, p. 94a) 

Thenot, an old shepherd bent with 
age, who tells Cuddy, the herdsman's boy, 
the fable of the oak and the briar. An 
aged oak, once a mo^ royal tree, was 
wasted by age of its foliage, and stood 
with bare head and sear branches. A 
pert bramble grew bard by, and snubbed 
the oak, calling it a cumberer of the 
ground. It even complained to the lostl 
of the fidd, and prayed him to cut h down. 
The request was ol^ed, and the oak was 
felled; but now the bramble suffered 
from the storm and cold, for it bad no 
shelter, and the snow bent it to 
ground, where it was draggled and de¬ 
filed. The application is very peisonil 
Cuddy is the pert, flippant bramble, and 
Thenot the hoary oak; but Cuddy tbid 
the old man his tale was long and trashy, 
and bade him hie home, for the sun was 
5 ei.-^Spenser: Shepkeardes Calendar, 




(Thenot is introduced also in eel hr., 
and again la edL xl, where he \stm 
Colin to sing something; but Cc^ 
dines because bis mind is sorrowhig fiat 
the death of the tbe|dierdess D^) 

XlMl'itety a shepbwd whe 

Ibr bw lel^deeeaiid 
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/ow. When ** the faithful shepherdess ** 
knew this, in order to cure him of his 
passion, she pretended to return his love, 
rbenot was so shocked to see his charm 
broken that he lost even his respect for 
Cor in, and forsook htt.^^yoAn Fletcher: 
Tkt Faithful Shepherdets { 1610). 


Theoc'ritos (of Siracus), in Latin 
Theocritus, a Greek bucolic poet. His 
poems (thirty in number) are called Idyllic 
or pictures of Sicilian life, and not like 
Virgil’s, which are highly imaginative 
** Arcadian shepherds.’’' About three 
centuries B.C. 


Bnstisb tnuisUrion* bjr J. 
CbApmaa (th« b«U); C. S. C 
(1761). 


Btnka (1853); I>r. M. J. 
alv«rl«y ; P. Pawl^ 


The Portuguese Theocritus, Saadi di 
Miranda (i 495 -i 55 ^)- 

The Scotch Theocritus, Allan Pam- 
say. author of The Gentle Shepherd (1685- 
1758). 

The Sicilian Theocf*ttus, Giovanni Meli 
of Palermo, immortalized by eclogues 
and idylls (1740-1815). 


Thood'of^fod* heir to the Spanish 
throne, but incapacitated from reigning 
because he had been blinded by Wtti'za. 
Theodofrcd was the son of Chindasuintho, 
and father of king Roderick. As Witlza, 
the usurper, had blinded Theodofrcd, so 
Roderick dethroned and blinded Witiza. 
— Southey: Foderich, elc» (1814), 

N. B.—In raediasval times, no one with 
any personal defect was allowed to reign, 
and one of the most ordinary means of 
disqualifying a prince for succeeding to a 
thrm was to put out his eyes. Of course, 
the reader will call to mind the case 
of our own prince Arthur, the nephew 
of king John ; and scores of instances 
In Italian. French, Spanish, German, 
Russian, and Scandinavian history might 
be added. (See Kingship, p. 575.) 

Tlldod’oiiLM, a famoua tmmpeter at 
tibe siege of Thebes. 

At f i y court tber cun kwa noastrakjm 
That never trompSd jo*b for to heere, 

N« he Theod<nnu vit lulT to deere 
AtTlMri>4s, when the dtS In doote. 

Cheucer: CmmUtrOury TeUt*, 9S9*t etc 


Vll«odo'zmt lister of Constantine the 
Greek emperor. She entertained most 
hitler hatred against Roglro for slaying 
her ioo, and aowed vengeanoa, Rogero. 
being entrapped In ato^ was confined by 
bar In A dnnfeon, nnd fed on the bread 
and weler.nfnfBictioiii but was ultimately 
ffieaied by prinoe 

' 


Tbe'odore (3 xy/.). son of general 
Archas “ the loyal subject ” of the great- 
duke of Muscovia. A colonel, valorous 
but impatient. — Fletcher : The Loyal 
Subject (1618). 

Tlie'odore (3 syl.\ of Ravenna, brave, 
rich, honoured, and chivalrous. He loved 
Hon6ria “ to madness,” but “found small 
favour in the lady's eyes.” At length, 
however, the lady relented and mailed 
him. (See Honoria, p. 500.)— Dryden: 
Theodore gnd Honoria (from Boccaccio). 

Tlieodora, son of the lord of Qarinsal, 
and grandson of Alpbonso. His father 
thought him dead, renounced the world, 
and became a monk of Sl Nicholas, 
under the assumed name of Austia. By 
chance, Theodore was sent home in a 
Spanish bark, and found his way into 
some secret passage of the count’s castle, 
where be was seiz^ and taken before the 
count Here he met the monk Austin, 
and was made known to him. He in* 
formed his father of his love for Adelaide, 
the count's daughter, and was then told 
that if he married her he must renounce 
his estates and title. The case stood 
thus: If he claimed his estates, he must 
challenge the count to mortal combat, 
and renounce the daughter; but if he 
married Adelaide, be must forego hia 
rights, for he could not marry the 
daughter and slay his father-in-law. The 
perplexity is solved by the death of 
Adelaide, killed by her father by mistake, 
and the death of the count by his own 
hand.— Jephson : Count of Narbonno 
{178a). 

Tkeod'oriok, king of the Gotha, 
called by the German minnesingers Dide- 
rick of (Verdna). 

Thoodorlok or “ Alberick of Mmte- 
aar.” an exiled nobleman, hermit of 
Engaddi, and an enthusiast.— Sir Wi 
Scott: The Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

Thoodo'nui {Master), a learned phy¬ 
sician. employed by Ponooratfis to cure 
Gargantua of hia vidous habits. The 
doctor accordingly ** purged him oanouie- 
ally with Anticyrian hellebore, deansod 
from his brain ail perverse habits, and 
made him forget everythm| fie had 
learned of his other preceptow,**— 
lais: Gufgwe/we, I 9 $ (1533)* 

ord«r to ft It tb 


mahe «m «r to fnrf 

I bettvf iif ••riom 
nr. 
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Theodo^inB, the hermit of Cappa¬ 
docia. He wrote the four gospels in 
letters of gold (433-599). 

Theodosius, who of old, 

Wfote the poNpels In letters of ^Id. 

LcKjn/elltrw . Tfu Goldtn LtS'ttU! (1851). 

TKeoj^hilus (5/.), of Adana, In 
Cilicia {sixth century). He was driven 
by slander to sell his soul to the devil on 
condition that his character was cleared, 
she slander was removed, and no ton^e 
wagged against the thin-skinned saint. 
Theophilus now repented of hia bargain, 
and, after a fast of forty dap and forty 
nights, was visited by the virgin, who 
bade him confess to the bishop. This he 
did, received absolution, and died within 
three days of brain fever.— Jacquu dt 
Vora^iHe: The Golden Legends (thirteenth 
pentury). 

T This li a very stale trick, told of 
many a saint. Southey has poetized one 
of them in his ballad of St. Basil or The 
Sinner Saved (1829). E16emon sold his 
soul to the devil on condition of his pro¬ 
curing him Cyra for wife. The devil 
p^ormed his part of the bargain, but 
Eleemon called off, and St. Basil gave 
him absolution, (See Sinner Saved, p. 
xoxo.) 

Theoplir&jl'tiu of Tranoo {The), 

{ ean de la Bruy^e, author of Caractires 
1646-X696). 


THoreia, the miller's wife, who 
adopted and brought up Amina, the 
orphan, called *' the somnambulist ”—Bel‘ 
Hni : La Sonnambula (libretto by Scribe, 

*831). 

There'aa, daughter of the count pa¬ 
latine of PadOlia, beloved by Mazeppa. 
Her father, indignant that a mere page 
should presume to his daughter's hand, 
bad Mazeppa bound to a wild horse, and 
set adrift. The subsequent history of 
Theresa is not recorded. — Byron : Maee^pa 
{x8x9). 

Mvdon ^M/k0/tk4 C 0 rrmir% IfwbACto Tht htandl 
t«Oa [to Th* (iia0ur\ Ftmncesca fin Tht Sitjpt ^ 
and Tharesa, ft has baan nUafsd. af« but 
cldklna of oaa fiunily, with ditfarencaa risttUinff only 
Aom eSmata and drcumstanco. —/VimAm .* Myrm 


Tliexo'm {Sister), with Flora M*Ivor 
at Carlide.—P k, Seoit: Waver 
(time, George 11 . )• 

TkarlAjre {Aim, de), the mother of 
Louise de Dumours, and grandmother of 
l>iana 4e Laseours and Martha dHoi 
Orgari'ta orphan of the Frosen 

Sea.^*—; The Orfham qf Me 
FroMtM Sea (x^). 


Thermopylae. When Xences Ni- 
vaded Greece, Leonidas was sent with 
300 Spartans, as a forlorn hope, to defend 
the pass leading from Thessaly into 
I^ris, by which it was thought the 
Persian host would penetrate into south¬ 
ern Greece. They resisted for three 
successive days the repeated attacks of 
the most brave and courageous of Xerxes* 
army. The Persians, however, having 
discovered a path over the mountains, 
fell on Leonidas in the rear, and the 
“brave defenders of the hot-gates ’* were 
cut to pieces (August 7, B.C. 480). 

Theron, the favourite dog of Rode¬ 
rick the last Gothic king of Spain. 
When the discrowned king, dressed as a 
monk, assumed the name of “father 
Maccabce," although his tutor, mother, 
and even Florinda failed to recognize 
him, Tberon knew him at once, fawned 
on him with fondest love, and w'ould 
never again leave him till the faithful 
creature died. When Roderick saw bis 
favourite— 

H« thruw bis anus around tbo dog, and cried, 

WbUs tears straamed dowm, " Thou. Tberon, thou hull 
known 

Thy poor lost master; Tberon, none but thou 1 * 

S0t4tfuy: R0d4ritk, tie., xr. (iSx4. 

Therii'tes (3 syl.), a deformed, 
scurrilous Grecian chief, “loquacious, 
loud, and coarse." His chief delight was 
to inveigh against the kings of Greece. 
He squinted, baited, was gibbous behind 
and pinched before, and on his tapering 
head grew a few white patches of starve^ 
ling down {Iliad, ii.). 

ms bray, as TbenTtit, wltli elbows ubroud, 
Tusttr: JFivt Hundred P0inis 

Htttbandry, Ur. (lSS7>. 

Tke'sexui (a syl.\ the Attic hera 
He induced the several towns of Attica 
to give up their separate governments 
and submit to a common jurisdiction, 
whereby the several petty cbiefdoms 
were consolidated into one state, of 
which Athens was the capital, 

T Similarly, the seveia] kingdoms of 
the Saxon heptarchy were consolidated 
into one kingdom by Egbert; but in this 
latter case, the might of arms, and not 
the power of convktion, was the inirtxn- 
ment employed* 

Theaeiui, duke of Athens. On bis 
return home after marrying HypoRta, 
a crowd of female toppftiantt eofttpialned 
to him of Creon king of Tbabes. The 
doke therelbre set oitt for Tlralwib idmr 
Creon, and took the tdty by atscidl; 
Among the captives taken hi diii sfegt 
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were two knights, named PalSmon and 
Arcile, who saw the duke's sister from 
their dungeon window, and fell in love 
with her. When set at liberty, they told 
their loves to the duke, and Theseus (a 
syL) promised to give the lady to the 
best man in a single combat. Arcite 
overthrew Palamon, but as he was about 
to claim the lady his horse threw him, 
aitd he died; so Palamon lost the con¬ 
test. but won the bride.— Chaucer: Can- 
Urhury Tales (“The Knight's Tale," 
1388). 

N.B.— In classic story, Theseus is 
called “ king ;" but Chaucer styles him 
“ duke." that is, dux, *‘leader or emperor" 
imperaicr, 

Tlies'pian Mtilda {The), the nine 
Muses. So called from Thcs'pia in 
Boeotia, near mount Helicon, often called 
Thespia Rupes, 

TItoM modest Thespian maids thus to theif Isis 
sung 

Drayton : Pclya^ion, xr. (iSfs). 

Tliairoi'o, a Muse. T^e Muses were 
called Thespi'ad^s, from Thespia, in 
Ekeo'tia, at the foot of mount Helicon. 

Toll mo, oh, toll mo then, thou holy Muso, 
S&crad Thosplo. 

P, fUtchtr • The Purple Island, ▼!. (1633). 

ThespiB, the father of the Greek 
drmma. 

Thespis, the ftnt professor of our nit. 

At country wakes sang ballads from a carl 

Dryden ; Prologue to Sefhenisba (1709), 

a female slave; any 
rustic maiden.— Tkeocr^tas : Idylls. 

with ThestyUs to bind the sheares. 

Milton: L' A 

Tliet'is, mother of Achilla. She 
was a sea-nymph, daughter of Nereus 
the sea-god.— Grecian Story. 

TheutrdsAk, a sobriquet of kaiier 
Maximilian I. of Germany (1459, 1493- 
J5I9)- 

They will ntyar out off my 
koad to mmkm you Xiugf. So said 
Charles II. to bis brother, the’duke of 
York, who urged his brother Charles to 
be more discreet in his conduct. Of 
com^, he alluded to the decapitation of 
his father. 

Tkiolmlt. a Proven^, one of 
Arthur’s escorts to Ala.— W. Scott: 
Anne Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Tllifri [Mondiur). Hit nicknames 
mme •‘AuJla le Petit/*, ’’Tamerlan k 
lunettee," ’’Cam^leon,** ”0«neral Bonne" 
sM *’ Le d^ VeraalUcoa.** 


Thieves {The Tuto). The penitent 
thief crucified with Jesus has been called 
by sundry names, as Demas, Ditmas, 
Titus, Maiha, and Vicimus. 

The impenitent thief has been called 
Gestas, Dumachas, Toca, and Tustinus. 

In the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemut 
the former is called Dysmas and the 
latter Gestas. In the Story of Joseph of 
Arimaihea the former is called Demas 
and the latter Gestas. (See Titus.) 

Tkieves {His ancestors proved). It Is 
sir Waller Scott who wrote and proved 
his “ancestors were thieves," in the Uy 
of the Last Minstrel, Iv. 9. 

A modern author «pends a hundred learet 
To prore hU anceston notorious thleres. 

Ttu Temn MeUgm, 

Thieves Screened. It is said of 

Edward the Confessor that one day, while 
lying on his bed for his afternoon’s nap, 
a courtier stole into his chamber, and, 
seeing the king’s casket, helped himself 
freely from it. He returned a second time, 
and on his third entrance, Edward said, 
“ Be quick, or Hugoline (the chamber¬ 
lain) will see you.*'^ The courtier was 
scarcely gone, when the chamberiaia 
entered and instantly detected the theft 
The king said, “ Never mind, Hugoline; 
the fellow who has taken it no doubt has 
greater need of it than either you or L ’ 
(^Kelgncd 1042-1066.) 

% Several similar anecdotes are told Of 
Robert the Pious of France. At one 
time he saw a man steal a silver candle* 
stick off the altar, and said, “Friend 
Ogger, run for your life, or you will be 
found out " At another time, one of the 
twelve poor men in his train cut off a rich 
gold pendant from the royal robe, and 
Robert, turning to the man, said to him, 
“ Hide it quickly, friend, before any one 
secs it." jReign^ 996-1031.) 

11 The lollo^ng is told of two or three 
kings, amongst others of Ludwig the 
Pious, who had a very overbearing wife. 
A beggar under the table, picking up the 
crumbs which the king let down, cUt off 
the gold fringe of the royal robe, kitd the 
king whispered to him, “Take care the 
queen doesn't sec you.*’ 

Tkievea of Kietorio Vote. 

(i) Autol'vcos, son of Herm^ ; a very 
prince of thieves. He had the power of 
changing the colour and shape of stolesi 
goods, so as to lurevent their being recoff* 
nised.—GrtM J&ik. 

(a} Barlow immcartiOlaii 

by toe ballad-coi^— 
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Uy aaiM It if limmy Barlow; 

1 was bom la mo town of Cariow j 
And here I lie in Maryboro’jail, 

AB for the robbing of the Dublin mafl. 

(3) Cartouche, the Dick Turpin of 
France (eighteenth century). 

(4) COTTINGTON (yohn), in the time of 
the Commonwealth, who emptied the 
pockets of Oliver Cromwell when lord 
protector, stripped Charles II. of £1500, 
and stole a watch and chain from lady 
Fairfax. 

(5) Duval {Claude), a French high¬ 
wayman. noted for nis gallantry and 
daring (♦-1670). (See below, “ James 
Whitney," who was a veiy similar 
character.) 

(Alexander Dumas has a novel entitled 
Claudt Dttval, and Miss Robinson has 
introduced him in WhiU Friars.) 

(6 ) frith {Mary), usually called 
** Moll Cutpurse." She had the honour 
of robbing general Fairfax on Hounslow 
Heath. Mary Frith lived in the reig^n of 
Charles I., and died at the age of 75 
years. 

(Nathaniel Field has introduced Mary 
Frith, and made merry with some of her 
pranks, in his comedy A mends for Ladies, 
e 6 i 6 .) 

(7) Galloping Dick, executed in 
A^^bury in z8oo. 

(8) Grant (Captain), the Irish high- 
wajrman, executed at Maryborough in 
z8x6. 

(9) Greenwood (Samuel), executed 
at Old Bailey in i8aa. 

(zo) Hassan, the Old Man of the 
Mountain," once the terror of Europe. 
He was chief of the Assassins (1036- 
zia 4 ). 

(iz) Hood (Foiin), and his ** merry 
men all," of Sherwood Forest. Famed 
in song, drama, and romance. Probably 
he livM in the reign of Richard Cosur de 
Lbn. 

(Sir W. Scott has introduced him both 
in The Talisman and in Ivamhae, Stow 
has recorded the chief incidents of his life 
(see wider the year 1S13). Ritson has 
cc»&{^G(fid a volume of ballads respecting 
Mm. Dravton has given a sketch of him 
in the PafyoiHon, xxvi The following 
are dramas on the same outlaw, vis. 

THe Playe ^ Rolsyn Hade, very proper to 
he played m Mays gama (fifteenth cen¬ 
tum; Skeltoa, at the command of Henry 
Vllt, wrote a drama called The Dmn* 
fall of Rekeri Sari ef HmHngton (about 
: T»e Dee/demLef RofeHt tdrl ^ 
HwiAmglm, ^ Mund^ (ijlf); Tife 


Death of Robert Earle of Huniingtont 
otherwise called Robin Hood of Merrie 
Skerwodde, by H. Cbettle (1598). Cbettte's 
drama is in reality a continuation of 
Munday's, like the two parts of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays, Henry IV, and Henry V, 
Robin Hoods Penn'orths, a play by Wm. 
Haughton (1600); Robin Hood and His 
Pastoral May Games (1624), Robin Hood 
and His Crew of Soldiers (1627), both 
anonymous; The Sad Shepherd or a Tale 
of Robin Hood (unfinished), R lonson 
(1637); Robin Hood, an opera (1730); 
Robin Hood, an opera by Dr. Ame and 
Burney (1741); Robin Hood, a musical 
farce (1751); Robin Hood, a comic opera 
(1784) ; Robin Hood, an opera by 
O’Keefe, music by Shield (1787); RoHn 
Hood, by Macnally (before 1820). Sheri¬ 
dan began a (liatna on the same subject, 
which he called The Foresters.) 

(la) Pkriphe'tes (4 syl.), of Argalis, 
surnamed ** The Club-Bearer," because 
he used to kill his victims with an iron 
club.—Grrrfaa Story. 

(13) Procrustes (3 syl.), a famous 
robber of Attica. His real name was 
PolypCmon or Damast^s, but he received 
the sobriouet of Procrustbs or “The 
Stretcher,’’ from his practice of placing 
all victims that fell into his hands on a 
certain bedstead. If the victim was too 
short to fit it, he stretched the limbs to 
the right length ; if too long, he lopped 
off the redundant part.— Grecian Story. 

(14) Rea ( William), executed at Old 
Bailev in i8a8. 

(15) SHEPPARD( 7 <nri), an ardent, reck¬ 
less, generous youth, wholly unrivalled as 
a thief and burglar. His lather was a 
carpenter in Spitalfields. Sentence of 
death was passed on him in August, 
1724 ; but when the warders came to take 
him to execution, they found he had 
escaped. He was apprehended in the 
following October, and again made bis 
escape. A third time he was catmht, and 
in November suffered death. Certainiy 
one of the most popular burglars that ever 
lived (1701-1724). 

(Daniel Defoe made Jack Sheppard 
the hero of a romance in 1734. and K. 
Ainsworth in 183a) 

(z6) SiNis, a Corinthian highwayman, 
surnamed “ The Pine-Bender," from his 
custom of attaching the limbs of his 
victims to two oppoute pine trees forcibly 
bent doarn. Immediately the pine trees 
were released, th^ bounded back, tearliw 
the victim Umb bom llibla— 

Sbary, 
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(17) Tse'meros, a robber of Pelopon- 
nesos. who killed his victims by cracking 
their skulls against his own. 

(18J Turpin (DicJk), a noted highway¬ 
man (1711-1739). His ride to York [not 
historic] is described by H. Ainsworth in 
his Rooltwood (1834I. 

(19) Whitnev {JafMs), the last of the 
*• gentlemanly " highwaymen. He prided 
himself on being “ the glass of fashion, 
and the mould of form." Executed at 
Porter’s Block, near Smithfield (1660- 
1694). 

(ao) Wild \^onathan\, a cool, calcu¬ 
lating, heartless villain, with the voice of 
a Stcntor. He was born at Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, in Staffordshire, and, like Sheppard, 
was the son of a carpenter. Unlike 
Sheppard, this cold-blooded villain was 
universally execrated. He was banged 
at Tyburn (1682-1725). 

(Defoe made Jcnatkan Wild the hero 
of a romance in 1725 ; Fielding in 1744.) 

Think [Co^to ergo stStl This was 
ibc unphilosopnical axiom of Descartes. 

Of count b« assumes what be ought to proveL He 
wsttmes the existence of a thinker, and then says his 
(•xlsting being exists. He might Just as well say a tree 
Is green, a rose It red, tttgar Is sweet, therefore these 
thmgt exist. 

•.* “ Higher than himself can no man 
think" was the saying of Protfi.g6ras. 

Therefore eternity, omnipotence, deity, etc., ece 
mthfaikable subjects. 

ThiakM 1 to Myself, a novel by 
Nares (good), i8n. 

Third JPonnder of Roma {TAe), 
Caius Marius. He was so calied because 
he overthrew the multitudinous hordes of 
Cambrians and Teut6n6a who came to 
lick up the Romans as the oxen of the 
field lick up grass (b.c. loa). 

(The first founder was Romulus, and 
the second Camillus.) 

Tbirsil Knd Tkelffou, two gentle 
swains who were kinsmen. Tbclgon 
exhorts Thirsil to wake his "too long 
sleeping Muse; " and Thirsil. having col¬ 
lect toe nymphs and shepherds around 
him, sang to them the song pf TAe 
Purple lumd^-^Pkineds Fletcher: The 
Purple Island, I, ii, (1633), 

Vhiriity (The), Colman Itadach, sur- 
natned " Ine Thirsty," was a monk of the 
fide of St. Patrick. Itadach, in strict 
observance of St Patrick’s role, refused 
to quench his thirst in the hot harvest* 
fildd, end died in consequence. 


Thirtena Freelomi Thlaff* of 
Britaia. 

(1) Dtrnwyn (the sword of Rhydderch 
Haell. If any man except Hael drew 
this blade, it burst into a Same from 
point to hilt. 

(2) The Basket of Gwyddno 
Garanhir. If food for one man were 
put therein, it multiplied till it sufficed 
for a hundr^. 

{3} The Horn of Bran Galbd, in 
which was always found the venr 
beverage that each drinker most desired. 

(4) The Platter of Rhegynydd 
Ysgolhaig, which always contained the 
very food that the cater most liked. 

(5) The Chariot op Morgan 
Mwynvawr. Whoever sat therein was 
transported instantaneously to the place 
he wished to go to. 

(6) The Halter of Clydno Eiddyn. 
Whatever horse he wished for was always 
found therein. It hung on a staple at 
the foot of his bed. 

(7) The Knife op Llawfroddbd 
Fakchawg, which would serve twenty- 
fouj' men simultaneously at any meaL 

(8) The Caldron of Tyrnog. If 
meat were put in for a brave man, it was 
cooked instantaneously ; but meat for a 
coward wculd never get boiled therein. 

(9) The Whetstone of Tudwal 
Tudclud. If the sword of a brave man 
was sharpei.ed thereon, its cut was certain 
death ; but if of a coward, the cut was 
harmless. 

(10) The Robe of Padarn Beiseudd, 
which fitted everv one of gentle birtb, 
but no churl coula wear it 

(n) The Mantle of Teoau Eue- 
vxoN, which only fitted ladies whose 
conduct was irreproachable. 

(la) The Mantle of kino Arthur, 
which could be worn or used as a carpet, 
and whoever wore it or stood on it was 
invisible. This mantle or carpet was 
called Gwen, 

N.B.—The ring of Luned rendered 
tlie wearer invisible so long as the stone 
of it was concealed. 

(13) The Chessboard of Gwendo¬ 
len. When the men were placed upon 
it they played of themselves. The board 
was of gold, and the men silver,— Welsh 
Rornmnee, 

Tbirteen Unlnol^, It Is mid 
that it is unlucky fen* thirteen persons to 
sit down to dinner at the same ttiikk 
because one of the number will die beifoiw 
the year Is out. Tbis silly superstitei Jb 
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tery ancient, but in Christian countries 
lias bern confirmed by the ** Last Sup¬ 
per,'* when Christ and His twelve 
disciples sat at meat together. Jesus, of 
course, was crucified ; and Judas Iscariot 
banged himself. 

T At a banquet! in the Valhalla, LokI 
once intruded, m^ing up thirteen, and 
Baldur was slain. (This is a mere 
allegory.) 

Any odd number ot mixed guests at a dinner-table 
nuist be awkward to seat; but certainly there would 
be a greater likelihood of one dying before the doee of 
tiW year with fourteen than with thirteen gueata. 

Tliirty ( Tke). So the Spartan senate 
establish^ by Lycurgos was called. 

Similarly, the Venetian senate was 
called llie Forty." 

Thirty Tyrants (TA^). So the 
governors appointed by Lysander the 
Spartan over Athens were called {B.C. 
404). They continued in power only 
ei^t months, when Thrasybfllos deposed 
them and restored the republic. 

" Th« Thirty ” put moro paople to daath In olgbt 
months of peace than the enemy had done In a war of 
thirty years.— 

Thirty Tyranta of Rome ( TAe), 
a fanciful name, applied by Trebellius 
PoUio to a set of adventurers who tried 
to make themselves masters of Rome at 
sttodry times between A.D. 260 and 267. 

The number was not thirty, and the 
analogy between them and *' The Thirty 
Tyrants of Athens" is scarcely percep¬ 
tible. 

Thirty Years’ War {TAe). a 
series of wars between the protestants 
and catholics of Germany, terminated by 
the "Peace of Westphalia," The war 
arose thus: The emperor of Austria 
interfered in the struggle between the 
protestants and catholics, by depriving 
the protestants of Bohemia of their 
religious privileges; in consequence of 
which the protestants fiew to arms. 
After the contest had been going on for 
some years, Richelieu joined the protest¬ 
ants (1635). 

cause, but solely to humiliate Austria and 
$paiM *618-1648). 

^ The Peloponnesian war between 
Athens and Sparta is called " The Thirty 
Years' War " (ac. 404-43*)• 

Thitfha (a xy/.). a beautiful Baby- 
Ionian maid, beloved by IVr&mus, her 
next-door neighbour. As thdr parenu 
forbade their marriage, they contrived tn 
hold intercourse with each other through 
a chink in the gardm walk Once they 
agreed to meet at the tomb of Niniin# 


'Thtsbd was the first at the trysting-placc, 
but. being scared by a lion, took to night, 
and accioen tally dropped her robe, which 
the lion tore and stained with blood. 
Pyramus, seeing the blood-stained robe, 
thought that the lion bad eaten Tbisbd. 
and so killed himself. When Thisbd re¬ 
turned and saw her lover dead, she killed 
herself also. Shakespeare has burlesqued 
this pretty talc in his Midsummer Nights 
Dream (1592). 

THom'nlin, a shepherd who laughed 
to scorn the notion of love, but was 
ultimately entangled in its wiles. He 
tells Willy that one day, hearing a 
rustling in a bush, he discharged an 
arrow, when up flew Cupid into a tree, 
A battle ensued between them, and when 
the shepherd, having spent all his arrows, 
ran away, Cupid shot him in the heeL 
Thornalin did not much heed the wound 
at first, but soon it festered Inwardly and 
rankled daily more and more .—Spenser : 
SAepheardes Calendar^ iii. (1579). 

N.B.—Thornalin is again introduced in 
eel. vii., when he inveighs against the 
catholic priests in gener^, and the shep¬ 
herd Palinode (3 syL) in particular. 
This eclogue could not have been written 
before 1578, as it refers to the seques¬ 
tration of Grindal archbishop of Cantei> 
bury in that year. 

Thomas \JMonsuur), the fellow- 
traveller of Var entine. Valentine's niece 
Mary is in love with Fletcher: 

Mans, Thomas (1619). 

Thomas (Sir), a dogmatical, prating, 
self-sufficient squire, whose juammentl 
are but "justices* jnsticeT^CruA^,• 
Borough, X. (1810). 

Thomas a Kempis. the pseudo¬ 
nym of Jean Charlier dc Qerson (1363- 
1^29). Some say, of Thomas HtLmmerlm 
oi Kempen, an Augustan (1380-1471). 

Thomas and Fair Sllinox {Lard\, 
a ballad (author and date irnknown). 
Lord Thomas greatly loved the fair 
Ellinor, but married a wealthy "brown 
maid," and Ellinor went to the wedding. 
Lord Thomas said to her that be loved 
her little finger better than he loved his 
bride's whole body;" whereupon the 
bride stabbed EUinor with a penknife to 
the heart \ lord Thomas then cut ofif the 
head of his bride, and fell upon his own 
sword. And 

ffiKiss ss Mr*" “ 
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f “ Lord Thomas and ladjr Annet '* 
and ** Margfaret and sweet William *' are 
very similar ballads. 

ThomM the or ** Thomas 

of Erceldoun/’ an ancient Scottish bard. 
His name was Thomas Learmont, and he 
lived in the days of Wallace (thirteenth 
century). 

This porsonaa^ th« Merlin aS Scotland, . . . was a 
mafician as well as a poet and prophet. He Is aliefed 
ttUTto be UTiii£ in the Und of Fiuiry, and U espectea to 
fetum at some ifreat convulsion of society, In which he Is 
to act a distinguished part.>-vS<r Sc0/t; CttU 
tianitr»%u itime, Henry I.), 

N.B.—If Thomas the Rhymer lived in 
the thirteenth century, it Is an ana- 
chronism to allude to him in Castle 
Dangerous, the plot of which novel is 
kid in the twelfth century. 

(Thomas the Rhymer, and Thomas 
Rymer are totally different persons. 
The latter was an historiographer, who 
compiled The Fcedera, 1638-1713.) 

Thop&a {Sir), a native of Poperyng, 
in Flanders; a capital sport#fian, archer, 
wrestler, and runner. Sir Thopas re¬ 
solved to marry no one but an “elf- 
queen," and accordingly started for Fairy¬ 
land. On his way he met the three- 
bbided giant Olifaunt, who challenged 
him to single combat. Sir Thopas asked 
permission to go for his armour, and 

S omised to meet the giant next day. 

ere mine host broke in with the ex¬ 
clamation, “ Intolerable stuff I" and the 
story was left unfinished. — Chaucer: 
Canterbury Tales (“ The Rime of sir 
Thopas." 1388). 

Thor, eldest son of Odin and Frigga; 
•trongett and bravest of the gods. He 
laoncned the thunder, presided over the 
air and the seasons, and protected man 
from lightning and evil spirits 

ifit«otwwsirriov«T 
HltcMtrip/was draws by two he g^oatt. 

His mmet or Iraiomer wu called Sljolner. 

His Sr// wss M«elngjsrd. Whc<a«v«r bs pot a 
Ikls strong SNU doubled. 

His ptumn* was Tbrudvsncr. It contsioed 540 hafls. 
TtHUsdiqr Is Tbor’s dsir.—jNeon^wav/aM MyihfUiy. 

(The word means “Refuge from terror." 
See Donar, p. 290.) 

Vkoraaby (Broad), one of the 
troopers unt&r Fitsurse.— Sir W, Scott: 
iwmhoe (time, Richard L). 

Tbormlmvvsr * braxier In 

Pensaaoe. He was a blunt but kind 
man, strictly honest, most charitable, 
and doting on his daughter Mary, Job 
Thomberry It called ** John Bull, and is 
meAnt to be a typa of a genuine English 
tradetmaii, unst^^i^^i^ ky mai and 


foreign matters, He failed in busineat 
** through the treachery of a friend ;" but 
Peregrine, to whom he had lent ten 
guineas, returning from Calcutta, after 
an absence of thirty years, gave him 
;£xo.ooo, which he said his loan had 
grown to honest trade. 

Mary Thomberry, his daughter, in love 
with Frank Rochdale, son and heir of sir 
Simon Rochdale, whom ultimately she 
married.— Colman : John Bull (1805). 

Tbornbangb (Colonel), an officer in 
Cromwell's army.— Sir W. Scott: Wood^ 
stock (time. Commonwealth). 

Thombill (Sir William), alias Mr. 
Burchell, about 30 years of age. Most 
generous and most whimsical, most bene¬ 
volent and most sensitive. Sir William 
was the landlord of Dr. Primrose, the 
vicar of Wakefield. After travelling 
through Europe on foot, he had returned 
and lived incognito. In the garb and 
aspect of a pauper. Mr, Burchell is intro¬ 
duced to the vicar of Wakefield. Twice 
he rescued his daughter Sophia—once 
when she was thrown from her horse into 
a deep stream, and once when she was 
abducted by squire Thornhill Ultimately 
he married -^Goldsmith : The Vicar 
of Wakefield {1766). 

Thornbill (Squire), nephew of sir 
William Thornhill He enjoyed a large 
fortune, but was entirely dependent on bis 
uncle. He was a sad libertine, who 
abducted both the daughters of Dr. 
Primrose, and cast the old vicar into jail 
for rent after the entire loss of his house, 
money, furniture, and books by fire. 
Souire Thornhill tried to impose UTOn 
Olivia Primrose by a false marriage, but 
w^as caught in his own trap, for the 
marriage proved to be legal in every 
respect, — Goldsmith : TAp Vicar of 
Wakefield (1766). 

This wenrtby cltliea abused the aristocracy much on 
the same principle as the fair OHvla depredated squire 
Thonihili ;->lie had a a&eakinf affectfoo for what he 
abused.— listen. 

Tbonton (Captain), an English 
officer.~- 5 i> W, Scott: Bob Roy (time. 
George I.). 

Tbomtoxi (Cyril), the hero and title 
of a novel of military adventure, by cap¬ 
tain Thomas Hamilton {1827}. 

Tborougb Doctor ( 7 A#). WllUam 
Varro was called Doctor FundMus (thir¬ 
teenth century). 

Thoughtful {Faiker)^ Hichoias 
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OiLt^et, a marshal of France. So called 
his soldiers for his cautious and 
thoughtful policy (1637-1712). 

TKonglitlasa {Miss Betty), a vii> 
tuous. sensible, and amiable young lady, 
utterly regardless of the conventionalities 
of society, and wholly ignorant of eti¬ 
quette. is consequently for ever 

involved in petty scrapes most mortifying 
to her sensitive mind. Even her lover is 
alarmed at her gauckerie, and deliberates 
whether such a partner for life is de¬ 
sirable.—A/n. Heywood: Miss Betty 
Thoughtless (1697-1758). 

(Mrs. Heywood’s novel evidently sug¬ 
gested the Evelina of Miss Burney, 
1778.) 

Thoulouad {Raymond count of), one 
of the crusading princes .—Sir IV. Scotts 
Count Robert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

TEouaand and One X>ay« {The), 
the Persian Tales, first published at 
Paris in five vols. (1710-12); published in 
London in two vols. They are 

said to be French imitations of the 
Arabian Nights. This has been dis¬ 
proved by W. C. Qouston (see Notes 
and Queries, January 26, 1895, p. 63, 
etc.). The truth is the other way—Mon. 
Pens de la Croix translated the Persian 
Tales into French. 

Thotufand and One VighiiM ( The), 

**Thc Arabian Nights* Tales,” at one 
time supposed to be the inventions of 
Mon. G^land ; but now proved (by Mon. 
Zotemberg) to be genuine Arabic, as the 
original MSS. have been discovered, and 
the MSS. have been safely deposit^ in 
the National Library of Paris. 

1 Imt* in my ttbrvy four vols.. MCh of about 900 pp., 
(uMed'^ the Am^ian Niphtt, trant* 
Utod by Dorn CburU uid Moo. CaaoUe from tbo 
Arabian MS. Into Froacb, and traasioHkI into EogHsb 
faiiryx. 

Thraso, a bragging, swaggering 
captain, the Roman Bobadil (f.v.).— 
Tormce: The Eunuch (a.d. 162). 

Thraia, duke of Mar, one of the allies 
of Charlemagne.— Ariosto: Orlando 
Furioso (1516). 

T)uroa 4 aeodlo Streot (London), a 
cormptioa of Thryddamen or Thryddenal 
Street, i.e. the third street from Che^ 
(Anglo-Saxon, thridda, *'third. ^ 

Vkroo. 

fx| A Divine number {Subordinates)!. 

iei A symbolic number. 

(3) MtsceUaneotMk ^ 


(1) Tliroe a Divine Ktimber. (1) 

Pythagoras calls three the perfect number, 
expressive of ** beginning, middle, and 
end,” and he makes it a syrobd of deity. 

(2) American Indians : Otkon 

i creator), Messou (provicUnce), Atahuata 

the Logos). 

(Called Otkon by the Iroquois, and 
Oikee by the Virginians.) 

(3) Armorica. The korrigans or fays 
of Armorica are three times three. 

(4) Brahmins : Brahma, Vishnu, 

Siva. 

(5) Buddhists : Buddha, Annan 

Sonsja, Rosia Sonsja. 

(These are the three idols seen in 
Buddhist temples; Buddha stands in the 
middle.) 

(6) Christians *. The Father, the Son 
(the Logos), the Holy Ghost or Spirit. 

(When, in creation, the earth was with¬ 
out form and void, ** the Spirit moved 
over the face,** and put it into order.) 

(7) Egyptians {Ancient). Almost 
each nome had its own triad, but the 
most general were Osiris, Isis, Homs; 
Eicton, Cneph (creator), Phtha.— 
yamblichus. 

(8) Etruscans. Their college con¬ 
sisted of three times three gods. 


Lara Poratoa of Ctusiam. 

By the nine yods h« swore 
That the great house of Tarquta 
Should suffer wrong no more. 

Afmcau/ay: Lays »/AncftHt Rem* 
(“ Horatlus,” 1849). 

(9) Kamtschadalbs : Koutkbou 
{creator of heaven), Kouhttigith, his 
sister {creator of earth), Outleigin 
(creator of ocean). 

(10) Parsers: Ahura (the creator), 
Vohu Mano (**entity"), Akem Mano 
(•* nonentity ”). 

(xi) Persians : OromasdSs or Oro- 


m&x6s (the good principle), Arimands 
(the evil principle), Mithras (fecundity). 

(Others ^ve Zervanft {goa the father), 
and omit Mithras from the trinity.) 

(re) Peruvians (Ancient): Pachaxna 
{goddess mother), Virakotcha (ssJupiter), 
Mamakotcha {sc Neptusu), l*hey called 
their trinity **Tangatanga** (i.e. “three 
in one"^ 

(13) FhObnicians: Kolpia {i:Ar Legw), 


Baaut (*'darkness”), Mot (“matter 
(14) Romans (Ancient): Jupiter (god 
of hitmen), Neptune (god off earth and 
jm), Pluto {god of hell), 

(Their whole college of gods consisted 
of four times three deities, f 
(xs) SCANDINAVUNS; Odin f‘life”), 
motioe **}» Loda r' 
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(f 6 ) Tahitians : Taroataihctoomoo 
{ekief d€ity)i Tepapa (the fecund frin^ 
eifU), Tcttoomatataya (their offspring). 

In tho Christiau Crond th« Holy Cboct " pcoonednth 
IroiB th« FatUor and tlM Son." 

(17) Lao-Tseu, the Chinese philo¬ 
sopher. says the divine trinity is: Ki, Hi. 
Ouci. 

(18) Orpheus says it is : PbanAs 
Ui£hi)t Urftnos (heaven), Kronos {time). 

(19) Plato says it is: T6 Agithon 
igoodness), Nous (intelligence), PsuchA 
{the mundane soul). 

(90) Pythagoras says it is : Monad 
(the unit or oneness). Nous, Psuch^. 

(ai) Vossius says it is: jupiier {divine 
power), Minerva (the Logos), Juno (divine 
proven itiveness). 

Subordinate, The orders of Angels 
are three times three, vir. : (i) Seraphim, 
faj Cherubim. (3) Thrones, (4) Dominions. 
(51 Virtues, (6) rowers, (7) Principalities, 
( 8 ) Archangels. (9) Axigei\&.-—Dionysius 
ike Areopagite. p 

In h«aTca abova 

Tlw affulfcnt bandi in triple circles oior*. 

Tesst: ^rus^Itm I>*Hv*r§d, xL is (l57Sl> 

The Cities of Refuge were three on 


nach side the Jordan. 

The Fates are three; Cloiho (with her 
distaff, presides at birth), l^ch?sis (spins 
the thread of life), AtrOpos (cuts the 

thread). 

The Furies are three: Tisiponft, 
Alecto, Megaera. 

The Graces are three : Euphros'yn^ 
{^erfulness of mint^, Aglaia (mirth), 
Thall (good-tempered Jest). 

The Judges of Hades are three: 
Minos (the chief baron), Ablacus (the Judge 
ef Europeans), Rhadamanthus {the Juajge 

Asiatics and Africans), 

The Muses are three times three. 

Tttpiter’s thunder is three-forked (tri- 
jSdum) ; Neptune's indent has three 
prongs; Pluto's dog Cerberus has three 
heads. The rivers of hell are three times 


three, and Styx flows round it thrice 
three times. 

In Scandinavian mythology, there are 
three times three earths ; three times 
three worlds in Niflbeim; three limes 
three regions under the dominion of Hel. 

According to a mediaeval tradition, tbe 
heavens are three times three, via the 
Moon, Venus. Mercury, the Sun. Mars. 
Jupiter, Saturn, the flxed stars, and the 
pninum mobl}& 


i t) TIum & Symbolic NTumbor. 

Ji) In the Tixbemmh and the Jewish 


Temple, 


The Temple consisted of three parHi: 
the porch, the temple proper, and the 
holy of holies. It had three courts: 
the court of the priests, the court of the 
people, and the court of foreigners. The 
innermost court had three rows, and 
three windows in each row (i Kings 
Ti 36; vii. 4). 

IT Similarly, Ezekiel’s city had three 
gates on each side (Esek. xlviii. $1), 
Cyrus left direction for the rebuilding of 
the temple: it was to be three score 
cubiu in height, and three score cubits 
wide, and three rows of great stones 
were to be set up (Eera vi. 3, 4). In like 
manner, the " new Jerusalem " is to have 
four tiroes three foundations : (i) jasper, 

! 2) sapphire, (3) chalcedony, {4) emerald. 
5) sardonyx, (6) sardius, (7) chrysolyie, 
8) beryl, (9) topaz, (lo) chrysoprase, 
ii) jacinth, (12) amethyst It is to 
have three gates fronting eadi cardinal 
quarter (Eev. xxi. 13-ao). 

(2) In the Temple Furniture: llio 
golden candlestick had three branches on 
each side (Exod, xxv. 3a); there were 
three bowls (ver. 33); the licight of the 
altar was three cubits (Exod, xxvii. i); 
there were three pillars for the hangings 
(ver. 14); Solomon’s molten sea was sup¬ 
ported on oxen, three facing each cardinal 
point (i Kings vii. 25). 

(3) Sacrifees and Offerings : A meat 
offering consisted of three tenth deals of 
fine flour (Lev, xiv. 10); Hannah offered 
Up three bullocks when Samuel was de¬ 
voted to the temple (i Sam. i. 24); three 
sorts of beasts—bullocks, rams, and lambs 
—were appointed for offerings (Numb, 
xxix.): the Jews were commanded to 
keep three national feasts yearly (Exod, 
xxiii. 14-17); in all criminal charges 
three witnesses were required (Deui, 
xvU. 6). 

(3) MiEceUaneoiis Tbreeu. Joshua 
sent three men from each tribe to survey 
the land of Canaan (Josh, xviii. 4). Job 
had three friends (Job iL xi). Abraham 
was accosted by three men (angels), with 
whom he pleaded to spare the cities of 
tbe plain (Gen. xviii a). Nebuchadnezzar 
cast three men into the fiery furnace 
(Dan, iii. 24). David had three mighty 
men of valour, and one of them slew 
m of the Philistines with his spear 
(a Sam, xxiii. 9. 18). Nebachaduesear^s 
image was three score cubits high {Z^». 
iii. i). Moses was hidden three moutha 
from the Egyptian polioe (Exod, il a). 
Tbe ark of tbe covenant Eras three 
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nonths in the house of Obed-edom (a 
Sam, 71. ii). Balaam smote his ass 
three times before the beast upbraided 
him {Numb. xxii. 28). Samson mocked 
Delilah three times {yudg, xvi. 15). 
Elijah stretched himself three times on 
the child which he restored to life (i 
Kings xvii. ai). The little horn plucked 
op three horns by the roots [Dan. vii. 8). 
The bear seen by Daniel in his vision had 
three ribs in its mouth (ver. 5). Joab 
slew Absalom with three darts (a Sam, 
Jtviii, 14). God gave David the choice of 
three chastisements (a Sam. xxiv. la). 
The great famine in David's reign lasted 
three years (a Sam. xxi. i): so did the 
great drought in Ahab’s reign (Luk^ iv. 
35). There were three men transfigured 
on the mount, and three spectators 
{Matt, xvii. 1-4). 'Die sheet was let 
down to Peter three times [Acts x . 16). 
There are three Christian g^ces ; Faith, 
hope, and charity {1 Cor. xiii. 13). There 
are three that bear record in heaven, and 
three that bear witness on earth (1 John 
V. 7, 8). There were three unclean 
spirits that came out of the mouth of the 
dragon (Kev, xvi. 13). 

again. Every ninth wave is said 
10 be the largest 

{ Thty] watched the freat sea fall. 

Wave after wave, each mij^htier than the lait | 

TUI last, a ninth one, (fathering half the deep 
And fuU of voices, slowly rose and plunged, 
Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame. 

Ttnnysen : Tht Holy Gtatl (1858-59^. 

A wonder is said to last three times 
three days. The scourge used for 
criminals is (or used to l^) a "cat o’ 
nine tails.” Possession is nine points of 
the law, being equal to (i) money to 
make good a claim, (a) patience to carry 
a suit through, (3) a good cause, (4) a 
good lawyer, {5) a good counsel, (6) good 
witnesses, (7) a good jury, (8) a good 
judge, (9) good luck. Leases used to be 
grAnted for 999 years. Ordeals by fire 
consisted of three times three red-hot 
ploughshares. 

There are three times three crowns 
recognizied in heraldry, and three times 
three marks of cadency. 

Wc show honour by a three times 
three in drinkmi;^ a health. 

The worthies are three Jews, three 
pagans, and three Christians: viz. 
fo^ua, David, and Judas Maccabaeus; 
Hector, Alexander, and Julius Caesar; 
Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of 
BouiUon. The worthies of London are 
three times three also: (i) sir William 
Walworth, (a) sir Henry Pritchard, (3) 


sir William Sevenoke, (4) sir Thomas 
White, U) sir John Bonham, (6) Chris¬ 
topher Crokcr. ij) sir John Hawk wood, 
J8) sir Hugh Caverley, (9) sir Henry 
Maleverer [Richard Johnson : The Nine 
Worthies of London). 

•. • Those who take any interest in this 
subject can easily multiply the examples 
here set down to a much greater number. 
(Sec below, the Welsh Triads,) 

Thirae Ardent Lovers of Britain 

{The): (i) Caswallawn son of Beli, the 
ardent lover of Flur daughter of Mug- 
nach Gorr; (a) Tristan or Tristram son 
of Talluch, the ardent lover of Yseult 
wife of March Meirchawn his uncle, 
generally called king Mark of Cornwall; 
{3) Kynon son of Clydno Eiddin, the 
ardent lover of Morvyth daughter of 
Urien of Rheged.— Welsh Triads. 

Three Battle Knights [The) in 
the court of king Arthur : (1) Cadwr carl 
of Cornwall ; (2) Laiincelot du Lac; (3) 
Owain son of Urien prince of Rheged, 
i.e. Cumberland and some of the adjacent 
lands. These three would never retreat 
from battle, neither for spear, nor sword, 
nor arrow; and Arthur knew no shame 
in fight when they were present. — Welsh 
Triads. 

Thres Beautiful Women [The) 
of the court of king Arthur : (x) Gwen- 
hwyvar or Guenever wife of king Arthur; 

(2) Enid, who dressed in "azure robes," 
wife of Geraint ; (3) Tegau or Tegau 
Enron.— Welsh Triads. 

Three Blessed Rulers [The) of 
the island of Britain : (i) Bran or Vran, 
sou of Llyr, and father of Caradawc (Ca- 
ractacus). He was called * The Blessed ’’ 
because he introduced Christianity into 
the nation of the Cymry from Rome ; he 
learnt it during his seven years' detention 
in that city with his son. (a) Lleurig 
ab Coel ab Cvllyn Sant, sumamed " The 
Great Light.*' He built the cathedral of 
Llandaff, the first sanctuary of Britain. 

(3) Cadwaladyr, who gave refuge to all 
Mhevers driven out by the Saxons from 
England.— Welsh Triads^ xxxv. 

Three CfJeaders ( The), three sons 
of three klnas, who assumed the disguise 
of begging deiwishes. Thw had each lost 
one cje. The three met m the house of 
Zobeidd, and told their respective tales in 
the presence of Haroun-al-Raschld also 
in disguise. (See CAlBNi^cae, p. r 68 .) 
-^Arabian Nights (**Tho Three CaleH' 
ders”). 



THREE CHIEF LADIES. 
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THREE KINGS. 


Thw Cliief Lftdiet {T/i^) of the 
Island of Britain : (1) Branwen daughter 
of king Lip. ** the fairest damsel in the 
world; *' (a) Gwcnhwyvar or Guenevcr 
wife of king Arthur; (3) ^thelhed the 
wife of iEthclred. 

Threo Cloanres {TAi) of the island 
of Britain : (1) The head of Vran son of 
Uyr, sumamed “The Blessed/' which 
was buried under the White 'Tower of 
London, and so long as it remained there, 
no invader would enter the island, (a) 
The bones of Vortimer, surnamed “'The 
Blessed," buried in the chief harbour of 
the island: so long as they remained 
there, no hostile ship would approach the 
coast (3) 'The dragons buried by Lludd 
son of in the city of Pharaon, in 
the Snowdon rocks. Three Fatal 
Disclosures.)— IfV/rA Triads, liii. 

Thfe Cotmaelling Knights 
(Tkg) of the court of king Arthur: (i) 
Kvnon or Cynon son of Clydtfo Eiddin ; 
m Aron son of Kynfarch ap Meirchion 
Gul; (3) Liywarch H6n son of Elidir 
Lydana^n. So long as Arthur followed 
Che advice of these three, his success was 
invariable, but when be neglected to 
follow their counsel, his defeat was sure. 
^Wilsk Tnads. 

Thren Diademed Chiefs ITA€) 
of the island of Britain : (x) Kai son of 
Kyner, the sewer of king Arthur. He 
ccSild transform himself mto any shape 
he pleased. Always ready to fight, and 
always worsted. Half knight and half 
buffoon, (s) Trystan mab Tallwcb, one 
of Arthur's three heralds, and one whom 
nothing could divert from his purpose; 
he is generally called sir Tristram. {3) 
Gwev^ mab Gwestad, the melancholy. 
“ When sad, he would let one of his lips 
drop below his waist, while the other 
turned up like a cap upon his head.**— 
TJU MaHnagian, say. 

Throe Dioloyal Tribes [The) of 
the island of Britain: (x) The tribe of 
Goronwy Pebyr, which refused to stand 
substitute for their lord, Llew Llaw 
Oyffes, when a poisoned dart was shot at 
hun by Uech Goronwy; (3) the tribe 
of Gwrgi, which deserted their lord in 
Caer Orcu, when he met Eda Glinmawr 
III battle (both were slain); (3} the tribe 
of Alan Vyrgan, which ttunk away 
from thefr kxrd on his Journey to Camlan, 
where he was tlaiiL*-* WeUh THads, 
Jtxxy. 


Three Kstates of the Bealmi 

the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, 
and the Commonalty. 

N.B.—The sovereign Is not one enf the 
three estates. 


Three Fatal Dieolosurea (7%#) 

of the island of Britain : (i) That of the 
buried head of Vran “ the Blessed ."fcy 
king Arthur, because he refused to bold 
the sovereignty of the land except by 
his own strength ; (3) that of the bones 
of Vortimer by Vortigern, out of love 
for Ronwen (Rotitena) daughter of Hen- 
gist the Saxon; (3) that of the dragons 
m Snowdon by Vortigern, in revenge of 
the Cymryan displeasure against him; 
having this done, he invited over 
Saxons in his defence. (See ThrbS 
Closures.)— HWsA Triads, liii. 


Three-Fiiigered Jack, the nick¬ 
name of a famous negro robber, who was 
the terror of Jamaica in xySo. He was 
at length hunted down and killed in 
1781. 

Three Fishers (The), a poem by 
Charles Kingsley, telling how three fishers 
went to sea, and when morning came 
** three corpses lay on the shining sands '* 
(« 8 S 9 )- 


Thraa Gh>lde]i-Toiigiied Xtnlglit* 

(T/u) in the court of king Arthur; (i) 
Gwalchmai, called in French Gawain son 


of Gwyar; (2) Drudwas son of Tryffin; 

Eliwl<^ son of Madog ab Uthur. 
Tney never made a request which was 
not at once granted. — IVe/sA Triads, 


Three Great Astronomers (7%t} 

of the island of Britain; (x) Gwydion 
son of Don, From him the Milky Way 
is called ‘*Caer Gwydion.'* He called 
the constellation Cassiopeia ** The Court 
of Don" or Llys Don, after his father; 
and the Corona Borealis he called ** Caer 
Arianrod," after his daughter, (a) Gwynn 
son of Nudd. (3) Idris.— Welsh Triads^ 
U.3»S. 

Tlireo H0I7 Txibea (rA.) oftbe 

island of Britain: (x) That of Bran or 
Vran, who introduced Christianity into 
Wales; (a) that of Cunedda Wledig; 
and (3) tnat of Brychan Brycheiniog.^ 
Welsh Triads, xxxv. 

Three KinffS.' In our line of kings 
we never excetm three reigns without 
interruption or catastrophe. (See KimM 
OF England, p. 573.) 



THREE WARNlNC3a 


THREE KINGS OF COLOGNE, 

Three King* of Cologrue {The), 

the three “ Wise Men " who followed the 
guiding star “ from the East” to Jem- 
Salem, and offered gifts to the babe Jesus. 
Their names were Jaspar or Caspar, 
Melchior, and Balthazar; or Apelhus, 
Amftrus, and Damascus; or Magalath, 
Oalgalath, and Sarasin; or Ator, Sator, 
and Peratftras. Klopstock, in his Messiah^ 
says the Wise Men were six in number, 
and ^ves their names as Hadad, Selfma, 
Zimri, Mirja, Beled, and Sunith. 

*.• The toys shown in Cologne Cathe¬ 
dral at the *' three kings ” are called 
Caspar, Melchior, and BaJthazar. 

Three Kings* Day, Twelfth Day or 
Ep*piiaiiy, designed to commemorate the 
visit of the *' three kings” or “ Wise Men 
of the East" to the infant Jesus. 

Three Iieamed Knights ( The) of 
the island of Britain ; (i) owalchmai ab 
Gwyar, called in French romances Gawain 
son of Lot; (a) Llecheu ab Arthur ; (3) 
Rhiwallon with the broom bush hair. 
There was nothing that man knew they 
did not know. — Welsh Triads, 

Three-Xieg Alley (London), now 
called Pemberton Row, Fetter Lane. 

Three Xiettere (A Man of], a thieC 
A Roman phrase, from fur, ** a thief.’* 

Tun’ trlum literamm homo 
Me Tltuperas I Fur I 

Plautui : 4. 

Three Mahers of Golden Shoes 

{The) of the island of Britain: (i) Cas> 
wallawn son of Beli, when he went to 
Gascony to obtain IHur. She had been 
abducted for Julius Caesar, bat was 
brought back by the prince, (a) Mana- 
wyddan son of Lhr, when he sojourned 
in Llocgyr {England), (3) Uew Llaw 
Gyffes, when seeking arms from bis 
mother.— Wtlsh Triads, exxiv. 

** Wkst CT«e riiat! we teVet * said Maoawrddan.... 

** Let us uke to making shoes.” ... So he bought the 
best cordwal... and got the best goldsmith to make 
clasps... end he was called one of the three makers 
iwifillff MmHfugUn (“ Manawyddaa,* 

Tlurss-M«n Wins. Very bad wine 
is so called, because it requires one man 
to bold the victim, a second to pour the 
wine down his throat, and the third is 
the victim made to drink ft. 

Abraham Santa CHara, the preaching 
friar, odls the wine of Alsace ** three-men 
Wine.** 

, dm# yor CtntWs iweei 
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•imt^cityof the three per centa** Ihit 
was the saying of Dr. Scott (lord Stoweli), 
brother of lord Eldon the great Admiralty 
judge. 

Three Zlobbere {The), The three 
stars in Orion's belt arc said to be ** three 
robbers climbing up to rob the Ranee's 
silver bedstead.”—J/w Erero: Old 
Deccan Days, 28. 

Three Stayers of Slaughter 

{The)\ (i) Gwgawn Gleddyvrud; the 
name of his horse was Buchestom. (a) 
Morvran eil Tegid. {3) Gilbert mab 
Cadgyffiro.— Welsh Tri^s, xxix. 

Three Tailors of Tooley Street 

{The), three worthies, who held a meet¬ 
ing m Tooley Street for the redress of 
popular grievances, and addressed a peti¬ 
tion to the House of Commons, v^ile 
Canning was prime minister, beginning, 
** We, tne people of EnglandL" 

(Tool^ Street is in Southwark, London.) 

T The ** deputies of Vaugirard ** pre¬ 
sented themselves before Charles VIII. 
of France. When the king asked how 
many there were, the usher replied, 

Only one, an please your majesty.” 

Three Tragic Stories of Aneleat 
Ireland. (See Usnacr.) 

Three Tribe HerdsmeM ef 

Britain {The): {%) Llawnrodded Var- 
vawe, who tended the milch cows of 
Nudd Had son of SenylU; (a) Bennren, 
who kept the herd of Caradawc son of 
BrA.11, Glamorganshire; (3) Gwdion son 
of Don the enchanter, who kept the kine 
of GwYnedd above the Conway. All 
these herds consisted of az,ooo milch 
cows.— Welsh Triads, bucxr. 

Three Tyrante of Athens (The) : 
Pisistrfttos (B.a 560-490), Hippias and 
Hipparchos fB.c. 527-490). 

(The two Wothers reigned conjointly 
from 527-514, when the latter was mur¬ 
dered.) 

Thres tTnprofessional Bards 

{ The) of the island of Briuin : it) Rhyawd 
son of Morgant; (a) king Arthur; (3) 
Cadwk^wn 8on of Cadvan. — Welsh 
Triads, bcxxix. 1x3. 

Three WMrningSi a poem hf Mm. 
Pioszi, showing that the inhrmmes of 
age, such as the loss of physical slrei^^, 

hearing, ml of sight, are three waiH” 
logs of approaching decay (aboot siOQ}» 
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Weak* alt«r liaarrisEe, 

ft comedy by A. Mtirphy (1776). Sir 
Charles Racket has mard^ the daughter 
of ft rich London tradesman, and three 
weeks of the honeymoon having expired, 
he comes on a visit to the lady's father, 
Mr. Drugget Old Drugget plumes him* 
•elf on bis aristocratic son-in-law, so 
far removed from the vulgar brawls of 
meaner folk. On the night of their 
arrival, the bride and bridegroom quarrel 
about a game of whist; the lady main¬ 
tained tl^t sir Charles ought to have 
played a diamond instead of a club. So 
angry is sir Charles that he resolves to 
have a divorce; and although the quarrel 
is patched up. Mr. Drugget has seen 
enough of the deau mondt to decline the 
alliance of Lovelace for his second 
daughter, whom he gives to a Mr. 
Woodley. • 

P«pe and Cay wrote ■ feoca called Thrt€ H»ur$ 
Jiiarria£€ (1717). 

Tkrea Writers ( Tht\ (sle Scsir- 
toiesThes, p. 973.) 

Threiher {Captain), the feigned 
leader of a body of lawless Irishmen, 
who attacked, in 1806, the collectors of 
tithes and their subordinates. 

T Captain Right was a leader of the 
rebellious peasantry in the south of Ire¬ 
land in the eighteenth century. 

% Captain Rock was the assumed 
name 01 a leader of Irish insurgents in 
x8aa. 


TkroraiortoBi Street (London). 
So named from sir Nicholas Throckmor¬ 
ton, banker {1513-1571). 

(^r Nicholas took part in Wyatt'e 
rebeUion.) 


TlmuniAj-Cnp, a sprite which 
figures in the fairy tales of Northum- 
becland He was a ** queer-looking little 
auld man," whose scene of exploits 
generally lay in the vaults and cellars of 
old oastW ^ohn Skelton, In his Calyn 
CUmti calls him Tom-a-Tbrum, and says 
that the clergy could neither write nor 
read, and ware no wiser than this oellar 
sprite. 

Aurtteli {Smg tfikt), 

Whlt«btt,wli!tehiei 
Chany do, charry doi 
Pratty Jaa, inralty Joa. 

Tim S$ 9 rm Tkrush» calling for lain, 
•ayt— 


Bfil PaCaia. BIO Pet«i% 
m Pataia, Bill Petani 
EHm wa sukk. 


Thule (a tyiX the most lemole 
northern portion of the world known to 
the ancient Greeks and Romans; but 
whether an island or part Of a continent 
nobody knows. It is first mentioned by 
Pyih6as, the Greek navigator, who says 
it is ‘*kix days’ sail from Britain.” and 
that its climate is a " mixture of earth, 
lUr, and sea/' Ptolemy, with more ex¬ 
actitude, tells us that the 63* of north 
latitude runs through the middle of 
Thule, and adds that the days there 
are at the equinoxes twenty-four hours 
long.” Generally supposed to be the 
Faroe Islands. Perhaps it was Iceland. 

(No place has a day of twenty-four 
hours long at either equinox; but any¬ 
where beyond either polar circle the day 
is twenty-four hours long at one of the 
solstices.) 

Suidu uyi a «nu to calWd from TSolot, to MMt 
ancioM kiftf. 

(Antonius Diogenes, a Greek, wrote a 
romance on “The Incredible Things 
beyond Thul6” ( 7 a Auper Tkoulen 
Afista), which has fumis^d the basis 
ot many subsequent tales. The work is 
not extant, but Photius ^ves an outline 
of its contents in his Bibliathtca,) 

Thumb \Tom)t a dwarf no bigger 
than a man's thumb. He lived in the 
reign of king Arthur, by whom he was 
knighted. He was the son of a common 
ploughman, and was killed by the poi¬ 
sonous breath of a spider in the reign of 
Thunstone, the successor of king Arthur. 

Amongst his adventures may be men¬ 
tioned the following:—He was lying one 
day asleep in a meadow, when a cow 
swallowed him as she cropped the grass. 
At another time, he rode m the ear of a 
horse. He crept np the sleeve of a giant, 
and so tickled him that he shook his 
sleeve, and Tom, falling into the sen, 
was swallowed by a fish. The fi^ being 
caught and earned to the palace, 
the little man his introduction to the king. 

The oldest version extant of tms 
nurseiv tale is in rhyme, and bears the 
following title:— Tam Thitmbt His 
mmi Death; wharein is deslartd many 
marvail<ms acts of manhood^ fult tfwanftr 
and strange merriments. Which imia 
knight lived in king Arikuf^stime^ amdwas 
famous in the court cf Great BrittcAsea, 
London : printed for John Wtight, 1530 
(Bodleian Library). It begins thus-— 

ta Ajrtt»uf*k eiwM Tow Tkvwbe tMd to o** 

A mao of atldklf nOirlit. 

Th« bon of Tftblo Roiuul, 

Aju) o dottxkty kfdtftit 
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THURSDAY, 


Hii ftatuN twt an iacb la luricbt. 

Or quarter of a span ; 

TImo thiake mo n«t this Uttla knigfht 
Was prou'a a raliaak man t 

N.a—**Great Britain** was not a 
recognized term till 1701 (queen Anne), 
when the two parliaments of Scotland 
and England were united. Before that 
time, England was called ** South 
Britain," Gotland ** North Britain," and 
Brittany *' Little Britain." The date 
1630 would carry us back to the reign of 
Charles 1 . 

Fielding, in 1730, wrote a burlesque 
opera called Tfm Thumb, which was 
altered in 1778 by Kane O'Hara. Dr. 
Amc wrote the music to it, and his 
♦‘daughter (afterwards Mrs. Cibber), 
then only 24, acted the part of ‘Tom 
Thumb* at the Haymarket Theatre."— 
Davits: IMt of Garrick. 

N.B.—H^e again the dates do not 
horrectly fit in. Mrs. Cibber was born in 
1710, and must have been 20 when Field¬ 
ing produced his opera of Tom Thumb, 

irilTUXLb (General Tom), a dwarf ex¬ 
hibited in London in 1846. His real 
name was Charles S. Stratton. At the 
a^e of 35, his height was 35 inches, and 
his weight 25 lbs. He was bom at Bridge¬ 
port, Connecticut, United States, in 1833, 
and died in January, 2879. 

They rani by thousands to see Tom Thumb. They 
push, thM Skot. they scream, they faint, they cry. 
*‘Hdpl*^sna “Murder I" They see my bills and 
csrayaii. but de net read them. Their eyes are on 
them, but their sense is g:ona. ... In one week X3,ooo 
persons paid to bm Tom Thumb, while only <33 paid 
te SM coy “ Aristides.(the artist;} MS. 
Dimry. 

Thimdnr prognosticates evil accord- 
ihg to the day of the week on which it 
occurs. 

Swidajree thondre shoulda brynge the destha of 
learned men,Judges, sad others; Mondayes thundre, 
the deathe of women; Tuesdayes thundre, plentie of 
gnine; Wednesdnyes thundre, the deathe of hsriottes 
and other blodsbeoe: Tbursdayet thundre, pJeatie of 
thepe and come; Fndsyes thundre, the slaughter of a 
aseik nun and other horrible murders; and Saturdayes 
thundre, a generall peatOent ptafue and great deathe. 

Bverlasiikg qf ByghS 

Tlmiidor (The Giant), a giant who 
fdl into a river and was killed, because 
Tack ent the ropes which suspend^ a 
bridge that the giant was crossing.— 
Jtuh the Giant-KtUer, 

Tlmador ( The Sms of), James and 
John, the sons of Zebedee, were called 
•• Boaser'gds,**—Z4f4!» I*. 54 ; Mark UL 
17. 

TkmtdcvwdZiiflitiiixtff . Stephen 
11 . of Hungary was tumamed Tonnant 
(xtoo, XXX4-2X31}. 


Tbomdorbolt (The), Ptolemy king 
of Macedon. eldest son of Ptolemy Sotftr 
L, was so called from bis great unpetu* 
csi^ (B.a •, a85~a7o), 

Y Handel was called by Mosart ‘‘The 
Thunderbolt ** (1684-2759^ 

Thunderbolt of Ztaly ( 7 ^. 

Gaston de Foix, nephew of Louis XII. 
(1489-1512). 

Thimderbolt of W*r (Tht). 

Roland is so called in Spanish ballads. 

Tisaphernds is so called in Tasso's 
yerusalem Delivered, xx. (1575)* 

Thunderer (The), the Times news¬ 
paper. This popular name was first 
given to the journal in allusion to a 
paragraph in one of the articles con¬ 
tributed by captain Edward Sterling, 
while Thomas Barnes was editor. 

W« thundered forth the other day sn article ea tiw 
sahject of tocisi and poUticsl rtfonu. 

Some of the contemporaries caught up 
the expression, and called the Times 
“The Thunderer." Captain Sterling 
used to sign himself “Vetus" before be 
was placed on the staff of the paper. 

Thundering ILegion (The), the 
twelfth legion of the Roman army itndex 
Marcus AurSlius acting against the 
Quadi, A.D. 274. It was shut up In a 
defile, and reduced to great straits for 
want of water, when a body of Christians, 
enrolled in the legion, prayed for relief. 
Not only was rain sent, but the thunder 
and lightning so terrified the foe 
that a complete victory was obtained, 
and the legion was ever ^ter called “ The 
Thundering Legion,"— Dim Cassius : 
Homan History, Ixxi. 8 ; Eusebius : 
Ecclesiastical History, v. 5, (Probably 
fabulous.) 

Y The Theban legion, i.e, the legfon 
raised in the Thebais of Egypt, and com¬ 
posed of Christian soldiers led by St. 
Maurice, was likewise called “The 
Thundering Legion.*’ 

f The term “Thundering Legion” 
existed before cither of these two were so 
calM. 

Thunstoxie (a ry/.), the successor of 
king Arthur, in whose reign Tom Thumb 
was killed by a spider.—Thai Thumb, 

Thu'rio, a foolish rival of Valentine 
for the love of Silvia daughter of the 
duke of MihuL’^Shahes/earte/ The Two 
Gentlemen cf Verona (1595). 

ThumdAY i* h^d unlucky by the 
Swedes; so is It with the Ru»ians« 
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especially ift Esthonla. Friday is the 
umucky day with Christians, because 
Jesus was crucified on a Friday. 

Tlmridar (Black), February h, 
1851, is so called in the colony of Victoria, 
from a terrible bush fire which occurred 
on that day (see p. 134). 

Thwaoleer (Quartermaster), in the 
dragoons.— 5 i> W, Scott: Redgauntlet 
(time, George III.). 

Thwacknm, In Fielding's novel. The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling (1749). 

Thyamie, an Egyptian thief, native 
of Memphis. Theagfinfts and ChariclSa 
being taken by him prisoners, he fell in 
love with the lady, and shut her up in a 
cave for fear of losing her. Being closely 
beset by another gang .stronger than his 
own, he ran his sword into the heart of 
Chariclea, that she might go with him 
into the land of sliadows, and be^s com* 
panion in the future life.— Hmodorus: 
JEthiopica, 

Uktt to tho Egyptian tblef, at poloC of death, 

Kin what I love. 

Shakesytart : Twtt/tk Night, act t. ic i (ifiM). 

Tliyeata'an Baaqtiet (in Latin, 
coma Thyestce), a cannibal feast. Tbyest6s 
was given his own two sons to eat in a 
banquet served up to him by his brother 
Atreus \^At,truce\ 

Y Procn^ and Pbilomfina served up to 
Tereus (3 syl.) his own son Itys. 

(Milton accents the word on the second 
syllable In Paradise Lost, tl 688, but 
then he calls Chalybe'an, [Samson 
Agonistes, 133) ** ChaJyb'ean,” ^Ege'an 
(Taradise Lost, L 745) ‘‘^'gean," and 
Cambuscan' he calls “ Cambus'ean.”) 

Tliyeete'ait ReTonffe, blood foe 
blood, tit for tat of bloody vengeance. 

(i) Thyestfts seduced the wife of hb 
brother Atreus (3 syl,), for which be was 
banished. In his banishment he carried 
off his brothers son PUsth^nfis, whom he 
brought up as his own child. When the 
boy was CTown to manhood, he sent him 
to assassinate Atreus, but Atreus slew 
Plbthen^s, not knowing him to be hb 
son. The corresponding vengeance was 
thb; Thyestfis bad a son named -<Egis- 
thos, who was brou^t up by king Atreus 
as hb own child, when ,dEgbthos was 
growit to manhood, the king sent him to 
assassinate Thyestfis, but the young man 
dew Atreus Instead. 

(a) Atreus slew hb own son PUsthenes, 
tbftudng Mm to be his brother's dtild. 
Wbiii Se fbund out hb mistake, be 


tended to be reconciled to his brother, 
and asked him to a banquet. ThyestSs 
went to the feast, and ate part of his own 
two sons, which had been cooked, and 
were set ^fore him by his brother. 

(3) Thyest6s defiled the wife of hb 
brother Atreus, and Atreus married Pe- 
lopia the unwedded wife of hb brother 
ThyestSs. It was the son of thb woman 
by Thyest^s who miudered Atreus (his 
uncle and father-in-law). 

•.* The tale of Atreus and that ol 
CEdlpos are the two most lamentable 
stories of historic fiction, and in some 
points resemble each other: Thus (Edi- 
pus married hb mother, not knowing 
who she was; Th^estfts seduced his 
daughter, not knowing who she wa.s. 
CEdipus slew hb father, not knowing 
who he was ; Atreus slew hb son, not 
knowing who he was. CEdipus was 
driven from his throne by the sons bom 
to him by his own mother; Atreus 
[Al.'ntce] was killed by the natural son 
of his own wife. 

Thymbrm'aB God (Tke), Apollo; 
so called from a celebrated temple raised 
to his honour on a hill near the river 
Thymbrlus, 

The Thymbnean gvnd 
Wttfet Man I nw and Pauaa. 

Dewg: Purgatory, idl. (t9oa|. 

Thyrais, a herdsman introduced in 
the Idylls of Theocritos, and in Virgil’s 
Eclogue, vii. Any shepherd or rustic b 
so cMIcd. 


Hard by, a cottagfe chimney siaokM 
From betwixt two aee<i oab. 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis, met. 

Ate at their savoury dinner set. 

Milton; VAtUgro{yOfC^ 


TaTTais, a monody on Arthur Hugh 
Qough, by Matthew Arnold. 

Thjprana, a long pole with an orna¬ 
mental head of Ivy, vine leaves, or a fir 
cone, carried by Bacchus and by his 
votaries at the celebration of his rites. 
It was emblematic of revelry and 
drunkenness. 

(/ wtU\ abash the firantk thyrsus with my song. 

AkomiOt: Hymn to tho Natai* 

Tibbs (Beau), a poor, clever, dashing 
young spark, wno had the happy art ct 
mneying he knew all the Aaut monde, and 
that all the mmde knew him; that hb 
garret was the choicest spot In London 
for its comnunding view of the Thames; 
that hb wife was a bdy of dbtingubhed 
Mrs; and that hb Infant da^hter would 
mar^ a peer. He took ofiT hb bat to 
every man and wonum of fashion, and 
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made out that dukes» lords, duchesses, 
and ladies addressed him simply as Ned. 
His hat was pinched up with peculiar 
smartness; his looks were pale, thin, and 
sharp; round his neck he wore a broad 
black ribbon, and in his bosom a glass 
pin; his coat was trimmed with tar> 
nisbed lace ; and his stockings were silk. 
Beau Tibbs interlarded his rapid talk with 
fashionable oaths, such as, Upon my 
aoul! egad!" 

•*! WM asked to dliM yesterday,- he says, •* at the 
dechess of Piccadilly's. My lord Mudler was there. 

* Ned,' said he, * ru hold gold to silver I can tell you 
vbere you were FK>aching last night ... I hope, Ned, 
It will improve your fortune.’ ‘ Fortune, my lordt hvo 
hundred a year at least«~gTeat secret—let it go no fur¬ 
ther.’ My lord took mo down in bis chariot to his 
country seat yesterday, and we had a dinner 

In the country.” *' I fancy you told us Just now you 
dined yesterday at the auchess'a In town." ** Did 1 
so t" replied he cooUr. " To be sure, t now 1 do 
ffomember—yes, I had two dinners yesterday.”— 
UtUrHw. 

Mrs* Tibbs, wife of the beau, a slattern 
and a coc^uette, much emaciated, but with 
the remains of a good-looking woman. 
She made twenty apologies for being in 
dishabille ; but had been out all night with 
the countess. Then, turning to her hus¬ 
band, she added, ** And his lordship, my 
dear, drank your health in a bumper.^* 
Ned then asked his wife if she had pven 
orders for dinner, ** You need make no 
^eat preparation-yonly we three. My 
lord cannot join us to-day—something 
small and elegant will do, such as a tur¬ 
bot, an ortolan, a-" 

" Or," said Mrs. Tibbs, ” what do you think, my 
daar, cHT a nice bit of ox-cheek, dressed with a little of 
my own sauce T” ** The very thing,” be replies; " it 
wul eat well with a little beer. Ills grace was very 
fond of it, and 1 bate the vulgarity of a great load of 
dishes.” The dtixen of the woria now thought it time 
to decamp, and took bis leave, Mrs. Tibbs assunng 
Mm that dinner would certainly be quite ready in two 
Of three hoon.—Letter /a. 

Mrs, Tibbs s lady*s^maid, a vulgar, 
brawny Scotchwoman. " Where’s my 
lady?*^ said Tibbs, when he brought to 
his garret his excellency the ambassador 
of China, ** She's a-washing your twa 
shirtB at the next door, because they won’t 
lend os the tub any longer."— Galasmilh: 
A. CUiam af tkt World (1759). 

Tibart (Sir), the name of the cat, in 
the beast^epic of Heynard the F&x (1498). 

Tibet TaUtnpftoe, a prating hand¬ 
maid of Cu&tance the ^y and rich widow 
yainly soui^t by Ral^ Roister Doister. 
•-^NtcMdlas Vdall: Kalph Roister Doister 
(first English comedy, 1554), 

The metre runs tmis— 

f 1i«»rd« our nourso sponlco of «a hosbande to-dlqf 
Roady for ottr mistresae, i irteta man and gay; 

And wo ahall go fca out Wnmek iModaa 0 V"T ^ * 


Thon ahaU yo aoo Ttbat, dtos, traado tho ma m $0 

trlmme . . . 

Not lumpordeo, clumperdeo, Uko out SpaaiOt Rig. 

Tibs (Mr,), a most useful hand." 
He will write you a receipt for the bite 
of a mad dog. tell you an Eastern tale to 
perfection, and understands the business 
part of an author so well that no publisher 
can humbug him. You may know him 
by his peculiar clumsiness of figure, and 
the coarseness of his coat; but he never 
forgets to inform you that his clothes are 
all paid for. {See Tibbs,)-^G 0ldsmitM: 
A Ciiism of the World, xxix. {1759). 

Tibf’s Ere ( 5 /. 1 , never. St. Tibs is 
a corruption of St. Ubes. There is no such 
saint in the calendar; and therefore St. 
Tibs’s Eve falls on the Greek Kalends. 
(See Never, p. 75a) 

Tibollas, a Roman poet, con¬ 
temporary with Virgil and Horace. His 
Elegies arc models of good taste, wholly 
devoid of affectation or striving after 
effect. 

(English translations by John Granger, 
X7^ ; and by James Cranstoun, 1873.) 

The French Tibullus, the chevalier 
Evariste de Parny (1753-1814). 

Tibttroo (a or ^ syl.), brother ot 
Valirian, converted by St. Cecile, his 
sister-in-law, and baptized by pope Urban. 
Being brought before the prefect Alma- 
ebius, and commanded to worship the 
image of Jupiter, he refused to do so, and 
was decimitated.— Chaucer: Canterbury 
Tales ('• Second Nun’s Talc," 1388}. 

•. ’ When “ Tiburcc " is followed by a 
vowel it is made a syl., when by a con¬ 
sonant it is 3 syl. , as— 

And •ft«r thh, Tilnirce in good entmit* !• qfiOb 

With Valirian to pope Urlian want. 

At tki« thing Kba unto Tibucca (3 tM, 

Tibur'iio, commander of the Pisans 
in their attack upon Florence, in the 
fifteenth century. The Pisans were 
thoroughly beaten by the Florentines, 
led by Lu'ria a Moor, and Tifcurrio was 
taken captive. Tiburzio tells Luxia that 
the men of Florence will cast him off after 
peace is established, and advises him to 
join Hsa. This Luria is iiir too noble 
to do, but he grants Tiburzio his liberty. 
Tiburzio, being examined by the council 
of Florence, under the ho^ of finding 
some cause of cetimire against the Moor, 
to lessen or cancel their obligation to him, 
*Mesttfies to his unfilncbrng prbbily/ 
and the council could fiml ti|X auMoe of 
hiajne; but Luria* by pcls^^ lehave^ 
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tfie tmgrateful state of its obligation to 
him.—ir. Browning: Luria. 

Tickborne Dole \Jhe). When lady 
Mabella was dying, she requested her hus¬ 
band to grant her the means of leaving 
a charitable bequest. It was to be a dole 
of bread, to be distributed annually on the 
Feast of the Annunciation, to any who 
chose to apply for it Sir Roger, her 
husband, said he would give her as much 
land as she could walk over while a billet 
of wood remained burning. The old lady 
was taken into the park, and managed to 
crawl over twenty-three acres of land, 
which was accordingly set apart, and is 
called ** The Crawls " to this hour. When 
the lady Mabella was taken back to her 
chambe^, she said, “ So long as this dole 
hi continued, the family of Tichborne 
shall prosper ; but immediately it is dis¬ 
continued, the house shall fall, from the 
failure of an heir male. This,” sh^dded, 
'* will be when a family of scvexrsons is 
succeeded by one of seven daughters. 
The custom began in the reign of Henry 
II., and continued till 1796, when, sin¬ 
gularly enough, the baron had seven sons 
and his successor seven daughters, and 
Mr. Edward Tichborne, who inherit^ the 
Doughty estates, dropping the original 
itame, c^led himself sir Edward Doughty. 

Tiokoll (Mark\ a useful friend, 
•specially to Elsie l-ovelL —Wybert 
Bceve: Parted. 

Tickler {Timothy), an ideal pK>rtrait 
of Robert Sym, a lawyer of Edinburgh 
(1750-1844).— Wiiion: Nodes 
siana (1822-36). 

Tiddler. (See Tom Tidolkk’s 
Ground.) 


tores Vjeteres, at the expense of tlH duks 
of Buckingham {1814-1826). 

Tiffgf {Montague), a clever impostor, 
who lives by his wits. He starts a 
bubble insurance office—''the Anglo- 
Bengalee Company ”—and makes con¬ 
siderable gain thereby. Having dis¬ 
covered the attempt of Jonas Chuzzlewit 
to murder his father, he compels him to 
put his money in the new company,” 
but Jonas finds means to murder him.— 
Dickens : Martin Chuxslewii (1844). 

Tiglatk - Pile'ser, son of Pul, 
second of the sixth dynasty of the new 
Assyrian empire. The word is Tiglatk 
Pul Assur, “ the great tiger of Assyria.” 

Tigra'nei (3 syL), one of the heroes 
slain by the impetuous Dudon soon after 
the arrival of the Christian army before 
Jerusalem.— Teisso: Jerusalem Delivered^ 

wi* (1575)- 


Tilfra'nes (3 syl,), king of Arme'nia. 
—Fletcher : A King or No King (1619). 

Tinesi Norse {A). Tasso says 
that Clorinda was suckled by a tigress. 
— Delivered, xii 
% Roman story says Romulus and 
Remus were suckled by a she-vvolf. 

% Orson, the brother of Valentine, was 
suckled by a she-bcar, and was brought 
up by an eagle.— Valentine and Orson. 


TUbori'na, the daughter of the 
governor of Tilbuiy Fort ; in love with 
Whiskerandos. Her love-ravings arc the 
crest unto the crest of burlesque tragedy 

! sce act ii. i).— Sheridan: The Critic 

1779)- 

An oyster may be cr oet e d M lore,* Mjrs the ceatle 

Tltburina.->Sty W. Scott. 


Tiddy-Doll, a nickname given to 
Richard Grenville lord Temple {1711- 
1770). 

Tide-Waiter* (EcclesiasHcal). So 
the Rev. lord Osborne (S. G. O.) calls 
the clergy in convocation whose votes do 
not ooirrespond with their real opinions. 

TUUr (JRobin), one of the servants of 
the earl of Leicester.— W, Scott: 
KenihtfOfik (time. Elizabeth). 

Tiftuay, Miss Alscrip's lady's-maid; 
pert, si%, bold, and a coquette.— Bur- 

goym:Tk€ii€iftss{ifHY 

Ti|^mfkCli« oldest of the Irish anna- 
UstiM His aniials were publish^ in Dr. 

Berum Nihemicarum 5m>- 


Tilbury Port {The governor of), 
father of Tilburina; a plain, matter-of- 
fact man, with a gushing, romantic, and 
love-struck daughter. In Mr. Puffs 
tragedy The Spanish Armada, — Sheri¬ 
dan : The Critic (1779). 

Tim {Tiny), the Ihtle son of Bob 
Cratebit (a clerk in Scrooge's office).— 
Dickens : Christmas Carol (1843). 

Tim Syllabub, a droll creatuie, 
equally good at a rebus, a riddle, a 
bawdy song, or a tabernacle hymn. Yon 
may easily recognize him by his shabby 
finery, his frizzled hair, bis dirty shirt, 
and his half-genteel, but more thaii half- 
^abby ^ies».--Coldstnitk: A C^HkmA 
the World, axis. (1759). 
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TimOfl [TA*), a aewspaw founded 
by John Walter, In 1785. It was first 
c^led The London Daily Universal 
Registtr: in 1788 the words Tiu Times or 
, . . were added. This long title was 
never tolerated by the public, which 
always spoke of the journal as The 
Register^ till the original title was sup* 
pressed, and the present title, The Times, 
remain^. In 1803 John Walter, son of 
thefounder, became manager, and greatly 
improved the character of the paper, and 
in 18x4 introduced a steam press. He 
died in 1847, and was succeeded by his 
son John Walter III. In the editorial 
department, John (afterwards "sir John'*) 
Stoddart (nicknamed " Dr. Slop '^), who 
beg^n to write political articles in TAe 
Times in x8io. was appointed editor in 
x8i9, but in x8i6 was dismissed for his 
rabid hatred of Napoleon. He tried to 
establish an opposition journal, TAe New 
Times, which proved an utter failure. 
Sir John Stoddart was succeeded by John 
Stebbing; then followed Thomas Barnes 
("Mr. T. Bounce”), who remained 
editor till his death, in 1841. W. F. A. 
Delane came next, and continued till 1858, 
when his son, John Thaddeus Delane 
(who died in 1879), succeeded him. 

•. • Called ' ‘ The Thunderer ** from an 
article contributed by captain E. Sterling, 
beginning, "We thundered forth the 
other day an article on the subject of 
social and political reform ; ** and " The 
Turnabout,” because its politics are 
guided by the times, and are not fossilised 
whig or tory. 

Tixn'i*#, king Arthur's 'squire. He 
vrent after the "wicked foster,” from 
whom Florimel fled, and the "foster** 
with Hs two brothers, falling on him, were 
all slain. Timias, overcome by fatigue, 
now fell from his horse in a swOon, and 
Belphoeb8 the huntress, happening to see 
him fall, ran to his succour, apj^ied an 
ointment to his wounds, and bound them 
with her scarf. The 'sauire, opening bis 
eyes, exclaimed, " Angel or goddess; do 
I mdi thee right ?*• "Ndtncr,** replied 
the maid, ''but only a wood-nymph.** 
Then sms be set upon bis horse and taken 
to Belphcsbfl’s pavilion, where he soon 
** feeovtred from his wounds, but lost bis 
bean" (bk. UL 6). In bk. iv. 7 Bel- 
pbcebfl subsecmently found Timias in 
dalliance with Amoret, and said to him, 
" Is this thy faith?" She said no more, 
** but turned her face and fled." This is 
•B allusion to idr Walter Raleigh*s amour 


with Elizabeth Throgmorton {/ImoreUt 
one of the queen's maids of honour, 
which drew uj^n sir Walter ( Timias) the 
passionate displeasure of his royal mis¬ 
tress (BeJpAoeh or queen Elizabeth).—* 
Spenser: Fairie Qutene, iii. (1590). 

Timms [Corporal), a Don*com- 
missioned ofijcer in Wavcrlev’s regi¬ 
ment.— Sir W, Scott: Waver ley (Ume, 
George IL). 

Tlmoleoii, the Corinthian. He 
hated tyranny, and slew his own brother, 
whom he dearly loved, because be trial 
to make himself absolute in Corinth. 
"Timoph&nes he loved, but fre^om 
more.” 

The fair Corinthian boast 
Ttmoioon, happy temper, mild and Snn. 

Who wept the brother whSe the tyrant Und. 

Thomson: Tho Soasom (*' Winter." syeS) 

Timon. In Pope’s Moral Essap 
(epistle iv.), is meant for the first dulce 
of Chandos, who had a great passion for 
splendid buildings. His seat, described 
in the poem, was called " Canons.'* 

Timoa of Atlxenf, the Man-hater, 
who lived in the time of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. Shakesjp^Fe has a drams 
so called (1609). The drama begins 
with the Joyous life of Timon, and his 
hospitable extravagance ; then launches 
into his pecuniary embarrassment, and the 
discovery that his "professed friends’* 
will not help him ; and ends with hla 
flight into the woods, his misanthropy, 
and bis death. 

When be IHormt* fTmi/cU] talked nlauthfvpy, be 
eiit'Tlmonec liiBaoti.-—Mmeautny. 

*•* On one occasion, Timon said, **1 
have a fig tree in mv garden which I 
once intended to cut down; but I shall 
let it stand, that anv one who likes may 
go and bang himself on tt" 

Lord Lytton wrote a poen caDed Ths Ntm Timm^ 
{1845). Shad well wrote a play called Timom ^AOketu, 

Timon*! Bnnqnek, nothing bat 
cover and warm water. Being shunned 
by hb friends In adversity, he pretended 
to have recovered his money, and invited 
his false friends to a banquet The table 
was laden with covers, but when the 
contents were exposed, nothing was pro¬ 
vided but lukewarm water. (See SCHA- 
CABAC, p. ^.}^AaJko^iar$ Timm 
^Alkmst act tii. so. 6 (t^)b 

Tlmotlt*eo8, a musldan, wlio dtarged 
double fees to m pupils who had kamed 
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muvic before.— Quintilian: Ik IftsHiu- 
tiami Omtoria, ii. 3. 

Pooocntet oaad* him fwgm all that he [GMr^antum} 
had toaraed under other maatera, aa Titnfitheua did to 
hb diadples who had been taught mualc by othera.<-> 
MMtimtt: Garemntum, L ay (15^. 

Timothaus. placed on high 
Amid the tunehil quire. 

With flying fingers touched the tyre. 

DrydtM : Aksanitf^i Fuut (<697). 


'Tixiothy (Old), ostler at John Mengs’s 
Inn at Kirchhoff.— 5 i> W. Scott: Anne of 
Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 


Tittiothy Quaint, the whimsical 
but faithful steward of governor Heartall 
Blunt, self-willed, but loving his master 
above all things, and true to his interests. 
—CAmy .* Tke Soldier's Daughter (1804). 


Ti'mitrkan the Tartar, and conqueror 
of China. After a usurpation of twenty 
vears, he was slain in a rising of the people 
by Zaphimri ** the orphan of China.** 

My miad’t employed oa other arts: 

To sUfig the well-stored ouitrer ^ 

Over thtt arm* and wing the darts w 

At Um first raiadeer sweeping down the nk. 

Or up tho mountain ntraining every nerve; 

To vnuk the nebbing steed, and urga his course, 
SwUtor than whirlwinds, through the ranks of war 
Thasa are my passions, this mv only acienca. 

Raised from 1 soltUer to impeiial sway, 
IfltiHwiUnigsln terror. 

Mutfhr: Tht Orfhen !t. t. {tfgh* 


TinAorio “the Sage.” father of 
Micomico'na queen of Micomicon, and 
husband of (jueen Zaramilla. He foretold 
that after his death bis daughter would 
be dethroned b^r the giant Pandahlando, 
but that in Spam she would find a cham^ 
pion in don Quixote who would restore 
her to the throne. This never comes to 
pass, as don Quixote is taken home in a 
cage without entering on the adventure.— 
Cervantes: Don Quixote, I. iv. 3 {1605). 


TIaelariaa Doctor {The Great), 
WiHiain Mitchell, a whitesmith and tin- 
plMe worker of Edinburgh, who published 
^nileds Testament, d^icated to queen 
Anne, and other similar works. 

Tha taason why I call myself tht Tlnclariaa doctor is 
because 1 am atmklar, and cures old pans and tontmins. 
•rnhtfrpdmOim fir TkiJUtTs TuUumnt, 


Uniformity of spelling must not 
be looked for in tha ** doctor's *’ book. 
We have •*Tlnklar.“ ••Tinkler/’ and 
“Tindiur-iaa,” 

Tiaderboz (Mist Yeawy), a lady with 
a moderate fortune, who once had some 
pretensions to beauty. Her elder sister 
happened to marry a man of quality, and 
Jenny ever after resolved not to disgrace 
heiittfl^ marrying a tradesman. Having 
tweeted many of her equals, toe became 


at last the governess of her sister's chil¬ 
dren, and had to undergo the drudgery of 
three servants without receiving the wages 
of one,^GoldsfnitA: A CitSun of the 
World, xxviii. (1759). 

Tinker (The Immortal or The /is- 
spired), John Bunyan (1638-168S). 

Y Ehhu Biutitt, United States, Is 
called "The Learned Blacksmith” 
(1811-1879). 

Tinsel (Unrf), a type of that worst 
specimen of aristocracy, which Ignores 
all merit but blue blood, and would rather 
patronize a horse-jockey than a curate, 
scholar, or poor gentleman. He would 
subscribe six guineas to the concerts of 
signor Cantata, because lady Dangle 
patronized him, but not one penny to 
" languages, arts, and sciences," as such. 
^Knowles: The Hunchback 

Tintarel or Tintagil, a strong and 
magnificent castle on the coast of Corn¬ 
wall, said to have been the work of two 
giants. It was the birthplace of king 
Arthur, and subseauently the royal resi¬ 
dence of king Mark. Dunlop asserts 
that vestiges of the castle still exist. 

They found « naked child upon the smadh 
Of dark Tiotaeil by the Cormsh sea. 

And that waa Arthur. 

T€nnys 9 nt Qmlnevtf (sS 5 ^. 

Tinto (Dick), a poor artist, sou of 
a tailor in the village of Langdirdum. 
He is introduced as a lad in the Bride 
of Lamnurmoor, L This was in the 
reign of William III. He is again 
Introduced in St. Ronan's Well, i., 
as touching up the signboard of Meg 
Dods, in the reign of George III. fk 
William IIL died in 1703, and George 
HI. began to reign in 1760, Master Dick 
must have been a patriarch when he 
worked for Mrs. Dods .—Sir W. Scott: 
Bride of Lammersnoor (i8io); St, Ronads 
Well (1823), 

Mac X>ods nirrand with the celebrated Dick Tlntote. 
repaint her father’! sign, which had become rather 
undecipherable. Dick according^ly splded the bishop’s 
crook, and augmented the horrors or the deviTa aspect, 
until it became a terror to all the younger fry of the. 
8Cbool.bouae.-Ar fK ScUt: Si. Fotum's ma, L 
(itoi). 

Tintoretto, the historical painter^ 
whose real name was Jacopo Robusti 
He was called II Furioso from the e*^ 
treme rapidity with which he painted 
{151,-1594). 

Tiatervtto of Biurland {TM). 

W. Dobson was called " The Tintoret w 
England ” by Charles L (x6io*x64$|. 
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Tintoretto of 8witserlAud ( TIU)^ 

John Huber (eighteenth century). 

Tipha^, the mother of the three 
kings of (Cologne. The word is mani¬ 
festly a corruption ol St. Epiphany, as 
Tibs is of St. Ut>es, Tandry of St. Audry, 
Tooley ptreel] of St. Olai, Teldcr of St 
Ethelrea, and so on. 

Scores of the saints have similarly 
manufactured names. 


Ti’phyi, pilot of the Argonauts; 
hence any pilot. 

Nfatiy a Tiph3'* oe«an’f depths explor«, 

To open wondrous wa^ untried before. 

Anostc : Orlandt Furioso, vlU. (Hoote). 

*,• Another name for a pilot or guiding 
power is Palinurus ; so called from the 
steersman of /En^as, 

E'en Palinurus nodded at the helm. 

PoF* : Th 4 Dunciad, iv. 6x4 (1749}. 

Tipplna ^Lady), an old lady “with 
an immense obtuse, drab, oblong face, 
like a face in a tablespoon; and a dyed 
long walk' up the top of her head, as 
a convenient public approach to the bunch 
of false hair behind,’^ She delights “to 
patronise Mrs. Veneering," and Mrs. 
Veneering is delighted to he patronized 
by her ladyship. 

Lady Tipplns Is always attanded by a tovmr or two, 
and she keeps a little list of her lovers, and is always 
booking a new lover or striking out an old lover, or 
putting a lover In her black list, or promoting a lover 
to her blue hst, or adding up her lovers, or otherwise 
posting her book, which ime calls her Cupldon.— 
DicMtnj : 0 $tr Mutual Fritnd, U. (1864). 


Tipple, in Dudley’s Flitch of Bacon, 
first introduced John Edwin into notice 
<1750-1790). 

Edwin’s '* Tipple,” in tike Fliich Bation, was an 
•sqntsite \X9»lt,-^Boad€H. 

Tippoo Saib (Prina), son of Hyder 
Ali nawaub of Mysore .—Sir IV, Scott: 
The Surgeon't Daughter (time, George 
II.). 


Tipe or “ Examination Crams." Re¬ 
cognized stock pieces of what is called 
*'&x>k work " in university examinations 
used to be, before the reform ; Femat’s 
theorem; the “ Ludus Trojanus" in 
Virgil’s Mneid (bk. vi.); Agnesi's 
“Witch;" the “Cissoid" of D&cles; 
and the famous fragment of Solon, 
generally said to be by Euripides. 

in law examinations the stock pieces 
used to be: the Justinian of Sandars; 
the Digest of Evidence of sir James 
Stephen; and the Amcimst Lavt of sir 
Henry Maine 

(The following were recognized prlmert; 
•^Mill's Logic; Spencer^ Pint Prim* 


eifles; Maine's Ancient Law: Lesdngfs 
Laocoon ; Ritter and Preller’s Fragminta ; 
Wheaton's International Law,) 

Tinton, footman to Random and 
Scrupne. He had seen better days, but, 
being found out in certain dishonest trans¬ 
actions, had lost grade, and “Tiptoe, 
who once stood above the world," came 
into a position in which “all the world 
stood on Tiptoe." He was a shrewd, 
Lazy, knowing rascal, better adapted to 
dubious adventure, but always sighing 
for a snug berth in some wealthy, sober, 
old-fashioned, homely, county family, 
with good wages, liberal diet, and little 
work to do .—Colman : IVays and Means 
(1788). 

Tiran'te the White, the hero and 
title of a romance of chivalry. 

** Let m« se« that book.” said th« curd; “ wo shaU 
find in h a fund of amusoment. Here we shall find that 
fomous knight don Kytie Elyson of Montalban, and 
Thomas his brother, with the knight Fonseca, the battle 
which Detriantfi foueht with Alano, the ttrata^'ema of 
the Widow Tranquu. the amour of the ainiuets with 
her ‘aquire, and the witticisms of lady Brillianta. This 
is one of the most amusing books ever written. 
Cervantes : Den Quieett, 1,1. fi (ifiosl, 

Tirestae, a Theban soothsayer, blind 
from boyhood. It is said that Atb^a 
deprived him of sight, but gave him the 
power of understanding the language of 
birds, and a staff as good as eyesight to 
direct his way. Another tale is that, 
seeing a male and female serpent in 
copulation, he killed the male, and was 
metamorphosed into a woman; seven 
years later he saw a similar phenomenon, 
and killed the female, whereupon be be¬ 
came a man again. Thus, when Jupiter 
and Juno wished to know whether man 
or woman had the greater enjoyment in 
married Ufe, they referred the question to 
Tirfislas, who declared that the pleasure of 
the woman it tenfold greater than ^t 
of the man. (See Cjbneus, p. 164.) 

** Xa troCh,** ttid Jova fhad h« ip<^ h» fanifliwl, 
White to Ma qaeM flrom aactw bowls h« qatfliKll, 

** Tha taasa of steasuta In tbo nwla Is fur 
More duS sad doad than what you tematea ahara.” 
tano tha tnilli of what ba aald dented { 

TlrfialBs thaiafort aatal tha case dodda, 

For he the plaaauia of aach sax had tfiM. 

Addison t The TrmmsjfhrmmUsm 4 / TirtHmt 
Tbara la aa awkward thtef* which niaeh Maitema, 
Untoaa, Ska wise TlrSala^ wa had ptowd 
9y taiaa tliw dttIhiaDca or tha saraiW fiaaaa. 

Bs>rm: Dm Jnem, «lv.«(aSad* 

*.* The luune is generally prciMMti^^ 
Ti*rd*di*ai, but Mfitoa rails It 

Blted Ttetmyite and tdlad MaeoaM 
AjMt Tt'vfia’Maad Fhtaiaaaf JFV 

JhosnuHet Ik* |jS 

Tirlneeik ffmnU), bendle of cldSt 
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Rjon»n%-^ir M''. ScoU: Si, Henan's 
Wtll (time, George III.). 

TinuuLOgd. (See Land of Life, 

P- S90-) 

Tlrwo d* KoU'b*, the pseudonym 
of Qftbriel Tellez, a Spanish monk and 
dramatist His comedy called Co/t- 
vivando dt Piedra (i6a6) was imitated 
by Moli^re in bis Festin dt PUrre (1665), 
and has given birth to the whole host of 
comedies and operas on the subject of 
** don Juan ” (1570-1648). 

Tiryna {Tht Gallery of), one of 
the old Cyclopean structures mentioned 
^ Homer, and still extant in Argdlis. 
Tlie stones of this gallery " are so enor¬ 
mous that two horses could not stir the 
smallest of them. 

V Similar Cyclopean structures are 
the ** treasury of Atreus,'* the “gate of 
Lions,'* the “ tomb of Phor^eus *' 
(3 “tomb of DanA^,'* all 

m Myefinas. 

Tlryn'tliiaa Swaia {The), HeP- 
oulAs, called in Latin Tirynthiue HeroSt 
because he generally resided at Tiryns, ft 
town of Ar’golis, in Greece. 

upon bli «hl«ld Uy that Tlrynthlan swain 
SwsitMng in S«ry fore and poisonoiu Sams, 

Hii wtfs's aad gift venonisd with UooUy stain. (Sm 

Nassus. p. 749 ] 

A FMchtr: Tkg furpU IfimmJ, vlL (iSjsi- 


Tisapher^nes (4 syL), “ the thunder¬ 
bolt of war.” He was in the army of 
Es^pt, and was slain by Rinalda— 
Tasso: yerusalem Delivered, xt. (1575). 

N*B.—This son of Mars must not be 
mistaken for Tissaphem6s the Persian 
satrap, who sided with the Spartans in 
the raoponnesian war, and who treacher¬ 
ously volunteered to guide “ the ten 
thouMind ** back to Greece. 

Mdli'lllk, wife of Iroldo. (For the tale, 
soe PrasiuX), p. W^.y^BoJardo: Or* 
iatub lnnamarato(t^$). (See Diamora, 
p. 078; and DoEtGSN, p. 294.) 


TlnnlHn, the raven, in the beast-epio 
of ihe JPks (1498). 



Ti'tan, the sun or Helios, the child of 
Hyperi'on and Basil'ea, and grandson of 
Coelurn or heaven. Virgil the sun 
“ Titan,” and so does Ovid. 

. . . primos crastlous ortu* 

Sxtulcrlt Itkan, radiis<}tu retexerit orhem. 

Mneid, hr. xit, tip. 

A maidaii quem that shone at THan't cay. 

: Fairit Quunt, I 4 (rSO^h 


Titans, six giants, sons of Heaven 
and Earth. Their names were OeSanos, 
Koeos, Krios, Hyj>erIon, lapetos, and 

Kronos. 

The Tilanidis were Thela [T'Af-n], 
Rhea, Themis, Mnemosj^ne, Phoebe, and 
Tel by s. 


Tit&n'ia, queen of the fairies, and 
wife of ObAron. ObSron wanted her to 
give him for a page a little changeling, 
butTitania refused to part with him, and 
this led to a fairy quarrel. Oberon, in 
revenge, anointed the eyes of Titania 
during sleep with an extract of “ Love 
in Idleness,” the effect of which was to 
make her fkll in love with the first object 
she saw on waking. The first object 
Titania set eyes on happened to be a 
country bumpkin, whom Puck bad dressed 
up with an ass’s head. When Titania 
was fondling this “unamiable creature,” 
Oberon came upon her, sprinkled on her 
an antidote, and Titania, thoroughly 
ashamed of herself, gave up the boy to 
her husband ; after which a reconciliaaon 
took place l^iween the wilful fairies.— 
Shakespeare : Midsummer NigkTs Dream 
(*592). 


Tito Barnaeln {Mr.), head of the 
Circumlocution Office, and a very great 
man in his own opinion. The family had 
intermarried with the Stiltslalkings. and 
the Barnacles and Stiltslalkings found 
berths pretty readily in the national work¬ 
shop, where brains and conceit were in 
inverse ratia The young gents in the 
office usually spoke with an eye-glass in 
one eye, in this sort of style : “ Oh, I say; 
look here t Can’t attend to vou to-day, 
you know. But look here I f say ; can't 
you call to-morrow ?” “ Na** “ Well, but 
i say; look here 1 Is this public business? 
—anything about—tonnage—or that sort 
of thing ? Having made his case under¬ 
stood, Mr. Clennam received the follovr- 
ing instructions in these words— 

Yott mm Sad out about k. TtMA ypull 
dalixo tbo depuitmont. 4mconllns to tbo rueular fonpa 
for Imv* to ittemPriieiM. If pM gut It, Ck* mamw 
mutt b* ontorod \m tbal dopurtmeftt, root to W w w is . 
torod fn dik dopaxtunopt; tneu font bock to tluttd«iMf|> 

«mI IImmi It Witt be btutgbl luguMy'^ Wknt IftSi ‘ 
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parttnenL YouH And out wImb tK« buihi«tt paiaes 
throuffh each of these stages by inquiring at both 
dejjartments till they tell yKnx,-~lHcMtns : LittU Dorrit, 

TitHo'nns, a son of Laomedon king 
of Troy. He was so handsome that 
Auro'ra became enamoured of him. and 
persuaded Jupiter to make him immortal. 
But as she forgot to ask for eternal youth 
also, he became decrepit and ugly, and 
Aurora changed him into a cicada or 
grasshopper. His name is a synonym for 
a vciy old man. 

Weary of aged TIthon’s saffron bed. 

S/enstr : Fai'rit Queme, I. U. 7 ( 1590 ). 

. . . thinner than Tith 5 nus was 
Before he faded into air. 

Lur-J Ljftton ; TaUs tt. 

TitJxo'ntUi {THm ComrH of], the 
moon. 

Now the fair consort of Tithonus old. 

Arisen from her mate's beloired arms, 

Lujoked palely o'er the eastern diff. 

Dante ; Pnrgatary, i*. (lyoS). 

Tithor'ea, one of the two chief sum¬ 
mits of Parnassus. It was dedicated to 
Bacchus, the other (Lycorea) being dedi¬ 
cated to the Muses and Apollo. 

Titian {TUiano VeceUio), an Italian 
]andscap>e painter, especially famous for 
his clouds (i477-i§76). 

The French TUtant Jacques Blanchard 
(1600-1638). 

The Portuguese Titian, Alonzo Sanches 
Coello (1515-1590), 

Titlea of Bonow \A Treatise on% 
by Selden (1614). 

Titmarali {Michael Angelo), a pseu¬ 
donym of Thackeray Called *’ Michael 
Angelo" from his massive body, broad 
shoulders, and large head (18x1-1863). 

Titmftrall {Samuel), The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond, a story by Thackeray 
(1841). 

Titmouaa {Mr, Tittlebaf), a vulgar, 
i^orant coxcomb, suddenly i^sed from 
the degree of a tinen-drapw's shopman 
to a man of fortune, with an income of 
jfio.oooayear.— Warren : Ten Thousand 
a Year, 

Tito Btale'mft, a Greek, who marries 
Romola.—Geom SUai (Mrs. J* W. 
Cross): (1863), 

Titnrol^ the first king of Grtal-burg. 
He has bought into subjection all his 
passions, bat resisted all the seductions 
of ^e world and fs modest, chaste, pious, 
and devout. His dattghier SigunA is in 
love with Tsebioiiatiilaniler, who is shdn.*^ 


— Wolfram von Eschenbaek: 2Vfrwvl 
(thirteenth century). 

N.B.—Wolfram’s Titurei is a tedious 
expansion of a lay already in existence, 
and Albert of Scharfenberg produced a 
Young Titurei, at one time thought the 
best romance of chivalry In existence; 
but it is pompous, stilted, erudite, and 
wearisome. 

Titus, the son of Lucius Junius Bratus. 
He joined the faction of Tarquin, and 
was condemned to death by his father, 
who. having been the chief instrument in 
banishing £e king and all his race, was 
created the first consul. 

(The subject has been often dramatised. 
In English, by N. Lee (1679) and John 
Howard Payne (1830). In French, by 
Arnault, in 1793; and by Ponsard, in 
1843. In Italian, by Alfieri, Bruto; etc. 
It was in Payne's tragedy that Charles 
Kean made his dthut m Glasgow as 
** Titus," bis father playing •* Brutus, *) 

The bouse was filled to overflowing ... the mtttef 
Interest of the play, combined with tbe natural acting 
of the father ana ton, completely anbdued the endieoce. 
They sat suffused in tears during the laat pathetle hit«r< 
▼iew. until Brutus, overwhelm^ by bb amotlaas, blla 
on the neck of Titus, eaclatmlog, m a bund of afoey. 
"Embrace thy wretched fatharl” whaa tha whole 
theatre broke forth in long peats of epplanae. Sdunuul 
Kean then whiapeved ie hii ion’s ear. ** CbarUe. my 
boy, we am douig the trick Chmrm 

Kean. 

Titus, *'tbe delight of man,** the 
Roman emperor, son of Vespasian (40, 
79-81). 

Tiiua, tbe penitent thief, according to 
Longfellow. Dum&cbus and Titus were 
two of a band of robbers, who attacked 
Joseph in his flight into Egypt Titus 
said, *'Let these good people go in 
peace;" but Dumachus replied, ” First 
let them pay their ransom.** Whereupon 
Titus banded to his companion forty 
groats; and the infant Jesus said to 
him— 

When thirty yean shall bamifaM ||h 
1 at JerusaliMa OiaU die . . . 

On tha accurshd traa. 

Thea on My rlgtit and My left ifdw 
Th<tse thi«vaa%i^ both be cniciftad, 

And Titos thenceforth shsD abide 
In paradiahwlth Me, 

LengfkUm t the Geidm tegemdiOOsh* 

Titjrt Tns (Icmg w), tbo name m 
fumed In tbe seventeenth centnxy bf a 
clique of young blades Of the hiettgr cwsli 
whose d^ht w*s to tweak 
npset sedan^chalra. molest qnlfla ofrlieni, 
and rudely caress pretUMVOifteh In ^e 
streets at night-time. These bfait^r* 
took successively soany lithltr 
as Mutts, Hsetme* SeomerSh afterwesdi 
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Nickers, later still Hawcubites, and lastly 
Mohawks or Mohocks. 

“Tityrc tu-i” is meant for the 
plural of “Tityre tu,” in the first line of 
Virgirs first Rclogtu : ** Tityre, tu patulae 
recubans sub tegmlne fagi/—and meant 
to imply that these blades were men of 
leisure and fortune, who "lay at ease 
under their patrimonial beech trees.** 

Tit'jnif, in the Shepheardei Calen^ 
dar^ by Spenser (eel. ii. and ^), is meant 
for Chaucer. 

Tb« fentle fhroherd latt besid* a iprtpg . . . 

That CoHn higbt, which weli could {Mpe and tfaigi 
For ho td Tiaras his song did learn. 

S/<nstr: 7%t SMe/htmrda Caiendar, xH. (i579i> 

Tityui, a giant, whose body covered 
nine acres of ground. In Tariirus. two 
vultures or serpents feed for ever on his 
liver, which grows as fast as it is gnawed 
away. 

T Promfitheus (3 is said to have 
been fastened to mount Caucasus where 
two eagles fed on his liver, whicS never 
wasted. 

Hor unobs«nr«d lay stratchad udod the marto 
Titjrus. earth-born, whose body long and laqf* 
CoverH nine acres. There two TUUurci sat. 

Of appetita laaatUte, and arith beaks 
For ravine bent, anintennlttlng gored 
His Iber. Powerless he to nut to Sight 
The fierce dtrourers. To this penance JudfeS 
Fm rape Intended on Latona fvr. 

F*nt§n'» Htmtt'i Odytti^. mL (lyxfi). 

TiM>'2ia, the Cid's sword. It was 
buried with him, as Joveuse was buried 
with Charlemagne, and Durind&na with 
Orlanda 

Tlnl'ala, surnamed "The Tiger,- 
one of the AztHcas. On one occasion, 
beinF taken captive, Madoc released him, 
but be continued the unrelenting foe of 
Madoc and his new colony, and was 
always foremost in working them evil 
When at length the Aztecas, being over- 
come, migrated to Mesico, *nalala refused 
to quit the spot of his father's tomb, 
and threw himself on his own javelin.— 
Soutkiy: Mad^c {iko$y ^ 

To, an intensive particle, about equal 
to ** wholly.** ** altogether.** 


Mv BsriMt hMi lo bcokm. 
r: r Cook s TiBa* 


Gaaodlyci am th* wttalkr oa hts taA sydo that Uirt 
dbb«s Tmks {rdA 


TooA wrliK nst &, worthlessness, 
mere dung. Anglo-Saxon, tord or icordt 
(now spelt wid) a a); hence in the Gospel 
of St Luke xifi. 0, **He answeringt 
lelde to him, Lord, suffer also this seer, 
tff the^hile I ddue aboute ft, and 
sonde fp0rdi$ ; • tmd Angk- 


Saxtm Gospels, Bosworth, p. 365; WycUffii 

(1389)* 

Forsooth ho ooldo thb tyknosM; Sum hoddo 
B fygtreo plontod to hi* vyaer; and he cam sdi^go 
frujrte to It, and fond not. L.oth is h« seide to the tOlw 
of the vyner. Loo I thre ceeri* ben and Isfaea I com 
tekynge fruyt to this fygtree, and fond not, there for* 
kitt It doun; whereso occupieth it. zhe, the erthet 
And he ansurynge seide to him, Lord< suffer also 
this ze«r, til the whU* I delue about it, and aendo 
toordls, etc. 

Good husband hIs boon Or request hath afar} 

XU husband as soon Hath a toad with an RL. 

Tustir: Five Hundred Points, tU„ UL tfi. 

(A good husband has his wishes fulfilled 
readily, but a bad husband is served with 
a to<^rY as soon as with the boon re¬ 
quested.) 

Toad-Sater [Pvltrneys). Henry 
Vane was so called, in 1742, by sir 
Robert Walpole. Two years later, Sarah 
Fielding, in David Simple, speaks of 
"toad-eater*' as "quite a new word." 
(Spanish, todiia, "a factotum,*' one 
who will do any sort of work for his 
employer.) 

Tobacco, says Stow, In his Chronicle, 
was first brought to England by sir John 
Hawkins, in 1565 (7 Elizabeth). 

Before thst Indisn weed eo strongly wss embraced^ 
Whereto such mighty sums we prodigsUy wastn. 

Drayton ; Po^olHon, xvi. 

Tobo'io [Dnlcinia deT), the lady 
chosen by don Quixote for his particulai 
paragon. Sancho Panza says she was 
" a stout-built, sturdy wench, who could 
pitch the bar as well as any young fellow 
m the parish.*' The knight had been ia 
love with her before be took to errantry. 
She was Aldonza Lorenzo, the daughter 
of Lorenzo Corchuelo and Aldonza No- 
galds; but when signior Quix&da assumed 
the dignity of knighthood, he changed 
the name and style of bis lady into 
Dulcinea del Tobdso, which was mofO 
befitting bis own rank.— CmvemUM: Dm 
Quixote, Lit (1605)1 

TOBT, waiter of the Spa hotel, SL 
Ronan’s, kept by Sandie Lawson.-^!# 
W, Scott: St, Ronan's Well (time, OCCurfil 
IIL). 

Tobj (A), 9, brown Rocki^ham-waio 
beer-jug, with the likeness of Toby Fllpol 
embossed on its sides, ** a goodly jug of 
well-browned day, fashioned into tho 
form of an old gtmtleman, atop of whose 
bald head was a fine froth answerixig to 

bis wig*'(dL {▼.)• 

Owr rpmtk thk \mk jug wlOzii mm Ifadw siiOi 
luHd eto 

.. . wus cmee Toby FSpot,« tMniy oU mmS 
At cimM • hotda w latkomeS • M 

, O'jreie'.* 
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Gabrtal Bfted Toby to his mouth, sad took m hestty 
draught—TTtViimx / Matttr Hnmjffhrtys Cl»ck Bat* 
naby Rudge,” xlL, 1841). 


Toby, Punch’s dog, in the puppet- 
idtow exhibition of Punch and Judy, 

la soota Torsions of tho groat drams of Punch thero 
is a small dog (a modem innovation), supposed to bo 
tho private proper^ of thau^tieman. ana of the name 
of Tol^—always Toby. Inis dog has been stolen in 
youth from another gentleman, and fraudulently sold 
to the confiding hero, who, having no guile himself, 
has no suspicion that it lurks in others; but Toby, 
entertaining a grateful recollection of hit old master, 
and scorning to attach himself to any new patrons, not 
only refuses to smoke a pipe at the bidding of Punch, 
but (to mark his old fidelity more strongly) seises 
him by the nose, and wrings the same with ^olcnce, 
at which instance of canine attachment the spectators 
are always deeply affected.— Dicktns: Old Curiosity 
She/, ch. zviii (1^). 

Toby, in the periodical called Punch, 
is represented as a grave, consequen¬ 
tial, sullen, unsocial pug, perched on 
back volumes of the national Mcnippus, 
which he guards so stolidly that it would 
need a very bold heart to attempt to filch 
one. There is no reminiscence in this 
Toby, like that of his peep-show name¬ 
sake, of any previous master, and no 
aversion to his present one. Punch 
himself is the very beau-id<^al of good- 
n.iiured siitire and shrewdness. 

N.B.—The first cover of immortal 
Punch was designed by A. S. Henning ; 
the present one by Richard Doyle. 


Toby, M.T.. nom dt plume of Mr. 
H. W. Lucy. He is the Baronite, and 
Baron de B^kworins, of Punch* 


Toby (UncU), a captain, who was 
wounded at the siege of Namur, and was 
obliged to retire from the service. He is 
the impersonation of kindness, benevo- 
l^ce, and simple-heartedness; his courage 
is undoubted, his gallantry delightful £c» 
its innocence and modesty. Nothing can 
exceed the grace of uncle Toby’s love- 
passages with the Widow Wadtnan. It 
is said that lieutenant Sterne (father of 
the novelist) was the prototype of uncle 
Toby.— Tristram SMndy(t 7 S 9 h 

r wkW Tobf Is oes fifths fittest coi8|illm«ats firsr 
te hmnsB lumurfi. Hfi Is the mom tmofiTfindlng of 
_ j esfitttiurss, or, ss tlui French would expisss It, 
. j M jUUt hemhemum. Of hit boirtiag«rfifiB, hb 
•loffiaasd his SBMMISS, who would ffijr or iuik. sttf 


Tabj deket^poner and jobman, 
nicknamed **Trotty” from his trotting 
paoa He was **a weak, small, spare 
man,** wbo losad to earn his money; 
and be heard the chimes ring wordi hi 
acoordmoe whli his fimey, hopes, and 
fears. Aflmr a dinner of tdpe, be lived 
(or a time In a soft of dieam, end wokh 
up m New Yeal^s thy to danoe at his 


daughter’s wedding. —/Mbirai / The 
Chimes (1844). 

Todd (Laurie), a poor Scotch naiP 
maker, who emigrates to America, and, 
after some reverses of fortune, begins life 
again as a backwoodsman, and greatly 
prospers—Gtf//.* Laurie Todd, 

Tod'gere (Mrs.), proprietress of a 
“ commercial boarding-house ; ” weighed 
down with the overwhelming cares of 
** sauces, gravy, ” and the wherewithal of 
providing for her lodgers. Mrs. Todgers 
had a ‘‘soft heart” for Mr. Pecksniff, 
widower, and being really kind-hearted, 
befriended poor Mercy Pecksniff in her 
miserable married life with her brutal 
husband Jonas Chiizzlewit.— Dickens : 
Martin Chuztlewit (1844). 

Toffa'nia, of Palermo, a noted 
poisoner, who sold a tasteless, colourless 
poison, called the Manna of St, Nicola 
Bari, but better known as A^ua Tofana* 
Above 600 persons fell victims to this 
fatal drug. She was at last convicted oi 
murder, and was executed in 17x9. 

Tofana, properly Ti^miu, 

La Spare or Hieronyma Spara, about 
a century previously, sold an “ elixir ” 
equally fatal. The secret was ultimately 
revealed to her father confessor. 

Tofts (Mistress), a famous smger 
towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. She was very fond of cats, and 
left a legacy to twenty of the tabby 
tribe. 

Not Niobe ntoomml mo«w for fotirtefitt braii^ 

Nor MlstrfiM Tofts, to leave her twenty cats. 

Ptftr Pindar [Ot. Wokot]: OU Simon 

Tonur'ma [*’ island of blue waves**], 
one of the Hebrid ^.—Ossiam : Death oj 
CuthulUn. 


Toffonaa, the kingdom of Connal 
son of Colgar. —Ossiam .• Pinjyal, 


Tobii ra Bobiif at sixes and sevens, 
in the utmost cowfusion, topsy-turvy. 

Thfi fieith WM tfihii «« bolw. Hurt hi, void $mA la 
confualott ... In ahoxt, m chma. TlUt nay wall ba 
applied to a country daaotatfid by sr«r. t/rek hjr JSdU. 
Mm's td.y-RoHiais: Psmtm*grmi* W. ty 


Toiaette, a confidentfal l^male ser¬ 
vant of Argaa the malaie ime^main. 
** Adroite, soigneuse, dUigentn, el sixrtout 
but contradictious, and always 
calling into action her master^S hsitable 
temper. In order to ctnd btet ^ 
tends to be a tmvelUxm phyi^cian of 
about 90 years of nge, has 

noi m^ twenty^ 1^^ #ia h|i the 
oapiefty ora Galett, deelatei M. Ariaa is 
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«ufFaiii|; from lungs, recommends that 
one arm should be cut off, and one eye 
taken out to strengthen the remaining 
one. She enters into a plot to open the 
eyes of Argan to the real affection of 
Angelique (his daughter), the false love 
of her ste{>mother, and to marry the 
former to C16ante the man of her choice, 
in all which schemes she is fully success- 
foL— AfoJiire: Lm Maladt Imaginairt 

(•673)- 

Toiiou d’Or, chief herald of Bur¬ 
gundy.— Sir W. Scott: Quentin Durward 
and Amu of Geierstein (lime, Edward 

IV.). 

Tokdy the Danish William Tell Saxo 
Grammaticus, a Danish writer of the 
twdfth century, tells us that TOki once 
boasted, in the bearing of Harald Blue¬ 
tooth, that be could hit an apple with his 
arrow off a pole ; and the Danish Gcssler 
set him to try his skill by plawng an 
apple on the head of the archer's son 
(twelfth century). 


Tolftixde of a daughter of 

old king R^n^ of Provence, and sister 
of Margaret of Anjou (wife of Henry VI. 
of England).— Sir Scott: Anne of 

GeierstHn (Ume, Edward IV.). 

Tolbootll {The\, the principal prison 
of Edinburgh. 

HMt Tolbooth felt defrauded of hb cherms 
If Jeflfey died, except within her arms. 

Bfrm :lBni^tish mnd Scptch RevUrm>*r$ (1809^ 


Lord l^on refers to the " duel" 
between rrands Jeffrey editor of the 
Edinburgh Eeview, and Thomas Moore 
the poet, at Chalk Farm, in 1806. The 
dud was interniptedg and it was then 
found that neither of the pistols con¬ 
tained a bullet. 

Cm mm tenaeai'M that day, 

evv-aiorlous. almost fatal firay, 

WhM iMdtMa ptotol net hb 


Aad^SoW StM aiynaidona stood laugfOas by I 


Tnln'dOy famous for its sword-bladet. 
in the Lower Dauphind, b abo 
iMaodi fok its swords, its martinets 
(I.S. thn wntermilb for an iron forge) 
UW twned hy n little river called Gere. 

ToochWACol wm Moetlont awo«d of a 


Tnl a n^ (a »/.). roolha^nwt 
Mnooifiea ia imt Purpk I$lamd, fulljr 
itoe rt bBd la caato vlii. Hit eompanioat 
«w« aac. Cat«tot n«M . aajl 

Ptear. (Qnak, i Wi ii Wift, *'« 
waa.^ 


Thus fan the rash Tolmetes, never vtowtag 
The fearful fiends that duly him attended . . . 

Much would he boldly do, but luuch more boldly vatittt 
P. FUtdur: The Purple viil- (rdsi). 

Tom, *‘tbe Portugal dustman," who 
joined the allied army against France in 
the war of the Spanish Succession.— Dr, 
Arbuthnot: History of John Bull (1713), 

Tom, one of the servants of Mr. 
Peregrine Lovel, "with a good deal of 
surly honesty about him." Tom is no 
sneak, and no tell-tale, but he refuses to 
abet Philip the butler in sponging on his 
master, and wasting his property in 
riotous living. When Lovel discovers 
the state of affairs, and clears out his 
household, he retains Tom, to whom he 
entrusts the cellar and the plate.— 
Townley: High Life Below Stain 

(1759)* 

Tom {Uncle), (See Uncle Tom.) 

Tom Brown’s School-days, a 

talc by Thomas Hughes (1856). 

Tom Brown at Oxford, a sequel 
to the above, by Thomas Hughes (1861). 

Tom Folio, Thomas RawUnson, the 
bibhopolist (1681-1725). 

Tom Jones (1 sylX & model of 
generosity, openness, and manly spirit, 
mixed with dissipation. Lord Byron 
calls him "an accomplished blackguard " 
{Don Juan, xiii. no, 1824).— Fielding: 
Tom Jones (1740). 

A hero with • flawed reputation, a hero npongfiny lor 
• guinea, a hero who cannot pay his landlady, and to 
obliged to let his honour out to hire, ia abeurd. ead the 
claim of Tom Jones to bendc rank Is quite UBteaal^ 
•^Thackermy 


Tom Isonff, the hero of an old tale, 
entitled The Merry Cossceits of Tom Long, 
the Carrier, being many Pleasant Pa$sa§a 
and Mad Pranks which he observed ta sir 
Travels, This tale was at one time 
amaxingly popular. 


Tom Soott, Daniel Quilp’a boy, 
Tower Hill Although Quilp was a 
demon incarnate, yet " between the bov 
and the dwarf there existed a strange 
kind of mutual liking." Tom was very 
fond of standing on his head, and on one 
occasion Quilp said to him, "Stand on 
^ur head again, and FU cut one of your 
feet off." 


The boy nwde mi__ 

bfaeself In, Wood M his hMd befbio t 
wnUced M his lUMds lotto imek, end stood on I 
them, tton to tho e 
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TOM THE PIPER. 


ilii 4 d «4 with broken nails, miffbt pottlblr has* hurt 
hhOe if it had b«en thrown at : Thi 0/d 

Ct^rietify T. (1840}. 

Tom Thumb, the name of a ▼cry 
diminutive little man in the court of Idng 
Arthur, killed by the poisonous breath of 
a spider in the reign of king Thunstone, 
the successor of Arthur. In the Bodleian 
Library there is a ballad about Tom 
Thumb, which was printed in i^a 
Richard Johnson wrote in prose TAf 
History of Tom Thumhe, which was 
printed in r6ai. In 1630 Charles Per- 
rault published his tale called Le Petit 
Poucet. Tom Thura is introduced by 
Drayton In his Nymphidia (1563-1631). 

(*‘Tom*’ in this connection is the 
Swedish tomi{*'o, nix or dwarf"), as in 
TomptguhU (** a brownie or kobold "); 
the nnal i is silent, and the tale is of 
Scandinavian origin.) 

Tom Thumb, a burlesque opera, 
altered by Kane O’Hara (author of 
Midas), in 1778, from a dramatic piece by 
Fielding the novelist (1730]. Tom Thumb, 
having killed the giants, falls in love with 
Huncamunca daughter of king Arthur. 
Lord Grizzle wishes to marry the prin¬ 
cess, and when he hears that the ‘‘pygmy 
giant-queller " is preferred before mm, his 
lordship turns traitor, invests the palace 
“at the head of bis rebellious rout," and 
is slain by Tom. Then follows the bitter 
end: A red cow swallows Tom, the queen 
Dollallolla kills Noodle, Frizaletta kills 
the queen, Huncamunca kills Frizaletta, 
Doodle kills Huncamunca, Plumanta 
kills Doodle, and the king being left 
alone, stabs himself. Merlin now enters, 
commands the red cow to return our 
England's Hannibal," after which, the 
wise wizard restores all the slain ones 
to life again, and tbtis “jarending," each 
resolves to go home, “and make a night 
on’t," 

Soon nftwr Uiton bad nindt hb popalar Ut In Ft«ld> 
Inf's T^m ThttmS, at the Haymarkot Thnatra, ka wat 
tnvUed to'dina la th» CItv. after the deiwut tfaa 
wiiote piarty roan, tha tablaa and cMfi warn ant badt, 
and Mr. Litton w*» re qncrta d ** to ftiTony tbn company 
With lord Grimle'i dwAng aonf before the chfldren 
arent to bad.** Am any bn aopfwand, liaton took kb 
kac and danced nut of tkn kouan, never eiote to return. 

MtatuO: Act»r$. 

Tom TidAlov’g Uroimdt a nook 
in a rustic by«rosd, where Mr. Mopes the 
hermit lived, and Imd succeeded in laying 
it waste. In the middle of the plot was 
a rained hovel, without one patch of glass 
in the windows, and with nO plana or 
beam that had not rotted or fallen away. 
There was a slougb of veater, a leadeis 
IM or two* and plenty of filth. Romoiir 


said that Torn Mopes had murdered his 
beautiful wife from jealousy, and had 
abandoned the world. Mr. Traveller tried 
to reason with him, and bring him back 
to social life, but the tinker replied, 
“When iron is thoroughly rotten, you 
cannot botch it, do what you may. — 
Dickens: A Christmas Number 

Toa Ttddlnr b ** Torn T*ldlnr.* 

Tom Tiler and Kle Wife, a 

transition play between a morality and 
a tragedy (1578). 

Tom Tipple, a highwayman in 
captain Macheath’s gang. Peachum calls 
him " a guzzling, soaking sot, always too 
drunk to stand himself or to make others 
stand. A cart," he si^s, “ is absolutely 
necessary for him."— Gay: The Beggars 
Opera, I (1727). 

Tom Tram, the hero of a novel 
entitled The A fad Pranks of Tom Tram, 
Son-in-Law to Mother Winter, whereunto 
is added his Merry Jests, Old Conceits, 
and Pleasant Tales (seventeenth cen* 
tury). 

AD your wItt that Beer ud fhun, 

Down from don Quixote to Tom Trmm. 

Prter, 

Tom - a - Thrum, a sprite which 
figures in the fairy tides of the Middle 
.A^es; a “ queer-looking little auld man," 
whose chief exploits were in the vaults 
and cellars of old castles. (See Thsummy- 
Cap, p. XZ05.) John Skelton, speaking 
of the clergy, says— 

Ales I for rery shame, aoioe ceimot dec^e tkeb name { 
Some cannot tcaraly code, And yet will not drede 
For to kape a cum. ... As wysa as Toa<«>Tkntm. 

C0fyn CUut (time, Henry VIXX.K 

Tom o' Bedlam, a ticket-of4eave 
madman from Bethlehem Hospital; or 
one discharged as incurable. 

Tom of Toa Thoasaad, Thomas 
Tbynne; 10 called from his great wealth. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
but why, the then dean has not tbougot 
fit to leave on record. 

Tom the Fipor, one of the ehumo* 
ters in the ancient morris-dance, 
presented with a labour, taboqr-stlck. and 
pipe. He carried a sword and shlidd, to 
denote his rank as a “ squire 
His shoes were brown; his hose and 
“ gimp-thighed; ** his hat or cap ^ 
tumea up with yellow, and odomod iHth 
a feather; his doublet bhie,' t|M sleeves 
)>eing turned up u^th yellow ; and he 
Wore a ydlow cape over hfs iboaldtnk 

{See Monxii-DAtiai* p. 
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7 oM*m, a noted coffee-house in Birchin 
Lane, the usual rendezvous of young 
merchants at 'Change time. 

Tomalioturieli (AfuAffu Janet of), 
an old sibyl, aunt of Robin Oig M'Com- 
bich the Highland drover .—Sir W, Scott: 
The Two Drovers (time, George 111.). 

Tom'alin, a valiant fairy knight, 
kinsman of king Ob^ron. Tomaiin is 
not the same as '* Tom Thumb,** as we are 
generally but erroneously told, for in the 
“ mighty combat" Tomalin backed Pig- 
wiggcn, while Tom Thura or Thumb 
seconded king Oberon. This fairy battle 
was brought about by the jealousy of 
Oberon, who considered the attentions of 
Pigwiggen to queen Mabwere *‘far too 
nice." — Drayton: Nymphidta (1563- 
163,). 

Tomb {KnigtU tf tkt), James Mil of 
Douglas in disguise. ^ 

Hb trmoar «af tnffenioudjr ptinted^ as to r»> 
present a skeleton t the ribs bmn; constituted by the 
ooraclet and Its back-piece. The shield represented 
an owl with its wings spread—a device which was re¬ 
peated upon the humet. which appeared to be com¬ 
pletely corered by an Itnajfe of the same bird of IS 
omen. But that which was partlcularily calculated to 
exdte tnrprise In the spectator was the great height 
and thinnest of the 6 mm.--Sir fV, Sctti: Cmsiie 
D^ngtr^us, air. (time. Henry hU 

Tomlioj (Priseilla), a aelf-willcd, 
bovdenish, ill-^ucated romp, of strong 
anima] spirits, and wholly unconventionaL 
She is a West Indian, left under the 
guardianship of Barnacle, and sent to 
London for her education. Miss pThn* 
cilia TfHnboy lives with Barnat^'f 
brother, old [Nicholas] Cockney, a 
grocer, where she plays boy-and-girl 
love with young Walter Cockney, which 
consists chiefly in pettish quarrels and 
personal insolence. Subsequently she 
runs off with captain Sightly, but the 
caotain behaves well by presenting him¬ 
self next day to the guardian, and obtain- 
ing his consent to m2inv^e,-^TAe Pomp 
(aTtered from Bickerstaffs Love im the 

cm 

ooe of the five 
physicians called in Sganarelle to 
consult on the malady of bis dao^ter 
Luoinde (a jy/.). Being told that a coach¬ 
man he was intending was dead and 
buried, the doctor asserted h to be quite 
Impossible, as the coachman bad bm iQ 
only SIX days, and Hippocr&t^ had 
poistively stated that the disorder arould 
not come to iu height tiU the fourmendi 
The five dodbrs meet in oontulti^ 
two. talk of the town goMlp^ thefr 


medical experience, their visits, anything, 
in short, except the patient. At length 
the father enters to inquire what deci¬ 
sion they had come to. One says Lucinde 
must have an emetic, M. Tom^ says she 
must be blooded; one says an emetic 
will be her death, the other that bleeding 
WiU infallibly kill her. 

M Tomi$. Si Toui ne fUtas aatgiiar toot kl'haww 
votra nlle, c eat un« parsonne morte. 

M. Dts/onmndris. Si vous la faitag aalgnar, alia tm 
•era pas an Tla dans un quait-d'-haura. 

And they quit the house in g^reat anger 
(act ii. 4).— Moliire: I,*Amour Midecin 
<1665). 

M. Tomks Hkad eorractitaaa bi madlcal practlaa.— 


Tomkina (Joseph), secret emissary 
of Cromwell. He was formerly Philip 
Hazeldinc, a/ias Master Fibbct, secretary 
to colonel Desborough (one of the parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners ).—Sir IV, Scott: 
Woodstoch (time, Commonwealth). 

Tommy Atkins, a British soldier, 
as Jack Tar is a British sailor. Explained 
in Phrase and Pable, p. 1235. 

Tomyris, queen of the Massagftae. 
She defeated Cyrus, who had invaded her 
kingdom ; and, having slain him, threw 
bis head into a vessel filled with human 
blood, saying, " It was blood you thirsted 
for—now take your fill," 


Ttnnytpm : TMt Prinun, w. 
tfl ’VM diown thn sentb and crun} nandinw 
By Tomyris on Cyru», when she cried* 

Blood thoe didst thir« for; take thy fill of blood t* 
I>»nf : Pmrgmitry, jdi (ijoS|. 


Toa-Zoaal was so heavy and un¬ 
wieldy that when he sat down it took the 
whole force of a hundred men to set him 
upright on bis feet again.—TAe Fima. 


-n il **«*«» • • • mwalgw 

^ yielded to the celebrated Ton-loaSL^ifaMJlMWM^ 
iHsurtmtion »n Ossiam. mmgmmte 


Toa-Thmus tf the wmn m 

remarkable star which guided Larthon to 
Ireland.as mentioned inOssian's Tmdora, 
vii., and called in Cathiin ofChdha 
red traveller of the clouds.*’^ 


Tpnlo, a young l^tolese, idio saved 
Wyia, the luttlcr-girl. when on the point 
of falling down a precipice. The two. of 
course, fall in love with each other, aii4 
the regiment, which bad adopted the 
suttlp-girl, consents to their mairlm. 
provided Tonio wfll enlist under It* 11^ 
No sooner is this done tkan the 
chioness of Bcfkcnfield layldalm toMiSi 
as her daughter, and removes her Id M 
castle. Ihdmetbe dtttfe&heii^ 



TONNA. 
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taken by the rcry regiment into whldi 
Tooio had enlisted, and, as Tonlo bad 
risen to the rank of a French ofBcer, the 
marchioness consents to his marriage with 
h«r daughter.— DonUetH : La Fi^iia del 
JReggimento (an opera, 1840). 

Tonna {Mrs.), Charlotte Elizabeth 
(1793-1846), 

TontO {Don CkeruHn), canon of Tole¬ 
do, the weakest mortal in the world, 
though, by his smirking air, you would 
fancy him a wit. When he hears a deli¬ 
cate performance read, he listens with 
such attention as seems full of intelli¬ 
gence, but all the while he understands 
nothing of the matter,— Lesage: Gil Bias, 
V. za ( 1734 )* 

Tonton, the smallest dog that ever 
eiristed. Wien the three princes of a 
certain king were sent to procure the 
tiniest dog they could find as a present to 
their aged father, the Wliite Cat gave the 
youngest of them a dog so small that it 
was pocked in wadding in a common 
acorn shell. 

Ai soon u tba acom was opened, they all saw a 
Bttle doir tn cotton, and to anudi It miifht Jump 
tbrous^ % finger-ring without touching it. ... It was 
ft mixture of serenu colours; Its ears and long hair 
reachetd to the ground. The prince set It on the 
ground, and forthwith the tisf creature began to dance 
ft saraband with castaneUk—Cemrwr VjItUrugn 
Fmiry Tmks (“ The White Cat.- rttaj. 

Tony Ltunpkini a young booby, 
fond of practical jokes and low company. 
He was the son of Mrs. Hardcastle by her 
first husband.— Goldsmith : She Stoops te 
Conquer (1773)- 

Toodle, engine-fireman, an honest 
fellow, very proud of his wife Polly and 
fugr family. 

Po/Ip Toodle, known by the name of 
Richards, wife of the stoker. Polly was 
an af^e-faced woman, and was mother 
of a large apple-faced family. This 
Idly, homely, kind-hearted matron was 
selected as the nurse of Paul Dombey, and 
toon became devotedly attached to Paul 
and his Ikter Florenoe, 

R(Mn Toodle, known as ** The Biler ** 
or ** Rob^e Grinder,** eldest son of Mis. 
Toodle m-nurse of Paul Dombey. Mr, 
Dombwjp^ Robin into an institution 
called ” Tm Charitable Grinders/* whm 
the wont part of the boy's character is 
developed. Robin laKrames a sneak, 
and enten Ote sendee of James Carker, 
manager pf the firm of J>omb«y and 
Son. On the ^eath oC Carker, Robin 
entmjhe letifloe of MIftt Xncret^ Tac* 
mi Sm {ttmS). . ^ 


Tooley Street, London; a eormp^ 
lion of St. Olaf. Similarly, Taudry is a 
corruption of St, Audry, St. Tibs of St. 
Ubcs, and St. Tclders of Ethelred. 

Toom Tabard /ackei**], a 

nickname given to John ^lliol, because 
his appointment to the sovereignty of 
Scotland was an empty name. He had 
the royal robe or jacket, but nothing else 
(ias9,1292-1314). 

Tooth [ji Wolfi). At one time a 
wolfs tooth was worn as an amulet by 
children to charm away fear. 

Tooth of Knowledge (Finn^s). 
(Sec Knowledge, p. s8a.) 

Tooth Worshipped {A.) The 
people of Ceylon worship the tooth of an 
elephant; those of Malabar the tooth of a 
monkey. The Siamese once offered a 
Portuguese 700,000 ducats for the iw* 
dempiion of a monkey’s tooth. 

Tooth-pieke. The Romans used 

tooth-picks made of mastic vrood in pre¬ 
ference to quills; hence Rabelais says that 
prince Gargantua ** picked his teeth with 
mastic tooth-pickers^' (s'esouroitles dents 
avecques ung trou de Imtisce), bk. L e^. 

LenUscum meUo*} Md e tibi frondw empli 
Dftfiiftiit dmtet, peaxn, levare potea, 

MmrUai: a, 94. 

Toote {Mr.), an innocent, warm- 
bearted young man, just burst from the 
bonds of Dr. ruimber's school, and deeply 
in love with Florence Dombey. He Is 
famous for bludiing, refusing what he 
longs to accept, and for saying, ** Oh, 
it IS of no consequence." Being very 
nervous, he never appears to advantage, 
but m the main ** them are few better 
fdlows m the world," 

*«l»«stirfty<iii/i«l4Mr. To««i, ••tmOy lamdMftd- 
fiiUy tony, but tt'f of no conMquftnOft.''—JEM tSm#; 
Dpmt^y mnd Sow, xaTUCTiMT^ 

Topae (5#>), a native of Pbperyng, 
in Flanders ; a capital sportsman, andier, 
wrestler, and runner. Chancer hk” 
** fir Tbopas " 

Tppaf(5/r)i Sir Charles DQkewesio 
called by tbe Armp astd ATei^ Oamtte, 
Novetnbw as* zfi/z 

TopltaM {Master Charles), mAm of 
the black rod.--AVr tK Seqti* 
the Peahi^xm, Chaitel IL). 

TwjMmmi {Sir), aa affect, hItiMering. 
ulkaim eowiir% pretendw;*.^^ I 
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place of drama,** from 
(“a drum *'). So called in allusion 
to the drams and timbrels sounded in the 
valley of Hinnom to drown the cries of 
children sacrificed to this idoL Solomon 
introduced the worship, and built a temple 
to Moloch on the Mount of Olives, *' that 
opprobrious bill ** (i Kinp xi 7). The 
valley of Hinnom is called Gehenna^ and 
is made in the New Testam«it a type 
ofhclL** 


.. . t1i« wisest liesrt 
Of ScAcNiMMi h« Um 3 tnr frsud to build 
His temjde right agalast the temple of God 
Ob ihst opprobrious bill: and made hit grove 
l^be pleasant vaUey of Hinnom, Topbet thence 
AiKl Hack Gehunna called, the type of hell. 

PmrmdU* tari; I. 400, etc. 


Topay« a young slave>girl, who never 
knew whether she had either father or 
mother: and being asked by Mias Ophelia 
St. Clair how she supposed she came into 
the world, replied, *' I ’spects I growed.*’ 
^Mrs, B, Staioe: UfuU Caiin 

(1853). 

Tor (Sir), the natural son of king 
Pelhnore and the wife of Aries the cow¬ 
herd. He was the first of the knights 
of the Round Table .—Sir T, Mahry: 
History of Prinu ArihMTt L 24 (1470). 

Toralvft (Tko licentiate), mounted 
OB a cane, was convened through the air 
with his eyes shut; m twelve hours he 
arrived at Rome, and the following morn¬ 
ing returned to Madrid. During his 
flight he opened his eyes once, and mund 
himself so near the moon that he could 
hare touched it with his finger.— Cer- 
vamtes: Don Quixote, IL iii 5 (16x5)^ 
(SeeTORRALBA.) 

Torob-Raoa. On the eve of the 
Panathenisa, there was a torch-race in 
andenl G r eec e , in which the runners were 
expected in succession to carry a lighted 
to^ without allowing the flame to 
beomne extinguished. Each passed It ip 
Uinii and each received it. Plato (£4^., 
fL) compares the transmission of life to 
a torch^race, and Lucretius has the same 
idea: ** Bt quasi cursores vital lampada 
traduni*' UDe Berum Natura, H. 77), 
Thomas Moore says the nations of Europe 
osoght up the loim of liberty from Bng« 
tend, ascberuiuiersin atorch*race hand^ 
lilted brand from one to another, 
pee Lemprfere, art. ** Promethcui.**) 

laebed tocdii 

NdiiktiMfr 
•gm goa«, 

'SUSSSko.. 


4 s it His 
Jnwwp fan 


TNfwillfcnn'SnndNrnc^ U 
... UtGnmem pmtformmd In 


1 «w tbn exMctanf actions ftaiiS 
To c»tch the coming flame in turn, 

1 saw from ready hand to hand. 

The clear but struggling glory bum. 

Moort : The Torch of Liberty (sBafl* 

Tordensklol \Tof^-den-skolt\ or the 
**7'hunder-shleld.’ So Peder Wessd 
vice-admiral of Denmark (in the reign 
of Christian V.) was called. He was 
brought up as a tailor, and died in B 
duel. 

From Denmark thunders Tordensklol: 

Let each to heaven commend Ids sold. 

And fly. 

Longfetlerm : King CkrisHomlK.l 

Torfe {Mr, George), provost of Ork¬ 
ney.— Sir W, Scott; The Pirate (time, 
William III.). 

Tormea (Latarillo de), by Diem 
Hurtado de Mendoza (sixteenth centui^; 
a kind of Gil Bias, whose adventures and 
roguish tricks are the first of a very popular 
sort of novel called the Gusto Ptcaresco, 
I^sage has imitated it in his Gil Bias, 
and we have numberless imitations in our 
own laRguage. (Sec Tyll Owlyglass.) 

The Ideal Yankee. In whom European prejudice has 
combined the attractive traits of a Glnes de Pasn- 
monte, a Joseph Surface, a Lazarillo de Tormea, s 
Scapin, a ThersitSs, and an Autolycus.— 

{"Gines de Passamonte,” in Don 
Quixote, by Cervantes ; ** Joseph Sur¬ 
face/* in The School for Scandal, by 
Sheridan ; "Scapin," m Lts Pourheries 
de Scapin, by Moli^re; " ThersitCs,*' in 
Homer's /Had, i. ; " Autolycus,** in the 
Winter's Tale, by Shakespeare.) 

Tormot, youngest son of Torquil of 
the Oak (foster-father of Elchin MTan). 
—Sir IV, Scott: Pair Maid oj Perth 
(lime, Heniy IV.). 

Tome'a, a lake or rather a river of 
Sweden, which runs into the Gulf of 
Bothnia. 


Stin pressing on beyond Tomea's lakou 
Thomson: The Semso$u (** Winter,” 

Tor*neo, a town in Finland. Often 
visited by travellers, who can there ^t* 
ness the phenomenon of the sun reznalii* 
ing above the horizon both day and 
at the summer solstioe. It belongs n^ 
to Russia. 


Cold as the rocks on Tonieo's boanr bewsp. 

CenurMl; Pieeunrvt nfHope:, tt 
We flnd our author tW. F, SktetSebrmndlwatodrm 
hbiOttrMyaortbwaida,. . . and Ms descrtpUeir^Sk 
entrance Icte WestroboUmia gtvtts n» a luga IdWMif 
the richnaas of dm country la ttM tMiglibOMbndi 9 
’tanMO^'-Qumreeriy Revieto, Apnlt, «a«4 


Torawto, that U. Torouaw ’ttam, 
the Italian poet, author m yrrwwiftw 
AawthenhHiGe. 
two oThi* peat epic, T««n UTod is dw 
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TORQUIL OF THE OAK. 
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TOUCH. 


court of Ferrara, and concci\"ed a violent 
passion for Leonora, one of tlie duke’s 
filters, but fled, in 1577, to Naples. 

Torquato's tongue 

Was tuned for slavisb paeans at the thron* 

Of tinsel pomp. 

AkettsieU: PUmsurts il. (>744). 

Torquil of tlio Oak, foster-father 
of Eacbin M'lan. He was chief of the 
clan Quhele, and had eight sons, the 
finest men in the clan. Torquil was a 
seer, who was supposed to have com¬ 
munication with the invisible world, and 
he declared a demon had told him that 
Eachin or Hector M'lan was the only 
man in the two hostile clans of Chattan 
and Quhele who would come off scath- 
less in the approaching combat (ch. xxvi.). 

W, ScoU: Fair Maid of Perth 
(time, Henry IV.). 

^ A parallel combat is described In The 
Cid. When Sancho of Castile was stabbed 
by Bellldo of Zamora, Diego Ordoftez, of 
the house of Lara, challenged five of the 
knights of Zamora to single combat. 
Don Arias Gonzalo and his four sons 
accepted the challenge. Pedro Arias 
was first slain, then his brother Diego. 
Next came Herman, who received a 
mortal wound, but struck the charger of 
Diego Ordofiez. The charger, furious 
with pain, carried its rider beyond the 
lists, and the combat was declared to be 
drawn. (SeeHoRATiusIPa/M^j), p. 503.) 

Torralba carried by the spirit 
Ceouiel from Valladdlid to Rome and 
ba^ again In an hour and a half. He 
was tried by the Inquisition for sorcery 
(time, Charles V.).— de Ossau Pellicer 
(seventeenth century). (See ToralVA, 
p. 1X31.) 

Torre (Sir), son of sir Bernard, baron 
of Astolat His brother was sir Lavaine, 
and his sister Elaine " the lily maid of 
AstolaU*’ He was blunt-mannered, but 
not without kindness of heart—TVfisty- 
lifM .• Idylls of the King [* * Elaine *’). 

(The word "Torre’' is a blunder for 
Tiim Sir Torre or Tor, according to 
Arthurian legend, was the natural son of 
Pellinore king of Wales, " begotten on 
Arks* wife, the cowherd” (pt. li. 108). 
It wea sir Tiirc who was the brother of 
Elaine (pt. hi. i 32 ).- 5 i> T. Malmy: 
ffistfffy ^PrUui Arthur, 1470.) 

Tor'ricmioaid, general of the forpes 
joi Aragoit Ha falto ht love with Leonora 
fhaastuy^queefi, pi^is marriage 
10 Bmran prmoe of the blood-royal, bki 
!«he falls in love wiflti Tonismond, who 


turns out to be the son of Saneho the 
deposed king. Ultimately, Sancho k 
restored, and Leoncra is mairied to Tor- 
rismond.—.• Spanish FiydK{i 6 ^}, 

Torso Fama'se (3 syL), Dirc8 and 
her sons, the work of Appollonius and 
Tauriscus of Rhodes. 

Toskach Beg, the "second** of 

M‘Gillie Chattanach chief of the clan 
Chattan in the great combat.— W, 
Scott: Fair Maid of Forth (time, Henry 
IV.). 

TothlU or Tuttle, Westminster, 
said to be a corruption of Teut's Hill, ue, 
the Saxon god Mercury, called Tout. 
"Hermit's Hill” or " Ermin's Hill,” ia 
the vicinity, is said to be the same wonl 
under the corrupted classic form of 
Hermfts, which also means Mercury. 

Tottenliaiii In Boote, a popular 
toast in Ireland in 1731. Mr. Tottenham 
gave the casting vote which threw out a 
Government bill very obnoxious to the 
Irish, on the subject of the Irish parlia¬ 
ment. He had come from the country, 
and rushed into the House, without 
changing his boots, just In time to give 
his vote, which prevented the bill from 
passing by a majority of one. 

Totterly (Lord), an Adonis of 60, 
and a ci-dwant feune Homme, — Selhy: 
The Unfinished Gentleman, 

Tottipottymoy, a "Hoghan Mo- 
ghan,” or mock mightiness, like tbe 
mayor of Garratt, or the king of tbt 
Cannibal Islands. 

Th« miglitx To«lp#ltjniK»jr 
Sent to our dden «n envoy, 

Complaining aorely of the mrtocll 
Ofkwgu*. 

S. Butler: Nudtkmt^ «. t (ttsa 

Toneh, quality. " Of noble touch,** 
of noble quality. The reference is to the 
touchstone by which gold is tried. Gold 
articles made according to the rules of 
alloy are called of "a true touch.” The 
" touch of Paris ” is spoken of Ui 1300: 

Laquetle touche passe tons les art doat 
t*on oeuvre en tous pays.” In S5$7 two 
goldsmiths were sentenced to the pillofy 
(m making false plate and Oounteneithig 
'* her majesty’s touch.” 

N.E.—The lapis LytUus or toodutlone 
is touched by the gold, and IkiM imark 
behind, the colour of whkh iofUcates its 
purity. o » 

Cold It tiftd )bf tN toy rint caa ant SMalqr gold-* 
Beuen. 
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TOUCHWCK)D. 


Touoket [Taa-jAajf]. When Charles 
IX^ introduced Henri of Navarre to Marie 
Touchet, the witty Navarrese made this 
anagram on her name, ye charnu tout, 

TonchfatlOet {Captain), in Piero- 
chole s army, taken captive by friar John. 
Being presented to Grangousier and 
asked the cause of bis king’s invasion, 
he replied, “To avenge the injury done 
to the cake-bakers of lirnii " (ch. 35, 26). 
Grangousier commanded his treasurer to 
give the friar 62,000 saluts (;fiS,Soo) in 
reward, and to Touchfaucet he gave “an 
excellent sword of a Vienne blade, with 
a gold scabbard, and a collar of gold 
weighing 702,000 merks (576,000 ounces), 
garnished with precious stones, and valued 
at j^t6,ooo sterling, by way of present.” 
Returning to king Picrochole, he advised 
him to capitulate, whereupon Rashcalf 
cried aloud, “Unhappy the prince who 
has traitors for his counsell#s 1 '* and 
Touchfaucet, drawing “his new sword,” 
van him through the body. The king 
demanded who gave him the sword, and 
being told the truth, ordered his guards 
“to hew him in pieces,”— Raitlais : Gar- 
gantua, i. 45-47 {1533). 


Tonohingr for tSa King’s EtU. 

It is said that scrofulous diseases were at 
one time very prevalent in the island, 
and that Edward the Confessor, in answer 
to earnest prayer, was told it would be 
cured by the royal touch. Ekiward, being 
gifted with this miraculous power, trans¬ 
mitted it as an heir-loom to his succes* 
•ors Henry VII. presented each person 
touched with a small coin, called a touch- 
piece or touch-penny. 

Charles 11 . of England, during his 
mgn, touched as many as 9a, 107 persons; 
the smallest number (3983) being in the 
year 1669, and the largest number in 
1684, when many were trampled to death 
(see Macaulay’s History 0/England, xiv.). 
In these “touchings,” John Brown, a 


royal surgeon, superintended the cere¬ 
mony. (See AJacbeth, act iv. sc. 3.) 

Prince Charles Edward, who claimed 
to be prince of Wales, touched a female 
child (or the disease in 1745. 

The French kings claimed the same 
divine power from Anne of Oovis, A.D, 
481* And on Easter Sunday, x686, 
liOUls XIV. touched x6oo, using these 
words, Zjt roy U touche^ Diem teguerisse, 
*,* Dr, Johnson was the last person 
touched by an English king. The touch* 
piece g^ven to him has on one side thte 
, SHi tk^gkria. And on the other 


side, Anna. D : G, M. BR, F: ei M 
REG. (“Anne, by the grace of God 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
queen 

Our good Edward be. the Confessor «n(i king , . . 
That cancred evil cured, bred *twLci bie Uiroat hiki 

When^^jrrtc could not find the remedy nor cause ,., 
He of Almighty God obtained by earnest prayer, 

This tumour by a king might cur^d be atone, 

Which be an beirdoom left unto the English thronti. 

Drayton: Polyolbian, xi. {1613). 

Touching Olaasei in drinking 
healths. 

When prince Charles passed oiror Into France, aftet 
the failure of the expedition in 1715, his supporters 
were beset with spies on erery hand. It so happened 
that occasitmally in society they were necessitated to 
drink the king's health, but it was tacitly understood 
that “the king" was not king George, but " the king 
over the water." To express this symbolically, one 
glass was parsed over another, and later down, the foot 
of one glass was touched against the rim of another.— 
AVftj and Queries qf New VorA, October, 185^. 

Touchstone, s clown filled with 

“quips and cranks and wanton wiles.” 
The original of this character was Tarl- 
ton, the favourite court jester of queen 
EIizal)eth.— Shakespeare: As You Like R 

His famous speech is “the 
seven degrees of affront: ' (i) the retort 
courteous, (2) the quip modest, (3) the 
reply churlish, (4) the reproof valiant, (^) 
the counter-check quarrelsome, (6) the lie 
circumstantial, and {7) the He direct (act 
V. ac. 4). 

Tarleton 1 15)0-1588] was Inimitable In such parts as 
••Launcelot in the Merchant of Venue [Shahe- 
and •*Touchstone," For these downs'parts 
he never bad an equal, and never will htvo.—Buheo : 
ChrontcUs. 

TptrCKWOOB {ColoneT), “the most 
passionate,impatient, unreasonable,good- 
natured man in Christendom." Uudeof 
major and Qarissa Touchwood. 

Sophia Touchwood, the colonel’s daugh¬ 
ter, in love with her cousin, major Touch- 
wood. Her father wants her to marry 
colonel Clifford, but the colonel has fixed 
his heart on Clarissa, the major’s sister. 

Major Touchwood, nephew of cplonel 
Touchwood, and in love with his cousin 
Sophia, the colonel’s daughter. He 
fancied that colonel Clifford was his rival, ^ 
but Clifford was in love with Clarissa, the 
major’s sister. This error forms the pJot 
of the farce, and the mistakes which 
arise when the major dresses up to pasf^ 
himself ofiT for his tmcle constitute its fua 
and entanglement . 

Clarissa Touchwood, the ihajor's sister, 
in love with coloud Clifford They fim 
met at Brjiuhton, and the oolonel thoughl 
hds Christiao name was Sophia; him 



TOUCHWOOD, 


EXS4 


TOWN, 


the major looked on him as a rival.— 
Oibdin.: What Next f 

Toucliwood (Lard), uncle of Melle'- 
font (a syl .). 

Lady Touchwood^ his wife, sister of sir 
Paul Pliant. She entertains a criminal 
passion for her nephew Mcllefont, and, 
because he repels her advances, vows 
to ruin him. Accordingly, she tells her 
husband that the young man has sought 
to dishonour her, and when his lordship 
fancies that the statement of his wife 
must be greatly overstated, he finds 
Mellefont with lady Touchwood in her 
own private chamber. This seems to 
corroborate the accusation laid to his 
charge, but it was an artful trick of 
Maskwell’s to make mischief, and in a 
short time a conversation which he over¬ 
hears between lady Touchwood and Mask- 
well reveals the infamous scheme most 
fully to him,— Congreve: The Double 
Dealer (1700). 

(Lord and lady Touchwood must not 
'be mistaken for sir George and lady 
Prances Touchwood^ which arc very dif¬ 
ferent characters. See below.) 

Tb«ir WUdairs, dr John Brutes, lady Touchwoodi, 
and Mrs. Frails are cotvventiotial reproductions <» 
ttiose wild gallants and dennreps which filers in the 
iiceiuious dramas of Dryden and Shad well—Ssr MC 
Scott: The Drama. 

(“Wildair,” in The Constant Couple^ 
by Farquhar ; “ Brute,** in The Provoked 
Wife, by Vanbrugh ; “ Mrs. Frail," is 
Love for Love, by Congreve.) 

Touchwood (Sir George), the loving 
husband of lady Frances, desperately 
Jealous of her, and wishing to keep her 
out of all society, that she may not lose 
her native simplicity and purity of mind. 
Sir George is a true gentleman of most 
honourable feelings. 

Lady Prances Touchwood^ the sweet, 
innocent wife of sir George. Before her 
marriage she was brought up in seclusion 
in the country, and sir George tries to 
keep her fresh and pure in London.— 
Mrs, Cowley: The Belle's Stratagem 
{1780X 

Th« calm and lovely hmooence of lady Touchwood 
eoold by Bobotb^ he so happily represeuted as by this 
Mdaressiifirr. Hartley, X75i-x8a4t—T. DavUs. 

Touchwood (Peregrine), a touchy old 
East Indian, a relation of the Mowbray 
family.— 5 fV W. Scott: St, Ronans 
Well (time, George UL). 

Touffh (MrX an old barrister,— 

W, Scott: Redgauntlct (time, Qnorgor 


Tourau. The death of the children 
of Touran forms one of the three tragic 
stories of the ancient Irish. The other 
two are The Death of the Children cy 
Lir, and The Death of the Children ^ 
Usnach. 

Toumemine (3 syl.), a Jesuit of the 
eighteenth century, fond of the marvel¬ 
lous. ‘*11 aimait le merveilleux et ne 
renon9ait qu' avec peine k y croire." 

II ressemble i Tournemlno, 
n croit ce qu'lt Imagina. 

French Premerh, 

Tours, in France, according to fable, 
is so called from Turonfis, a nephew of 
Brute the mythical king of Britain. 

In the party of Brutus was one Tu rones, his nepheur, 
inferior to itone in courage and strength, from whom 
Tours derived Us name, being the place of his MpuU 
ture.—•' British History {114a). 

Touthopo (Mr,), n Scotch attorney 
and clerk of the peace.— Sir W, Scott: 
Rob Roy (time, George I.). 

Towel (An Oaken), a cudgel •• To 
be nibbed down with an oaken towel '* It 
to be well beaten. 

She ordered the fellow to be drawn through • bocMr 
pond, and then to bo well rubbed down with an oelum 
toweL—TAr Adventure ttfmy Aunt, 

Tower of Bunker ( The), Gualandi, 
the tower in which Ugolino with his two 
sons and two grandsons were starved to 
death in 1288.— Dante: Inferno (lyxX 

Tower of Loudon ( The) w-as really 
built by Gundulphus bishop of Rochester, 
in the reign of William I., but tradition 
ascribes it to Julius Caesar. 

Yu towera of Juliui, London’s lasting shaixto. 

Gray: The Bard {ifyi). 

Tower of Vathek, built with the 
intention of reaching heaven, that Vathek 
might piy into the secrets seen by Ma¬ 
homet staircase contained 11,000 

stairs, and when the top was gained men 
looked no bigger th^ pismires, and 
cities seemed mere bee-hivea<— 

Vathek (1784). 

TowUuaon (Mr, ), manservant in the 
Dombey family, and a leading light below 
stairs. He has a great antipathy to 
foreigners, whom 1:^ regards as all 
Frenchmen, On one occanon— 

Mr. Tourilnion rutunu thuixkf Ip a rpuadi rufM* 
with feutinc, «if which the peroration tuna m 
foreigneni, regardinf whom Im myi tlMqr vsmy SM 
favour sotxmtiaies wim weak and faxcoufteut lafdleda 
that can be led avoir by hair; but aUbe 
afwy oeeav haar of no foreigner never boning ootMag 
out of aO tmvetting chariot.— ' Domtey em 
San, ctu xaal. (xS4Sl« 

Tmm (Thc% UtanuTf Ahd 
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gossip about London, Leigh Hunt 
(1848). 

Town and Country Mouse (TAe), 

a fable by Henryson (1621). 

A town mouse invited a country mouse to come and 
•ee how mtich more grandly he Hrcd. When the 
country mouse had been shown the sundry dishes laid 
on the taide, in comes the cat. and was well-nigh the 
death of both of them. As the country mouse lefL he 
said. *’ 1 prefer my more modest fare with liberty.'^ 
The same answer Is recorded of a Bedouin Arab to 
a city friend, when told of the delights and luxury, 
the insecurity and anxiety, of town life. 

(Prior's Country and City Moust (q»v.) 
is quite a different fable.) 

Town iScIogues, satires after the 
manner of F*ope, by lady M. Wortley 
Montagu (1716). 

Townley Mysteries, certain re¬ 
ligious dramas; so called because the MS. 
containing them belonged to P. Townley. 
These dramas are supposed to have been 
acted at Widkirk Abbey. In Yorkshire. 
In 1831 they were printed for We Surtees 
Society, under the editorship of the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter and J. Stevenson. (See 
Coventry Mysteries, p. 240.) 

Townly (Colonel), attached to Bcrin- 
thia, a handsome young widow, but in 
order to win her he determines to excite 
her jealousy, and therefore pretends love 
to Amanda, her cousin. Amanda, how¬ 
ever, repels his attentions with disdain; 
and the colonel, seeing his folly, attaches 
himself to Berinthia.— Sheridan : A Trip 
to Scarborough ( £777). 

Tffttmly (Lo^, a nobleman of generous 
mind and high principle, liberal and 
manly. Though very fond of his wife, 
be insists on a separation, because she is 
so extravagant and self-willed. Lady 
Townly sees, at length, the folly of her 
ways, and promises amendment; where¬ 
upon the husband relents, and reedves 
her into favour again. 

Tlw London criticft icknowlodged that Jf. G. 
nuui'ii "lord Townley” was the perfection of th« 
notalomtn of tho days of Chesterfield. He was not 
Um Mtor, but the dignified lord hlmsdfi—X>0N4*4fr<?«s. 

lAidy Towmfy, the ^y but not unfaith¬ 
ful young wife of lord Townly, who 
thinly that the pleasure of life consists 
in gambling; she ‘•cares nothing for her 
husband/* but “ loves almost everything 
he hates.'* Ultimately she amends her 
ways. Lady Townly says— 


IdotettpoaeilombUest my henctboimdoat ebel; 
and hi Oft Qporm 1 expire. Then 1 lovo play to dEhtmo* 
tioni cardaonebaat roe 1 and dice put me oat of my 
littk mmd Cipher: Tke Prmmkad 

Uw» ) mn d,ML t {traSf* 


Tlw pm whida at wwo ostabseiod her [Mtee 
aaaaactieia wai "lady Townly'*.... 
tte^wiwli howw waa «&ntptuiod.->finwwfv^#MiW 


(Mrs. Pritchard, Margaret WofEngtoa, 
Miss Brunton, Miss M. Tree, and Miss 
£. Tree were all excellent in this favourite 
part.) 

Tox (Miss Lucretia), the bosom friend 
of Mr. Doml>ey's married sister (Mrs. 
Chick). Miss Lucrctia was a faded lady, 
“as if she had not been made in UkA 
colours,” and was washed out. She 
** ambled through life without any 
opinions, and never abandoned hersim 
to unavailing regrets.” Miss Tox 
greatly admired Mr. Domb^, and 
entertained a forlorn hope that she 
might be selected by him to supply the 

P lace of his deceased wife. She lived in 
rincess’s Place, and maintained a we^ 
flirtation with major Bagstock.— 

Dombey and Son (1846). 

Tozer, one of the ten young gentle¬ 
men in the school of Dr. Blimber when 
Paul Dombey was there. A very solemn 
lad, whose ** shirt-collar curled up the 
lobes of his ears.”— Dickens: Dombey 
and Son (1846). 

Trabb, a prosperous old bachelor, a 
tailor by trade. 

He was hufinir his breakfast In the parlour behind 
tlw shoo. ... He had sliced his hot roll into three 
feather Dede, end was slipping butter In between thu 
blankets. ... He wass prosperous old bachelor, and 
his open window looked into a prosperous little 
garden and orchard, and there was a prosperous Iron 
safe let Into the wall at the side of the fireplace, and 
without doubt heaps of his prosperity were put away 
in it in bags.— Z>»r>lrej; Great hxyectatums, xi» 
(1860). 

Tracy, one of the gentlemen in the 
earl of Sussex’s train.— Sir W. Scott: 
Kenilworth (time, ElixaMh). 

Traddles, a simple, honest young 
man, who t^lieves in everybody axid 
everything. Though constantly failing, 
he is never depressed by his want of suc¬ 
cess. He had the habit of brushing hii 
hair up on end, which gave him a look of 
surprise. Tom Traddles marries one of 
the “ ten daughters of a poor curate.” 

At the Creakla's school, whan 1 was misarabla, bt 
\TyftddUA wodid Uy his head on the d«ik fbr a KtOe 
while, aucf then, cheering up, would draw skeletons 
bB over his slate.—/ David CedyerjSetd, vU. 

Tradalowg {MrX a broker on 
'Change, on« of the tour guardians of 
Anne Lovely the heiress. He’ was **n 
fdlow that would out-lie the devil for the 
advantage of stock, and cheat hb own 
father in a bargain. He was a gmat 
stickler for trade, and bated evm one 
tbat.wwe a tword" (Mt L x). CMMid 
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Feignwell passed himself off as a Dutch 
merchant named Jan van Timtamtire- 
lereletta berr van Feignwell, and made a 
bet with Tradelove. Tradelove lost, and 
cancelled the debt giving his consent 
to the marriage of his ward to the sup¬ 
posed Dutchman.— Mrs, Centlivre: A 
Bold Stroke for a Wife (1717). 

Trafford [F, G,), the pseudonym of 
Mrs. C, E. Riddell, before the publica¬ 
tion of George Geith (1871). 

Trag*edy {Father of Greek], Thespis, 
the Richardson of Athens, ^schylos 
is also called “The Father of Greek 
Tragedy" (n.c. 535-426). 

The Father of French Tragedy, Gamier 
(* 534 - 1590 ). 

Thi First English Tragedy, Gorhodue^ 
Thomas Norton and Thomas Sack- 
ville (1569). The first comedy was Ralph 
Roister Doister, by Nicholas Udall (1564). 

*.* Thorabury says the coadjutor of 
Norton was lord Buckhurst, and Charles 
Lamb maintains that lord Buckhurst 
"supplied the more vital parts;" but 
professor Craik says Sackvillc was the 
worker together with Norton. 

Trained Band, the volunteer artil¬ 
lery, whose ground for practice was 
in Moorfields. John Gilpin was *' captain 
of the trained band." 

A Trained Bxnd capt^tfn eke watbe, 

Of faraous l-ondon tow-n. 

Crmptr: John Gilpin (irte). 

Trajan ( The Second), Marcus Aurdius 
Claudius, sumamed Gotbicus, noted for 
bis valour, justice, and goodness (315, 
06^-270). 

Trajan and St. Oregfory. It Is 
said that Trajan, although unbaptired, 
was delivered from hell in answer to 
the prayers of St. Gregory. 

Tbere was storied on the rock 
The exalted glory of the Romitn prinoa 
Whose mighty worth moved Gregory to eern 
His mighty conquest—Tr.ijaii the emperor. 

Danft: Purgatory, xL (IJOS). 

Trajatt and the Importunate 
Widow. One day. a mother appealed 
l^fore the emperor Trajan, and cried, 

'* Grant vengeance, sire 1 My son is 
murdered.*’ The emp^or rralied, "I 
dknnot stop now; wait till I letum.*' 

** But. sire, pleaded the widow, •* if you 
do nonreturn, who will grant me justice?'* 
"M/ successor," said Trajatt ♦'And 
can Trajhii leave to another the duty that 
ha hkntelf is appointed td perform?" 
Oa h(^ng ^It, iiik emperor stopped his 
cavilbade, heafd the womafi’s cause, at^ 


g ranted her suit. Dante tells this tale hi 
is Purgatory, xi.— John af Salisburys: 
Polycraticus dU Curialium Nugis, v. 8 
(twelfth ;century). 

^ Dion Cassius (Roman HUioria, Ixlx.) 
tells a similar story of Hadrian. When 
a woman appeared before him with a suit 
as he was starting on a journey, the 
emperor put her off, saying, " I have no 
leisure now." She replied, " If Hadrian 
has no leisure to perform bis duties, let 
him cease to reign I" On hearing this 
reproof, he dismounted from his horse, 
and gave ear to the woman's cause. 

IT A woman once made her appeal to 
Philip of Macedon, who, being busy at 
the time, petulantly exclaimed, "Woman, 
I have no time now for such matters." 
" If Philip has no time to render jiutice,* 
said the woman, " then is it high time for 
Philip to resign!" The king felt the 
rebuke, heard the cause patiently, and 
deckled it justly. 

IT Another tale is told of the Mace¬ 
donian. A woman asked him to do her 
justice, but the testy monarch refused to 
hear her. "I shall appeal." said the 
woman. "Appeal!"thundered Philip. 
" And to whom will you appeal, woman?" 
"To Philip sober," was her reply, and her 
cause was beard patiently. 

Trameckaan and SlamaolumiiL, 

the High-heels and Low-hecis, two great 
political factions of Lilliput. The ani¬ 
mosity of the Guelphs and Gbibellines of 
punydom ran so high " that no High-heel 
would eat or drink with a Low-b^ and 
no Low-heel would salute or speak to a 
High-hecl." The king of Lilliput was 
a High-hed, but the heir-apparent a 
Low-heel— Swift: GulliveFs Travels 
(" Voyage to Lilliput,” iv., 1736}. 

(Of course, the allusion is to the High- 
church party and the Low-church party.) 

Tramp (Gaffer), a peasant at the 
execution of old Meg Murdochson.—Sfr 
W, Scott: Heart ^ Midlothian (time, 
George IL). 

Tramtrlst (Sir), the name assumed 
by sir Tristram when he went to Ireland 
to be cured of his wounds after his com¬ 
bat with sir Marhaus. Here La Belle 
l^ld (orjlsold " the Fair") was hit leech, 
and the young knight feu in love with 
her. When the queen disoomed thftt 
sir Tramtrist was sir Tristraih. whd had 
killed her brother, sir Mathaus, in combat, 
the plotted to take his end heivii 
obliged to leave the Island. La fiellt 
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Isold subsequently married king Mark of 
Cornwall, but her heart was ever fixed 
on her brave young patient.— Sir T» 
Malory: History of PHnct Arthur, IL 
9-xi (1470). 

Trauchera, Agricane’s sword, which 
afterwards belonged to Brandimart.— 
Ariosto : Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Trft'nlo, one of the servants of Lu- 
ccntio the gentleman who marries Bi¬ 
anca (the sister of Kathari'na “ the 
Paduan shrew'*).— Shakespeare: Taming 
tf the Shrew (1594). 

Transfer, a usurer, who is willing to 
advance sir George Wealthy a sum of 
money on these easy terms : (1) ^ per 
cent, interest; (a) 10 per cent, premium ; 
(3) 5 P®*” insuring the young 

roan's life; (4) a handsome present to 
himself as broker; (5) the borrower to 
pay all expenses; and (6) the loan not 
to be in cash but goods, whic^are to be 
taken at a valuation and sold at auction 
at the borrower’s sole hazard. These 
terms are accepted, and sir George pro¬ 
mises besides a handsome douceur to 
Loader for having found a usurer so 
reasonable.— Foote: The Minor {ij€o). 

TraiUlfig^atlon (The Mount of). 
Conder in his Tentwork in Palestine 
(1850), says there can be little doubt that 
it was some twt of Mount Herraon, and 
not Mount Tabor (see Ps. xlii. 8). 

Transformatioxis. In the art of 
transfoTnation, one of the most important 
things was a ready wit to adopt in an 
instant some form which would give you 
an advantage over your adversary ; thus, 
If your adversary appeared as a mouse, 
you roust change into an owl; then your 
adversary would become an arrow to 
shoot the owl, and you would assume the 
form of fire to bum the arrow; where¬ 
upon your adversary would become water 
to quench the fire; and he who could out¬ 
wit the other would come off victorious. 
The two best examples I know of this 
sort of contest are to be found, one in 
the Arabian Nights, and the other in the 
Mabitwgion. 

(1) The former is the contest between 
the Queen of Beauty and the son of the 
daughter of Eblis, He appeared as a 
seoipion, she In a moment became , a 
serpent; whereupon lie changed into an 
eagle, jihe into a more powerful black 
; hfi became a cat. she a woU; she 
changed into a worm and crept 
iiibm|^aa»egranidt, in time bortt. 


whereupon he assumed the form of a eoek 
to devour the Seed, but it became a fish ; 
the cock then became a pike, but the 
princess became a blazing fire, and con¬ 
sumed her adversary before he had lime 
to cha^e.—" The Second Calender." 

(a) The other is the contest between 
Car! dwen and Gwion Bach. Bach fled as 
a hare, she changed into a greyhound; 
whereupon he became a fish, she an otter- 
bitch ; he instantly became a bird, she 
a hawk; but he became as quick as 
thought a grain of wheat. Caridwen now 
became a hen, and made for the wheat- 
corn and devoured him.— Taliesin, 

Translator - General. Philemon 
Holland is so called by Fuller, in his 
Worthies of England. Mr. Holland 
translated Livy, Pliny, Plutarch, Sue¬ 
tonius, Xenophon, and several other 
classic authors (1551-1636). 

Transome (Mrs.), sccretJy married 
to Matthew Jermyn, the lawyer. Their 
son is Harold [Transome], who proposes 
to Esther Lyon, and is refused— George 
Eliot (Mrs. J. W. Cross): Felix Holt 
(i860). 

Trap to Catohi a Sunbeam, by 

Matilda Anne Planch^ (afterwards Mrs. 
Mackarness). 

Trapboia (Old), a miser in Alsatia. 
Even in his extreme age, "he was be¬ 
lieved to understand the plucking of a 
pigeon better than any man in Alsatia." 

Martha Traphois. the miser's daughter, 
a cold, decisive, masculine woman, who 
marries Richie Moniplies.— Sir W, Scott: 
The Fortunes of Nigel (time, James L). 

Trap'oban ( The Island of), ruled over 
by Alitanfaron. It is in the Utopian 
Ocean, 9a® N. lat., 180® 2* W. long.— 
Cervantes : Don Quixote, 1 . iii. 4 (1605). 

Trapi>er ( The). Natty Bumppo is so 
called in The Prairie. He is introduced 
in four other of Cooper's novels as ** The 
Deerslayer," “The Pathfinder," “The 
Hawk-eye " in The Last of the Mohicems^ 
and “ Natty Bumppo " in The Pioneers, 

Traveller (The). The scheme of 
this poem is very simple: The poe| su^ 
poses himself seated among Alpine sou- 
tudes, looking down upon a hundred 
kingdoms. He would fain fin 4 some spot 
where happiness can be attidnc^, but the 
natives of eacl^ ri^Im thiqk tbeir the 
best; yet the amount of happlne^ ta 
eath is Pret^ well equal To illtt||mte 
tlds, the poet describes' the 
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government of Italy, Switzerland, Fhince, 
Holland, and England. — GMsmiih 
(1764). 

Traveller (MrX the stranger who 

tried to reason with Mr. Mopes and bring 
him back to society, but found the truth 
of the tinker’s remark, “When iron is 
thoroughly rotten, you cannot botch it.” 
— Dickens: A CArisimas Numier {1S61), 

Traveller's Refugee, the valley of 
Fakreddin.— Beckford: Vatkek {1784). 

Travellers' Tales, (i) Marco Polo 
says, ' ’ Certain islands lie so far north in 
the Northern Ocean, that one going thither 
actually leaves the pole-star a trifle 
behind to the south.” 

(a) A Dutch skipper told Master Moxon, 
the hydrographer of Charles II., that he 
had himself sailed two degrees beyond 
the ^le. 

(3) Maundeville says, in Prester John's 
country is a sea of sand which cblis and 
flows in great waves without one drop of 
water. 'I'his sea, says the knight of St. 
Alban’s, men find full of right good fish 
of most delicious eating. 

(2) At the timeofthediscoveryof America 
by Columbus, many marvellous tales were 
rife in Spain. It was said that in one 
part of the coast of El Nombre de Dios, 
the natives had such long ears that one 
ear served for bed and the other for 
counterpane. This reminds one of 
Gwevyl mab Gwestad, one of whose lips 
hung down to his waist, and the other 
covered his head like a cowl. Another 
tale was that one of the crew of Columbus 
had come across a people who lived on 
sweet scents alone, and were killed by 
foul smells. This invention was hardly 
original, inasmuch as both Plutarch and 
Pliny tell us of an Indian people who 
lived on sweet odours, and Democrltos 
lived for several days on the mere effluvia 
of hot bread. Another tale was that the 
noses of these smell-feeders were so huge 
that their heads were all nose. We are 
told of one-eyed men; of men who 
carried their head under one of their 
arms; of others whose head was in their 
breftst; of others who were conquered, 
not by arms, but the priests holding 
Up bdfore them a uttle ivory crucifix—*a 
sort of Christian version of the taking of 
Jericho by the blast of the rams'-bom 
trumpets of the Lerites in the time of 
Joahiak (SeeTHSEsBiADfiMBDCHiBFS, 
p. 1x03; OoouES FOR Food, p. 769.) 


tione^ by " Lemuel Gulliver.'' He L 
first shipwrecked and cast on the coast 
of Lilliput, a country of pygmies. Sub¬ 
sequently he is thrown among the people 
of Brobdingnag, giants of tremendous 
size. In his third expedition he is driven 
to LapQta, an empire of quack pretenders 
to science and knavish projectors. And 
in his fourth voyage he visits the 
Houyhnhnms [ IVAtn'-n'ms'], where horses 
were the dominant powers.— Swift(ly26). 

Travers, a retainer of the earl of 
Northumberland. — Shakespeare : a Henry 
JV . (1598). 

Travers (Sir Edmund), an old 
bachelor, the guardian and uncle of lady 
Davenant. He is a tedious gossip, fond 
of meddling, prosy, and wise in his own 
conceit. “It is surprising,” he says, 
“ how unwilling people are to hear my 
stories. When in parliament I make a 
speech, there is nothing but coughing, 
hemming, and shuffling of feet—no desire 
of .information.” By his instigation the 
match was broken off between his niece 
and captain Dormer, and she was given 
in marriage to lord Davenant; but it 
turned out that his lordship was already 
married, and his wife living.— 
land: The Afysteri&us Husband (X783). 

Travia'ta, an opera, representing the 
progress of a courtezan. Music by Verdi, 
and libretto from La Dame aux Cam^lias, 
a novel by Alexandre Dumas fils {1856). 

Treacbexy of the Iiong-Xxuvefl 

( The). Hengist invited the chief British 
nobles to a conference at Ambresbury, 
but arranged that a Saxon should be 
seated beside each Briton. At a given 
signal, each Saxon was to slky bis neigh¬ 
bour with his long knife, and as many as 
460 British nobles felL Eidiol earl of 
Gloucester escaped, after killing seventy 
(some say 600) of the Saxons.— IVeish 
Triads. 

Stonehenge was erected by Mertta, «t the command 
of Ambrosiua, in memory of the plot of the *' Lonx* 
Knives."... He built it on the cite of a former circle. 
It ^viatea from older bardie circles, u may be seen 
'bff cotnpartnff it with Avebury, Stanton-Drew. Kea- 
Wick. ate,— BUgrafhy, art. Merddin.** 

Treasury of Peru (The), the 

Andes. 

Treaeun of Soieueee ( The), Bo¬ 
khara, which has 103 colleges, b^dee 
fcbools and 360 mosques. 

TreoeutietL the Italian worthiee pf 
the " Trecento” 

oentuciee)* TlteyiierePaotiCiadg-^liei^^ 
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Petrarch (1304-1374); Boccaccfo. who 
wrote the Decameron, Others of less 
note were Giotto, Giovanna da Pisa, and 
Andrea Orcagna. (See CiNQUECENTO, 
p. sio; Seicento, p. 978.) 

la Italy he'd ap» the T r^ceotlstL 

Byron : Don yuan, iii. 86 (i8ea^ 

Tree ( The Bleeding), One of the In¬ 
dictments laid to the charge of the maj> 
quis of Argyll, so hated by the royalists 
for (he part he took in the execution of 
Montrose, was this: "That a tree (» 
which thirty-six of hii enemies were 
hanged was immediately blasted, and, 
when hewn down, a copious stream of 
blood ran from it, saturating the earth, 
and that blood for several years was 
emitted from the roots.”— Laing : Histoty 
of Scotland^ ii. xi (1800); State Trials, 
u. 423. 

The Largest Tree. The largest tree 
In the world is said to be one discovered. 
In 1874, near Tulc River, in California. 
Though the top has been brolffn off, it is 
340 feet high, and the diameter of the 
tree where it has been broken is xa feeu 
This giant of the forest is called " Old 
Moses,” from a mountain In the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and Is calculated to be 4840 
years old! The hollow of its trunk, 
which is XXX feet, will hold 150 persons, 
and is hung with scenes of California, is 
carpeted, and fitted up like a drawing¬ 
room, with table, chairs, sofa, and piano¬ 
forte. A section of this tree, 74 feet round 
and 25 feet across, was exhibited in New 
York, in 1879. (Sec New York Herald,) 

tAustraUa d«lnu to hare stiUlviBfer trees.) 

The Poets* Tree, a tree which grows 
over the tomb of Tan-Scin, a musician at 
the court of [Mohammed] Akbar. Who¬ 
ever chews a leaf of this tree will be 
inspired with a divine melody of voice.— 
W, Hunter, 

His voioa «mt m tweet at If lie had chewed the 
tearei of that enchtfited tree which growt erer the 
t<M&b of Che nuilciaa TtB'Seia.—; Lallm Roekk 
(1817). 

The Singing TIree, a tree each leaf of 
which was musical, and all the leaves 
joined tc^ether in de^htful harmony. 
^AraHan Nights ("Tlie Story of the 
Sisters who envied their Younger Sister ”), 

If In the Fairy Tales of ^he comtesse 
D'Anlnoy, there is a tree called " the 
singfng apple,” of precisely the same 
character, out the apple tree gave the 
possessor the inspiration of poetry alsa 
—Chery and Fairstar.” 

Txmt of Xaowledgo {Thi)> a tree 


in the garden of paradise, the fraR of 
which Adam and Eve were forbidden to 
eat, lest they should die.— Gen, ii. 9; iil 3. 

Next to it/u tre* Ufa. 

. . . the T ree of ICnowledg^e new fiut by. 

Kaowtod^e of irood. boogbt dear by knowing flL 
MiUon : PmrmliM Lest, hr. wn (1665). 

Tree of Xiibertj {The), a tree or 
pole crowned with a cap of liberty, and 
decorated with flags, ribbohs, and other 
devices of a republican character. The 
idea was given by the Americans in tbdr 
War of Independence ; it was adopted by 
the Jacobins in Paris in 1790, and by the 
Italians in 1848. 

Tree of Xaife (The), a tree in the 
"midst of the garden” of paradise, 
which, if Adam had plucked and eaten 
of, he would have " lived for ever.”— Gen, 
iL 9; iii. 22. 

Out of the fertile ground IGod] caused to grow 

All trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, taste; 

And all amid them stood the Tree of Life, 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 

Of regeuble gold. 

Milton : Parodist Lott, Iv. 215, etc (xdSsl. 

Trees noted for Specifio Tirtnes 
ud Usee. 

Those articles marked B. P. are (hm Wmam 
Browne’s Britannia's Pastorals (1613). 

(1) Alder, good for water-pipes and 
piles, capital for the foundations of build¬ 
ings situated upon bogs; It becomes 
bl^k as jet and almost imperishable when 
used for piles in swamps or under water. 
The Ria to of Venice is founded on alder 
—a wood excellent for clogs, shoe-heels, 
wooden shoes, the cogs of mill-wheels, 
tumei^, chairs, poles, and garden props. 

It is said that fleas dislike it. 

Alder nourishes whatever plant grows 
under its shadow.— B. P, 

(2) Ash, the Venus of the foresit— 
GiMn: Forest Scenery {ij<^i). 

Used for all tools employed in hus¬ 
bandry-carts, waggons, wheels, pulleys, 
and oars. It bursts into leaf between 
May 13 and June X4. 

Grass will grow beneath it 

At Donirey, near Oare, is the hollow 
trunk of an ash tree 43 feet In circum¬ 
ference, in which a little school used to be 
kept.— Young: Irish Tour (177$-6). 

In Woburn Park is an ash tree ^ feet 
high, 15 feet in girth (3 feet from the 
ground), and containing a grand total of 
^ cubic feet of timber.— Strutt : Syiva 
Bfitannica, 

The ash tree at Camock, planted in 
1596, supposed to be the largest in Scot¬ 
land, Is 90 feet high and 19 feet In girth 
(5 feet from the gro\md),-^£Httak 
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Dr. Walker says bs measured an ash 
tree in Lochftber churchyard, Scotland, 
58 feet in girth {5 feet from the ground). 

{3) Aspen Tree. No grass will grow 
in Its vicinity. The legend is that the 
cross of Jesus was made of this wood, and 
hence its leaves were doomed to tremble 
till the dav of doom. 

Ah I treinblet tremble, aspen tree I 

We need not ask thee why thou shakes!; 

For If, as holy lej^end sarth, 

On thee the Saviour bled to death. 

No wonder, aspen, that thou quakest I 
And. till In Judgment all assemtw, 

Tky iMvee eccnned shall wail and tremble, 

£. C. B. 

(a) Beech Tree, employed for clogs, 
tom*handles. planes, mallets, turnery, 
large wooden screws, sounding-boards of 
musical instruments, scabbards, band- 
boxes, book-covers, coffins, chairs, and 
bedsteads; but for chairs and bedste.tds 
it is not fit, as it is a favourite resort of 
the ptinus pectinicomis, whose eggs are 
deposited on the surface of the wood, 
and the young worms eat their way in. 
Floats for nets are made of the bark, 
ft is excellent for wood fires, and is 
sailed in France bois cTAndelle. The beech 
bursts into leaf between April 19 and 
May 7, 

“ The Twelve Apostles.** On an island 
of the lake Wetter, were twelve majestic 
beech trees, now reduced to eleven, for a 
sealous peasant cut down one of them, 
declaring *'that the traitor Judas should 
have no part nor lot with the faithful *' 
Osi these beeches are cut the names of 
C borles XI.,Charles XII., queen Eleonora, 
and other distinguished visitors. Other 
famous beeches are the Frankley Beeches, 
in Worcestershire, 

Virgil's bowl, divini opus Alcimedontis^ 
was made of beech wood, and Pliny tells 
os that vessels used in the temples were 
made sometimes of the same wwl 

The beech, like the fir and chestnut, is 
very destructive of vegetation beneath. 

(5) Birch, used by the ancients for 
papyrus. The wood is used for the heels 
of shoes, cradles, packing-boxes, sabots, 
drinking-cups, brooms or besoms, rods, 
torches, and charcoal 

It supplies the northern peasant with 
his house, his bread, bis wine, and the 
vessels to put it in, part of his clothing, 
and the furniture of his bed/'-^Sjf/vam 
SAe^c^s. 

Birch loves the coldest places.— B, P, 

(6 ) Blackthorn is formed into teeth 
for rakes and into walking-sticks. Letters 
written on linen orwooUim with sloe-juice 
will not wash ouL 


It is said that Joseph of Arimathea 
planted his staff on the south ridge of 
Weary-oU Hill (now IVorra//), where it 
grew and put forth blossoms every 
Christmas Day afterwards. The original 
tree was destroyed in the reign of Charles 
1. by a puritan soldier, who lost his life 
by a splinter which wounded him while so 
employed. The variety which blossoms 
twice a year is now pretty common. 

The Holy Thom has been Introduced Into many 
Mrts, and is now £rown in several gardens about 
Glastonbury and its vicinity. Pilgrimages continued 
to be made to this tree even In Mr. Eyston’s dme, who 
died *7sx.—AFarwrr; Ewming JPest, Janunry 1753. 

(7) Box, used for turnery, combs, 
mathematical instruments, knife-handles, 
tops, screws, button-moulds, wood en¬ 
gravings, etc. Box wood will sink In 
water. 

A decoction of box wood promotes the 
growth of hair, and an oil distilled from 
its shavings is a cure for hemorrhoids, 
tooth-ache, epilepsy, and stomach-worms. 
So, at least, we are told. 

(8) Cedar, used for cigar-boxes. It 
is hateful to moths and fleas ; hence it is 
used for lining wardrobes and drawers. 

(9) Cherry Tree, used by the turner, 
formed into chairs and hoops. It is stained 
to imitate mahogany, to which wood, both 
in grain and colour, it approaches nearer 
than any oilier of this country. It is 
stained black for picture-frames. The 
cherry tree was first introduced from 
Flanders into Kent, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

More thou « hundred juen, during a singe, wete kepi 
alive for nearly two months, without any other susten¬ 
ance than a little of this gum taken Into thh mouth 
and suffered gradually to i litr 

PaUutinum (1757). 

(10) Chestnut Tree, the tree intro* 
duced into the pictures of Salvator Rosa. 
The wood is used by coopers and for 
water-pipes, because it neither shrinks 
nor changes the colour of any liquor it 
contains. It is, however, bad for post! : 
and grass will not grow breath its shade. 

Stares that nor shrink nor swell, 

The cooper'scloee-wrought csSk to chestnut awm. 

Dodsky. 

The roof of Westminster Abbey, and 
that of the Parliament House,'* Edin¬ 
burgh, are made of chestnut wood. 

In Cobham Park, Kent, is a chestnut 
tree 40 feet in girth (5 feet from the 
ground).— Siruii: Sylva BriimniesL 
At Tortworth, in Gloucestershire, is a 
chestnut tree 5a feet in girth. Even In 
1150 it was c^ed "the m-eat chestnut 
tree of Tortworth. ** Mr. Marsham says it 
was ^ years old When king John came 
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CO the throne, which would carry us back 
to the heptarchy. If so, this tree has 
rallied the whole history of England from 
the Roman period to our own. 

The horse chestnut bursts into leaf 
between March 17 and April 19. The 
Spanish chestnut fully a month later. 

(ix) Cypress hurts the least of all trees 

iu droppinjM.— B, P. 

(12) Dog Rose. So called by the 
GreelU [kunorodon), because the root was 
deemed a cure for the bite of a mad dog. 

(13) Elder Tree, used for skewers, 
tops of angling-rods, needles for netting, 
turnery. The pith is used for electro¬ 
meters and in electrical experiments. 

An infusion of elder leaves will destroy 
insects on delicate plants better than 
tobacco-juice; and if turnips, cabbages, 
fruit trees, etc., are brushed with a branch 
of elder leaves, no insect will infest the 
plants.— Philosophical Transaclions, r» 
62, p. 348. ^ 

(14) £lm is used for axle-ifees, mill¬ 
wheels, keels of boats, gunwafes chairs, 
coffins, rails, gates, under-ground pipes, 
pumps, millwork, pattens. 

Grass will grow beneath its shade. 

The elm is pre-eminent for the tenacity 
of its wood, which never splinters. It is 
the first of forest trees to burst into leaf. 

Toads and frogs are often embedded in 
elm trees. They crept into some hollow 
place or crack, and became imprisoned by 
the glutinous fluid of the new inner bark 
{liher and aUmmum). Some have been 
found alive when (be tree is cut down, 
but they need not have been embedded 
long. 

At Hampstead there was once a famous 
hollow elm, which had a staircase within 
and seats at the lop. — Park: Topography^ 

At Blythfield, in Staffordshire, was an 
elm which, Ray tells us, furnished 8660 
feet of planks, weighing 97 tons. 

The elm at Chequers. Buckinghamshire, 
was planted in the reign of Strahen ; the 
shell is now 31 feet in girth. Tlie Chep- 
stead Elrn. Kent, contains 268 feet of 
timber, and is 15 feet in girth; it is said 
to have had an annual foir beneath its 
shade in the reign of Henry V. The elm 
at Crawley, in Sussex, is 70 feet high 
and 35 feet in girth.— Strutt: Sy^a 
Britannic a. 

(xs) Fio Tree. The leaves of this tree 
have the property of maturing game and 
meat hung amongst them. 

(ifi) Fir Tree. In Ireland the bog 
firs, beaten into string, are manufactured 
into rope, capable of resisting the weather 


much longer than hempen ropes. The 
bark can be used for tan. Tar and pitch 
are obtained from the trunk and branches. 
The thinnings of fir forests will do for 
hop-poles, scantlings, and rafters, and its 
timber is used by builders. 

Grass will not grow beneath fir trees, 

(17) Guelder Rose. From the bark 
of the root birdlime is made. The shoots 
make excellent bands for faggots. 

Evelyn says a decoction of the leaves 
will dye the hair black and strengthen it. 

(18) Hazel Tree. The wood makes 
excellent charcoal for forges. Fishing- 
rods, walking-sticks, crates, hoops for 
barrels, shoots for springln to fasten 
down thatch, hurdles, etc., are made of 
this wood. Hazel chips will clear turbid 
wine in twenty-four hours, and twigs of 
hazel twisted together will serve for yeast 
in brewing. 

Hazel wands were used in divination, 
for detecting minerals, water-springs, and 
hid treasures. (See Dousterswivel. 
p. 298.) 

By whatsoereff occuH virtue the forked haxel iticK 
dlsroveni not only subterraneous treasure, but criminals 
guilty of murder and other crimes, made out so solemnly 
by the attestation of magistrates and divers other 
learned and credible persons who have criticaUy ex¬ 
amined matters of fact, Is certainly next to a miracle, 
and requires s strong faith.—; Sytva (1664). 

The small hole bored through the shell 
of hazel nuts is not the work of squirrels^ 
but of field-mice; squirrels always split 
the shells. 

{19) Holly Tree. Birdlime is made 
from it Tlie wood is used for veneering, 
handles of kniv€ss, the cogs of mill-wheels, 
hones for whetting knives and razors, 
coachmen’s whips, Tunbridge ware. 

(20) Ivy. The roots are used by 
leather-cutters for whetting their knives; 
and when the roots are large, boxes and 
slabs are made from them. 

It is said that apricots and peaches 
protected in winter by ivy fencing become 
remarkably productive. 

(21) Juniper is never attacked by 
worms.— P* 

The wood is used for veneering; and 
alcohol or spirits of wine, impregnated 
with the essential oil of juniper berries, 
if gin (or juniper water) ; for the French 
genevrt means “a juniper berry.” Ordi¬ 
narily, ^in is a malt liquor, distilled a 
second time, with the addition of juniper 
berries, or more frequently with the oU 
of turpentine. 

(22) Larch, very apt to waip, but It 
resists decay. It bursts into leaf between 
March ax and April 14, 
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Le boit du ni6l6ze retiit.H*ne en boiitd M «n dur^ 
MU celui des puvs et sapias. On «n fait det 
gouttk^res d*« cunduus d'eaux souterralnaa, d« batinM 
charpentos; il entr* daiiii la conatruction d«t petitt 
bltiuients de mer. Les peinires &'en scrveut pottr £air» 
te» cadres de lean tableaux.— Unct. Univ. 
4u Sc%4nc4s. 

(23} Limb or Linden Tree. Grinling 
Gibbons, the gn’^at wood-carver, used no 
other wood but that of the lime tree, 
which is soft, light, smooth, close-gained, 
and not subject to the worm. For the 
same reason, it is the chief material of 
Tunbridge ware, liellonius states that 
the Greeks used the wood for making 
bottles. 

Lime wood makes excellent charcoal for 
gunpowder, and is employed for buttons 
and leather-cutters' boards. The flowers 
afford the best honey for bees, and the 
famous Kowno honey is made exclusively 
from the linden blossoms. 

It was one of the trees from which 
papyrus was made, and in the library of 
Vienna is a work of Cicero written on 
the inner bark of the linden. 

One other thing is worth mentioning. 
Hares and rabbits will never injure the 
bark of this tree. 

The lime is the first of all trees to shed 
Its leaves in autumn. It bursts into leaf 
between April 6 and May 2. 

At Deopham, in Norfolk, was a lime 
tree which, Evelyn tells us, was 36 feet in 
girth and ^ feet in height. Strutt tells 
us of one in Moor Park, Hertfordshire, 
17 feet in girth (3 feet above the ground) 
and 100 feet high ; it contained 875 feet 
of timber. He also mentions one in 
Cobham Park, 28 feet in girth and 90 
feet in height. 

The lime tree in the Orisons is upwards 
of 590 years old. 

(^) Maple Tree, employed for 
cabinet-work, gunsiocks, screws for cider- 
presses, and turnery. Ttie Tigrin and 
Pantherine tables were made of maple. 
The maple tables of Cicero, Asinius 
Oallus, Idng Juba, and the Mauritanian 
Ptolemy, **are worth their weight in 
gold/’ 

At Knowle, in Kent, there is a maple 
tree which is 14 feet in girth.— 5 /nii//.* 
Sylva Briiannica, 

(25) Mountain Ash or Rowan Tree, 
tis^ for hoops, and for bows, comes 
next to the yew. It forms gqod and 
lasting posts, and is made into hardies, 
tables, spok^ of wheels, shafts, chairs, 
and 80 on. The roots are made lato 
spoons and knife-handles. Tlie bmk 
nmes excellent tan. ' ^ ^ 


Twigs of rowan used to be carried 
about as a charm against witches. Scotch 
dairy-maids drive their cattle with rowan 
rods; and at Strathspey, in Scotland, at 
one time, sheep and lambs were made 
to pass through hoops of rowan wood on 
May-day. (See Quicken Trees, p. 891,) 

In Wales, the rowan used to be con¬ 
sidered sacred ; it was planted in church* 
yards, and crosses made of the wood were 
commonly worn, 

Th«ir sp«Us we«« vstn. The hage returned 

To the queen In aorrowful mo^. 

Crying thAt witchea have no power 
Where there is rown tree wood. 

TAx LaidUjf IVorm o/ SjUmlUstvn Htughs-, 

(26) Myrtle. Some Northern nations 
use it instead of hops. The catkins, 
boiled in water, throw up a waxy scum, 
of which candles were made by Dutch 
boers. Hottentots (according to Thun- 
berg) make a cheese of it. Myrtle tan is 
goc^ for tanning calf-skins. 

Laid under a bed, it keeps off fleas and 
moths. 

(27) Oak Tree, the king of the forest 
and patriarch of trees, wholly unrivalled 
in stature, strength, and longevity. The 
timber is used for ship-building, the bark 
for tanning leather, and the gall for 
making ink. Oak timber is used for 
every work where durability and strength 
are required. 

Oak trees best resist the thunder¬ 
stroke.— B. P, (William Browne is re¬ 
sponsible for this statement). 

It bursts into leaf between April 10 and 
May a6. 

In 1757 there was an oak In earl 
Powis’s park, near Ludlow, 16 feet in 
girth (5 feet from the ground) and 60 
Teci high {MarsAam), Panshanger Oak, 
in Kent, is 19 feet in girth, and contains 
xcx» feet of timber, though not yet in its 
prime {MarsAam). Salcey Forest Oak, 
in Northamptonshire, is 24 feet in girth 
{MarsAam). Gog, in Yardley Forest, is 
a8 feet in ^th, and contains x6c8 cubic 
feet of timber. The king of Wynnstay 
Park, North Wales* is 30 feet in girth. 
The Queen's Oak, Huntingfleld, Suffolk, 
from which queen Elizabeth shot a buck, 
is 35 feet in girth {MarsAam). Shel¬ 
ton Oak, near Shrewsbury, called the 
•*Grettc Oakc” in 1543, which serw^ 
the great Glendower for a post of obser¬ 
vation In the battle of Shrewsbury {z403), 
is ^ feet in girth {MarsAam). Green 
Dale Oak, near Welbeck, is 38 feet in 
girth, xz feet from the gronna 
Cowthome Oak, near wetherby, is 48 
tet In 1^ (ifvsiSrwV The giM Oik 
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m Broomfield Wood, near Ludlow, was, 
in 1764, 68 feet in girth. 33 feet high, and 
contained 1455 feet of timber (Lightfoot), 

Beg^'s Oak. in Blithficld Park, Staf¬ 
fordshire, contains 827 cubic feet of 
timber, and. in iSia, was valued at ;^2oo 
(Marsham). Fredville Oak, Kent, con¬ 
tains 1400 feet of timber (Martham), 
But the most stupendous oak ever grown 
in England was that dug out of Hatfieid 
Bog : it was 12 feet in girth at the larger 
end, 6 feet at the smidler end, and lao 
feet in length ; so that it exceeded the 
famous larch tree brought to Rome in the 
reign of Tiberius, as Pliny states In his 
Natural History. 

(These are all from Marsham's Bath 
Soc.^ i. ; the Sylva Caledonia: Evelyn’s 
Sylva ; The Journal of a NaturaHsi / or 
from Strutt’s three works— Sylva Britan- 
nica, Delicia Sylvarum, and Mag. Nat. 
Hist.] 

Swilcar Oak, in Needhaia Forest, is 
600 years old (Strutt). Th^Oak of the 
Partizans, in the forest of Parey, St 
Ouen, is above 650 years old. Wallace's 
Oak, which stood on the spot where the 
“ patriot hero" was bom (Elderslic, 
near Paisley), was probably 700 years old 
when it was blown down in 1859. Salcey 
Forest Oak, in Northamptonshire, is 
alx>ve 1000 years old William the Con¬ 
queror's Oak, Windsor Great Park, is at 
least 1200 years old. Wlnfarthing Oak, 
Norfolk, and Bentley Oak. were 700 
years old at the Conquest, Cowthorpe 
Oak, near Wetherby, is 1600 years old 
(Professor Burnet). The great oak of 
Saintes, In the Charente Infdrieur, is 
reckoned from 1800 to 2000 years old. 
The Damorey Oak, Dorsetshire, was 
3000 years old when it was blown down 
in 1703. In the Commonwealth, it was 
inhabited by an old man, and used as an 
ale-house; its cavitpr was 15 feet in 
diameter and 17 feet in height 

In the Water Walk of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, was an oak supposed to 
have exist^ before the Conquest; it was 
a notable tree when the college was 
founded in 1448, and was blown down 
in 1789. On Abbot’s Oak, Woburn, the 
vicar of Puddington, near Chester, and 
Roger Hobbs abbot of Woburn were 
hung, in 1537. by order of Henry 
Vni., for reiusing to surrender their 
sacerdotal rights (Afarsham), The Bull 
(Hk, Wedgenodc Park, ana the Plestor 
Oak, Colborne, were both in existence 
at the Conquest. The Shellard’s Lane 
OalK« Gloucestershire, is one of the 


oldest in the island (Journal or a 
Naturalist^ \.\. 

The Cadenoam Oak, near Lyndburst, 
In the New Forest, buds “ on old Christ* 
mas Day,” and has done so for at least 
two centuries; it is covered with foliage 
at the usual time of other oak trees. The 
same is said of the tree against which the 
arrow of Tyrrel glanced when Rufus was 
killed (Camden). 

In the forest near Thoresby Park is a 
fine oak, called “The Major Oak,” 35 feel 
in girth, 5 feet from the ground. Fourteen 
full-grown persons can stand within its 
hollow trunk. There is another in the 
same park, 30 feet in girth. In another 
part of the /orest, nearer Welbeck, is the 
ruin of Robin Hood’s larder, held to¬ 
gether by strong iron bands. At Clipstone 
is the tree called “King John’s Oak,** 
(See Oak, p, 765.) 

(28) Olive, used in wainscot, becauso 
It never gapes, cracks, or cleaves.— B. 

The eight olive trees on the Mount o# 
Olives were flourishing 800 years ago, 
when the Turks took Jerusalem. 

(29) Osier, used for puncheons, wheds 
for catching eels, bird-cages, baskets, 
hampers, hurdles, edders, stakes, rake- 
handles, and poles. 

(30) Pear Tree, used for turnery, 
joiners’ tools, chairs, and picture-frames. 

It is worth knowing that pear-grafts 
on a quince stock produce the most 
abundant and luscious fruit. 

(31) Pine Tree. The “Old Guards¬ 
man.^* in Vancouver’s Island, is the 
largest Douglas pine. It is 16 feet in 
diameter, 51 feet in girth, and 150 feet in 
height. At one time it was 50 feet 
higher, but its top was broken off in a 
storm. 

Le pin eit «inpIoy 4 cn charpente. en planches, ea 
tvjraux pour U conduite dr* ohux, en bordaifcs pout* 
let ponts des Talssesuz. H founiit aussl U ristae.-» 
BruilUt: Diet. Vniv. dts ScUm es. 

(32) Plane Tree. Grass delights to- 
glow in its shade.— B. P. 

(33) Poplar Tree, sacred to Herculfis. 
No wood is so little liable to take fire, 
’The wood is excellent for wood-carvings - 
and wainscoting, floors, laths, packing- 
boxes, and turnery. 

Black Poplar. The bark is used by 
fishermen for buoying their nets ; brooms 
are made of its twigs. In Flanders, 
cl(^ are made of the wood. 

The poplar bursts into leaf betwoeis 
March 6 and April 19* 

(34) RosB Tree. The rose is called 
the *• queen of flowers.** It is the 
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Mem of England, as the thistle It of 
Scotland, the shamrock of Ireland, and 
the lily of France. 

It has ever been a favourite on graves 
•5 a memorial of affection; hence, Pro¬ 
pertius says, ** £t tenera poneret ossa 
rosa." In Rome, the day when the pope 
blesses the golden rose is called Dominica 
in /^osa. The long intestine strife be¬ 
tween the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster is called in history the War 
of the White and Red Roses," because 
the badge of the Yorkists was a tvAiie 
rose and that of the Lancastrians a red 
one (see p. 934). The marriage of Henry 
VIX. with Elizabeth of York is called the 
Union of the Two Roses." 

The rose was anciently considered a 
token of secrecy, and hence, to whisper 
a thing su^ rosa means it is not to be 
repeated. 

In Persian fable, the rose is the night- 
Ingale s bride. ** His queen, his garden 
tjueen. the rose." (Sec Rosk, p. 933.) 

(35) Sallow, excellent for hurdles, 
handles of hatchets, and shoemakers' 
boards. The honey of the catkins is 
good for bees, and the Highlanders use 
the bark for tanning leather. 

(36) Spruce Tree {TAe} will reach to 
the age of 1000 years and more. Spruce 
is despised by English carpenters, '‘as a 
•orry sort of wood." 

II fournit une bi^re dite sa/iruO/, en AngtaU sfirmt 
bter, qu'en pretend £tr« ^minement asiti-»corbutiqu«. 
-^BouiUet: Diet. Univ. dcs Sit<ncis. 

(37) Sycamore Tree used by turners 
for bowls and trenchers. It bursts ii\to 
leaf between March 28 and April 23. 

St. Hierom, who lived in the fourth 
eentury A.D., asserts that he himself had 
seen the sycamore tree into which Zac- 
chaeus climbed to sec Jesus in His passage 
Ifoni Jericho to Jerus^em.— Luke xix. 4. 

Strutt teUs us of a sycamore tree in 
Cobham Park, Kent, 26 feet in girth and 
90 feet hipfh. Another in Bishopton, 
Renfrewshire, 20 feet in girth and 60 feet 
high.— Sylva Britamuica. 

Grass will flourish beneath this tree, 
and the tree will thrive by the sea-side. 

(38) Tamarisk Tree does not dislike 
the sea-spray, and therefore thrives in the 
neighbourhood of the sea. 

The Romans used to wreathe the heads 
of criminals with tamarisk withes. The 
Tartars and Russians make whip-handles 
of the wood. 

The tamarisk is eacceUent for besoms. 

-A P, 

(39) Upas Trsr, said to poison evety- ' 


thing in hs vicinity. This is only he fof 
poetry and romance. 

(40) Walnut, best wood lor gun- 
stocks ; cabinet-makers used it largely. 

This tree thrives best in valleys, and la 
most fertile when most beaten.— B. P, 

a woman, a ap.ini«l. and walnut tree. 

The more you beat tbein. tha bettor they bra. 

Taylor, the '* water-poet (tdjol- 
Uneasy seated by funereal Yeugh, 

Or Wunut. whose malignant toudt impabre 
All generous fruits. 

Philips: Cyder, 1. < 1706 ). 

(41) Whitethorn, used for axle-trees, 
the handles of tools, and turnery. 

The identical whitethorn planted by 
queen Mary of Scotland in the garden- 
court of the regent Murray, is still alive, 
and is about ^ Teet in girth near the base, 
—yones : Edinburgh Illustrated* 

The Troglodytes adorned the graves of 
their parents with branches of whitethorn. 
It formed the nuptial chaplet of Athenian 
brides, and the fasces nuptiarum of the 
Roman maidens. 

Every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Milton : L'Alltgro {xtypm, 

(4a) Willow, used for clogs, ladders, 
trenchers, pill-boxes, milk-pails, butter- 
firkins, bonnets, cricket-bats, hop-poles, 
cradles, crates, baskets, etc. It makes 
excellent chaicoal, and a willow board 
will sharpen knives and other tools like 
a hone. 

Willows to panting shepherds diade dispense. 

To bees their honey, end to com defence. 

Gcog* : Virgxr s Georiict, It 

It is said that victims were enclosed 
in wicker-work made of willow wood, 
and consumed in fires by the druids. 
Martial tells us that the old Britons were 
very skilful in weaving willows into 
baskets and boats {^Epigrams* xiv. 99). 
The shields which so long resisted the 
Roman legions were willow wood covered 
with leather. 

{43) Wych Elm, once in repute for 
arrows and long-bows. It affords excel¬ 
lent wood for the wheeler and millwright 
The young bark is used for securing 
thatch and bindings, and is made into 
rope. 

The wych elm at Polloc, 
is 88 feel high, xa feet 
contains 669 feet of timber. One at Tat- 
bury is 16 feet in girth .—Sylva 
Britannica, 

At Field, in Staffordshire, is a wych 
elm X20 feet high and 25 feet in girth 
about the middle.— 

(44V Yew Trek. The wood is coa- 
vertea into hews, axle-trees, spoons, oiip% 


Renfrewshire, 
in girth, and 
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0Ofi for mill-wheels, flood-gates for fish¬ 
ponds (because the wood doen not soon 
decay), bedsteads (because bugs and fleas 
will not come near it). Gate-posis of yew 
are more durable than iron; the steps of 
ladders should be. made of this wood ; 
and no material is equal to it for market- 
stools. Cabinet-mfUcers and inlayers 
prize it. 

In Aberystwith churchyard is a yew 
tree 24 feet in girth, and another in ^1- 
bom churchyard of the same circumfer¬ 
ence. One of the yews at Fountain Abbey, 
Yorkshire, is 96 feet in girth; one at 
Aid worth, in Berkshire, is 27 feet in 
girth; one in Tottcridge churchyard 32 
iMt; and one in Fortingal churchyard, 
in iWthshire (according to Pennant), is 
53 feet in circumference (4 feet from the 
ground). 

The yew tree in East Lavant church¬ 
yard is 31 feet in girth, just below the 
spring of the branches. Thtfe are five 
huge branches each as big as f tree, with 
a girth varying from 6 to 14 feet. The 
tree covers an area of 51 feet in every 
direction, and above 130 feet in circuit. 
It is above zooo years old. 

The yew tree at Martley, Worcester, is 
^6 years old, being planted three davs 
before the birth of queen Elizabeth. 
That in Harlington churchyard is above 
850 years old. That at Anxerwyke, near 
Staines, is said to be the same under 
which king John signed Magna Charta, 
and to have been the trvsting-tree of 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyne. Three 
yew trees at Fountain Abbey, we are 
told, were full-grown trees in 1128, when 
the founders of the abbey held council 
there in the reign of William Rufus. The 
yew tree of Brabum, in Kent (according 
to De Candolle), is 3000 years old 11 It 
mav be so, if it Is true that the yew trees 
of Kiogley Bottom, near Chichiuter, were 
standing when the sea-kings land^ on 
the coast, and those in Norbury 

Park are the ver^ same which were 
standing in the time of the ancient 
dmids. 

Notabilia— 

Grass will grow beneath alder, ash« 
cypress, dm, plane, and sycamore; but 
not beneath a^n, beech, chestnut, and 
ir. 

Sea«pniy does not injure sycamore or 
tamarisk. 

Chestnut aad olive never warp; larch 
is most siH to warp. 

Ppr f>osts the best woods are yew, oak, 
«hd lara s one of the worst is chestnut. 


For picture-frames, maple, pear, oak, and 
cherry arc excellent 

Fleas dislike alder, cedar, myrtle, and 
vew; bares and rabbits never injure lime 
bark ; moths and i^iders avoid cedar; 
worms never attack juniper. Beech and 
ash are very subject to attacks of insects. 
Beech U the favourite tree of dormice, 
acacia of nightingales. 

For binding faggots, the best woods 
are guelder rose, ha^, osier, willow, and 
mountain ash. 

Knives and all sorts of instruments 
may be sharpened on ivy roots, willow, 
and holly wood, as well as on a hone. 

Birdlime is made from holly and the 
guelder rose. 

Baskets are made of osier, willow, and 
other wicker and withy shoots; besoms, 
of birch, tamarisk, heath, etc. ; hurdles, 
of haiel; barrels and tubs, of chestnut 
and oak ; cricket-bats, of willow; fishing- 
rods, of ash, hazel, and blackthorn ; gun- 
stocks, of maple and walnut; skewers, of 
elder and skewer wood ; the teeth of rakes, 
of blackthorn, ash, and the twigs called 
withy. 

The best woods for turnery are boa, 
alder, beech, sycamore, and pear; for 
Tunbridge ware, lime; for woo^arving, 
box, lime, and poplar; for clogs, willow, 
alder, and beech ; for oars, ash. 

Beech is called the cabinet-maJeeri 
wood; oak and elm, the ship-buildenl ; 
ash, the whul-wrigkts', 

N.B.—There are several beautiful lists 
of trees given by poets. For example, 
in Tasso, Jerusalem Delivered, iii., at 
the end, where men are sent to cut down 
trees for the funeral pile of Dudon. In 
Statius, The Tkebaid, vi., where the 
felling of trees for the pile of the infant 
ArchemOrus is describe In Spenser, 
Fairie Queene, I. i. 8, 9, where the Rex! 
Cross Knight and the lady seek shelter 
during a storm, and much admire the 
forest trees. 

Trees of the Sun and Moon; 

oracular trees growing “at the extremity 
of India," mentioned in the Italian ro¬ 
mance of Guerino Meschinot. 

TregwaRle, the pant of Dosmary 
Pool, on Bodmin Downs (ComwallJ. 
When the wintry winds blare over the 
downs, it is said to be the giant howling. 

Trelawny Ballad {The) is by the 
Rev. R. S. Hawker of Morwenstow.— 
IVotes and Queries, 441 (June, 1876), 
Tremaine or “The of Reflao. 
meni," by R. P. Ward (zSas), 
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Tr^m&r {Sir Lake), a desperate 
coward, living in India, who made it a 
role never to 6ght either in his own house, 
his neighbour’s house, or in the street. 
This Hly-livered desperado is everlastingly 
snubbing his wife. (Sec 'fElPPET. p. 

1x39*) 

Trem^, daughter of a grocer, and 
grandchild of a wig-maker. Very sensi¬ 
tive on the subject of her plebeian birth, 
and wanting to be thought a lady of high 
{sim\ly,-^/tukka/d: Suck Things Art 
(1786). 

Tremydd ap Tremhidvdd, the 

man with the keenest sight of all mortals. 
He could discern ** a mote in the sunbeam 
in any of the four quarters of the world.” 
Qustfein ap Clustfeinydd was no less cele¬ 
brated for his acuteness of hearing, ** his 
ear being distressed by the movement of 
dew in June over a blade of grass.” The 
meaning of these names is, “ Sight the 
son of Seer,” and *' Ear the son of 
Hearer.*'—‘TiW Mabinogion ('* Notes to 
Geraint.** etc., twelfth century). 

Trenmor, great-grandfather of Rn- 
gal, and king of Morven (north-west of 
Scotland). His wife was Inibaca, daugh¬ 
ter of the king of Lochlin or Denmark.— 
Ossian: FingaL vi. 

In Temora, ii., be is called the first 
king of Ireland, and father of Cotiar. 

Trant, says Drayton, is the third in 
size of the rivers of England, the two 
larger being the Thames and the Severn. 
Arden being asked which of her rills she 
intended to be the chief, the wizard 
answered, the Trent, for trent means 
•‘thirty,” and thirty rivers should con¬ 
tribute to its stream, thirty ditferent sorts 
of fish should live in it, and thirty abbeys 
tib built on its banks. 

. . . mynsBMiI take 

TlMt thirty doth import; thiuthirty liren ncke 
My preatneu . . . thirty abl)^s ifreat 
Upon my fruitful bttnks times formerly did seat} 

And thirty kinds of hsh within my streams do Uvai 
To me this name of Trent did from that number give. 

Drayton ; Polyotbi4m, ail (xdi 3 ), and xxyI (tdaa). 

Trent (Fred), the scapegrace brother 
of Utile NelL “ He was a young man of 
one and twenty ; well-made, and certainly 
handsome, but dissipated, and insolent in 
air and bearing, ” The mystery of Fred 
Trent and little Nell is cleared up in 
ch* hdjL-^IHckeits : The Old Curimty 
Shop (1840). 

Tree (Scrip/orts), (See ScuipTORSfi, 
P- 973-) 

Trealiaiii (Afr.), sefiior partner of 


Mr. Osbaldistone, senior.— W. Sotkti 
Rob Roy (time, George II.). 

Treali&m (Richard), same os genera! 
Witherington, who first appears ks 
Matthew Middlemas. 

Rickard Tresham, the son of general 
Witherington. He is also called Richard 
Middlemas.— W, Scott: The Sur¬ 
geon* s Daughter (time, George II.). 

Traakam (Thorold lord), bead of m 
noble race, whose boast was that *' no blot 
had ever stained their 'scutcheon,** though 
the family ran back into pre-historic 
times. He was a young, unmarried man, 
with a sister Mildred, a girl of 14, living 
with him. His near neighbour, Henry 
earl of Mertoun, asked permission to pay 
his addresses to Mildred, and Thorold 
accepted the proposal with much pleasure. 
The old warrener next day told Thorold 
he had obsenred for several weeks that 
a yomg man climbed into Mildred’s 
chamber at night-time, and be would 
have spoken before, but did not like to 
bring his young mistress into trouble. 
Thorold wrung from his sister an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the fact, but she refused to 
give up the name, yet said she was quite 
willing to marry the earl. This Thoroid 
thought would be dishonourable, and re¬ 
solved to lie in wait for the unknown 
visitor. On his approach, Thorold dis¬ 
covered it was the earl of Mertoun, and 
slew him, then poisoned himself, and 
Mildred died of a broken heart.—JP, 
Browning: A Blot on the * Scutcheon, 

TreaaiUaA (Fdmund), the betrothed 
of Amy Robsart. Amy marries the earl 
of Leicester, and is killed by falling into 
a deep pit, to which she had been 
scandalously inveigled.—5i> IV, ScoU: 
Kenilworth (time, Rizabeth). 

Tre*vlMU& (Sir), a knight to whom 
Despair gave a hempen rope, that he 
might go and bang hiiiiaen.-<-^5/«eMr/ 
Fairie Queene, i (1590). 

Triado (The IVelsh), grxmps of his¬ 
tory, bardism, theology, ethics, and juris¬ 
prudence, arranged into thrttx From 
the tenth to the fiReenth centtny. (See 
Three , . • , pp. 1x03-4.) 

Triamond, son of Agkpe (3 a 
fairy. He had Can&ce (3 jry/.) to wife.— 
Spenser: Fairie Queene, bk. iv. (1596). 

Tribonlfit, a nickname given to 
Frauds Hotman, court fod of titiis XIL 
TMs worthy is introduced by Habdaia, hi 
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hit History of Gargantua and Pania'grtutl 
(*533)» and by Victor Hugo in his tragedy 
Lo Icoi s^amnso* 

Tribnlatios. [Wholesome], a 
pastor of Amsterdam, who thinks "the 
end will sanctify the means,” and uses 
** the children of {^rdition ” to promote 
his own object, which he calls the " work 
of God” He is one of the dupes of 
Subtle ** the alchemist*' and his factotum 
Face, — Ben Jonson : The Alchemist 
(x6xo). 

Tribimn of the Feoplo (The), 
John Bright (Z8X1-X889). 

Tricolour, the national badge of 
France since 1789. It consists of the 
Bourbon white cockade, and the blue and 
red cockade of the city of Paris combined. 

It was Lafayette who devised this sym¬ 
bolical union of king and people, and 
when he presented it to the nation, 
"Gentlemen," said he, " I bdbg you a 
cockade that shall make the tour of the 
world" (See Sttoenello Verses, p, 
1048.) 

If you will wear a Uvery, let It at least be that of the 
city of Paris, bine and red, tny friends.— Si» 
Yiart A^rmmrdt, se. (ii 46 j. 


TricotciuitE dc Bobesplerro 
(Les), femmes qui assistaient en tricotant 
aux stances de la Convention, des clubs 



portdrcnt 4 de tels exc^ qu’on les 
sumomma les Furies de la ^illotine. 
Elies disparurent avec la s^4t4 des 
Jacobins.— Bouillet: Diet, Universel, 

TrierXDJda (The Bridal of), a poem 
^ sir Walter Scott, in four cantos, with 
introduction and conclusion (1813}. In 
the introduction, Arthur is represented as 
the person who tells the tale to Lucy, bis 
bride. 

The tide is as follows: Gyneth, a 
natural daughter of kin£[ Arthur and 
Guenddlen, was promised in marriage to 
the bravest knignt in a tournament; but 
she suffered so many combatants to fall 
without dropping the warder, that Merlin 
threw her into an enchanted sleep, from 
which she was not to wake till a knight as 
brave as those who had fallen claimM her 
in marriage. After the lapse 0^00 years, 
sir Roland de Vaux, baron of *fnermain, 
undertook to break the spell, but had first 
to overcome four temptations, vis. fear, 
avarice, pleasure, and ambition. Having 
come on more than conqueror, Qyn^ 
awoke, and beesme his brmeL 


Trifal'di (Thecountess), Called "The 
Afflicted Duenna " of the princess Anto- 
nomasia (heiress to the throne of Candaya). 
She was called Trifaldi from her robe, 
which was divided into three triangles, 
each of which was supported by a page. 
The face of this duenna was, by the 
enchantment of the giant Malambru'no, 
covered with a large, rough beard, but 
when don Quixote mounted ClavilSno 
the Winged, "the enchantment was 
dissolved.^’ 

The renowned kn^ht don Quixote de la Mancha 
hath achieved tbe aoventure merely by atten^tina it. 
Malambnino U ajyeaaed. and the chin of the Dolorida 
dueha ia afain berroleta. — (UrvanUs: Don Qnixote, 
II. Hi. 4. 5 (1615). 

Trifardin of the "Bushy Beard** 
(white as snow), the gigantic 'squire of 
"The Afflicted Duenna" the countess 
Trifaldi .—Cervantes : Don Quixote, II. 
iii. 4 (1615). 

Trifle (Miss Penelope), an old maiden 
sister of sir Penurious Trifle. Stiff as a 
ramrod, prim as fine airs and graces 
could make her. fond of long words, and 
delighting in phrases modelled in true 
Johnsonian ponderosity. 

Miss Sukey Trifle, daughter of sir 
Penurious, tricked into marriage with 
Mr. Hartop, a young spendthrift, who fell 
is love with her fortune. 

•,* Sir Penurious Trifle is not intro¬ 
duced, but Hartop assumes his character, 
and makes him fond of telling stale and 
pointless stories. He addresses sir Gn?- 
gory as " you knight.” — Poede : The 
Knighti (1754). 

Trilby, a novel by Du Maurier, in 
eight parts (1895). The heroine is Trilby 
OTerrall, and the hero " Little Billee,^' 
that is William Bagot, son of a widow in 
Devonshire. Trilby was the daughter of 
Mr. O'Ferrall, who had been a clergyman 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Camb^ridg^ 
but by indulgence in drink he lost his 
living, went to Paris, and married a 
barmaid, the natural daughter of the 
Hon. coL Desmond, a near relative of 
the duchess of Tower. When the novel 
opens, Trilby was about 17, and earned 
hv living as an artist's model She 
became intimate with three "English** 
art-students in Paris, whose influence over 
her for good was unbounded. They were 
called Taffy, tbe laird of Cockpen, and 
Little Billee. The first was Talbot Wimn^ 
of Yorkshire, a man of magnmeent 
physique, most afiectionate disposition, 
and unbonded spirits; the secohd was 
the son of a solicitor; and tbe third was 
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William Bagot. the greatest artist of the 
a^e. They all fell in love with Trilby, but 
Uttle Hillee proposed marriage, and. after 
nineteen refusals, Trilby accepted bis 
proposal. His mother now speeded from 
Devonshire, and induced Truby to break 
off the match, and she c^ve her word 
never to marry her son. Dttle Billee fell 
dangerously ill, went to Devonshire to be 
nursed, and the Paris clique was broken 
up. For a time Trilby earned her living 
as a getter-up of fine linen, and then feU 
’ into toe bands of an Hungarian musician, 
who assumed the name of Svengali. He 
taught her singing, under mesmerio 
influence, and when under this influence 
she was the best vocalist that ever lived. 
Emperors and kings, princes gnd dukes, 
bowed down before her, and the Hun¬ 
garian grew rich. But when she appeared 
before the British public, Svengali, who 
was sitting in the stage-box, died suddenly 
of heart-disease, and Trilby entirely lost 
her voice. She now languished, and soon 
died of atrophy, beloved by every one. 
Taffy married Little Billee's sister; Little 
Billee died; and the laird of Cockpen 
married a countrywoman. Trilby i* 
represented as beautiful exceedingly, with 
model feet, a perfect figure, a loving 
disposition, ready to turn her band to 
anything, and a perfect siren of angelic 
nature. Every one loved her, and she had 
not an enemy in the world. 

Charles Nodler, In xSm. published • novelette of the 
fame oaine, but tbit Trilbjr was a male spirit who 
attached itself to a fisherman, fell in love with bis wife, 
and perfonaed fee her all kinda of household servicec* 

Trim [Corpora^, uncle Toby’s orderly. 
Faithful, simple-minded, and most affec¬ 
tionate. Voluble in speech, but most 
respectful. Half companion, but never 
forgetting he is his master’s servant Trim 
is the duplicate of uncle Toby In delf. 
The latter at all times shows himself the 
officer and the gentleman, bom to com¬ 
mand and used to obedience, while the 
former always carries traces of the drill- 
yard, and shows that he has been accus¬ 
tomed to receive orders with deference, 
and to execute them with military preci¬ 
sion. It is a great compliment to fiay that 
the corporal was worthy such a noble 
master.— Stemt: Tristram Shandy(tj^), 

Tdai, ltut«ad of bdna tho opporite. It... the dupll* 
c»to of undo Toby ... yet... it tb« cheracter of 
the common toldier nicely ^coiminated from that of 
the officer, Htl whole carriage bean trmcet of the 
driB-yard, whkh are wanting In the euperior. Under 
the name of a aervant, he it bi reality 1 companloik, ami 
» delightfbt mixture of fiuntliarity... and resOeci .... 

U la eao^sb to say that Trlffi wae worthy to wedli 
Ixffiiod his e^tof of the QmrttriS 


Trimaleki, a celebrated cook ip . 
reign of Nero, mentioned bjr Petronlus. 
He had the art of giving to the most 
common fish the flavour and appe^ance 
of the most highly esteemed, tike Ude, 
be said that ** sauces hre the soul 
cookery, and cookery the soul ef festivltf 
or, as the cat's-meat man observed^ ** w 
the seasonin’as does it,*’ 

Trinaerla. Sicily is so called firmh 
its three promontories (Greek, tria akra) ; 
(i) Psldrus (Capo di Faro), in the north, 
called Far^ from the pharos; (2) Pack/- 
nus (Capo di Passaro), in the south; (3) 
Lilyhm'um (Capo di Marsella or Capo di 
Boco), in the west 

Our riiip 

Had kffc behind Trinacria'e burning Ilia 
And virltad thn mnr|^ of tbo NUn. 

PakcHtr: T%* Shi/ntruk, L (17^8 

Trin'oulo. a jester.— 

The Tempest (1609). 

A raUcarriage . . . would {like the lou of Trinculo'i 
bottle In the horse-pond) be attended not only wtth 
dilhonour but with infinite IK S(0tt, 

Trill'ket {Lord), a man Of fjashioii 
and a libertine. 

He is Just polite enough to be able to be very no* 
mannerly, with a great deal of good breeding ; la iaW 
handsonie enough to make him excesiiveljr vain of bll 
person: and has just reflection eoougb to finish him 
for a coxcomb; qualifications ... kery common among 
. . . men of quaUty.--Co/M«>» .* Th* ytttlcut fKi/Si, 

IL 3 (X7«ri. 

Trikobantfr people of Trlnoban^ 
tium, that is, Middlesex and Essex, 
Their chief town was Trikovant, now 
London, 

So eastward where by Thames th« TibtObanU w«m mS, 
To Trinovaut their town , . * Thai JjDaooa MW wt 
term . . . 

The Suoos ... their east kingdom called 

DrayUn : Polylhim^ Xvt (sSxV* 

Txi'no^ant, London, the chief town 
of the Trinobantes; called in fable, 

*• Troja Nova." (See Troykovant.) 

Triiiqt^8t, one of the seven attendanta 
of Foriunio. His gift was that he could 
drink a river and be dry again. “Are 
you always thirsty?" asked Fortunlo, 

“ No," said the man, **only after eating 
salt meat, or upon a wager."—Cm/gffs 
D'Aulnoy: Fairy Tales {“Fortunio," 
xfiSa). 

Trip to Scarborough (A), a 
come<^ by Sheridan (1777), based on 
The Felape, 1^ Vanbrugh (1697). (For 
the tale, see Foppington, p, 381.)—vf 
Trip to Scarlorough, 

Trip# (x syl,\^ the nickname of Mm. 
Hamilton, of Coveat Garden Theatre 
(X730-1788), 

Mft. HSmltthi^MtgMiMd, ouM litrwnrd tnd liia, 
wtd tadliHi, I g]p««i« haw you htw am 
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1 <»outdn't play «t Mra. BeUamy't tiwMiAt. 1 
would har« done so, but she said as how my audience 
were all tripe people." When the fair speechltier wot 
thus far, the pit roared out. ‘‘ Well said. Mr». Tripe I a 
title she retained till she quitted the tbeatie.—isreaefr 
tf Mrs. JtamiltoH (1803). 

Triple Alliance (TheY 

{%) A treaty between Great Britain, 
Sweden, and the United Provinces, in 
1668, for the purpose of checking the 
ambition of Louis XIV. 

(2) A treaty between George I. of 
England, Philip duke of Orleans regent 
of France, and the United Provinces, for 
the purpose of counteracting the plans of 
Alberoni the Spanish minister, 1717. 

(3) Between Great Britain, Holland, 
and Prussia, against Katharine of Russia, 
in defence of Turkey, 1789. 

Of course, there have been many other Tripl* 
Alliances, but the above mentioned are noted. 

Trippet (B^au), who “pawned his 
honour to Mrs. Trippet never to draw 
sword in any cause," whatever might be 
the provocation. (See Tremow p. 1 13 ^ 5 .) 

A/rs. Tripp€t, the beau's wife, who 
‘‘would dance for four and twenty hours 
together," and play cards for twice that 
length of time.— Garrick: The Lying 
Ka 7 e/(i 74 o). 

Tripping as an Omen. 

When Julias Caesar landed at Adrumft- 
tum, in Africa, he happened to trip and 
fall on his face. This would have been 
considered a fatal omen by his array, 
but, with admirable presence of mind, he 
exclaimed, “Thus take I seisin of thee, 
O Africa I *' 

IT A similar story is told of Scipio. 
Upon his arrival in Africa, he also 
happened to trip; and, observing that 
his soldiers looked upon this as a bad 
omen, he clutched the earth with his two 
hands, and cried aloud, “ Now, Africa, I 
hold thee in my grasp 1 Dm QuixoU, 
II. iv. 6. 

T When William the Conqueror 
leaped on shore at Bulverhythe, he fell on 
his face, and a great cry went forth that 
the omen was unlucky *, but the duke ex¬ 
claimed, “I take seism of this land with 
both my hands ! " 

IT Similar stories are told of Napoleon 
In Egypt; of king Olaf, son of Harald, 
in Norway; of Junius Brutus, who, 
returning from the oracle, fell on the 
earth, and cried, “ *Tis thus I kiss thee, 
mother Earth I *’ 

If When captain Jean Coeurpceux 
tripped in dancing at the Tuileries, 
Nnpolfion in. held out nbst band to help 
llim up, and said, “CapUin, this is the 


second time I have seen you fall. T!i« 
first was by my side in the field of 
Magenta.” Then turning to the lady he 
added. “Madam, captain Coeurpreux is 
henceforth commandant of my Guides, 
and will never fall in duly or allegiance, 
I am persuaded. ” 

Trismegiatxui [“/AnW greatest"}, 
Hermes the Egyptian philosopher, or 
Thoth councillor of Osiris. He invented 
the art of writing in hieroglyphics, 
harmony, astrology, magic, the lute and 
lyre, and many other things. 

Tris'sotin, a bel esprit. Philaminte 
(3 syl.), a femme savante, wishes him to 
marry her daughter Henrieite, but Hen- 
riette is in love with Clitandre. Tlje 
difficullv is soon solved by the announce¬ 
ment that Henriettas father is on the 
verge of bankruptcy, whereupon Trissotin 
makes his bow and retires.— Molitre: 
Les Femmes Savantes (1672). 

(Trissotin is meant for the abb^ Crotin, 
who affected to be poet, gallant, and 
preacher. His dramatic name was 
“ Tricotin.") 

Tristrajn (Sir), son of sir Melibdas 
king of Li^onds and Elizabeth his wife 
(daughter of sir Mark king of Cornwall 1 . 
He was called Tristram (“ sorrowful 
because bis mother died in giving him 
birth. His father also died when Tris¬ 
tram was a mere lad (pt. ii, i). He was 
knighted by his uncle Mark(pt. ii. 5), and 
married Isond le Blanch Matns, daughter 
of Howell king of Britain (Brittany ); 
but he never loved her, nor would ne 
live with her. His whole love was cen¬ 
tred on his aunt. La Belle Isond, wife 
of king Mark, and this unhappy attach¬ 
ment was the cause of numberless 
troubles, and ultimately of his deatK 
La Belle Isond, however, was quite as 
culpable as the knight, for she herself 
told him, “ My measure of hate for Mark 
is as the measure of my love for thee; ” 
and when she found that her husband 
would not allow sir Tristram to remain 
at Tintag'el Castle, she eloped with him. 
and lived three years at Joyous Guard, 
near Carlisle. At length she returned 
home, and sir Tristram followed her. 
His death is variously related. Thus the 
History of Prince Arthur says— 

Wh«a by meant nf « trMty tlr Trittnm brongtft 
■gtin L» Beale Itond unto king Mack ftom Joyout 
Caiard, the false traitor king Mark slew the nbbto 
knlabt as he tat harping bdfbre his lady,> Le l^le 
Itond, with a sharp^gmund gMvm, which he Uinitt Into 
him from behind hts oack.-^t. Ut. 147 (1470!. 

N.B,-—Tennyson gives the tide thus; 
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He sayi that sir Tristram, dallying with 
his aunt, hung a ruby carcanet round her 
throat; and, as he lassed her neck— 

tho dark, just as the Ups had touched. 

Behind him rose a shadow and a shriek— 

**Mark's way!" said Mark, and clove him thro' thm 

brain. 

Tmmyspn : Idylls ('* The jLast Tournament % 

•. ‘ Another tale is this: Sir Tristram 
was severely wounded in Brittany, and 
sent a dying request to his aunt to come 
and tee him. If she consented, a white 
flag was to be hoisted on the mast-head 
of ncr ship; if not, a black one. His 
wife told him the ship was in sight, dis¬ 
playing a black flag, at which words tho 
strong man bowed his head and died. 
When his aunt came ashore and heard of 
his death, she flui^ herself on the bodjr, 
and died also. The two were buried in 
one grave, and Mark planted over it a 
rose and a vine, which became so inter¬ 
woven it was not possible to separate 
them. 

{Sir Launcelot, sir Tristram, and sir 
Lamorake were the three bravest and 
best of the 150 knights of the Round 
Table, but were all equally guilty in 
their amours: sir Launcelot with the 
queen; sir Tristram with his aunt, king 
Mark's wife; and sir Lamorake with bis 
aunt, king Lot’s wife.) 

5 The story of the white and black flags Is borrowed 
from the tale of Theseus (a syl). After he had Main 
the minotaur, and was returning to Athens, the pilot 
neglected to hoist the white flag as the signal of success, 
in place of the black flag, usually carried by the ship 
which boro the melancb^y tribute to Creto fconsbtiag 
of seven youths and seven maideosj eve r y nine rears, 
to be devoured by the minotaur. iCgens was Inng of 
Athens at the time, and anxiously looked out for the 
sign, for his own son was one of the victims. Thinking 
his l>eloved boy was devoured by the monster, be threw 
himself into the sea which bears his name, and perisbed 
there. 

Trintram and Xsenlt, an idyll in 
three parts. Part i., a dialogue between 
Tristram and a page. Part ii, **Iseult 
in Ireland,*' a dialogue between 
Tristram and Iseult. Part HL, **lseult 
in Brittany," is when Iseult is a widow, 
and tells ner three children the tale of 
Merlin and Vivian. 

Trlatram's Book {Sir). Any book 
of venery, hunting, or hawking is so 
called. 

Tristram bsgaa good measures of blowing good 
blasta of venery, and of chace, and of ail manner of 
vesn^ AS th^ terms have wo stUl of hawking and 
b»nting, and therefore a book of venery . . . U caltedl 
TAs JKmS Tn£stram.-‘^r T» Mmbrrjf: History 

sfPrissss Ar0mrt H. a (1470^. 

Sir Tristram's H^rse, Passctrefll or 
Passe Brewell. It is call^ both| hut ima 
teems to be a clerical eircr, v 


(Passe Brewell fa in sir T. Malot/t 
History of Prince Arthur, ii. 68.) 

History of Sir Tristram or Tristan. 
The oldest story is by Gotfrit of Stras¬ 
bourg, a minnesinger (twelfth century), 
entitled Tristan and Isolde. It was con¬ 
tinued by Ulrich of Turheim, by Hein¬ 
rich of Freyburg, and others, to the 
extent of many thousand verses. The 
tale of sir Tristram, derived from Welsh 
traditions, was versified by Tliomas the 
Rhymer of Erceldoune. 

The second part of the History d 
Prince Arthur, compiled by sfa* T. 
Malory, is almost exclusively confined 
to the adventures of sir Tristram, as the 
third part is to the adventures of sir 
Launc^ot and the quest of the holy 
graal (1470). 

(Matthew Arnold has a poem entitled 
Tristram; and R. Wagner, in 1865, pro¬ 
duced his opera of Tristan and Isolde.) 

Soe Michel. Tristan ; Rtcueil ds €s fwf ftsSs dm 
Pa^mss rsSsUi/S k sts Avtntures (1835). 

TrUtrajn Skandy. (See SHAMDr, 
P* 993 -) 

Trifltrem I'Hennite, provost-mar' 
shal of France in the reign of Louis XL 
Introduced by sir W. Scott in OuanHn 
Durward (1823) and in Anne of Gtkr- 
stein (1829). 

Tritheim (y.), chronicler and theo- 
lo|pan of Treves, elected abbot of Span- 
heim at the age of 22 years. He tried to 
reform the monks, but produced a revolt, 
and resigned his office. He was then 
appoint^ abbot of Wfirxburg (1463- 
1516). 

Old Tritheini, busied wHh his dess the whlleii 

A. Bmmind: Parmsxlsus, L (iS|i 9 . 

Triton, the sea-trumpeter. He blows 
through a she^l to rouse or allay the sea. 
A post-Hesiodic fable. 

Heve sight of Proteus coming from the see. 

Or bear old Trbon blow him wresthM bom. 

Wmrdrtsmrrn. 

Trito'nia’e Snored Bane, the 

temple of Minerva, which once crowned 
** the marble steep of Sunium" or Co- 
lonna, the most southern point of Attica. 

TberetvM taps Cstsima\ merad tqf tbbr devote «• 

Ia elder times TrHoaU's meted fane. 

Palesasr : Ths SSApmruk, UL f 

TriniiiTirate { The) In English 
history; The duke of Marlborough oon- 
troliifig foreign aflairs; lord Gc^lphin 
controfling council and parliament; and 
the duchess of MarRiorougk 
the court and queen. 
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Triumtrlrat# €»f Eniplftad ( TAe): 

Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, poets. 

TrliuBLvlrate of Italian Foeta 

(TA^): Dant^, Boccaccio, and Petrarch. 

N.B.—Boccaccio wrote poct^t without 
doubt, but is best known as “ Tne f ather 
of Italian Prose." These three are more 
correctly called the ** Trccentisti " 

TriVia, Diana; so called because she 
had three faces, Luna in heaven, Diana 
cm earth, and Hecate in hell. 

TiM noble Brutus went wise Trivia to inmlre, 

T«show them where the stock of ancient Troy to place. 

Itruyton: Po(yotbum, L (j6ia). 

Triv'ia, or The Art of Walking the 
Streets of London, a poem in three books, 
by Gay. Bk. i. describes the “ im¬ 
plements for walking and the signs of the 
weather,” Bk. ii, describes the difficulties, 
etc., of ** walking by day ; *' and bk. iii. the 
dangers of '* walking by night " (171a- 

171s). * 

N. B.—*• Trivium " has quite another 
meaning, being an old theological term 
for the three elementary subjects of 
education, vis. grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic. The ** quadrivium" embraced 
music, arithmetic, geometry, and astro¬ 
nomy, and the two together were called 
the seven arts or sciences. 

TrofflodTteB (3 or 4 sy/.). Accord¬ 
ing to Pliny {Alat, Hist, v. 8), the Trog- 
lod>tes lived in caves under ground, and 
fed on serpents. In modern parlance we 
call those who live so secluded as not to 
be informed of the current events of the 
day, troglodytes, Longfellow calls ants 
by the same name. 

f 7 a«w M/] nomadic tribes of anta 
L>o«t persecute and overwhelm 
Those hapless troglodytes of thy realm. 

Lort^aUm : 7# a ChiU, 

Trofflodytas (4 syL), one of the 
mouse heroes in the battle of the frogs 
and mice. He slew Pellon, and was 
slain by Lymnoc'haris. 

The sliwif Lynmocharis, who viewed wHh let 

A victor end a fkiend expire; 

Whh heavy arms a rocky fregment caught, 

And fierotfy Song where Troglod^ft^ fought, , # 

Full on bis ahaewy neck the fragment fell, 

And o'er hit eyeudsdouds eternal dwell. 

Farmti: JtmStSe f/TjCh* fing"* Mtrt (about lyiej, 

TroU iMagnm), the old odaller of 
Zetland. 

Brenda Trail, the udaller's younger 
daughter, who marries Mordaunt Mer- 
toun. 

Minna Troll, the udaller's eldest 
daughter. In love with the pirate.--iSfir 


W, Scott f The Pirate {lime, WilHam 
III.). 

A udaUer la one who holds his lands by allodial 
tenure. 

Tro'ilUB (3 syl,), a son of Priam king 
of Troy. In the picture described by 
Virgil [ASneid, i. 474-478J he is repre¬ 
sented as haying thrown aown his arms 
and fleeing in his chariot "impar con- 
gressus Achilll" Troilus is pierced with 
a lance, and, having fallen backwards, 
still holding the reins, the lance with 
which he is transfixed ** scratches the 
sand over which it trails." 

N.B.—Chaucer in his Troilus and 
Creseide, and Shakespeare in his drama 
of Troilus and Cressida, follow Lollius, 
an old Lombard romancer, historio¬ 
grapher of Urbi'no, in Italy, l^ollius's 
talc, wholly unknown in classic fiction, is 
that Troilus falls in love with Cressid 
daughter of the priest Chalchas, and 
Pand&rus is employed as a go-between. 
After Troilus has obtained a promise of 
marriage from the priest’s daughter, an 
exchange of prisoners is arran^d, and 
Cressid, falling to the lot of Diomed, 
prefers her new master to her Trojan 
lover. 

{Chaucer's Troilus and Creseide Is not 
one of the Canterbury Tales, but quite 
an independent one, in five books. It 
contains 8246 lines, nearly 3000 of wliich 
are borrowed from the FUostraio of 
Boccaccio.) 

Trols Chapitres {Les) or The 
Three Chapters, three theological 
works on the *' Incarnation of Christ and 
His dual nature." The authors of these 
** chapters ’* are Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Theodorct of Cyrrhus, and Ibas of Edessa. 
The work was condemned in 350 as here¬ 
tical. 

Trots BohaXles, executioner.—.Sy'r 
fV, Scott,' Quentin Durward and Anne 
ef Geierstein (time. Edward IV,), 

Troia £TacheB {Les) or The Three 
Bishoprics, Metz, Tool, and Verdun. 
They for a long time belonged to Ger¬ 
many, but in 1553 were united to France. 
Metz wxis restored to the German empire 
in Z87Z. 

Tvejaa, a good boon companfoiit a 
plucky fellow or man of spirit GadshiU 
lays, •'There are other Trojans [sw*i qf 
spirit] that ... for sport sake are eem^ 
tent to do the prof^on [of thieving] 
some grace." So in Lefvds Lahonfe 
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“Unless you play the honest Trojan, 
the p>oor wench is cast away" (unless 
you are a man of sufficient spirit to act 
honestly, the girl is ruined). 

“ He’s a regular Trojan ” means he is 
mm brav€ hotnme, a capital fellow. 

Trom'athon, a desert island, one ol 
the Orkney group,— Ossian : Oithona, 

Trompart, a lasy but wily-witted 
knave, ^rown old in cunning. He ac¬ 
companies Braggadoccio as his 'squire 
j^k. ii. 3), but took to his heels when 
Talus shaved the master, reft his 
shield,” blotted out his arms, and broke 
bis sword in twain. Being overtaken. 
Talus gave him a sound drubbing (bk. 

3).— Spenser: Fairie Quune (1590^). 

Trondjem’s Cattle {Remember the 
bishop of), i.e. look sharp after your 
property ; take heed, or you will suffer 
for it. The story is, a certain bishop af 
Trondjem \Tron•^em'\ lost his cattle by 
the herdsnian taking his eye off them to 
look at an elk. Now, this elk was a spirit, 
and when the herdsman looked at the 
cattle again they were no bigger than 
mice; again he turned towards the elk, 
in order to understand the mystery, and, 
while he did so, the cattle all vanished 
through a crevice into the earth.— Miss 
Mariineau: Feats on the Fiord (1839). 

Tropho'nioa, the architect of the 
temple of Apollo, at Delphi. After 
death, be was worshipped, and had a 
famous cave near Lebadia, called “The 
Oracle of Trophonios. ” 

Th* nuMith of this cave was three yards and 
two wide. Those who consulted the oracle haa to fast 
several days, and then to descend a steep ladder till 
they reached a narrow gullet. They were then seized 
fay the feet, and dragged violently to the bottom of the 
cave, where they were assailed by the most unearthly 
nots^ bowlings, shrieks, b«IIo wings, with lurid lights 
and sudden glares, in the midst ot which uproar and 
phantasmag^a the oracle was pronounc^ The 
votaries were then seized unexpectedly by the feet, 
and thrust out of the cave without ceremony. If any 
rm^te^ or attempted to enter in may otbtMr way. he 
was instantly murdered..* LiV€ 4 , 

Trotley (5»r John), an old-fashioned 
country gentleman, who actually prefers 
the obsolete English notions of domestic 
life, fidelity to wives and husbands, 
modesty in maids, and constancy in 
iovers, to the foreign free-and-easy 
manners which allow married p^ple 
unlimited fireedom, and consider licen¬ 
tiousness bom tm,"^Garrkh: Bom Tom 
(See Pjiiort, p. 873.) 

Trotter ijfob), servant to Alfred 
Jingle, A sly, canting rascal, who has' 
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at least the virtue of fidelity to his master. 
Mr. Pickwick's generosity touches bis 
heart, and be shows a sincere gratitude 
to his benefactor.— Dickens: The Pick¬ 
wick Papers (1836). 

Trotter {Nelly), fishwoman at old St 
Ronan's.— Sir W. Scott: St, Roman'i 
Well (time, George III.). 

Trotters, a Punch and Judy show¬ 
man ; good-natured and unsuspicious. 
He is described as small in stature, very 
unlike his misanthropic companion, 
Thomas Codlin, who played the panpipes 
and collected the money. 

His real name was Harris, but It had graduaUg 
merged Into Trotters, with the prefatory adljecttve 
Short,** by reason of the small size of his legs. Short 
Trotters, however, being a compound name, incon* 
venient in friendly dialogue, he was called either 
Trotters or Short, aitd never Short Trotters, except on 
occasions of ceremony.-^ZltzizMZ ; Tiu Oli CurUH^ 
Shop, xvii. (1840). 

Trotty, the sobriquet of Toby Veck, 

ticket-porter and jobman. 

They called him Trotty from his pace, which meant 
speed, if it didn’t make it. He could have walked 
faster, perhaps; most likely ; but rob him of his trot, 
and Tony would iiave taken to his bed and died. It 
bcspatcered him with mud in dirty weather ; it cost 
him a wurid of trouble; be couUl have walked with 
inhnttely greater ease; but that was one reason for hia 
dinging to his trot to tenaciously. A weak, small, 
spare old tnan; he was a very Hercules, this Toby, ia 
fails good intentions.—Air Tht Chimes, I (1844). 

Trotwood {Betsey), usually called 
“Miss Betsey,” great-aunt of David 
Copperfield. Her ^te noir was donkeys. 
A dozen times a day would she rush on 
the green before her house to drive off 
the donkeys and donkey-boys. She was 
a most kind-hearted, worthy woman, who 
concealed her tenderness of heart under 
a snappish austerity of manner. Miss 
Betsey was the true friend of David 
Copperfield. She married in her young 
days a handsome man, who ill-used her 
and ran away, but sponged on her for 
money till he died.— Dickens: David 
Copperfield (1849). 

TronilloffWf a philosopher, whose 
advice was, “Do as you lik«.^‘ Panurge 
asked the s^e if he advised him to marry. 
“Yes," said Trouillogan. “What say 
you ? " asked the prince. “ Let it alone,’* 
replied the ^e. “Which would you 
advise?" inquire the prince. “ Neither,*' 
said the sage. “Neither?** cried 
Pan urge; “that cannot be.’* “Then 
both/* replied Trouillogan. Panurge 
then consulted several others, and at last 
the oracle of the Holy Bottle.—.* 
FantaFrutt, ill 36 (*545)* 

Moli^re bfts introduced this joke in 
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bit Marian^ Forci (1664). Sganartlle 
asks his fnend G^onimo if be would 
advise him to marry, and he answers. 
“No.” “But,” says the old man, “I 
like the young woman.” “Then marry 
her by all means.” “Hiat is your 
advice?” says SganareUe. “My advice 
is do as you like,” sayi the friend. 
SganareUe next consiilts two philosophers, 
then some gipsies, then declines to marry, 
and is at^ hist compelled to do so, nolens 
voUns, 

Trovato're (a tyl,) or “The Trou¬ 
badour ” is Manrrco, the supposed son of 
Azuce^na the gipsy, but in reality the 
son of Garzia (brother of the conte di 
Luna). The princess Leono'ra falls in 
love with the troubadour, but the count, 
entertaining a base passion for her, is 
about to put Manrico to death, when 
Leonora Intercedes on bis behalf, and 
promises to give herself to him if he wiU 
spare her lover. The count q^nsents; 
but while he goes to release his., captive, 
Leonora kills herself by sucking poison 
from a ring. When Manrico discovers 
this sad cadamity, be dies also.— Vtrdi: 
II Trovatore (1853). 

(This opera Is based on the drama of 
Gargia GuttiereM^ n fifteenth-century 
•tory.) 

l^xartas (3 syl.), king of the mice 
and father of Psycarpax who was 
drowned. The word means “ bread- 
eater. ” 

Fix their countel . . . 

Where g^reat Troxartas crowoed la glory r«tg;ii«.., 
Psycarpax' father, father now no more t 
Pmrmli ; Fr^gs end hiict, t (about X7»), 

Troy’g Six Gutes were (according 
to Theobald) Dardan, Tbymbria, Ilia, 
Scaea, Trojan, and AntenorXdds. 

Priam's six^afwl cl^; 

Dardan, and Tymbrla, Hellas. Qietas. Trolen, 

And AotenoriaSt. 

Skaktsymr*: Trviimsmmd Crwiim (proL, stes|. 

KIs cyte compassed enttyrowne 

Hadde iratea Vl. to entre ioto the towne. 

The Ante of aU . . . was . . . called Dardaaydit) 

. . . Tymbria was named the aecoode; 

And the thyrde called Helyas: 

Tha routtbegate hyighte also Catheas | 

The fyfthe Trejana } syxth Antheny<l^* 

XsfdgmOt: AsAf 

TroyaoTuV or New Trot, L.on- 
don. This blunder arose from a con¬ 
fusion of the old British tri-ntmhant^ 
meanii^ “new town,” with Trty novani, 
“ new Troy.” This blunder gave rise to 
the historic fable about Brute, a descend¬ 
ant of iEh^as, colonisitig the island. 

Tor ooblij Britons nronf from Titans bold. 

And Tray<aoVaat wts built of old TroyM ashes ooftL 
JFUrU iU. s (WN* 


Tradlfe, in £jtve in a Bottle, by Far* 
quhar (1698). 

Tme Saore Seqnited. (See Bai- 
LiFp‘s Daughter of Islington, p. Ba.) 

Tme Tkomaa, Thomas the Rhymer. 
So called from his prophecies, the most 
noted of which was his prediction of the 
death of Alexander III, of Scotland, 
made to the earl of M^ch. It is re> 
corded in the ScotichronXcon of Fordun 
(i 43 o>- 

Tmeworth, brother of Lydia, and 
friend of sir William Fondlove.— Knowles: 
The Love-Chase {1837). 

Tmll {Dolly). Captain Machcath 
says of her, “ She is always so taken up 
with stealing hearts, that she does not 
allow herself time to steal anything 
else” Jact ii. i).— Cay: The Beggar's 
Opera {1727). 

Trulla, the daughter of James 
Spencer, a quaker. She was first dis¬ 
honoured by her father, and then by 
Simeon Wait {or Magna'no) the tinker, 

H« Trulla lovod. Trulla mor« bright 
Than buruisthed annour of her knight | 

A bold virago, itout and tall 
At Joan of France or English Stall- 

S. BtOUr: J/udiSrms, I. a (i€d]). 

Tmlliber {Parson), a £at clergy¬ 
man ; ignorant, selfish, and slothful.— 
Fielding: The Adventures of Joseph 
Andrews (1742). 

Panon Bamnbas, Parson TruUIber. sir Wilful Wit* 
would, air Francis Wronghead, squire Westenx, squire 
Sullen; auch were the people who composed the main 
Btreogti) of the tory party for sixty yean after tho 
Revcuuiion. -—Sfaem utiy. 

(“Sir Wilful Witwould,” in The Way 
of the World, by Congreve ; “ sir Francis 
Wronghead,” in The Provoked Husband, 
^ C. Cibber; “ squire Western,” in Tom 
Jones, by Fielding; “ squire Sullen,” in 
The Beaux' Stratagem, by Farquhar.) 

Trunnion {Commodore Hawser), a 
one-eyed naval veteran, who has retired 
from the service in consequence of in¬ 
juries received in en^gements; but he 
still keeps garrison m his own house, 
which is defended with drawbridge and 
ditch. He sleeps in a hammock, aad 
makes his servants sleep in hammocks, 
as on board ship, talfes his turn 
watch, and Indulges his naval tastes |ii 
various other wajrs. Lieutenant Jack 
Hatchway is his companion. When he 
went to be married, he fode on a huntfif 
which he steered like a ship, according 
to the compass, ucking about, dxat be 
might not 'go right in the wind’s eye,’’-— 
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Smollett: The Adventures •/ Peregrine 
pickle (1750). 

It is Tsin to ctiddm the msnoniTre of TraanUm, 
facktac bis wa/ to church eo hU wedding day. i« 
cotutoqueuce or a head wind.->^£^no^. Bm. (amcie 
** Ronunce *’), 

IF Dickens has imitated this in Wcm- 
fnick's bouse, which had flag and draw* 
bridge, fortress and gun in miniature; 
but the conceit is more suited to '*a 
naval veteran ” than to a lawyer's derk. 
(See Wemmick, p. xaoa.) 

Tnurty {Afrs.), landlady of the 
Queen's Arms, Romford. Motherly, 
most kind-hearted, a capital caterer, 
whose ale was noted. Bess “the beg¬ 
gar's daughter " took refuge with her, and 
was most kindly treated. Mrs. Trusty 
wished her son Ralph to take Bess to 
wife, but Bess had given her heart to 
Wilford, the son of lord Woodville, her 
cousin.— Knowles : The Beggar of Bethnal 
Green {1834). 

Tmtli in a Well. Cicero says, 
'^Naturani accusa, quae in profundo 
veritatem, ut ait Democritus, penitus 
abstruscris."— Academics, i. 10. 

(Qeanthfis is also credited with the 
phrase.) 

T^amotir {Sir), the hero of an old 
metrical novel, and the model of all 
knightly virtues. 

TrT'anon, daughter of the fairy 
king who lived on the island of OleVon. 
“She was as white as a lily in May, or 
snow that snowelh on winter’s day,and 
her “haire shone as goldft wire." This 
paragon of beauty married sir Launfal, 
king Arthur's steward, whom she carried 
off to “ OUroun, her jolif \s\e.*'—Chestre: 
Sir Lnun/al (fifteenth century}. 

Trygon, a poisonous fish. Ulysses 
was accidentally killed by his son Tele- 
gdnos with an arrow pointed with 
trygon-bonc. 

The lord of Itblca, 

Struck by the poisonous trygon's boM, expired. 

IVue: TTittfr^hj »/ttu Gmt (** Lodea,** lyfo). 

TxyplkOli, the sea-god's physician. 

pw mad in Iwste for Tryphon, to epply 
Selves to kli wouads, end medidaes erfBlflil; 

For Tvypboa of eee^ode the eoveieifii looch khM, 
S^mser: FmMe QuteHt, fil. 4 {tstm. 

Vnbalt a wealthy Jew, the friend of 
Sbflock.-^Shahes/feare : The Merchant^ 
Kdsffv (a drama, 1598). 

Tuok, a long, narrow sword (Gaelic 
ittca, Welsh twea, Italian rtoecn, French 
difae). In Hamlet the word **tuck” is^ 


erroneously printed stuck in Malone’ 
edition. 

If be by ehsnee eecepe yeur veeoaied tad^ 

Our purpose may hold tnere. 

Skmkfs/im.n!: Hamlet, ect iv. ec. 7 (i 59 < 9 « 

Tuck {Friar), the “curtal friar of 
Fountain’s Abbey," was the father con¬ 
fessor of Robin Hood. He is represented 
as a sleek-headed, pudgy, paunchy, pug¬ 
nacious clerical Falstaff, very fat and 
self-indulgent, very humorous, and some¬ 
what coarse. His dress was a russet 
habit of the Franciscan order, a red 
corded girdle w^ith gold tassd, red stock¬ 
ings, and a wallet. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Jvanhoe, calls 
him the holy clerk of Copmanhurst, and 
describes him as a “large, strong-built 
man in a sackcloth gowm and hood, girt 
with a rope of rushes." He had a round, 
bullet head, and his close-shaven crown 
was edged with thick, stiff, curly black 
hair. His countenance was bluff and 
jovial, eyebrows black and bushy, fore¬ 
head wcll-tumed, cheeks round and 
ruddy, beard long, curly, and black, 
form brawny (ch. xv.). 

In the May-day morris-dance, the friat 
is introduced in full clerical tonsure, with 
the chaplet of white and red beads in his 
right hand, a corded girdle about his 
waist, and a russet robe of the Francis¬ 
can order. His stocking^ red, his girdle 
red ornamented with gold tvdst and a 
golden tassel. At his girdle hung a 
wallet for the reception of provisions, 
for “ Wallcicers " had no other food but 
what they received from begging. Friar 
Tuck was chaplain to RolSn Hood the 
May-king. (See Morris-Dance, p, yap.) 

In this oar fpndout Icle, I think th«r« Is not ono 
But he hath beerd soao Ulk of Hood nod Littlo Jobn j 
Of Tuck, the netty firlw, vrhlcb many a aormoa mado 
la praiso of Robla Hood, his outlaws, and thoir trada 
DrojOm: Peiyllftim, xxvi. (ika). 

Tud {Morgan), chief physician of king 
Arthur.— The Mahinogion (* * Geraint,^ 
twelfth century). 

Tug ( Tom), the waterman, a straight¬ 
forward, honest young man, who loves 
Wilelmi'na the daughter of Mr. and 
Mfs. Bundle, and when he won the 
waterman's badge In rowitt^^ be won the 
consent of “ the gardener's daughter " to 
become his loving and faithful wj£e.^ 
Dibdin : The Waterman (1774). 

Tnloluui Bislu^ (TAel Certain 
Scotch bishops appointed in the ^eenth 
century, with the understanding that they 
were to dmre their sttpenda with tbm 
patron. A tnkhan [fmm, to entioe) was 
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• mock calf set beside a cow at milking* 
time to induce it to give forth its milk 
more freely. The ** see ^ was thecow which 
the patron milked; the bishop the calf, 
without which the *‘cow wotild yield no 
milk." Earl Morton, in Z57X, appointed 
John Douglas tulchan archbishop of St, 
Andrew’s, (See Tamieson’s Scottish Die* 
Honary ; Burton's Scottish History, liv.) 

Tulk^ingkom (Mr.), attorney-at- 
law and legal adviser of the Dedlocks.— 
Dickens: Bleak House (185a). 

Tnlliver, the miller in The Mill on 
the Floss, by George Eliot (Mrs. L W. 
Cross). The heroine of the tale is Maggie 
the miller’s daughter. Both Maggie and 
her brother Tom are drowned by a tidal 
wave on the Floss (i860). 

Tnlly, Marcus Tullius Cicero, the 
great Roman orator (b.c, 106-43). He 
was proscribed by Antonv, <me of the 
triumvirate, and his head aim bands, 
being cut oflf, were nailed by the orders 
of Antony to the Rostra of Rome. 

Y« fond adoreri of departed fame, 

WUo warm at Scipio's worth or TuDy** lurea. 

Cam^Stll: PUasutu ^ L (179^ 

The Judas who betr^ed Tully to 
the sicarii was a cobbler. The man who 
murdered him was named Herennius. 


Tun {The Heidelberg) or The Tun 
OK Ekmach, a large butt, which holds 
four score hogsheads. 


Quid I'ctat Erpaebium vas annutnerare TetUftla 
Miraclit. T Quo nan vastiua orbit habet; 
Dix«rit hoc recte Fela|rus vlnimie pahidco; 
Nectarn qiue fiaccbi oocte (UequeSalL 


Of itn earth's wonders, Erpach'k monstrous ton 
1 deem to be the most astounding one; 

A sea of wine 'twUl hold. You say aright, 

A ana of nectar Bows Uieooe day and night. 


%^Tke Cistertian tun, made by the 
order of St. Bernard, contained 300 hogs¬ 
heads.— R. Cenault: De yera Mensu- 


rnrum Ponderumque Ratione (1547), 

The tun of Clervaux contained as many 
hogsheads as there are days in a year,— 
PuretUre (article ** Tonne 
St, Benets turn la saore botte de St« 
Benoist *’), still to be seen at the Benedict 
tines of Bologna-on-the-Sea, is about the 
same sise as that of Qervauz .—Menage 
(article ** CouteiUe **), 

**1 win drink," the mnr[7«a»sl^ **badi totbee 
.'ind to thy horseu ... I have already supped, yet wfUi 
1 Mt never a wbli tlw iMa for that, lor 1 luiye a paved 
atemach at hollow aa , . .St. fitnet'h booc.%, 
Keiefyati: Cmt^MSum, i 3^ {>533). 




'§i fieaet^s boot" means St ^et'i 
bi^tv'^ a &4 to Ukli Longfellow 


refers in The Golden Legend, when be 
speaks of ** the rascal [friar john\ who 
drank wine out of a boot") 

Time ilia Old Cow died of ( The). 

There was an old man. and he had en old eow. 

But no fodder had he to five her ; 

Bo he took up his fiddle and played her this tu n e . 

"Consider, good cow, consider; 

This isn't the time for grass to grow. 

Consider, good cow, consider." 

Tnpmaxh (Tracy), M.P.C, a sleek, 
fat young man, of very amorous disposi¬ 
tion. He falls in love with every pretty 
girl he sees, and is consequently ^ways 
filing into trouble,— Dickens: The 
Pickwick Papers {1836). 

M,P.C,, that 1 a " Member of the Pickwick C3ah.* 

Tnra, a castle of Ulster.— Ossian: 
Fingal. 

Turbulent Scliool of Eictioa 

(The), a school of German romance- 
writers, who returned to the feudal ages, 
and wrote between 1780 and 1800 in the 
style of Mrs. Radcliffe. The best known 
are Cramer, Spiers, Schlenkert, and Veh 
Weber. 


Turoaret, a comedy by Lciiige 
H708), in which the farmers-gencral of 
France are gibbeted unmercifully. He 
is a coarse, illiterate man, who has 
grown rich by his trade. Any one who 
has risen from nothing to great wealth, 
and has no merit beyond mon^-making, 
is called a Turcaret. 


Turcoa, native Algerian Infantry 
officered by Frenchmen. The cavalry 
arc called Spahis. 

Turenn. (See Touran, p. 1x24.) 

Turk Chregory, Gregory VIL (Hil¬ 
debrand) ; so called for his furious raid 
upon royal prerogatives, especially his 
contest with the emperor [of Germany] 
on the subject of investiture. In 1075 he 
summoned the emperor Heinrich IV. to 
Rome; the emperor refused to obey the 
summons, the pope excommunicated him, 
and absolved all his subjects from their 
allegiance; he next dethroned hire and 
elected a new kaiser, and Heinrich, finding 
resistance in vain, begged to be reconciled 
to the pope. He was now commanded, 
in the midst of a severe winter, to present 
himself, with Bertha bis wife, and their 
infant son, at the castle of Canossa, in 
Lombardy; and here they had to stand 
three days in the piercing cold before the 
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the excommunication, and Heinrich wai 
restored to his throne. 

Turkish Spy {Th^), Mahmut, who 
lived forty-five years undiscovered in 
Paris, unfolding the intrigues of the 
Christian courts, between 1637 and 1682. 
The author of this romance is Giovanni 
Paolo Mara'na, and he makes it the 
medium of an historical novel of the 
period (1684). 

^Ned Ward ^698-1700) wrote an 
imitation called TAe London Spy. See 
Old and New London^ vol. i. p. 423.) 

Turkomans, a corruption of Turk- 
imdms ("Turks of the true faith The 
first chief of the Turks who embraced 
Islam called his people so to distinguish 
them from the Turks who had not em¬ 
braced that faith. 

Turn the Tables, to rebut a charge 
by a counter-charge, so that the accused 
becomes in turn the accuser, and the 
blamed charges the Warner, (See Die- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable, p. xaox.) 

It enables 

A matron, who hei husband’s foible knows, 

By a few timely words to turn the tables, 

Myron : Don Juan, 1. 75 

Turnbull (Michael), the Douglas’s 
dark huntsman.— Sir W. Scott: Casili 
Dangerous (time, Henry I.). 

Turnbull {Mr. Thomas^, also called 
'‘Tom Turnpenny/’ a canting smuggler 
and schoolmaster.— Sir IV. Scott : Jied^ 
gauntlet (lime, George III.). 

Tumip-Koer, George 1. So called 
because, when be first came over to £n^ 
land, he proposed planting St, Jamea^s 
Park with turnips (1660, 1714-1727). 

Turnpenny (A/r.), banker at March- 
thorn, — Sir IV. Scott: St. Ronan*s 
Well (time, George III.). 

Turnpenny (Tom), also called 
** Thomas Turnbull," a canting smuggler 
and schoolmaster,— Sir W. Scott: Red- 
gauntlet (time, George I 1 I,}« 

Tnxntippit (Old lord), one of the 
privy counciUn the reira of WiUiam IIL 
-^Str W» Scott: BHm of Lammermoar 
(1819). 

Turon, the son of Brute's sister, who 
slew 6co Aquitanians with his own hand 
in one single ^gbu 

When Turon, . . . Brute's sisttr'l ttlUM foa. . , . 

Sfat lumdred stow nutr^fht ekro' Ills f>ecult«r fttonetb; 

t oimrprwised, «t imgtK 
bis immortiu Heme 
bnSt, and weft endowed tbe 

^ Drmytoh f Po^yotHm, I (iSrs). r 


By nwltitvdes wf men. j 
Hts nobto ttftcto there, 
Tbe dtjr Turem 


Turpin, a churlish knight, who refuses 
hospitality to sir Calepine and Serilna, 
although solicited to do so by bis wife 
Blanida (bk. vi. 3). Serena told prince 
Arthur of this discourtesy, and the prince, 
after chastising Turpin, disknigbted him, 
and prohibited him from bearing arms 
ever after (bk. vi, 7). The disgraced 
churl now vowed revenge; so off he starts, 
and seeing two knights, complains to them 
of tbe wrongs done to himself and his 
dame by “a recreant knight,” whom he 
points out to them. The two champions 
instantly challenTO the prince “as a foul 
woman-wronger,"' and defy him to com¬ 
bat One of tbe two champions is soon 
slain, and the other overthrown, but is 
spar^ on craving his life. The survivor 
now returns to Turpin to relate his mis¬ 
adventure. and when they reach the dead 
body see Arthur asleep. Turpin proposes 
to kill him. but Arthur starts up and 
hangs the rascal on a tree (bk. vC 7),— 
Spenser: Fairie Queene (1596). 

Turpin, “archbishop of Rheims,** 
the hypothetical author of a Chronicle, 
purporting to be a history of Ciiarlo- 
magne's Spanish adventures in 777, by a 
contemporary. This fiction was declared 
authentic and genuine by pope Calixtus 
11. in 1122; but it is now generally at¬ 
tributed to a canon of Barcelona in tba 
eleventh century. 

•.* The tale says that Charlemagne 
went to Spain in 777, to defend one of bis 
allies fpm the aggressions of a neighbour¬ 
ing prince. Having conquered Navarre 
and Aragon, he returned to France. He 
then crossed the Pyrenees, and invested 
Pampeiuaa for three months, but without 
succesa He tried the effect of prayer, 
and the waUs, like those of JeTicbo, fell 
down of their own accord. Those Sara¬ 
cens who consented to be baptized, he 
spared, but the rest were put to tbe sword, 
^ng master of Pampciuna, tbe hero 
visit^ tbe sarcophagus of Jimei; and 
Turpin, who accompanied him. baptized 
most of the neighbourhood. Charlemagne 
then led back hts army over the Pyrenees, 
the rear being under the command of 
Roland. Tbe main army retiohed France 
in safety, but 50,000 Saracens fell on the 
rear, and none escaped. 

Twflii a noted highwajinafi* 
esecuteo at York («739V 

(Ainsworth has muoduced into Rook^ 
Wood TuTinn'siainoiii ride to York on liif 
steed Black Bess. U it said that Magiuti 
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really wrote this powerful description, 

French Dick Turfin is Cartouche, 
an eighteeuth-ccntury highwayman. 


Tur'quine {Sir) had sixty-four of 
king ArUiur's knights in prison, all of 
whom he had vanquished by his own hand. 
He hated sir Launcclot, because he had 
slain his brother, sir Car'ados, at the 
Dolorous Tower. Sir Launcclot chal¬ 
lenged sir Turquine to a trial of strength, 
and slew him, after which he liberated 
the captive knights .—Sir T, Malory: 
History of Prince Arthur, L 108-110 
(* 47 o)- 

Turtjtaolie (a syl.), a precious stone 
found m Persia. Sundry virtues are 
attached to it: (i) It indicates by its hue 
the state of the wearer's health; (2) it 
indicates by its change of lustre if any 
peril awaits the wearer; (3) it removes 
animosity between the giver the re¬ 
ceiver; (4) it rouses the sexual passion, 
and hence Leah gave a turquoise ring to 
Shylock when he was a bachelor,” in 
order to make him propose to her. (Sec 
Thomas Nicols, Lapidary.) 

Tur'veydrop [Mr.), a selfish, self- 
indulgent, conceited dancing-master, who 
imposes on the world by his majestic 
appearance and elaborate toilette. He 
lives on the earnings of his son (named 
Prince, after the prince regent), who 
reveres him as a perfect mod^el of ** de¬ 
portment. ” — Dickens : Bleak House 

r*8s*)- 

The proudest departed from the corer of their 
Itibitual reserve, and from the maintenance of that 
staid deportment which the Oriental Tunreydrop 
considers the best proof of high state and regal 
it. Russ€U: Tfu Princt ^ T«urs, Oc. 


Tumwd. Poet {The), Ludovico 
Ariosto, bom at Reggio, in Modena 
(Z474-XS33). Noted for bis poem en¬ 
titled Orlando Furioso (in French called 
Folasul). 

The Tuscan poet doth advance 
The frantic {Mladin of Franceu 

Drayton: Nymphidim (tsSs-rSasl. 

Tntivilln®, the demon who collects 
all the fragments of words omitted* 
mutilated, or mispronounced by priests 
in the performance of religious services, 
and stores them up in that ** bottomless** 
pit which is ** paved with good 

^Lan^land : Visions of Piers 
Plqrtoman, 547 (1363); and the Town^ 
Ifysisrits, 31^ 3x9, etc. 

IHitami, a corruption of la touie 
mtic: the botanical name is Hypertcou 


Androsa'mum. The leaves applied to 
fresh wounds arc sanative. St. John's 
wort is of the same family, and that called 
Perforaltum used to be called Fuga 
dcsmdnum, from the supposition of its use 
in maniac^ disorders, and a diarm against 
evil spirits. 

The hermit gather* . . . 

The healing tutsan then, and plantane for n ton. 

Drayton : PofyolHon, xll. (1613K 

(The plantain or plantago is astringent, 
and very good for cuts and other sores.) 

Twa Doga (The), a dialogue between 
Caesar (a gentleman’s dog) and Luatb 
(a ploughman's collie). Caesar says his 
master's table is laden with luxuries; 
that he spends what he likes, and travels 
to see the world. Luath replies that poor 
men eat with an appetite, which is the 
best sauce; sleep soundly, because tml 
requires rest; and as for travelling, a 
faithful wife and healthy family ma^ a 
happy home. Caesar concludes by saying 
that without doubt want of employment is 
a weariness to the flesh, and drives the rich 
to cards, dice, races, and sometimes to 
immoral ways. So that after all, though 
the poor have not the wealth and luxuries 
of the rich, they are contented with their 
station, and a very little indulgence gives 
them untold pleasure. 

Twain (Mari), S. L Clemens. 

Twangdillo, the fiddler, in Somer¬ 
ville’s Hoboinol, a burlesque poem in three 
cantos. Twangdillo had lost one leg and 
one eye by a stroke of lightning on the 
banks of Ac Islcr, but he was still meiTy- 
hearted. 

He tickles eveiy string to every note; 

He bends his puant neck, hkt smgle eye 

Twinkles with Joy. his active stump beats tlmeL 
Hobbinoi or TTU Rural Games, (. (17413. 

Tweed, a cloth woven diagonally ; a 
mere blunder for *' twill." 

It was the word *' tweels " blotted and OJ-wlItteii on 
an Invoice, which gave rise to the now famSiar 'name 
of " tweM.” It was adopted by James Lockei, of 
London, after the error was discovwed. at otpectaBy 
suitable to these goods so largely manumeturea tm the 
banks of the TwaaiL’^The Mirier Advertiser. 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

The prince of Wales vras Ae leader of 
Ae Handel party, supported by Pope CAd 
Dr. Arbutbnot; and the duke of Mart- 
borough led the Bononcinists, and was 
tupporied by most of the nobility. 

Some say, compared to Bonondnl, 

That mynheer Handel's but a pinny i 
Others aver that he to Uanddi 
Is searoeiy lit to hold a candle; 

Strarge ah this difference thoold be 
Twix t Tweedledum and Tweedledee. * 
y. iiyfvm (stenographist 
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Twelfth Night, a drama by Shake- 
ipeare. The stoiy came originally from 
a novelietti by Bandeno{wbo died 15^5), 
reproduced by Belleforest in his Histotres 
TragiqneSy from which Shakespeare ob¬ 
tained his story. The taU is this : Viola 
and Sebastian were twins, and exactly 
alike. When grown up. they were Ship¬ 
wrecked off the coast of Illyria, and both 
were saved. Viola, being separated from 
her brother, in order to obtain a livelihood, 
dressed like her brother and took the 
situation of page imder the duke Orsino. 
The duke, at the time, happened to be in 
love with Olivia, and as the lady looked 
coldly on his suit, he sent Viola to ad¬ 
vance it, but the wilful Olivia, instead of 
melting towards the duke, fell in love 
with his beautiful page. One day, Se¬ 
bastian, the twin-brother of Viola, being 
attacked in a street brawl before Olivia's 
house, the lady, thinking him to be the 
page, invited him in, and they soon grew 
to such familiar terms that they agreed 
to become man and wife. About the 
same time, the duke discovered his page 
to be a most beautiful woman, and, as 
he could not marry his first love, be 
made Viola his wife and the duchess of 
Illyria. 


Twelve {The), the twelve apostles. 
According to tradition— 

(i) Andrew brother of Peter, bar- 
Tona. He was tied to a cross like the 
letter x. in Patras of Achaia, by order 
of Egasus the proconsul (first century). 
His day is November 30. 

(aj Bar-tholomew (i.e, Nathaniel 
bar-Tholomcw). Flayed iive in Armenia, 
A.D. 71. His day is August 24. 

(3) James the Elder, brother of John, 
and son of Zebedee. Beheaded at 
Jerusalem, by Herod Agrippa, A.D. 44. 
His day is July 24. 

(4) James, the “brother^* of Jesus, 
probably a c&usin, son of Cleopas and 
Maiy. He was thrown from the pinnacle 
of the temple, and then stoned to death, 
A.D. 6 ^ His day is May x. 

(5) JOHN the Evangelist, brother of 
James the Elder. He died at an extreme 
old age at Ephesus, between a.d. 95 and 
xoa His day is December 37. 

(6) Judas Iscariot. Hanged himself, 


A D, 3^ 

(7) Jude or Thaddeus, brother of 

James the Less. Shot to death by arrows 
m Armenia, A,D. 8a His day is Octo¬ 
ber 28. ^ 

(8) MArrHEW the Evangelist Slain 


by a sword in Parthta (first oenturyj 
His day is September 27, 

(9) Peter, brother of Andrew, bar- 
Jon a. Crucified with his head down¬ 
wards, at Rome, A.D. 66, His day is 
June 29. 

(10) Philip. Hanged on a pillar at 
Hierapolis, in Phrygia, A.D. 80. His day 
is May i. 

(xi) Simon Zelotes, brother of James 
and Jude. Crucified in Persia, A.D. X07, 
at the age of 129. His day is Febiuary 18. 

(la) Thomas, surnamed Didymus. 
Slain in India with a spear (first century). 
His day is December 21. 

SuppUnuniary Apostles-^ 

Matthias, chosen by the eleven to mpply the 
place of Judas. Said to have been first ftonetl and 
then beheaded (first century). His day is February 94. 

Paul (Saul of Tarsus), son of Simon of CyrenA. 
Beheaded at Rome, A.D. 66. Hit days are June 09 
(to commemorate bis death), and January 95 (to com¬ 
memorate his conversion). 

N.B.—ic is said that Jesus. Son of Mary, wm 
crucified April 3, A.D. 33, at about the see of 40 
^he Tews said to Him, ^Tbon art not yet nCty yOMI 
old 1899. 

Twelve Apostlee of Ireland 

{The)f twelve Irish prelates of the sixth 
century, disciples of St. Flnnian of 
Clonard. 

(1) CiARAN or Keiran, bishop and 
abbot of Saighir (nomSeir^ICeiran, King's 
County). 

(2) CiARAN or Keiran, abbot of Clom- 
aacnois. 

(3) CoLUMCiLLE of Hy (now 
This prelate is also called St. Columba. 

(4) Brendan, bishop and abbot of 
Clonfert 

(5) Brendan, bishop and abbot of Birr 
(now Parwnstewn, King’s County). 

(6) Columba, abbot of Tirdaglas. 

(7) Molaisb or Laisre, abbot of Dam- 
btris (now DevenUh Islandt in lough 
Erne). 

(8) Cainnbch. abbot of Aichadhbo, 
In Queen’s County, 

(9) RuADANor RoDAN.abbotof Lotrha, 
in Tipperary County. 

(10) Mobi Clairenech (f.e. the flat- 
faced"), abbot of Glasnooidhan (now 
GlasnMHt near Dublin). 

(ix) Sensix, abbot of Cluain-inis, ip 
lough Erne. 

(xa) Nannath or Nennith, bishop 
and abbot of Inlsmuige-Samh (now 
la lough I^ne). 

Twalva Xmifkta |toiui4 

Tablo. Dryden says there were twelve 
paladhii and twtflve knights of Rowtid 
Tabkk the table was made lor hot 
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as is tbe orthodox number, the 

following names hold the most conspicuous 
places (i) Launcelot, (a) Tristram, 
(3) Lamoracioc, the three bravest ; (4) 
Tor, the first made; (5) Galahad, tne 
chaste ; (6) GAW'ain, the courteous ; (7) 
Garbth, the highhanded; (8) Palo- 
MiDES, the Saracen or unbaptized ; (9) 
Kat, the rude and boastful; (10) Mare, 
the dastard ,* (ii) Mordred, the traitor; 
and the twelfth, as in the case of the 
paladins, must be selected from one of 
the following names, aU of which are 
seated with the prince in the frontispiece 
attached to the History of Prince Arthur, 
compiled by sir T. M^ory in z^o: Sira 
Acoion, B^lamore, Beleobus, Belvoure, 
Bersunt, Bors, Ector de Maris, Ewain, 
Floll, Gaheris, Galohalt, Grislct, Lionell, 
Marhaus, Paginet, Pelleas, Percival, 
Superabilis, and Turquine. 

Or we may take from the Mabinogion 
the three battle knight^* Cadwr, 
Launcelot, and Owain; |he three 
** counselling knights,” Kynon, Aron, and 
Llywarch H€n ; the three ** diademed 
knights,” Kai, Tiystan, and Gwevyl; 
ana the three “ golden-tongued,” Gwalch- 
mal, Drudwas, and Eliwlod, many of 
which arc unknown in modern stoiy. 

Sir Walter Scott names sixteen of re¬ 
nown, seated round the king— 

TlMre Calaad Mt with nuuUy 
Y«t maiden meekness in bis face | 

Tbere of the Iron mace ; 

And lovelorn Tristrtm thara} 

Aad Dinadam, with lively gUnoa } 

And Lamwi, with the (airy lance; 

And Sffrdnd, with his looks asksmoe) 

Smnmr and Bthtidert, 

Why should I teU of numbers moMt 
Sir Car>, sir Banitr, and sir Aanr, 

Sir Caradac the keen. 

And gentle G€PwaiH*s courteous loaa, 

Hmttrdk Marts, and PtlUntrt, 

And LmnttlM, that arermora 

Looked aol'n^wisa oa the queen. 

StMi: BHdai ^ TrUrmaiM,, U. 13 (iSi#. 

SPaladins {The), twer/e 
fomotts warriors in Charlemagne’s court. 

(i) AsTOLPROf cousin of Rtdand, de¬ 
scended from Charles Martel A great 
boaster« fool-hardy, and singularly l^d- 
tome. It was Astolpho who went to the 
moon to fetdi back Orlando*! (iPofomTi) 
brain! wboa 

(a) fltRUMBRAS or Fierabsas, a Sara¬ 
cen, afteirwards converted and baptked. 

(3) FloRismart, the Jidtu AchdUs of 
Roland or Orlando. 

(4) GAYtEbON, the traitor, count of 
Mayenoe, Placed by Pant8 in the In- 
fomo. 

(5} MADGRts, in Italian Malaoigi, 


cousin to Rinaldo, and son of Beuves of 
Aygrcmont, He was brought up by 
Orlande the fairy, and became a great 
enchanter. 

(61 Namo or Nayme de Baviirc. 

(7) Ogier the Dane, thought to oe 
Holger the hero of Denmark, but some 
affirm that “Dane” is a corruption of 
Damni: so called because he was not 
baptized. 

(8) Oliver, son of Regnier comte do 
Gcnnes, the rival of Roland in all feats 
of arms. 

{9) Otuel, a Saracen, nephew to Fcr- 
ragus or Ferracute. He was converted, 
and married a daughter of king Charle* 
magne. 

(10) Rinaldo, son of duke Aymon, 
and cousin to Roland. Angelica fell in 
love with him, but he requited not her 
affection. 

(11) Roland, called Orlando in 
Italian, comte de Cenouta. He was 
Charlemagne's nephew, his mother being 
Berthe the king's sister, and bis father 
Millon. 

(za) One of the following names, all of 
which are called paradins, and probably 
supplied vacancies caused by death: 
B^n de Genevois, Geoffrey de Frisex, 
Guerin duo de Lorraine, Guillaume de 
I'Estoc, Guy de Bourgogne, Ho^ comte 
de Nantes, Lambert prince of Bruxelles, 
Richard due de Normandy, Riol du Mans, 
Samson due de Bourgogne, and 'Tbiery. 

*,* 'There is considerable resemblance 
between the twelve selected paladins and 
the twelve selected Table knights. In 
each case there were three pre-eminent for 
bravery: Oliver, Roland, and Rinaldo 
(paJadins\ \ Launcelot, Tristram, and La- 
moracke (Table knights). In each was a 
Saracen : Ferumbras if he paladin ); Palo- 
mides {the Table knight). In each was a 
traitor: Ganelon (the paladin) \ Mordred 
{t?u Table knight), like Judas Iscariot in 
the apostolic twelve. 

Who boor the bowt were knights ta Arthur’s reign, 
TwelTe they, and twelve the peers of Charlemain. 

Drydtn : Ths Firmer and the Leaf, 

Tvalwt WIbr VUMitm {The), the 
oifgizial corporation of the mastersingera. 
Hans Sachs, the cobbler of Nfimberg, 
was the most renowned and the most 
Toluminous of the mastersingers, but he 
was not one of the orimnal twdve. He 
lived 1494-1^6, and left behind 
tbirty-four folio vols. of MS.* containmg 
306 plays, X700 comic tales, and about 
4^ lyde poem!. 
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Flore Mam Sacha, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the 
gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios 
sang and laughed. 

L^ngftUim: Nurtmhtrf. 

The original corporation consisted 
of Heinrik von Mueglen, Konrad Harder, 
Master Altschwert, Master Barthel Regen- 
bogen (blacksmith), Master Muscabliit 
(tailor), Hans Bloti (barber), Hans 
Roscnblttt ^armorial painter), Sebastian 
Brandt (jurist), Thomas Murner, Hans 
F0I2 (surgeon), Wilhelm Weber, and 
Hans ^chs (cobbler). This last, though 
not one of the founders, was so superior 
to them all that he is always reckoned 
among the wise mastersingers. 

Twemlow {Afr.), first cousin to lord 
Snigsworth; “an innocent piece of 
dinner-furniture," in frequent requisition 
by Mr. and Mrs. Veneering. He is de¬ 
scribed as “grey, dry, polite, and suscep¬ 
tible to east wind;" he wears “first-gentle- 
man-in-Europe collar and cravat: ’ “ his 
cheeks are drawn in as if he had made 
a great effort to retire into himself some 
years ago, and bad got so far, but never 
any further." His great mystery is who 
is Mr. Vcnecring's oldest friend; is he 
himself his oldest or his new'cst acquaint¬ 
ance? He couldn't tell.— Dickens: Our 
Mutual Friend (1864). 

Twiokenliam [The Bard of), Alex¬ 
ander Pope, who lived for thirty years at 
Twickenham (1688-1744). 

Tvrifftythm (The Rev. Mr.), clergy¬ 
man at rasthwaile Farm, held by Farmer 
Williams,— Sir IV, Scott: Waverley 
(time, George II.). 

Twin Btethren (The Great), Castor 
and Pollux. 

Back comes the chief In triumph 
Who, In the nour of fight. 

Hath seen the Great Twlu Brethran 
In harness on hi$ right. 

Safe comes the shin to haven. 

Thro' billows ana thro' gaiet, 

U once the Great Twin BrethliMi 
Sit shining on the sails. 

MacauJay: Lays »/ Ancient Retm P* Battle 
of the LiOce RegUlus,'* xh, tSia). 

Twin Biamonda (The), two Cape 
diamonds, one of which is of a clear 
cinnamon colour, and was found in the 
river-bed of the Vaal. These, with the 
Dudley and Stewart diamonds, have all 
been discovered in Africa since iSya 

Twinnal) (TAe Hon. Mr,), a young 
mail who tbCA to India, intendmg to 
work himself into place by flattery; but, 
wholly mistaking character, he geti 
thrown into prison for treason. Twinestf 


talks to sir Luke Tremor (who ran away 
from the field of battle) of bis glorious 
deeds of fight; to lady Tremor (a 
grocer's daughter) of high birth, sup¬ 
posing her to be a descendant of the 
kings of Scotland ; to lord Flint (the 
sultan’s chief minister) of the sultan’s 
dubious right to the throne, and so on.— 
Inehbald: Such Things Are (1786). 

“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star," ela, 
in aequipedalian bombast thus— 

Coruscate, coruscate thy siiutll sclntUlatlaa, 
Whose rmtienali exceeds explanation; 

Exalted above this location infernal, 

A Braganss to tkbe in the regions supernal. 

E. C. A 

Twist (Oliver), the son of Mr. Brow»> 
low’s oldest friend and Agnes Fleming; 
half-brother to “ Monks." He was born 
and brought up in a workhouse, starved, 
and ill-treated; but was always gentle, 
amiable, and pure-minded. His asking 
for mote gruel at the workhouse because 
be was so hungry, and the astonishment 
of the officials at such daring impudence, 
is capitally \Q\di,--Dickens : Oliver Twist 
(*837). 

Twitcher {Harry). Henry lord 
Brougham tBrooml was so called from 
his 'habit of twitching his neck (1778- 
1868). 

Don’t yon rwcoBoct, North, som* ywn sgo that 
Murray's name wnt on our title-page; and that. t>eing 
alarmed for Subscription Jamie [xtr yames MacMin- 
t0sM] and Marry Twitcber, be . , . scratched his name 
witU-srHstm : N 0 €t€s AmbrasUsfur (iSaa-Sdi, 

TwitoEgr (Jemmy), a cunning and 
treacherous higbw^man in Macbeath’i 
gang.— Gay: The Beggar's Opera (1727). 

Twitchsr (Jemmy), the nickname oi 
John lord Sandwich, noted for his liaison 
with Miss Ray (1718-1792). 

When sly lommy Twitcher had smugged up his fium 
With a lick of court whitewash and pious gnmace. 
Avowing he went where three sisters of md. 

In hamuaea society, guttle and scold. 

Gray 

Two XhroTert (The), a tale in two 
chapters, by sir Walter Scott (1827), laid 
in the reign of George III. It is one of 
the ** jChronicles of the Canongate(see 
p. ao7), supposed to be told by Mr. 
Croftangry. Robin Oig M’Combich, a 
Highland drover, revengeful and proud, 
meets with Harry Wakefield, a Jovial 
Eogliidi drover, and quarrels with him 
about a pastttro-field. They figlu in 
Heskett^s ale-house, but ei:e separated, 
Oig goes on his way and gefs a dagger, 
with w^iich he mums to the k|e-hpuse# 
and stabs Harry, who b three pkyts 
drunk* Being tiiad for mutder* ot Is 
condeiniied m executed* 
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Two By«« of Oroaoo ( The), Athens 

fthd S]p^rta. 

Athens, the eye ef Greece, mtAYitir of erti 

And eloquence. 

Two Gontlemen of Vero'na, a 

drama by Shakespeare, the story of which 
is taken from the Diana of Monlcmayor 
Sixteenth century). The fa/e is this : 
^olheus and Valentine were two friends, 
and Proiheus was in love with a lady of 
VerOna, named Julia. Valentine went to 
sojourn in Milan, and there fell in love 
with Silvia, the duke's daughter, who was 
promised In marriage to Thurio. Pro- 
theus, being sent by his father to Milan, 
forgot Julia, fell in love with Silvia, and, 
in order to carry his point, induced the 
duke to banish Valentine, who became 
the captain of a bandit, into whose hands 
Silvia fell. Julia, unable to bear the 
absence of her lover, dressed in boy's 
clothes, and, going to Milan, hj^cd herself 
as a page to Protheus ; and i^hen Silvia 
was lost, the duke, with Thurio, Protheus 
and his page, went in quest of her. She 
was soon discovered, but when Thurio 
attempted to take possession of her, Va¬ 
lentine said to him, “ 1 dare you to touch 
her;” and Thurio replied, "None but 
a fool would fight for a girl" The duke, 
disgusted, gave Silvia to Valentine; and 
Protheus, ashamed of his conduct, begged 
pardon of Val^tine, discovered his page 
to be Julia, and married her (1595). 

Two Kinfft of Brentford (The). 
tn the duke 01 Buckingham's farce called 
The Rehearsal (1671), the two kings enter 
hand-in-hand, dance together, sing to¬ 
gether, walk arm-in-arm, and, to heighten 
the absurdity, they are made to smell of 
the same nosegay (act ii. 3). 

Two-X^fTgred Iffare (The), a 
gallows. Vice says to Tyburn— 

1 will kelp to brkU* the two4onttd maro. 

Lae mu cat , (1587). 

Two Foets of Croisic, a poem by 
Browning (1878), The two poets are: 
(i) Rin 4 Geniilhimme (bom 1610), page 
to the prince of Condd. He received the 
title of ** Royal Poet." (a) Paul Des- 
forgtt Maiiuird (bom nearly a century 
later]. Maillard*s story forms the subject 
of a ramotis play« Piron's AfRramanie, 

TwiMllloOe (Goad/), a nursem tale 
^ Oliver Gold^ttb (1765). Goody 
Two*shoes wal it vonr poor bhild, whose 
delight at having a jMir shoes was so 
ttnhounded thist she could not foibear 
teUliig every one she laet that she had 


“ two shoes: ” whence her nafti<^. She 
acquired knowledge and became wealthy. 
The title-page states that the talc is for 
the benefit of those— 

AVho Arom « «tat« of nm ind care, 

And haiHIng shoes but naif a pair, 

Thelx fortune and their fame should S« 

And eellop in a coach and dx. 

Two Stringa to Tour Bow, a 

farce by Jephson (1792)- I-azarillo, want¬ 
ing a master, enters the service of don 
Felix and also of Octavio at the same 
time. He makes perpetual blunders, 
such as giving letters and money to the 
wrong master; but it turns out that don 
Felix is donna Clara, the betrothed of 
Octavio. The lovers meet at the Eagle 
hotel, recognize each other, and become 
man and wife. 

Two Unlucky. In our dynasties 
two has been an unlucky number ; thus : 
Elhelred II. was forced to abdicate; 
Harold II, was slain at Hastings ; Wil¬ 
liam II. was shot in the New Forest; 
Henr)' II. had to fight for his crown, which 
was usurped by Stephen ; Edward U. was 
murdered at Berkeley Castle ; Richard II. 
was deposed ; Charles II. was driven into 
exile ; James II. was obliged to abdicate ; 
George II. was worsted at Fontenoy and 
Lawfcld, was disgraced by general Brad- 
dock and admiral Byng, and was troubled 
by Charles Edward the Young Pretender. 

Two or Three Berries. •*Yei 

gleaning grapes shall be left in it, as the 
shaking of an olive tree, two or three 
berries in the top of the uppermost 
bough.”— Isa. xvii. 6. 

The tree of life has been ihaJtwg , 

And but Bbw of os HAaer now. 

Like the prophet’s two or three beriUHi 
On the top of the uppermost bough. 

Len£hu«v‘ TheMegHnf* 

Twopenny Foet-bag (The), (See 

INTERCICPTED LETTERS, p. 535.) 

TyVaIt,.a fiery young nobleman of 
Verona, lady Capulet's nephew, and 
Tuliet's cousin. He is slain in cotpbat 
by Ro'meo.— Skaluspeare : Rcnrn and 
Juliet ( 1595 ). 

The name is given to the cat In the 
beast-epic called Reynard the Fox, Hetice 
Mercutio calls him ** rat-catcher ** 
iiT sc. th and when Tybalt demands of 
him, ♦*What wouldst thou have w!^ 
me?" Mercutio replies. "Good king 
cats, nothing but one of your nine lives'^ 
(act iii. sc. f7. 

Tybalt, a Lombard officer, la 
wHb Laura i^ece of duke Goii^lfibert 
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Hie story of Gondihert being unfinished, innocent, and modest With aU hSi 


no sequel of this attachment is given. 
Davenant: Gondiitri (died 1668). 

Tybalt or Tibert, the cat, in the 
beast-epic of Reynard the Fox (1498). 

Tyburn {Kings of), hangmen. 

Tyburn Tree {The), a gallows ; so 
called because criminals were at one time 
hung on the elm trees which grew on the 
banks of the Tyburn. The “ Holy Maid 
of Kent,” Mrs. Turner the poisoner, 
Felton the assassin of the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, 
lord Ferrers who murdered his steward. 
Dr. Dodd, and Mother Brownrigg, “all 
died in their shoes ” on the Tyburn tree. 

Since laws were made for every degree. 

To curb vice hi otfiors as well as la me {Mtuhtath\ 

I wonder we ha'nt better company 
’Neath Tyburn tree. 

Gay : Tht Beggai^t Qparm ( 17 *?). 

Tybumia, the district round about 
the Marble Arch, London. So called 
from the little bourne or stream named 
Tyburn. At one time, elm trees grew 
on the brook-side, and Roger de Morti¬ 
mer, the paramour of queen Eleanor, was 
bung thereon. 

Trebo, a vassal of the bishop of Traves, 
in the reign of kaiser Heniy IV, He 
promised to avenge his lord and master, 
who had been plundered by count Adal¬ 
bert, the leader of a bandit So, going to 
the count's castle, he craved a draught of 
water. The porter brought him a cup of 
wine, and Tycho said, “ Thank thy lord 
for bis charity, and tell him be shall meet 
with his reward.” Then, returning home, 
he procured thirty large wine-barrels, in 
each of which he concealed an armed 
retainer and weapons for two others. 
Each cask was then carried by two men 
to the count's castle, and when the door 
was opened. Tycho said to the porter, 
“lam come to recompense thy lord and 
master," and the sixty men cfeirled in the 
thirty barrels. When count Adalbert 
Went to look at the present, at a si^al 
given by Tycho the tops of the casks new 
ofif, and the ninety armed men slew the 
count end his brigands, and then burnt 
the castle to the groundL 
T Of course, the reader will instantly 
aee the resemblance of this tale to that 
oC **Ali Baba, or the Forty Thieves'* 
NigkU BMkriainmeni4)» 

Tjlme a frugal, hmiest, in¬ 

dustrious, skilful blacksmith of 
with bnf daughter, Alice* pretty^ jeyotts* 


frugality and industry, Wat found it very 
hard to earn enough for daily bread, and 
the tax-collectors came for the poll-tax, 
three groats a head, for a war to maintain 
our conquests In France. Wat had saved 
up the money, and proffered six groats 
for himself and wife. The collectors 
demanded three groats for Alice also, but 
Tyler said she was under 15 years of age, 
whereupon, one of the collectors havmg 
“ insulted her virgin modesty,” Wat felled 
him to the ground with his sledge-ham¬ 
mer. The people gathered round the 
smith, and a general uprising ensued. 
Richard IL sent a herald to Tvler to 
request a parley, pledging his royal word 
for his sale conduct. The sturdy smith 
appointed Smithfield for the rendezvous, 
and there Tyler told the king the people's 
grievances. While he was speaking, Wil¬ 
liam Walworth, the lord mayor, stabbed 
him from behind, and killed him (1381)4 
The king, to pacify the people, promised 
the poll-tax should be taken off, and their 
grievances redressed ; but no sooner had 
the mob dispersed than the rebels Were 
cut down wholesale, and many, being 
subjected to a mockery trial, were ia<* 
famously executed.— Southey: Wat Tyler 
(z^, published 1817). 

if Wat Tyler's sto^ greatly resembles 
that of Sicily, about a century previously 
(March 30,1282). The people of Palermo 
went as usual in procession on Easter 
Monday to vespers in a church a short 
distance from the city. The French 
government, suspecting rebellion, had 
ordered that no Sicilian (male or female) 
should carry any weapon, and as a certain 
lady of great beauty, a bride, and the 
daughter of a gentleman of fortune, was 
on her way to the church, a French 
soldier, named Drochet, seu^ her, and 
under pretence of searching for weapons 
bidden under her dress, offered her brutal 
and licentious violence. Her screams 
soon collected a crowd, and, led by the 
husband of the bride, the people fell on 
the whole French garrison. St. Reml, 
the French governor, fdl in the massacre^ 
and the father of the bride was set up k 
hi^lace. 

IT April 4, xdSa, at Catania, a young 
Frenchman named Jean Vigteada, 
attempted to take a aimilar Hbeotr with 
Julia vilkmelli, when her husband came 
unexpectedlv and killed the insiilter. 
The lady rushed thi ongh the stneeta, de* 
maiidtng vengeaiioe. and the people jput 
fiood el the f lendt to dcal^ 



TYLL OWLYGLASS, 


«S3 


TYRT^a 


Tyl3 Owlyg*lagti or Thyl Owle- 
by I'hurnas Murncr, a Franciscsia 
monk of Strasbourg (1475-1536); the 
English name of the German “Tyll 
Eulenspiegel.” Tyll is a mechanic of 
Brunswick, who runs from pillar to post 
as charlatan, physician, lansquenet, fool, 
valet, artist, and Jack-of-alhtrades. He 
undertakes anything and everything, but 
invariably **spoils the Egyptians" who 
trust in him. He produces popular pre- 
verbs, is brimful 01 merry mischief, droll 
as Sam Slick, indifferent honest as Gil 
Bias, light-hearted as Andrew Boyde, as 
full of tricks as Scapin, and as popular as 
Rotnn Hood. The book is crammed with 
observations, anecdotes, fables, bon mots, 
and facetise, 

(There are two good English versions 
of this popular picaresco romance—one 
printed by William Copland, and entitled 
The Merryt Jestt of a Man caUed HowU- 
gloJSt and the many Marvellms Thinges 
and Jtitti which he did in his Lyfe in 
Eastland; and the other published in 
i860, translated by K. R. H. Mackenzie, 
and illustrated by Alfred CrowquilL 
In lyao was brought out a modified 
and abridged edition of the German 
story.) 

To tvm mortmb lus It b«en granted to ««m Mch a 
plaoo tn tmivaruJ historv as Tf'U E'jlonsplarot 
Now. a/tar five centuries, Tyll’t 
aatJvo village U pointed out with pride to tha 
traveUer. and hf'i tombstone . . . still stands ... at 
iieUan. ftoar Lul>«ck, where, since 1350 jxu:], his once 
Aimble bones have been at rest.—C«r/jr/r. 


Tylwyth T«g, or the ‘‘Family of 
Beauty "—elves who “dance in the 
mooniigbt on the velvet sward," in their 
airy and flowing robes of blue and green, 
white and scarlet. These beautifid favs 
delight in showering benefits on the 
human race.—TUd Mabinegion (notCi p. 
a63). 

Tjnsamaa (a jy/. 1, Archibald IV. earl 
of Douglas. ^ called because be was 
always on the losing side. 

TJnMWi {JPrinters*), The ficdlowmg 
are those most generally used in book* 

printing*- 

Pica: The Reader’s Ha 

SmaU Pka : The Reader’s 


Jjmg Primer: The Reader's H 
Bourgeois: The Reader’s Handb 
Brimr: Tte Reader'* Handbook, b 
Mioimt Tbe Reeder's HaniSxKdc. bjr 

lba<ler*s Bandbool^ ^ R 


Tyre, in Dryden's satire of Absalom 
and A chitofhel, means Holland. ‘ ‘ Egypt, ’ 
In the same satire, means France. 

I mourn, my countrymsn, your lost estate . . • 
New all yeur liberties a Sfi^ are made, 

Egypt and Tynis intercept your trade. 

Pt. L (*«•*!. 

Tyra {Arckbiskof of), with the cru¬ 
saders .—Sir W. Scott: Tha Talisman 
(time, Richard 1.). 

Tyrian Cy'iiostirB (3 jr//.), Ursa 
Minor. Ursa Major is called by Milton 
“The Star of Arcady," from CaXisto, 
daughter of Lyca'on the first king of 
Arcadia, who was changed into this con¬ 
stellation. Her son Areas or Cynosfira 
was made the lesser Bear .—Pausanias : 
Itinerary of Greece, viii. 4. 

And thou Shalt be our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian Cynobure. 

AliUon : Camus, 343 f-jjg 

Tyri#, one of the archers in tbe 
Scottish guard of Louis XI.—Sir H'. 
Scott: Quentin Durward Edwaid 

IV.). 

Tyrie (The Rev. Michael), minister of 
Glcuorquhy .—Sir W. Scott: The High- 
land Widow (time, George II.). 

Tyrorlyplmg [the “ cheese-scoofer**}, 
one of the mouse princes slain m the 
battle of the frogs and mice by Lym- 
nisius (“ the laker "). 

Lymnistus good Tyrogirahas assails, 

Pnoce of the mice that haunt the Sowery vatai 

ILost to the milky fares and rural seat. 

He came to perish on tbe bank of fate. 

PmreuU: Batik »/the Frogs and feboiit syM#. 

Tjpnrel {Francis), the nephew of Mr. 
Mortimer. He loves Miss Aubrey “ with 
an ardent, firm, disinterested love.** On 
one occasion, Miss Aubrey was insulted 
by lord Courtland, with whom Terrel 
fought a duel, and was for a time in 
hiding; but when Courtland reoovered 
from his wounds, Tyrrel reappeai^ and 
ultimately married the lady of his affec¬ 
tion.— Cumberland! The Faskumable 
Lover (1780). 

Tyrral (JEranh) or Martigny ead of 
Etherington, son of the late earl and la 
oomtesse de Martigny his wife. He is 
supposed to be illegitumte. Frank is in 
love with Clara Mowlway, daughter of 
Mr. Mowbray of St. Ronan*a--^tr W* 
Scott: SU Rmum*$ WeU (thaw* OMee 
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TfXimoth a^Bcted by the SpatMiaa 
meir leader, becam his leys ifispiiMd ilia 
a p 



TYSON. 


UGOLINO. 


•oMIers to deeds of daring. The follow* 
ing is a translation of one of his martial 
longs;— 

Ol^ how jiqroui to &I1 In tho ftca of tbo foo, 

For eountiT and altar to dia I 
ftn «lot nor* If nobla no mortal can know. 

TluUi with chUdran and parents, heart-broken with woo. 

From home as an exile to fly. 

Uareoompensed labour, starvation, and scorn, 

Tho foot m tho ca^ve attend; 

Dtahoaoured his race, by rude foes overborne t 
Fmm altar, ftem countiy, from kith and kin tom; 

No broker, no sister, no friend. 

To the flekl. then I Be stronf, and acquit ye like men 
Who shall fear for his country to fall? 

Yo youftf ot. In ranks flrmly serried remain; 

Yo oiders, theufh weak, look on flight with disdain. 
And honour your fathnriandh call i 

S, C. B. 

The Spanish Tyrteeoi^ Manud Josh 
Qolntana, whose odes stimulated the 
Spaniards to vindicate their liberty at the 
OfQtbreak of the War of Independence 
(1772-1857). 

•. * We can tell the marvellous influence 
a song which takes hold of the popular 
fancy has on the spirit of the people. 
The Marseillaise acted like magic on the 
French at the Great Revolution. Lilli- 
htrlera had a more powerful effect than 
the Philippics of Demosthenes, in x688. 
Some of the Jacobite songs drove the 
Scotch almost mad with enthusiasm for 
the Young Pretender. And the music- 
hall doggerd, We don't want to Jtght, but 
h if ^ was very popular in 

tne Russian war of 2878. 

For **L{IU'burlflro,* ten Percy's XtUatttx, wm. 11. 
tik.itt.ns> 

(See Jingoes, p. 548; Kubla Khan. 
p. 593; Lilli-buelkeo, p, 613.) 

Tjson (Aa/d). a romantic young lady, 
who marries Frank Cbeeney.— Wyb^ 
Seeve: Farted, 


milildo, one of the crusaden. mature 
bi age. He had visited many regions. 
** from polar ooid to Ubya'i burning 
. adt” He and Charlm the Dane went to 
bring back Rinaldo from the enchanted 
OBSt^ Toijo : yermsAiem Delivered 

(xsTSh 

tfbaXU: aaft BfemAo. two men 
tent Honoria queen of Hungary, to 
temiif tlie dde^iY or^3qpbia« becauM the 
'Oiseeii was la um nath .to bninand 
idMhs, Imlh^tdy S6^ tdder- 


stood the object of their visit, she had 
the two men conflned in separate rooms, 
wterc they were made to earn their food 
by spinning.— Massinger: The Picture 
(1629). 

TTbe'da {Orbaneia ^), a painter who 
drew a cock so preposterously that be 
was obliged to write under it. " This is a 
cock," in order that the spectator might 
know what was intended to be repre¬ 
sented.— Cervantes: Don Quissote^ 11 . i, 3 
(»6 i5 ). 

ITberti (Farinata Degli), a noble 
Floreatlne, leader of the Ghibdiine 
faction. Dant8 represents him, in his 
Inferno, as lying in a fiery tomb not to 
be closed till the last judgment 

Uberto, count d‘£ste, etc.— Ariosto: 
Orlando Furiow (1516). 

trdallar, one who holds land by allo¬ 
dial tenure. Magnus Troil was a udaller. 
in sir W. Scott's Pirate (time, William 
IV.). 

Uda, the most learned of cooks, author 
of La Science de Gueule. He says. 
** Coquus nascitur non fit." That ** music, 
dancing, fencing, painting, and mechanics 
possess professors under 20 years of age. 
but pre-eminence ha cooking is never 
attained under 3a*' He was premier 
artiste to Louis XVI., then to lotd 
Sefton. then to the duke of York, then 
chrf de cuisine at Crockford*s. It is said 
that he (Quitted the earl of Sefton because 
one of his lordship's guests added pepper 
to his soup. He was succeeded by 
Francatelli. 

*.• Vatd, we are told, oommitled 
suicide (1671) during a banquet given by 
the prince de Conde, because the lobsters 
for the turbot sauce did not arrive in 
time. 

Tfdolpbo {The Mpsterm qf% a ro¬ 
mance by Mrs. Radehffe (1790). 

Vg9, natural son of Kiccolo 11^1. of 
Ferrara. His father bad for his second 
wife Parisi'na Malatesta, between whorn 
and Ugo a criminal siffchment arose. 
U^en Niecolo was iqlcN^ed thereof, he 
had both brought to open trial, and both 
were condemned to stufor dem by the 
common headsinaa.^/^l?^^>* ej 

Perrar0, ^ 

. Ufbli'liOi mmt of Ohowkleseii. • 
''leader oC'the .Gtteiidii 

srehbliii^ fnolied 4ho ftans 



ULAD 


ULRICA, 


»*ss 


ftgafnst him» his castle was attacked, two 
of his grandsons fell in the assault, and 
the couni himself, with his two sons and 
two surriving grandsons, were imprisoned 
in the tower of the Gualandi, on the 
Piazza of the Anziaai. Being locked in, 
the dungeon key was flung into the Arno, 
and all food was withheld from them. 
On the fourth day, his son Gaddo died, 
and by the sixth day little Anselm with 
the two grandchfldren “fell one by one.*’ 
Last of all the count died also (1288), 
and the dungeon was ever after called 
** The Tower of Famine.” 

Dant6 has introduced this story in his 
Jn/eme^ and represents Ugolino as de¬ 
vouring most voraciously the head of 
Rwgieri, while frozen in the lake of ice. 

Chaucer, in his Canterbury Tales, 
makes the monk briefly tell this sad 
ftory, and calls the count Hugeline of 
Pfae.” 

Oh thou PUa, shame t . . . WhJIf if nirao 
Kaportttd that thy castles were betrayed 
By yet no ri^ht hsdst thou 

To Btrotch his children on the rack . . . 

Thoir tender years . . . uncapable of guilt. 

DanU: Injkm*, xzzlil. {ijoo). 
aemember Uurolioo eondescends 
To eat the head of his arch-enemv 
The moment alter he poHtely ends 
Hbtale. 

Byr0m: Dm Juan, U. •} 

Ulad, Ulster. 

Whm Ulad's three champions Isy sleeplnf in gore. 

M—rt: IrisH MtiiiJUi, ir. <^*Aven^ng 
and Bright . . ." 1814). 

Ulft'siiAv queen of Islanda. She sent 
a golden shield to Charlemagne, to be 
glveil as a prize to his bravest knight, 
and whoever won it might claim the 
donor in marriage .—Ariosto : Orlando 
Fttrioso, zv. (x5x6). 

HXiJhriaL, the guiding star of Ireland. 

When nifht came down, I struck at times the want- 
teg boas. I struck and looked on high for fiery<h^red 
UtErin; nor absent was tbs star of heaeaa; it travatted 
sad betwwan the cloitds.—OwAin .■ TVesere, It. 

tnilll» the page of Gondibert'a jmuid- 
^e, and the faithful Ach&tfo of v^ndt- 
bm*B father. Ho cured Gondibert bv a 
cordial kept ia his sword-hilt.—Sir SV^ 

Davenanl: GondUert (died 1668). 

tnidn’s 8cm. Rodomont—nails.- 
Orlando Fitrioso (1516). 

mittr an enchantress who had no 
power over those who remained faithful 
to AUab and ^leir duty; but if any fell 
into error or «ini she had full power to do 
as she limd. llitts, when Misnar (sultan 
of India) miatruited the. |hotectioa of 
AUab« sou tmnsfonixed him into a toad. 
When the viiier Hoxw believed a false 


report, obviously untrue, she transformed 
him also into a toad. And when the 
princess Hemjunah, to avoid a marriti^c 
projected by her father, ran away with 
a stranger, her indiscretion placed her 
in the power of the enchantress, who 
transformed her likewise into a load, 
Ulin was ultimately killed by Misnar 
sultan of Delhi, who felled her to the 
ground with a blow .—Sir C* MoreU 
M. Ridley]: Tales of the Genii, vi, vui. 

{1751)- 

TTlliji, Fingal's aged bard, called "iba 
tweet voice of resounding Cona." 

XJlliiXy the Irish name for Ulster. 

He pursued the chase on UUin. on the mcMSi>coverc(l 
tip of Drumarcle .—Osstan ; Temora, ii. 

UUlzi’a Baughter (Lord), a voung 
lady who eloped with the chief of Ulva’s 
Isle, and induced a l)oatman to row them 
over Lochgyle during a storm. The boat 
was capsized just as lord Ulliu and his 
retinue reached the shore. He saw the 
peril, he cried in agony, "Come back, 
come back I and I’ll forgive your High¬ 
land chief; ” but it was too late,—the 
"waters wild rolled o'er his child, and 
he was left lamenting,”— Campbell: Lord 
Ullids Daughter (a ballad, 1^3}. 

tn-XsOCliUn, the guiding star of 
Lochlin or Scandinavia .—Osstan : Ca/A- 
Loda, ii. 

TTlrio, son of Werner (i.r. count of 
Siegendorfl. With the help of Gabor, 
he saved ine count of Stral'enheim from 
the Oder; but murdered him afterwards 
for the wrongs be had done his fitther 
and himself, especially in seeking lo 
oust them of the princely inheritance of 
Siegendorf .—Byron : Werner (xSaaju 

ITXiBX'CA, in Charles X/L, by J, SL 
Planche (1826). 

Blri'oa, a girl of great beauty and 
noble determination of character, natural 
daughter of Ernest de Fridberg. Drtsssed 
in the clothes of Herman (the deaf-and- 
dumb jailer-lad], she gets aooesi lo Ifew 
dungeon whene her father is confined os 
a ** prisoner of Stale,” and contrive his 
escape, but he is recaptured. Where- 
upon Christine (a young woman In the 
service of the countesS }Aaxit) goes 
direct to Frederick IL and bbiaw 
pardon.— Stirling: The Prisoner dfStattit 

Blri'oa. aiias Martha^ motte of 
Bertha the betrothed of Hereward (ay|Rf.L 
—Sir IV, Scott e Count Mobert ef fmm 
(time, Rufiis). 
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mri'ca^ daughter of the late ihane of 
Torcj^uilstone; alias Dame Urfried, an 
old sibyl at Torquilstone Castle. — Sir XV. 
Scott: IvanhoeXimse^^ Richard I.). 

Ulster ( The kings of). The kings of 
Ulster were called O'Neil; those of A/w«- 
steTt O'Brien ; of Connaught ^ O'Connor; 
of Leinster, MacMorrough ; ond of Meath, 
O'Melagblin. 

ui'tima Thule (a syl,), the ex¬ 
tremity of the world ; the most northern 
l^int known to the ancient Romans. 
Pliny and others say it is Iceland ; Cam¬ 
den sap it is one of the Shetland Islands. 
It is the Gothic tiule (' * the most remote 
land "). 

Tibi serviat ultima Thul4. 

y%rgit: Gtorgics, I. $x 

Ultimiui Romano'rum, Horace 
Walpole (1717-1797). 

UlTfagre, the fierce Dane, who mas¬ 
sacred the Culdees of lo'na, and having 
bound Aodh in iron, carried him to the 
diurch, demanding of him where he had 
concealed the church treasures. At that 
moment a mysterious gigantic figure in 
white appeared, and, taking Ulvfagre by 
the arm, led him to the statue of St. 
Columb, which instantly fell on him and 
Jdlted him. 

The tottering image was dashed 
Down from its lofty pedestal; 

On UlvfagTc's heUn tt crashed, 
iialmet, and skull, and flesh, and bralm, 
tt crushed as millstones crush the grain. 

CampUU : RtuUutv (iSis^ 

Uljsses, a corrupt form of Odusseut 
iO-du^-sueeX the king of IthAca. He 
IS one of the chief heroes in Homer's 
tliadt and the chief hero of the Odyssey, 
Homer represents him as being craftily 
wise and mil of devices. Virgil ascribes 
to him the invention of the Wooden 
Hors& 

N.B.—Ulysses was very unwilling to 
join the expedition to Troy, and pretended 
to be mad I'hiis, when Palamed^s came 
to summon him to the war, he was sowing 
salt instead ot barley. 

Ufysm*i Bow, Only Ulysses could 
draw this bow, and he c6uld shoot an 
arrow from It through twelve rings. 

^ William the Conqueror had a bow 
which no arm but his own could bend. 

% Robin Hood's bow could be bent by 
no hahd but his own. 

If Statius says that no one but Ka- 
pftneus [Jiraf*»a-nuce] cotdd poise his 
spear— 

ifW Wfmwi VMHtr «rttli<tiMl ctidrcled shotM, 

Not to b« p«MMd but by hU baud atlouc. 

rkasid, 9, 


Ulysses's Dog, Argus, which recognized 
his master after an absence of twenty 
years. (See Tmeron, king Roderick’s 
dog. p. 1094.) 

(Rowe wrote, in 1706, the tragedy of 
Ulysses, founded on the old mythic story. 
And Tennyson wrote his poem of Ulysset 
in 1842.) 

Ulysses and Polyphexnos. 

Ulysses and his crew, having reached 
the island of Sicily, strayed into the cave 
of PolyphSmos, the giant Cyclops. Socm 
as the monster returned and saw the 
strangers, he seized two of them, and, 
having dashed out their brains, made his 
supper off them, "nor entrails left, nor 
yet their marrowy bones; ” then stretched 
he his huge carcase on the floor, and went 
to sleep. Next morning, he caught up 
two others, devoured them for his break¬ 
fast, then stalked forth into the open air, 
driving his flocks before him. At sun¬ 
down he returned, seized other two for 
his supper, and, after quaffing three bowls 
of wine, fell asleep. Then it was that 
Ulysses bored out the giant’s we with a 
green olive stake heated in the fire. The 
monster roared with pain, and after 
searching in vain to seize some of his 
tormentors, removed the rock from the 
mouth of the cave to let out his goats 
and sheep. Ulysses and his companions 
escaped at the same time by attaching 
themselves to tl^c bellies of the sheep, 
and made for their ship. Polyphemos 
hurled rocks at the vessel, and nearly 
succeeded in sinking it, but the fu^tives 
made good their flight, and the blinded 
monster was left to lament his loss of 
sight .—Homer : Odyssey, ix. 

If An extraordinary parallel to this tale 
is told in the third voyage of Sinbad the 
sailor. Sinbad's vessd was driven by a 
tempest to an island of pygmies, anil, 
advancing into the interior, the crew came 
to a *' high palace,** into which they 
entered. At sundown came home the 
giant, ** tall as a palm tree; and in the 
middle of bis forehead was one eye, red 
and fiery as a burmitg coal.** Soon as 
he saw the intruders, he cauj^t op the 
fattest of them and roasted him for his 
supper, then lay down to sleep, and 
" snor^ louder than thunder.'* At day¬ 
break he left the palace, but at nidi 
returned, and made his meal off anomr 
of the crew. This was repeat^ a third 
night; bat* wbtie the monster ^ept. 
Sinbad, with a red-fxot spit, sooi^ped out 
his eye. ** The pain he sofferea aMide 
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him grofta hideously/* and he fumbled 
about the place to catch some of his tor¬ 
mentors “on whom to glut his rage;** 
but not succeeding in this, he left the 
palace, “bellowing with pain." Sinbad 
and the rest lost no lime in making for 
the sea; but scarcely had they pushed 
off their rafts when the giant approached 
with many others, and hurled huge stones 
at the fup^tives. Some of them even 
ventiued into the sea up to their waists, 
and every raft was sunk except the one 
on which Sinbad and two of his com¬ 
panions made their escape.— Arabian 
Nights (“Sinbad the Sailor/* third 
voyage). 

T Another similar tale occurs in the 
Basque legends, in which the giant's 
name is Tartaro, and his eye was bored 
out with spits made red hot. As in the 
previous instances, some seamen had 
inadvertently wandered into th# giant's 
dweiUng, and Tartaro had banqtj^ted on 
three of them, when bis eye was scooped 
out by the leader. This man, like 
Ulysses, made his escape by means of 
a ram, but, instead of clinging to the 
ram*s belly, he fastened round his neck 
the ram's bell, and threw over his back a 
iheep-skin. When Tartaro laid his hand 
on the skin, the man left it behind and 
made good his escape. 

*,• That all these tales are borrowed 
from one source none can doubt. The 
Iliad of Homer had been translated into 
S3nriac by Theophilus Edessenes, a Chris¬ 
tian Maronite monk of mount Lib&nus, 
during the caliphate of Hirun-ur-R&shid 
(A.1X 786-809). (Sec Notes and Queries, 
April 19, 1879.) 

The Ulysses of Brandenburg, Albert III. 
elector of Brandenburg, also called “ The 
German Achillas*’ (1414-1486). 

The Ulysses of the Highlands, sir Evan 
Cameron, lord of Lochiel [Lok,keer\, and 
stimamed “The Black*' (died 1710). 

*. * It was the son of sir Evan who was 
called “The Gentle Lochiel" 
tPrmlKniv in Pope's MareU Essays 
(Bpkit. I.), It intended for Bubb Dod* 

trailirft {Obsegnious}, in Garth's IHs- 
pematy, is meant for Dr. Gould (1699). 

' Umltrial' (a syl), the tutelar angel 
of Thomas the apostle, once a Sadducee» 
and always hard of ootivictiom-^AVIc;^ 
staeht The Messiah, Ul (1748). 

a sprite whom 
Spleen supplies with a Dagful of “sighs, 


sobs, and cross words," and a vialliil of 
“ soft sorrows, melting grief, and ftowing 
tears. *' When the baron cuts off Belinda^ 
lock of hair, Urabriel breaks the vial over 
her, and Belinda instantly begins sighing 
and sobbing, chiding, weeping, and pout¬ 
ing.— Pope: Pape of the Loch (171a). 

Umbriel. a duskv, melancholy sprita 

Aa eyer auUied tno fair face of 

Down to the central earth, his proi>er scene, 

Rapatred, to search the gloomy cave of Sptaan. 

Atf/a ^th€ Lock, canto iv. 13, ele. 

U'na, truth personified. Truth is so 
called because it is one, whereas Error is 
multiform. Una goes, leading a hunb 
and riding on a white ass, to the court of 
Gloriana, to crave that one of her knights 
might undertake to slay the dragon which 
kept her father and mother prisoners. 
The adventure is accorded to the Red 
Cross Knight, and the two start forth 
together. A storm compels them to seek 
shelter in a forest, and when the storm 
abates they get into Wandering Wood, 
where tliey are induced by Archimago to 
sleep in his cell A vision is sent to the 
knight, which causes him to quit the cell; 
and Una, not a little surprised at this 
discourtesy, goes in seach of him. In her 
wanderings she is caressed by a lion, who 
becomes her attendant. After many ad¬ 
ventures, she finds St. George ** the Red 
Cross Knight; " be bad slain the dragon, 
though not without many a fell wound; 
so Una takes him to the bouse of Holi¬ 
ness, where he is carefully nursed; and 
then leads him to Eden, where th^are 
united in marriage.— Spenser: FaitU 
Queene, i, (1590). 

Um, one of Flora M'Ivor's attend¬ 
ants.— Sir W. Scott: Waverley (time, 
George II.). 

Unborn Doctor {The), of Moor- 
fields. Not being bom a doctor, he called 
himself “The Un-born Doctor." 

ITncas, son of Chingachcook, sur- 
named “Deer-foot"— Fenimore Cooper: 
Last^ the Mohicans; The Pathfinder; 
and The Fioneer, 

Undo Xbomiui, the hero and title of 
a book by Joel C. Harris. Unde Remua 
is represented as an old plantation daikon 
with great store of tales and soi^ tllas- 
trative of ne^o folklore, dealing chi^y 
with “Brer (Za, Brother] Rabbit, “Beet 
Fox," and other animal charaoers-^great 
favourites with the children of oofb 
England and America. 

Uadi Sam, the United Staiea 
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Govehiment} so called from Samuel 
Wilson, one of the inspectors of pro¬ 
visions in the American War of Inde- 
denca Samuel Wilson was called by 
workmen and others ’'Uncle Sam,'* 
and the goods which bore the contractor's 
initials, E’A. U*S. (meaning "Elbert 
Anderson, United States"), were read 
" Elbert Anderson,” and " uncle Sam." 
The joke was too good to die, and Uncle 
Sam became synonymous with U.S, 
(United States). 

tTnole Toby. (See Toby, p. iii6,) 

Unole Tom, a negro slave of un¬ 
affected piety, and most faithful in the 
discharge of all his duties. His master, a 
humane man, becomes embarrassed in his 
affairs, and sells him to a slave-dealer. 
After passing through Various hands, and 
suffering intolerable cruelties, he dies.— 
Mrs,B. Stffwe: Uncle TonCs Cabin 

*.* The original of this character was 
the negro slave subsequently ordained 
and called "the Rev. J. Henson." He 
was in London 1876, 1877, took part in 
several religious services, and was even 
presented to her majesty queen Victoria. 

TTuoommercial TraToller (The), 
twenty-eight miscellaneous papers pub¬ 
lished by Dickens in the Year Round, 
and reproduced in x86a 

XTncaznber (StX another name for 
St, Wilgeforte: Sir Thomas More says— 

Th« women hath* chanj^d her name . . . because 
they reken that for a pecke of otos she wU not falle te 
mununber them of their housbondes.—p. <9$. 

XIiLdergfroTixid Bailroad (The), a 
term used in the United States as the 
embodiment of the various ways by which 
^ves from the southern states made their 
escape either to the north or to Canada. 

Undine [Oon-deen\ a water-sylph, 
who was In early diildhood changed for 
the young child of a fi^erman living cm 
a ^peninstila near an enchanted forest. 
One day, sir Huldbrand took shelter in 
the fisherman's hut, fell in love with 
Undine, and married her. Being thus 
united to a man, the sylph received a soul 
Not long affer the wedding, sir Huld- 
bnmd returned homeward; but stopped 
in the city which lay on the other 
ilde pf the foreirt, and met there Bertalda, 
a Imughtt beau^. Sir Huldbrand and 
his bride invited B«rtalda to go with them 
to thdr hornet the Castle Ringstettift. 
For a tfitne the knight was trouhM with 
vi^ons, bill Undine had ineisth ol» 
WkQ domd up» end thus orevepied 


water-sprites from getting into the castle. 
In time, the knight neglectedhis wife and 
became attached to Bertalda, who was in 
reality the changeling. One day, sailing 
on the Danube, Huldbrand rebuked Un¬ 
dine in his anger, and immediately she 
was snatched away by sister sylphs to her 
water home. Not long after, the knight 
proposed to Bertalda, and the wedding 
day arrived. Bertalda requested her maid 
to bring her some water from the well; 
so the cover was removed, Undine rose 
from the upheaving water, went to the 
chamber of sir Huldbrand, kissed him, 
and be died. They buried him, and a 
silver stream bubbled round his grave; 
it was Undine who thus embraced him, 
true in life and faithful in death. la 
Motie Fouqui: Undine (1807). 

•. * This romance is founded on a tale by 
Theophrastus Paracelsus, in his Treatise 
an Elemental Sprites. 

Unfortunate Iiady (Elegy to the 
Memory of an), by Pope (1717). The lady 
meant is supposed to be Mrs. Weston, 
who was separated from her husband. 

Ungrateful Bird (The). The pewit 
or green plover is so called in Scotland. 

The graeo plow et pewit... It called ' the un* 
jfratefuibird,* for that ft comes to Scotland to breed, 
end then returas to Englvid with Its yottna to feed 
the enemy.—Ce/Zkrirw Ewrr.‘ L$tttrs/r*m JNvrtM 
tt/" Scotland (x;^. 

Ungrateful Oueet (The), a soldier 
in the army of Philip of Mactidon, who 
bad been hospitably entertained by a 
villager. Being asked by the king what 
be could give him in reward tor his 
services, the fellow requested he might 
have the farm and cottage of his late 
host Philip, disgusted at such baseness, 
bad him branded with the words, The 
Ungrateful Guest. 

U'nioorn. The unicorn and lion are 
always like oat and dog, and as soon as 
a lion sees hb enemy he betakes him to 
a tree. The unicorn, in his blind fury 
running peU-meli at hb foe, darts hts horn 
£ut into the tree, and then the lion %lb 
upon him and devours 
Hiitorim Animalium (X55X-87). . 

W«vt thw tho tmlcom, prtdo aad wntb would era- 
found the*, and make thtno own aelf thO oottquaait «f 
thy j TOttenoT t«b stedM* 

UuigauituE, the name given to t|ia 
famous bull issued by pope Clement Xl# 
in X713, a^uinst the much translation 
the New Te^ment with aotei^ Iqr Pi#* 
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trnl(|tie (Tke), Jean Paul Richter, 
•vhose romances are quite unique and 
belong to no school (1763-1825). 

UniTersal Doctor, Alain de Lille 
(1114-1203). 

•. * Sometimes Thomas Aquinas is also 
called Doctor Universdlis (1224-1274). 

Universal Passion [The), or The 
Love of Fame," by Young, 1725 (1827-8). 
It brought the author ^3000 (worth above 

5000 at the present time). 

Universal Prayer (The), a para¬ 
phrase of the Lord’s Prayer, by Pope 

(1738). 

Unknown [The Great), sir Walter 
Scott, who published the Waverley novels 
anonymously (1771-1832). 

Unlearned Parliament ( The). 
The parliament convened by Henry Iv. 
at Coventry, in Warwickshire (1404), was 
so called tecause lawyers were excluded 
from it. # 

Unlioked Bear, a lout, a cub. It 
used to be thought that the bear brought 
forth only a shapeless mass of flesh, 
which she licked into shape and life after 
birth. 

Like to • chaos, or an ontteked bear<wbelfs 

That carries ao Impression like the dam. 

Skmkesptare: j lienry VI. act ill. ac. a (1595). 

Unlnoky. (Sec M, p. 644; Thui- 
TEEN, p. 1097; Thursday, p. 1106; etc.) 

Unlnoky Poseeeadone, the gold of 
Nibelungen and the gold of Tolosa (p. 
434), Graysteel (p. 4^), Harmonia’s 
necklace (p. 470), Sherborne, in Dorset¬ 
shire (p. g^), etc. 

The Kon-i-noor diamond, called in 
India *‘The Accursed Stone,** was sup¬ 
posed by the Hindus to bring 111 luck to 
Its possessor. Every owner ^ter the six¬ 
teenth experienced misfortune. The six¬ 
teenth was assassinated; then the East 
India Company Mer the war in the 
Punjaub) carriw it off, but soon after¬ 
ward ceased to exist. It was then pre¬ 
sented to the queen, and Immediately 
afterwards lord Dalhousie (governor- 
general of India) died; then followed the 
duke of Wellinpon, who gave the first 
cutting of it; men the prince consort; 
and then foBowed the Indian Mutiny. 
(Sec p. s8a) 

UairtaAy (JAr), Ethelred II. (♦, 978- 
iozi)» 

Unready " does not muan never 


ready or prepared,’* but laddng rede, i,fk 
“wisdom, judgment, or kingcraft." 

Unreason {The abbot of) ^ or Fathbi 
Howleglas, one of the ma^uers at 
Kennaquhair.— Sir W. Scott: The Abbot 
(time, ^ixabeth). 

Unwashed ( The Great), the common 
people. It was Burke who first applied 
this term to the artisan class. 

Upholsterer (The), a farce by 
Murphy (1758). Abraham Quidnunc, 
upholsterer, in St Martin's-in-the-Fields, 
being crazed with politics^ so neglects 
his business for the affairs of Europe, 
that he becomes a bankrupt; but at this 
crisis his son John, who h^ married the 
widow of a rich planter, returns from the 
West Indies, pays off his father's debts, 
and places him in a position where he 
may indulge his love for politics without 
hampering himself with business. 

Ura'nia, sister of Astrophel (sir Philip 
Sidney), is the countess of Pembroke. 

Urania, alster unto Astrophel, 

In whose brave mind, as in a golden ooffisr. 

All heavenly {fiUts and riches lock&d are. 

More rich than pearls of Ind. 

SjPenser: Colin Clouts Com* Horn* Again (%Sggi. 

Ura'xiia, daughter of the king of Sicily, 
who fell in love with sir Guy (eldest soo 
of St. George, the patron saint of England). 

Johnson: The Seven ChampionSt 
etc., Hl 2 (1617). 

Ura'nian Veniui, i.e. “Celestial 
Venus, ' the patroness of chaste and pure 
love. 

Venus pandtmos or popularis Is the 
Venus of the animal passion called 
“ love. ’ 

Venus etaira or arnica Is the Venus „lif 
criminal sensuality. 

The seal was Cupid bent above a scroll. 

And o’er his heira Uranian Venus baaf 

And raised the bliadin£ bandage firpiA Us ewM. 

Tmnyson : Th* Primess, t (WSo^t 

Urban (Sylvdnus), the inipotiietical 
editor of the Gentlemans Magasdne^2 
magazine which was first pubushed in 
1731, and has been issued without auy 
break from then until now. 

In the summer of tSss t had h|>artnieiibi la Ufi Ktn 
Verte, Brussids. My beatnitu . . . a M. UllHtfB. . 
informed j&e that he was of UaeM da a c a nt from an 
Engfrchman of that name,. . . whoaa pmwwwiaii waw 
** Syiyain.’*-»S«e Notes and > 

Urobin, a hedgehog, a mischkyoiai 
little fellow, a dwaif, au ^ ^ 

Wall drem iDoa anfritai.. 

^n^aiiarrfrafVi^ a 


art' A v* 
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CTreiu^ the ^yptian snake, crowned 
with a mitre, and typical of heaven. 

UrCriftd (D*me), an old sibyl at Tor- 
quilstone Castle; mlias Ulrica, daughter 
of the late thane of Torquilstone.— Sir 
W, Scoit: IvMhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Urgmn, a human child stolen by the 
kina of the fairies, and brought up in elf- 
land. He was sent to lay on lord Richwd 
the curse of the slc^less eye ” for killing 
his wife’s brother. Then, said the dwarf 
to Alice Brand (the wife of lord Richard). 
’* if any woman will sign my brow thrice 
with a cross, I shall resume my proper 
form." Alice signed him thrice, and 
Urgan became at once the fairest knight 
in ^ Scotland," and Alice recognized in 
him her own brother Ethert,— Sir W, 
Scoit: Lady of the Lake, iv. 13 (1810). 

XTrifaiada, a potent fairy in the Amadis 
of Gaul and other romances of the Carlo- 
mgian cycle. 

TMs Uiaanda s«ttai«d to Im awmr« of her owa Im- 

Xrr'jgel, one of Charlemagne’s pala¬ 
dins, mmous for his enormous strength. 

TTriel (3 syl,) or Zarafil, the angel 
who is to sound the resurrection trumpet. 

Koran. 

Uriel, one of the seven great spirits, 
whose station was in the sun. The word 
means ** God's light" (see 2 Esdras iv., 
T., X. 28). 

TiM «feluui|ral Uriel, ooe of the seren 

Who in GodTt presence, nearest to His throaw 

Stand reedy at command. 

MUitm : Pmrmdis4 L$$t, ffl. 64t, etc. (tWsl. 

•. * Longfellow calls him *' the minister 
of Mars," and says that he inspires man 
with ** fortitude to bear the brunt and 
differing of life."— The Golden Legend^ iii. 
(1851). 

irri«n, the foster-father of prince 
Madoc. He followed the prince to his 
settlement in North America, south of the 
Missouri (twelfth onxmej).Southey: 
Madoe (X805}. 

Urixn, in Garth's Dispensary ^ is de¬ 
signed for Dr. Atterbury. 

Uflitt was elril end net veld Otmem, 

Had hmnonr and oo u rte ou s confldonce, « .. 

Comtent at Sseata end eeeS decocita knew, 

And eeen aa tfce des aert eppeared, withdrew. 

Th* IHsymsmry. i (xiMK 

Urim mA Tlmmiiilwi was the 
** stone " whidti gave light in the ark. 
Oor venAon says that Gm commanded 
Noah to raake amAndow^ but the transla¬ 


tion should bo ** to make a light.•* <Sec 
Paracelsus : Urim and Thummim.) 

Urim and Tliummim, the spec¬ 
tacles given by an angel to Joseph Smith 
(i8e5'*it44), founder of the Mormon sect, 
to enable him to read the revelation 
written in “reformed Egyptian" on the 
plates hidden at the foot of a mountain 
in Ontario. These spectacles arc described 
as “two transparent stones set in the rim 
on a bow fastened to a breastplate." Smith 
deciphered the plates, and Oliver Cowdeir 
took down the words, “ because Smith 
was no scholar," 

Urra'oa, sister of Sancho 11 . of Castile, 
and queen of ZamOra.— Poema del Cid 
Campeador (1128). 

Urre {Sir), one of the knights of the 
Round Table. Being wounded, the king 
and his chief knights tried on him the 
effect of “handling the wounds" U.e. 
touching them to heal them), but failed. 
At last, sir Launcclot was invited to try, 
and as he touched the wounds they 
severally healed.— Arthurian Romance. 

^ In the old Celtic romances a simila; 
jpft is ascribed to Finn (Fin^). Thus, 
in The Pursuit if Granta. Finn refuses, 
through love-jealousy, to convey water in 
the closed palms of his two hands to 
the dying Dermal O’Dyna, wounded in 
the chase, though urged thereto by the 
assembled heroes. 

Urria (iSfr John), a parliamentary 
leader.— Sir W. Scott: Legend tf Mont¬ 
rose (time, Charles I.). 

Urws Major, Calisto, daughter of 
Lycion, violated by Jupiter, and converted 
by Juno into a bear; whereupon the king 
of gods and men placed her in the Zodiac 
as a constellation. The Great Bear is 
also called “ Hellic8 " (see p. 99). 

Uraa Major. Dr. Johnson waa so 
called by Boswell's father (1709-1784). 

Mf fathtr’i optelM of Dr. lehnson maj b* omijoc- 
turaa from tko aaiM M afterwiud* gar* hfaa, wmeJt 
was **Unw Major:'* tmt it is not tnio, as has baan 
reportod, that it was la eonsoquanoa of iw Mjrtagtbat 
ha was a coastdOatioa of caoius and BUnratitta.— 
M0rmuU (z79>). 

Uraw Minor, also called Cynosdra 

the dog's tail"}, from Itsl circular sweep. 
Tlie pole-star is « in the tail. 

** Why. Tom, your wifa’s a parfhet atari 
la truth, ao waanan's Snar.** 

Says Tam, ** Your simila Is juiC, 

Uy wi^s aa Ursa Minor.’' 

g.C 4 r. 

Ursol {Zedehias), tbs imprisoned rival 
Of the emperor Alexios Comnious of 
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Greece.— Sir IV. Scftt: Ctiati Robtricf 
Farts (time, Rufus). 

tra'siTLiL mother of Elsie, and wife 
of Gottlieb \Got 4 €eb\ a cottag:e farmer of 
Bavaria.— Hartmann van dtr Aue: Poor 
Henry (twelfth century) ; Longfellow: 
Golden Legend 

Ursula, a gentlewoman attending on 
ll^TO.^Shakesyeare: Much Ado about 
AWAw/{i6oo). 

Ur'ffXtla, a silly old duenna, vain of 
her saraband dancing; though not fair, 
yet fat and fully forty. Don Diego leaves 
Leonora under her charge ; but Lcander 
5O0n finds that a little flattery and a few 
gold pieces will put the dragon to sleep, 
and leave him free of the garden of his 
Heisptndhs.—BicJkersfaf: The Padlock 
(1768). 

TJr'fllUa {Sister}, a disguise assumed at 
St. Bride’s by the lady Margaret de Haut- 
lieu.— Sir W. Scott: Castle Dangerous 
(time, Richard I.). # 

tlr'sula (Saint), daughter of Dianotus 
king of Cornwall (brother and successor 
of Caradoc king of Cornwall). She was 
asked in marriage by Conan [Meriadoc] 
of Armorica or Little Britain. Going to 
France with her maidens, the princess 
was driven by adverse winds to Cologne, 
where she and ** her 11,000 virgins " were 
martyred by the Huns and Piets (October 
91, 937). Visitors to Cologne are still 
shown piles of skulls and l^nes heaped 
in the wall, faced with glass, which the 
verger asserts to be the relics of the 
martyred virgins; but, like Iphis, they 
must have changed their sex since death, 
for most undoubtedly many of the bones 
are those of men and boys.—Sec Geoffrey: 
British History, v. 15, 16 (1142). 

N.B,— A calendar in the Freisingen 
Codex notices them as SS, XI. M. VIR- 
GINUM,” i,e. »'*deven holy virgin mar¬ 
tyrs ; ” but, by making the " M " into 
a Roman figure equal 1000, we have 
XIM =5 11,000; so iiic = 300. 

N.B,—Ursula is the Swabian vrsul or 
hbrsel (“the moon"), like Hulda in 
Scandinayian mythology. If this solution 
{8 aetiepted, than the “ virgins who bore 
her company” are the stars. Ursul is 
the Scandinavian Hulda. 

•.* 'Those who assert the legend to be 
based on a &ct, have supplied the follow¬ 
ing names as the most noted of the 
idrgins, and, as there arc but eleven 
given, It favours the Freisingen Codex: 


(1) Ursula, (a) Sencia or Seiida, (3! 
Gregoria, (4) Pinnosa, (5) Mardia, ( 5 ) 
Sau^, (7) Brittola, (8) Satumina, t 9 i 
Rabacia, Sabatia, or Sambatia, (xo) Sor 
turia or Satumia, and (11) Palladia. 

N.B.-~In if37 was celebrated with 
grwt splendour the sixteenth centenaiy 
“ jubilee of their passion." 

Bright Ursula th« third, who undertook to gutde 
The eloYea thousand maids to Little Britain seat, 

By seas and bloody men devoured as they went; 

Of which we find teese four have been tor saints pe» 
(erred. 

And with their leader still do live encalendered t 
St. Apies, Cor'duLi, Odlllla, Fiereace, which 
With wondrous susaptueus shrines those affes 
enrich 
At Cullen. 

DrmytoH : Ptly^lHon^ sxiv. (tan|. 

Use of Pests. David once said hs 
could not imagine w'hy a wise deity should 
have created such things as spiders, idiots» 
and mosquitos ; but his life showed they 
were all useful to him. at any rate. Thus^ 
when he fled from Saul, a spider spun 
its web at the mouth of the cave, and 
Saul, feeling assured that the fugitive 
could not have entered the cave without 
breaking fhe web. passed on without 
further search. Again, when he was 
taken captive before the king of Gath, he 
feigned idiocy, and the kin^ dismissed 
him, for he could not believe such a 
driveller could be the jjeat champion who 
had slain Goliath, (jnee more, when he 
entered into the tent of Saul, as he was 
crawling along, Abner, in his sleep, tossed 
his legs over him. David could not stir, 
but a mosquito happened to bite the leg 
of the sleeper, and. Abner shifting it, 
rabbled David to effect his escape.— The 
Talmud . (See Virgil’s Gnat, p. 1x79.) 

Vwd XTp, an English version of 
VHomme Blasi. of Felix Auguste Duvert, 
in conjunction with Auguste Theodore de 
Lauzanne. Charles Mathews made this 
dramatic trifle popular in England.—- 
Boucicault: C/sed Up (1845). 

UseleM Parliameat (ThoV the first 
parliament held in the reign of Charles L 
uune 18, 1625). It was adjourned to 
Oxford in Au^t, and dissolved twelve 
days afterwards. 

Uanach or Usna. Conor king of 
Ulster put to death by treachery the 
three sons of Usnach. This led to the 
desolating f^ar against Ulster, whi(^ 
terminal^ in the total destructioti of 
Eman. This is one of the three tragic 
stories of the ancient Irish. The other two 
are The Death of the Childrmt eff Touram^ 
and The Deat^ of ike Childrm of {in 
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falls th« swift sword of EtUi 
On Moa who tho broTO sons of Usos botrarod 1 . * • 
^rtho rod ^ud that hun? ovsr Conor’s daric dwoUlnf 
iPTbon Xmd*s threo chunploas laj steopiaff In 
geso. . . 

Wo swoot to orongo thorn. 

MtMits, hr. (** Avonghig osd 
Bright. . (x8i4). 


Utfta quftdQ of Burjifundy, mother of 
Kriemhild and Gttnther .—Tht Nibelun- 
ffen JJed (twelfth century). 


the **whlte*bosomed daughter 
of Herman." She dwelt by '*Thano*f 
stream," and was beloved by FrothaL 
When Fingal was about to slay Frothal, 
She interposed and saved his life.— 
Ossian: CarrU^Thura, 


Utliali son of Larthmor petty king of 
Berratbon (a Scandinavian island). He 
dethroned his father, and. bei^ very 
handsome, was beloved by Nina-Tho'ma 
(daughter of a neighbouring prince), who 
eloped with him. Uthal proved incon¬ 
stant, and, confining Nina-Thoma in a 
desert island, fixed his affections on 
another. In the mean time. Ossian and 
Toscar arrived at Berrathon. A fight 
ensued, in which Uthal was slain in 
single combat, and Larthmor restored to 
his throne. Nina-Thoma was also re¬ 
leased, but all her ill treatment could not 
lessen her deep love, and when she heard 
pf the death of Uthal she languished and 
oied.— Ossian: Berrathon, 


Uthal or Cnthal, one of the Orkneys* 
— Ossian: Oithona, 

** The dark chief of Cuthal** (the same 
as ** Punrommatn lord of Uthal "). 

Uther or Uter, pendragon or war- 
chief of the Britons. He married Igema 
widow of Goiiols, and was^ her die 
father of Arthur and Anne. This Arthur 
was the famous hero who instituted the 
knights of the Round Table.-— 

History rfBritain, viii 8o{zi4a), 

Uthorno, a bay of Denmadc, into 
which Fingal was driven by stress of 
weather. It was near the residence of 
Stamo king of Lochlin {Denmark),^ 
OsHan : CatK-Loda, i. 

Uto'pla, a political romance by sir 
Thomas More. 

The word means " nowhere ” (Greek, 
mt*to^s). It is an imaginary islandi 
where everything Is perfect—the laws* the 
politics, the morals, the institutions, etc. 
llie author, by contrast, shows the evils 
of esdsting Uwa. Carl^, In bis Sartor 
Mesartmsjma a place eslled ** Wdssnicht- 
wo”£«*l]Gaoiraotwliei«^|. TbeScptcb 


Kennaquhair" means the same thing 


"S?k 


-Adoam describes to Telemachus 
the countty of B^tique (in Spain) as a 
Utdpia .—Fintlon : TUimaque, viii. 


Utopia, the kingdom of Grangousier. 
“Parting from Me'damoth, Pantag'ruel 
sailed with a northerly wind and passed 
Me'dam, Gerasem, and the Fairy Jsles; 
then, keeping Uti to the left and Uden to 
the right, he ran into the port of Utopia, 
distant about 3k leagues from the city of 
ths Amaurots.^' 

(Parting from Medamoth (“no place "), 
he passed Medam (“ nowhere "), Gelasem 
(“hidden land"), etc.; keeping to the 
left Uti (“nothing at all") and to the 
right UeUn (“nothing"), he entered 
the port of Utopia (“ no place"), distant 
3kleagues from Amauros (“the vanish¬ 
ing point") (See Maps for the Blind, 
published by Nemo and Co., of Weiss- 
nichtwo.) 

(These maps were engraved by Outis 
and Son. They arc very rare, and worth 
untold gold.) 


Ultiol [UM'-teel], the next in com¬ 
mand to Gabriel The word means'' God’s 
strength ."—Paradise Lost^ Iv, 
789(1665). 


V. 

▼fUUiUka grave and heavy pedant— 

Moliire: Les Femmes SavanHs (167a). 

(The model of this character was 
Manage, an ecclesiastic noted for his wit 
and learning.) 

Vafri’no, Tancred's 'squire, practised 
in all disguises, and learned in all the 
Eastern lan^:uage3. He was sent as a spy 
to the Egyptian camp.— Tasso: Jerusalem 
Delivered (1575). 

VaialoTO, a gay young man about 
town. — .• The Old Bachelor 

<1693). 

Valaatia [peund\^ betrothed to the 
marchioness Meifde* whom he ** loved to 
distraction till be found, that she doted 
on him, and this discovery cloyed his 
passion.** He is li|^, inconsldetate. 
unprincipled, and vafit IPor a time he 
intrigues with Amantis *'the child of 
Nature,** hnt when AmanUa manies the 
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mafqttls Almanza, the count says to 
Merida she shall be his wife if she will 
promise not to love him.— Mrs. Inchhald: 
Child of Nature, (SeeTHKNOT, p. 1093.) 

Valolusfiv the famous retreat of 
Petrarch {father of Italian poetry) and 
his mistress Laura, a lady of Avignon, 

At last th« Mtiaes rose... from fair Valduaa'ibowom. 

Ak€Hsi(U: PUasuru 9/Imagination, 11. (1744), 

Valdarno or Val dArno, the valley 
of the Amo, in which Florence is situated. 

. . . from the top of FesolS lin Tuoeat^yi 
Or in Valdarno. 

Milton : Paradist Lost, L eps, etc. (s6Ss). 

Valdof (a syl.) and Comolitui, 

friends of Dr. Faustus, who instruct him 
in magic, and induce him to sell his soul 
diat he may have a *' spirit*' to wait on 
him for twenty-four years.— Marlowe: 
Dr, Faustus (1589). 

Vale of the White Horse. (See 

POLYOLBION, p. 861.) 

Valence (Sir Aymer lieutenant 
of sir John de Walton governor of Doug¬ 
las Castle.—- 5 »V W, Scott: Castle Dan¬ 
gerous (time, Henry I.). 

Valentia. The southern part of 
Scotland was so called in compliment to 
Valens the Roman emperor. 

Valenti'na, daughter of the conte 
di San Bris governor of the Louvre. She 
was betrothed to the conte di Nevers, but 
loved Raoul [di Nangisj, a huguenot, by 
whom she was beloved in return. When 
Raoul was offered her hand by the prin¬ 
cess Margheri'ta di Valois, the bride of 
Henri le Bernals (Henri IK), he rejected 
it, out of jealousy; and Valentina, out 
of pique, married Nevers. In the Bar- 
thc^mew slaughter which ensued, Nevers 
fell, and Valentina married her first love 
RaOul; but both were shot by a party of 
musketeers under the command of her 
father the conte di San Bris.— Meyerbeer: 
Les Huguenots (1836). 

VAZJBHTXHS (3 one of the 

•• two gentlemen of Ver&ia; *’ the other 
•• gentleman” was Protheus. Their two 
saving-men were Speed and Launce. 
Valentine married Silvia daughter of the 
duke of Milan, and Protheus married 
J ulia. The rival of Valentine was Thurio. 
— Shakespeare: The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona (1595). 

Valeatiji# (3 syl*)t a gentleman in 
attendance on the duke of Illyria.— 
Shaketpeare : Twelfth Night (1603). 


Valentine (3 syl), a gentleman Jtfst 
returned from his travels. In love with 
Cellide (a syl), but Cellide is in love with 
Francisco (Valentine’s son).— Fletcher: 
Mons. Thomas (a comedy, before 1620). 

Valentine (3 syl), a gallant that will 
not be persuaded to keep his estate.— 
Fletcher: Wit without Money 

Valentine, brother of Margaret 
Maddened by the seduction of his sister, 
he attacks Faust during a serenade, and 
is stabbed by Mephistophelfis. Valentine 
dies reproaching his sister Margaret.—^ 
Goethe: Faust (1798). 

Valentine [Legend], eldest son of 
sir Sampson Legend. He has a tendreiot 
Angelica, an heiress whom he eventually 
marries. To prevent the signing away 
of his real property for the advance of 
;^4000 in cash to clear his debts, he feigns 
to be mad for a time. Angjelica gets the 
bond, and tears it before it is duly signed. 
—Congreve : Love for Love (1695). 

(This was Betterton's great part.) 

Valentine (Saint), a Romish priest* 
who befriended the martyrs in the perse¬ 
cution of Claudius II., and was in con¬ 
sequence arrested, beaten with dubs, 
and finally beheaded (February 14, e/ejw 
Pope Julius built a church in bis honour, 
near Irontd Mold, which gave its name to 
the gale Forta St. Valentini, now called 
** Porta del Popolo,” and by the ancient 
Romans ** Porta Flaminia.” 

('The i^h February was the festival of 
Februta juno (Juno the fructifyeri, and 
the Roman Church substituted St* Valen¬ 
tine for the heathen goddess.) 

Valentine and Orson, twin sons 
of Bellisant and Alexander (emperor of 
Constantinople). They were bom In a 
forest near Orleans. While the mother 
was gone to hunt for Orson, who had 
been carried off by a bear, Valentine was 
carried off by king Pepin (his uncle). In 
due time, Valentine married Clerimond, 
the Green Knight's sister .—Valentine and 
Orson (fifteenUi century), 

Valontine de Ot^jr (Sir), an Eng- 
lishman'and knight of France. He bad 
"an ample span of forehead, full and 
liquid eyes, free nostrils, crimson lips* 
well-bearded chin, and yet his uds&s 
were innocent as thought of babes.** w 
Valentine loved Hero, niece of sir 
William Sutton, and in the end m^grried 
her.— JCnowles: Womans PVit, 

(1838). 
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VALENTINIAN [IIL], 

Valentin'lan [IIX.]» emperor of 
Rome (419. 425-455). During his reign, 
the empire was exposed to the invasions 
of the barbarians, and was saved from 
ruin only by the military talents of 
A^it'ius, whom the faithless emperor 
murdered. In the year following, Valen- 
tinian was himself “ poisoned ’* by 
fPetronius] Maximus, whose wife he 
nad violated. He was a feeble and con¬ 
temptible prince, without even the merit 
of brute courage. His wife’s name was 
Eudoxia .—Beaumont (?) and Fletcher: 
Valentinian (1617). 

(Beaumont (Ued x6i6.) 

Valenti'no, Margheri'ta's brother, in 
the opera of Faust e Margherita, by 
Gounod 1859). 

ValWe (3 syL), son of Anselme (a 
syJ.) who turns out to be don Thomas 
aAlburci, a nobleman of Naples. During 
an insurrection, the family was exiled 
and suffered shipwreck. Valfere, being at 
the time only seven years old, was picked 
up by a Spanish captain, who adopted 
mm, and with whom he lived for sixteen 
years, when he went to Paris and fell in 
love with Elsie the daughter of Har’- 
pagon the miser. Here also Anselme, 
after wandering about the world for ten 
years, had settled down, and Harpagon 
wfsh^ him to marry Elise ; but the truth 
being made clear to him that Valire was 
his own son, and Elise in love with him, 
mattan were soon adjusted.— Moltere: 
L'Avare (1667). 

Valere (a syl\ the gamester.*' 
Angelica gives him a picture, and enjoins 
him not to lose it on pain of forfeiting 
her hand. He loses the picture in play, 
and Angelica, in disguise, is the winner 
of it. After a time, Valere is cured of 
his vice and happily united to Angelica.— 
Mrs, CmtHvre: The Gamester {ijog). 

Vale'ria, sister of Valerius, and friend 
of Horatia.— Whitehead: The Roman 
Father (174Z). 

Vale'ria (4 syl\ a blue-stocking, who. 
delights in vivisection, entomology, 
women's rights, and natural philosophy. 
’^Mrs, CeMRvrt: The Basset Table 
(1706). 

ITale'riaii {valiri, **to be hale"], a 
plant of which cats are especially fond. 
It is good in nervous complaints, and a 
soveragn remedy for crampa "Valerian 
bath beend had in such veneration that 
no brothes, pottage, or physicall meates 


are woorth anything if this be not at one 
end." (See Valirian.) 

Valerian then he crops, and purposely doth stanp, 

To apply unto the place that’s hal^d with the cramp. 

Dray tan : Polyottficn, xiU. (16x3). 

. Vale'rio, a noble young Neapolitan 
lord, husband of Evanth6. (See 
Evanthe, p. •^s,7’\^Fletcher t A Wife 
for a Month (1624). 

Valerius, the hero and title of a 
novel by J. G. Lockhart (1821), Vale¬ 
rius is the son of a Roman commander 
settled in Britain. After the death of his 
father, he is summoned to Rome, to take 
possession of an estate to which he is the 
heir. At the villa of Capito he meets 
with Athanasia, a lady who unites the 
Roman grace with the elevation of the 
Christian. Valerius becomes a Christian 
also, and brings Athanasia to Britain. 
The display at the Flavian amphitheatre 
is admirably described. A Christian 
prisoner is brought forward, either to re¬ 
nounce his faith or die in the arena; of 
course, the latter is his lot. 

(This is one of the best Roman stories 
In the language.) 

Vale'rius (4 sylX the brother of 
Valeria. He was in love with Horatia, 
but Horatia was betrothed to Calus 
Curiatius. — Whitehead : The Roman 
Father (1741). 

Valiant [The), Jean IV. of Brittany 
(1338,1364-1399). 

Valiaat-for-Tmtli, a brave Chris- 
Uan, who fought three foes at once. His 
sword was " a right Jerusalem blade," so 
he prevailed, but was wounded in the 
encounter. He joined Christiana's party 
in their journey to the Celestial City.— 
Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, ii, (1684). 

Valirian, husband of St Cedlia. 
Cecilia told him she was beloved by an 
angel, who constantly visited her; and 
V^irian requested to see tlds visitant 
Cecilia replied that he should do so, if 
he went to pope Urban to.be baptist 
This he did, and on returning home the 
angel gave him a crown of liles, and to 
Cecilia a crown of roses, both from 
the garden of paradise. Valirian, being 
brought before the prefect Almachius for 
heresy, was executed.— Chaucer ; Canter* 
bury Tales ("The Second Nun's Tale," 
1388). (Sec Valerian. ) 

Vadjean {Jeah\ the hero of Les 
Misirables (1863) by Victor Hugo. He 
is an ex-convict of great strength and 
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courage, converted through the kindness 
of an ecclesiastic who gave him food and 
lodging and then discovered him in the 
act of stealing the plate. He afterwards 
rises to a good position as a manu¬ 
facturer, and becomes a municipal officer; 
but his enemies discover his past 
history and bitterly persecute him in 
consequence. He bears it all, together 
with some severe reverses, with great 
heroism and patience, and finally dies in 
peace. 

Valladolid* \The doctor of), San- 
grado, who applied depletion for every 
disease, and thought the best diet con¬ 
sisted of roast apples and warm water. 

I condemned a Tarietv of dishea, and ar^j^ed like 
the doctor of Vatladolia, “ Unhappy are those who 
require to bo {always on the watch, for fear of over- 
loaoing their stomachs > "‘—Ltsajft .* GU Blut, viL $ 

(ryasl* 

Valley of Hnxailiation, the 
place where Christian encountered Apoll- 
yon and put him to flight.— Bunyan: 
Pilgrim* s Progress, i. (1678). 

Valley of Water* (The), the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. 

The TsUey of waters, widest next to that 

Which doth the earth engariand, shapes its course 

Be t we en discordant shores iB-uroyt and A/riedX. 

DanU : Parodist, U. (1311). 

Valley of the Shadow of Death, 

a ** wilderness, a land of deserts and ol 
pits, a land of drought, and of the 
shadow of death" ii. 6). “ The 

l^ht there is darkness, and the way full 
of traps ... to catch the unwary." 
Christian bad to pass through it after bis 
encounter with Apollyon. — Bunyan : 
Pilgrim*s Progress, i. (1678). 

Tboneli I walk throngh the iralley of the shadow of 
death, 1 will fear no evU i for Thou art with roe; Thy 
tod and Thy staff they comtoit m«.~-Ps. xxiiL 4. 

Valimder, the Vulcan of Scandi¬ 
navian mytholo^, noted for a golden 
armoring, on which was wrought all the 
heathen deities with their attributes. It 
was once stolen by Soi6, but being re¬ 
covered by Thorsten, became an heir¬ 
loom, and of course descended to Frithjof 
as one of his three inheritances, the other 
two being the sword Angurva'del and 
the self-acting ship Ellida,—-TegHir: 
Prithiof Saga, iii. (1835). 

FatewoO, and take in memory of our love 

My arm-ring' hero. Valunder’a beauteous work. 

Vidth heavwy wonders graven on the gold. 

Valver'de (% syL), a Spaniard, in love 
with EWrra. He is the secretary of 
Pizarro, and preserves at the end the life 
of WmcB^^Sheridan: Pizarro (altered 
from Kotzebue, 1799). 


Va'men, a dwarf, who asked Baly, 
the giant monarch of India, to permit 
him to measure out three paces to build 
a hut upon. The kind monarch smiled 
at the request, and bade the dwarf mea¬ 
sure out what he required. The first pace 
compassed the whole earth, the second 
the whole heavens, and Ae third all 
pandalon or hell. Baly now saw that the 
dwarf was no other than Vishnfi, and he 
adored the present deity .—HindH My- 
ikology, 

^ rhere is a Basque tale the exact 
counterpart of this. 

(See Bursa, in Dictionary rf Phrase and PmkU, pv 
190, for Mveral similar tales.) 

Vamp, bookseller and publisher. 
His opinion of books was that the get-up 
and binding were of more value than 
matter. “ Books were like women; to 
strike, they must be well dressed. Fine 
feathers make fine birds. A good paper, 
an elegant type, a handsome motto, and 
a catching title, have driven many a dull 
treatise through three editions.'*— Foote: 
The Author (1757). 

Van (Tfu Spirit of the), the fairy 
spirit of the Van Pools, in Carmarthen. 
She married a young Welsh fanner, but 
told him that if he struck her thrice, she 
would quit him for ever. They went to 
a christening, and she burst into tears, 
whereupon her husband struck her as a 
mar-joy; but she said, '*! weep to see 
a child brought into this vale of tears." 
They next went to the child's fiinerad, 
and she laughed, whereupon her hud»nd 
struck her again ; but she said, '* I truly 
laugh to think what a joy it is to change 
this vale of tears for that better land, 
where there is no more sorrow, but plea* 
sures for evermore." Their next visit 
was to a wedding, where the bride was 
young and the man old, and she said 
aloud, ‘ ‘ It is the devil’s compact The 
bride has sold herself for gold." The 
farmer again struck her, and bade her 
hold her peace; but she vanished awi^, 
and never again returned.— IVelsh My- 
thohgy. 

Vaa Tromp. The van preceding 
this proper name is a blunder. 

**Van’' t^ore Tronip . . . is a gross mistakv, . . 
•s ludicrous as Kum Cromwell or Van Mmik.—A^Srav 
and Qmries, November 17, 1877. 

Vanbeest Brown (Captain), alias 
Dawson, alias Dudley, alias Harry Ber¬ 
tram, son of Mr. Godfrey Bertram laird 
of Ellangowan. 

Vanh^isi Brown, lieutenant dt Dirk 
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Hatteraick. —SVVT^. Scott: Gt^yManner^ 
George 11.). 

Vanbcirgr {Major), in Charles A 7 /.* 
by J. R. Planchd {1826), 

Vanda* ^vifc of Baldric. She is the 
spirit with the red hand, who appears in 
the haunted chamber to the lady Eveline 
Berenger "thebetrothed.”— SirW,Scott: 
The Betrothed (lime, Henry II.}. 

Vauderdecken, in Fitsbald's Flying 
Dutchman, a melodrama revived by sir 
Henry Irving in 1830. 

Van'dunke {2 jy/.), burgomaster of 
Bruges, a drunken merchant, friendly to 
Gerrard king of the beggars, and falsely 
considered to be the father of Bertha. 
HIS wife’s name is Margaret. (Bertha is in 
reality the daughter of the duke of Brabant.) 
--‘Fletcher: The Beggar^s Bush (1622). 

Vandyck In Little, Samuel Cooper. 
In his epitaph in old St. Pancras Church, 
he is called “the Apellfis of his age** 
(1609-1672). 

The English Vandyci, W. Dobson, 
artist {1610-1647). 

The Vandyck of France, Hyacinth 
Rigaud y Ros (1659-1743), 

The Fandych of Sculpture^ Antoine 
Coysevox (i^o-iyao). 

Vanessa, Miss Esther Vanhomrigh, 
a young lady who proposed marriage to 
dean Swift. The dean declined the pro¬ 
posal in a poetical trifle called Cadenus 
and Vanessa. 

(Essa, i.e. Esther, and Van, the pet form 
Vanhomrigh ; hence Van-essa.) 

Vanity, the usher of queen LucifSra. 
— Spenser: Faerie Queene, i. 4 (1590). 

Vanity, a town through which Chris¬ 
tian and Faitliful had to pass on their 
way to Ae Celestial City. 

AlmoM five thousand veart afone, there were pll- 
mriiOg walkinff to the Celestial City . . . and Ecelze- 
hub, Apollyon, and Legion . . . perceived, by the 
peth that the pUfrims made, that their way to the city 
lay through this town of Vanity.—Afwrywi ; Pilgrint * 
Progrus, i. (1678). 

vajitTT r Aizt, a fair established 
by Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion, for 
the sale of earthly “vanities,” creature 
comf^Mts, honours, decorations, and carnal 
delights. It was hdd in Vanity town, 
and lasted all the year round. Christian 
and Faithful bad to pass through the fair, 
which they denounced, and were con¬ 
sequently arrested, beaten, and put into 
a cage. Next day, being taken before 
justice Hate-good, Faithful was con¬ 
demned to be burnt eSayeu-rBunyan : Pil¬ 
grim* s Progress, I, (1678). ^ 


Vanity Fairjl a looking-glass. 

Vanity Pair, the name of a periodical 
started by Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, 
aided by colonel Fred Burnaby. Shortly 
after its first appearance Carlo Pellegrini 
commenced his long series of caricatures 
in it; his pseudonym was “Ape.” 


Vanity Fair, a novel by Thackeray 
(1848). Becky (Rebecca) Sharp, the 
daughter of a poor painter, dashing, sel¬ 
fish, unprincipled, and veiy clever, con¬ 
trives to marry Rawdon Crawley, after¬ 
wards his excellency colonel Crawley, C. B., 
governor of Coventry Island. Rawdon 
expected to have a large fortune left him 
by his aunt, Miss Crawley, but was dis¬ 
inherited on account of his marriage with 
Becky, then a poor governess. Becky con¬ 
trives to live in splendour on “ nothing a 
year,” gets introduced at court, and is 
patronized by lord Steync earl of Gaunt; 
but this intimacy giving birth to a great 
scandal, Becky breaks up her establish¬ 
ment, and is reduced to the lowest 
Bohemian life. Afterwards she becomes 
the “female companion” of Joseph 
Sedley, a wealthy “collector," of Bog- 
gley Wollah, in India. Having insured 
his life and lost his money, he dies sud¬ 
denly under very suspicious circumstances, 
and Becky lives for a time in splendour 
on the Continent Subsequently she 
retires to Bath, where ^ assumes the 
character of a pious lady Bountiful, given 
to all good works. 

The other part of the story is connected 
with Amelia Sedley, daughter of a wealthy 
I^ndon stock-broker, who falls, and is 
reduced to indigence. Captain George 
Osborne, the son of a London merchant, 
marries Amelia, and old Osborne dis¬ 
inherits him. The young people live for 
a time together, when George ui killed in 
the battle of Waterloo. Amdia is r^uc^ 
to great poverty, but is befriended by 
captain Dobbin, who loves her to idolatry, 
and after many years of patience and 
great devotion, she consents to many him. 

Becky Sharp rises from nothing to 
splendour, and then falls; Amelia falls 
from wealth to indigence, and then rises. 

VanHy of Humiui WiaHen ( The), 
a poem by Dr. Johnson, in imitation oi 
Juvenal’s Satires (1749, good). 


Vanoo, son 6f Merlin, one of tha 
knights of the Round Table. 

Yotiflg y«imc of tli« iMttrdtett fkem 
(Famo spoke the youth of Mertin's 
O'eirpoifirered, at Cyheth't footstool bled, 
lilt heart's blood dyed her sandati led. 

Sir tr. Seen: Sridmi ef TrUrmmin, IL as (ttx# 
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VMPitom (Afr.). Sir John Sinclair 
tells us that Mr. Vantom drank in twentj- 
three years, 36,686 bottles (i,€, 59 pipes) 
of wine.— Co^ of Health and Longevity 
(1807). 

(This would give between four and five 
bottles a day.) 

Va.iaLirolt (lan)^ the supposed suitor 
Of Rose Flammock .—Sir W, Scott: The 
Betrothed Henry II.). 

Vapiami (The), a people from Utopia, 
who passed the equinoctial of Quefibus, 
*' a torrid tone lying somewhere beyond 
three o’clock in the morning." 

Ja *0001. th*u wast in v«f]r mdatxa CooUng iMt 
Might, whitn thou tpokesC . . . oftho VapUna puanr 
tlM oquinoctial of Quoubtuu—.* Twti/ik 
JNiiht, net U. »c. 3 {z6oa). 

^Vapid, the chief character in The 
Dramatist, by F. Reynolds, and said to 
be meant for the author himself. He 
goes to Bath to pick up characters.'* 

Varbalf " the lowly but faithful 
^squire " of Floreski a Polish count He 
is a quaint fellow, always hunj^y.—y. P, 
Hemile: Lodoisha (xyqz). 

Vardan (Gabriel), locksmith, Clerk- 
enwell; a round, red>faced, sturdy 
veoman, with a double chin, and a voice 
husky with good living, good sleeping, 
good humour, and good health. He was 
past the prime of Ufe, but his heart and 
spirits were in full vigour. During the 
Gordon riots, Gabriel refused to pick the 
lock of Newgate prison, though at the im¬ 
minent risk of his life. 

Mrs, Varden \Martha\, the lock¬ 
smith’s wife, and mother of Dolly, a 
woman of *' uncertain temper " and a telf- 
mart>T. When too ill-disposed to rise, 
especially from that domestic sickness 
ill temper, Mrs. Varden would order up 

the little black teapot of strong mixed 
tea, a couple of rounds of hot buttered 
toast, a dish of beef and ham cut thin 
without skin, and the Protestant Manual 
in two octavo volumes. Whenever Mrs. 
Varden was most devout, she was always 
the most Hl-tempered.” When others 
were merry, Mrs. Varden was dull; and 
when others were sad, Mrs. Varden was 
cheerful. She was, however, plump and 
buxom, her handmaiden and *Voom- 
forter " being Miss Miggs. Mrs. Varden 
was cured of her folly by the Gordon riots, 
dismissed Miggs, ant^hved more happily 
and *dieerfuily 6ver after. 

Baify Varim, the locksmith's daugh¬ 
ter ; kpretty, laughing girl, with a roguish 
ime, l^tea Ujp by the loveliest pmr oi 


sparklixig eyes, the very impersonadon al 
good humour and blooming beauty. She 
mamed Joe Willet, and conducted tpdth 
him the Maypole inn, as never countiy 
inn was conducted before. They greatly 
prospered, and had a large and happy 
family. Dolly dressed in the Watteau 
style; and modern Watteau costume and 
hats were, in 1875-6, called '* DoUy Var- 
dens ."—Dickens : Bamaby Rudge (z84z). 

Vari'na, Miss Jane Waryng, to whom 
dean Swift had a fenchant when he was 
a young man. Varina is a Latinised 
form of " Waryng." 

Varney (Richard, afterwards sir 
Richard), master of the horse to the earl 
of Leicester .—Sir IV. Scott: Kenilworth 
(time, Elizabeth). 

V arro (The British). Thomas Tusser, 
of Essex, IS so called by Waiton (xsx5- 
1580). 

Vaaa (Gustavus), a drama, ^ H. 
Brooke (1730)- Gustavus, having effected 
his escape from Denmark, worked for a 
time as a common labourer in the cemper- 
mines of Dalecarlia ^Dah*-le^harl’ydj; tmt 
the tyranny of Christian 11 . of Denmark 
having dnven the Dalecarlians into re¬ 
volt, Gustavus was chosen their leader. 
The revolters made themselves masters 
of Stockholm ; Christian abdicated ; and 
Sweden became an independent kingdom 
(sixteenth century); 

Vajiliti. When the heart of the king 
[Ahasuerus] was merry with wine, he 
commanded his chamberlaina to bring 
Vashti, the queen, into the banquet-hall, 
to ’show the guests her beauty; but the 
refused to obey the insulting order, and 
the king, being wroth, divorced W.— 
£sth, i. 10, 19. 

O VAskU, noUe Vashti I Summoned out, 

Ska kept kor state, and left the draaken king 
To bnwt et Skoabaa underneath the pnlsaa , 
T€HHiysoHrJk 4 Prinuts, liL 

Vatol, the cook who killed himself 
because the lobster for his turbot sauce 
did not arrive in time to be served up at 
the banquet at Chantilly, given by the 
prince dc Coiid6 to the Idng. 

VaWok, the ninth caliph of the race 
of the Abassides, son of Motassem, and 
grandson of Haroun-al-Raschid. Whoa 
ang^, '*otte of his eyes became so 
terrible that whoever looked at it dthhr 
jwooned or died/' Vathek was induced 
by a malignant g^us to commit, ell 
sorts of crimes. He aUured hia 
and bound himself to Eblis» uiid«r«ilie 
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hope of obtaining the throne of the pre- 
Adamite sultans, lliis throne eventually 
turned out to be a vast chamber in the 
abyss of Eblis, where Vathek found him¬ 
self a prisoner without hope. His wife 
was Nouron'ihar, daughter of the emir 
Fakreddin, and his mother’s name was 
Catharis.— Beckford: Vathek (1784). 

Vaikek's Daughter^ a red-and-yellow 
mixture ^ven him by an emissary of 
Eblis, which instantaneously restored the 
exhausted body, and filled it with delight. 
•^Beckfard: Vathek (1784). 

Vato, the wind-spirit. 

Ev«n ZoroMter iina^nwl th«re w«s aa •▼!] ffptrtt, 
calUd VatOk that coula axciia violent ftorms of wind. 
•—T*. (it*. Dr. .r«saeji GtntUman s Airngannet 

laanary, 

VaadavUle {Father of the\ Oliver 
Basselin (fifteenth century). 

Vavgflian, the bogie of Bromyard, 
exorcised by nine priests. Nine candles 
were lighted in the ceremony, and all but 
one burnt out. The priests consigned 
Nicholas Vaughan to the Red Sea; and, 
casting the remaining candle into the 
river Frome, threw a huge stone over 
it, and forbade the bogie to leave the 
Red Sea till that candle reappeared to 
human sight The stone is still called 
** Vaughan's Stone." 

Vaugirard (The D^uHes of). The 
usher announced to Charles VIII, of 
France, “The deputies of Vaugirard." 
*• How many? ’* asked the king. ** Only 
one, may it please your highness." 

If Canning s^s that three tailors of 
Tooley Street, Southwark, addressed a 
petition of grievances to the House, be^ 
ginning, “ We, the people of Hkigland." 

Vauxhall. The premises in the 
manor of Vauxhall were the property of 
Jane Vaux in 16x5, and the house was 
then called “Stockdena" From her it 
passed through various hands, till it be¬ 
came the property of Mr. Tyers in 1752. 
** The Spring Gardens at Vauxhall" are 
mentioned in the Spectator as a place of 
great resort in xyix ; but it is gmerally 
thought that what we call ** Vauxhall 
Gardens ** were opened for public amuse¬ 
ment in r73o. 

T 1 m» tradition that Vaoxball was tho prnporty of 
Ow Fawkot (henco tho natno ** Pauxoahait^ la 
4 MnMmMin.--i 4 #r 4 r iV, Let*n»t: CeUAriHUt etc,, L 


Vaaxhall 81 io« (A), a slice of meat, 
aspedally ham. as thin as it is possible to 
mitit. 

iiilDM «f pilncototMttd, ainla. «b]r hmm am m tbin 


that a *• VauxhaU slice " becamo prevetMal.—Jton# IT. 
Lgnntae: CeJtAriiUtt tie., 1. vii. 

V. 2 >. X. I. M., VerkufH Dei mamet 
in mtemum (“ the Word of God endureth 
for ever"). This was the inscription of 
the Lutheran bishops in the diet of 
Spires. Philip of Hessen said the initials 
stood for Verbum diaboli manet in epis- 
«t/;j(“the word of the devil abideth in 
the [Lutheran'] bishops "). 

VeaJ (Mrs.), an imaginary person, 
whom Defoe feigned to have appeared, 
the day after her death, to Mrs. Bargrave 
of Canterbury, on September 8, 1705. 

Defoo'a conduct In rofard to the vrell-known ha* 
posture. Mrs. Veal's ehost. would justify ut in 
believini: him to be. like Gil Bias, '*tant soit pea 
fripon ."—MrUmnnita (anicle **Ro* 
naaoce 

Mrs. VeaTs Apparition, It is said 
that Mrs. Veal, the day after her death, 
appeared to Mrs. Bargrave, at Canter^ 
bury, September 8, 1705, This cock-and- 
bull story was affixed by Daniel Defoe to 
Drclincourt's book of Consolations against 
the Fears of Death, and such is the 
matter-of-fact style of the narrative that 
most readers thought the fiction was a 
fact. 

Vto'oliio (Peter), a teacher of music 
and Latin; reputed to be a wisard.— 
Fletcher: The Chances (1630). 

Veok (Toby), nicknamed “Trotty;" a 
ticket-porter, wlio ran on errands. One 
New Year’s Eve he ate tripe for dinner, 
and bad a nightmare, in which he fancied 
he bad mounted up to the steeple of a 
neighbouring church, and that goblins 
issued out the bells, giving reSUty to 
his hopes and fears. He was roused 
from his sleep by the souxkI of the bells 
ringing in the new year. (See Mso, 
p. 693.)— Dickens; The Chimes (i^^), 

Yoctis, or Yeota, a Latin form of 
the •' Isle of Wight." Pliny (Nat. Hist^, 
iv. 30) calls it VecHs, This island was 
calM Wytht or Gwyth, or Guith (a 
channel) by the Britons, the channel 
being the Solent. 

Of ThmtwM, or Modway** valci. or the fftoon bank* 
Of Vocta. sha bar thuaderinjr navy taads. 

Akentidti Hymn it Ok* Hmimdjt, *41, X 4 > (tfSfh 

YngUasitino { Val^jwn^tee-naX Or> 
landon horse.— Ariosto : Orlando Puriose 
<1516). Aims eaSiedi yeillant^, 

Ydlim|rnrlo}|t or Th£ Holf Vbhus, 
a secret tnounal of Westphaha, tlm prin¬ 
cipal se|tt of which was in i^ntniund. l^he 
iuemheri were eaUed J^ree 4t 
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cook cogniiancc of all crimes in the law¬ 
less period of the Middle Ages, and those 
condemned by the tribunal were made 
away with by some secret means, but 
no one knew by what hand. Being des¬ 
patched, the dead body was hung on a 
tree to advertise the fact and deter others. 
The tribunal existed at the time of 
Charlemagne, but was at its zenith of 
power in the twelfth century, Scott has 
introduced it in his of GHerstein 

(time, Edward IV.). 

Was Rebacca ifuihv or not I Tlte Vahmgfaricht 
oi th« servHiits' half pronounced aj^ainst bar.— 
Thackeray : l^aniCy Fair, *Hv. (1848). 

Tehmique Tribunal {The), or the 
Secret Tribunal, or the court of the Holy 
Vehme, said to have been founded by 
Charlemagne.—Sir IV. Scoti: Anne oj 
Geierstein (time, FCdward IV.). 

Veil of St, Agatba, a miraculous 
veil belonging to St. Agatha, and de¬ 
posited in the church of the city of 
Catania, in Sicily, where the saint 
suffered martyrdom. '* It Ik a sure 
defence against the eruptions of mount 
Etna." It is very true that the church 
itself was overwhelmed with lava in 
1693, and some 30,000 of the inhabitants 
perished; but that was no fault of the 
veil, which would have prevented it if It 
could. Happily, the veil was recovered, 
and is still believed in by the people. 

VeilcHen (Annette), attendant of 
Anne of Gderstcin.— W, Scott: Anne 
of Geierstein (time, Edward IV.). 

Vailed Fropbat of Kboraasaa 
I The), Hakim ben Allah, sumamed Mo- 
kanna or “'Fhe Veiled,” founder of an 
Arabic sect in the eighth century. He 
wore a veil to conceal his face, which had 
been greatly disfigured in battle. He 
^ve out that he had been Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, and Moses. When the sultan 
Mahadi marched against him, he poisoned 
all bis followers at a banquet, and then 
threw himself into a cask containing a 
burning add, which entirely destroyed 
him. 

Thomas Moore has made this the 
subject of a poetical tale in his Lalla 
JKookk (“The Veiled ^phet of Kho- 
mssan,** 18x7). 

Tber«, on that throiMb . . . aal tha prophat-cliM; 
Tba ereat Mokanna. O'er his Ihaniroa hutig 
Th« ir«U. tlui allvar rtlH, which h« had fang 
In marcy tbam, to bids born mortal sfgiit 
His dhciuing brow, tiU man could boar its light. 

• * « * • 
“Tlstittio tlMM Iwwmwt wwra nncuitainod [funwl 
Thu brow, whoat ltght-~«ti, mw oelostial light 
Hathboon resenrodto blass tkj Sivoomdsight •. , 


Turn now and look i then wonder, if thou wilt. 

That I should hate, sltould take rerenge, by guill^ 
Upon the hand Whose mischief or whose mtita 
Sent me thus maimed and monstrous upon earth • • , 
Here—Judge if hell, with all its power to damn. 

Can add one curse to the foul thing I am 1 " 

He raised the veil; the maid turned slowly twmiL 
Looked at him, shrieked, and sunk upon the ground 
Moore: The VtiUd Prefhtt v Kkarassmn. 

Veipsey, an intermittent spring in 
Yorkshire, called “ prophebc ” because, 
when unusually high, it foretells a coming 
dearth. 

Then my prophetic s^ng at Veipsey I may show. 
That some years is dried up. some years again doth 
flow; 

But when it hreaketh out with an immoderate Usth, 

It tells the followitig year of a penurious dearth. 

Drayton : Pelyolbion, xxTiii. {stas|. 

ValasqntB, the Spanish governor 
of Portugal in 1640, when the people, led 
by don Juan duke of Braganza, rose in 
rebellion, shook off the Spanish yoke, 
and established the duke on the throne, 
under the name and title of Juan or John 
IV. The same dynasty still continues. 
Velasquez was torn to pieces by the mob. 
The duchess calls him a 

Discerning villain. 

Subtle, insidious, false, and plausible ; 

He can with ease assume all outward fomu . • . 
While with the lynx’s beam he penetratea 
The deep reserve of every other breast. 

ytfhsem: Brafanta, f. a li/Ssl. 

Vellnspeclc, a country manager, to 
whom Matthew Stuffy makes applica¬ 
tion for the post of prompter.— Charles 
Mathews: At Home (i8i8). 

Vollum, in Addison's comedy The 
Drummer (1715). 

Velvet (The Rev, Morfhine), a 
popular preacher, who feeds his Hock on 
eau sucrie and wild honey. He assures 
bis hearers that the way to heaven might 
once be thorny and steep, but now “eveiy 
hill is brought low, every valley is filled 
up, the crooked ways are made straight, 
and even in the valley of the shadow of 
death they need fear no evil, for One will 
be with them to comfort them.” 

Vanedo'tia, Wales. 

Th« Vuaedotian foods, that anclu&t Bittows WWW, 
Thu mountains knot tham back. 

Drayton : PoiytMim, !v. (i6sab 

Vonearizig (Mr, ), a new man, “forty, 
wavy-haired, dark, tending to corpulence, 
ifly, mysterious, filmy; a kind of well- 
looking veiled prophet, not prophesying,** 
He was a drag merchant of the finn of 
Chicksey, StdWes, and Veneering* The 
two former were his quondam masteri, 
but thw names bad “become absotll^ 
in Veneering, once their traveller or cm* 
mission agent** 
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Mrs. Veneering^ a new woman, ** fair, 
#quiline-nosed and fingered, not so much 
light hair as she might have, ^rgeous in 
rument and jewels, enthusiastic, pro¬ 
pitiatory, conscious that a corner of her 
ntttband’s veil is over herself.*' 

Mr. ud Mrs. Veneering were bran-new people. In a 
Draa^new house, in a bran>new quarter of London. 
STvrything abeut the Veneerings was spick and span 
MW. All their furniture was new, all their friends 
erare new, all their servants were new, their plate w.ts 
MW, their carriage was new, their harness was new, 
tlkeir horses were new, their pictures were new. they 
themselves were new, they were as newly married as 
was lawfully compatible with their having a bran-new 
baby. 

In the Veneering establishment, from the hall chairs 
With the new coat of arms, to the grand pianofortS 
with the new action, and upsulrs again to the new 
fce-eseape, all things were in a state of high varnish 
■ttd p<msh.'—.* Our Mutual Friend, ii. (1864). 

The Veneerings of society^ flashy, rich 
OMUPdiants, who delight to overpower their 
guests with the splendour of their furni¬ 
ture, the provisions of their tables, and 
jewels of their wives and daughters. 

Venerable Bede {The). Two 
accounts are given respecting the word 
vetterable attached to the name of this 
•* wise Saxon." One is this: On one 
occasion he preached to a heap of stones, 
thinking himself in a church; and the 
stones were so affected by bis eloquence 
that they exclaimed, “Amen, venerable 
Bede 1" This, of course, is based on the 
serse Lulu xix. 

The other is that his scholars, wishing 
So honour his name, wrote for epitaph— 

Haec sunt in fossa, 

Bedac prssbytnri ossa; 

hut an angel changed the second line into 

Bedae vcnerabilis ossa " (672-735), 

(The chair in which he sat is still pre¬ 
served at Jarrow. Some years ago a sailor 
used to show it, and always called it the 
chair of the “great admiral Bede.") 

Venerable Boctor {The), William 
de Cbampeaux (*-1121). 

Venerable Initiator ( The), William 
of Occam (1276-1347). 

Venery. Sir Tristram was the in¬ 
ventor of the laws and terms of venery. 
Hence a book of venery was called A 
Booh of Tristram* 

Of sir THsemn came all tfae good tarina uf veqo^ 
Md of hunting j and tfaewacta and measures of blow* 
ittg of an hotn. And of him we had ftrst all tho teriim 
ft hawkingi and which were beasts of chase and 
beasts of veneiy, and which were vem^n ; and all the 
biMU that htmog to all manner of games. First to 
flte ttnoon^tiWf to the seeking, to the rachese, to the 
, ilgfat, to toe Math, and to the atrake; and many other 
ilistsasd tehns niall att manner of gentlemea have 
aaeee to the Vodd's end to twalse sir Triatnun. and to 
gniefbr hie soul— 5 tfr T. MaUryi History v PHmu 
^vS*i#r,B.i 38 (i 47 sf. 


Vengenr {Le). (See Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, p. 1269.) 

Venice {The Stones of)t by Ruskin 
(1851)- 

Venioe Glnes. The drinking-glasses 
of the Middle Ages made of Venice glass 
were said to possess the peculiar property 
of breaking into shivers if poison were 
put into them. 

Tls said that our Venetian crystal has 
Such pure antipathy to poison, as 
To burst, if aught of venom touches It. 

SyroH : The Twe Fescari, v. i (itso). 

Venice Preserved, a tragedy 
T. Otway (i68a). A conspiracy was 
formed by Renault a Frenchman, Elliot 
an Englishman, Bedamar, Pierre, and 
others, to murder the Venetian senate. 
Jaffier was induced by his friend Pierre 
to join the conspirators, and gave his 
wife as hostage of his good faith. As 
Renault most grossly insulted the lady, 
Jaffier took her away, when she per¬ 
suaded her husband to reveal the plot 
to her father Priuli, under the promise of 
a general amnesty. The senate violated 
the promise made by PriuH, and com¬ 
manded all the conspirators except Jaffier 
to be broken on the .vheeL Jaffier, to 
save hit friend Pierre from the torture, 
stabbed him, and then himself. Belvidera 
went mad and died. 

Venice of the East, Bangkok, capital 
of Burmah. 

Venice of the North, Stockholm (Swe¬ 
den). Sometimes Amsterdam is so c^ed, 
from its numerous water-courses and the 
opulence of its citizens. It has 290 
bridges. 

They went to the city of Amsterdam, tha VmIm of 
the North.— 7 %^ Dranrenades, L 

Venice of the West, Glasgow. 

Another element in the blazon of tho Vonico of Uui 
W«st is a fish laid across the stem of tho titMk—• 
Burton. 

(See Fish and the Ring, p. 37a) 

Venison (The Haunch of), a poetical 
epistle to lord Clare, by Goldsmith (1765). 

Ventid'iiiB, an Athenian imprisoned 
for debt. Ttmon paid his debt, and set 
him freCi Not long after, the father of 
Ventidius died, lea^ng a large fortune, 
and the youi^ man offered to refund the 
loan; but Timon declined the offier, 
saying the loan tma a free gift. When 
Timon got into difficulties, he applied 
to Ventidius for aid; but Ventidius. Eke 
the rest, was “found base metal,*' and 
“denied Timm of 

Athw {liosii* 
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‘frentldlus, the general of Marc 
Antony 

*,* The master scene between Ven- 
tidius and Antony in this tragedy is copied 
from The Maid's Tragedy {by Beaumont 
and fletcher). Ventidius being the Me- 
lantius ” of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
drama,— Dry den : All for Love or the 
World Well Lost (1678). 

Ventriloquist. The best that ever 
lived was Brabant, the engastrimisth of 
Fran9ois 1. of France. 

VSISTUS (Paintings of). VENUS 
Anadyom^bn^ or Venus rising from the 
sea and wringing her golden tresses, by 
Aj>ell6s. Apelles also put his name to 
a “Sleeping Venus.” Tradition says 
that CampaspA (afterwards his wife) was 
the model of his Venus. 

The Rhodian Venus, referred to by 
Catnpbell, in his Pleasures of Hope, ii., is 
the Venus spoken of by Pliny, xxxv. 10, 
from which Shakespeare has j^rawn his 
picture of Cleopatra in her h^rgis (Antony 
and Cleopatra, act ii. sc. 2). The Rhodian 
was Protog'en^s. 

When flr»t the Rhodian’s mimic art arrayed 
The qoeen of Beauty In her Cyprian shade. 

a e nappy master mingled in uis piece 

ch toolc that channedhim In the fair of Greeca . . , 
1 . 0 TV on the picture smiled. Expression poured 
Her mlngliog spirit there, and Greece adored. 

Cum^btU: I^ttaturts ^ Ho^, II. (1799), 

Statues of Penns, (i) The Cnidian 
Venus, a nude statue, by PraxitSlds, 
bought by the Cnidians. 

The Co an Venus, a draped statue, 
1 ^ Iraxitfilfis, bought by the Coans. 

(3) The Venus de’ Medici, a.statue 
dug up in several pieces at Hadrian’s 
vilU, near Tiv'oli (seventeenth century), 
and placed for a time In the Medici 
palace at Rome, whence its name. It 
was the work of Cleom'en^s the Athenian. 
All one arm and part of the other were 
restored by Bandinelli. In 1680 this 
statue was removed to the Uffisi gallery 
at Florence. It was removed to Paris by 
Napoleon* but was afterwards restored. 

(4) The Venus of Arles, with a 
mirror in the right hand and an apple In 
the lefti This statue is ancient, but the 
mirror and apple are by Girardin. 

(5) The Venus of Milo. The “Venus 
Victorious" is called the “Venus of 
Milo,” because It was brought from the 
island of Milo* In the iEgSan Sea, by 
adfntral Dumont d’Urville in i8aa It 
is one of the cMefi denevre of antiquity, 
and is now in the Louvre of Paris. 

(6) The Pauline Venus, by Canbva. 


Modelled from Pauline Bonaparte, prin¬ 
cess Borghese. 

I went by chance Into the room of the Ptulln* 
Venu«; my mouth will taste bitter all day. Hcwr 
veniali how gaudy and vUe she is with her elided 
upholsteiyl It is the most hateful thine that eret 
wasted marble.—; Ariadni, L i. 

(7) The Venus PandSmos, the sen¬ 
sual and vulgar Venus (Greek, pan-dimos, 
for the vulgar or populace generally); as 
opposed to the “Uranian Venus,' the 
beau-ideal of beauty and loveliness. 

Amongst the deities from the upper chamber a 
mortal came, the light, lewd woman, who had barad 
her charms to lire for ever here in marble, is counter* 
firit of the Venus Pand£mos.—OMfda .* Ariadne, L x. 

The Venus of PraxiteUs. (See above.) 

(8) Gibson’s Venus, slightly tinted, 
was shown in the International Exhibition 
of 1862. 

ye&iu, the highest throw with the 
four tali or three tessera. The best cast 
of the tali (or four-sided dice) was four 
different numbers; but the best cast of 
the tessera (or ordinary dice) was three 
sixes. The worst throw was called canis 
—three aces in tessera and four aces in 
tali. 

Venni ( The Isle of), a paradise created 
by “ Divine Love” for the Lusianheroes. 
Here Uranian Venus gave Vasco da Gama 
the empire of the sea. This isle is not 
far from the mountains of ImS.us, whence 
the Ganges and Indus derive their source. 
— Camdns: Lusiad, ix. (1572), 

(Similar descriptions of paradise arc: 
“ the gardens of AlcinOus " (Odyss^, vii.); 
“ the island of Circ6 ” [Odyssey, x.j; 
Virgil’s “ Elysium " i/Enetd, vi.); “ the 
island and palace of Alci’na” (Orlando 
Furioso, vi., vii.); “ the country of Logis- 
tilla ” ( Orlando Furioso, x.); “ Paradise,” 
visited by Astolpho (Orlando Furioso^ 
xxxiv.); “the island 01 Armi’da” (fern* 
Salem Delivered) ; “ the bower of Acrasia ” 
(Fairie Queene) ; “the palace with its 
forty doors” (Arabian Nights, “Third 
Calender,” etc.). 

^wxJUi (Urdnian), the impersonation 
of divine love; the presiding deity of the 
Lusians.— Catnolns: (1572). 

and Adonis. Addnis, a 
most beautiful boy, was* greatly beloved 
by Venus and Proserpine, Jupiter de¬ 
cided that he should live four months 
with one and four months with the other 
goddess, and the rest of the year he mi^t 
do what he liked. One day he was kiUed 
by a wild boar during a ems^, and Venus 
was so incfmsolable at the loss that the 
infernal gods allowed the boy to spend 
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six months of the year with Venus on the 
earth, but the other six he was to spend 
in hell. Of course, this is an allegory of 
the sun, which is six months above and 
six months below the equator. 

(Shakespeare has a poem called Venus 
and Adonis (1593), in which Adonis is 
made cold and passionless, but Venus 
ardent and sensual.) 

Venus of Cleoni'enee (4 syl. ), now 
called the ” Venus de’ Medicior ‘’Venus 
de Medicis." 

Ventui of the Forest ( Tke), The 
ash tree is so called by Gilpin. 

Vennaberg^, the mountain of fatal 
delights. Here TannhSuser tarried, and 
when pope Urban refused to grant him 
absolution, he returned thither, to be 
never more seen.— German Legend. 

Verdant Green. (See Green, 
P- 447-) 

Ver'done (2 syl.), nephew to Cham- 
pernal the husband of Lami'ra.— Fletcher: 
The Little French Lawyer (1647). 

VerdnffOi captain under the governor 
of ^govia.— Fletcher : The Pilgrim 
{i 6 ai). 

Vere {Mr, Richard), laird of Ellies- 
law, a Jacobite conspirator. 

Miss Isabella Vere, the laird’s daughter. 
She marries young Patrick Earnscliffe 
laird of ElarnsclifTe.— Sir W, Scatt: The 
Black Dwarf Anne). 

Vere (Sir Arthur de), son of the earl 
of Oxford. He first appears under the 
assumed name of Arthur Philipson.— Sir 
W, Scott: Anne of Geiersiein (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Verges (2 syl.), an old-fashioned 
constame and night-watch, noted for his 
blundering simplicity. — Shakespeare ; 
Much Ado about Nothing (1600). 

Ver^vlan Sea, that part of St. 
George^ Channel where tides out of the 
north and south seas meet. The Irish Sea 
is sometimes so called. 

• . . beait bU bolsterotis wmrM Into tba tuuroirer 

montb 

Of th« Vetafvlan Se«} where meeting, from tbe 

south. 

Great N^uae^ suiller tfdea, with their robusUotis 

shocks 

Sach other shoulder up against the giiesly rocks, 

Drayton : Polyomen, x. 

VerffoVirotiui, a dictator selected 
by the druids, and jxissessed of unlimited 
power both in war and state during times 
of great danger. 


This temporary king or vergobretus laid down Us 
office at the end of the axx.-JHsstriaHon on Mr Jtrm 

Osstan. 

Veriflopht (Lord Frederick), weak 
and silly, but far less vicious than his 
bear-leaider, sir Mulberry Hawk. He 
drawled in his speech, and was altogether 
“very soft.” Ralph Nicklcby introduced 
bis niece Kate to the young nobleman at 
a bachelors' dinner-p^ty, hoping to make 
of the introduction a profitable invest- 
ment, but Kate was far too modest and 
virtuous to aid him in his scheme.^ 
Dickens: Nicholas Nicklely (tSSiS). 

Vermilion Sea (The), the gulf of 

California. 

Vernon (Diana), niece of sir Hilde¬ 
brand Osbaldistone. She has great 
beauty, sparkling talents, an exedient 
disposition, high birth, and is an en¬ 
thusiastic adherent of an exiled king. 
She marries Frank Osbaldistone. 

Sir Frederick Vernon, father of Diana, 
a political intri^er, called ”his excel¬ 
lency the carl of Beauchamp,*’ He finit 
appears as father Vaughan fPiiiwi].—5»> 
W. Scott: Rob Roy (lime, George L). 

Ver'olame (3 syl.) or Verulam, 
stately nymph ” of Isis. Seeing her 
stream besmeared with the blood of St 
Alban, she prayed that it might be 
diverted into another channel, and her 
prayer was granted. The place where 
St. Alban was executed was at that time 
called Holmhurst.— Robert of Gloucester : 
Chronicle (in verse), 57 (thirteenth cen¬ 
tury). 

(A poetical account of this legend is also 
given by W, Browne, in his Britammids 
Pastorals, iv., X613.) 

Veronica, the maiden who handed 
her handkerchief to Jesus on His way to 
Calvary. The ** Man of sorrows ” wmed 
His face with it, returned it to tbe maiden, 
and it ever after had a perfect likeness 
of the Saviour photographed on it. The 
handkerchief and the maiden were both 
called Veronica (i.e. vera iconiea, “the 
true likeness ”). 

(One of these handkerchiefs is preserved 
in St. Peter's of Rome, and another in 
Milan Cathedral.) 

Verrtna, the republican who murders 
Fiesca— Schiller: Fierce (1783). 

Veraaillea, a town near Paris, noted 
for its park and palace built by Louis 
XVI., now used as a museum. 

The Gprmam FersailUst Cased; so 
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called from its gsuxlens, conservatories, 
fountains, and colossal statue of Hercules. 

The Versailles a/ Poland^ the palace, 
etc., of the counts of Braniski, which now 
belong to the municipality of Bialystok. 

Vervatild (Sir George), a scholar, 
pleasing in manners, warm-hearted, 
generous, with the seeds of virtue and 
Bie soul of honour; but being deficient 
in stability, he takes his colour, like the 
chamelion, from the objects at hand. 
Thus, with Maria Delaval he is manly, 
frank, affectionate, and noble ; with lord 
Vibrate, hesitating, undecided, and tossed 
with doubts; with lady Vibrate, boister¬ 
ously gay, extravag:int, and light-hearted. 
Sir George is betrothed to Maria Delaval, 
but the death of his father delays the 
marriage. He travels, and pves a fling 
to youthful indulgences. After a time, 
he meets Maria Delaval by accident, his 
better nature prevails, and he offers her 
his hand, his title, and his fortune.— 
Holeroft: He's Much to Blame (^90). 

Vertaigv.8 (2 or 3 syl.), a nobleman 
and judge, father of Lamlra and Beauprd. 
— Fletcher: The Little French Lawyer 

(1647)- 

Temlamy a Roman town in Herts, 
a part of whose walls still remain. Its 
modem name is St. Albans. Lord Bacon 
was baron Verulara and viscount St* 
Albans (1561--1626). 

Ttt« sUei are not idoniical. but contlpicMu. 

Vervain or Verbe'na, i,e. herba bona, 
used by the Greeks and Romans in their 
sacrifices and sacred rites, and by the 
druids in their incantations. It was for 
ages a reputed deobstruent,—especially 
enicacious in scrofulous complaints, the 
bite of rabid animals, antipathies, and 
m^ims. 

Drayton says '’a wreath of vervain 
heralds wear ” as a badge of tmee. Am¬ 
bassadors also wore a chaplet of vervain 
on denouncing war. 

The hennlt . . . the holy verratn tinds. 

Wbkh he about his head that hath the meCTim binds. 

Drayton : Po(yoiAu>n, xAi. (16131. 

Vesey (Sir John), a worldly-wise 
baronet, w^, being poor, gives himself 
the nid^me of “Stingy Jack,” that he 
might be thought rich. Forthwith bis 
^10,000 was exaggerated into /'40,ooo. 
Sir John wanted his daughter to many 
Alfred Evelyn, but, feeling uncertain 
about the stability of the young man's 
fortune, he sliilly-shallied, and in the 
mean time she married sir Frederick 


Blount By this means Evelyn was frM 
to marry Clara Douglas, whom he greatly 
\oytd,--~Lord Lyiton : Money (z84(^. 

Vestibule of Holland, RosendaaL 

Vestibule of Germany, Cleves* 

Vestris, called “ The God of 
Dancing." He used to say, “Europe 
contains only three truly great men—^my¬ 
self, Voltaire, and Frederick of Prussia" 
(1729-1808). 

Veto (Monsieur and Madan^, Louis 
XVL and Marie Antoinette. The king 
had the power of putting his veto on any 
decree of the National Assembly (lypz), 
in consequence of which be weis nick¬ 
named “Capet Veto." 

(The name occurs m the celebrated 
song called Iji Carmagnole, which was 
sung to a dance of the same name.) 

Vetus, in the Times newspaper, is the 
pseudonym of Ekiward Sterling (1773- 
1847), ** The Thunderer” (1812-13). 

Vezlielia, wife of Osmond an old 
Varangian guard.— Sir W, Scott: Count 
Robert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

Vholes (i syL), a la\vyer who draws 
Richard Carstone into his toils. He is 
always closely buttoned up, and speaks 
in a lifeless manner, but is pre-eminently 
a “most respectable man."— Dickens: 
Bleak House (1852). 

Vibrate (Lord), a man who can never 
make up his mind to anything, and, 
“like a man on double business bent, he 
stands in pause which he shall first begin, 
and both neglects.” Thus he would say 
to his valet, “Order the coachman at 
eleven. No; order him at one. Come 
back! order him in ten minutes. Stay! 
don't order him at all. Why don't you 
go and do as I bid you ?" or, ** TeU 
Harry to admit the doctor. No, not 
just yet; in five minutes. I don't know 
when. Was ever man so tormented?" 
So with everything. 

Lady Vibrate, wife of the above. Ex¬ 
travagant, contradictious, fond of gaiety, 
hurry, noise, embarrassment, con^ion, 
disorder, uproar, and a whirl of excite¬ 
ment. She says to his lordship— 

I am ail gaiety md humour; ymi wro a8 

turmoil and lamentation. 1 tine, lauj^h. tM wekMMttb 
pleasure wherever I ftfid tt; you take yoor lantera 
look for miseiy, which the sun itself canned dlacotWE. 
You may think proper to be as miserabto at J<ib} 
don't expect me to t>e a Job’s wifia.—Act IL «. 

iMdy fane Vibrate, daughter of tipe 
above. An amiable yoimg lady, atttudbnd 
to Delaval, whom she mairies.— 

He's Much to Blame (1790). 
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^icair of Bray ( The), (i) Mr. Brome 
says the noted vicar was Simon All^, 
vicar of Bray, in Berkshire, for nfty 
yeaxs. In the reign of Henry VIII. he 
was catholic^ till the Reformation ; in the 
rdgn of Edward VI. he was calvinist; in 
the reign of Mary he was papist; in the 
reign of Elizabeth he was protesiant. No 
niatter who was king, he resolved to die 
the vicar of Bray.— UIsraeli: Curiosities 
of Literature, 

Another statement gives the name 
of JPendleton as the true vicar. He was 
afterwards rector of St Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook (Edward VI. to Elizabeth). 

- (3) Haydn says the vicar referred to in 
the song was Simon Symonds, who liv^d 
in the Commonwealth, and continued 
vicar till the reign of William and Mary. 
He was independent in the protectorate, 
episcopalian under Charles II., papist 
under James 11 ., moderate protest ant 
tinder William and Mary. 

N.B.—The song called The Vicar of 
Bray was written in the reign of George 
I., by colonel Fuller or an officer in 
Fuller's regiment, and does not refer to 
Alleyn, Pendleton, or Symonds, but to 
some real or imaginary person who was 
vicar of Bray from Charles II. to George 
I. The first verse begins: “In good 
king Charles’s golden dap,” I was a 
zealous high-churchman. Ver.a: “When 
royal James obtained the crown,” I found 
the Church of Rome would fit my constitu¬ 
tion. Ver. 3 : “ When William was our 
king declared, ” I swore to him allegiance. 
Ver, 4: “When gracious Anne became 
our queen,” I became a tory. Ver. 5: 
“When George, in pudding-time came 
o’er,” I became a whig. And “George 
my lawful king shall be—until the times 
do alter.” 

I hav* had a long chase after the vicar of Bray, on 
whom the proverb. . . , Mr. Fuller, in his IVorthUs, 

. . . takes no notice of him. ... lam Informed it la 
Slaloit AUeraor Allen, who wa« vicar of Bray, about 
1540, and died 1588.— Jiuv/ins, June 14. 
1735. (Sea LttUrs/rem tki Bodltian^ II. L xoo.) 

VitMwr of Wakefield \The\ Dr. 
Pritorose, a simple-minded, pious clergy¬ 
man, with six children, be^ns life with 
a good fortune, a handsome house, and 
we^thy friends; but is reduced to utter 
poverty without any fault of bis own, 
and, being reduced like Job, like Job 

is restofech First, he loses his fortune 
through the rascality of the merchant 
who hdd It His next great sorrow was 
theuolopement of his ddest daughter, 
OHvia, with squire Thombllt His third 
was the entire destruction by fire of his 


house, furniture, and books, together 
with the savings which he had laid by 
for his daughters’ marriage portions. 
His fourth was being incarcerated in the 
county jail by squire Thornhill for rent, 
his wife and family being driven out of 
house and home. His fifth was the an¬ 
nouncement that his daughter Olivia 
“was dead,” and that his daughter 
Sophia had been abducted. His sixth 
was the imprisonment of his eldest son, 
George, for sending a challenge to squire 
Thornhill His cup of sorrow was now 
full, and comfort was at hand: (z) 
Olivia was not really dead, but was said 
to be so in order to get the vicar to 
submit to the squire, and thus obtain his 
release. (2) His daughter Sophia had 
been rescued by Mr. Burchell (sir William 
Thornhill), who asked her hand in mar¬ 
riage, (3) His son George was liberated 
from prison, and married Miss Wllmot, 
an hesress. (4) Olivia’s marriage to the 
squire, which was said to have been in¬ 
formal, was shown to be legal and binding. 
(5) The old vicar was rdeased, re-esta¬ 
blished in his vicarage, and recovered a 
pjart of his fortune, — Goldsmith : The 
Vicar of Wakefield (1766). 

(This novel has been dramatized 
several times: In 1819 it was performed 
in the Surrey Theatre; in 1823 it was 
turned into an opera; in 1850 Tom 
Taylor dramatized it; in 1878 W. G, 
Wills converted it into a drama of four 
acts, entitled Olivia.) 

The real Interest of the story lies ia the dwtf opment 
of the character of the amiable vicar, to rich hi 
heavenly, so poor In earthly wisdom { poasessl&x little 
for himself, yet ready to make that Uttle less, when* 
ever misery appeals to his compaasloa. With enouah 
of worldly vanity about him to show that he shares toe 
weakness of our nature; ready to be Imposed upon by 
cosmog-oniee and fictitious bills of exchange, and yet 
commaudlng, by the simple and serene ahmity of 
g^dness, the respect even of the proomate.— 
Encycloyitdia Britannica (article ** Romance ’7. ' 

Vicar of WrexhiU ( The), a novel 
by Mrs. Trollope (1837, her best). 

Victor Amade'us (a syL), king of 
Sardinia (1665, 1675-1732), not^ for his 
tortuous policy. He was fierce, audacious, 
unscrupulous, and selfish, profound in 
dissimulation, prolific in resources, and 
a “breaker of rows both to God and 
man.” In 1730 he abdicated, but a few 
months later wanted to regain the throne, 
which his son, Charles Emmanuel, refused 
to resign. On again plotting to recover 
the aown, he was arrested by D’Ormia 
the prime minister, and died. Brmm^ 
ing: Victor and King Charks 

EmmamteJ, 
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▼iotor's Iiibrftry iSt)» a library of 
trashy books, especially controversial 
divinity. (Sec Library, p. 6ii.)— 
kclais: Ptinia^f ruel^ ii. 7 (1533). 

Victoria^ {Dmna), the young wife of 
don Carlos A Bold 

Strokg for a Husband (178a). 

Victoria Tower (The). The tower 
of the palace of Westminster. It is 
called ** ’The Monarchy in iStoae," because 
it contains, in chiselled kings and heraldic 
desi^s, the sculptured history of the 
British sovereigns. 

ViotoriolU (The). Almanzor means 
** victorious.** The caliph Almanzor was 
the founder of Bagdad. 

Tim. too, art fallon, Bagdad. cUy of pooco t 
TRoti, too, hast bad thy day I . . , 

Tlyr foundwr Tho Vlctonous. 

S 0 uih^ : Tkalahm tfu Dtstroyer, t. 6 (i7f|^ 

Victory (The), Nelson’s ship. 

At tba head of the line feat the Vict^iy, 

With Nelsoa oa the deck. 

And on his breast the orders shine # 

Like the stars on a shattered wreck. 

Urd L^U^n : Ode, iS. 9 (liSi|. 

VidaXf the god of wisdom, noted for 
his thick shoes, and not unfrequentlv 
called *' The god with the thick shoes/’ 
•^Scandinavian Mythology. 

Vio&ito, like Toledo, was at one time 
noted for its sword-blades. 

Gtrgutua gare Touchfaucet an excoOent sword of 
s Vlenno blaae with a golden acabbartL—AeSsAi^f; 
GmtjmtUttM, L 46 (xS3S)- 

Vioxme (The arMis&of oj ), chancellor 
of Burgundy.— W. Scott: Anne of 
Oeierstein (time, Edward iV.). 

VifoUi father of Viking, famous for 
being the possessor of Angurva*del, the 
celebrated sword'made in tlie East by 
dwarfs. Vifell won it from Bjdm Bloc- 
tand, and killed with it the giant lemhiis, 
whom he cleft from head to waist with a 
single gtroke. Vifell left it to Viking, 
VUong to Thorsten, and Thorsten to his 
son FiiU^ot The hilt of the sword was 
gold, and the blade written with runes, 
which were dull in times of peace; but in 
war glittered '*red as the crest of a cock 
when he fighteth.**—7V^/r / Frithjof 
Saga, iii (iSas)* 

iTilliiM a series of rural 

sk^che^^ Mtrv Russell Milford. Vol, L 
in 1824, vol. ii. in iBac voL iii. in iSaS, 
vol. hr. In i8^, and vol v. in 1830. 

VillaM (71lv)» a poem by Crabbe, of 
Qtmtry m and character (1783) 


Villajga Blacksmitli (r^/), a poem 
by Longfellow (184a). 

Viilalpasido (Caspar Cardilloe dt), a 
Spanish theologian, controversialist, and 
commentator (1505-1570). 

“Truly," rttpK«d tha canon, “I am bett«f ac^ 
qualntea with books of civiraliy than with VUlal- 
f to*)** * •' Quixete, I. !▼, tf 

Villo Sonnaute (fa\ Avignon is^ 
so called by Rabelais, from its numerous 
bell-towers. 

ViUe’rius, in Davenant’s Siege of 
Rhodes (1656). 

. . . pala with eary, Singlaton forawore 
Tho lute and sword, which he m triumph bore, 

And Towed ha na'er would act Viltarius mom. 

Dryden ; (x6Sa). 

(This was a favourite part of Single- 
ton.) 

Villem (Mr.), a gentleman who pro¬ 
fessed a supreme contempt for women, 
and declared, if he ever married, he should 
prefer Widow Racket to his executioner. 
— Mrs. Cowley: The Belle's Stratagem 
(1780). 

Villiard, a villain, from whose hands 
Charles Belmont rescued Fidelia.— 
Moore: The Foundling (1748). 

Vincent (Jenkin) or “Jin Vin," one 
of old Ramsay’s apprentices, in love with 
Margaret Ramsay.— Sir W. Scott: For^ 
tunes qf Nigel (time, James I.). 

Vincent de la Sosa* a boastful, 
vain, heartless adventurer, son of a poor 
labourer; who had served in the Italian 
wars. Coming to the village in which 
Leandra lived, he induced her to elope 
with him ; and, having spoiled her of her 
jewels, money, and other valuables, de¬ 
serted her, and she was sent to a convent 
till the affair had blown over. 

He wore • gey uniform, bedecked with giaai buttotts 
•sd steel oroamenu j to<day he dressed himself la one 
piece of finery, and to>morrow in suotfamr. He would 
seat himtdf upon a beach under a large poplar, and 
entertain the Tiilagers with his trsvets and exploits, 
assuring them them was not a country hi the whole 
world he had not seen, nor a battle in iridch he had 
not taken part. He hao slain mom Moors than ever 
Tunis or Morocco produced t sod as to duels, he had 
fought mom than ever Gante bad, or Luna, mego 
Garcia de Pamdex, or any other champion, always 
coming oR rictorioos, and without losing one dropof 
blood.->Crrtww<kx; Den QuixeU, L ir. so C*Tlw 
Goat>berd‘s Story,” 1605). 

VXNCSN'TXO, duke Of Vienna. He 
delegates his office to Angelo, and leaves 
Vienna for a time, under the pretence of 
going on a distant journey; but, by as¬ 
suming a memk's hood, he observes imeg* 
nito the conduct of his different officers. 
Angelo tries to dishonour lsabella« hmi 
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the duke reappears in due time and 
rescues her, while Angelo is made to 
marry Mariana, to whom he is already 
betrothed. — Shakespeare : Measure for 
Measure (1603). 

*.* Mariana was Angelo's wife by 
civil contract, or, as the duke says to her, 
“He is thy husband by pre-contract,” 
though the Church had not yet sanctified 
the union and blessed it. Still, the duke 
says that it would be “no sin ” in her to 
account herself his wife, and to perform 
towards him the duties of a wife. Angelo’s 
neglect of her was *' a civil divorce, ” 
which would have been a “sin” if the 
Church had sanctified the union, but 
which, till then, was only a moral or civil 
offence. Mariana also considered her¬ 
self Angelo’s “ wife,” and calls him “ her 
husband.” This is an interesting illustra¬ 
tion of the “civil contract ” of matrimony 
long before “ The Marriage Registration 
Act ” in 1837. 

Vinceu'tio, an old gentleman of Pisa, 
in Shakespeare's comedy called The 
Taming of tke Shrew (1593). 

Vinoen'tio, the troth-plight of Evadne 
sister of the marquis of Colonna. Being 
himself without gfuile, he is unsuspicious, 
and when Ludovico, the traitor, tells him 
that Evadne is the king's wanton, he be¬ 
lieves it and casts her off. This brings 
about a duel between him and Evadn&s 
brother, in which Vincentio falls. He is 
not, however, killed; and when the vil¬ 
lainy of Ludovico is brought to light, he 
reappears and marries Evadne.— Sheil: 
Evadne or The Statue (1820). 

Vincentio (Don), a yoimg man who 
was music mad, and said that the 
summun bonum of life is to get talked 
about. Like queen Elizabeth, he loved a 
“crash” in music, plenty of noise and 
fury. Olivia de Zimiga disgusted him by 
maintaining the jew’s harp to be the 
prince of music^ instruments.— Mrs. 
Cfrtehy: A Bold Stroke for a Husband 
(178a). 

Viugolf, the paradise of Scandi¬ 
navian mythology. 

Ah, Ingebore, bow fair, how near doth sUnd 
Bach aaTthlf joy to two foifd loving hoaiti 1 
If boldly grasped wbone'er the time Is ripe. 

It follows wtUlnfi^y, and builds for then 
A Vingotf even on «anh tMlow. 

TtgtUr I Prithfiir Sagm. vUl ftSejl. 

Vinland. Accerding to Snorro Sturle* 
son this name was given ancient 
Scandinavian voyagers to a portion of 
the coast of North America visited Jby 


them about the end of the tenth centisry 
—well-wooded and very productive. It 
is thought to have been the coast of 
Massachusetts or Rhode Island. 

Vi'ola, sister of Sebastian; a young 
lady of Messaline. They were twins, 
and so much alike that they could be 
distinguished only by their dress. Viola 
and her brother were shipwrecked off the 
coast of Illyria. Viola was brought to 
shore by the captain, but her brother was 
left to shift for himself. Being a 
stranger in a strange land, Viola dressed 
as a page, and, under the name of 
Cesario, entered the service of Orslno duke 
of Illyria. The duke greatly liked his 
beautiful page, and, when he discovered 
her true sex, married her.— Shakespeare : 
Twelfth Night (1602). 

Vi'ola and KonoVa, daughters of 
general Archas “the loyal subject” of 
tbe great-duke of Muscovia.— Fletcher : 
The Loyal Subject (1618). 

VIOLAK'TE (4 jry/.), the supposed 
wife of don Henrique (a syl.) an uxorious 
Spanish nobleman.— Fletcher: TheSptm- 
ish Curate (x6aa). 

Violante, the betrothed of don 
Alonzo of Alcazar, but given in marriage 
by king Sebastian to Henri'quez. This 
caused Alonzo to desert and join tbe 
emperor of Barba^. As renegade he 
took the name of Dorax, and assumed 
the Moorish costume. In the war which 
followed, he saved Sebastian's life, was 
told that Henriquez had died in battle, 
and that Violante, being a young widow, 
was free and willing to ^ his wife— 
Dry den : Don Sebastian (1690). 

Violante, an attendant on the 
princess Anna Comn^a the historian.— 
Sir W, Scott: Count Robert ef Paris 
(time, Rufus). 

Violante (4 syl.), one of the chief 
characters in Afy Novel, by lord Lyttoo 

(1853)* 

Violante (4 syL), wife of Pietro 
(2 syl.), and putative mother of Pompilia. 
Violrintft provided this, supposititious 
child partly to please old Pietro, and 
partly to cheat the rightfhl heirs.— 
R. Browning : The Ring and tke Booh, ii. 

Violante (Domna), daughter of doo 
Pedro, a Portuguese nobleman, who 
hitends to make her a nun ; but the fklls 
in love with don PeUx, the son of doo 
Lopes. Isabella (sister of don Felix), in 
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order to escape a hateful marriage^ takes 
refuge with donna Violantd (4 syL), who 
'‘keeps the secret*' close* even at the 
risk of losing her sweetheart, for Felix 
discovers that a colonel Briton calls at 
the house, and supposes Violant^ to be 
the object of his visits. Ultimately, the 
mystery is cleared up, and a double 
marriage takes place.— Mrs, Centlivre: 
The Wonder 

Mrs. Ystes (in the Ust act), with Garrick as **don 
Felix," was admirable. Felix, thinking he has ifone 
too far, applies himself to soothe liis VioUnte. She 
turns from him and draws away her chair ; he follow^ 
end idle draws further away. At length, bv tiis 
winning, entreating, and cajoling, she u gradually 
Induced to melt, and finally makes it up with bitii. 
Her condescension . . . was adnilrsble; her dignity 
was great and lofty, . . . and when by dagrees she 
laid aside her frown, and her lips relaxed into a smile, 

. . . nothing could be more lovely and irresistible... . 
It laid tlie whole audience, as weU as her lover, at her 
GcoJvHh. 

Vioxenta, any young lady non¬ 
entity ; one who contributes nothing to 
the amusement or conversation of a party. 
Violenta is one of the dramatis^rsona of 
Shakespeare's Well ihcU Ends Well, 

but she only enters once, and then she 
neither spea^ nor is spoken to (1598). 
(See Rogero, p. 937, third art.) 

Violen'ta, the fairy mother who 
brought up the young princess who was 
metamorphosed into a white cat for 
refusing to marry Migonnet (a hideously 
misshapen fairy ).—Comlesse D'Aulnoy : 
Fairy Tales Wliite Cat," 1683). 

Violet, the ward of lady Arundel. 
She is in love with Norman the ** sea- 
captain," who turns out to be the son of 
lady Arundel by her first husband, and 
heir to the title and estates.— Lard 
Lytton: The Sea-Captain (\Z29Y 

Violet {Father), a sobriquet of Na¬ 
poleon I.; also called ** Corporal Violet" 
(17^, 1804-1815, died 1821). 

*.* Violets were the flowers of the 
empire, and when, in 1879, the ex-em¬ 
press Eugenie was visited at Chislehurst 
by those who sympathised with her 
in the death of her son. '*the prince 
imperial," they were worn as symbols of 
attachment to the imperial family of 
France. The name was given to Na¬ 
poleon on his banishment to Elba (1815), 
and implied that *‘hc would return to 
France with the violets." 

VIoInMhrowand CSity {The), 
Athens is so called by Anstoph&xi8s 
(see JSfuiUi, 1333 and I 3 a 9 « 
and JUhmimamt 637I Macaulay imrs 
to Aihm ns **like irmlet-crowncd city," 


ion (a violet) was a re[)resentative king 
of Athens, whose four sons gave names 
to the four Athenian classes ; and Greece, 
in Asia Minor, was called Ionia. Athens 
was the city of ** Ion crowned its king," 
and hence was "the Ion crowned," or 
king Ion’s city. Translating the word 
Ion into English, Athens was the ** Violet- 
crowned," or king Violet’s city. Of 
course, the pun is the chief point, and 
was quite legitimate in comedy. 

^ Similarly, Paris is called the *' city of 
lilies," by a pun between Louis and lys 
(the fiower-de-ltue), and France is tempire 
des lys or rempire des Louis. 

1 [ By a similar pun, London might be 
called ‘‘ the noisy town," from hldd, 
** noisy." 

Violetta, a Portuguese, married to 
Belfield the elder brother, but deserted 
by him. The faithless husband gets be¬ 
trothed to Sophia (daughter of sir Ben¬ 
jamin Dove), who loves the younger 
brother. Both Violetta and the younger 
brother are shipwrecked and cast on the 
coast of Cornwall, in the vicinity of squire 
Belfield’s estate ; and Sophia is informed 
that her " betrothed ” is a married man. 
She is therefore free from her betrothal, 
and marries the younger brother, the 
man of her choice; while the elder 
brother takes back his wife, to whom be 
becomes reconciled,— Cumberland: The 
Brothers-{y](>^). 

Violin (Motto m a). 

In «flTis vtva silul; canon jam mertua etna 
Miito whoa alivA, I board tbo featboiod fibrapgi 
Vocal now dead. I omulato tbw song. 

M. C, B. 

Violin {The An^el with the), 
Rubens’s *' Harmony " is an angel of the 
male sex playing a bass-viol. 

The angel with the violin. 

Painted by Raphael (t), he seemed. 

Lene^Uom: The WetysitUImm (xBOgj. 

Violin-iBEAkorB (The best) ; Gasparo 
di Salo (1560-1610) ; Nicholas Amati 
(1596-1684); Antonio Stradivari (1670- 
1728); Joseph A. Guameri (1683-1745). 

(Of these, Stradivari was the best, and 
Nicholas Amati the next best.) 

N.B.—The following are eminent, but 
not equal to the names given above : 
Joseph Steiner (i6ao-i66^; Matthias 
lOoU {1650-1606). (Sec Otto, Oft the 
Violin,) 

Vipers. According to Greek and 
Roman superstition, the lemak viper, 
id^ter oopulatioik, bites tM the head of the 
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male. Another notion was that young 
vipers came into the world by gnawing 
their way through the mother, and kill* 
ing her. 

Sbe, Y)per>Hka, ttirlr parents they devour. 

For all rower's children easily covet power. 

Brpoiu: TrtatU tn Human Ltaming (1554-1638). 

VitK>nt {Sir Ralph de\ a knight of 
St John. He is one of the knights 
challengers.— W, Scott: Ivanhoe 
(time, Richard I.). 

Virgfil, a Roman poet, author of 
Eclogues^ Georgies, and the /Eneid, the 
best Latin epic poem, in twelve books. 
&iglish translations of the /Eneid: 
Connington, 1866 ; Dryden, 1697; 
win Douglas, 1513; Kennedy, in 
1849 ; W. Morris, in 1876 ; by Ogilby, in 
1649 ; by Phaer and Twyne, in 1558-73; 
by Pitt and Warton, in 1740; by Single¬ 
ton, in rhythm, 1855-59 ; by Stonihurst, 
in 1580 ; by lord Surrey, in 1553 ; by Dr. 
Trapp, in 1731. Literal English prose 
versions by Davidson, in 1743 > ^7 
Wheeler, in 1852, etc. (See Epic 
Poets, n. 326.) 

Virgu Travestie. Book I, by C. 
Cotton (x^). It has passed through 
fifteen eaitions. 

Virgilt in the Gesta Romanorum, is 
represented as a mighty but benevolent 
enchanter, and this is the character that 
Italian romances mve him. 

(Similarly, sir Walter Scott, Is called 

TTic Great Wizard of the North.”) 

Vir^l the Enchanter. When a young 
man, Virgil discovered an imp in a hole 
in a mountain, who promised to teach 
the enchanter the black art if he would 
release him. Virgil released the imp, 
but after having learned all he wanted, 
he expressed his surprise how one of 
such surprising stature could have been 
squeezed into so small a cavity. The 
imp, to show Virgil how it was done, 
wriggled into it, and Virml dexterously 
dosed up the hole.— SchofuHUtoru 
wan Virgilius (x55a)» 

^ This tale is almost identical with that 
of *'the Fisherman and the Genius” in 
the A raUan Nights : The fisherman en¬ 
closed in lus net a small copper vase, and 
when he opened It a huge giant came 
forth, who told the fisherman he had 
vowed to any one who released him. 
but to leave his victim the dholce of his 
death. The fisherman asked the genius 
hf it was really tH» that he came out 
of the ifase. ** Doubtless,” said the 
genius. *^1 believe it/^rt:joilled 


the fisherman, ** for it is not large 
enough to hold one of your feet.” The 
genius, to convince the gainsayer, con¬ 
verted himself into smoke and entered 
the vase; whereupon the fisherman 
clapped down the lid, and threw the 
vase back into the sea. 

% The same tale is told of Theophras- 
tos, who liberated a demon from the rift 
of a tree. The tale is told by Gdrres: 
Folksbucher, p. 226 (and several others). 
(See Patrick, St., and the Serpent, ^ 

813*! . 

VtrHl, in Dante, is the personifica¬ 
tion of human wisdom, Beatrice of the 
wisdom which comes of faith, and St. 
Bernard of spiritual wisdom. Virgil con¬ 
ducts Dant8 through the Inferno and 
through Pur^tory too, till the seven Fs 
{peccata, ** sms ”) are obliterated from his 
brow, when Beatriee becomes his guide. 
St. Bernard is his guide through a part of 
Paradise. Virgil says to Dantfi— 

What rtasen hors discover*. I have power 

To show thee $ that which Um bejrond. erpeai 

From Beatrice—not reasoa's task. 

Dantt: Purj:*t*ry, rvlil (xsolO. 

Virgits Epitaph. The inscription on 
his tomb (ssud to have been written by 
himself) was— 

Mantua me geeult: Calabrl npuere; teael anc 

Parthenope; eeeinl pascua. runt, duces, 
la Mantua was 1 bom ; CalabrU saw me die; 

Of sheep, fields, wars, I suae; nnd now la Naples lie. 

H. C. A. 

The Christian Virgil, Giacomo San- 
nasaro (1458-1530), 

Marco Girolamo Vida, author of Chris^ 
Has (in six books), is also called ** The 
Christian Virgil ” (1490-1566). 

*•* Aurelius Oemens Prudentius of 
Spain is called by Bentley, The Virgil 
and Horace of Christians (348-*). 

The Virgil tf our Dramaiic Authors, 
Ben Jonson is so called by Dryden 
(*S 74 -» 637 ). 

Shakespeare wes the Homer or fiUher ef oar dc»> 
natlc poets; Tonaoa wai the Vtrg^ and petthm of 
elaborate wrlttnr. 1 admire rare Beai, hm X lee* 
Sh»kmpw.~~J7iydtn, 

The Virgil of ^French Drasna, Jean 
Racine is so ealled by sir Walter Scott 
(1639-1699). 

Godfrey Qoljl- 
tyve tmd Gra^nde Amourc that Vir^ 
the poet once made proposals to a l^y 
of high raiik in the Roman court, who 
resolved 10^ punish him for Ids presump¬ 
tion. She told him that if he would 
appear on a given night before her win* 
dow, he filiouM be dtnvm up^in a baslmt, 
AcoordifiglyLr be kept' his appointment. 
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got into the basket, and, being drawn 
some twenty feet from the ground, was 
left there dangling till noon next day, 
the laugh and butt of the court and city. 
— Siephe7i Hawes: The Passe-iyme of 
PUsure, xxix. (1515). 

Virgil's Gnat (the Culex, ascribed to 
Virgil). A shepherd, having fallen asleep 
in the open air, was on the point of 
becoming the prey of a serpent, w'hen 
a gnat stung him on the eyelid The 
shepherd crushed the gnat, but at the 
same time alarmed the serpent, which 
the shepherd beat to death. Next night, 
the gnat appeared to the shepherd in a 
dream, and reproached him for ingrati¬ 
tude, whereupon he raised a monument 
in honour of his deliverer. Spenser has 
a free translation of this story, which he 
calls VirgiTs Gnat (^e Use of 

Pests, p. 1161.) 

Virgile an Rabot {Le), “The 
Virgil of the Plane," Adaim Bellaut, 
the joiner-poet, who died X062. He 
was pensioned by Richelieu, patronized 
by the ** Great Cond^," and praised by 
Pierre Corneille. 

Vlrgiria is made by Shakespeare 
the wtje of Coriolanus, and Volumnia his 
mother: but historically Volumnia was 
his wife and Vetu'ria his mother ,—Coriih 
lanus (1610). 

Th« old roan's menltnent In Menenhis; the lofty 
lady's dignity in Volumnia; tho bridal modesty in 
Vligilia; Um» patrician and military haughtiness in 
Coriolanus; the plebeian malignity and tribuntUan 
fatsoienca In Brutus and Siclnius, make a very pleastog 
aad interesting yarlcty.—£)r. yohnson ; On C9H»- 
Smnux, 

Virgil'lus, Feargil bishop of Saltz- 
burg, an Irishman. He was denounced 
as a heretic for asserting the existence of 
•ntipodfes (*-784). (See Heretics 
(Scientific), p. 486.) 

Vixjgia Fort {The\ Widin, in Euro¬ 
pean Turkey, is so called by the Turks, 
because it has never been taken by as¬ 
sault. 

Metz, in France, was also so called in 
the Franco-Prussian war (1870-1). 

Virg^ Knot, maidenly chastitv; 
the allusion being to the zones worn by 
marriageable young women. Girls did 
not wear a zone, and were therefore 
called “ Ungirded ” Xdis^intmY 

If thott dam brmJc her vlrglii'lcnot befort 
AU stttctiinonloo* eonmonies may 
With ftin aadhdy rite tw rotnlstciod, 

No oirOot atsporsioii ohall the hooves let lUD 
To make thia contract grow. , 

: Tki set Iv. tro. 1 (liddol. 


Virgin Martyr ( The), a tragedy by 
Philip Massinger (1622). A fine play. 

virgin Mai^ (The) is addressed by 
the following titles:—"Empress and 
Queen ol Heaven; “ “ Em press and Queen 
of Angels;" “Empress and Queen of 
the Earth“Lady of the Universe or Of 
the World ; " ** Mistress of the World ; " 
“Patroness of all Men;" “Advocate 
for Sinners;" “Mediatrix;" “Gate of 
Paradise; " “ Mother of God ;" “ Mother 
of Mercies and of Divine Grace ; “ “ God¬ 
dess;" “The only Hope of Sinners,’ 
etc., etc. 

(It is said that Peter Fullo, in 480, was 
the first to introduce invocations to the 
Virgin.) 

Virgin Modesty. John Wilmot, 
earl of Rochester, was so called by Charles 
II., because of his propensity to blushing 
(1647-1680). 

Virgfin Queen (The), Elizabeth 
(iS 33 » i558“ibo3). 

Virgm Unmaeked (The), a farce 
by H. Fielding. Goodwill had acquired 
by trade 10,000, and resolved to give bis 
daughter Lucy to one of his relations, in 
order to keep the money in the family. 
He sent for her bachelor relations, and 
told them his intention ; they were Blister 
(the apothecary), Coupee (the dancing- 
master), and Quaver (the singing-master). 
They ail preferred their professions to the 
young lady, and while they were quarrel¬ 
ling ^out the superiority of their respec¬ 
tive callings, Lucy married Thomas the 
footman. Old Goodwill says, “ I don't 
know but that my daughter has made ^ 
better choice than if she had married one 
of these booby relations." 

Virgins {The Eleven Thousand). 
(See Ursula, p. zi6i.} 

Virginia, a young Roman plebeian 
of great beauty, decoyed by Appius 
Claudius, one of the decemvirs, and 
claimed as his slave. Her father, Vir- 
ginius, being told of it, hastened to t^ 
forum, and arrived at the moment when 
Virginia was about to be delivered up to 
Appius. He seized a butcher's kpife, 
stabbed bis daughter to the heart, 
from the forum, and raised a revolt 

(This has been the subject of a h^t of 
tragedies. In French, by Mairet (x6a8V, 
by Leclerc (1645), by Cstmpistroil4i6i8|)j 
by La Bcaumeile (1760), by Chahanon 
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Latcur St Ybars (Z845), eta In Italimn^ 
bj Alficri (178^). In Germant by Gott¬ 
hold Lessing (eighteenth century)* In 
English^ by John Webster, entitled Ap- 
piusemd Virginia (1654); by Miss Brooke 
\l 7 ^); }. S. Knowles {1820), Virginius. 
it is one of lord Macaulay's lays (184a), 
supposed to be sung in the forum on the 
day when Sextus and Licinus were 
elected tribunes for the fifth time.) 

Virginia, the daughter of Mme. de la 
Tour. Madame was of a good family in 
Normandy, but, having married beneath 
her social oosition, was tabooed by her 
family. Her huslmnd died before the 
birth of his first child, and the widow 
went to live at Port Louis, in the Mau¬ 
ritius, where Virginia was bom. Their 
only neighbour was Margaret, with her 
love-child Paul, an infant. The two 
children grew up together, and became 
strongly attached; but when Virginia 
was 15 years old, her wealthy great-aunt 
adopted her, and requested that she might 
be sent immediately to France, to finish 
her education. The * ‘ aunt ” wanted her 
to marry a French count, and, as Virginia 
refused to do so, disinherited her and 
sent her back to the Mauritius. When 
within a cable's length of the island, a 
hurricane dashed the ship to pieces, and 
the corpse of Virginia was cast on the 
shore. Paul drooped, and died within 
two months ,—Bemardin dk St. PUrr*: 
Paul et Virgine (1788). 

N.B.—In Cobb's dramatic version of 
this stcnry, Virginia's mother is of Spanish 
origin, and dies committing Virginia to 
the charge of Dominique, a faithful old 
negro servant. The aunt is donna Leo¬ 
nora de Guzmaa, who sends don Antonio 
de Guardes to bring Virginia to Spain, and 
there to make her his bride. She is 
carried to the ship by force ; but scarcely 
U she set on board when a hurricane 
dariies the vessel to pieces. Antonio is 
drowned, but Virginia is rescued by Al¬ 
hambra, a runaway slave whom she has 
befriended. The drama ends with the 
fnarriage between Virginia and Paul 

<X756^t8i8). 

VirgiaiaxM ( 7 %e], m novel by 
Thackeray (1857). 

Vlrginilu^ lather of the Homan 
VhgiauL the title of a tragedy by S. 
Knowles (i8ao). (For the talc, sec Vii- 
omiA,} 

(Macready (t 793 -x 873 } made the part 
Vlrginnis ** in KnowWt drama; but 


the first to act it was John Cooper, hi 
Glasgow, 1820.) 

VirgdTiaa Sea. (See Verqiviam, 

P.X172:) 

Vir'olam, St. Alban’s. (See Veru- 
LAM, p. 1173.) 

BnT* Voadicli mada . . . t« ViroUm. 

DrayUn : P0fy0lHon, Till. (xSis). 

Virolet, the hero of Fletcher’s play 
called The Double Marriage. He was 
married to Juliana and to Martia (X647). 

Virtues {The Seven)', (r) Faith, (al 
hope, (3) charity, (4) prudence, (5) 
justice, (6) forutude, and (7) temperance. 
The first three are called “the holy 
virtues." 

1 with thoM abld« 

Who the three holy rirtues put not on, 

But understood the rest, end without bleiac 
Followed rhew elL 

Danu : Purimt0fy, tU. 

Visin, a Russian who had the power 
of blunting weapons by a look. Starchat- 
crus, the Swede, when he went against 
him, covered his sword with thin leather, 
and by this means obtained an easy vic¬ 
tory. 

Vision of Judgment { The), a poem 
In twelve parts, by Southey, written in 
hexameter verse (x8ao). The laureate 
supposes that he oas a vision of George 
III., just dead, tried at the bar of heaven. 
Wilkes is his chief accuser, and Washing¬ 
ton his chief defender. Judgpnent is 
given by acclamation in favour of the 
king, and in heaven he is welcomed by 
Alfred, Richard Coeur de Lion, Edward 
III., queen Elisabeth. Charles I., and 
William III., Bede, friar Eicon, Chaucer, 
Spenser, the duke of Marlborough, and 
Berkeley the sceptic, Hogarth, Burke the 
infidel, Chatterton who made away with 
himself, Canning, Nelson, and all the 
royal family who were then dead. 

•. • Of all the literary productions ever 
issued from the press, never was one 
printed of worse taste than this. Byron 
wrote a quiz on it, called The Visia/t a/ 
Judgment, in xo6 stanzas of eight lines 
each {1820). 

Viaioa of Xin» {The)^ (See 
Mirza, p. 7x1.) 

VltaliOf the pseudonym of Eric SIS- 
berg, a Swedish poet. (Latin, vUa lit, 
** life is a strife/') 

Viti'M pr WIti'tii* king of the 
Viaigothi* who put out tm eyes of Cor- 

dOva Urn fath^ of Rodericks He m 
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himself dethroned and blinded by Rode¬ 
rick.— Simih€y : Rodtrick, the Ldst of the 
Geths (1814). 

VitniTiiui, author of a treatise on 
architecture, in ten books, Latin. He 
lived under Julius Caesar and Augustus. 

The English Vitruviiss^ Inigo Jones 

(lS7a-*6sa). 

Vivian, brother of Mau«s d'Agre- 
mont, and son of duke Bevis of Agremont 
He was stolen in infancy by Tapinel, and 
sold to the wife of Sorgalant .—Roman de 
Maugis dAgremont et de Vivian son 
Frire. 

Vivian, son of Buovo a jy/.j, of the 
house of Ckrmont, and brother ot Aldi^er 
and Malagigi.— Ariosto: Orlando Furtoso 
(1516). 

Vivian Oray, a novel by Disraeli 
pord BeaconsfieldJ (1826-7). Vivian Grey 
ts supposed to be the author himself. 


Vlviana (3 syl .), daughter if Dyonas 
a vavasour 01 nigh lineage, and generally 
called the “ Lady of the Lake." Merlin, 
in his dotage, fell in love with her, and 
she imprisoned him in the forest of Brd* 
c 61 iande, in Brittany. Viviane induced 
Merlin to show her how a person could 
be imprisoned by enchantment without 
walls, towers, or chains, and after he had 
done so, she fondled him into a sleep under 
a whitethorn laden with flowers. While 
thus he slept, she made a ring with her 
wimple round the bush, and performed 
the other needful ceremonies; whereupon 
he found himself enclosed in a prison 
stronger than the strongest tower, and 
from that imprisonment was never again 
ffhosaioA,^Aierlin romance). 

(See the next article.) 


Vivioa or Vivian, the personifica- 
tioii of shameless harlotiy, or the crown¬ 
ing result to be expected from the 
iimdelity of queen Quin'evere. This wily 
wanton in Arthurs court hated all the 
knights, and tried without success to 
seduce **the blameless king." With 
Meriin she succeeded better; for, being 
pestered with her importunity, he told her 
the secret of his power, as Samson told 
Delilah the secret of his strength. Having 
leamt this, Vivien enclosed the magician 
In a hcdlow oak, where he was confined 
as one dead, lost to life, and use, and 
name, and fiune.**— Tennyson; Idylls 
If Urn mng (“Vivien/* 165^)- 
VnnAiiR.) 

K,a-*ln Maloiy*s Flistory f /’ivW 


Arthur t i. 60, Nimue (? Ninive) is the fde 
who inveigled Merlin out of his secret— 

And ao upon « dme it happened that Merlin shewed 
to her In a rock, whereas was a great wonder, 

and wrought uy enchantment, which went under a 
stone. So by her subtle craft and working, she made 
Meriin to go under that stone, to let her wit of the 
marvels there; but she wrought so there for hint that 
he carue never out, for ail bis craft. And so she 
departed and left him tberw. 

Voadief ia or Boadice'a, queen of 
the British Iccni. Enraged against the 
Romans, who bad defiled her two daugh¬ 
ters, she excited an insurrection against 
them ; and while Suetonius PauUnus, the 
Roman governor, was in Mona(,rf 
she took Colchester and London, and 
slew 70.000 Romans. Being at length 
defeated by Suetonius Paulinus, she put 
an end to her life by poison (A.D. 6x). 

(Cowper has an ode on Boadicea^ xypa) 

Brave Voadlda made with her resolvedast ntM 
To Virolam [ 5 /. Albans\ whose siege with fire aad 

sword she plyed 

T lUleveUed with the earth . . . etc. 

Drayton ; FoiyoMon, vill. (liu}, 

Voadine (2 syl.), bishop of London, 
who reproved Vortigei^nJ for loving 
another man’s wife and neglecting his 
own queen, for which reproof the good 
bishop was murdered. 

. . . good Voadine. who reproved 
Proud Vortiger, his king, unlawfully that loved 
Another’s wanton wife, and wronged bis uuptiai bed. 
For which by that stem prince unjustly murderM. 

Drayton ; PolyoHion, xzlv. (tSaa). 

IT This is very like the story of John 
the Baptist and Herod. 

Voices of the Hijght, a poem by 
Longfellow, including A Hymn to Nighty 
A Psalm of Life^ Flowers^ etc. (184X). 

Voitnre (a syL\ a French poet, 
idolized by his contemporaries in the 
reign of Louis XIV., but now only 
known by name (1598-1648). 

E*mi rival wHs did Voiture’s death deplore. 

And the gay mourned, who never mourned befoni: 

The truest hearts for Voiture heaved with tighs; 

Voiture was wept by ail the brightest eyes. 

Pop* : EpistU to Miss Blount (zyijd* 

VoUuid (Squire), the devil (GemHUH, 
Junker Voland,) 

VoUui'te (3 syl.). one of the three 
daughters of Balthazar. Lively, witty, 
sharp as a needle, and high-spirited. She 
loves the count Montalban; but when 
the count disguises himself as a father 
oonfessor, in order to sound her love for 
Mm, she sees the trick in a moment, and 
says to him, “ Come, count, puU off your 
lion's hide, and confess yoursdf an 
Subsequent, afi ends happfly and wA 
^Tohln; The Honeymoon 
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Volet'ta, Free-will personified. 

Volctta, 

Wliom neither man, nor fiend, nor God constrains. 
P. FUtehtr: The Purple Island, vi. (*633^ 

VoUcsm&lirclien [**popular tales ’*], 
In German, the best exponents being 
Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853), MusKus {1735- 
1787), De la Motte Fouqu^ (see Undine, 
p. 1158), Chamisso (see Schlemihl, 
FKTER, p. 968), Heinrich Steffens (1773- 
1845), Achim von Amim (1781-1831), 
Clemens Bentano ( ), Zschokke 

(1771-1848), Hoffmann (1776-1822), Gus¬ 
tav Freytag The German Dickens ** 
(1816- ), and the brothers Grimm. 

VoTpone (2 syL), or Thk Fox, a 
comedy by Ben Jonson (1605). Volpone, a 
rich Venetian nobleman, without children, 
feigns to be dying, in order to draw gifts 
from those who pay court to him under 
the expectation of becoming his heirs. 
Mosca, his knavish confederate, persuades 
each in turn that he is named for the 
inheritance, and by this means exacts 
many a costly present. At the end, Vol¬ 
pone is betrayed, his property forfeited, 
and he is sentenced to he in the worst 
hospital in all Venice. 

Jonson has three areat comedies: ysipone ^ tks 
Epicene er the Siknt JVeman, and The AU 
ehemist.-^-R, Chambers; English Litermtnre, i sys, 

ToIsoiiUI (Prince), a military hero, 
who falls in love with the fair Par- 
tbendpd, and disputes with prince Pretty- 
man upon the superiority of his sweet¬ 
heart to Cloris, whom prince Prettyman 
sighs (oT.^Duke of Buckingham: Tke 
Rehearsal (1671). 

Why, this is wonethan prince VoIkIus In Iots 1 —^Silr 
fy.Se0U, 

Oh, be anriT, by an means. Prince VolsdusinlOTa I 
ha, ha \r-C0ngreve : Tke Double Dealer (1694). 

Voltimga Saga (The), a collection 
of tsdes in verse about the early Teutonic 
heroes, compiled by Saemund Sigfusson 
in the eleventh century. A prose version 
was made some 900 years later by Snorro 
Sturleson. This sa&^ forms a part of the 
Rhythmical or Elder Edda and of the 
Prose or Younger Edda. 

Voltaiva, French poet, philosof^, 
and Ikterateur (16^-1778). 

^ The Germasb Voltaire, Johann Wolf¬ 
gang von Goethe (1749-1838). 

C&istoph Martin Wielandis alsocalkd 
The <iennan Voltaire " (1733^18x3)* 

T%e Pididb VoUaire, Ignatius Kisuddd 

^ ^^^te RuJwm Voltaire, Ale*^ P- Soam- 
rokof (§797-1777), ' 


Voltaire axid Bad Buck-^ 

Beaumarchais, the first editor of Vol¬ 
taire’s complete works, lost 1,000,000 
francs by the speculation; and died sud¬ 
denly in 1798. 

Desser, who published an edition in 
10 vols., 8vo, died soon afterwards of 
phthisis, and bis friend Migeon, who 
provided the funds, died of the same 
disease, a pauper. 

C^rioux and the widow Perroneau, who 
published an edition in 60 vols. zamo, 
were completely ruined thereby. 

Dalibon, who produced the brilliant 
edition, is now a workman at a) franca a 
day with a colour-man. 

Touquet, who introduced an edition, 
died suddenly at Ostend, in 1831. 

Garnery, his partner in the edition of 
75 vols. zamo, was ruined and died. 

Detervillc, a wealthy publisher, has 
since become blind. 

Daubr^ was assassinated by a woman 
whom he accused of having stolen a book 
worth 10 sous. 

Ren^, Brussels, edited an edition in 
i8mo, fell into distress, and Is now a 
simple workman. — Van der Hoegtn : 
La Revue hebdomadaire. 


Vol'timaxid, a courtier in the oomt 
of Claudius king of Denmark.— 
speare: Hamlet {15^). 


Volnmnia was the wife of Coriolauus, 
and Vetu'ria his mother; out Shakespeare 
makes Virgilia the wiik, and Volumnla 
the mother .—Coriolanm (1610). 


Thft old man's morrlment in Hnnmiiiu) Um lofN 
lady’s dignity in Vohimnia; the bridal modetty In 
Virgilia I the patrician and miUtaiy hangbtlWMt la 
ConeUnus; the pletMiao maligidty and tribanltlaa 
insolence In Bratus and Sidnius, malui a TSOy pkUring 
and interesting rssMsr.-dSr. yoSmsm : On Csris* 
lemm. 


Volimd. (See WikLAND.) 


Tolmpa 8ag« ( The), the prophecy 
of Vaia. It contains between aoo axid 
300 verses, and resembles the Sibylline 
books of ancient Rome. The Vkilrntpa 
Saga gives, in verse, a description of 
diaos, the formation of tibe World, the 
creation of alt anhnals (indudtng dwarfs 
and giants, genii and devils, fairies and 
goblin^), the final confiagfiation of the 
world, and its renewal, when k idll 
appear ih celestial beau^, l&e 'thc’isiw 
Jerusalem described in toe Book of the 
Revelathn. ■- 

r Voirst (Peterhin), tjhe 
lU Powys Castle.—.^i> W, 

Betrothed (ikohe Hmof 1 %^ i V 
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Vortigrem, consul of the Gewisseans, 
who crowned Constans king of Britain, 
although he was a monk ; but treach¬ 
erously contrived to get him assassinated, 
and then usurped the crown. He married 
Rowen'a daughter of Hengist, and was 
burnt to death in a tower set on fire dur¬ 
ing a siege by Ambrosius .—Geoffrey : 
British History, r\. 6 ; viii. i (1142). 

Vorfclsrern, a drama put forward by 
Henry WT Ireland (1796) as a newly dis¬ 
covered play by Shakespeare. It was 
brought out at Drury Lane Theatre by 
John Kemble. Dr. Parr thought it was 
genuine. (See Forgers, p. 384.) 

Hn. Siddoni, wiitlns to Mrs. Pioxzi, sayi, “Ail 
seniiblo persons are convinced that yortiQ'cm is a 
most audacious imposture. If not, I can only say that 
Shakespeare's writings are more unequal than those of 
any other man ** (April a, t7g6).~~FtUjreraid : Lives of 
the Kembles, L 338. 

Vortigern and Kengfist. The 

account of the massacre of the Long- 
Knives, given by Geoffrey, in his British 
History, vi. ic differs greatl|^from that 
of the Welsh Triads (see Stokehkngk A 
Trophy, p. 1047). Geoffrey says that 
Hen^st came over with a large army, at 
which king Vortigern was alarmed. To 
allay this suspicion, Hendst promised to 
send back all the men that the king did 
not require, and begged Vortigern to 
meet him in conference at Ambrius 
hresbury), on May Day. Hengist, in the 
mean time, secretly armed a number of 
his soldiers with *^Gong knives,'* and told 
them to fall on the Britons during the 
conference, when he uttered the words, 
“Nemet oure Saxas.” This they did, 
and 460 barons and consuls’* fell. It 
does not appear from this narrative that 
the slaughter was due ” to the treachery 
of Vort^em," but was wholly the work 
of Hengist. Geoffrey calls the earl of 
Gloucester “ E 3 dol,” and not “ Eidiol.*' 

ITor^tigexu'i Tower, like PeneF- 
opft’s web, is a work ever beginning and 
never ending. Vortigern was told by his 
magicians to build a strong tower for his 
own security; so he commanded his work¬ 
men to build one on mount Erir, but 
whatever they built one day was wholly 
swallowed up by the earth during the 
night.—.* British History, ^ 17 
(Sec PENELOPrs Web, p. 8aa.) 

▼oe non ll^oble. The tale is that 
Virgil wrote an epigram on Augustus 
Caesar, which so much pleased the em- 
tjiat be desired to I^now who was 
the author,. As Virgil didiiioi olaim th« 
lines, one Bathylhis declared they were 


83 

his. This displeased Virgil, and he wrote 
these four words, Sic vos non voHs , . , 
four times as The commencement of four 
lines, and Bathyllus was requested to 
finish them. This he could not do, but 
Virgil completed the lines thus— 

Sic vos non voWs nldificatls av«» } 

S^c vos non vobis villera fertis ov«t ) 

Sic vos non vobis mellKicatls apes ; 

Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra bovec 

Not for yourtelves warm nests ye sons-birds bvdld ( 
Not for yourselves ye sheep your fleeces bear; 

Not for yourselves store hives ye bees have ; 
Not for yourselves ye oxen draw the share. 

B.C.S. 

Vox Clamantis, the second part of 
Gower’s poem, written in Latin; it runs 
to seven books in alternate hexameter 
and pentameter verses. The subject is 
Wat Tyler’s Rebellion. The meaning of 
the title is, "The voice of the complain¬ 
ants." Never published. 

Vox et prmterea Nibil. A Spar¬ 
tan, pulling a nightingale, and finding 
only a very small l^dy, exclaimed, 
tv rtt icri Kai ovbfv &X\o {" VoicC Alt 
thou, and nothing more").— Plutarch: 
Apophthegmata Laconica. 

Vran (Bendigeid, ut, "Blessed"), king 
of Britain and father of Caradcaw (Cu- 
ractacus). He was called "Blessed" 
because he introduced Christianity into 
this island. Vran had shared the cap¬ 
tivity of his son, and had learned the 
Christian faith during bis seven yean* 
detention in Rome. 

Vran or Bran tha Blossod, son of Llyr, first broesht 
the faith of Christ to the nation of too Cymiy from 
Rome, where be was seven years a hostage for nls son 
Caradawc, whom the Romans made j^soner tbfougb 
craft and the treachery of Aregwedd Ffieddawg {Cnr* 
iismmHdMa\.^lVelsh Triads, xxxv. 

Vran’s Caldron restored to life 
whoever was put therein, but the re¬ 
vivified never recovered speech. (See 
Medea’s Kettle, p. 691.) 

“ I will give thee," said Bendigeid Vran, ** a caldron, 
the property of which Is that If one of thy men be 
slain to-day. and be cast therein to-morrow, he wUi be 
as well as he wat at the best, except that he will not 
regain his speech."—r/hs UaHsutsim (“Branwen," 
etc., twelfth century). 

Vriexice {King), one of the knights 
of the Round Table. He married Morgan 
Ic Fay, half-sister of king Arthur.— 
Malory: History of Prince A rihur{ii^yo), 

Vulcan’s Badgfe, the badge of 
cuckoldom. Vulcan was the husb^d of 
Venus, with whom Mars intr%ued. 

„ . Woknowi ‘ ' ' '* 

Better than he have worn Vulcan's badn. u . 

^ Skakesfeart: Titus jtndroHkus,me!t}lUK,x{t^^ . 

VitInCEsJik 3Part«.; 

(x) Achilles was vulnerable only fai 
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but the mother died. Her last request 
was that Outalissi would carry her child 
to Albert ofW/oming, her friend, and 
beg him to take charge of it. 

Henry Waldep^ave^ the boy brought 
by Outalissi to Albert. After staying at 
Wyoming for three years, his English 
friends sent for him (he was then la 
rars old). When grown to manhood, 
he returned to Wyoming, and was married 
to Gertrude; but three months after¬ 
wards Outalissi appeared, and told them 
that Brandt was coming with his English 
soldiers to destroy the village. Both 
Albert and Gertrude were shot in the 
attack; and Henry joined the army of 
Washington. — Campbell: Gertrude of 
Wyoming (1809). 

(Campbell accents Wyoming on the 
first syllable, but the accent is generally 
thrown on the second.) 

WaldeiiiarritzTirse(/.«?rdf), a baron 
following prince John of Anjou (brother 
Of Richard CcEur de Lion).— W. 
Scott: Ivanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Waldfitetten (The countess of), a 
relative of the baron. He is one of the 
characters in Donnerhugcl's narrative.— 
Sir W. Scott: Anne of Geierstein (time, 
Edward IV.). 

Wales. Geoffrey sa^s, after the 
famine and pestilence which drove Cad- 
wallader into Armorica (Breiaptc), the 
people were no longer called Britons, but 
Gualenses, a word derived either from 
Gualo their leader, or Guales their <^ueea, 
orfi^m their barbarism.— History, 
sil 19 (1142). 

••• Milner says the Welsh are those 
driven .west by the Teutonic invaders 
and called Wilisc-men (“strangers or 
foreigners"); Corn-wall was called ‘‘ West 
Wales, ’’ and subsequently the Com {Latin, 
cornu) or horn held by the Walls.— Geo- 

Saxon toealh, plu. wealhos or 
ioealas, “ foreigners," meaning “ not of 
Saxon origin," and ^so “slaves or sub¬ 
jugated men," is the correct origin of the 
word.) 

Wald* (South), At one time the 
whole eastern division of South Wales 
was called Gwent, but In its present re¬ 
stricted sense the word Gwent is applied 
to the county ol Monmouth only. 

WaUc» XnikTtt Walk, colonel 
Hewson. So called from a tract written 
by Edmund Gayton, lo satirise the partfi 


and entitled Walk, Knmm, 

Butler : Hudihras (1663-78). 

Walker (Dr.), one of the three gr^t 
quacks of the eighteenth oentui^, the 
others being Dr. Rock and Dr. Timothy 
Franks. Goldsmith, In his Citieen of the 
World, has a letter (Ixviii.) wholly upon 
these three worthies (1759). 

Walker (Helen), the prototype of 
Jeanie Deans. Sir W. Scott caused a 
tombstone to be erected over her grave in 
Irongray churchyard, Kirkcudbright [He- 
hod-bfyl 

Walker (Hookey), John Walker, out¬ 
door clerk to Lonman, dementi, and 
Co., Cheapside. He was noted for his 
hooked nose, and disliked for his official 
duties, which were to see that the men 
came and left at the proper hour, and 
that th^ worked during the hours of 
work. Of course, the men conspired to 
throw discredit on his reports ; and hence 
when any one draws the “ long-bow," the 
hearer exclaims, “ Hookey Vvalker I ” ai 
much as to say, “ I don’t believe it." 

Walking Ck]itl6maa(^). Thomas 

Colley Grattan published his Highwayt 
and Byways under this signature fxSas). 

Walking Xiibraxy (A), Ambulant 
Bibliotheca. John Hain is to called l:^ 
Wotton (1584-1656). 

Walking Stewart, John Stewart, 
an English traveller, who walked through 
Hindustan, Persia, Nubia, Abyssinia, the 
Arabian Desert, Europe, and the North 
American states; “ crazy b^ond the 
reach of bellebm, yet sublime and 
divinely benignant. ... He had seen 
more of the earth’s surface, and had com¬ 
municated more with the children of the 
earth than any man before or since.*'— 
De Quincey (1856). 

Walking-Stick (Henry VIIHt), the 
great Danish club shown in the armoury 
of the Tower. 

Walkingakaw (Aftu), mistress of 
the chevalier Charles E^ww the Young 
Pretender.—^i> W. Scott: Medgmmtkt 
(time, George III.). 

Wallace (Sir WitUam), a poetiem 
chronicle, in ten-syllable couplets, by 
“ Blind Harry " (about 1400). 

Wallacc’a ILavdcs, the dunj^Km of 
Ardrossan, in Ayrshire, where Wallece 
had the dead bodies thrown when the 
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garrison was surprised by him in the 
reign of Edward I. 

* The Douglas Larder” (7.V-) is a 
similar phrase, meaning that horrible 
compound of dead bodies, barrels of flour, 
meal, wheat, malt, wine, ale, and beer, all 
mixed together in Dowlas Castle by the 
order of lord James Douglas, when, in 
1306, the garrison was surprised by him. 

Wall^nrode (The earl of\ an Hun- 
^rian crusader.— Sir W. Scott: The 
Talisman (time, Richard 1 .). 

Waller, in love with Lydia ladyV 
maid to Widow Green. His love at nrst 
was not honourable, because his aristo¬ 
cratic pride revolted at the inferior social 
position of Lydia; but when he knew 
her real worth, he loved her, proposed 
marriage, and found that she was the 
sister of Trueworth, and had taken 
service to avoid an obnoxious marriage. 
— Knowles: The Lot^e-Chase (xZyjY 

Waller’s Plot, a plot oifanizcd, in 
1643, by Waller the poet, against the 
parliamentary party. Its objects were 
10 secure the king’s children, to seize the 
most eminent of the parliamentarians, to 
capture the Tower, and resist all taxes 
imposed for the support of the parlia¬ 
mentary army. 

Wfllley (Richard), the regicide, whose 
story is told by major Bridgenorth (a 
roundhead) at the dinner-table.— Sir W. 
Scott: Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles 
II.). 

Wallflowers, young ladies in a ball¬ 
room, who have no partners, and who sit 
or stand near the walls of the ball-room. 

Walnut Tree. Fuller says, *‘A 
walnut tree must be manured by beating, 
or else h wilt not bear fruit." Falst^ 
makes a similar remark on the camomile 
plant, **The more it is trodden on, the 
faster it grows.” The almond and some 
other plants are said to thrive by being 
bruised. 

A vomsA, a tpanicl and walnut tree, 

Tbemore you baat them,the better they be. 

Tttylcr, the “ water-poet (1^30). 

Walnut Web. When the three 
princes of a certain king were sent to find 
out •*a web of cloth which would pass 
through the eye of a fine needle," the 
White Cat Aimished the youngest of the 
three with one spun by the cats of her 
palace. 

TIhi Mltiefe * . . took out of his box a walnut, which 
W mckod , « , and saw 1 small haxtd nut, which ho 


cracked also . . . and found therein a korndl of sruu 
... In this kerne! of wax was hidden a single grain <h 
wheat, and in the grain a amaU tniilet seed. . . , Cta 
opening the inlUet, he drew out a web of cloth ^ 
vards leng, and In It was woven all sorts of blr^, 
beasts, and hshes; fruits and flowers; the sun, moon, 
and stars; the portraits of kings and mieens, and many 
other wonderful designs.—Com/rjrrr iJAulnay : Fairy 
Tales (•* The White Cat," r6Caj. 

Walpurgifl Klglit, the evening of 
May Day, bdieved in German superstition 
to be the occasion fori a witches' sabbath 
on the Brocken, a peak of the Harz 
mountains. 

(Walpurgis is a legendary female saint, 
who is reputed to have converted the 
Saxons to Christianity.) 

Walsiugbam, the affianced of Helen 
Mowbray. Deceived by appearances, he 
believed that Helen was the mistress of 
lord Athunree, and abandoned her; but 
when he discovered his mistake, he mar¬ 
ried her.— Knowles: Woman's Wit, etc, 
(1838). 

Walsingfliam (Lord), of queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s court.— Sir W. Scott: Kenilworik 
(time, Elizabeth). 

Walter, marquis of Saluzzo, in Italy, 
and husband of Grisilda, the peasant's 
daughter (q^v.), — Chaucer'. Canferbttfy 
7 b/ff/ ("Thc Clerk's Tale," 1388). 

(This tale, of course, is allegorical; 
lord Walter takes the place of deity, and 
Grisilda typifies the true Christian. In 
all her privations, in all her sorrows, in 
all her trials, she says to her lord and 
master, “ Thy will be done.") 

Walter (Master), “the hunchback,’ 
guardian of J ulia. A worthy man, liberal 
and charitable, frank and honest, who 
turns out to be the carl of Rochdale and 
father of Tulia.— Knowles: The Hunch¬ 
back (1831). 

Walter [Puret], father-in-law of 
TelL—.• GugUelmo Tell (opera, 
1829). 

Walter tbe Penniless. (See 
Penniless, p. 823.) 

Waltbam’s Calf (As wise as), a 
thorough fool. This calf, it is said, ran 
nine miles when it was hungiy to get 
suckled by a bull. 

Doctor Dxupx^tus. Bachler bxchft!en'tu% 
Dronken u a mouse At tlte tie-liouse . 

Uuder a notaries signe Was made a dUdae} 

As wise as Waltoms calf. 

Skelton; Coiyn CUmt (time, Henty Vlllj; 

Waltkeof (The abbot), abbot of St 
Withold'sPriory. W, Scott: /vitnkm 
(time, Richard I.). 
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Waltkeof [Father), a grey friar, con¬ 
fessor to the duchess of Rothesay.— 5 *> 
fV. Scptt: Pair Maid ef Perth (time, 
Henry IV.). 

Walton [Lord), father of ElviVa, who 
promised his daughter in marriage to sir 
Richard Forth, a puritan officer. But 
Elvira had already plighted her love to 
lord Arthur Tal&t, a cavalier. The 
betrothal was set aside, and Elvira mar¬ 
ried Arthur Talbot at last.— Bellini: il 
Puritani (opera, 1834). 

Walton [Sir John de), governor of 
Douglas Castle. —Sir W, Scott: Castle 
Dangerous (time, Heniy I.). 

Wamba, the son of Witless,” the 
jester of Cedric the Saxon of Rother- 
wood. —Sir W. Scott: Ivankoe (time, 
Richard L). 

Wampumi a string or belt of whelk- 
shells, current with the North American 
Indians as a medium of exchange, and 
always sent as a present to those with 
whom an alliance or treaty is made. 

Peace be to thee f my words this l^elt approre. 
Campbell: Gertrud* ^ IVycmtng, L 14 (1809^ 
Ow wampum laa|pie thy brethren did embrace. 

Date, 1.15. 

Wanderer of Switzerland ( The), 
a poem by Montgomery (i8o6). 

Wanderers. It is said that gipsies 
ere doomed to be wanderers on the face 
of the earth, because they refused hospi¬ 
tality to the V^ir^in and Child when the 
holy family fled into Egypt. (See Wild 
Huntsman.) — Aventinus : Annalium 
Boiorum, lihri septem (i , 54). 

Wandoringf Jew [The). (See Jew, 
p. 546.) 

Wandering Knight [The). EL 
Donzel del Febo (‘‘ the Knight of the 
Sun”) is so called in the Spanish ro¬ 
mance entitled The Mirror of Knighthood. 

(Eunien'edfts is so called m Pecie*s Old 
Wived Tale, 1590.) 

Wandering Willie, the blind 
fiddler, who tells the tale about sir Robert 
Redgauntlet and his son sir John.— 5 f> 
W* Scott: Redgauntlet (time, George 

in.). 

Wandering Wood, which contained 
the den of Error. Error was a monster, 
like a woman upwards^ but ending in a 
huge dragon’s tail with a venomous sting. 
The first encounter of the Red Cross 
Knight was with this monster, whom he 
^Spenser: PaJirie Queeme, 1 .1 (1;^). 


•.* When piety [the Red Cross Knight) 
once forsakes the oneness of truth 


(C/na), it is sure to get into ** Wandering 
Wood,” where it will be attacked by 
“ Error.” 


Wang means *'king.” Common in 
China and the Corea. 


Wantley [Dragon of), a monster 
slain by More of More Hall, who procured 
a suit of armour studded with spikes; 
and, proceeding to the lair, kick^ the 
dragon in its mouth, where alone it was 
vulnerable.— Perev : Rtliques. 

(One of Carey^s farces is entitled The 
Dragon <f Wantley.) 

Wapping of l>enmark (The), 
Elsinore (3 syL). 

War. The Seven Weekd War was 
between Prussia and Austria (1866). 

The Seven Months' War was between 
Prussia and France (1870-71). 

The Seven Years^ War wm between 
Austria and Prussia (1756-1763). 

The Thirty Years' War was between 
the Protestants and papists of Germany 
(1618-1648). 

The Hundred Years' War was between 
England and France (1340-1453). 


War-<Mos. 



The latter was probably the ay of 
Harold's men, and referred to Waltham 
Cross, which he held in special reverence, 

(2) At Naseby the mot of the royalists 
was, "God and c^iieen Maiyl” of the 
parliamentarians it was " God our 
Strength 1 ” 

(3) The Norman shout was “ God bdp 
us I” 

(4) The Welsh war-cry was “AUduial ” 

Loud, clutrp »hrickf of "AUduIat" bluadod nrllb 
tbos« of ** Out I Out I Holy Crosw 1 Lyttm: 

Harold. 


Oigit , meaning that the standards were 
to be defended with closed shields. 

(6) The Bohemian war-cry was 
" Prague! ” that of the (jermans was 
" Chiist t *• The leader of the Bohemians 
was Ottokar; Rudolf of the Germans. 

(7) The old Spanish war-cry was ’* St. 
lago I and close, Spain 1 ” 

Mobttt. chivolroiif htdaHT*: stoa In vate 

a«riv« Um ay,** St lAffo I and doM. Spiiii t* 
JSjmm : Agt ofStamu, ▼«. (tiatl. 

*.* Cervantes says the ay was "St. 
lago i charge, Spain i ” 

Mr. BeeMkn, Ohm* it«tinw to Msfefottt w w«0 at to 
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^8) In tbc battle of Pbarsalia, the war- 
cry of Pompey's army was “ Hercules 
Invictus I ” and of Caesar’s array, “ Venus 
Victrix I ** 


War of Wartburg, a poetic contest 
at Wartburg Castle, in which Vogelweid 
triumphed over Heinrich von Ofterdingen. 


Tbw renewed Uie war of Wartburg. 

Woich the bard bad Ibught before. 
LoHg/kUvm: iVaUtr ven d€r Kogtl-weid (or B4r4 


Wftrbock {Perkin) assumed himself 
to be Richard duke of York, the younger 
son of Edward IV., supposed to be mur¬ 
dered by order of Richard Ill. in the 
Tower. 

Parallel Instances, (i) The youngest 
son of Ivan IV. of Russia was named 
Dimitri, i,e. Demetrius. He was born in 
1581, and was mysteriously assassinated 
in 1591, some say by Godounov the suc¬ 
cessor to the throne. Several impostors 
assumed to be Dimitri, the most remark¬ 
able appeared in Poland m 1603, who 
was reco^ixed as czar in 1605, but 
perished the year following. 

<a) Martin Guerre, in the sixteenth 
century, left his wife, to whom he had 
been married ten years, to join the army 
in SoaifL In the eighth year of his 
absence, one Arnaud du Tilh assumed to 
be Martin Guerre, and was received by 
the wife as her husband. For three years 
he lived with her, recognized by all her 
friends and relations, but the return of 
Martin himself dispelled the illusion, and 
Amaud was put to death. 

^3! The great Tichborne case was a 
similar imposition. One Orton assumed 
to be sir Roger Tichborne, and was even 
acknowledged to be so by sir Roger's 
mother; but after a long trial it was 
proved that the claimant of the Tichborne 
estates was no other than one Orton of 
Wapping. 

(4) In Goman history, Jakob Rehback, 
a miller's man, assumed, in 1345, to be 
Waldemar, an Ascanier margr^. Jakob 
was a menial in the service of the mar- 
graf. 

{5) (See JoH^r of Lkyden, p. 553; and 
CoMEovoF Errors, p. 227.) 


Wiurd {Artmus), Charles F. Browne 
of America, author of His Book of Goaks 
(1865). He died in London in 1867. 


Wwrd (Z>r.), a footman, famous for 
his ** friars’ balsam.’* He was called to 



ofaoelt. anil in Hogarth's fatuous picture 


(*'The Undertakers’ Arms”) the check 
is marked gules. He forms one of the 
three figures at the top, and occupies the 
right-hand side of the spectator. The 
other two figures are Mrs, Mapp and Dr. 
Taylor. 

Warden {Henry), alias Henry 
Well WOOD, the protestant preacher. 
In the Abbot he is chaplain of the lady 
Mary at Avcnel Castle.— W. Scott: 
The Monastery (time, Eliiabeth). 

Warden (Michael), a young man of 
about 30, well-made and good-looking, 
light-hearted, capricious, and without 
ballasL He had been so wild and ex¬ 
travagant that Snitchey and Craggs told 
him it would take six years to nurse his 
property into a healthy state. Michael 
Warden told them he was in love with 
Marion Jeddier, and her he married.— 
Dickens: The Battle of Lift (1846). 

Warden Pie (A), a pie made at 
Warden pears. 

Myself mth denial I mottify 
With a dainty bit of a warden pie. 

/'-iw Friar ^Onisrs Grey, 

Wardlaw, land-steward at Osbaldl- 
stonc Hall.— Sir W. Scott: Rob Roy 
(time, George I.). 


Wardlaw {Henry of), archbishop of 
St. Andrew’s .—Sir W. Scott: Fair Maid 
of Perth (time, Henry IV.). 

Wardle (Mr*), an old country gentle¬ 
man, who had attended some of the meet¬ 
ings of “The F^ickwick Club,” and felt 
a liking for Mr. Pickwick and his three 
friends, whom he occasionally entertained 
at his house, 

Aliss [/sabel/a] Wardle, daughter of 
Mr. Wardle. She marries Augustus 
Snodgrass, M.P.C. 

Miss Emily Wardle, daughter of Mr, 
Wardle. She marries Mr. Trundle.— 
Dickens: The Pickwick Papers {1836). 

Wardour {Sir Arthur), of Knock- 
winnock Castle. 

Isabella Wardour, daughter of sir 
Arthur, She marries lord Geraldin. 

Captain Reynold Wardour, son of sir 
Arthur. He is in the army. 

Sir Richard Wardour or '* Richard 
with the Red Hand,” an ancestor of sir 
Arthiu.—.StV IP, Scott: The Antiquary 
(time, George HI.). 

Ware {Bed of), (Sec Bed of Wa»e» 
p. xoi,) 


A mighty lafX» beiS ^ biggw hm 

half than gr^X bed of Ware; ten theuBandj^wa 
may lie In it togethet and never fee! one iiRotl»ai^ 
FurfuAar: 
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The hed of Og king of Baskan^ which 
was fourteen feet long, and a UtUe more 
than six feet wide, was considerably 
■mailer than the great bed of Ware, 

His bedstead was a bedstead of iron . , . nine cubits 
was the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of 

after the cubit of a man.—ZVw/. ill. it. 

Wftringf {Sir WaBer), a justice of the 
peace, whose knowledge of the law was 
derived from Matthew Medley. His sen¬ 
tences were justices' justice, influenced by 
prejudice and personal feeling. An ugly 
old hag would have found from him but 
scant mercy, while a pretty girl could 
hardly do wTong In sir Walter’s code of 
law.— Dudley: The Woodman (1771). 

Waring, a poem by Robert Brown¬ 
ing. Waring was Mr. Alfred Domett, 
C.M.G., son of captain Nathaniel 
Domett, bom at Camberwell, May ao, 
1811. He was a great traveller, and in 
184a settled in New Zealand, and became 
secretary of that country (1851). He was 
elected to the House of Representatives, 
and in 1862 he formed a government. 
His chief literary work is Ranolf and 
Amohia, full of descriptions of New 
Zealand scenery. His volume of poems 
was published in 1833, before he went to 
America. 

What’f become of Waring, 

Since he gave ua all the supf 

Browning: Wmeimg, 

Browning, vol. xvii. p. 285, Biographical 
Notes, 

Warman, steward of Robin Hood 
while earl of Huntingdon. He betrayed 
bis master into the bands of Gilbert 
Hoode (or Hood), a prior, Robin’s uncle. 
King John rewarded Warman for this 
treachery by appointing him high sheriff 
of Nottingham. 

The Ul'fac t miaer, bribed on ehher band. 

If Waiman. one the tteward of his houae, 

Who, judaa-Ukc. betnle* hus tiberall lord 
Into the handi of that relentlesse prior 
Calde Gilbert Hoode, uncle of Huntington. 

SMUm : Downfati ^Robtrt Earl 0/Huntington, 
(Henry Vlll.) 

Warming-Fan Kero [The), James 
Francis Edward Stuart, son of James II. 
by Maiy Beatrice of Modfina. Mary 
aEste, the wife of James II., never had 
a living child, but this natural child of 
James II. was conveyed to her in a warm¬ 
ing-pan, with the intention of her passing 
it off as her own. The Warming-Pan 
Hero was the first Pretender.—See Mo- 
cauhy: Bistmy of England, ii. 308 
(i86t)t Agnes Strickland: Queens qf 
England, vk 0x3, iu$ (1849). 0^ 


Warner, the old steward of sir Charles 
Cropland, who grieves to see the timber 
of the estate cut down to supply the ex¬ 
travagance of his young master.— Col man: 
The Poor Gentleman (x8oa). 

Warning-Givers. (Sec pp. 1055- 

X062.) 

(1) Alasnam’s Mirror. This mirror 
remained unsullied when it reflected a 
chaste and pure-minded woman, but be¬ 
came dim when the woman reflected by 
it was faithless, wanton, and light.— Ara^ 
Han Nighis (“ Prince Zeyn Alasnam"). 

(2) Ants. Alexander Ross says that 
the ** cruel battle between the Venetians 
and Insubrians, and also that between 
the Liegeois and the Burgundians in which 
30,000 men were slain, were both presig¬ 
nified by combats between two swarms of 
ants.”— Arcana Microcosmi (appendix, 
210). 

(3) Bahman's Knife {Prince). When 
prince Babroan started on his exploits, 
he gave his sister Pariz&dd a knife which, 
he told her, would remain bright and 
clean so long as he was safe and well, 
but, immediately he was in danger or 
dead, would become dull or drop gouts 
of b\ood.“^AroHan Nights {** The Two 
Sisters ”). 

(4) Bay Trees. The withering of bay 
trees prognosticates a death. 

'Tia thought Ute king is dead . . . 

Tbe bay trees In our country are aU withered. 

SMmkgj^eart: Richard II. (1597). 

(The bay was called by the Romans 

the plant of the good angel,” because 

neyther falling sicknes, neyther devyll, 
wyll infest or hurt one in that place 
whereas a bay tree is.”— Lupton: Syxt 
Book of Notable Thinges, 1660.) 

(5) Bee. Tbe buzzing of a bee in a 
room indicates that a stranger is about to 
pay the house a visit. 

f6) Birtha’s Emerald Rina The 
duke Gondibert gave Birtha an emerald 
ring which, he said, would preserve its 
lustre so long as he remained faithful; 
but would become dull and pale if he 
proved false to hcr.^Davenant: Gmdi^ 
bert. 

(7) Brawn's Head {The). A boy 
brought to king Arthur's court a brawn^s 
head, over which he drew his wand thrice, 
and said, ** There's never a traitor or a 
cuckold who can carve that of 
brawn.''—Prrey; Pcliques (“The Boy 
and the Mantle 

(E) Canacs's Mirror indicated, hy 
Its lustre, if the penon whom ibe iiu^Nso- 
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tor loved was true or : 

Canterbury Tales (“ The Squire’s Tale*’). 

(9) Candles. A film of tallow called 
a wmding-sheet, shot from the top of a 
lighted candle, ^ves warning to the house 
of an approaching death ; but a bright 
spark upon the burning wick is the 
promise of a letter. 

(xo) Cats on the deck of a ship are said 
to “ carry a gale of wind in their tail,” or 
to presage a coming storm. When cats 
are very assiduous m cleaning their cars 
and h^d, it prognosticates rain. 

(11) Cattle give warning of an earth¬ 
quake by their uneasiness. 

(12) Children Playing Soldiers on 
a road is said to forebode approaching 
war. 

Coals. A cinder bounding from 
the nre is either a purse or a coffin. 
Those which rattle when held to the ear 
are tokens of wealth; those which are 
mute and solid indicate sickn^ or death. 

(14) Corpse Candles. The i/§ytis 
fatuus, called by the Welsh' cankwyll 
cyrph or ** corpse candle,” prognosticates 
death. If small and of a pale blue 
colour, it denotes the death of an infant; 
if large and yellow, the death of one ^ 
full age. 

Captain Laather, dUef magictrate of Belfiut, in 1690, 
being shipwrecked on the Isle of Man, was told that 
thirteen of his anew were lost, for thirteen corpse 
candles tud been seen moring towards the churchward. 
It Is a fact that thirteen of the men were drowned in 
this wreck.—hSacAesvrs//; hU 9/Man, 1$. 

(15) Cradle. If any one rocks a 
cradle when it is empty, it forebodes evil 
to the child.— American Superstition. 

(16) Crickets. Crickets in a house 
are a sign of good luck ; but if they sud¬ 
denly leave, it is a warning of death. 

(17) Crow {A), A crow appearing to 
one on the left-hand side indicates some 
Impending evil to the person ; and flying 
over a house, foretells evil at hand to some 
of the inmates. (See below, ” Raven,”) 

Stepa Sbdstni caw pnedlxt ab Blca comex. 

ysrwit; t sS. 

(x8) Crowing of a Cock. Themis- 
tocl^s was assured of his victonr over 
Xentes by the crowing of a cock;on bis way 
to Artemisium the day before the battle. 
'^Ltoyd : Stratagems ef Jerusalem, 085 . 

(19) Crowing of a Hen indicates 
appfwhing disaster. 

(ao) Death-Warnings in Private 
Families— 

( 0 ) /» Germany. Several {irkices of 
Germany have their specisd warning-givers 
of death. In some ft the roaring of a 
UoBt in others the howibg of a dog. In 


some it is the tolling of a bell or striking 
of a clock at an unusual time, in others it 
is a bustling noise about the castle .—The 
Living Library, 284 (1621). 

(b) In Berlin, A White Lady appears 
to some one of the household or guard, 
to announce the death of a prince of 
Hohenzollcrn. She was duly seen on the 
eve of prince Waldemar’s death in 1879. 

{c) In Bohemia, “ Spectrum foeminium 
vestitu lugubri app^ere solet in arce 
quadam illustris familiae, antequam ima 
ex conjugibus dominorum illorum e vita 
decebat. DisquisiHones Mor 

gicee, 592. 

(</) In Great Britain, In Wales the 
corpse candle appears to warn a family 
of impending death. In Carmarthen 
scarcely any person dies but some one 
sees his light or candle. 

In Nortnumberland the warning light is 
called the person’s waff, in Cumberland 
a swarih, in Ross a task, in some parts of 
Scotland a fye-token. 

King James tells us that the wraith of 
a person newly dead, or about to die, 
appears to his friends.— Demonology, 125, 
Edgewell Oak indicates the coming 
death of an inmate of Castle Dalhousie 
the fall of one of its branches. 

[e) In Scotland. The family of Roth- 
murchas have the Bodachau Dun or the 
Ghost of the HilL 

The Kinchardines have the Spectre of 
the Bloody Hand. 

Gartinbeg House used to be haunted 
by Bodacb Gartin. 

The house of Tulloch Gorms used to be 
haunted by Maug Monlach ot the Girl 
with the Hairy Left Hand. 

(21) Death-watch { The], The tap¬ 
ping made by a small beetle called tne 
death-watch is said to be a warning of 
death. 

Tha chxmbcniMlds duriiean tMi worn a 
watch," 

Because, like a watch, It ahraTS crlet ** cRck t' 

Thoa woe be to thoee in the house who axe wclk. 



(aa) Divining-Rod {The], A forked 
hazel rod, suspended between the balls of 
the thumbs, was at one time supposed to 
indicate the presence of water-springs and 
precious metals by inclining towards flte 
earth beneath which these things tnii^ 
be found. Dousterswivel obtains moae^ 
by professing to indicate the spot of 
Iwed wealth by a divining-rod.— W% 
The Anngmasy (im). 
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(*3) Dogs. The howling of a dog at 
night forebodes death, 

A cttnc pmviao funore disc* cnoii 

Jt. iC*u€htn : Crt/Hndtm^ (iM*). 

Capitollnus tells us that the death of 
Maximlnus was presaged by the howling 
of dogs. Pausanias (in his MesseniaS says 
the dogs brake into a fierce howl just 
Iwfore the overthrow of the Messenians. 
Fincelma says the dogs in Mysinia flocked 
together and howled just before the over¬ 
throw of the Saxons in 1553. Virgil says 
the same thing occurred just previous to 
the battle of Pharsalia. 

Dogs give warning of death by scratch¬ 
ing on the floor of a house. 

(24) Dotterels. 

Wh«ti dotterels do first appear, 

It shows that frost is rery near; 

Biit when that dottare's do ('ll, 

Thea you may look for lieavy snow, 

Saliihury Smyinfr. 

(25) Dreams. It will be remembered 
that Joseph, the husband of Mary, was 
warned by a dream to flee from Judaea; 
and when Herod was dead he was again 
warned by a dream to “ turn aside into 
the parts of Galilee. “— Matt. ii. 13, 19,22. 

In the Old Tesiament, Pharaoh had a 
warning dream of a famine which he was 
enabled to provide against.— Gm, xli. 

^P^araoh'a butler and baker had warn¬ 
ing dreams, one being prevised thereby 
of his restoration to favour, and the other 
warned of his execution.— Gen. xl. 5-23. 

Ncbuchadnezrar had an historic dream, 
which Daniel explained.—-Dan. ii. i, 

Abimelech king of Gerar was warned 
by a dream that Sarah was Abraham's 
wife and not his sister.— Gen. xx. 3--16. 

Jacob had an historic dream on bis way 
to Haran.— Gen, xxviii. 12-15. 

Joseph, son of Jacob, had an historic 
dream, revealing to him his future great¬ 
ness.— 4 ^. xxxviL 5-xa 
Daniel had an h^toHo dream about 
four beasts which indicated four king¬ 
doms {Dan, vii,). Whether his “visions*' 
were also dreams is uncertain (see chs. 
viii., X.)# 

It would require many pages to do 
justice to this subject. Bland, in his 
Pafular Antiquities^ iH. lu, pves “A 
Dictionary of Dreams’* m alphabetic 
order, extracted from TAe Royal Dream- 
Book 

(26) Drinkino^Horns. King Arthur 
had a horn hrotn which no one could 
drink who was either unchaste or uh- 


faithful The cuckold's horn, brought to 
king Arthur’s court by a mysterious boy, 
gave warning of infidelity, inasmuch as 
no one unfaithful in love or unleal to his 
liege lord could drink therefrom without 
spilling the liquor. The cou^ enckantie 
possessed a similar property. 

(27) Eagle. Tarquiuius Priscus was 
assured that he would be king of Rome, 
by an eagle, which swooped upon him, 
took off his cap, rose in the air, and let 
the cap fall again upon his head. 

Aristander assured Alexander of his 
victory over Darius at the battle of Arb^la, 
by the flight of am eagle.—ZYcyif.* Strateh 
j^ems of Jerusalem^ ago. 

(a8 ) Ear ( The). If the left car tingles 
or burns, it indicates that some one is 
talking evil of you; if the right ear, some 
one is praising you. The foreboded evil 
may be averted by biting the little finger 
of the left hand. 

Laador ct adveno, lonat aurii, laedof ab or*; 

Doxtra bou« tinnit tnunnur*, laava nalo. 

. R. SCtuchtn : Crt/undia, nj (iSSa). 

(29) Epitaphs If you would 

preserve your memory, be warned against 
reading epitaphs. In this instance the 
American superstition is the warning- 
giver, and not the act referred to, 

(30) Fir Ireks. “If a firr tree be 
touched, withered, or burned with light¬ 
ning, it is a warning to the house that 
the master or mistress thereof shall shortly 
dye ."—Thomas Lupton: Syxt Beck ij 
Notable 7 'hinges, iii. (1660). 

(31) Fire. I hc noise occasioned when 
the enclosed gas iu a piece of burning 
coal catches fire, is a sure indication of a 
quarrel between the inmates of the house. 

(33) FLORiidEL's Girdle would looaen 
or tear asunder if any woman unfaithful 
or unchaste attempted to put it on.— 
Spenser: Fairie Queene, 

(33) Gates or GuNoof'oRUi (The). 
No one carrying poison could pass these 
gales. They were made of the horn of 
the homed snake, by the apostle Thomas, 
who built a palace of sethym wood for 
this Indian king, and set up the gales, 

(34) Grotto of Ephesus (//lej con¬ 
tained a reed, which gave forth musical 
soimds when the chaste and faithful 
entered it, but denounced others by iriving 
forth harsh and diseordant noises.*- 
lyttm : Talee ^ MUeirns, HI 

(35) Hare crossing the Roao (A). 
It was thought by the ancient Romans 
that if a hare ran across the road on 
which a person was imvellhig* R nim a 

'"Certain omen pf HI luck* ^ 
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Lepas quoqu* occurmns la via, Infortunatuin tt«r 
pneta^c et omhiosum .—ab AUxandrtt 
Omiulium IHirum, Ubri VI. v. 13, p. «8s> 

Nor did w« meet, with nlu^ feet. 

One Uttle fearfUl 4 r/MX, 

That certain sign, as some divine, 

(K fortune bad to keep ns. 

EiUs^: Trip t» 

M) Hoofok( The). The country people 
of Sweden consider the appearance of the 
hoopoe as the presage of war.— Pennant: 
Zoolo^, L 258, 

(37) Lizards warn men of the ap¬ 
proach of a serpMtnt. 

(38) LooKiNG-GLASSKi, If a lookiog- 
glass is broken, it is a warning that some 
one in the house will ere long lose a friend, 
Grose says it *'betokens a mortality in 
the family, commonly the master. 

To break a looking-glass is prophetic 
that a person will never get married ; 
or, if married, will lose the person 
wedded. 

(39) Magpies are prophetic bir 4 s. A 
oommon Linoolnshire proverb is, One 
for sorrow, two for mirth, three for a 
wedding, four for death; ” or thus: 
*• One tor sorrow, two for mirth, three a 
wedding, fotir a birth." 

Augun «nd nndnntnod roUtiems hnv*. 

Br mogntt^a «nd chougkt mad raoka, hraugia forth 

Tnm Mcrat'st mmn of blood. 

S^*es/*mrt; JlkrfojA (xtio6). 

Alexander Ross tells us that the battle 
between the British and French, in which 
the fonner were orcithrown, in the reign 
of Charles VIII., was foretold by a 
skirmish between maj^ies and jackdaws. 
•^Arcana Micrecosmt (appendix, 219). 

(40) Mantle \Tke Test). A boy 
brought to king Arthur’s court a mantle, 
which no one could wear who was un¬ 
faithful In love, false in domestic life, or 
traitorous to the king. If any su^ 
attempted to put it on, it puckered up, 
or hung slouchingly, or tumbled to 
pieces.—; HAifues ('* The Boy and 
the Mantle ”). 

(4x) Meteors. Falling stars, eclipses, 
comets, and other signs in the heavens, 
portend the death or fall of princes. 

M«t«ori Irighl th« fbmd itmrt of kmmvmn i 

Th« pmlv-Sicdd moon look* bloody on th« oaith . , . 

Hmms cifEttt formun th* dootb or mM of kingn, 

SkaJbtjpmft: Jtickmrd //. act U. ac. 4 {iSS7h 

Consult Mnit xxiy. 99; Lmhe xxi. 25. 

(4s) MtCE AND Rats. If a rat or 
mouse, during the night, gnaw our 
clothes, it is indicative of some impend¬ 
ing evil, pethaps even death. 

Mw ttOtiMi lin lovaa WfiMi iiMM«uldofntl ioantt. ot 
S nMuM eonroMrtM ottawkl fttorum «rt opuo loe 
amun, ittOtMtnun pm tfwa t Anit v«ro Ifkrtdeam bol- 
kuat OjrpoM Lww irtt " ■ m em r oii ii in ot, amaumum 


Id porteotum hcurutpicos esM dlxenint. Qumsf veto 
quicquam Intersit, muiesdiem noctemaliqula rodentos, 
scuta an cribra corrusennt . . . cum vestis a soricibus 
rodttuT, plus timere fuspicionem futuri mail, <)uan> 
pnesens damnum dolero. Une Ulud elegaoter dictutn 
•St Catonls, qui cum ctMot consultus « quodam, qul sibi 
snrosas esso Caligas dktret a soricibus. respondit; non 
•stet illud nionsirurosed ver« monstrum habendum 
foiss«, si sorlces a Caliglt rodereatufCtorw; Divi- 
matia. fi. S7> 

(43) Mole-spots. A mole-spot on tbs 
mrmMts promises wealth and honour; 
on ankle bespeaks modesty in men, 
courage in women; on the right breast 
is a sign of honesty, on the left forebodes 
poverty; on the chin promises WMlth; 
on the right ear^ respect; on the left, dis¬ 
honour ; on the centre of the forehecsi it 
bespeaks treacheiy, sullenness, and un¬ 
tidiness ; on the right temfle it foreshows 
that you will enjoy the friendship of the 
great; on the left temple it forebodes 
distress; on the right foot wisdom; on the 
left, raslmess; on the right side of the 
keari it denotes virtue; on the left side, 
wickedness; on the knu of a man it 
denotes that he will have a rich wife; on 
the left knee of a woman, she may expect 
a large family ; on the lip it is a sign of 
g:luttony ancf talkativeness; on the neck 
It promises wealth; on the nose it indi¬ 
cates that a man will be a great traveller; 
on the thiprh it forebodes poverty and 
sorrow; on the throat, wealth and health ; 
on the wrist, ingenuity. 

(44} Moos {The). When the "mono 
lies fair on her bai^, or when her horns 
are pointed towards the zenith, be warned 
in time, for foul weather is nigh at hand.'* 
— I>r. yamieson. 

Foul weather may also be expected 
** when the new moon appears with tho 
old one in her arma” 

Lat«, kte yestvesn I uw the ne«r nwnwi. 

Wr th« euid moooe tn her ermei. 

Asd 1 foix, I feir, my delr master, 

Tba tw« wtl lcotXH» to hami«. 

Tk* ^Sir P^tricM Sptmg, 

To sec a new moon for the first time 
on the right hand, and direct before yon« 
is lucky ; but to see it on the hand, 
or to turn round and see it behind you, Is 
the contrary. 

If you first see a new moon through 
glass, your wish will come to pass, 

(45) Nails. A white spot on the 
thumb-nail promises a present ; on the 
imlex /Inger it denotes a friend; on 
the long Jlnger, a foe; on the Ikiri 
Jlnger, a letter or sweetheart; on th# 
lUtU finger^ a journey to go. 

In America, white spots on the na^ 
are considered lucky. 

Tn East Anglia spots on tlie thuml^ 
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nail are more certain of fulfilment than 
the others, according to the local 
doggerel-^ 

Spo^ cm th« tinsw «r« sure to Unger; 

Spets on the thumb are sure to come. 

(46) Nourgehan’s Bracelet gave 
warning of poison by a tremulous motion 
o( the stones, which increased as the 
poison approached nearer and nearer.— 

de Caylus: Oriental Tales (** The 
Four Talismans ”). 

(47) Opal turns pale at the approach 
of poison. 

(48) Owls. The screeching of an owl 
foreb^es calamity, sickness, or death. 
On one occasion an owl strayed into the 
Capitol, and the Romans, to avert the 
evil, underwent a formal lustration. 

The Roman senate, when withia 
The city walls an owl was seen, 

Did cause their clergy with lustratloiUI . . . 

The round-faced prodigy t' avert. 

5 . ButUr : liMibrms^ 11 . Ui. yo? (1664^. 

The death of Augustus was presaged 
by an owl singing [screeching] upon the 
top of the Curia.— Xifhilinus: Abridg¬ 
ment of Dion Cassius, 

The death of Commddus Antoni us, the 
emperor, was foreboded by an owl sitting 
on the top of his chamber at Lanuvium. 
-—Tulius Ohsequens: Prodigies, 85. 

Ilie murder of J ulius Caesar was pre¬ 
saged by the screeching of owls. 

The bird of night did sit, 

E*«n at noonday, upon the market-placa. 

Mooting and shrieking. 

: Julius Caesar, act L tc. j (tSoy). 

The death of Valentinian was presaged 
by an owl, which perched on the top of a 
house where he used to bathe.— Al. Ross : 
Arcana Afurocasmi (appendix, 218). 

Antonv was warned of his defeat in 
the battle of Actium by an owl dying 
into the temple of Concord.— XifhiHnus : 
Abridgment of Dum Cassius. 

The ^eat plague of Wtirtzbuig, in 
Francoma, In 1542, was foreboded by the 
screeebing of an owl 

Alexander Ross says, •* About twenty 
years 1 did observe that, in the house 

where 1 lodged, an owl groaning in the 
window presaged the death of two emi¬ 
nent persons, who died there shortly 
after. nana Microautnu 

(49) Peacocks give warning of poist^p 
by rwing their feathers. 

(so) Pbrviz^s String of Pearls 
\^Princey When prince Pervis went on 
nis exploit, he gave his lister PurisEdfi a 
string of pearls, saying, long as 
these pearls move readily on the string, 
yon may fed assured that 1 am ahve and 


wen; but if they stick fast, they will in¬ 
dicate to you that I am dead.”— Arabian 
Nights (** The Two Sisters 

(51) Pigeons. It is considered by 
many a sure sign of death in a house if a 
white pigeon perches on the chimney. 

(^a) Pigs running about with straws in 
their mouths give warning of approaching 
rain. 

(53) Rats forsaking a ship forebodes 
its wreck ; and if they forsake a house it 
indicates that it is on the point of falling 
down. (Sec “ Mice.”) 

(54) Ravens. The raven is said to be 
the most prophetic of *' inspired birds.” 
It bodes both private and public calami¬ 
ties. “lb have the foresight of a raven ” 
is a proverbial expression. 

The great battle fought between Bene- 
ventum and Apicium was portended by a 
skirmish between ravens and kites on the 
same spot— Jovianus Pontanus. 

An irruption of the Scythians into 
Thrace was presaged by a skirmish be¬ 
tween crows and ravens.— Nicetas, 

Cicero was warned of his approaching 
death by some ravens fluttering about 
him just before he mas murdered by 
Popilius Casnas.— Macaulay: History oj 
St. Kilda, 176. 

Alexander Ross sars, '* Mr. Draper, a 
young gentleman, and my intimate friend, 
about four or five years ago had one or 
two ravens, which had been quaireUing 
on the chimney, fly into his chamber, 
and he died shortly after.”— Arcmna 
Microcosmi. 

(55) Rhinoceros's Horns. Cups 
made of this material will give warning 
of poison in a liquid by causing it to 
effervesce, 

(56) Salt spilt towards a person in¬ 
dicates contention, but the evil may be 
averted tw throwing a part of the spilt 
salt over the left shoulder. 

Prodigf«. Mibvftsso caau levloni taUaa, 

St mal rwntunm e«f0}ck onam; iKkiit. 

A. X*u€k*n: CrtfumliK, «5 

(57) Shears ard Steve { TM, ordeals 
by fire, water, etc., single combats, the 
cosned or cui^ morsm, the Urim and 
Thumrnim, the casting of lot8,-*-were all 
employed as tesu of innocence or guilt 
in olden times, under the notion that God 
would direct the lot aright, acocntiliif to 
Dan, vL an. 

(58) Shoes. It was thoci|bt by tlie 
Romans a bad omen to put a shoe on Ibe 
wrong foot 
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Had ilk* to b«T« bocn ilain that day 
By aokUen ouuitiu'inf for pay. 

S, : fiudibrmM, 

Augusta . , . rastolt Immobile et constcm^ lorsquH 
hit arrirott par m^nrda de mattra le iuuhcr droit an 
piad gaucha.<w.Sr. FtUt: Rtsttis sur Pam, ». 145. 

(59) Shooting Pains. All sudden 
pains arc warnings of evil at hand. 

rimeo qood rarum gatsariu blc, Ita dorsui totoM 
t>rurlt,— MiUs Ghrt^tus, 

By the pricking of my thumbs, 

Somathlng avifthii way comes. 

ShmJI)*j^mri: Macbtth (1606). 

(60} Sneezing. Once a wish, twice 
a iciss. thrice a letter* and oftener than 
thrice something better. 

Sneezing^ before breakfast is a forecast 
that a stranger or a present is coming. 

Sneezing at night-time. To sneeze 
twice for three successive nights denotes 
a death, a loss* or a great gain. 

si duB stemutailones fiant omul aocto ab aliquo, et 
tllud contiiiuitur per tras noctea. si^o est quod aliquis 
vei aliqua d« domo murietur vel alTud damnmn domul 
coatingat. vd >naxiinum lucrum,—//arwwutMphjr Dt 
MirmcuUs MartHOmm^ 1S3. 

Eustathius sars that sneezing to the 
left U unlucky, but to the right lucky. 
Hence, when llicraistoclto was offering 
sacrifice before his engagement with 
Xerxes, and one of the soldiers on his 
right hand sneezed, Euphrantfd^s the 
soothsayer declared the Greeks would 
sun^ gain the victory.— Lives 
(“Themistoclfts ”). 

(61) Soot on bars. Flakes of sheeted 
soot hanging from the bars of a grate 
foretell the introduction of a stranger. 

Not tots amuiHMl Sava 1 quitacant watchad 

Tba aooty (Uma that play upoa the ban 

Pattduloua, and feiabodinf . . . aoma stranfar’a aaav 

Caw/fr. IVinttr Svtning, 

{60) Sophia's Picture, given to Ma¬ 
thias, turned yellow if the giver was in 
danger or in temptation; and black if she 
could not escape from the danger* or if 
she yielded to the temptation.—iWiu- 
singir: The Picture (1609). 

(63) SpiDfiRS indicate to gold-searchers 
where it is to be found. (See Spioses 
Indicators of Gold* p. 1036.) 

(64) Stag's Horn is considered in 
Spain to give warning of an evil eye, and 
to be a smeguard against its maiignant 
infiuences. 

(6^ Stone. To find a perforated 
btpne Is a presage of good luck. 

(66) Swallows forecast bad weather 
by fiying low* and fine weather by flying 
high. 

(67) Tvxtn WIDE APART wam a per- 
sen to seek his fortune away horn his 
nithre place. 


(68) Thunder. Thunder on Sunday 
portends the death of some learned man, 
judge, or author ; on Monday, the death 
of women ; on Tuesday, plenty of grain; 
on Wednesday, the death of harlots, or 
bloodshed ; on 'fbursday, plenty of sheep, 
cattle, and corn ; on Friday, the death of 
some great man, murder* or battle; on 
Saturday, it forebodes pestilence or sick¬ 
ness.— Leonard Digges: A Prognostica¬ 
tion Everlasting of Ryghi Good Effecte 

(1556). 

(69) Tolling Bell. You will be sure 
of tooth-ache if you cat while a funeral 
bell is tolling. Be warned in time by this 
American superstition, or take the con¬ 
sequences. 

(70) Veipsey, a spring in Yorkshire, 
called " prophetic,” gives due warning of 
a dearth by rising to an unusual height. 

(71) Venetian Glass. If poison is 
put into liquor contained in a vessel made 
of Venetian glass, the vessel will crack 
and fall to pieces. 

(72) Warning Stones. Bakers in 
Wiltshire and in some other counties used 
to put a certaiE kind of pebble in their 
ovens, to give notice when the oven was 
hot enough for baking. When the stone 
turned white, the oven was fit for use. 

(73) Water of Jealousy ( The). This 
was a beverage which the Jews used to 
assert no adulteress could drink without 
bursting.— Five Philosophical Questions 
Answered (1633). 

<74) Whitb'Rose (rAe). AwhiterosE 
gave assurance to a twin-brother of the 
safety or danger of his brother during 
his absence. So long as it flourished and 
remained in its pride of beauty, it indi¬ 
cated that all went well; but if it drooped* 
faded, or died, it was a warning of 
danger, sickness, or death .—The TWis- 
Brothers* 

(75) Witch Hazel. A forked twig of 
witem hazel, made into a divining-rod, 
was supposed, in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and sevenieenlh centuries, to give warning 
of witdies* and to be efficadous in dis¬ 
covering them. 

(76) Worms. If, on your way to a side 
pemn, you pick up a stone and find no 
living thing under it, it tdls you that the 
sick person will die, but if yOu find diere 
an ant or worm, it presages the patient's 
recovery. 


SI Mvwitmyarvtimslltflat-, 

«t aob IftMd* uivmiiatur vwiah to niovffHk wt 

luWttm ommi toi^ to Indldato lito to agto 
vtlwe^tl nIMI Mvto^ ito «to reachtowti to Mils 
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J S«e also Superstitions, pp. 1055- 

ii.) 

Waxrexi {lVid(m>), ** twice married 
and twice a widow." A coquette of 40, 
aping the airs of a girl; vain, weak, and 
detestable. Harry Uomtcm, the banker’s 
son, is in love with her daughter, Sophia 
Freelove ; but the widow tries to win the 
young man for herself, by advancing 
money to pay off his friend’s debts. When 
the father hears of this, he comes to the 
rescue, returns the money advanced, and 
enables the son to follow his natural in¬ 
clinations by marrying the daughter 
instead of the designing mother. 

A sirltok. old coquette, who would rob her daugfhter, 
and leare her huebend’sson to rot in a dungeon, that the 
ndsiit marry the first idol she could : 

Th* Jl»ad t0 Ruin, ▼. a {1791). 

Warren JUustingBi Charges againsi)^ 
by John Logan. Hastings was governor- 
general of India, and no doubt greatly 
increased the power of England in India, 
but on his return home he was charged 
with aggression, bribery, and other of¬ 
fences. Burke (in a speech which lasted 
four days) charged him with oppression 
and injustice; Sheridan charged him for 
defrauding the princess of Oude ; and 
Fox charged him for his exactions on 
Chcyte Sing; but he was acquitted, and 
lived 34 years afterwards in retirement. 
He died i8i8, aged 86. 

Wart ( Thomas), a poor, feeble, ragged 
creature, one of the recruits in the army 
of sir John Falstaff. — Shakes^are : a 
Henry IV, act iii. sc. a (1598). 

Warwick {The earl oj), a tragedy 
by Dr. T. Franklin. It is the last days 
and death of the “king-maker" (1767). 

Warwick {The House of). Of this 
house it is said, “ All the men are without 
fear, and all the women without stain." 
This brag has been made by many of our 
noble families, and it is about as compli- 
mentaiy as that paraded of queen Vic¬ 
toria, that she is a faithful wife, a good 
rapthcr, and a virtuous woman. It Is to 
be hoped that the same may be said of 
most of her subjects also. 

Warwick Zou&c (City), the of 
the house belonging to the Beauchamps, 
earls of Warwick. 

WacMiigtctt of Afrioft (The). 
WilUatn Wiuierforce Is so called by loi 4 
Byron. As Washington was the 
instrument In libemting Amerfca, -•0 


Wilbcrforce was the chief instigator of 
slave emancipation. 

Thou moral Washington of Africa. 

Byron : Don yuan, xW. ta (xlad. 

Washington of Coltunbla, Simon 

Bolivar (1785-1831). 

Wasky, sir 1 ring's sword. 

Kk^t through tho head-piece ttralgle 
The knight liii Hagan paid. 

With his resistJess wasky, 

1 hat sharp and peerless blade. 

JviMungvn LUd, 35 (xeto). 

Wasp, in the drama called Bartholo¬ 
mew Pair, by Ben Jonson (16x4). 

Beniamin Johnson It 66 s-f 74 »% commonly caDed Bea 
Johnson . . . seemed to be proud to wear the poet's 
double name, being particularly great tn all that author's 
plays that were usually ueriormM, vie. Wasp,** **Cor- 
bamo," ** Morose," end! ** Ananias.**—-CAernu^.* Jffis- 
tary ^th$ Stage. 

(** Corbaccio," in The Fox i ** Mo¬ 
rose," in The Silent lVofnan;znd “Ana¬ 
nias," in 7'he Alchemist.) 

Waste Time Utilised. 

(1) Baxter wrote bis Saints Ever¬ 
lasting Rest on a bed of sickness {161$- 
1601). 

(2) Bloomfield composed The 
Farmer^s Boy in the intervals of shoe¬ 
making (1766-1823). 

(3) Bramah [Joseph), a peasant's son, 
occupied his spare time when a mere boy 
in making musical instruments, aided by 
the village blacksmith. At the age of 
16, he hurt his ankle while ploughing, and 
employed his time while confined to the 
house in carving and making woodwares. 
In another forced leisure from a severe 
fall, he employed his time in contriving 
and making useful inventions, which 
ultimately led him to fame and fortune 
(1740-1814). 

(а) Bunyan wrote Pilgrims Progress 
while confined in Bedford jail (1628-1088)1 
(See Prison Literature, p. 874.) 

(5) BURRITT (Rlihu) made himself ac¬ 
quainted with ten lans^ages while plying 
his trade as a village blacl»mith (Hebrew, 
Greek, Syriac, Spanish, Bohemian, Ptdiih, 
Danish, Persian, Turkic, and Bthiopic). 
His father was a village cobbler, and 
Eiihu bad only six months* eduoatlofi, 
and that at the school of khi brother 
{1811 1879). 

(б) Caret, the mtssionary and Orjenial 
translator, learnt the rudltiients of EaAem 
languageswbile employed in making and 
mending shoes (lyoi-iS^). 

(7) Clement son of a poer 

weaver, was htmpn itp at a thaidier, 
but. by mltixlng his waste mOmenttin 
self-education and works of AdU, he 
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raised himself to a position of great note» 
mYing employment to thirty workmen 
(1770-1844). 

(8) CoBBETT learnt graminar in the 
waste time of his service as a common 
soldier {1762-1835). 

(9) D'Aguesseau, the great French 
chancellor, observing that Mme. D’Agucs- 
seau always delayed ten or twelve minutes 
before she came down to dinner, began 
and completed a learned book of three 
volumes (large quarto), solely during 
these waste minutes.” This work went 
through several editions ji668-i75i). 

(10) Ettv utilized inaefatigably every 
spm moment he could pick up when a 
journeyman printer (1787-1849). 

(ix) Ferguson taught himself astro¬ 
nomy while tending sheep in the service 
of a Scotch farmer (1710-1776). 

(12) Franklin {B^njamin)^ while 
working as a joume3rman printer pro¬ 
duced nis Dissertation on Libert^ and 
Necessity, Pleasure and Pain (1706-1790). 

(13) Miller {Hugh) taught himself 
geology while working as a mason (1802- 
i8j6). 

(14) Paul worked as a tenlmaker ia 
intend of travel and preaching. 

*.* This brief list must be considered 
only at a hint and heading for enlarge¬ 
ment. Of course, Heniy Cort, William 
Fairbaim, Fox of Derby, H. Maudslay, 
David Mushet, Murray of Leeds, J. 
Nasmyth, J. B. Neilson, Roberts of 
Manchester, Whitworth, and scores of 
others will occur to every reader. Indeed, 
genius for the most part owes its success 
to the utilisation of waste time. 

VaJttla {William), pseudonym of 
John Oihson Lodkbait, m Blackwoods 
Magastine (i794-x854). 

Wat Braaxy. alias Brown Will, 
a highwayman in captain Macheath's 
. Peachum says ** be has an under¬ 
way of disposing of the goods be 
stole,*’ and therefore he should allow him 
to reinain a little longer ** upon his good 
bdiaviour.**—fray; The Beggar's Opera^ ' 
i. (xyay)* 

Wat Tjrltr, (See Tyler, p. 115a.) 

Wat*i a dyke which runs 

from Flintshire to Beachley, at the mouth 
of the Wy% The space between Wat's 
Dyko and Offa's i:>yke was accounted 
neutial ground, where Danes and Saxons 
tmffie with the British without 
niofealatloa» The two dykes are in some 


places as much as three miles asunder, 
but in others they approach within 500 
yards of each other. 

Archdeacon Williams says that OSa's 
Dyke was never a line of defence, and 
that it is certainly older than Oii^ as 
five Roman roads cross It. 

There is • fkmoM thinf 
Called Ofla‘s Dyke, that reacheth far in lancth. 

AU kinds of ware the Danes raifcht thither brini;: 

It waK free ffround. and called the Britons' strengUt. 

Wat s Dyke, likewise, atieut the same was set. 

Between which two both Danes and Britons mot 
In traffic. 

CKurthyare : rTprOtitwt ^ Wmlu (xW7)>- 

Water (The Dancing), a magic spring' 
of water, which ensured perpetual youth 
and beauty.— Comttsse D'Aulnoy : Fairy’ 
7 tf/zr(“Chery and Fairstar,” 1682). 

Water {The Yellow), a magic spring' 
of water, which had this peculiarity: If 
only a few drops of it were plat^ in a 
basin, no matter how large, they would^ 
fill the basin without overfiowing, and 
form a fountain .—Arabian Nights\** The* 
Two Sisters ”). 

Water-Poet ( The), John Taylor, the 
Thames waterman (1580HX654). 

Water Standard^ ComliiU ( Tie), 

The spot from which miles were measurea 
It stood at the east end of the street, at 
the parting of four ways. In 1582 Peter 
Morris erected there a water standard for 
the purpose of supplying water to Thames 
Street, Gracechurch Street, and Leaden- 
hall ; and also for cleansing the channels . 
of the streets towards Bisliopsgate, Aid- 
gate, the Bridge, and Stocks’ Market.— 
Stow: Survey of London, 459 (1598). 

(There was another water standard 
near Oldbourne.) 

N.B.—Any substantial building for the 
supply of water was called a standard ; 
hence the Standard in Cheap, made in 
1430 by John Wills, mayor, **with n 
small stone cistern.” Our more modern . 
drinking-fountains are standards.” 

Water-Wraith, the evil spirit of the- 
waters. 

Bv tUi the storm grew kmd «n»e% 

Th« vster-wfiith was sltriemnw. 

Water from the Potmtaia of* 
l^iojui, a sovereign remedy for fevers of 
every kind .—Arabian Nights (** Ahmed 
and Pari-Banou”). 

Water made Wine* Alluding to 
the first miracle of Christ, Richard 
Shaw says (1643)—* 
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Lfmptui pu<Uc& D«titn vidlt et ertibuit. 

(The modest water saw Its God. and blushed.) 

Water of J ealouay ( TAe). This was 
ft beverage which the Jews used to affirm 
no adulteress could drink without burst¬ 
ing.— Pitfe Philosophical Questions An¬ 
swered (1653), 

Water of Isife. This water has the 
property of changing the nature of poison, 
and of making those salutary which were 
most deadly. A faiiy gave some in a phial 
to Fiorina, and assured her that however 
often she used it, the bottle would always 
remain full.— Comtesse D'Aulnoy: Fairy 
{" Fiorina," 1682). 

Water of Youth. In the Basque 
legends we are told of a “water," one 
drop of which will restore youth to the 
person on whom It is sprinkled. It will 
also restore the dead to life, and the en¬ 
chanted to their original form. It is 
called “the dancing water" in the tale 
nailed The Princess Fairstar, by the 
comtesse D'Aulnoy (168a). (See Old 
Age Restored, p. 772.) 

{Pathero/), Irawaddyin Bur- 
ham. The Mississippi in North America. 

WAtwM {tounf, Le. young), a ballad. At 
yule-tide many a “ well-favoured man ’* 
came to the king’s court, and the king 
asked his queen which she thought the fair¬ 
est of all. She replied, “sourig Waters." 
This excited the king’s jealousy, who 
ordered Waters to be imprisoned in Stir¬ 
ling Castle, and subsequently to be be- 
he^ed. —Percy : Reliques^ fcr« ti. bk. il. 
18. 

Waterloo { The Field ef), a poem by 
lir W. Scott (1815). 

On Watnrloo's entanetitiitd plain 
Full many a sallant nan waa ilata t 
But none, m bullnt or bv ahot. 

Feu bw to flat as Walter Scott 

Amn, 

Waterman [The), Tom Tug. The 
title of a ballad opera by T. Dibdin (1774). 
(For the plot, see WiutLMiNA Bundle.) 

Watkine ( William), the English at¬ 
tendant on the prince of Scotland.— 5 »> 
W, Sedt: Fair Maid ef Perth (time, 
Henry IV.). 

Watkin'a Yuddiug [Sir), a famout 
Welsh dish; so named from sir Watkln 
Lewis, a London alderman, who was very 
fond of it. 

Watliiiif tHreet and the Yom. 

The vast Roman road called Watling 
Street starts from Rlchbcwou]B^» to Kent, 


and, after passing the Severn, divides 
into two branches, one of which runs to 
A^lesey, and the other to Holy Head. 

The Foss runs north and south from 
Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall, to Caith. 
ness, the northern extremity of Scotland. 

Those two mltfhty wa}rSy the WatUn^ and th* F«u ... 
, . . the first Cloth hold her way 
From Dover to the of fruitful Anglesey i 

The second, south and north, from Michael t utmoit 
mount 

To CaithneM, which the farth’st of Scotland we 
account. 

Drayton: PolyolHon^ xill, {1613}. 

Seoinda rU principalis dlcitur “ Watvlinfstreate." 
tendons ab euro-austro in xopbymm scptemriotulem. 
Inclplt enim a Doraria, tendens per medium CantUc. 
juxta London, per S. Albanum, Duustaplum, Strat- 
fordism, Towcestriant. Liileburne, i>er muntem Gilberti 
Juxta Saloplam, detsdo per Stratton et per medium 
Walllae, usque Cardigan. —. Ltland ; Itinerary 4/ 
England (171a). 

WatUag Street of the Sky ( The), 

the Milky Way. 

Watti [Dr. Isaac). It is said that 
Isaac Watts, being beaten by his father 
for wasting his time in writing verses, 
exclaimed— 

O fathet, pity on me take. 

And 1 wU no more verses malce. 

IT Ovid, the I^iin poet, is credited with 
a similar anecdote— 


Parco, precor, genltor, posliac non versiftcabo. 


Wanch (Afansie), fictitious name of 
D. M, Moir, author of The Life of Mansie 
Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith, written by 
hisnself 

Waverley, the first of Scott’s histo¬ 
rical novels, published in 1814. The 
materials are Higiiland feudalism, mili¬ 
tary bravery, and description of natural 
scenery. There is a fine vein of humour, 
and a union of fiction with history. The 
chief characters are Charles Edward the 
Chevalier, the noble old baron of Brad* 
wardine, the simple faithful dansman 
Evan Dhu, and the poor fool Davie Gd- 
latlcy with his fragments of song and 
scattered gleams of fancy. 

Scott did ma fwidx his MUBM lo tMH«t 

afksid that ft xc%ht »MBpn»nilsa Ids poedcml twputaUon 
-■-Chami€r$jE«ieHASLektmim*,\^hA . 


WaTOrley {Caftain Edward) of 
Waverley Honour, and hero of the novel 
called by his name. Being gored ty a 
stag, he resigned hli commissloa, and 
proposed marriage to Flora M*Ivor, but 
was not accepted. Fergus M *lvor ^Flora’s 
brother] Ihtroduced him to inrince Charles 
Edwftro. He entered the service of the 
Yoftng Chevalier, and to the battle of 
Frestoo Fans saved the life of eolonet 
Talbot. T 1 »e coloheli out of jMtltisdey 
bbtidited the parddh of young WlKmhf^ 
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who then married Rose Bradwardine, and 
settled down quietly in Waverley Honour. 

Mr. Richard Waverley. the captain's 
father, of Waverley Honour. 

Sir Rverard Waverley^ the captain’s 
uncle. 

Mistress Rachel Waverley. sister of sir 
Everard .—Sir W, Scott: Waverley (time, 
George II.). 

Waworley NoTeli ( 7 VSi«). All the 
novels of sir Walter Scott arc included 
under this term \ but not the three tales 
called Aunt Margarets Mirror. The 
Lairets Jockt and The Tapestried 
Chamber* 

W9X{A ladd). a spruce young man, 
like a model in wax. Lucretius speaks 
of persona cerea, and Horace of the 
waxen arms of Teldphus, meaning beau- 
tiful in shape and colour. 

A ouui, young lady I Lady, meb a man ^ 

As stt tM «rorld-~> Why, ha's a man o' vu. 

SStaJt4jtpgart: Mopfua UKd yulUS 

Way tli« World ( The), a comedy 
by W. Congreve (1700). The ‘"way m 
Che world” is to tie up settlements to 
wives, to prevent their husbands somn- 
dering their wives' fortunes. Thus, Fain* 
aU wanted to f:et into his power the 
fortune of his wife, whom he hated, but 
found it was “ in trust to Edward Mira- 
bell,” and consequently could not be 
tampered with. 

Wa^ to Keep Bint ( The), a comedy 
by Murphy {1760). The object of th& 
drama is to show that women, after 
marriage, should not wholly neglect their 
husbands, but should try to please them, 
and make home agreeable and attractive, 
The chief persons are Mr. and Mrs. 
Lovemore. Mr. Lovemore has a virtuous 
and excellent wife, whom he esteems and 
loves ; but, finding his home insufferably 
dull, he seeks amusement abroad; and 
those passions which have no play at 
home lead him to intrigue and card- 
pla^ng, routs and dubious sodeu. The 
under-plot b this ; Sir Bashful Constant 
b a mere imitator of Mr. Lovemore, and 
lady Constant suffers neglect from her 
husband and insult from hb frtCadt, 
because he foolbh^ thinks Ub not comma 
il fami to love after he has marri^ the 
woman of hb choice. 

Wagns wA iKeaaum a eomedy by 
Ootman the younger Randota 

and Scruple meet at Calais X^o young 
ladies, Harriet and Kityr, daughters m 
sb David Dunder, and fall in love with 


them. They come to Dover, and acd* 
dentally meet sir David, who invites them 
over to Dunder Hall, where they are intro¬ 
duced to the two young Lt lies. Harriet b 
to be married next day, against her will, to 
lord Snolts, a stumpy, “ gummy ” noble¬ 
man of five and forty; and, to avoid this 
hateful match, she and her sister agree to 
elope at night with the two young guests. 
It so happens that a series of blunders 
in the dark occur, and sir David himsell 
becomes privy to the whole plot, but. to 
prevent scandal, he agrees to the two 
marriages, and discovers that the young 
men, both in family and fortune, are 
quite suitable to be bis sons-in-law. 

Wayland \Launcelot) or Wayland 
Smith, farrier m the vale of Whitehorse. 
Afterwards disguised as the pedlar at 
Curanor Place .—Sir W* Scott: KeniU 
worth (time, Elizabeth). 

Wayland Wood (Norfolk), said to 
be the site where “the babes in the 
wood** were left to perish. According to 
this tradition, “Wayland Wood” b a 
corruption of Wailing Wood, 

Wayside Zim (Tales of a), poems iit 
various metres by Longfellow (X863). The 
tales are— 

Tkt Laadiord’S Ttk, th« Studeut’i Tale, Th$ Spanish 
Trtf's 7 'a/r, The Sicilian Tale, The Musician's Tale. 
The Theologian's Tale, and the Pwei’s TaJo. There 
It also a Pieiude and a Ftaale. 

Wealtli xaakee Worth. 

A man of wealth is dubbed a man of worth. 

Peft : Jmitatiiftu it/Herat*. yL 8r {1734!. 

Et genus, et (ormam, leglna Pecunia donat. 

Ac bene nununatum decorat Susdela Venusque, 

Herat*: EpitU. vi, 

Bestttjr and wisdom monev can bestow, 

Veaua and srit to wealth their hommea throw. 

B.c,m 

Wealth of Batlosui {The), an 
enquiry into the nature and causes of 
national wealth by Adam Smith (1776). 

Wealtheov (a syl.), wife of Hrotli- 
gar king of Denmark. 

Waahhttow went forth; mindful alth<dr races, she,.. 
greeted the men In the hall. The freeboni ladjr Siet 
banded the cup to the prince of the East Danes. . « . 
The Indy of Um Helmlngn then went about every put 
. . . ahe gave treasure-vessels, untit the oppoiniwi^ 
oocomd that ahe (a queen hung round with angU .. .. 
bote forth the meed-cup to Beewulf. . . . S«Ui thsHt>ke<i 
God thu b«r wOl was aocomphsh^ en eul of 
Dennarb was a guaranteo s^idatt al8ae,---J^«#arai(^ 
(Antlo-Saxoe epid. ihcih watttryl, 

Wndihy (Sit fViUmm). a mtiml 
City merchant, iirith one son , of prodigal 
propetisitiet. In order to «ave the yotmg 
man iGrom ruin, tim fiuther pustends to bo 
deadi dIsfutM bittti^ m a Germtdh 
baton, and, wfh the aid of eoadiutbrt* 
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becomes the chid creditor of the young 
scapegrace. 

Sir Geifrge Wealihy, the son of sir 
William. After having run out his 
money, Lucy is brought to him as a cour¬ 
tesan ; but the young man is so moved 
with her manifest innocence and tale of 
sorrow that he places her in an asylum 
where her distresses would be sacred, 
**and her indigent beauty would be 
guarded from temptation.” 

Mr, Richard Wealthy, merchant, the 
brother of sir William ; choleric, straight¬ 
forward, and tyrannical. He thinks 
obedience is both law and gospel. 

Lucy Wealthy, daughter of Richard. 
Her father wants her to marry a rich 
tradesman, and, as she refuses to do so, 
turns her out of doors. She is brought 
to sir George Wealthy as a Jille de joie; 
but the young man, discerning her in¬ 
nocence and modesty, places her in safe 
keeping. He ultimately finds out that 
she is his cousin, and the two parents 
rejoice in consummating a union so 
entirely in accordance with both their 
wishes.— Foote : The Minor (1760). 


WearY-aOl KiU, above Glastonbury, 
to the left of Tor Hill. This spot is the 
traditional landing-place of Joseph of 
Arimathaea; and here is the site (marked 
by a stone bearing the letters A. I. A.D. 
XXXI. ) of the holy thorn. 

When the saint arrived at Glastonbury, 
weary with his long journey, he stuck 
his staff into the ground, and the staff 
became the famous thorn, the site being 
called "Wcaiy-all Hill.” 

WeatlieriMrt (Captain), a naval 
officer.— w, Scott: The Pirate (time, 
William III.). 

WeaTeisBoet of ZtiTOnirio ( The), 

Williain Thom (1799-1850). 


Wea'iel ( Timothy), attorney-at-law 
at l^stwithiel, employed as the agent of 
Pcnniddock.— Cumberland: The Wheel 
of Fortune (1778). 


Wall in a aKiUat Saad (The). 
This was a wdi wrapped in a millet seed. 
It was 400 yards icmg, and on it were 
paintcxl all sorts of mrds, beasts, and 
fishes; fruits, trees, aiid plants; rocks and 
shells; the sun, moon, and stars; the like¬ 
ness^ of all the kings and queens of the 
earth, and many other curious devices. 
Tlwprtiuttocia we of* fuW bM « 

CfldE*^ 

|M asdmd dtm, md MIe m-kmmd of wm, 
SepeSShtU fcowSToad d b o o f oi e S • oom of urtaat, 


and la the whaat a ffrafai of mlUat, wlHcli coafealnad tlw 
woh.«-CMMUtef.fir D'AtUney : Fmiry Tmki Wbita 


Wedding. The fifth anniversary is 
the Wooden Wedding, because on that 
occasion the suitable offerings to the wife 
are knick-knacks made of wood. 

The fifteenth is the .Copper Wedding, 
and an gifts are to be of copper. 

The twenty-fifth annlversaiy is called 
the Silver Wedding, because tne woman 
on this occasion should be presented with 
a silver wreath. 

The fiftieth anniversary is called the 
Golden Wedding, because the wreath or 
flowers presented should be made of gold. 
In Germany, the marriage ceremony 
was repeated on the fiftieth anniversary. 
In 1879 William, king of Prussia and 
German emperor, celebrated his ** golden 
wedding.” 

The seventy-fifth anniversary Is called 
the Diamond Wedding, because the 
correct present to the wife of such a 
standing would be a diamond. This 
period is shortened into the sixtieth 
anniversary. 

Mr. T. Morgan Owen, of Bronwylfa, 
Rhyl, says there are in Llannefydd 
eburchyajid, near Denbigh, the two fol¬ 
lowing inscriptions:— 

(i) lohn and Elin Owen, married 1579, 
died 1659 Announced thus— 


Whom one mipHal bed did contaim fot •» ymn <!• 
here remaine. Here lieth the body of EUn, wite of 
lohn CNrett, who died the day of March. tSSa Here 
lieth the bod^ of lohn Oaren, who died um m dagr of 
Angost, tfisa 

(2) Katherine and Edward lones, mar¬ 
ried 1638, died 1708. Announced thus— 


Thn lired mnlcaUbr togettier in antrltMMir fo jreare. 
Here fyeth the body of Kntticdne DaelwtMi irilh of 
Edmud lonee. who was buried the ey day of Mey, 
ayeS, and yx yeaza. Here the body of Edrrasd lonee. 
aonof Icdino|>.Divid, Gent., lyeth, who was burled the 


Wedding (The), a poem by sir Joke 
Sodding, noted for the lines—• 


Her feet beneeth her pottleoiSi 
like StUe Woe, aloiein and out, 
As If they feared the Hcht 


Wedding Bag (TM* ^ comedy by 
Mrs. Inehbfud (1790). Toe plot is thi^: 
Sir Adam Contest lost his first wifis by 
shipwredt, and ** twelve or fbuiteeo 
years** aiWwards be led to the altar 
a young |^1 of x8, to o^iom }» was 
always slti^iig the prslaee of his first 
wife—a pboBnik, a paragon, the me phi 
oT wives and women. She dM 
^evirytldiig to nmhte him happy* 
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loved him, obeyed him ; eh I "he would 
never look upon her like again.** On the 
wedding day, this pink of wives and 
women made her appearance, told how 
she had been rescued, and sir Adam was 
dumbfounded. • * He was happy to bewail 
her loss,** but to rejoice in her restoration 
was quite another matter. 

(Fielding had written a comedy so 
called in 174a) 

Wenping miosopEer (The), He- 
raclltos, who looked at the folly of man 
with grief {fl. Ra 500). (See Jeddlkr, 
P- 54a*) 

Weir the favourite baboon 

of sir Rob^ Keagauntlet. In the tale of 
" Wandering WilUe,** sir Robert’s piper 
went to the infernal regions to obtain the 
knight*! receipt of rent, which had been 
paid ; but no receipt could be found, 
because the monkey had carried iuto the 
castle turret.— 5 *> IV, Scoff: lied^untUt 
(time, George 111.). 

Compurtwfth thti tha ymckdmw ^ Rhtims (sm p. 

Welssniolttwo, nowhere. The word 
is German for "I know not where,** and 
was coined by Carlyle (Sarfor Resarfus, 
^® 33 )* Sir W. Scott has a similar Scotch 
compound, Kennaquhair ” ("I know 
not where '*), Cervantes has the ** island 
of Trapoban** (i.e, of *'dish-clouts,’* 
from trapos, the Spanish for a "dish- 
clout'*). Sir Thomas More has ‘‘Uto¬ 
pia** (Greek, <m tofos, "no place**). 
We might add the " island of MedAma ** 
IGreek, ‘‘nowhere*’), the "peninsula of 
Udamogfts** (Greek, "nowhere on 
earth ’*), the country of " Kennahtwhar,’* 
etc., and place them in the great " NuUi- 
bian'* ocean (**nowhere”), in any degree 
beyond 18b® long, and 90* lau 

Weltbrd, one of the suitors of " the 
Scornful Lady” (no name is given to 
the lady ).—cmd FUkktr; TIU 
Smmfui Lady (1616). 

(Bmuracmt dUlcd t6i6.) 

Well. Three of the most prominent 
Bible characters met their wives for the 
first time by wells of water, vi*. Isaac, 
Jacob, and Moses. 

Elieaer met Rebekah by a weQ, and 
arran^ with Bethuel for ner to b<^me 
Isaac^ wife.—xxiv. 

Jacob met Rachel taiy the well of Haraa. 
—Gwi. jqdx. 

Vfhen Moses fled from Egypt into the 
tod of MIdto, he ** sat down by a well,** 
and the seveB danghtm of Jetnro came 


there to draw water, one of whom, named 
Zipporah, became his wife — £xod, ii. 

15-3** 

IF The princess NausieSa, daughter of 
AlcinOos king of the Phseacians, was 
with her maidens washing their dirty 
linen in a rivulet, when she firk encoun¬ 
tered Ulysses.—; Odysfey^ vl 

Well (A). "A well and a green vine 
running over it,” emblem of the patriarch 
Joseph. In the church at Totnes is a 
stone pulpit divided into compartments, 
containing shields decorated with the 
several emblems of the Jewish tribes. 
On one of the shields is "a well and a 
green vine running over it.” 

Joseph is a fhiltful bough, «ren a frultftii bough by 
wall; whose branches nin over the walt—C^NL xUx. an 

Well of Siifirlto tJAdeflled. So 

Chaucer is called by Spenser. 

Dan Chaucer, well of English undefled. 

On Fame's eternal bead roU worthy to be Sled. 

S/mser : Fairit QutfHe, ir. s (1596). 

Welland, a river of England, which 
passes by Stamford, etc., and empties 
Itself into the Wash. Drayton speaks of 
an ancient prophecy whit^ brought to 
this river great reverence— 

That the aloiM should drown ml! Holland, and ahould 

see 

Her Stamford ... as renowned for llVieral arts . . . 

As they in Cambridge are. or Oxford ever were. 

Dr^ytm : F«ty«lHon, xxiv. (xSsa). 

(The "Holland** here referred to is 
not the Netherlands, but a district of 
Lincolnshire so called. See Holland, 
p- 496.) 

WeU-B»lovea (rb). Charles VI. of 
France, Le Bien-AinU (1368, i38o>x4a3). 

Louis XV. of France, Ia Bien-^Aimd 
(1710. 1715-1774)* 

Wall • Foxmdad Bootor (TAe), 

iEgidius de Colonna; also called "The 
Most Profound Doctor” {DoctarFundaH$<^ 
simus et Theologorum FrifiC€ps)\ some¬ 
times iurnamed " Rom&nus,” bemuse he 
was bom in the Campagna di Roma, but 
more generally " Colonna,** from a town 
in the Campagna (ias7-r3t6). 

Wallboni (Fi^aneiSt usually calM 
Frank), nephew of sir Giles Overreaeli, 
and son of sir John Wellbom, who " bore 
the whole sway” of Northamptonshirer 
kept a larm estate, and was highly 
honoured. ¥>anlt squandered away tot 
property, and mt greatly Into debt, bot 
induced lady Allwofth to give him her 
oountenanoe, out of gratitude and respeei 
to bis father. Sir Giles tocies that Iht 
ri^ dowager is about to mnny hki 
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nephew, and, in order to bring about this 
desirable consummation, not only pays 
all his debts, but supplies him liberally 
with ready money. Being thus freed 
from debt, and having sown his wild oats, 
young Wellborn reforms, and lord Lovell 
gives him a company.”— Massinger: A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts (1625). 

WelXar {Samuel), boots at the White 
Hart, and afterwards servant to Mr. 
Pickwick, to whom he becomes devotedly 
attached. Rather than leave his master 
when he is sent to the Fleet, Sam Weller 
gets his father to arrest him for debt. 
His fun, bis shrewdness, his comparisons, 
his archness, and his cunning on behalf 
of bis master, are unparalleled. 

Tony Weller, father of Sara ; a coach¬ 
man of the old school, who drives a coach 
between London and Dorking. Naturally 
portly in size, he becomes far more so 
In his great-coat of many capes, Tony 
wears top-boots, and his hat has a low 
crown and broad brim. On the stage- 
box he is a king, elsewhere he is a mere 
greenhorn. He marries a widow, land- 
l2uiy of the Marquis of Granby, and his 
constant advice to his son is, *^Sam, 
beware of the widders.”— Dickens: The 
Pickwick Papers (1836). 

Wellington of ChEunblerti {The), 
Lord Rivers was called in Paris Ijt Wel¬ 
lington des Joueurs, 

Wellington’s Horse* Copenhagen. 
It died at the age of 27. 

Wemmiok, the cashier of Mr. Jaggers 
the lawyer. He lived at Walworth, 
Wemmi^ was a dry man, ratha: short in 
stature, with square, wooden face. “There 
were some marks in the face which might 
have been dimples if the material had 
been softer.” His linen was frayed; he 
wore four mourning rings, and a brooch 
representing a lady, a weeping willow, 
and a cinerary um. His eyes were small 
and glittering; his lips small, thin, and 
mottle ; his ag^e was between ^ and 50 
years, Mr. "l^^mmick wore his hat on 
tike back of his bead, and looked straight 
him, as if nothing was worth look¬ 
ing at. Mr. Wemmick at home and Mr. 

in his office were two distinct 
beings. At home, he was bis ^'own 
eegineer, bis own carpenter, hli own 
plumber, his o^ gardener, his own Jack* 
of-all-trades,” and had fortified hii little 
wooden house lilce comtnodote IVunnion 
Ig.s'.} and hecoffiedlthif “oasde.** His 
Mher (fiat years of age) lived adth hhn» 


and he called him “ The Aged.** The old 
man was very deaf, but heated the poker 
with delight to fire off the nine-o’clock 
signal, and chuckled with joy because 
he could hear the bang. The bouse had 
a “ real flagstaff.'* and a plank which 
crossed a ditch some tour feet wide and 
two feel deep was the drawbridge. At 
nine o*clock p.m. Greenwich time the 
gun (called “ The Stinger*') was fired. 

Tl>« plM» of ordnonco wu mountod l» « sopartfo 
fortrosK, constructed of Uttice-work. It was protected 
from the weather by an Ingenious Uttle tarpaulin con • 
td ranee in the nature of an umbreUa.—JOuvIaier ; GrtmS 
xxr. (ilte). 

(This is a bad imitation of Smollett. 
In commodore Trunnion such a conceit is 
characteristic, but in a lawyer's clerk not 
so. Still, it might have passed as a good 
whim if it had been original) 

Wenloek( Wild Wenlock), kinsman of 
sir Hugo dc Lacy constable of Chester. 
His head is cut off by the insurgents.— 
Sir W. Scotl: The Betrothed (time, 
Henry 11 .). 

Wena'nali, mother of Hiawatha and 
daughter of Noko'mis. Nokomis was 
swinging in the moon, when some of her 
companions, out of jealousy, cut the 
ropes, and she fell to earth “like a 
falling star.” That night was born her 
first cnild, a daughter, whom she named 
Wenonah. In due time Wenonah was 
wooed and won by Mudjekec'wis (the 
west wind), and became the mother of 
Hiawatha, The false West Wind do* 
serted her, and the young mother died. 

Fair Nokomis boru a daughter, 

Afid aha called bar nuna Wenoiuih. 

iSsSl- 

Wfilltworth (Eva), the beau-ideal 
of female purity. She was educated in 
strict seclusion. De Courcy fell in love 
with her, but deceived her; whereupon 
she died calmly and tranquilly, elevated 
by religious hope. (See Zaira.) — 
Maturin : Women (a romance, z8aa). 

Werhmrg (5f.), bom a princess. By 
her prayers she ^ove the wild geese 
from Weedon, 

Sha fallcth la her way with Waadoa, arhainr, tit ta{<t 
St. Warbufg, priacaly bora— « moat ndtclottt maid— 
FnsM thoaa i>actiUar fialdt, by pnyn UM wttd gaoM 

drora. 

i«w). 

Wm-Wolf* or (e^4), 

a man-wolf, a man transformed ktia « 
wolf temporar% or othetwiae, 0 m 

Lot 7 F*aAROff» p, {X, 

sots.) Thliinoitiitfii^yndhi^^ 
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part in German Christmas tales of the 
Middle Ages. 

Oft tbrougfh tbo forest dtilc 
Followed tho wor»>woirk berk. 

; THm SMti»n in A rm*ur. 

Werner, the boy said to have been 
crucified at Bacharach, on the Rhine, by 
the Jews. (See Hugh of Lincoln, 
P. 5*0 ) 

Th« Innocont boy. who, tome years back. 

Was takon and cruclfiod by the Jews, 
la that anciant town of Bacharach 1 

L»ng/tU«rw: Th* G*litn I^tgrtnd (1851). 


Werner or Xruitmner (count of 
Si^cndorf), father of Ulric. Being 
driven from the dominions of his father, 
he wandered about for twelve years as a 
beggar, hunted from place to place by 
count Stral'enheirn. At length, Stra- 
Icnheim, travelling through Silesia, was 
rescued from the Oder by Gabor \alias 
Ulric), and was lodged in an old ^mble- 
down palace, where Werner han been 
lodging for some few days. Herfe Wer¬ 
ner robbed the count of a rouleau of gold, 
and next day the count was murdered by 
Ulric (without the connivance or even 
knowledge of Wcrncrl. When Werner 
succeedfS to the rank and wealth of 
count Siegendorf, he became aware that 
his son ulric was the murderer, and de¬ 
nounced him. Ulric departed, and Wer¬ 
ner said, **The race of Siegendorf is 
past. **— Byr^n : IVenter { 1831). 

(This drama is borrowed from ** Kruiu- 
ner, or The German's Tale/’ in* Miss H. 

Canterbury Tales, 1797-1805.) 


Wisrtker, a young German student, 
of poetic fancy and very sensitive dis¬ 
position, who falls in love with Lotte (a 
ly/.) the betrothed and afterwards the 
wife of Albert. Werther becomes 
acqtiainted with Lotte’s husband, who in¬ 
vites him to stay with him as a guest. In 
risit he renews his love, which Lotte 
retunuL So the young man mewls anti 
poles after forbidden fruit with sickly 
sentimentality, and at List puts an end to 
hit life and the tale at the same time,— 
Goetke: Sorrows of Werther (1774). 

Tka tott of tbifUF to tom « fouaf iftonV hood. 

Or oMiko $ Wermer of Mm 10 tb« end. 

SF/rew .* Z>0m xlv. S| (tiM). 


*.* “Werther” is meant for Goethe 
himsdfi end '^AUsoft” for his friend 
tCesuMTi who married Charlotte Buff, 
with whom Goethe was in love, and 
he caQs “ Lotte ” (the heroine of 

ifn jto George Duval produced a 
pmdy oh thhi oovd, In the form of a 


three-act farce entitled Wertker ou Its 
Egartments d^un Cceur Sensible,) 

Thuckoray wroto t Mtitical poem called The Sarrfw 
0 / H'trthtr, 

The Werther of Politics. The marquis 
of I^ndonderry is so called by lord 
Byron. Werther, the personification of 
maudling sentimentality, is the hero of 
Goethe's romance entitled The Sorrows of 
Werther (1774). 

It li the first time since the Normans, that Bnffand 
hsui been Insulted by e minist0r who could not apeak 
English, end that partiament permitted itself to be 
dictated to in the languefe 01 Mrs. Malaprop. . . , 
Let us hear ne more of tk& man, and let Ireland re¬ 
move tlie ashes of her Grattan from the sanctusiiy of 
Westrinnster. Shall the Patriot of Humanity repose by 
the Werther of Politics?—ffyrws.* D0H yuan (preface 
to canto vl, etc., 18^4). 

Wer'therism {th = /), spleen, me¬ 
grims from morbid sentimentality, a 
settled melancholy and disgust of life. 
The word is derived from the romance 
called The Sorrows of Werther, by Goethe 
(1774), the gist of which is to prove 
“Whatever is is wrong.” 

Wensel {Ptder), a tailor’s apprentice, 
who rose to the rank of vice-admiral of 
Denmark, in the reign of Christian V* 
He was called Tor^denskiold {3 cor¬ 
rupted into Tordcnskiol (the "Sunder 
Shield”), and ^'as killed in a dud. 

North Sea 1 a igfllmpso of Wesadi rest 
Thy murky skv. . . . 

From Deninnrt thujulers Tordcnskiol; 

Let each to heaven commend his soul. 

And fiy. 

LonsftUaw: King OkritHmn IKl 

Wwaaex, Devonshire, Somersetshire, 
Wiltshire, and their adjacents. Ivor son 
of Cadwallader, and Ini or Hiner hts 
nephew, were sent to England by Cad- 
walladei when he was in Rome, to 
“govern the remnant of the Britonj,” 

Ai, the feneraU, [<%r] 

Hts nephew Ivor chose, and Hlnar for his pheet; 

Two most andaunted sp'titstbaaa valiant Briton* wom, 
The first who Wessex won, 

Drmyofn : Pafya&iam, tx. 

(The kli^dora of Wessex was founded 
in 495 by Cerdic and Cynric, and Ini was 
king of Wessex from 688 to 706. Instead 
of being a British king who ousted the 
Saxons, he was of the royal line of 
Cerdic, and came regularly to the suocea- 
sion.) 

West Indian {The), a comedy by 
R. Cumberland {173^). Mr. Belcour, the 
adopted son of a wealthy Jamaicft mer* 
chant, on the death of his adopted father 
came to London, to the house of Mr« 
Stockwell, once the clerk of Belcour, 
senkn’. This clerk had secretly married 
Bekour's daughter, and when h^ boy was 
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bom it was laid as a foundliag at her 
fat|\er’s door/' Old Belcour brought the 
child up as his own son, and at death 
‘'bequeathed to him his whole estate.” 
The young man then came to London as 
the guest of Mr. Stockwell, the rich mer¬ 
chant, and accidentally encountered in 
the street Miss Louisa Dudley, with whom 
he fell in lorn. Louisa, with her father 
captain Dudley, and her brother Charles, 
all in the greatest poverty, were lodging 
with a Mr. Fulmer, a small bookseller. 
Belcour gets introduced, and, after the 
usual mistakes and hairbreadth escapes, 
makes her his wife. 

Western (Squire), a jovial, fox-hunt¬ 
ing country gentleman, supremely igno¬ 
rant of book-learning, very prejudiced, 
selfish, irascible, and countrified; but 
shrewd, good-natured, and very fond of 
his daughter Sophia. 

Phifip, Mil of Pembroke and Montgomery, was in 
character « squire Western, choleric, boisterous. 
Illiterate, selfish, absurd, and cowardly .—: 
Seerti HMny, L sit. 

Squire Western stands alone \ imitated from no pro 
totjpe, and in himself an inimitable picture ef igno. 
ranee, prejudice, irascibility, and rusticity, united with 
natural shrewdness, constitutional good humour, and 
an instinedre affection for his daughter. 

Britannic* (article “ Fielding **). 

Sophia Wesiem, daughter of squire 
Western. She becomes engaged to Tom 
Jones the foundling.— Fielding: Tom 
Janes (1749). 

There now are no squire Westerns, as of eld; 

And our Sophias are not so emphatic. 

But fair as them [sic] or fairer to behold. 

Byr»n: Dm yrrati, xiU. sio (rSa4j. 

Westlock (John), a quondam pupil 
of Mr. Pecksniff (** architect and land 
surveyor”). John Wcstlock marries 
Ruth, the sister of Tom Pinch,— Dickens : 
Martin Ckueelewit (1*43). 

We«t2iii2urt«r Abbey of Boa- 
mark ( The)^ the cathedral of Roeskilde, 
some sixteen miles west of Copenhagen. 

N.B.—The tradition is that St, Peter 
himself dedicated the church, and an¬ 
nounced to a fisherman that he (Peter), 
patron of fishermen, had done so. Sibert 
had asked Militus (the first bishop of Ix>n- 
don) to perform the ceremony, but St. 
Peter anticipated him. Edward the Con- 
fesssor, who rebuilt the abbey, testifies 
the truth of legend. 

I «n Fefe«r, kciApaf of tlw hsegn of Wwm. Whm 
MiUnii srrivos to-morrow, toll Mni wtmt fou Imvosooo, 
and id)ow hSm ttm tokos tl»st X Imto cosioerstod my 
own dmndi of SI. Poior, Wmtminstor.-fg^cmnl 
Mdward ek§ Cmfutst do kit ntw tharttr, (Sdo 
Notts smdQmrittt jaamury of, ilffi, p. 

WttgtmotilAiidi according to fobte, 
ii West-Mar-land. Mar or Marius» son 


of Arvir&gus, was king of the British, 
and overthrew Rodric me Scythian in the 
north-west of England, where he set up 
a stone with an inscription of this victory, 
“both of which remain to this day.”— 
Geoffrey: British History, iv. 17 (1142). 

Westward Hoe. a comedy by 
Thomas Dckker (1607), The Rev. Charles 
Kingslw published a novel in 1854 en¬ 
titled Westward Ho / or The Visages and 
Adventures of Sir A my as Leigh in the 
Reign of Queen Elinaheth. (See EAST¬ 
WARD Hok, p. 311.) 

Wetberal (Stephen), sumamed 
“ Stephen Steelheart,” in the troop of 
lord Waldemar Fiuursc (a baron follow¬ 
ing prince John ).—Sir W. Scott: IvanHoe 
(time, Richard 1.). 

Wetkerell (ElUabeth), Miss Susan 
Warner, authoress of The Wide Wide 
World (1852), Queechy (1853), etc. 

WetiweUer (Tid) or Le Glorieux, 
the court jester of Charles “the Bold” 
duke of Burgundy .—Sir W. Scott: Quern* 
tin Durward (time, Edward IV,). 

Whaebiuii, journeyman to Sid- 
rophel. He was Richard Green, who 
published a pamphlet of base ribaldry» 
called HudUras in a Snare (1667). 

A fMdtry wretch be hed, balfetured. 

That bmi in place of stny eerred, 

Hifbt Wbechum. 

S. BntUr: Hudibrmt, 0 . % 

Wballj Bvas, Le, Whale-Uke eyes. 
Spenser savs that “Whally eyes are a 
sign of iealousy.”— Queene, 1 , hr. 
*4 (1590). 

Wkaiigr, an avaricious Chinese miller, 
who, by gr^t thrift, was pretty well oil 
But one day, being told that a neighbour 
had found a pot of money which he had 
dreamt of, he began to be dissatisfied with 
his slow gains and longed for a dream 
also. At length the dream came. He 
dreamt there was a huge pot of g^d 
concealed under his mill, and set to work 
to find it. The first omen of suoeess was 
a broken mug, then a house^tile, and at 
length, after much digging, he came to a 
stone so large tliat m eouM not Uh it 
He ran to teU bis luck to his wife, and the 
two tugged at the stone; but as they ro* 
moved it, down fell ibe mill in utterralns. 
***Dt>ldmmt A atimt ike World, 
tax. 

Wluit ir«xtf « fuM Iqr T. PtMin. 

Colonel CMfibrd me^ls at Briglitoii two 
cousins, Sophia and Oarfssa TotiGliwo0xl« 
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and falls In love with the latter, who is 
the sister of major Touchwood. He 
imagines that her Christian name is 
Sophia, and so is accepted by colonel 
I'ouchwood, Sophia's father. Now, it 
so happens that major Touchwood is in 
love with his cousin Sophia, and looks 
on colonel Clifford as his rival The 
major tries to outwit his supposed rival, 
but finds they are both in error—that it 
is Clarissa whom the colonel wishes to 
marry, and that Sophia is free to marry 
the major, 

Wlial viU he do with it ? a novel 
by lord Lytton (1858). 

Wheel of Fortune ( TAg), a comedy 
by R. Cumberland (1779). 

- (For the plot and talc, sec Penrud- 
DOCK, p. 823.) 

Where art thou, Beatiu of 
light ? (Sec Lumon. p. 640.) ^ 

Whetstone Cut by a Rasor {A), 

Acdus Navius, the augur, cut a wnct- 
stone with a rasor in the presence of Tar- 
quin the elder. 

In short, ‘twas Ms fato, nnemptoved or in place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, end cut blocks with % razor. 
GaidsmUh: Jtetaiiafian ('* Burke ” u referred to, 1774). 

Whilfert {Mr.), a footman In the 
“swarry," related in chap, xxxvii. of the 
Pickwick Paperi by Dickens (1836). 

Whiffle (Captain), a loathsome fop, 
*' radiant in silk lace and diamond 
buckles.’*— Roderick Random 
< 174 ^). 

Whimple (Mrs.), in Great Expecta¬ 
tions, a novel by Dickens (1861). 

Whim* (Queen), the monarch of 
Whimdom, or couniij of whims, fancies, 
and literary speculations. Her subjects 
were alchemists, astrologers, fortune¬ 
tellers, rhymers, projectors, schoolmen, 
and so fcath. The best way of reaching 
this empire is **to trust to the whirlwind 
and the cuirent" When Pantagruel's 
ship ran aground, ft was towed off by 
7,000,000 drums quite easily. Tliese 
drums are the vain imagining of whim¬ 
sy ists. Whenever a person is perplexed 
at any knotty point of science or doctrine, 
some drum will serve for a nostrum to 
pull him through. Panta^ruel, 
V. 18, etc, (1545)* 

a whimsical, kind- 
hearted old man, father to Charlotte and 
** young*’ Whimsey. 

Asnitaidkaw of evorybodf' above him, hi If ho bed 
bato bred e vowme i. t. 


Charlotte IVhimsey, the pretty daughwr 
of old Whimsey; in love with Monford. 
—7. Codk: The First Floor, 

Whip with Six Lanhen, the **Six 

Articles of Henry VIII. (1539)* 

Whipping Boy, a boy kept to be 
whipped when a prince deserved chastise¬ 
ment. 

(i) Barnaby Fitzpatrick stood for 
Edward VI. 

(a) D'Ossat and Du Perron, after¬ 
wards cardinals, were whipped by Cle¬ 
ment VI 11 . tor Henri IV. of France.— 
Fuller: Church History, ii. 342 (1655). 

^ (3) Mungo Murray stood for Charles 

(4) Raphael was flogged for the son of 
the marquis de I^eganez; but, not seeing 
the justice of this arrangement, he ran 
away.— Lesage: Gil Bias, v. i (1724). 

Whisker, the pony of Mr. Garland, 
Abel Cottage, Finchley. 

There ap])ronched totrards him a tittle, 'SattorlncT, 
jinslmg. tour-wheeled clialae. drawn bw a UtUa, 
ob&tinata-lookintr. rough-coated pony, ana driven by 
a little, fat, placid-faced old gentleman. Besida tbn 
little old gentleman sat a littie old lady, plump and 
placid like himself, and the pony was coming slong et 
ots own pace, and doing exactly as be pleased with tbe 
whole concern. If the old gentleman remonstrated by 
shaking the reins, the puny replied by shaking bis heed 
It was plain that Uta utmost the pony would conaeitt 
to do was to go in his own way, . . . after bis own 
fashion, or not at all.— JMckmz.* The Old Cnin0sity 
Shop, xiv. (1840). 

WhiBkerattdoB {Don FeroHo), the 
sentimental lover of Tilburina, —iAfvi- 
dan: The Critic, il. i (1779). 

Whisky InuurreotioxL (The), % 
popular name given, in the Unit^ States, 
to an outbreak in Western Pennsylvania, 
in 1794, resulting from an attempt to 
enforce an excise law passed in 
imposing duties on domestic distilled 
liquors. 11 spread into the border counties, 
but was finally suppressed by general 
Henry Lee, governor of Virginia, with an 
armed force. 

Whist {Father of the game V")* 
Edmond H<^lc (ifiys-iTfip), 

Whistle {The), In the train of Anne 
of Denmark, when she went to Scotland 
with James VL, was a gigantic Dane of 
matchless drinking capacity. He had ah 
ebony whistle which, at the b^iinniiig of 
a drinking bout, he would lay on the tables 
and whoever was last able to blow it, waft 
to be oonsidmd the ** Champion of tiie 
Whistle.** In Scotland the D^ was de^ 
feated by sir Robert Laurie of MaxwekoiL 
who, after three days* aad three ft%his* 
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halt! drinking, left the Dane under the 
table, and “blew on the whistle his 
requiem shrill.” Tlie whistle remained 
in the family several years, when it was 
won by sir Walter Laurie, son of sir 
Robert ; and tlien by Walter Riddel of 
Glenriddel, brother-in-law of sir Walter 
Laurie. I'he last person who carried it 
off was Alexander Ferguson of Craig- 
darroch, son of “Annie Laorie,” so well 
known. 

(Burns has a ballad on the subject, 
called rke Whistle.) 

Whistle. The blackbird, says Drajf- 
lon, is the only bird that whistles, 

upon his dulcet pipe the merle doth only play. 

Drayum : PoiyolHan, xiiC {(613). 

Paying too dearfor one's whistle. (See 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, p. 1294,) 

Whistler {The), a young thief, 
natural son of sir G. Staunton, whom he 
shot after his marriage with EiTie Deans. 
—Sir W. Scott: Heart of Midlothian 
(time, George II.}. 

Whistlingf. Mr. Town ley, of Hull, 
fa5rs, in Notes and Queries, August a, 
1879, that a Roman Catholic checked his 
wife, who was whistling for a dog: “If 
you please, ma’am, don't whistle. Every 
time a woman whistles, the heart of the 
blessed Virgin bleeds.” 

Um poule qul chaAte le coqet une fiUe qul ■iflto por¬ 
tent malbeur dans la maison. 

La pouU) ne doit point chanter devaat le coq. 

A whistllae woman and a crowing ben 
Are neither good for God or men. 

Whitaker {,Rickard), the old steward 
of sir Geoffery Peveril.— W. Scott: 
Peverilofthe Peak (time, Charles 11 .). 

Whitohuroh, in Middlesex (or Little 
Slanmm), is the parisl^ and William 
Powell was the blacksmith, made cele¬ 
brated by Handel's Harmonious Black- 
smiik. Powell died 1780. 

White Birds. Some Mohammedans 
beli^ that the spirits of the faithful (if 
neither prophets iior martyrs) abi^ 
under the throne of God, in the form of 
white birds. Martyrs are green birds, 
and prophets are taken to paradise direct 
in fhspria fersona. 

White €et { Tke\. A certain queen, 
desirous of obtsiniiif some fairy fruit, 
was told she might gather n* :nuch as 
she would if she would give to them the 
child about to be The queen,, 

a|Sreed, and the new-bom child was 
carried to the&lries When of marriage¬ 


able age, the fairies wanted her to marry 
Migonnct a fairy-dwarf, and, as she 
refused to do so, changed her into a 
white cat Now comes the second part. 
An old king had three sons, and promised 
to resign the kingdom to that son who 
brought him the smallest dog. The 
youngest son wandered to a palace, where 
he saw a white cat endowed with human 
speech, who gave him a dog so tiny that 
the prince carried it in an acorn shell. 
The father then said he would resign his 
crown to that son who brought him home 
a web, 400 yards long, which would pass 
through the eye of a needle. The White 
Cat gave the prince a toil 400 yards long 

acked in the shale of a millet grain. The 

ing then told his sons he would resign his 
throne to that son who brought home the 
handsomest bride. The White Cat told 
the prince to cut off its head and tail. 
On doing so, the creature resumed her 
human form, and was acknowledged to 
be the most beautiful woman on the 
earth. 

Her eyes committed theft upon all hearts, and h«t 
sweetness kept them captive, tier shape was majestic, 
her air noble and modest, her wit flowing, her manners 
engaging. 1 n a word, she was beyond ererything that 
was lOYcTy.—Om/we D'jiulnty: Fairy Talts i" Th« 
White Cat,' J68a). 

WMte Cler» {The), the parish 
priests, in contradistinction to The Black 
Clergy or monks, in Russia. 

White-Cotton Higfht-Cap Conn- 
try. (See Reu-Cotton Night-Cap 
Country, p, 902.) 

White Cross Knig'hts, the Knights 
Hospitallers. The Knights Templars 
wore a red cross. 

The Whit* Cross Knight of the adjacent Isle. 

Kob€rt BrtrwniHg; TXt Hrtum rytAt J>rutts, L 

White BerU of WaXUsohliL 

George Castriota, known as “Scander- 
was called by the Turks “ The 
White DevU of Wallachia ** (x404-’Z467). 

White Blephnnt ft 

title of the kings of Ava and Siam. 

White Bast (The), the day of atone¬ 
ment in the Jewish ly^nagoguea. 

White Briars ( The), the Carm^tes, 
who dress In while. 

(These is a novel ^ Miss Emms 
Robinson called White Friend,) 

White Boo4e{or Chafe*^ Bla/tci), 
the insurgents of Ghent, led bv Jean 
Lyons, noted for their fight at Minne- 
wstter to prevent the digging of a 
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which they luided would be injurious to 
trade. 

Saw tha fight it Mlanewatai, lawtha ** White Hooda ** 
moving weat. 

L»ni/ell0W: The Bet/ry n/Brxigtt, 

Wltiio Korso the Saxon banner, 
still preserved in the royal shield of the 
house of Hanover. 

A burly, gaaial race b«f raiaod 
Tte Whita Harm standard. 

H'Mlntr : My BtmuH/Ui L»dy. 

Wltito Horse {Lords of the\ the old 
Saxon chiefs, wiiose standard was a white 
hone, 

And tampored with tha lords of the White Horse. 

TtHnys9n: Guintvert. 

White Koree of the Helpers, 

a sprat to catch a mackerel. After the 
battle of the Boyne, the estates of many 
of the Jacobites were confiscated, and 
ipven to the adherents of William HI. 
Amongst others, the estate of the lepers 
was forfeited, and the Orangeman to 
whom it was aw'arded went to take pos¬ 
session. “Where was it, and what was 
its extent?’* These were all-important 
questions; and the Orangeman was led 
ttp and down, hither and thither, for 
several days, under pretence of showing 
them to him. He had to join the army 
by a certain day, but was led so far a- 
field that he agreed to forego his claim 
if supplied with the means of reaching 
his refpnient within the given time. 
Accordingly, the “ while horse,** the 
pride of the family, smd the fastest 
animal in the land, was placed at his 
disposal, the king’s grant was revoked, 
and the estate remained in the possession 
of the original owner.— Lover: Stories 
and Legends of Ireland (1832-34). 

Wliiti Horae of Wa&tMe (Berk¬ 
shire), cut in the chalk hills. The horse 
is 374 feet long, and may be seen at the 
distance of fifteen miles. 11 commemorates 
a great victory obtained by Alfred over 
the Danes, called the battle of .dEscesdun 
(AsAdomni, during the reign of bis brother 
Ethelred ut 671. (Sec Rsu Hokss, p. 

903-> 

I» thte lattti* sB the Sower of tint btuteiiui youth 
wSi niiwiw llitnt M thMt iK^iliwr bofmrw uw ciaeo woo 
over iucho dwaructioD known iiao« tko Snxont ink 
gatiMHl toy tiMir uwa,'--'Sth*ti»erd: Ckremkbt 

tt. A Srt. 0m iim Aeamt 

WmtO HiftHi of the emperor 

of Mmcovy, from the white robes whidi 
these kihfs were eeoostomed 10 use. 



utun . . . Crodo aut«m ut Persam nunc projptn 
ruSem tnfumonU capUti “ KiuUpisM ^ (i,t. rukonai 
cuput) vocant; Itn r«f m MoscovIk propter ml$m 
tegumenta "Alboe Refet** eppeniri.-~5ryirwtwnil 

(Perhaps it may be explained thus: 
Muscovy is always called “ Russia Alba,** 
as Poland is called “ Black Russia.**) 

White Xiuir ( TAe), Charles I. is so 
called by Herbert. His robe of state was 
white instead of ptu-ple. At his funeral 
the snow fell so thick upon the pall that 
it was quite white.— Memoirs 
{1764). 

Whit# Jkadly {The), **La Dame 
d*Aprigny,'* a Norman fee, who used to 
occupy the site of the present Rue de St 
Quentin, at Bayeux. 

La Dame Abonde, also a Norman fOe. 

Vociat domlxuuB Abundlam pro fo quod domltoiMii, 
quM fmquenimnt, itMindantiam boaorum tnmpon^um 
pnmUtn puuntur non ilknr tild wmtinndumnvt nnqun 
nlitnr quam qunrudmodum do Ulis aadlvisH—M^TAiawi 
0/Autnrgnt (jumS). 

White Xabdy (The), a ghost seen in 
dififerent castles and palaces belonging to 
the royal family of Prussia, and supposed 
to forebode the death of some of the royal 
family, especially one of the children. 
The last appearance was in 1879, jusyirior 
to the death of prince Waldcmar. iSdce 
she has been heard to speak, e.g, : In 
Deeember, 1628, she appear^ m the 
palace at Berlin, and said in Latin, ** I 
wait for judgment; *’ and once at the castle 
of Neubaus, in Bohemia, when she sadd 
to the princess, in German, * * It is ten 
o'clock ; *’ and the lady addressed died Ul 
a few weeks. 

’ There are, in fact, two white ladies: 
one the countess Agnes of Orlamunde; 
and the other the princess Bertha von 
Rosenberg, who lived in the fifteenth 
century. The former was buried alive In 
a vault IQ the palace. She was the mis* 
tress of a margrave of Brandenburgh, by 
whom she had two sons. Wh^ the 
rince became a widower, Agnes thought 
e would marry her, but he made the sons 
an objection, and she poisoned them, for 
which crime she was buried alive. Am- 
othar version is that she fell in love with 
the prince of Parma, and made away 
with her two daughters, who were an 
obstacle to her marriage, for which crime 
she was doomed to *' wsdk the earth ** as 
an apparition. 

The princess Bertha is troubled because 
an annual gift, whidi she left to the 
poor, has beratUsoontinued. She appears 
dressed in white, and eanyinf at ^ 
s bunch df keys. " 
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il mMf laterast thoM who hoppoo to bo loomod ta 
BwlU togooda. to kMw that tho Whito Lady, whoao 
vUto alwa^ pMcodo tho doath of aomo taonb^ of tho 
royal fhmifjr, was soon on tho arc of prtaco Waklomar’a 
doath- A soldlor on guard at the old castle was tho 
witness of tho apparition, and in his fright Hod to tho 
ruard-room, where he was at once arrested for desert- 
uig his post-od 7 r^ April 4. 1879. 

White Xsadj of Avenel (a 

a tutelary spirit.— Sir IV, Scoit: The 
Monastery (time, Elizabeth). 

Aping in fantastic fashion 
Hvory change of human passion. 

White l^ady of Ireland (TAe), 

the benshee or domestic spirit of a family, 
who takes an interest in its condition, 
and intimates approaching death by waU- 
ings or shrieks. 

White Man’s Qrare ( TAe), Sierra 
Leon6, in Africa. 

White Merle (TAe). Among the 
old Basque legends is one of a “white 
merle,” which, by its singing, restores 
sight to the blind.— /^sv. tV. Webster: 
BoMue Le^nds, 182 (1877). 

% The French have a similar stoiy. 
called Le Merle Blanc. 

Wliite Moon [Knight of the), Sam¬ 
son Carrasco. He assumed this cog¬ 
nizance when he went as a knight-errant 
to encounter don Quixote. His object 
was to overthrow the don in combat, and 
then impose on him the condition of 
returning home, and abandoning the pro¬ 
fession of chivalry for twelve months. 
By this means he hoped to cure the don 
of his craze. It all happened as the 
barber expected : the don was overthrown, 
and returned to his home, but soon died. 
—Cervantes : Don Quixote, II. iv. la, etc. 

{1615). 

White Movnt in XK>Ado]t {TAe), 
the Tower, which the Welsh bards insist 
was built by the Celts. Others ascribe 
“ the Towers of Julius *’ to the Romans; 
but without doubt they are Norman. 

Take my bead and bear U unto the White Mennt, In 
l^ondon, end bury It there, with the faoe tewarda 
France.—TAr Mahint^pUn Branweh,*’ etc„ twelfth 
OBtttury). 

White Queen {TAe), Mary queen of 
Scots {Zn Keine Blancne). So called by 
the French, because she dressed in white 
in mooming for her husband. 

White »4MKl (The), the bouse of 
fork, whose badge it was. That of the 
house of Lancaster was the Red Rose. 

(Richard da la Pole is often called ** The 
White Rose.”) 

White Bose of BmglMA (Tk^ 

Mdn Warheck wm to eatet by Miut 


garei of Burgundy sister of Edward IV. 
f-1499)* 

White Bose of Baby ( The), Cecily, 
wife of Richard duke of York, ana mother 
of Edward IV. and Ricliard II I. She was 
the youngest of twenty-one children, 

(A novel entitled The White Ron of 
Rahy was published in 1794.) 

White Bose of Sootlamd (The), 
lady Katherine Gordon, the f? fifth] 
daughter of George second earl of Huntly 
by his second wife [princess Annabella 
Stuart, youngest daughter of James I. 
of Scotland]. She married Richard of 
England, styled “duke of York,” but 
better known as “Perkin Warbeck.” 
She had three husbands after the death 
of “Richard of England.” Probably 
lady Katherine was called the “White 
Rose” from the badge assumed by her 
first husband “ the White Rose of York,” 
and “Scotland” was added from the 
country of her birth. Margaret of Bur¬ 
gundy always addressed Perkin Warbeck 
as “ TTae White Rose of England.” 

White Bose of Tork ( TAe), Edward 
Courtney earl of Devon, son of the marquis 
of Exeter. He died at Padua, In queen 
Mary’s reign (1553). 

White Surrey, the fiiTourite charger 
of Richard III. 

Saddle White Surr^ for the Sold 
Sksktsptmr*: Richard 111 . act ▼. ML y 

White Tear of Hie People. Ihe 

emperor of Russia is so called, and daimt 
the empire of seventeen crowns. 

White Widow {The), the duchess 
of Tyrconncl. wife of Richard Talbot lord 
deputy of Ireland under James U. After 
the death of her husband, she supported 
herself by her needle. She wore a white 
mask, and dressed in white.-—/Vwjtaa// 
Account ef Londem, 147 (1790). 

White Witch (^), a “witdi** wno 
employs her power and sk01 for the 
benefit and not the harm of her foUow- 
moitals. 

Whites {Tke\ an Italian footion of 
the fourteenth century. The Oud^s of 
Florence were divided into die Mtacki 
who wished to open their gates to Chafks 
de Valois, and the who opposed 

him. The poet Dantl was a'* White, and 
when the BUcks ^ ni xjot got die upper 
hand. 1m wee, eadlpd. tds eaide 

be eompoeed hiiiiiiin^^ 

Ckmumditk' 
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innkeeper and 

iniUer at Altringham. 

DaM€ Whiteeraft^ the pretty wife of 
the above .—Sir W, Scott: Ptverilofth* 
Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Wliitfield of the Sta^e {The). 
Quin was so called by Garrick (1716^ 
*779)' Garrick himself is sometimes so 
denominated also. 

Wliitney {James)^ the Claude Duval 
of English highwaymen. He prided him¬ 
self on being “the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form. ” Executed at F^orter's 
Block, near Smithfield {1660 1694). 

Whit-Sunday. One of the etymo¬ 
logies of this word is Wit or Wisdom 
Sunday; the day on which the Spirit 
of Wisdom fell upon the apostles. 

Thi% da> Wbitsonday is odd 
Ffir wifwlom and wit s«*rcnf‘ fald, 

Wm zoficn to the «s this dajr, 

Camh. Vniv MSS. Dd., i. ^p. *$4. 

Whittington {DUk), a poor orphan 
country lad, who heard that London was 
“paved with gold," and went there to 
get a living. When reduced to starving 
point, a kind merchant gave him eniploy- 
mcni in his family, to help the cook, but 
the cook so ill treated him that he ran 
away. Sitting to rest himself on the 
roadside, he heard Bow bells, and they 
seemed to him to say, “Turn again, 
Whittington, thrice lord mayor of Lon¬ 
don;** so he returned to ois master. 
By-and-by the master allowed him, with 
the other servants, to put in an adventure 
in a ship bound for Morocco. Richard 
had nothing but a cat, which, however, he 
•ent Now it happened that the king of 
Morocco was troubled by mice, which 
Whittin^n's cat destroy^; and this so 
pleased nts highness that he bought the 
mottser at a fabulous price. Dick com¬ 
menced business with this money, soon 
rose to great wealth, married his master s 
(laughter, was knighted, and thrice elec¬ 
ted lord mayor of London—in 1398. 1406, 
and 

(Such is the tale. Some persons assert 
that WbiUington’s “ cat ** was a brig built 
on |he Norwegian model, with narrow 
stem, projecting quarters,and deep waist. 
Others think tne word achate “barter," 
furnishes the right solution.) 

f Keis, the son of a poor widow of 
^lif, embarked for India with his sole 
propkty, a cat He andved at a time 
wtm die palace was so infested by mice 
and rati that they actually Invad^ the 


king's food. This cat cleared the palace 
of Its vermin, and was purchased for a 
large sum of money, which enriched the 
widow’s son,— William Ouseley (a 
Persian story). 

H Alphonso, a Portug^e, being 
wrecked on the coast of Guinea, had a 
cat, which the king bought for its weight 
in gold. With this money Alphonso 
traded, and in five years made £6000, 
returned to Portugal, and became in 
fifteen years the third magnate of the 
kingdom.— Description 0/ Guinea, 

(See Keightley, Tales and Popular 
Fictions, 241-266.) 

Whittia ( Thomas), an old man of 63, 
who wants to marry the Widow Brady, 
only 23 years of age. To this end he 
assumes the airs, the dress, the manners, 
and the walk of a beau. For his thick 
flannels, he puts on a cambric shirt, open 
waistcoat, and ruffles; for his WiSsh 
wig, he wears a pigtail and chapeau 
bras; for his thick cork soles, he trips 
like a dandy in pumps. He smirks, he 
titters, he tries to be quite killing. He 
discards history and solid reading for the 
Amorous Re^sitory, Cupids RevelSt 
Hymen's Delight, and OvlasArl cj Lam, 
In order to get rid of him, the gay young 
widow assumes to be a boisterous, rollick¬ 
ing, extravagant, low Irishwoman, deeply 
in debt, and utterly reckless. (See 
Bradv, p. 143.}— Garrick: The Irish 
Widow ( 1757 ). 

Wbo's tKe Dupe ? Abraham DoOey. 
a retired slop-seller, with £Bo,ooo or more. 
Being himself wholly uneducated, be is a 
great admirer of “ larning," and resolves 
that his daughter Elizabeth shall marry 
a OTcat scholar, Elizabeth is in love 
with captain Granger, but the old slop- 
seller has fixed his heart on a Mr. Gmdus, 
an Oxford pedant. The question is 
how to bring the old man round. (For 
the rest, see Granger, p. 443.)— ifirx. 
Cowley : Who's (he Dupe f 

Whole XhitT of Man (The), Sir 
James Wellwood Moncrieff, was so 
called by Jeffr«^ (1776-1851). 

WKsIcea Bible x^z. It 

leaves out the w'ord “ not" m the seventh 
commandment, which thus reads* “ Thoo 
shall commit adultery." 

Wiokek CNite (The), the entrance to 
the road which leads to the Celestial 
Over the door Is written, “ Kicocs, AlIC 
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IT SHALL BE OPENED UNTO YOU/’— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress^ i. (1678). 

Wiokfi^ld (Mr.), a lawyer, father of 
Agnes. The *' 'umble” Uriah Keep was 
his clerk. 

Ames WickJUld, daughter of Mr. 
Widcficld ; a young lady of sound sense 
and domestic habits, lady-like and 
affectionate. She is the second wife of 
David Copperfield. — Dickens : David 
Copperfield (1849). 

Wiokhaiii (Mrs.), a waiter's wife. 
Mrs. Wickham was a meek, drooping 
woman, always ready to pity herself or 
to be pitied; and with a depressing 
habit of prognosticating evil. She suc¬ 
ceeded Polly Toodles as nurse to Paul 
Dombey.— Dickens: Dembey and Son 
(1846). 

Wiol«Tist», WicIifSsm. 

Some of them bark*. CUtter end earpe. Of that heraqr 
art 

CeUed Wlcleuiata, The deuellske dofioatiste. 

SktUon : C»lyn CUut (time, Henry VIII.). 


Wioliife, called The Morning Star 
of the Reformation ” (1324-1384). 

Widdriugton (Roger), a gallant 
squire, mentioned in the ballad of Ckcvy 
Chau, He fought ‘' upon his stumps," 
aflar his legs were smitten off. (See 
Bsnbow, p. iia 


Widenostrilfl (in French, Bringue- 
narilles), a huge giant, who “ had swal¬ 
lowed every pan, skillet, kettle, frying- 
pan, dripping-pan, saucepan, and caldron 
in the land, tor want of windmills, his 
nstml food." He was ultimately killed 
by "eating a lump of fresh butter at the 
niouth of a hot oven, by the advice of 
his physician.”— Rabelais : Fania^mel, 
17 (1545)- 


Widerolf , bishop of Strasbourg (997I. 
was devoured by mice in the seventeenth 
year of his episcopate, because he sup¬ 
pressed the convent of Seltzen on the 
Rhine. (See Hatto, p. 474.) 


Widow (Goldsmith's), in Hat Deserted 
Village, par. 9. 


AS but yon wfdowod, Mdfttty 

That foobly bonds booido tbo piasky Sprlitf) 

Sbo, mrotchod mitron, forcod in ofo. for brood, 
To otrip tho brook, «ritb montlbifl: croMooifmod, 
To pick hor wintry f^CTOt Ikom, 

To Mdk bor btiy ^od. mod woep t(U momt 
Sbo oafy loll of oQ ibo hormloM traU, 

Tbo Md hiftorion of tko pwifjTO ptoin. 

Her name was Catherine OsEAOHTr. 


Widow ( The], courted by sir Hudi- 
brsks, ims the relict of Ammiiuidab WH* 


mer or Willmot, an indep^dent, slain 
at EdgehilL She was left with a fortune 
of /200 a year. The knight's *' Epistle 
to the Lady" and the ** Lady's Reply,* 
in which she declines his offer, are usually 
appended to the poem entitled Hudibras. 

Widow BlJiolmero, a perverse, 
bustling, masculine, pettifogging, litigious 
woman.— Wycherly: The Plain Dealer 

(*677)- 

Widow VlooUuurt, landlmdjr U 

Waverley's lodgings in the Canongate.-* 
Sir W. Scott: Wavtrley (time, George 
II.). 

Widow’s Curl (A), a small re¬ 
fractory lock of hair that will not grow 
long enough to be bound up with the 
tresses, but insists on falling down in a 
curl upon the forehead. It is said that 
this curl indicates widowhood. 

Widow’s Peak (A), a point made 
in some foreheads by the hair projecting 
towards the nose like a peak. It ts said 
to indicate widowhood. 

Wielaud or VoXund, the wonderful 
blacksmith of the Scandinavian deities, 
corresponding to the Latin Vulcan. He 
made Siegfried's famous sword Balmung. 
King Nidung cut the sinews of bis feet 
and confined him in his forge, but he 
violated the king's daughter and escaped 
in a feather boat His adventures are 
related in the "Song of Vdlund" in the 
Rider Edda. 

Wielrad’a Sword, Balmung (g.v.), 
made by him for Siegfried.— Semndi- 
davian Mythology. 

WioTor (Olf), a preacher and old 
conspirator,— 5 i> W. Scott: Peveril of 
the (Ume, Cbarl^ XL). 

Wifo (The), a drama by S. Knowles 
(2833). Mariana, daughter of a Swiss 
burgher, nursed Leonardo in a dangerous 
sickness—an avalanche had fallen on hlixif 
and bis life was despaired of, but be 
recovered, and fell In love with his young 
and beautiful nurse. Leonardo intended 
to return to Mantua, but was Imt a 
prisoner by a gang of thieves, and Ma¬ 
riana followed him, for she found bfe 
intolerable without him. Here count 
FloHo fell in love wl^ her, and obtained 
her finardian’i consent to marry her; but 
Manana refused to do so, and was ar¬ 
raigned before the duke (Femido), wiio 
gave judgment agahiit ner« Lo&ardo 
was at the txM, migdlmA, 

IT . . i , 
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off his mask, was found to be the real 
duke, supposed to be dead. He assumed 
his rank, and married Mariana; but, 
being called to the wars, left Fcrrardo 
regent. Ferrardo, being a villain, hatched 
up a plot against the oridc of infidelity 
to her lord, wi I-,eonardo would give no 
credit to It, and the whole scheme of 
villainy was fully exposed. 

(The tale of Shakespeare’s Afidsummer 
Nights Dream hinges on a similar “law 
of marriage.'') 

Wife for a Bfltontli \A), a drama 
by John Fletcher (1624). (For the plot, 
see Evanthe, p. 347.) 

Wife of BatL, one of the pilgrims 
to the shrine of Thomas k Recket.— 
Chaucer: Canterbury (1388). 

(Gay wrote a comedy called The Wife 
cf Bath, in 1713.) 

Wife of Bath’s Tale. One of 

king Arthur’s knights was condemne# to 
death for ill-using a lady; but Guinever 
interceded for him, and the king gave 
him over to her to do what she liked. 
The queen said she would spare his life, 
if, by that day twelve months, he would 
tell her “ What is that which woman 
loves best?” The knight made inquirv 
far and near for a solution ; but at length 
mas told by an old woman, that if he 
would grant her a request, she w’ould tell 
him the right answer to the queen’s ques¬ 
tion. The knight agreed. The answer 
suggested was that what a woman likes 
best is to have her own sw'eet will,—and 
the request made was that he would 
marry her. The knight at first revolted 
because she was poor, old, and ugly. 
The woman then asked him which he 
preferred, to have her as she was and a 
faithful wife, or to have her young and 
fair. He replied he would leave the 
decision with her. Whereupon she threw 
off her mask, and appeared before him 
young, beautiful, and rich .: 
Canterbury Tales (X388). 

{This talc is borrowed from Gower’s 
Cenfessio A mantis, i., where Florcnt 
promises to marry a deformed old hag, 
who taught him the solution of a riddle.) 

Wiir* middle of the eighteenth 

century, there were thirty^four different 
sorts of wip in use : the artichoke, bag, 
barrister’s! bishop’s, busby, brush, bush, 
buckle chain, chancellor’s, corded wolfs 
paw, count Saxe’s mode, the crutch, the 
cut bob, the detached buckle, the drop. 


Dutch, full, half natural, Jansenist bob, 
judge’s, ladder, long bob, Louis, periwm, 
pigeon’s wing, rhinoceros, rose, scratch, 
she-dragon, small back, spinage seed, 
staircase, Welsh, and wild boar’s back. 

His pertwig was lar^e enough to havo toBded a camel, 
and he bestowed upon It at least a bushel of powdes.— 
Brtntm : LttUrs (time, Charles II.). 

WitffiTed Prince in Christendom 

The Best). So the guardian, uncle-in- 
aw, and first cousin of the duke of 
Brunswick was called. 

Wight ( The Isle of). So called from 
Wihtgar, great-grandson of king Cedric, 
who conquered the island.— The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, 

(Of course, this etymology is not 
philologically correct. Probably givyth, 
“the channel” (the channel island;, is 
the real derivation.) 

Wigmore Street (London). So 
called from Harley earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, created baron Harley of Wig- 
more, in Herefordshire (xyii). 

Wild {Jonathan), a cool, calculating, 
heartless villain, with the voice of a Sten- 
tor. He was bom at Wolverhampton, in 
Staffordshire, and, like Jack Sheppard, 
was the son of a carpenter. 

He had ten maxims: (i) Never do 
more mischief than is absolutely necessary 
for success ; (2) Know no distinction, but 
let self-interest be the one principle of 
action; (3) Let not your shirt know the 
thoughts of your heart; (4) Never for¬ 
give an enenw; (5) Shun poverty and 
distress; (6) Foment jealousies In your 
gang ; (7) A good man, like mbney, 
must be risked in speculation; (8) Coun¬ 
terfeit virtues are as good as real ones, 
for few know paste from diamonds; (9) 
Be your own trumpeter, and don't oe 
afraid of blowing loud; (lo) Keep hatred 
concealed in the heart, but wear the face 
of a friend. 

Jonathan Wild married six wives. 
Being employed for a time as a detective, 
he brought to the gaBows thirty-five 
highwaymen, twenty-two burglars, and 
ten returned convicts. He was himstdf 
executed at last at Tyburn for house¬ 
breaking (1682-1725). 

(Daniel Defoe made Jonathan Wild 
the hero of a romance (xyas). Tiding 
did the same in 1743. In thm romances 
he is a coward, traitor, hypocrite, aiMi 
tyrant, unreliev^ by human feeling, and 
never betrayed into a kind or good action. 
The character is historic, but the adven¬ 
tures are in a measure fictitious.) 
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Wild Boar of Ardennes, William 
de la Marck. — Sir W. Scott: Quentin 
Durward (time, Edward IV.). 

(The count de la Marck was third son 
of John count de la Marck and Arember^. 
He was arrested at U trecht, and beheaded 
by order of Maximilian emperor of 
Austria, in 1485.) 

Wild Boy of Hameln, a human 
being found in the forest of Herts wold, 
in Hanover. He walked on all fours, 
climbed trees like a monkey, fed on grass 
and leaves, and could never be taught to 
articulate a single word. He was dis¬ 
covered in 1725, was called “ Peter the 
Wild Boy,” and efforts were made to 
reclaim him, but without success. He 
diied at Broadway Farm, near Berkhamp- 
stead, in 178s. 

*11 Mile. Lablanc w'as a wild girl found 
by the villagers of Soigny, near Chalons, 
in 1731. She died in Paris in 1780. 

Wild-Ch>ose dtase ( The), a comedy 
by John Fletcher (1652). The "wild goose'’ 
is Mirabel, who is " chased ” and c.iught 
by Oriana, whom he once despised. 

Wild Horses ( Death by), I'he hands 
and feet of the victim were fastened to 
two or four wild horses, and the horses, 
being urged forward, ran in different 
directions, tearing the victim limb from 
limb. The following are examples :— 

(x) Mettius Suffetius was fastened 
to two chariots, which were driven in op¬ 
posite directions, lliis was for deserting 
the Roman standard (b.c. 669).— Livy: 
Armais^ i. 28. 

(a) Salc&oe, a S(>aniard, employed by 
Henri HI. to assassinate Henri de Guise, 
failed in his attempt, and was torn limb 
from limb by four wild horses. 

(3) Nicholas de Salvado was tom 
to pieces by wild horses for attempting 
the life of William prince of Orange. 

(^) Balthazae db Gerkakd was 
similarly punished for assassinating the 
same prince (1584). 

(5) John Chastel was torn to pieces 
by wild horses for attempting the life of 
Henri IV. of France {1594). 

(^ Francois Ravaillac suffered a 
limiiar death for assassinating the same 
prince (i6zo). 

WHd Ktmtamani (The), a spectral 
tninter with do^, who frequents the 
Black Forest to chase wild animals.—iSfr 
iV, Sect/t Wild Huntsman (from 
Bitrger’s ballad). 

(The legend is that this huntsman vnuif 


a Jew, who would not suffer Jcsu.i to 
drink from a horse-trough, but pointed 
to some water collected in a hoof-priut, 
and bade Him go there and diink.— 
Kuhn von Schwarn: Nordd. Sagen, 499,) 

If The French story of Le Grand 
Veneur is laid in Fontainebleau Forest, 
and is supposed to refer to St. Hubert.— 
Father Mafthieu. 

H The English name is ** Herne the 
Hunter, ” once a keeper in Windsor Forest. 
— Shakespeare: Merry Wives of Windsor, 
act iv. ch. 4. 

^ The Scotch poem called Albania 
contains a full description of the wild 
huntsman. 

(The subject has been made into a 
ballad by Btirger, entitled Der Wilde 
7ager.) 

Wild Man of the Foreat, Orson, 

brother of Valentine, and nephew of king 
Pepin.— Valeutine and Orson (fifteenth 
century). 

Wild Wenlock, kinsman of sir Hugo 
de Lacy, besieged by insurgents, who 
cut off his head. —Sir W, Scott : The 
Betrothed (time, Henry II.). 

Wildair (Sir Harry), the hero of a 
comedy so called by Farquhar (1701). 
The same character had been introduced 
in the Constant Caupk (1700), by the same 
authoi. Sir Harry is a gay profligate, 
not altogether selfish and abandoned, but 
very free and of easy morals. This was 
Wilks’s and Peg Woffington's great part 

Their Wildain, »ir John Urutes, lady Touchwoodi, 
end Mrs. Fmib are conventional reproauctlotui of those 
wild nllants and demireps which fiipiro in the Ucem- 
tiouf onuttas of Dryden and ShadweU.—itfr' /f'. Sc^it, 

l**S\r John Brule," in The Provoked 
Wife (Vanbrugh); “lady Touchwood," 
in The Belle's Stratagem (Mrs. Cowley); 
“Mrs. Frail," in Congreve's Ltm for 
Lave,) 

Wildblood of the Vale (Young 
Dick), a friend of sir Geoffrey Peveril.— 
Sir W. Scott: Peveril of the Peak (time, 
Charles IL). 

Wilde (yohnny), a small farmer of 
Rodenkirchen, In the isle of Rfigen. One 
day, be found a tittle glass sHppir belong¬ 
ing to one of the hill-folk. Next day, a 
little brownie, in the character of a mer¬ 
chant, came to redeem it, and Johnny 
Wilde demanded as the tuioe “ that he 
should find a gold ducat in every furrow 
be ploughed.*^ The bargain was con¬ 
cluded, out before the rear was over he 
bad worked himself to driath, lookiog for 
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ducats in the furrows which he ploughed. 
—Jiiigm Tradition, 

Wildenliaim {Baron), father of 
Amelia. In his youth he seduced Agatha 
Friburg, whom he deserted. Agatha bore 
a son, Frederick, who in due time became 
a soldier. Coming home on furlough, he 
found his mother on the point of star¬ 
vation, and, going to beg alms, met the 
baron with his gun, asked alms of him. and 
received a shilling. He demanded more 
money, and, being refused, collared the 
baron, but was soon seized by the keepers, 
and shut up in the castle dungeon. Here 
he was visited by the chaplain, and it 
came out that the baron was his father. 
As the baron was a widower, he married 
Agatha, and Frederick became his heir. 

Amalia Wildenhaim, daughter of the 
baron. A proposal was made to marry 
her to count Cassel, but as the count was 
a conoelted puppy, without ''brains in 
his head or a heart in his bosot^*' she 
would have nothing to say to hinf; but 
she showed her love to Anhalt, a young 
clergyman, and her father consented to 
the match.-—Afrr. Inchbald: Lovers' 
Vmas (altered from Kotzebue, 1800). 

Wildfire {Afadge), the insane daughter 
of old Meg Murdochson the gipsy thief. 
Madge had been seduced when a girl, and 
this, with the murder of her infant, had 
turned her brain .—Sir W, Scott: Heart 
irfMidlotkian (time, George 11 .). 

Wilding (Jack), a young gentleman 
fresh from Oxford, who fabricates the 
most ridiculous tales, which he tries to 
past off for facts; speaks of his adven> 
tores in America, which he has never 
seen, and of being entrapped into 
marriage with a Miss Sibthoipe, a pure 
invention. Accidentally meeting a Miss 
Grantam, he sends his man to learn her 
name, and is told it is Miss Godfrey, an 
heiress. On this blunder the "fun” of 
the drama hing^ When Miss Godfrey 
is presented to him, he does not know her, 
and a person rushes in who declares she is 
his wile, and that her maiden name was 
Sibthorpe. It is now Wilding's turn to 
be duimouiided, and. wholly unable to 
unravd the mystery, he rushes forth, 
believing the world is a Bedlam let loose. 

Tke Idar 

WUdlag (Sir Jasper), an ignorant 
but wealthy country gentleman^ fond of 
fox-hunting. He dresses in London like 
a fox-hunier, and speaks with a " Hole! 
tal)y-lm I ” 


Young Wilding, son of sir Jasper, about 
to marry the daughter of old Philpot for 
the dot she will bring him. 

Maria Wilding, the lively, witty, high- 
spirited daughter of sir Jasper, in love 
with Charles Beaufort. Her lather wants 
h» to marry George Philpot, but she 
frightens the booby out of his wits by 
her knowledge of books and assumed 
eccentricities.—,• Tke Citizen 
(1757 or 1761). 

Wildrake, a country squire, delight¬ 
ing in horses, dogs, and field sports. He 
was in love with "neighbourConstance,*’ 
daughter of sir William Fondlove, with 
whom he used to romp and quarrel in 
childhood. He learnt to love Constance; 
and Constance loved the squire, but knew 
it not till she feared he was going to 
marry another. When they each dis¬ 
covered the state of their hearts, they 
agreed to become man and wife,— 
Knowles: The Love-Ckase 

Wildraku (Roger), a dissipated 
royalist— Sir W. Scott: Woodstock 
(time, Commonwealth). 

WHdlmi'xia [Bundle], daughter of 
Bundle the gardener. Tom Tug the 
waterman and Robin the gardener sought 
her in marriage. The father preferred 
honest Tom 'l ug, but the mother liked 
better the sentimental and hne-pbrased 
Robin, Wilclmina said he who first did 
any act, to deserve her love should have 
it, and Tom Tug, by winning the water¬ 
man's badge, carried off the prise.— 
Dibdin: The Waterman {1774)* (See 
Skeogs, p, 1013.) 

WiXfer {Reginald ), called by his wife 
R. W., and by his fellow-clerks Ruraty. 
He was clerk in the drug-house of Chick- 
oej, Stobbles, and Veneering. In person 
Mr. Wilfer resembled an overgiDwn 
cherub; in manner he was shy and re¬ 
tiring. 

Mr. Regitiatd WUfor wm *. poor clerk, $o poor Indeeid 
that he h«(i n«v«t yet ettaiiaed tike modest object of td« 
embMoa, which ww to wear a complete oew suU of 
i^lothea, tax ah4 boots Induded, at one time. Hb blact 
hat was brown before be could afford a coat; hb panta* 
tooM were white at the teams and knees before be 
could buy e pair of boots i his boots had worn out 
before he cemd treat htmself to new pantaloons ) and 
by the time he worked round to the hat again, that 
shhklnff modem article roofed la eii andejot nm of 
various periods.—Ch, iv, 

Mrs, Wilfer, wife of Mr. Reginald. 
A most majestic woman, tall and angolm*. 
She wore gloves, and a pocket-handker¬ 
chief tied under her chin. A patronlXlng. 
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condescending woman was Mrs. Wilfer, 
with a mighty idea of her own importance. 
“Viper 1 " “Ingrate 1 ” and such-like 
epithets were household words with her. 

Bella Wil/er^ daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilfer. A wayward, playful, affection¬ 
ate, spoilt beauty, “ giddy from the 
want of some sustaining purpose, and 
capricious because she was always 
fluttering among little things.” Bella 
was so pretty, so womanly, and yet so 
childish that she was always captivating. 
She spoke of herself as “the lovely 
woman,” and delighted in “doing the 
hair of the family.” Bella Wilfer married 
John Harmon (John Rokesmith), the 
secretary of Mr. Boffin “ the golden 
dustman.” 

Lavinia Wilfer, ^ungest sister <rf 
Bella, and called “tlie Irrepressible.” 
Lav^ia was a tart, pert girl, but suc¬ 
ceeded in catching George Sampson in 
the toils of wedlock.— Dickens : Our 
Mutual Friend (1864). 

WXLFOKB, in love with Emily, the 
companion of his sister Miss Wjlford. 
Hiis attachment coming to the knowledge 
of Wilford’s uncle and guardian, was 
disapproved of by him; so he sent the 
young man to the Continent, and dis¬ 
missed the young lady. Emily went to 
Hre with Goodman Fairlop, the wood¬ 
man, and there Wilford discovered her in 
an archery match. The engagement was 
renewed, and ended in marriage.— Sir 
H. B. Dudley: The Woodman {1771). 

Wilford, secretary of sir Edward 
Mortimer, and the suitor of Barbara 
Rawbold (daughter of a poacher). 
Curious to know what weighed on his 
master’s mind, he pried into an iron chest 
in sir Edward’s library; but while so 
engaged, sir Edward entered, and 
threatened to shoot him. He relented, 
however, and having sworn Wilford to 
secrecy, told him how and why he had 
committed murder. Wilford, unable to 
endufe the watchful and jealous eye of 
his master, ran away; hut sir Edward 
dogged him from place to place, and at 
len^h arrested him on the charge of 
theft. Of course, the charge broke down, 
Wilford was acquitted, and sir Edward, 
having confessed bis crime, died,— 
Colman: Thijron Chist (17^), 

(This is a dramatic version of Godmn’a 
novd called Wiliiams[t^/^, Wil- 
ford is “Caleb Williams/ and sir Edward 
Mortimer is “ Falkland.”)" 


Wilford, supposed to be earl. ol 
Rochdale. Three things he had a pas¬ 
sion for: “the finest hound, the finest 
horse, and the finest wife in the three 
kingdoms.” It turned out that Master 
Walter “ the hunchback” was the carl of 
Rochdale, and Wilford was no one.-— 
Knowles: The Hunchback 

Wilford [Ij)rd)y the truant son of lord 
Woodville, who fell in love with Bess, the 
daughter of the “blind beggar of Bethnal 
Green.” He saw her by accident in 
I^ondon, lost sight of her, but resolved 
not to rest night or day till he found her; 
and, said he, “If I find her not, I’m 
tenant of the house the sexton builds.” 
Be.ss was discovered in the Queen’s Arms 
inn, Romford, and turned out to be bis 
cousin.— Knowles: The Beggar ef Beth¬ 
nal Green (1834). 

Wilfrnd, “ the fool,” one of the sons 
of sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone of Osbal- 
distone HaU.— Sir W, Scott: Foi Roy 
(time, George I.). 

Wilfrid, son of Oswald Wycliffe; in 
love with Matilda, heiress of Rokeby’s 
knight. After various villainies, Oswald 
forced from Matilda a promise to marry 
Wilfrid. Wilfrid thanked her for the 
promise, and fell dead at her feet—i 5 i> 
W, Scott: Rokeby (1813), 

Wilfrid or WUfrith (5:/.). In 681 
the bishop Wilfrlth, who had bishop 
of York, being deprived of his see, came 
to Sussex, and did much to civilize the 
people. He taught them how to catch 
fish generally, for before they onlv knew 
how to catch eels. He founaed the 
bishopric of the South Saxons at Selsey, 
afterwards removed to Chichester, founded 
the monastery of Ripen, built several 
ecclesiastical edifices, and died in 709. 

St. WQfHd. tent from York tnio tbia mcalved 

(Whom th« NortbuRibrian folk had of hts !Hs« bonMTodk 
Aad o& the louth of ThtttMM a taat did him aflbfd, 

By whom tba people first received the aaving worn. 

Drajftm : PtftyfJHm, mL 

Wilhelm Xeieter [Mice-ter], the 
hero and title of a philosophic novd by 
Goethe. This is considered to be the first 
true German novel It consists of two 
parts published under two titles, vix. 
The Apprenticeship ^ Wilhelm Meisfer 
(1794-^j, and The Travels of WilMlm 
Meisttr (1821). 

WiUcixifl (FHer), a tale by Robert 
Pnltock of Clement s Inn (1756). 

The tale Is this t Peter Wilkins it a 
mariner, thrown on a desert shore; In 
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liroc, he furnishes himself from the wreck 
with many necessaries, and discovers that 
the country is frequented by a beautiful 
winf^ed race called glumms and gawreys, 
whose wings, when folded, serve them 
for dress, and when spread, are used for 
flight. Peter marries a gawrcy, by name 
Youwarkee, and accompanies her to 
Nosmnbdsgrsutt, a land of semi-darkness, 
where he remains many years. 

Ptftr WUkint U t work of unconatnoo bMUty.— 
C$Urid£t: TmkU Tmtk (vBss)- 

Wilkinson (James), servant to Mr. 
Fairford the lawyer.—.SrV W, Scoit:Red- 
^auf$t/e/(time, George III.). 

Will (BelUd), William lord Howard, 
warden of the western marches (1563“ 
1640). 

Kts BKbo« bUd«, by Marchmoa f«}t, 

Hung in a broad and studded bait; 

Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers atUl 
Called noble Howard ** Belted WilL'* 

Sir H'. . Lay »/th* Last Mittsirtl (ito5). 

Will Ziand, a smuggler, with Arhom 
Margaret Catchpole (g,v,) falls in lore. 
He persuades her to escape from Ipswich 
jail, and supplies her with a seaman's 
dress. The two are overtaken, and Laud 
is shot in attempting to prevent the re¬ 
capture of Margaret.— Rev, R, Cobbold: 
Margaret Catchpole (1845). 

Will and Jean, a poetic story by 
Hector Macneill (1780). Willie Gairlace 
was once the glory of the town, and he 
married Jeanie Miller. Just about this 
time Maggie Howe opened a spirit-shop 
in the village, and Willie fell to drinking. 
Having reduced himself to beggair, he 
enlisted as a soldier, and Jeanie had ** to 
beg her bread.” Willie, having lost his 
leg in battle, was put on the Chelsea 
** bounty list; ** and Jeanie was placed, 
by the duchess of Buccleuch, in an alms- 
cottage. Willie contrived to reach the 
cottage, and 



wm-o'.wi«p or Will-witk-a-wi^» 
Here Will is no proper name, but a 
Scandinavian word equivalent to "mis¬ 
leading” or "errant.” Icelandic villa 
(" a-foing astray ”), viUr {" * wandering ”l 
"lam will what to do ” " at a loss 

German, irrmisch, 

Willet (John), landlord of the May- 
pole inn. A burly man, large-headed, 
with a flat face, betokening profound 
obstinacy and slowness of a^rpreheai^on, 
combined with a strong reuance on hii 
merits. John Willet was one of the 


most dogged and positive fellows in exlil- 
ence, always sure that he was right, and 
that every one who differed from him 
was wrong. He ultimately resigned the 
Maypole to his son Joe, and retired to a 
cottage in Chigwell, with a small garden, 
in which Joe had a maypole erected for 
the delectation of his aged father. Here 
at dayfall assembled his old chums, to 
smoke, and prose, and dose, and drink 
the evenings away ; and here the old 
man played the landlord, scoring up 
huge debits in chalk to his heart's delight. 
He lived in the cottage a sleepy life for 
seven years, and then slept toe sleep 
which knows no waking. 

Joe Willet, son of the landlord, a 
broad-shouldered, strapping young fellow 
of 20. Being bullied and brow-beaten 
by his father, he ran away and enlisted 
for a soldier, lost his right arm in 
America, and was dismissed the service. 
He returned to England, married DoUy 
Vardcn, and became landlord of the 
Maypole, where he prospered and had a 
large family.— £>ichcns: Bammiy Rudga 
(1841). 

WXXiLXAlK, archbishop of OraoKe, 
an ecclesiastic who besought pope Url^ 
to permit him to join the crusaders; and, 
having obtained permission, he led 400 
men to the siege of Jerusalem,—Thw.* 
Jerusalem Delivered {1575). 

William, youngest son of William 
Rufus. He was the leader of a large 
army of British bowmen and Irish volua- 
teers in the crusading army.— Tas»i 
Jerusalem Delivered, iii. (1575). 

(William Rufus was never married.) 

William, footman to Lovemore, 
sweet upon Muslin the lady's-maid. He 
is fond of cards, and is a below-stairs 
imitation of the high-life vices of the 
latter half of die eighteenth century^^ 
Murphy: The Way to Keep Him (1760). 

William, a senring-Iad at Amhdm 
Castle .—Sir W, Scott z Anm ^ G&)er» 
stein (time, Edward IV.). 

William (Lord), master of ErlingfcinL 
His elder brother, at death, committed to 
his charge Edmund the righthd heir, a 
mere child; but William cast the child 
into the Severn, and sdzed the Inherit^ 
ance. One anniversary, the Severti, kaviog 
overflowed its banb, suiroimded t)ie 
castle; a boat came by, and lord Wffiiim 
enmred It The boatman 
heard the vdee of a ehfldr-nay, oa 6it 
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s«re he saw a child in the water, and 
iMi^e lord William stretch out his hand 
to take it in. Lord William seized the 
child’s hand, and the boat was drawn 
under water. Lord William was 
drowned, but no one heard his piercing 
cry of agony.— Southey: L»rd William 
(a ballad, 1804). 

William and Marg^et, a ballad 
by Mallet (1737). William promised 
marriage to Margaret, deserted her, and 
she died “consumed in early prime.” 
Her ghost reproved the faithless swain, 
who “quaked in every limb,” and, 
raving, hied him to Margaret’s grave. 
Th«re 

Thrice he called on Mnivaret's fULom, 

And thrice he wept fnlT i.ore ; 

Then laid hU cheek to her cold gravvi, 

And word spake never more. 

William king of Scotland, intro- 
duced by sir W. Scott in The Talisman 
(1835). 

William of Cloadesley (3 syl.), 
a north-country outlaw, associate with 
Adam Bell and Clym of the Clough 
{Clement of the Clijf). He lived in 
Englewood Forest, near Carlisle. Adam 
Bell and Clym of the Clough were single 
men, but William had a wife named 
Alyce, and “ children three ” living at 
Carlislf’. The three outlaws \Nent to 
London to ask pardon of the king, and 
the king, at the queen’s intercession, 
granted it. He then took them to a held 
to see them shoot William first deft in 
two a hazel wand at a distance of aoo 
feet; after this he bound his eldest son to 
a stake, put an apple on his head, and, at 
a distance of ” six score paces,” cleft the 
apple in two without touching the boy. 
TTbe king was so delighted that he made 
William ‘*a gentleman of fe,” made his 
son a royal butler, the queen took Alyce 
fcMT her “chief gentlewoman,” and the 
two companions were appointed yeomen 
of the bed-chamber.—Anry; Rcliques 
“Adam Bell,” etc.), L U. i. 

William of Ooldshrotigli, one of 

the companions of RobinHood, mentioned 
ia Grafton's Olde and A undent Pamphlet 
(siideenth century). 

William of Vorvick (Sain/), a 
diiJd said to have been crucified by the 
Jews in iw. (Sec Hugh of Lincoln, 
p. Sw; WkFNElt, p, 1203.) 

tmilcer ttiot« Mints eatun, 
or WiBtcM wu. or lincoto Hufftk, 

Wl^ tS’ iiaM»vW Iftwt thut «bkli|b 

ti oiodkMy of nttf cCni&t, st Bsster crucilied. 


William»witlx-tlie-Loxig>Sword^ 

the earl of Salisbury. He was the natural 
brother of Richard Cceur de Lion.— Sir 
IV, Scott: The Talisman (time, Richard 

I. ). 

Williams (Caleb), a lad in the ser¬ 
vice of Falkland. Falkland, irritated by 
cruelty and insult, commits a murder, 
which is attributed to another. Williams, 
by accident, obtains a clue to the real 
facts; and Falkland, knowing it, extorts 
from him an oath of scer^, and then 
tells him the whole story. The lad, find¬ 
ing life in Falkland’s house insupportable 
from the ceaseless suspicion to which he 
is exposed, makes his escape, and is pur¬ 
sued by Falkland with relentless perse¬ 
cution. At last Williams is accused by 
Falkland of robbery, and the facts of the 
case being disclosed, Falkland dies of 
shame and a broken spirit. (See Wil- 
FORD, p. 1214 .1 — W. Godwin : Caleb 
Williams (1794). 

(The novel was dramatized by G. 
Colman, under the title of The Iron Chest 
(1796). Caleb Williams is called “Wil- 
ford,” and Falkland is “sir Edward 
Mortimer.”) 

Williamg (Ned), the sweetheart of 
Cicely Jopson, farmer, near Clifton. 

Farmer Williams, Ned’s father.— Sir 
W, Scott: Wavtrley (time, George 11 .). 

Willie, clerk to Andrew Skurliewhit- 
ter the scrivener.— Sir W. Sedt: For¬ 
tunes of Nigel (lime, James I.). 

WillieiOSL ( William), a brig-owner, 
one of the Jacobite conspirators under the 
laird of Ellieslaw,— Sir W, Scott: The 
Black Dwarf (\\Tat, Anne). 

Williewraia of Oeierstein (Count) 
father of count Arnold of Geierstein alias 
Arnold Biederman (landamman of Unter- 
walden).—*Vi> W. Scott: Anne ^ Geier¬ 
stein (time, Edward IV,). 

Willmore, the hero of Mrs. Behn's 
play, in two parts, called The Rover 
(1877. 1881). 

Will-o’* 4 ]ie*'Xl»t, one of the hunts* 
men near Charlie's Hope fanti.«-** 5 fr W, 
Scott: Guy Mannering (time, Qeoige 

II, ). 

Willouglil^ of queen Blim- 

beth’s court.— W, Scott: Rmilwerth 
(time, Elisabeth). 

WiBoUfllW {Sir ClemenA indolent 

^ but poI!s(hea. Hit passion for Evelina is 
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bold« perfidious, and impertinent. 
D'Arblay : Evtlina (1778). 

Willy, a shepherd to whom Tbrnnalin 
tells the tale of bis battle with Cupid 
(ccLiii.), (See Thom ALIN, p. 1098.) In 
eel. viii. he is introduced a^in, cemtend- 
hfig with Perigot for the pnac of poctiy. 
Cuddy being chosen umpire. Cuddy dte- 
clares himself quite unable to decide the 
contest, for both deserve the prise.— 
Spenner : The Skepheardes CaUndar 

course Virgil’s Bucolic iii. will 
readily recur to the mind. Palemon, the 
umpire, says— 

Noa aostfum tnter vos ftntas componifre lltM. 

£t vlttUa tu dignuB, •thic, 

Liacs toS, lep, 

Wilmot. There are three of the name 
in Fatal Curiositv {1736], by George 
Ldllo, vis. old Wilmot, his wife Agnes, 
and their son young Wilmot supposed to 
have perished at sea. llie young 
however, is not drowned, but goe$ to 
India, makes his fortune, and returns, 
unknown to any one of his friends. He 
gees in disguise to his parents, and 
de|;>osits with them a casket. Curiosity 
induces Agnes to open it, and when she 
sees that it contains jewels, she and her 
husband resolve to murder the owner, 
and appropriate the contents of the 
casket. No sooner have they committed 
the fatal deed than they discover it is 
their own son whom they have killed; 
whereupon the old man subs first his 
wife and then himself. 

The hartowlitg detail of this tragadv an powvrftifly 
defSeted; «od th« «goai«i of old WihDot consdtuto 
OM of tho tnoat •ppalStm and aSaating lacidontt la tha 
drana.-»a. Ckaw^rs: BngUsh LiUntture^ i. 599. 

Old WtlmoC’s «:haracter. a* tho aoody man who had 
kAown boitar days, axhibtU a aatad aaturaltv good, but 
|lv«{MUOd for acting mviL-Sir IV &0U: Tms Dramm, 

WiLfiaot {Miss AraMUt^, a dergy- 
fiian*s daughter, beloved by Cmiga Prim« 
tose, eldest son of the vicar of Wakefield, 
whom ttltimately she marries. — CM* 
tmiih : Viootr ^ Wakefitld (lyfifi). 

eari of Rochester, of 
the court of Charles IV, 

WMsiock (lime, Commoiiwealth). 

WUfiA, Che mulatto i^ri of Dame 
Unky Suddlechop the tuber's wife.— 
Sir (V, Bwiums of Ni^ (thnei 

iames L). 

WWWm \AHsm), the oM house¬ 
keeper of eolond Silas Mortem of Miln* 
5 fr W, SeeHf W MmoMfy 
time, Charles IL). 


Wilaon {Andrew), smuggler; the 
comrade bf Gcordie Robertson. He was 
handed.— Sir W Scott: Hmrt of Mid¬ 
lothian (time, George II.). 

Wilson {Bob), groom of sir William 
Ashton the lord Iwcper of Scotland.— Sir 
W, Scott: Bride of Latnmermoor (time, 
William III.). 

Wilaon [Christie), a character in the 
introduction of the Blaeh Dwarf, by sir 
W. Scott 

Wilaon {John), ^oom of Mr. Godfrey 
Bertram laird of Enangowan.— Sir Iv. 
5 rd//.* Guy Mannering (time, George 

Wilton [Ralfh de\ the accepted suitor 
of lady Clare daugntcr of the earl of 
Gloucester. When lord Marmion over¬ 
came Ralph de Wilton in the ordeal of 
battle, and left him for dead on the field, 
lady Clare took refuge in Whitby Con¬ 
vent By Maimion's desire she was 
removed from the convent to Tantallon 
Hall, where she met Ralph, who had 
been cured of his wounds. Ralph, being 
knighted by Douglas, married the lady 
Clare—iSfr W. Scott: Marmion (1808). 

Wimblo ( Will), a character in Addi¬ 
son’s Spectator, simple, good-natured, 
and officious. 

N.B.—Will Wimble in the fiesh was 
Thomas Morecrofl of Dublin (*-174 r). 

Wimblodon (The Philosopher of},. 
John Horne Tooke, who lived at Wimble* 
don, near London (1736-1818). 

Winohostor, hi ArthnriaA rmnanoe, 
is called Camelot 

It twun down Uia ctfwtm to tko dty orConiMoit /.#. 
in English, Winehnstor.—5»> T. Mmtny: BisUty V 
Prims Artfmr, L 44 (1470). 

WinollMitgr ( TheHskvp^), Lancelot 
Andrews. The name is not given in the 
novel, but the date of the novel is zfiao, 
and Dr. Andrews was translated from 
Ely to Winchester in February, x6i8- 
zp: and died in z6a6 .—Sir tV. Sen/f,* 
Fortunes if Nigel (time, James 1 ). 

Wiad flkOd. At one time, the Fin¬ 
landers and Laplanders drove a profitable 
trade by the sale of winds. Amr being 
paid, they knitted three knots, and toM 
the buyer that when he uaefed the first ha 
would haw a good gale; when the. 
second, n itrot% wind; and when thar 
third, a sewno tentpesh—O/etet Mdgttme 
Nistorp If ike Gotks, 47 (zllsi)- 
f l&lf Eric of Swidbn lims • potem* 
z a 
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tate of the winds, and could change them 
at pleasure bv merely shifting his cap. 

V Bessie Millie, of Pomo'na, in the 
Orkney Islands, helped to eke out her 
living (even so late as 1814) by selling 
favourable winds to mariners, for the 
small sum of sixpence per vessel 
If Winds were also at one time sold at 
mont St. Michel, in Normandy, by nine 
druidesses, who likewise sold arrows to 
rharm away storms. These arrows were 
be shot off by a young man 25 years 
of age. 

If Witches generally were supposed to 
sell wind. 

'OonsI IT] marry a Lapland witch as soon, and live 
upon selling contrary winds and wrecked vcbscls.— 
CffHgrrve Lave fdr Lave, id, (1695). 

In Ireland and In Denmark both. 

Witches for gold will sell a man a wind, 

Which, In the comer of a napkin wrapped. 

Shall Wow him safe unto what coast ho will. 

Summer Last HHU and Text. (1600). 

Sec note to the Pirate “ Sale of 
Winds’* {Waverley Novels^ xxiv. 136). 

Winds {The), according to Hesiod, 
were the sons of Astr^us and Aurora. 

You nymphs, th« winged offspring which of old 
Aurora to dlaino Astneus bore, 

Aketksidet Hymn te the Naiads {17S7). 

Winds and Tidoa. Nicholas of 
Lyn, an Oxford scholar and friar, was a 
great navigator. He ** took the height of 
mountains with his astrolobe," and taught 
that there were four whirlpools like the 
Maelstrdra of Norway — one in each 
quarter of the globs, from which the four 
winds issue, and which are the cause of 
the tides. 

One Nicholas of Lyn 

The wliltipools of the seas did come to uBderstnndi,... 
For such Immeaaisrcd pools, philosophers agree, 
r the four parts of the world undoumedlr there be. 
Prom whkh they bare supposed nature ihe winds doth 
raise, 

\od from them too proceed the flowing of the seas. 

Drayton: Polyolbion, aiz. (rtea). 

Windmill irith a Waatharoook 
Atop {The), Goodwyn, a puritan 
divine of St. Margaret’s, Ixradon, was so 
catted (1593-1651). 

Windmill*. Don Quixote, seeing 
some thirijr or forty windmills, Insisted 
that they were giants, and, running a tilt 
at one of them, tbmst his spear into the 
; whereupon the saUa raised both 
man and horse inm the air, and shivered 
the knight’s knoe into splinieri. When 
don Quixote was thrown to the ground, 
he persisted in saying that hii enemy 
Freslon had uansforiiied the giaiiti Into 
windmills ni«r% to mb bpn of his 
honour, but notwithstanding, the wind* 
milis were in seality glahts in diiftlise. 


This is the first adventure of the knight.— 
Cervantes: Don Quixaie, I. i. 8 (1605). 

Windmills for Food. The giant 
Widenostrils lived on windmills. (See 
WiDENOSTRiLS, p. Rabelaist 

Pantagruel, iv. 17 (1545). 

Windsor (The Rev, Mr ,), a friend of 
Master George Heriot the king’.^ gold¬ 
smith .—Sir W. Smtt: Fortunes of Nigel 
(time, James I.). 


Windsor Beauties [The), Anne 
Hyde duchess of York, and her twelve 
ladies in the court of Charles II., painted 
by sir Peter Lely at the request of Anne 
Hyde. Conspicuous in her train of 
HebAs was Frances Jennings, eldest 
daughter of Richard Jennings of Stand- 
ridge, near St. Alban’s. 

Windsor Forest, a descriptive poem 
by Pope (1713). 

Windsor Sentinel ( The), who 
heard St, Paul’s clock strike thirteen, was 
John Hatfield, who died at his house in 
Glasshouse Yard, Aldersgate, June 18, 
1770, aged loa. 

Windsor of Benmark {The), the 
castle of Cronborg, in Elsinore. 

Windy^Cap, Eric king of Sweden. 


iToid\ of Erick's c«p aad Elmo’s Ugh 
Sir iV. Scott: RoMy.li. 


t. 
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Wine. If it makes one stupid it is 
vin (Pdne; if maudlin, it b vin de ctrf 
(from the notion that deer weep): if 
quairebome, it is vin de lion; if talka¬ 
tive, it b vin de fie; if sick, it is vin de 
pore; if crafty, it b vin de renerd: If 
rude, it is vin de singe. To these might 
be added, tdn de ck^e, when an amorous 
effect b produced; vin de eoucou, if it 
makes one egotistical; and vin de erm^ 
paud, when its effect is inspiring. 

Wine (1814). In 1^8 a sale took 
place in Paris of the efteots of the late 
duebesse de RaguM, including a pipe of 
Madeira. Thu wine was capturi^ from 
the carcase of a ship wrecked at the 
mouth of the Scheldt in 1778, and had 
lain there till 1814, when Loub XVlII. 
bought it. Part of it was presented to 
the French consnl, and thus it thuose into 
the cottar of the doc de Raguse. At the 
sale, forty^four bottles were sold, aad 
the late baron Rothschild bous^l thgm 
for their wel^t in gold 

Wiaa ( ($ea uadair 

p. XI04.) 
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Winnie [Master Jasper),ih^ steward 
at Avenel Castle .—Sir W, Scott: The 
Abbot (time. Elizabeth). 

Winged Horee [A), the atandard 
and emblem of ancient Corinth, in con¬ 
sequence of the fountain of Pire'nft, near 
that city, and Pcg'osus the winged 
horse of Apollo and the Muses. 

Winged Ziion [TkeY the heraldic 
device of the republic of Venice. 

pUnt Umb wlQfed lion in theso JulU. 

R. Browning: TJu Rtium ^the Drusts, v. 

Wingfield, a citizen of Perth, whose 
trade was feather-dressing. — 5 ir IV. 
Scott: Fair Maid of Perth (time. Henry 
IV.). 

Wingfield (Ambrosejt employed at 
Osbaldistone Hall. 

Lancie Wingfield, one of the men 
employed at Osbaldistone Hall.— Sir W. 
Scott: Rob Roy (time, George L). 

Wing-t]ie*Wind [Micll^Ul\, a ser¬ 
vant at Holyrood Palace, and the friend 
of Adam Woodcock.—- 5 i> W. Scott: 
The Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 

Winlflrid (St,), patron saint of 
Virens; beheaded by Caradoc for refusing 
to many him. The tears she shed be¬ 
came the fountain called * * St. Winifrid's 
Well,'* the waters of which not only cure 
all sorts of diseases, but are so buoyant 
that nothing sinks to the bottom. St. 
Winifrid's blood stained the gravel in the 
neighbourhood red. and her hair became 
moss. Drayton has given this legend in 
verse in his Polyolbion, x. (1612). 

{The name is more generally spelt 
Wmi/M.) 

Winkle {Nathaniel), M.P.C., ayoung 
cockney sportsman, coxxsidered by his 
companions to be a dead shot, a hunter, 
skater, etc. All these acquirements are, 
however, wholly imaginary. He marries 
Arabella Allen.— The Pickwick 
Papers (1836). 

M.P.C., tbiU la. MMibw <tf dM PIclEwick OSh. 

HriAkU (Rip tsuf), a Dutch colonist 
of New York, who met a strange man In 
a ravine of the KaatskiU Mountains. Rip 
helped the stranger to carry a keg to a 
wiki retreat among rocks, where he saw 
a host of strange personages playing 
skittles in mysferious silence. , Rip took 
the tot opportunity of tasting the keg, 
fell into a stupor, and slept for twenty 
years. On waking, he found that his 
wife was dead ami buried, his daughter 
married, his village remodelled, and 


America had become independent.— 
W. Irving : Sketch-Book (1820). 

The tales of Epimenidfts, of Peter 
Klaus, of the Sleeping Beauty, the Seven 
Sleepers, etc., are somewhat similar. 
(See Sleeper, p. 1015.) 

Wlnklebred or Winldelirand 

lieutenant of sir Maurice de 
Bracy a follower of prince John .—Sir W. 
Scott: Ivanhoe (time, Richard I.). 

Winnio (Annie), an old sibyl, who 
makes her appearance at the death of 
Alice Gray.— Sir W. Scott: Bride of 
Lammerptoor (time, William III.). 

Winter, the head servant of general 
Witherington alias Richard Tresl^m.— 
Sir W. Scott: The Surgeon’s Daughter 
(time, George II.). 

Winter. (See Seasons, p. 976.) 

Winter Bird (The), the woodcock. 

How nobler to the winter bird to say. 

Poor stranjrer, welcome from thy ttormy w^ . . . 

The food ana shelter of my vaUays abase?* 

/Virr Pindar [Dr. Wolcot]: Island^Jnnscmct (1S09). 

Winter King (The), Frederick V.. 
the rival of Ferdinand II. of Germany. 
He married Elizabeth daughter of Tames 
I. of England, and was king of Bohemia 
for just one winter, the end of 1619 and 
the beginning of 1620 (1596-1632). (See 
Snow King, p. 1023.) 

Winter f^neen (The)t Elisabeth, 
daughter of James I. of England, and 
wife of Frederick V. The Winter King.** 
(Sec Snow Queen, p. 1023.) 

Winter*! Tale (The), by Shake¬ 
speare (1604). Leontfts king of Sicily 
invites his fnend PoUxen6s to visit him. 
During this visit the king becomes jealous 
of him, and commands Camillo to ^ison 
him; but Camillo only warm Polken6s 
of the danger, and nees with him to 
Bohemia. When Leontis hears thereof, 
his rage is unbounded ; and be casts to 
queen Hermi*ont into prison, where ste 
gives birth to a daughter, which Leontis 
gave direction should be placed on a 
desert shore to perish. In the mean 
time, he is told that Hermioni, the queea* 
is dead. The vessel oontmning the 
infant daughter being storm-tovea to 
Bohemia, the child is l^t filers audits 
brought up by a shei>herd, who oafis it 
PerdUa. One day, in a bottt| ]^oe 
Florieel sees Perdita aadhdls In love udth 
her; but PoUxenhs, his htltot tdls her 
that she and the shepherd «h^ b<^, pm la 
death if she encoumgat the fopw 
Florizel and P^ita now flee to 8^0$^ 
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and being introduced to Leontis, it is 
soon discovered that Perdita is his lost 
daughter. PoUxen^ tracks his son to 
Sicily, and being told of the discovery, 
gladly consents to the union he had 
before forbidden. Pauli^na now invites 
the royal party to inspect a statue of 
Hermiond in her house, and the statue 
turns out to be the living queen. 

(The plot of this drama is borrowed 
from the tale of Pandosto or Thi Triumph 
of Time, by Robert Greene, 1583.) 

We should bare him back 
Who told the fVinUrs Tuit to do It for ut. 

Ttnnysm: Prolotue of Thi rri*U 4 SM. 

WinterbloBSom (Mr. Philip), “the 
man of taste,” on the managing com¬ 
mittee at the Spa.— Sir W. Scott: St. 
RenmtCs Well (Wmt, George III.}. 

Wintorson (The count), brother of 
baron Steinfort, Wd of the place, and 
greatly beloved. 

The countess Winter sen, wife of the 
above. She is a kind friend to Mrs. 
Haller, and the confidante of her brother 
the baron Steinfort.— B. Thompson: The 
Stranger (i797h 

Winterton (Adam), the garrulow 
old steward of sir Edward Mortimer, in 
whose service he had been for forty-nine 
years. He was fond of his little jokes, 
and not less so of his little nips; but he 
loved bis master and almost idolized him. 
— Caiman: The Iron Chest (1796). 

Win-the-rigllt (Master Joachin), 
the attorney employed by major Bridge- 
north the roundhead.— Sir W. Scott: 
Peveril of the Peak (time, Charles II.). 

Winral ( The), the long, square-ended 
peninsula t^tween the Mersey and the 
Dee. 

H«t« them BT* few that Blthttr God or omu with good 

hwut Icwo. 

5Vr Ctmayn* mnd tki Grtn Kttifhi, 

Windoin (Honour paid to). 

fi) Anacharsis went from Scythia to 
Athens to see Solon .—AElian : ZV Varia 
Hist&ria, v. 

(2) Apoixonios Tyan.«us (Cappa* 
doda) travelled through Scythia and into 
India ns fsix m the river Phison to see 
UinTchm,---^Phiiostriitos : Life of AptdU- 
nios. last chapter. 

(3) Alexander having taken amongst 
the spoils a casket of Darius king of 
Persia of inestimable value, placed 
therein his copy of Homer^s Iliad, edited 
by Aristotte. saying that it alone was 
wortby^of sin^ an htmoitr. 

{f) DiONTsms king of Syradnse. wish* 


ing to see Plato, sent the finest galley in 
his kingdom, most royally equipped, and 
stored with every luxury, to fetch him. 
On landing, the philosopher found the 
royal state carriage waiting to conduct 
him to the king's palace. 

(5) Ben JONSON. in 1619, travelled on 
foot from London to Scotland merely to 
see W. Drummond, the Scotch poet, 
whose genius he admired. 

( 6 ) Livy went from the confines of 
Spain to Rome to hold converse with the 
learned men of that city.— Pliny the 
Younger: JSpistle, iii. a. 

{7) Platcj travelled from Athens to 
Egypt to sec the wise men or magi; and 
to visit Archytas or Tarentum the 
mechanician. He invented several auto¬ 
matons, as the flying pigeon—and nume* 
rous mechanical instruments, as the 
screw and crane. 

(8) Pythagoras went from Italy to 
Egypt to visit the vaticinators of Memphis. 
— Porphyry: Life of Pythagoras, 9 
(Kuster's edition). 

(9) Sheba (The queen of) went from 
“the uttermost parts of the earth” to 
hear and see Solomon, whose wisdom 
and greatness had reached her ear. 

Wisdom Psrsscxitsd. 

^i) Anaxagoras of Clasomfnse held 
opinions in natural science so far in 
advance of his age that he was accused of 
impiety, cast into prison, and condemned 
to death. It was with great difficulty that 
Pertcl^ got the sentence commuted to 
fine and banishment. 

(а) Averrois, the Arabian philosopher, 
was denounced as a heretic, and de¬ 
graded, in the twelfth Christian centuiy^ 
(died 1226). 

(3) Bacon (/^nar) was excommunicated 
and imprisoned for diabolical knowledge, 
chiefly on account of his chemical re¬ 
searches (13x4-1294). 

(4) Bruno (Giordano) yens burnt alive 
for maintaining that matter is the mother 
of all things (X550-X600). 

(5) Crosse {Andrmo), electrician, was 
shunned as a jmfane man, for asserting 
that certain minute animals of the genus 
Acarus bad been develcmed by him out 
of inorganic elements (Z7I4-X855). 

(б) Dss (Dr. John) had Im house 
broken into by a mob, and aB fafa valuable 
library, museum* and matbem^^Cal in¬ 
struments d^ro^, bedauii^ hi wis so 
wise that *' he must have boas allied with 

the devB” 

Jy) FEAidiL* (See'^Vlrglliut.**) 
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(8) Galileo was imprisoned by the In¬ 
quisition for daring to believe that the 
earth moved round the sun and not the 
sun round the earth. In order to get his 
liberty, he was obliged to ** abjure the 
heresy , *’ but as the door closed he mut¬ 
tered, R fur si muove {'* But it does move, 
though '*) (1564-164a). 

(9) Gerbert, who introduced algebra 
into Christendom, was accused of dealing 
in the black arts, and was shunned as a 
*' son of BeliaL" 

(10) Grosted or Grosseteste bishop 
of Lincoln, author of some two hundred 
works, was accused of dealing in the black 
arts, and the pope wrote a letter to Henry 
HI., eitjoining him to disinter the bones of 
the too-wise bishop, as they polluted the 
very dust of God's acre (died 1353). 

(11) Faust (DrX the German philo¬ 
sopher, was accused of diabolism for his 
wisdom so far in advance of the age. 

(la) Peyrere was imprisoned in Brus¬ 
sels for attempting to prdie that man ex¬ 
isted before Adam (seventeenth century). 

(13) Protagoras, the philosopher, 
was l^ished from Athens, for his book 
On th€ Gods, 

(14) Socrates was condemned to death 
as an atheist, because he was the wisest of 
men, and his wisdom was not in accord¬ 
ance with the age. 

(15) ViRGILiUS bishop of Saltzburg was 
compelled by pope Zachary to retract his 
assertion that there are other ** worlds 
besides our earth, and other suns and 
moons besides those which belong to our 
system (died 784). 

(x6) Geolc^sts had the same battle to 
fight; so had Colcnso bishop of Natal; 
and later still Agnosticism has been most 
absurdly branded as atheism—a gross 
contradiction of terms. 


Albert il. duke of Austria, *' The Lame 
and Wise *’ {1289, 1330-135^. 

Alfonso IL of Leon and Castile (1303, 


Charles V. of France, Le Sags (1337. 
1364-1^). 

Che*Taou of China (•, 1378-1295!. 
Comte fie las Cases. Ls Sags (1766- 

^wlerick elector of Saxony (1463. 
»S44-xS54K 

James I., ** Solomon,** of England 
(ts66, 1603-1635). 

John V. duke of Brittany, ** The Good 
and Wise *' (1389, 1399-1443). 

WiM mmi ITAs Sa^) : (1) Solon 


of Athens, (2) Chilo of Sparta, (3) Thalds 
of Milgtos, (4) Bias of Pri6n6, (5) Clco 
bulos of Lindos, (6) Pittacos of Mitylgn^. 
(7) Periander of Corinth, or, according 
to Plato, Myson of Chcna. All flourished 
in the sixth century B.C. 

Pint SOLON, who made the AthenUa law* ; 

While Chilo, in Sparta, wat fiamed for hi* saws ; 

In Miletos did THALES astrobomy teach ; 

Bias used in PriSn 4 hi* moral* to preach ; 
CLBOVULOS, of l,indos, was hanosome and wise} 
MitylenS 'gainst thraldom saw PlTTACOS rise; 
Pbkiander is said to have gainod, thro' his court. 
The titlo Uiat MVSON, the ChesUan, oughu 

S. C. M, 

N.B.—One of Plutarch's brochures in 
the Moralia is entitled, “The Banquet 
of the Seven Wise Men," in which 
Periander is made to give an account of 
a contest at Chalcis between Homer and 
Hesiod. The latter won the prize, and 
caused this inscription to be engraved on 
the tripod presented to him— 

This liesiod vows to tho HoUconlan kIm, 

In Chalcis won from Homer the divine. 

Wise ISen of the Sajit (The), 

Klopstock, in The Messiah^ v., says there 
were six “ Wise Men of the East," who. 
guided by the star, brought their mfts to 
Jesus, “ the heavenly babe," viz. Ha'dad, 
SePima, Zimri, Mirja, Bcled, and 
Sun'ith. (See Cologn e ( Three Kistgtsf), 
p, 336.) 

Wieeet Man. So the Delphic oracle 
pronounced SocVatds lo be. Socrates 
modestly made answer, 'Twas because he 
alone had learnt the first element of 
truth, that he knew nothing. 

Not thoso seven sara might him parallel} 

Nor be whom Pythian maid did wKilorae tell 
To be the wisest man that then on earth did dwel. 

/>. FUttJur : Th4 PurpU Island, vi (s6s|}. 

N.B.—Among the Romans, Naiica was 
called Coreulum (the sage) for fais pregnant 
wit. 

Among the Greeks, Dcmocrltoi the 
Abderite, was called (not wise) but 
Wisdom itself. 

Among the Britons, Oildas was called 
The Sage. 

Among the Jews, Aben Ezra was called 
Heehachan, They said, if Wisdom had 
put out her candle, it mij^t be lighted 
again at the brain of Aben Ezra, the ver) 
lamp of -^Spencer : Things JVeu 

and Old. 

Wiali. (See Star Falling, p. Z041. 

WiMhwxiiTke Rev. Dr.), chaplaii 
to the earl of Montrose .—Sir W. $£oti 
Legend of Montrose (time, Charles 1 .). 

Wiskfbrt (iMdy), widow of a 
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Jonatlian Wishfort; an irritable, im¬ 
patient, decayed beauty, who painted 
and enamelled her face to make herself 
look blooming, and was afraid to frown 
lest the enamel might crack. She pre¬ 
tended to be coy, and assumed, at the age 
of 6o, the airs of a girl of i6, A trick 
was played upon her by Edward Mira- 
bell, who induced his lackey Waitwell to 
personate sir Rowland, and make love 
to her; but the deceit was discovered 
before much mischief was done. Her 
pet expression was, “As I’m a person.” 
— Congreve: The Way of the World 
(1700). 

Wishinf-Cap (The), a cap given to 
Fortunatus. He had only to pul the cap 
on and wish, and whatever he wished he 
instantly obtained.— Straparola: Fortu¬ 
natus. 

Wishing^-Bod ( The), a rod of pure 
gold, belonging to the Nibelungs. Who¬ 
ever possessed it could have anything he 
desired to have, and hold the whole world 
in subjection.— The Nibelungen Lied, 
1160 (laio). 

Wishing-Saok (T?u), a sack given 
by our Lord to a man named ‘ ‘ Fourteen," 
because he was as strong as fourteen men. 
Whatever he wished to have he had only 
to say, “Arlchila murtchila!” (“Come 
into my sack”), and it came in; or 
*'*Artchila murtchila!” (“Go into my 
sack ”), and it w'ent it. 

(This is a Basque legend. In Gas¬ 
coigne it is called “ Rama’s Sack ” (Le 
Sac de la RamieY ‘ ‘ Fourteen ” is some¬ 
times called “Twenty-four,” sometimes 
a Tartaro or Polypheme, and is very 
similar to Christoph^eros.) 

Wisp of Straw, given to a scold as 
a rebuke. 

A wisp of straw wer« worth a thousand crowns. 

To make this shameless callet know herself. 

ShaJkts^tart: Htnry VL act «. sc. a (1595). 

Wit—Simplicity, It was said of 
John Gay that he was 

In wit a man, siinplicitjr a child. 

(The line is often applied to Oliver 
Goldsmith, who “ wrote like an angel, and 
talked like poor poll.”) 

Witek. The last person pro.secuted 
before the lords of justiciary (in Scot¬ 
land) for witchcraft was Elspcth Rule. 
She was tried May 3, lycw, before lord 
Anstruther, and condemned to be burned 
on the cheek, and banished from Scotland 
for life.— Amot: History of Edinhtrgk, 
366, 367. 


Witch-Finder, Matthew Hopkins 
(seventeenth century). In 1645 hanged 
sixty witches in his own county (Essex) 
alone, and received aor. a head for every 
witch he could discover. 

Has not the present parliament 
Mat Hopkins to the dertl sent, 

Fuliv empowered to treat about. 

Finding revolted witches outi 
And has not he within a year 
Hanged three score of them in one shire t 

S. Sutler : Budikrmt, U. s (xSSi). 

Witch of Atlas, the title and 
heroine of one of Shelley’s poems. 

Witch of Balwer'y, Margaret 
Aiken, a Scotchwoman (sixteenth cen¬ 
tury). 

Witch of Sdmonton ( The), called 
“ Mother Sawyer.” This is tne true 
traditional witch; no mystic hag. no • 
weird sister, but only a poor, deformed 
old woman, the terror of villagers, and 
amenable to justice. 

Why should the envious world 
Throw all their scandalous malice upon mel 
Because I’m poor, deformed, and iji^orant. 

And, like a bow, buckled and bent tc^pether 
By some more strong la mischiaft than myself. 

Tlu PFitch o/Batmnten^y Rowley, Dekkar, 
ana Ford, 

Witch’s Blood. Whoever was suc¬ 
cessful in drawing blood from a witch, 
was free from her malignant power. 
Hence Talbot, when he sees La Pucelle, 
exclaims, “ Blood will I draw from thee ; 
thou art a witch 1 ”— Shakespeare: i Henry 
VL act i. sc, 5 (1593). 

WitherizLSrtou {General), alias 
Richard Tresham, who first appears as 
Mr. Matthew Middlcmas. 

Mrs. Witherington, wife of the general, 
alias Mrs. Middleraas (born Zelia de 
Mon9ada). She appears first as Mrs. 
Middlemas.— W. Scott: The Sur¬ 
geon's Daughter {time, George II.). 

Wititterly {Mr. Henry), an impor¬ 
tant gentleman, 38 years of age; of 
rather plebeian countenance, and with 
very light hair. He boasts everlastingly 
of his grand friends. To shake hands 
with a lord was a thing to talk of, but to 
entertain one was the seventh heRven to 
bis heart. 

Mrs. Wititterly wife of Mr. 

Wititterly of Cad&an *l^ce, Sloanc 
Street, London; a faded lady living in 
a faded house. She calls her page 
Alphonse {asylX “although he has the 
face and figure of Bill” Mrs. Wititterly 
toadies the aristocracy, and,^ like few 
husband, boasts of her grand connec¬ 
tions and friends.— LHckms: Nicholas 
Nickkby (183®). (See TiW* p* tmi*) 
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Witi'sa. (See Vit»a, p. ii8o,) 

Witling of Terror, Bertrand Ba- 
r^re ; also called "The Anacreon of the 
Guillotine " (1755-1841). 

Wits. " Great wits to madness nearly 
are allied.”— Pope, 

*.* The idea is found in Seneca : Nul¬ 
lum magnun ingtnium absque mixiura 
dementia est. Festus said to Paul, 

Much learning doth make thee mad 
{Acts xxvi. 34). 

Wits ( Vour five), Stephen Hawes ex¬ 
plains this expression in his poem of 
Graunde Amoure, xxiv., from which we 
gather that the five wits are: Common 
wit, imagination, fantasy, estimation, 
and memory (1515). 

Alas, sir, how fell you besldos your fiv« witsf 

Shakts^eart : Twt{/tk Nizht, act Iv. sc. a (iSoai). 

Wittenbold, a Dutch commandant, 
in the service of Charles II .—Sir W. 
Scott t Old Mortality (tini^ Charles II.). 

Wittol [Sir Josefh\ an Ignorant, 
foolish simpleton, who says that Bullv 
l^ff " is as brave a fellow as Cannibal.^’ 
•^Congreve: The Old Bachelor (1693). 

Witwould {Sir Jerry) in Thomas 
Brown’s comedy called Stage Beaux tossed 
in a Blanket (1704), is meant for Jeremy 
Collier. 

A purt, tslkative, haJf-wIttad coxcomb; vxla of « 
tpuy uttto iMnUng, h* alsrays ssrtms with the strexm 
of popular oplnioo: ha b a gnat ccxisuicr of men and 
books, always posttin, odaom In th« noisy 

pntondar tu viituo, aM an Impudant protendcr of 
modosn. . . . Ho sots up for a mormer of the staj^ 

. . . rnidlng out smut and obscenity which escape 
mrmry othor tyn. Mo was once a dlrine, but tor 
ffOBSons best known to himself, bo cast away hb 
•urpUco and gosra for a sword and bluo wig. 

Witwonld (Sir Wijul), of Shrop¬ 
shire, half-brother of Anthony Witwould, 
And nephew of lady Wishfort A mixture 
of bashfulness and obstinacy, but when in 
his cups as loving as the monster in the 
Tempest, He is ‘*ak superannuated 
old bachelor,*' who Is willing to marry 
Millamant ; but as the young lad)r prefers 
Edward Mirabell, he is equally willing to 
resign her to him. His favourite phrase 
Is, ‘‘WhfulwiUdoit." 

Anthony Witutould^ half-brother to sir 
Wilful. *' He has good nature and does 
not waxd wit** Having a good memc^, 
he has a store of othco* folks’ wit which 
he brings out in conversation with good 
effect —Cwmw.* The Way of the 
World (1700). 

Wives as thsF Were and Maids 
as they Jhx^ a comedy by Mrs. Inch- 
bald (1797). Lady Prioiy is the type of 


the former, and Miss Dorrillon of the 
latter. Lady Priory is discreet, domestic, 
and submissive to her husband ; but Miss 
Dorrillon is gay, flighty, and fond of 
pleasure. Lady Priory, under false pre¬ 
tences, is allured from home by a Mr, 
Bronzely, a man of no principle and a 
rake but her quiet, innocent conduct quite 
disarms him, and he takes her back to her 
husband, ashamed of himself, and resolves 
to amend. Miss Dorrillon is so involved 
in debt that she is arrested, but her father 
from the Indies pays her debts. She also 
repents, and becomes the wife of sir 
George Evelyn. 

Wiveg of Literary Men. 

Agnet [Freil wif« of Albert Durcr. was a veritftUo 
Xautinp*. 

liulli the wives of Scliiegcl were so uncoi\gealal. that 
he could not lira with either. 

The wife ef Sadi, the great Persian poet, was a 
detestable threw. 

The wifa of Sabeasius or Sauntaise was also a 
terrible shrew. 

Tereutia, the wife of Cicero, was divorced for her 
orerbearing temper. 

The wife of Jean Jacques Rousseau was a Xantippe. 
who domineered with a rod of iron. 

Jan van Haysum. th« great flower-painter of Amster¬ 
dam {x 68 »-i 749 ), was equally unhappy with his wife. 

John WesJ^'a wife ran away from him. 

wUkea. editor of the AVrw Britcn, was separated 
from his wife. 

The wives of both the Pretenders were roost u»* 
congenial 

(See Marrihd MSN OP Genius, p. 679 ) 

Wiiard of tbo Hortb, sir Walter 
Scott (1771-1832). 

Wobbler (Mr,), of the Circumlocu¬ 
tion Office. When Mr. Clennam, by the 
direction of Mr. Barnacle, in another de¬ 
partment of the office, called on this gentle¬ 
man, he was telling a brother clerk about 
a rat-hunt, and kept Clennam waiting a 
considerable time. When at length Mr. 
Wobbler chose to attend, he polUdy said. 
** Hallo, there I What's the matter?” Mr. 
Clennam briefly stated his question ; and 
Mr Wobbler replied, *'Can't inform you. 
Never heard of it Nothing at all to do 
with ft Try Mr. Clive.” When Clen- 
narn left, Mr. Wobbler called out, ” Mister 1 
Hallo, there I Shut the door after you, 
Ibere's a devil of a draught I .• 

Little Oorrit, x. (1857), 

Woofol Ooimteiiaxioa (Knight of 
the), Don Quixote was so calli^ by 
Sancho Fanza; but after his adventure 
with the lions he called hiipseff ‘^The 
Knight of the UomT^Cermntes i 
Quixote, 1 . ill. 5 ; XI* L 1:7 (z605«x^ 

WOZiX*. (x) The Nguii, aheoirding to 
Heroddtos, had the power of asshmtng 
the shape of wolvei once a year.—IV. X05. 
(a) One of the family Of 
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AooordinK to Pliny, wa^i chosen annually, 
by lot, to be transformed into a wolf, in 
which shape he continued for nine years. 

{$) Lyca'on, king of Aroftdia, was 
turned into a wolf because he attempted 
to test the divinity of fupiter by serving 
up to him a hash of human flesh.'*— 
Ovid, 

(4) VsSET'iCUS. king of Wales, was 
converted by St. Patrick into a wolf. 

Oiraklus Ounbmistai telts us that Irishmmi **eaui Iw 
alkane^ Into irolros,' voL v. p. 1x9. 

Nonnius says ** tho descennaxitt of the wolf are Is 
Owuxry. Tlioy trmasfonn thoioseivos ioto wolves, and 
fo (bxth in wo fona of wolves.*—T jW IVtHiUrs ^ 
Mri$^ idv. 

He furthermoie says that these persons 
are **of the race of Foelaidh, in Oaaory.” 
(See also Were-Wolf, p. 1202.) 

emblem of the tribe of Ben> 

jemin. 

■enUmin shall nvln as m wolft In the morning he 
idiall oevour the prey, and at night he shall divide the 
spolL—fvVM. xilx. 9 J. 

Wolf. The last wolf in Scotland was 
killed in 1680, by Cameron of Lochiel 
[Lok.JUer]. 

The last wolf in Ireland was killed in 
Cork, 171a 

Wolf. The she-wolf is made by Oant6 
to symbolize avarice. When the {X)et 
began the ascent of fame, he was first met 
by a panther {pJrasure)^ then by a lion 
[amHtian)^ then by a she^wolf, which 
tried to stop his further progress. 

A she-wt^ . , . who in her leennesi leenaed 
Full of all wants. . , . with such fear 
O'erwhelmed me, .. that of the heiglit all hope X lost. 

Dant*. AiAriPW, X, (1300^. 


7 b cry Wolf, to give a false alarm. 
The reference Is the fable of the shepherd 
4 ad crying ** Wolf 1 " but the following is 
said to be historical 
Y 5 w-wlNa, emperor of China, was 


< greatly enamoured of a courtesan named 
Pao-cse, whom be tried by sundry ex¬ 
pedients to make laugh. At length he 
hit upon the following plan: He caused 
the tocsins to be rung, the drums to be 
beaten, and the signal-fires to be lighted, 
as if some invader was at the gates. Pao- 
tse was delighted, and lauded immo¬ 
derately to see the vassals and feudatory 
pdftoei pouring into the city, and all the 
peo{de m consiernatiati. The emperor, 
pleaMd addi the soeeess of his trick, 
amused his favourite over and over again 
by ri^ieadng It, M length aa enemy 
r^y did come, but when the alarm was 
l^ven, no one h^ed It, and, the emperor 
anto 1**^ 7 ^)- 


Wolf duke of CNhsoony, one of 
Charlemagne's paladins. He was the 
originator of the plan of tying wetted 
ropes round the temples of his prisoners 
to make their eye-balls start from their 
sockets. It was he also who had men 
sewn up in freshly stripped bulls' hides, 
and exposed to the sun till the hides, in 
shrinking, crushed their bones.— LEpine: 
Croquemitaine, iii. 

Wolf of rraaca {Ske-), (Sec Shb- 
WoLF, p. 994.) 

Wolf*s Kead. An outlaw was said 
to cariy on his shoulders a '' wolfs head,** 
because he was hunted down like a wolf, 
and to kill him was deemed as meritorious 
as killing a wolf. 

UetD foria ftclt. omnia quo dada aunt, quta a tempore 
quo utlagatua «st Caput chrit Lupinuu. Ita ui 
tmpune ab omalbusS&terfict poaslc—Frmiow, U. 35. 

Wolwoi. The Greeks used to say 
ihnt “ wolves bring forth their young 
only twelve days in the year.” These ate 
the twelve days occu[)ied in conveying 
I-eto from the Hyperboreans to Delos.— 
Aristotle: Hist. Animal., vii. 35. 

Wol'fort, usurper of the earldom of 
Flanders .—Fletcher ; The Beggars' Bush 
(1622). 

WolfubaxLU, a herb so called, because 
meat saturated with its juice was at one 
time supposed to be a poison for wolves. 

Wolaay (Cardinal), introduced by 
Shakespeare in his historic play of Henry 
VHl (i6oi). 

Wott I>lcE«i{i 790 -i 7 M}a tho ooanMt roaombtanco 
of **Car(liiw WotHOT** 1 bavo ever eaen r ep reeo o tewi.— 
ISmptes ' DruHmtU UiHelktmiu. 

Edmimd KeanpvfijMiSQ]. In ** Mecbeth,** ** tiamlei," 
•* Wobwy,** ''CorioIanuvwC., never appi^chfd wsth- 
lo aajr OMaeurabte dtetance of the learned. phtto> 
•ophtcal, and ntu^loatlc Kemble (i757-x8aiay—qf 
C M. Ytme. 

Had I M served my God, etc. (See 
Served Mv God, p. ^4.) 

(In the Comic History if England at¬ 
tributed to Cromwell.) 

Woman dluytirod to a Xaau 

(i) iPHis, daughter of Lygdus and 
Telethusa of Crete. Hie stoiy is that 
the father gave orderv If the child about 
to be bom proved to be a giri it was to 
be put to death; and that the mother, 
unwilling to lose her ixilktit, brOlMht it 
up as a boy. In due time, <hi mther 
betrothed ms child to lantM, told Uie 
mother, in terror, ptayed fbr help; atol 
lak on the day of marriage, tmanged 
Iphts to a 
Ik, Eu; 
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(2) Cjeneus \Se-nuc£\ was bora of tlie 
female sex, but Neptune changed her into 
a man. ^En^as, however, found her in 
the infernal regions restored to her 
original sex. 

(3) Tire'sias was converted into a 
woman for killing a female snake in copu¬ 
lation, and was restored to his original 
sex by killing a male snake in the same 
act. 

(4) D'Eon de Beaumont was an 
epicene creature, whose sex was unknown 
during life. After death (1810) he was 
found to be male. 

(5) Hermaphroditos was of both 
sexes. 

WomaxL-Sater (The), a tragedy by 
Beaumont and Fletcher (1607). 

(Charles Reade published a novel 
called A Woman-Hater, in 1877.) 

Woman killed with Xindnesa 

(A), a tragedy by Thos. Hcy|pod (1600). 
The “ woman" was Mrs. FraChkford, who 
was unfaithful to her marriage vow. Her 
husband sent her to live on one of his 
estates, and made her a liberal allowance; 
she died, but on her doatii-lied her hus¬ 
band came to see her, and forgave her. 

Woman made of Flowers. 

Gwydion son of Don ' ‘ formed a woman 
out of flowers," according to the bard 
Taliesin. Arianrod had said that Llcw 
Llaw Gyffes (t\e, “llie Lion with the 
Steady Hand ") should never have a wife 
of the human race. So Math and Gwy¬ 
dion, two enchanters, 

Took blossoms of oak, and blossoms of broom, aad 
bloMonis of nwadow-sweet. and |>roduc«d ttiorofrafin « 
moiden. tbe fairest and must graceful ever seen, and 
hai^e^ her Bk^euwedd, and she tiecame hk bride. 

Mm^negi^ (" Math, etc, twelfth centuiyk 

Woman reooMoiled to her Soil 

Lady Wortley Montague said, ** it goes 
far to reconcile me to being a woman, 
when 1 r« 9 ect that 1 am thus in no danger 
^ ever marrying one." 

Woman’a Wit or ZiK>Te*« Bia- 
Iplliaea, a drama S. Knowles (1838). 
Hero ^Uon loved sir Valentine de Grey, 
but offended him by waltzing with lord 
Athunree* To win him back, ;me assumed 
the disguise d a Quakeress, called hfsrself 
Ruth, and pretended to be Hero's cousin. 
Sir Valentine fell in love with Ruth, and 
then found out that Ruth and Hero were 
one and the same person. The contem¬ 
poraneous plot is that of Helen and Wal- 
dnghatn, lovers. Walsingham thought 
Hmen hsul played the wahton with lord 
Athnmae, and he abandoned her. Where¬ 


upon Helen assumed the garb of a young 
man named Eustace, became mends 
with Walsingham, said she was Helen's 
brother ; but in the brother he discovered 
Helen herself, and learnt that he was 
wholly mistaken by appearances. 


Women. {The Four Perfeei\ : 
Khadijah, the first wife of Mahomet; (af 
Miriam, the sister of Moses; (3) Mary, 
the mother of Jesus ; and (4) Fatima, 
the beloved daughter of Mahomet. 

Women {The Nine Worthy)', (i) 
Minerva; (2) Semiramis ; (3) Tomyris; 
(4I Jael; {5) DebOrab; (6) Judith; 
(7) Britomart; (8) Elizabeth or Isabella 
of Aragon* (9) Johanna of Naples. 

By'r Indy, maist story-man, I am afraid thou ha«t 
done with Unr talke. 1 had rather have bard aom*’ 
tbmg sayd of gentle and moeke women, for it is eolB 
examples to let them understand of such sturdye 
ruanlye women as those have been which etewhlle tfaoK 
hast tolde ofl They are quicke enow. 1 warrant yon. 
noweadays, to take hart-a-t;race, and dare make warre 
with their busbandes. 1 would not vor the price o' my 
coate, that Jonc my wyfe bad herd this 3 reare; she 
would haue carr.cd ..way your tales of the nine worthy 
women a dele z<jaer than our minister's tales anent 
Saralk, Rebekah, Kuth, and the ministering womot. 
I warrant you.— yt^hn Feme: Diai4^^ *n Htratdty 
{” Columel's reply to Torquatus "}. 

(** Hart-a-grace,** i,e. a hart permitted 
by royal proclamation to run free and 
unharmed for ever, because it has been 
bunted by a king or queen.) 


Women, of Abandoned Morale. 

(i) Agrippina, daughter of Germani- 
cus and Agrippina. The mother of 
Nero. 

(а) Barbara of Gilley, second wife of 
the emperor Sigismund, called "The 
Messalina of Germany." 

(3) Berry {Madame de), wife of the 
due de Berry (youngest grandson cd 
Louis XIV ). 

(4) Catherine II. of Russia, called 
** The Modem MessaKna” (1729-1796). 

(5) Giovanna or Jean of Naples. 
Her first love was James count of March, 
who was behead^. Her second was 
Camecioli, whom she put to death. Her 
next was Alfonso of Aragon. Her fourth 
was Louis d’Anjou, who died. Her 
was Ren6. the brother of Louis. 

(б) Isabelle of Bavaria, wife of 
Cities VI., and mistress of the dtike of 
Burgundy. 

(7} Isabelle France, wife of 
Edward II.| and mistxess of Mortimer. 

(8 ) Julia, daughtar of the emperot 
Augustus. 

(9) Marozia, the daughter of Tlieo- 
dora, and mother of pm jedm 
The infamous daughter an IffftissiOUt 
mother (ninth century). 
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(iq) Mpssau'na, wife of Claudius tUe from Thomas Wood, sheriff, in 1491, who 
Roman emperor, dwelt there. 


Wondor {T^), a comedy bjr Mrs. 
Centlivre; the second title being A 
WMtan Keeps a Secret (1714), The 
woman referred to is Violantfe, and the 
secret she keeps is that donna Isabella, 
the sister of don Felix, has taken refuge 
under her roof. The danger she under¬ 
goes in keeping the secret is this: Her 
lover, Felix, who knows that colonel 
Briton calls at the house, is jealoits, and 
fancies that he calls to see Violantd. 
The reason why donna Isabella has sought 
refuge with Violantd is to escape a mar¬ 
riage with a Dutch gentleman whom she 
dishkes. After a great deal of trouble 
and distress, the secret is unravelled, and 
the comedy ends with a double marriage, 
that of Violantd with don Felix, and that 
of Isabella with colonel Briton. 


Wonder of tlie World ( The). 

Gerbert, a man of prodigious learn¬ 
ing. When he was made pope, he took 
the name of Sylvester II, (930, 9^9-1003). 

Otto III, of Germany, a pupil of Ger- 
bert. What he did deserving to be called 
Mirabilia Mundi nobody knows (980, 
982-1002). 

Frederick XL of Germany (XX94, 
lats-iaso). 


Wondoro of Wales H'fu Seven ): 
^i) The mountains of Snowdon (2} 
Overton churchyard, (^3) the bells of 
Gresfoxxl Gburcb, {4) Llangollen bridge, 
{5) Wrexham steeple (? tower), (6) Pystyi 
Rhaiadr waterfall, (7) St. Wtnifrid’s 
well 


Wondora of the World (The 

Seven). 

ftrtt, whkli ia Efrypt *rcre laldt 
Next pttem. for Auiytb made 

Tlutn A£mutdi»/$ tama of offeccioo end |FuOt j 
OkMurth, the tetni/e^f ZHem.\xK Ephetus^UtS 
The ^ Kmees. cutt in brue, to the lua | 

etxth. stmtut. by Phldlat done; 

The Phmrt Uit wonder of old, > 

<Ot utmjeiUde* cemented with gold. 

jf.c.r. 

WoaderMl Bootor^ Roger Bacon 

(1214-1000). 

Wood (Babes im tke)^ (See Chiloseii 

IN THE WOOD, p. 203.) 

Wood (The Maria), a cMe pleasure- 
barge, once l|ie tu'o^rty of the lord 
mayors. It was Duilt In i8t6 by sir 
Matthew Wood, and was called after hii 
el^t cjai^ghter. In 1859 it was sold to 
nidbrtiito Humphrey for ^4ia 

' Wood 0troot {London} is so called 


Wood'cook (Adam), falconer of the 
lady Mary at Avenel Castle. In the 
revels he takes the character of the "abbot 
of Unreason.”— Sir W, Scott: The 
Abbot (time, Elizabeth). 


Woodcock (Justice), a gouty, rheu¬ 
matic, crusty, old country gentleman, 
who invariably differed with his sister 
Deb'orah in eveiy^hing. He was a bit 
of a Lothario in his young days, and still 
retained a somewhat Ucorous tooth. 
Justice Woodcock had one child, named 
Lucinda, a merry girl, full of fun, 

Deborah Woodcock, sister of the justice; 
a starch, prudish old maid, who kept 
the house of her brother, and disagre^ 
with him in everything.— Bickerstaff: 
Love in a Village (1762). 

Woodcocks Uto on Suction. 

These birds feed chiefly by night, and, 
like ducks, seem to live on suction; but 
in reality they feed on the worms, snails, 
slugs, and the little animals which swarm 
in muddy water. 

On* cannot live, like woodcocks, upon suedoo. 

Byr^H : D0n yuan. 11, 6j (tSm). 

Woodoonrt (Allan), a medical man, 
who married Esther Suraraerson. His 
mother was a Welsh woman, apt to prose 
on the subject of Morgan-ap-Kerrig.—* 
Dickens : Bleak House (1852). 

Wooden Qoapela ( The), card-tablea. 

After supper were brougtit In the wooden gospels, 
and the books of the four kings 
Gurgantim, 1 . ea ( 1533 ). 


Wooden Horee (The). Virgil teUs 
us that Ulysses had a monster wooden 
horse made by Eptos after the death of 
Hector. He gave out that it was an 
offering to the gods to secure a pros¬ 
perous voyage back to Greece. By the 
advice of Sinon, the Trojans dragged the 
horse into Troy for a (Killadium i but aT 
night the Grecian soldiers concealed 
therein were released by Sinon from their 
concealment, slew the Trojan gaard% 
opened the city gates, and set dre to the 
city. 

ArctlhQt ef MOttus, in Idi pgom cifled Tko 
XUstrvetUm Of Tr^y, ftimialMKl Vlsga witb tlM tain n# 
Wooden HofM" and *«tlw burning bf Ttnf ** 
n. S.C. ttSI. 


H A rctmvicable parallel occurred in 
Saracenic hifkoiy. Arrestao, tn Syria, 
was taken ^ t|ke seventk oentpry ky Abti 
Obeidah by a similar stratagem. He 
obtained k^ve iif the governor to deposit 
In the citade) come old lumber fUich 
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tmpeded his march. Twenty large boxes 
filled with men were carried into the 
castle. Abu marched off; and while the 
Christians were returning thanks for 
the departure of the enemy, the soldiers 
removed the sliding bottoms of the boxes 
and made their way out, overpoweredl 
the sentries, surprised the great church, 
opened the city gates, and Abu, entering 
with his armjr, took the city without 
further opposition.—Otife/o'.* History of 
the Saracens, i. 187 (1718). 

If The capture of ^rk affords another 
^rallel. Sark was in the hands of the 
French. A Netherlander, with one ship, 
^ked permission to bury one of his crew 
in the chapel. The French consented, 
provid«d the crew came on shore wholly 
unarmed. This was agreed to, but the 
coffin was full of arms; and the crew soon 
equipped themselves, overpowered the 
French, and took the island.— Percy: 
Anecdotes, 249. (See HoRSaL p. 505.) 

Swoln with hate and Ire, thetr huge unwieldly fore* 
Came clusterfng Kke the Greeks ottt of the wooden 
hotee. 

Drayton: PotyolHon, x!L (iSij). 


Wooden Korse {The), Clavilgno, the 
wooden horse on which don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza got astride to disenchant 
Antonomas'ia and her husband, who were 
shut up in the tomb of queen Magunoia 
of Candaya.— Cervantes: Don Quixote, 
lijii. 4, s (i6is). 

^ Another wooden horse was the one 
given by an Indian to the shah of Persia 
as a New Year’s gift. It had two pegs. 
By turning one it rose into the air, and 
by turning the other it descended wher¬ 
ever the rider wished. Prince Firouz 
mounted the horse, and it carried him 
instantaneously to Bengal. — Arabian 
Nights {* * The Enchanted Horse *’). 

11 Reynard says that king Crampait 
made for the daughter of king Marcadigts 
a wooden horse umich would go a hundred 
miles an hour. His son Clamadfts mounted 
it, and it fiew out of the window of the 
king’s hall* to the terror of the young 
prince. -—Alkman : Reynard the Fox 
(Z498}. (See Cambuscan, p. 17a.) 


Wooden Spoon. The last of the 
honour men in the mathematical tripos 
at the examination for degrees In the 
University of Cambridge. 


Sura my laventloa onitt b« «t mho. 

And I froim on* of many **woodoii apoMii^ 
OfvoiM (th« fwino wMi oktcli wo Canti^ f 
To dub tho last of iMMifHira la daavooiJL 

tfywpH: Dm yhmn, Itl. tio fttsa). 


Wooden Sword Wt wears a). Said 
of a person vffio reiects an offer at the 


early part of the day, and sells the article 
at a lower price later on. A euphemism 
for a fool; the fools or jesters were fur¬ 
nished with wooden swords. 

Wooden Walla, ships made of 
wood. When Xerxes invaded Greece, 
the Greeks sent to ask the Delphic oracle 
for advice, and received the following 
answer (b.c. 480):— 

Pallas hath urged, and Zeut, the sire of all. 

Hath safety promised in a wooden wall; 

Seed-time and harvest, sires shall, weeplnx, tdl 

How thousands fought at Sabunis and felU 

£. CD. 

Wooden Wedding, the fifth an¬ 
niversary of a wedding. It used, in 
Germany, to be etiquette to present gifts 
inade of wood to the lady on this occa¬ 
sion. The custom is not wholly aban¬ 
doned even now. (See Wedding, p. laoo.) 

Woodman (The), an opera by sir 
H. Bate Dudley (1771). (For the plot, 
•ee WiLFORD, p. 1214.) 

Woodetal (Henry), in the guard of 
Richard Cceur de Lion.— Sir W, Scott: 
The Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

Woodstock, a novel by sir W. Scott 
J1826). It was hastily put together, but 
IS not unworthy of the name it bears 
(1826) (time, the Commonwealth). 

*.• The novel is concerned with the 
disguises and escapes of Charles II. dur¬ 
ing the Commonwealth; and ends with 
the death of Cromwell and the triumphant 
entry of the king into London. 

It is called Woodstock from the Lee 
family, the head of which (sir Henry Lee) 
was head-ranger of Woodstock. His 
daughter Alice marries Evcoard a 
CromweUite ; and his servant Phoebe 
MaWlower marries joedine Joliffie, 
under-keeper of Woodstock forest 



Woodwills {Harpy), the tieacberons 
friend of Penniddock, who ousted him 
of the wife to whom he was betrothed. 
He was wealthy, but reduced hima^ to 
destitution by gambling. 

Mrs, Woodville (wh^e Christian name 
was Arabella), wife of Harry Woodville^ 
but previously betrothed to Roderick 
ruddock When reduced to destifution, 
Penniddock restored to her die settlameat 
which her husband had lost in plar- 
Captain Henry WoodvilU^ son of the 
above; a noble soldier, brave and hig^ 
minded, in love with Enffiy Temoest. 
but, hi the ruined condition of the family, 
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tumble to marry her. Pen ruddock makes 
over to him all the deeds, bonds, and 
obligations which his father had lost in 
gambling.— Cumberland: The Wheel of 
Fortune (1779)* 

Woodville {Lord), a friend of general 
Brown. It was lord Woodville's house 
that was haunted by the ‘'lady in the 
Sacque."— Sir W. Scott: The Tapestried 
Chamber (time, George III.). 

Woollen/ It was Mrs. Oldfield, the 
actress, who revolted at the idea of being 
shrouded in woollen. She insisted on 
being arrayed in chinU trimmed with 
Brussels lace, and on being well rouged 
to hide the pallor of death. Pope calls 
her “ Narcissa." 

•• Odious t In wooQenT ‘Twould • saint prorokoI** 

Weni tb« last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 

“ No, let a charmiDf chintz and Brussels lace 

Wrap my cold limw ami siiade my lifeless face; 

One would not. sure, be frightful when one's dead I 

And Betty, £iTe this cheek a little red." 

Ptft: Moral Sssatyt, t (iTSiK 

Wop«l« (ATr.), parish clerk. He had 
a Roman nose, a large, shining, bald fore¬ 
head. and a deep voice, of which he was 
very proud. "If the Church had been 
thrown open,”».«. free to competition, Mr. 
Wopsle would have chosen the pulpit. 
As it was. he only punished the '' Araens ” 
and gave out the psalms; but his face 
always indicated the inward thought of 
" Look at this and look at that,” meaning 
the gent at the reading-desk. He turned 
actor in a small metropolitan theatre.— 
Dickens : Great Expectations (i860). 

Work {Endles^, Penelope’s web (p. 
Saa); Vortigern's Tower (p. 1183); wash¬ 
ing the blackamoor white; etc. 

World ( The End of the). This ought 
to have occurred, according to cardinal 
Nicolas de Casa, in 1704. He demon¬ 
strates it thus: llie Deluge b^pened in 
the thirty-fourth jubilee of fifty years 
from the Creation {a.m. 1700}, and there¬ 
fore the end of the world should properly 
occur on the thirty-fourth jubilee of the 
Christian era, or a.d. 1704. The four 
grace Tears are added to compensate for 
the blunder of chronologists respecting 
the first year of grace. 

If The most popular dates of modem 
times for the end of the world, or what is 
piaetioaRy the same tHiig, the Millen¬ 
nium, are the ft^lowing: xfisfi, Johann 
Albr^t Bengel, Srkldrte Ofenmnmg; 
1843, WiHiant Miller, of America; 1866, 
Dr. John Cumming; z88i. Mother Ship- 
tcm. 

^ It was wry generally believed in 


France, Germany, etc,, that the end of 
the world would happen in the thou¬ 
sandth year after Christ ; and therefore 
much of the land was leh uncultivated, 
and a general famine ensued. Luckily, 
it was not agreed whether the thousand 
years should date from the birth or the 
death of Christ, or the desolation would 
have been much greater. Many charters 
begin with these words, As the world is 
now drawing to its close. Kings and 
nobles gave up their state : Robert of 
France, son of Hugh Capet, entered the 
monastery of St Denis ; and at Limoges, 
princes, nobles, and knights proclaimed 
" God’s Truce,” and solemnly bound 
themselves to abstain from feuds, to 
keep the peace towards each other, and 
to help the oppressed.—Hallam : The 
Middle Agts (z818). 

H Another hypothesis is this: As one 
day with God equals a thousand years 
(/*y. xc. 4), and God laboured in crea¬ 
tion six days, therefore the world Is to 
labour 6000 years, and then to rest. 
According to this theory, the end of the 
world ought to occur A.M. 6000, or A.o. 
1996 (supposing the world to have been 
created 4004 years before the birth of 
Christ). This hypothesis, which it 
widely accepted, is quite safe for close on 
to another century. 

World beforo tko Flood {The), a 
poem in heroic couplets by Montgomeiy 
(1813). It is divided into ten cantos. It 
describes the antediluvian jpatriarebs 
in the Happy Valley; the vafley is in¬ 
vaded by the descendants of Cam; and 
the deliverance of the patriarchs from the 
bands of the giants. The episodes are 
the loves of Javan and Zillab, and the 
translation of Enoch. 


World witkoitt b 81 m. 

Aad wv, witbout our bop««. without our 
Without the hoinu that pligrhtod lor* ondeara. 
Without tho amile from partial beauty won, 

Ob 1 whot won mant-a world without a ton. 

Pkmsuru 11. (tm) 

Worldly Wisosnaa {Mr.), one who 
tries to persuade Christian that it is very 
bad policy to continue his journey towards 
the Celestial dtr.^Eungan : Pilgrim*s 
ProgfWt i, (X678). 


Worm {Man is a). 

Tho ImuthM kluumMlrM w« Be_ 

Hm btoehawid M a Sfow^rm t 
Tto BfiR^a wiMM taS a aO M Saaw 
U Apta tioniMM a 01^ 

Ttmtmimmm Baeuiggtom} 

Tima vanm ittk Aft 

JttooM UNI Mttcb'wwnnmt btmia; 

Aiul P«|!a<vWctwailM 

nsfr. Mem{ttm 
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Worms {.Language of). Melampos 
the prophet was acquainted with the Ian* 
^uage of worms ; and when thrown into 
a dungeon, heard the worms communi¬ 
cating to each other that the roof ovw- 
head would fall in, for the beams were 
eaten through. He imparted this intelli¬ 
gence to his jailers, and was removed to 
another dungeon. At night the roof did 
fall, and the king, amazed at this fore¬ 
knowledge. released Melampos, and gave 
him the oxen of Iphiklos. 

Worss than a Crime. Talleyrand 
said, respecting the murder of the due 
d'Enghien by Napoleon I., " It was 
worse than a crime, it was a blunder." 

Worthies ( The Nine). Three Gen¬ 
tiles : Hector, Alexander, Julius Caesar; 
three Joshua, David, Judas Mac- 

cabaeus ; three Christians: Arthur, Char¬ 
lemagne, Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Worthiee of Iiondon ^he Nine). 

(i) Sir William Walworth, fish¬ 
monger, who stabbed Wat TVler the 
rebel. For this service king Richard II. 
gave him the “ cap of maintenance " and 
a *' dagger " for the arms of London {lord 
mayor 1374. 1380). 

(а) Sir Henry Pritchard or Picard, 
vintner, who feasted Edward III., the 
Black Prince, John king of Austria, the 
king of Cyprus, and David of Scotland, 
with 5000 guests, in 1356, the year of his 
mayoralty. 

(3) Sir William Sevknoke, grocer. 
“A foundling, found under seven oaks." 
He fought with the dauphin, and built 
twenty almshouses, etc. {lord mayor 
t4iB). 

(4) Sir Thomas White, merchant 
tailor, who, during his mayoralty in 1^53, 
kept London faithful to queen Mary 
during Wyatt’s rebellion. Sir Thomas 
White was the son of a poor clothier, and 
began trade as a tailor with loo. He 
was the founder of St. John's College, 
Oxford, on the spot where two elms grew 
from one root. 

{5) Sir John Bonham, mercer, com¬ 
mander of the army which overcame 
Solyman the Great, who knighted him on 
the field after the victory, and gave him 
chains of gold, etc. • 

(б) Sir Christopher Croker, vint¬ 
ner, the first to enter Bordeaux when it 
was besieged. Companion of the Black 
Prince, He married Doll Stodie. 

(7) Sir John Hawkwooo, tailor, 
knighted by the Black Prince, He is 


immortalized in Italian history as Gio¬ 
vanni Acuti Cavaliero. He died in Padua. 

(8 ) Sir Hugh Caverley, silk-weaver, 
famous for ridding Poland of a monstrous 
bear. He died in France. 

(9) Sir Henry Malevkrer, grocer, 
generally called “Henry of CornhiU," a 
crusader in the reign of Henry IV., and 
guardian of “Jacob’s Well."— R. John» 
son: The Nine Worthies of London (159a). 

Worthington {Lieutenant), “ the 
poor gentleman ; “ a disabled omcer and 
a widower, very poor, ‘' but more proud 
than poor, and more honest than proud." 
He was for thirty years in the king’s 
army, but was discharged on half-pay, 
being disabled at Gibraltar by a shell 
which crushed his arm. His wife was 
shot in his arms when his daughter was 
but three years old. The lieutenant put 
his name to a bill (or f $00 ; but his friend 
dying before he had effected his insur¬ 
ance, Worthington became responsible 
for the entire sum, and if sir Robert 
Bramble had not most generously paid 
the bill, the poor lieutenant would have 
been thrown into jail. 

Emily Worthington^ the lieutenant’s 
daughter ; a lovely, artless, affectionate 
girl, with sympathy for every one, and a 
most amiable disposition. Sir Charles 
Cropland tried to buy her, but she re¬ 
jected bis proi>osals with scorn, and fell 
in love with Frederick Bramble, to whom 
she was given in marriage .—Col man ; 
The Poor Gentleman (1802). 

Wortky, in love with Melinda, who 
coquets with him ^r twelve months, and 
then marries him.— Farquhar: The Re^ 
cruiting Officer (1705). 

Worthy {Lord), the suitor of lady 
Reveller, who was fond of play. She 
became weary of gambjing, and was 
united in marriage to lord Worthy.— 
Mrs. Centlivre: The Basset Table {1706). 

Wouvermanfi, a Dutch painter, fa¬ 
mous for crowded little pictures of ma¬ 
rauders, battle-pieces, and pictures of 
roadsides {1620-1668). 

The Bn^ish Wouz/ermanSt Abraham 
Cooper. One of his best pieces is '* The 
Battle of Bosworth Field." 

Richard Cooper is called “The British 
Poussin." 

Wosealuuti {Miss), the lodging-house 
keeper in Mrs. Lirri/^s Loci^ngs {iB$$) 
and A/rs, LirripePs L^acy (xB64)i % 
Dickens. 
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Wrangle {Mr. CaUb), a hen-pecked 
Xoung husband, of oily longue and 
plausible manners, but smarting under 
the nagging tongue and wilful ways of 
his fashionable wife. 

Mrs. WrangU, his wife, the daughter 
of sir Miles Mowbray. She was for ever 
snubbing her young husband, wrangling 
with him, morning, noon, and night, and 
telling him most provokingly ' ‘ to keep 
his temper." 'Fhis couple led a cat-and- 
dog life : he was sullen, she quick¬ 
tempered ; he jealous, she open and 
incautious. — Cumberland : First Love 
(1796). 

Wrath'* Hola {The), Cornwall. 
Bolster, a gigantic wrath, wanted St. 
Agnes to be his mistress. She told him 
she would comply when he filled a small 
hole, which she pointed out to him, with 
his blood. The wrath agreed, not know¬ 
ing that the hole opened into the sea; and 
thus the saint cimningiy bled the wrath 
to death, and then pushed him over the 
cliff. The hole is called “The Wrath’s 
Hole ** to this day, and the stones about 
it are coloured with blood-red streaks all 
over.— PolwfuU : History of Cornwall, i. 
176(1813). 

Wray {FnocA), “the village patri¬ 
arch," blind, poor, and 100 years old; 
but reverenced for his meekness, resig¬ 
nation, wiidom, piety, and experience.— 
Crabbe: The Village Patriarch (1783)- 

Wray burn {Eugene), barrister-at- 
law : an indolent, idle, moody, whim¬ 
sical young man, who loves Lizxie 
Hexham. After he is nearly killed by 
Bradley Headstone, he rcionns, and 
marries Lizzie, who saved his life.— 
Dickens: Our Mutual Friend {1S64). 

Wren, who built St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Hiit ^itaph is— 

St monumentum requirts, clrcumtpice. 

Wren ifenny), whose real name was 
Fenn^ Cleaver, a dolls' dressmaker, and 
the friend of Lizzie Hexham, who at one 
time lodged with her. Jenny was a little, 
deformed girl, with a sharp, shrewd face, 
and beautiful golden hmr. She supported 
herself and her drunken father, whom 
she reproved as a mother might reprove 
a child. “ Oh," she cried to him, Rim¬ 
ing her little finger, “ you bad old boy f 
Oh, you naughty, wicked creature I What 
do you mean by it ? *'*-^Dicken$: Our 
Mutual Friend (1864). 

Writing <m the WnU (The), u * 


secret but mysterious warning of coming 
danger. The reference is to Belshazzar's 
feast {Dan. v. 5, 25-28). 

Wrong (All in the), a comedy by 
Murphy (1761). The principal characters 
are sir John and lady Restless, sir William 
Bellmont and his son George, Beverley 
and his sister Clarissa, Blandford and hfs 
daughter Belinda. Sir j ohn and lady Rest¬ 
less were wrong in suspecting each other 
of infidelity, but this misunderstanding 
made their lives wretched. Beverley was 
deeply in love with Belinda, and was 
wrong in his jealousy of her, but Belinda 
was also wrong in not vindicating herself. 
She knew that she was innocent, and felt 
that Beverley ought to trust her, but she 
gave herself and him needless torment 
by permitting a misconception to remain 
which she might have most easily re¬ 
moved. The old men were also wrong: 
Blandford, in promising his daughter in 
marriage to .sir William Bellmont's son, 
seeing she loved Beverley ; and sir 
William, in accepting the promise, seeing 
his son was plighted to Clarissa. A stiU 
further complication of wrong occurs : 
sir John wrongs Beverley in beheving him 
to be intriguing with bis wife; and lady 
Restless wrongs Belinda in supposing 
that she coquets mih hes husband ; lx>th 
were pure mistakes, all were in the wrong, 
but all in the end were set right, 

Wrongfliead {Sir F'rands), of Bum¬ 
per Hall, and M.P, for Guzzledown ; a 
country squire, who comes to town for 
the season with his wife, son, and eldest 
daughter. Sir Francis attends the House, 
but gives his vote on the wrong side; 
and he spends his money in the hope of 
obtaining a place under Government. His 
wife spends about £too a day on objects 
of no use. His son is on the point 
of marrying the “ cast mistress" of a 
swindler, and his daughter of marrying 
a forger; but Manly interferes to prevent 
these fatid steps, and sir Francis returns 
home to prevent utter ruin. 

Lady Wronghead, wife of sir Francla; 
a country dame, who comes to London, 
where the squanders money on worthless 
objects, and expects to get into “society." 
Happily, she u persuaded by Manly to 
return home before the afifairt of her nut- 
band are wholly desperate. 

Sfuire Pickard \ Wrangimd\ eldest 
son of idr Francis, a eoiimry bumpkin. 

Afiit fmny {WfmgMeai], eldest 
daui^ler of shr Frauds : a silly fid, who 
ihiiub it Wbuld he a fine tmog to be 
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called a “countess,*' and therefore be¬ 
comes the dupe of one Basset, a swindler, 
who calls himself a “ count.”— Vanbrugh 
and Cibber: The Provoked /fusband{i'7^). 

Wursburg^ on the Stein, Hochheim 
on the Main, and Bacharach on the Rhine 
grow the three best wines of Germany. 
The first is called Stein wine, the second 
hock, and the third muscadine. 

Wutberiue Heijrbta, a novel by 
Emily Bronte (1847). 

Wyckt. Henry Wyat was impri-soned 
by Richard III., and when almost 
starved, a cat appeared at the window- 
grating, and dropped a dove into his 
hand. This occurred day after day, and 
Wyat induced the warder to cook for 
him the doves thus wonderfully obtained. 

If Elijah the Tishbite, while he lay 
hidden at the brook Cherith, was fed by 
ravens, who brought “ brea#and flesh” 
every morning and evening.—1 Kings 
«vii. 6. 

In my Dictionary of Miracles, twenty- 
one similar examples are recorded, pp. 
136-129. 

Wylid (Andrew), ex-clerk of bailie 
Nicof Tarvie.— Sir W. Scott: Rob Roy 
(time, George 1 ). 

Wraebgwrtkuoher* the shield 
of itiog Arthur. — 2 he Mabinogion 
(“ Kilhwch and 01 wen,” twelfth ccii- 
tury). 

yrjn-kyu d« Wordd, the second 
pnnter in l.K)ndon (from 1491-15341, 
The first was Caxton {from 1476-1491). 
Wynkya de Worde assisted Caxton in 
the new art of printing. 

Wyo'inillE* Penusylvania, pur¬ 
chased by an American company from 
the Delaware Indians. It was settled by 
an American colony, but being subject 
to constant attacks from the savages, the 
colony armed in self-defence. In 1778 
most of die able-bodied men were called 
to join the army of Washington, and in 
the summer of that vear an armv of 
British and Indian allies, led by colonel 
Butler, attacked the settlement, ma^s- 
sac^ the inhabitants, and burnt their 
houses to the ground. 

*. * Campbetl has made this the subject 
of a poem entitled Gertrude tf Wpmng, 
but he miscalls the place WyWmg, and 
makes Brandt, instead of Budert the 
leader of attack. 


On Susquehana's side fair Wy'ominc, 

... otice th* lovelie.st land of all 
That sto the Atlantic wdve their morn restore. 
CatnpbeU: Gertrude of iVyanting, i, (1809). 

'Wyvill (William de), a steward of 
the field at the tournament.— Sir W, 
Seolt: Ivanhoe (lime, Richard I.)* 




Xan'adUL, a city mentioned by Cole¬ 
ridge in his Kubla Khan. The idea of 
this poem is borrowed from the Pilgrim* 
age by Purchas (1613}, where Xanadu is 
called “Xaindu. ” It is said to have 
occurred to Coleridge in a dream, but the 
dream was that of memory only. 

ZanthoB, the horse of Achillas. He 
spoke with a human voice, like Balaam's 
ass, Adrastos's horse (Arion), Fortunio’s 
horse (Comrade), Mahomet's “horse" 
(AJ Borak), Silleh's camel, the dog of the 
seven sleepers (Ratmir), the black pigeons 
of Dodona and Ammon, the king of 
serpents (Teraliha), the serpent which 
was cursed for tempting Eve, the talk¬ 
ing bird called bulbul-hezar, the little 
green bird of princess Fairstar, the Whim 
Cat, cum quibtisdam aliis. 

Th« moaraful Xauthus (s«ys the bard of old) 
or Poleus’ warlike tlio fortuae told. 

Ptttr Pindar IDt. Wolcotjr Tm Ltusitd, r. (rSogl. 

Zsuitimd (3 syl. ), wife of Socr&t8s ; 
proverbiafior a scolding, nagging, peevish 
wife. One day, after storming at the 
philosopher, she emptied a vessel of dirty 
water on his bead, whereupon Socrat^ 
iHraply remarked, "Ay, ay, we always 
look for rain after thunder. 

Zantippd (3 syl.}, daughter of 
Cimo'nos. She preserved the life of her 
old father in prison by suckling him. 
The guard marveUed tliat the old man 
held out so long, and, watching for the 
solution, discovered the fact. 

AT Euphra'sia, daughter of Evauder, 
preserved her aged father while in prison 
m a similar manner. (See G&jeciah 
Daughter, p. 446.) 

Xmviw de Belsimo# (Af. PhmfM, 
immortalised by hts self-devotion iu ad* 
ministering to the i^ague-stri^ea mt 
Marseilles (lyao-aa). 
f Other similar examples are Chartei 
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Borro'meo, cardinal and archbishop of 
Milan (1538-1584). St. Roche, who died 
in 1^27 from the plague caught by him 
in ms indefatigable labours in minister¬ 
ing to the plague-stricken at Piacenza. 
Mompesson was equally devoted to the 
people of Eyam. Our own sir John 
Lawrence, lord mayor of Ix)ndon, is less 
known, but ought to be held in equal 
honour, for supporting 40,000 dismissed 
servants in the great plague. 

Xenoc'ratea (4 ry/.). a Greek philo¬ 
sopher. The courtezan I^is made a 
heavy bet that she would allure him from 
his “ prudery ; ’* but after she had tried 
all her arts on him without success, she 
exclaimed, * I thought he bad been a 
living man, and not a mere stone.’* 

Do you think} am Xenocrates, or like thesuUan with 
marbleThere you leave (ue tiu-A-tiu with Mn. 
llallet, as if heart wete a rner* flmt. — Btnjamin 
Thiwt/Sfin Tht Strangtr, iv. * (i797)- 

X«rx6i denouneed (See Plu¬ 
tarch, Life of ThemistoclSst article “ Sea- 
Fights of Artemisium and Salamis.”) 

Mlnerra on the bounding prow 
Of Athena etood, and with the thunder's voice 
Denounced her terrors o& their Itnploua heads! thi 
Persians\ 

And shook her bumine «fis. Xerxes saw, 

From Heracle'um on the uiountain's heis^ht, 

Throned in her golden car ; he knew the sign 
Celestial, felt unrighteous hope forsake 
His faltering heart, and turned his face with shame, 
Akentidt • Hymn tfi the Naiads (1767). 

Xim6'n», daughter of count de Gor- 
mez. 'fhe count was slain by the Cid for 
insulting his father. Four times Ximdr a 
demanded vengeance of the king; but the 
king, perceiving that the Cid was in love 
with her, delayed vengeance, and ulti¬ 
mately she married him. 

Xit, the royal dwarf of Edward VI. 

Xury, a Moresco boy, servant to 
Robinson Crusoe.— Defoe: Adventurer of 
Robinson Crusoe (1719). 


Y, 

Y, called the "Samian letter,** It 
was used by Pythagoras of Samos as a 
symbol of the path of virtue, which is 
me, like the stem of the letter; but once 
divergent, the further the two lines are 
drawn the greater becomes the diver- 
gence. 


Ya'hoo, one of the human brutes 
subject to the Houyhnhnms [ Whin-himi\ 
or horses possessed of human intelligence. 
In this tale the horses and men change 
places . the horses are the chief and ruling 
race, and man the subject one,— Swift: 
Gulliver's Travels [lyoiS). 

Yajui and Maj^, the ^abian form 
of Gog and Magog, Gog is a tribe of 
Turks, and Magog of the GilAn (the Geli 
or Gel® of Ptolemy^ and Strabo). A 1 
Beid^wi says they were man-eaters. 
Dhu'lkamein made a rampart of red-hot 
metal to keep out their incursions. 

He mid to the workmen, ** Bring me iron in Urge 
pieces tin it fill up the snece between these two moun- 
teins . . . [McikI blow with your bellows till it make the 
Iren red hot." And ha said further, “ Bring me molten 
brass that I may pour upon it." When titls wall was 
finished, Gog ana Magog could not scale it, ncithei 
could they dig through it.—Salt: AI Kordn, xvili. 

Yakutak, in Siberia, affords an exact 
parallel to the story about Carthage. 
Dido, having purchased in Africa as much 
land as could be covered with a bull’s 
hide, ordered the hide to be cut into thin 
slips, and thus enclosed land enough to 
build Byrsa upon. This Byr.sa ("bulls 
hide") was the citadel of Carthage, round 
which the city grew. 

So with Yakutsk. The strangers l)ought 
as much land as they could encompass 
with a cow-hide, but, by cutting the hide 
Into slips, they encompassed enough land 
to build a city on. 

Yama, a Hindft deity, represented by 
a man with four arms riding on a bull. 

Thy great birth. O hone. U to be glorified, whether 
first springing from the firmament or from the water, 
inasmuch u thou hast neighed, thou hast the wing* of 
the fdcon, thou hast the limbs of the deer. Tritaliar* 
nessed the horse which wet given by Yema; Indre 
first mounted him; Gandhsrba seized his reins. Vasus. 
you fabricated the horse from the sim. Thou, O horse, 
art Ydma; thou art Aditye; thou art Trita; thou art 
isavxi.- Tht Rig t'utaAl 

Ya'men, lord and potentate of Pandl- 
lon (hell). — Hindu Mythology, 

What worse than this hath Yemen's tteli In store! 

SoHihty : Curt* v/Ktftmmrn, a ItBog). 

Yar'icOf a young Indian maiden with 
whom Thomas Inkle fell in love. After 
living with her as bis wife, he despicably 
sold her in Barbados as a slave* 

(The story is told by sir Richard 
Steele in The S^ctator^ tt\ and has been 
dramatized by George ColnMui under the 
title of Inkk and Yaricat 1787*) 

Tarroir or AekiiMa 
UansBus reeomniends the bmised leaves 
of cochnion yarrow as a most exceltel 
vulnerary and powerlii} styptic. 
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t The h$rmit gaOuti j] 

Til* y»rrt M. .^herewithaU b* stops th« wound-nu<tc 
gore. 

Drayten: Pelyolbton, xil, (16x3^. 

Xaorrow ( 7 'he Flower of). Mary Scott 
was so culled. 

Xatlirel), tbe ancient name of 
Medina. 


and the anniversary was kept by the 
Romans as a feie day, 

Yellow Aiver {The), of China, so 
called from its colour. The Chinese have 
a proverb : Such and such a thing will 
occur when the Yellow River runs clear, 
i.e. never. 


When I party of them *ald. *‘0 inhabitants of 
Yathreb, thwo is no place of security for you here, 
wherefore return home: *' a part of them asked leave 
of the prophet to depart ,—Ai Koran, xxxlil. 

Tdftr of tho Stars ( The), 90a; so 
called from a great shower of shooting 
stars, which appeared at the death of a 
Moorish king. 

Teaot, a novel by the Rev. C. 
Kingsley (1848). Its object is to show 
the spiritual perplexities of thoughtful 
minds, and the ferment of the rural popu> 
lation. 


YoUow Dwarf [The], a malignant, 
ugly imp, who claimed the orincess All> 
fair as his bride; and carrift her off to 
Steel Castle on his Spanish cat, the v^ 
day she was about to be married to the 
beautiful king of the Gold-Mmcs, The 
king of the Gold-Mines tried to rescuu her, 
and was armed by a p^ood siren with a 
diamond sword of magic power, by which 
he made bis way through every difficulty 
to the princess. Delighted at seeing his 
betrothed, he ran to embrace her, and 
dropped his sword. Yellow Dwarf, 
picking it up, demanded if Gold-Mine 
would resira the lady, and on his refusing 
CO do 90 , slew him with the magic sword. 
The princess, rushing forward to avert the 
blow, fell dead on the body of her dying 
lover, 

Y«tk)w Dvtjrf wM to caSed from hh comploxiiMi, «wi 
ttio oranr* tr«« he Hvod in.... If« were woodoa shoet, 
a coartn. y«Uow jacknt, and bad no hair to bid« 
ld» tafso •as%.-—C 0 mUss 4 BtAutnoy . Faxry TaUs 
f• TlwYdIUm Dwarf." »«•*). 


ToUow RiTor ( The). The Tiber was 
called Flavus Tihiris, because the water 
is much discoloured with yellow sand. 


Vortldbttt npidls «c multa lUrus artna. 

KirgSi: MH€id,efLws. 

WkQc Bowt tho Voflow Rivor. 

WMWttaitdt tho Sacxod flUl, 

Ho proud Ida* of QutetQit lisiBS 
Sh^ havo tuch honour ttiU. 

Hiamntay * La^$ ('* Batthtoftho Lako RofUtao.** iS 4 »l. 

The “Saewd Hill” {Mans Sacer), 
•o called because it was held sacred by the 
Roman people, who retired thither, M by 
^iuos; and refused to return home till 
Ihcik debts were femltted, and the trt- 
bunes of the people weremnde recognised 
magistracoi 01 Rome. On the 15th Tuly 
ini lom^the battle of the lake RegiUus, 


Yellow Water (The), a water which 
possessed this peculiar property: If only 
a few drops were put into a basin, no 
matter how large, it would produce a 
complete and beautiful fotmtain, which 
would always fill the basin and never 
overflow it.— Arabian Nights, 

IT In the fairy talc of Chery and Fair- 
star, by the comtesse D'Aulnoy, “the 
dancing water” did the same (i68a). 

Much of Bacon'* life wa$ passed in a visionary world 
. . . amidst buildina* more sumptuous than tho palace 
of Aladdin, and fountains more wonderful than Uia 
ffilden water of Parizade Macaulay. 

Yellowloy (/l/r*. Triptolemus), the 
factor, an cxi^eri mental ^riculturist of 
Stourburgh or Harfra. 

Mistress Baby or Barbary Yellowley, 
sister and housekeeper of Triptolemus. 

Old Jasper Yellowley, father of Trip- 
tolcmus and Barbary. — Sir W, Scott: 
The Pirate (time, William III.). 

Yellowness, jealousy. Nym says 
(referring to Ford), “I will possess him 
with yellowness.” — Shakespeare: Merry 
Wives of Windsor, act i. sc. 4 (x6oi). 

Yellowplnsh ( The Memoirs of Mr,), 
a scries of humorous sketches by W. M, 
Thackeray. Mr. Yellowplush is a West* 
end footman, who is supposed to write 
the sketches. 

Ye'men, Arabia Felix. 

Beautirui ar« the maids that gfide 
On summer ex-es throus^ Yemeo'k dalet. 

Moer* ; Lalio jRooMk (** The Fue<Wor*hjppe(a,*’ ztzy^, 

Yenadis’se, an idler, a gambler; also 
an Indian fop. 

With niy nets you never help me; 

At the door my nets are hang:tiig:. 

Go and wring them, yeoadisce. 

L*n£/iiiaef ; HiawaCka, vL (rISS)* 

Ysad^rs (Sydney), the nom de plumg 
of Sydney Dobefl (1824-1874). 

(“ Yendys” is merely the >umdSydsuy 
reversed.) 

Yoomaji'a Tala ( Tke), the thineentll 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tates, (See 
Chanounrs Ykmshbs Tale, p. X94*} 

Yera'ti, son of Qutftra and Moundouw 
His father and motw were of theOuarftiii 
race, and the only ones who escaped a 
small-pox plague which infested that pact 
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Ireland. When sir Tristram was 
wotmded in fighting for his uncle Mark, 
he went to Ireland, and was cured by the 
Fair Ysolde. On his return to Cornwall, 
he gave his uncle such a glowing account 
of the young princess that he was sent to 
propose offers of marriage, and to conduct 
the lady to Cornwall. The brave young 
knight and the fair damsel fell in love with 
each other on their voyage, and, although 
Vsolde married king Mark, she retained 
to the end her love for sir Tristram. 
King Mark, jealous of his nephew, 
banished him from Cornwall, and he went 
to Wales, where he performed prodigici 
of valour. In time his uncle invited him 
back to Cornwall, but, the guilty inter¬ 
course being renewed, he was banished a 
second time. Sir Tristram now wandered 
over Spain, Ermonie, and Brittany, win¬ 
ning golden opinions by his exploits. In 
Brittany he married the king's daughter, 
Ysolde or Ysonde ^ /Ai White Hand^ 
but neither loved her nor lived with her. 
The rest of the tale is differently told by 
different authors. Some say he returned 
to Cornwall, renewed his love with Ysolde 
thi Fair, and was treacherously stabbed 
by his uncle Mark. Others say he was 
severely wounded in Brittany, and seat 
for his aunt, but died before her arrivaL 
When Ysolde the hoard of his death, 
she died of a broken heart *, and king 
Mark buried them both in one grave, over 
which be planted a rose bush and a vine. 

Tsolde or Tsonde or Taeult af the 

White Hand, daughter of the king of 
Brittany. Sir Tristram married her for 
her name's sake, but never loved her nor 
lived with her, because he loved his aunt 
Ysolde the Fair (the young wife of king 
Mark), and it was a point of chivalry for 
a knight to love only one woman, Whether 
widow, wife, or maid. 

T«olt or Isold. The French form 
is Yseulte or Ystntde; and the Italian 
form is Isolte. Tennyson spells the word 
/spH in The Last Tournament. 

Tteii# [E*te/-ne\ New Forest, in 
Hampshire. 

So wlum two bowrt la wild YMnd brad. 

Or m fatteoiaag chtstnutt fed, 

Gwulk tbeii' ibiurp tuiks, end with equal fire, 

OleMtte the retsu of some tuxunous ralte, 
lA hiedc flood thejr wallow e’er end o er. 

Titt tlMk: enaed Jew* diatUl with Iden md gmrn. 

Gay : TrMm, ttL 4s 

TnMd^tMtoiis chief of theAz'tecas, 
tho mightiest in battle and wisest in 
oonneiL He luooeeded Co'anocot'sin (5 
as king of the tribe, and led the 


people from the south of the Missouri to 
Mexico.—.S'o«/Aey.* (1805). 

Trea ( 5 /.), of whom it was written— 

Sanettn Ito arat Brito, 

Adrocitua, et non latro, 

Ret mtranda populo. 

St. Yves (x syl.) was of the laud of BlaC 
Aa advocate, yet not a thief. 

A stretch on popular bolief. 

jr. C B. 

Tvetot \^Eve-toe\ a town in Nor¬ 
mandy ; the lord of the town was called 
le rei eT Yvetot. The tale is that Ootaire 
son of Clovis, having slain the lord of 
Yvetot before the high altar of Soissons, 
made atonement to the heirs by conferring 
on them the title of hinjr, Bdranger says 
this potentate is little known in history, 
but his character and habits were not 
peculiar. “He rose late, went to bed 
early, slept without caring for gloir, made 
four meals a day, lived in a thatched 
house, wore a cotton night-cap instead of 
a crown, rode on an ass, and bis only law 
was * charity begins at home.' ** 

n dtxit UD rui d‘Yv«t»t 
Peu conus duns lltiatolm; 

Sc Icvnnt Urt. sc couchant tflt. 

Dormant fort hicn mm ctoiiu, 

Et couroniU par jeannetos 
D*u8 simple bonnet de coton. 

Dltfin: 

Oh 1 oh 1 oh 1 eh t Ah 1 sh I ah 1 eh i 
Quol bon pe^ loi c‘ 4 utt} Ui I IS t tt I 

if/rauver. 

A kJnx there waa, “ rol dTvetot** dept. 

But little known In story, 

Went soon te bed, till davlig^ht siepi, 

And soundly without glory. 

His reynl brow in cotton cap 
Weukf Janaet, whan He took bis uap, 

Enwrap. 

Ohlohiohlobl Abinbiahinbt 
Whnt king luorn famonat Ija! la 1 la 1 

A C #. 

Twaiae aii 4 Gmwia, the English 
version of "Owain and the Lady of the 
Fountain." The English version was 
taken from the French of Chrestien de 
Troyes, and was published by Ritsoii 
(twelfth cent^). The Welsh tale isi s 
the Mabinogion, There is also a Geman 
version by Hartmann von der Aue, a 
minnesinger (beginning of Oiirtec^ 
century). There are also Bavariati and 
Danlih veniona. 


S. 

SAlmvall, a kamed Italtan commen¬ 
tator on works connected with the Ar^ 
totelian system of pAthoaophy (153^- 
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iUid ftlU I iMdd with Zftbarwii . . . 

Stttfll notinf'books :««nd itill my spaniel slept 

Al Iwngth he waked and yavrnea ; and by yon sky, 

For aught 1 know, he knew as much as 1 . 

AI«rri»n (died vd34)- 

SaMdilUl, the name in Martial for 
which “ Dr. Fell ” was substituted by 
Tom Brown, when set by the dean of 
Christ Church to translate the lines— 

Non ano to, ZaMdl, nec possum <Ucere quaio} 

Hod tantuni possum dicer#, non amo te. 

1 loro thee not. Zabidius-- 
Yot cannot tell ttiee why : 

8ut tikis 1 may moat truly say, 

I loee thee not. not I. 

jr.c/.. 

Imitated thus—- 

I At not like thee. Hi Fell— 

The reason wliy, I cannot tell: 

But this I know, and know fitll weU, 

1 do KOI like I>r. F«U. 

T»m Brtmu isuthor of Dialog^s t/Uu iVesQ. 

2 abir (Ai\. So the Mohammedans 
call mount Sinai. 

When Moses came at our apj^lnted time, and his 
Lord spake unto liim, he satd, “O X.ord, show me I'hy 
■tory, that I may behold 1 heo:** and^ed answered, 
* Thoo shah is no wise behold Me; tap look towards 
this mounuui \Ai IaSxr\ and if it nand firm in its 
place, then shan thou see me,** But When the Lord 
nppeared with glory. Uie mount was reduced to dust.— 
Ai Ktrdn, vii. 

Zftb'lllo&, a Tew, the servant of Hip- 
polyta a rich lady wantonly in love with 
Araoldo. Amolcio is contracted to the 
chaste Zeno'cia, who. in turn, is basely 
pm^ued by the governor count Qo'dio.— 
yokn FUtchgr: The Custom of the Country 

(1647)- 

SaVeliu, same as Diabolus. 

Gsy MWt have w« had to-night srith Zabulut. 

L»rA UyUm * Mmrtld, rili. (1890). 

SMOOO'i*! king of Mosambique, who 
received Vasco da Gama and his crew 
with great hospitality, believing them 
to be Mohammedans, but when he as> 
certained that they were Christians, he 
tried to destroy them. — Camoens : Lusiad, 

i. ii 

ZMltarlaf one of the three ana¬ 
baptists who induced John of Levdeii to 
join the revolt of Westphalia and noil Mid. 
On the arrival of the emperor, they be> 
trayed their dupe, but perished with him 
in the flames of the burning palace.— 
A/eyirher: /Ve/ii/r (184^. 

Zlidigt tb® * novel 

^ Voltinrei Zadig is a wealthy young 
dd^ioniaiit and the object of the novel 
is to show that the events of life are 
beyond human oontroL 

hdethod of JMigt drawing infarences 
from dose observation. A man who had 
lost his camel ashed Zadig If he had seen 
It. Zndig replied, ** You mean a came) 


with one eye, and defective teeth. 1 
suppose? No, I have not seen it, but it 
has strayed towards the west.'* Being 
asked how he knew these things if he had 
not seen the beast, “Well enough,'* he 
replied. * I knew it had but one eye, 
because it cropped the grass only on one 
side of the road. I knew it had lost 
some of its teeih, because the grass was 
not bitten clean off. I knew it had strayed 
westward, by its footprints.” 

Zadlciel (3 syl.), angel of the planet 
Jupiter, "-/rwfj /4 MythoTof^y, 

ZadlcieX, the pseuduayiu ot Mr. Aine 1 
James Pearce. 

ZaidoG, in Dry den's satire of Absalom 
and Achitophel, is Sancroft archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Zadoc the prieat, whom shunaing power uiii piece, 

Hb lowly mind advmnced to Da^a’g grace. 

Ft. 1. Set, tee (tSSil. 

Zaide (2 syl,), a young slave, who 
pretends to have been ill-treat^ by 
Adraste (a syl), and runs to don P^dre 
for protection. (For the rest, Adb aste, 
n, la) — Moliire Le Sicilien ou 
l!A mour Peintre (1667), 

Zaira, the mother of Eva Wentworth. 
She is a brilliant Italian, courted by de 
Courcy. When deceived by him, she 
meditates suicide, but forbears, and sees 
Eva die tranquilly, and the faithless de 
Courcy perish of remorse.— Rev. C* R0 
Maturin Women (a novel, 1822). 

Zakkum or AI Zakk&m, the tree of 
death, rooted in bell, as the tree of life 
was in Eden. It is called In the Korin 
*' the cursed tree " (ch. xvii.). The fruit 
is extremely bitter, and any great evil or 
bitter draught is figurativmy called ml 
Zakkdrn. The damned eat its bitter 
fruits and drink scalding hot water (ch. 
xzxvii.). 

The unaltayable bittemoa 
or Zaccouo«‘a fVuit accumt. 

SettSSUyt Thmia 4 » DfMrtytTt vtt. «• (t|Wl> 

ft thb a better eotertainmeu. or b U of tht tnw • 
A/itenin, JuxvO. 

hither of Roustam, tw* Rostam 
(f.v.). (See also Rodhavkr, p. 925.) 

Zambo, the issue of an Indian and a 
negro. 

ZwtlsilUo (J^ Cieopkas Lmndro 
PereM)^ the person carried through th© 
atr by Asmodaus to the steeple of Sc 
Smlvftdor, and shown, in a motnent ©I 
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lime, the interior of every private dwell¬ 
ing around .—Lesagi : The Devil on Tteo 
Sticis (1707). 

Cleaving air at a greater rate than don Cleophas 
Leandro Feres Zaabnuo and his famUlar.-%OicA^ 
73b OU CwrUsity Shtf (it 4 o). 

MnmliMxir' (Al), that extreme cold 
to which the wicked shall be exposed 
after they leave the flames of hell or have 
drunk of the boiling water there.— Sale: 
Al ICardn, vi. (notes). 

Sam'ora, youngest of the three 
daughters of Balthazar. She is in love 
with Rolando, a young soldier, who 
fancies himself a woman-hater. (See 
Rolando, p, 928.)— Tobin: The Honey¬ 
moon (1804). 

2 Samti, the Chinese mandarin. His 
wife was Mandanft {g. v.). —Murphy : The 
Orphan China (1761). 

Zanffa, the revengeful Moor, the ser¬ 
vant 01 don Alonzo. The Moor hates 
Alonzo for two reasons (i) because he 
killed his father, and (2) because he struck 
him on the cheek; and although Alonzo 
has used every endeavour to conciliate 
Zanga, the revengeful Moor nurses his 
bate and keeps it warm. The revenge he 
wreaks is (zl to poison the friendship 
which existed between Alonzo and don 
Carlos by accusations against the don, 
and (a) to embitter the love of Alonzo for 
Leonora his wife. Alonzo, out of jealousy, 
has his friend killed, and Leonora makes 
away with herself. Having thus lost bis 
best beloved, Zanga tells bis dupe he has 
been imposed upon, and Alonzo, mad 
with grief, stabs himself. Zanga, content 
with the mischief he has done, is taken 
away to executioa— Young: The Revenge 
(xyai). 

•. * Zanga " was the great character of 
Henry Mossop {172^x77$), It was also 
a favounte part with J. Kemble (1757- 
x8s3). 

a fabulous island near 
India ; probably the same as Zanguebar 
(Zanzib^) on the east coast of Africa. 

SaaaoUi hero and title of a novel 
by I(Wd Lytton. Zaooni is supposed to 
possess the power of communicating 
with spirits, prolonging life, and pro- 
dnoing gold, sllier, and predoits stones 
(1842}: 

Saaay of BotetO. George Canning 
was so called by Charles Lamb in a 
eonnct printed In The Champion news- 
papa^, Posterity has not endorsed the 


judgment or wit of this calumny (1770- 
1827). 

Zaphimri, the “orphan of China," 
brought up by Zamti, under the name of 
Etan. 


Er« jrvt tli« fo« bant tn, 

** Zuntl." wld *' prwMnr* mr crsdled Uifkmt; 

S«T« him flrom I train kb voutk t« virtti* . . .” 

H« could no more) tke cradl spoilor Mbod kla, 

And dragfod ay king, from yondor altar draggad him, 
Her* on taa bload^itaiaad pav*m«nt; whUe tne quean 
And her dear fondlhifi, la one mangled keap, 

Died in aach otkar’g arms. 

Murrhy : Tk 4 ^CMnm, HI. i (1761). 


Zaplma, son of Alc&nor chief of 
Mecca. He and his sister Palmira, being 
taken captives in infancy, were brought 
up by Mahomet, and 2 ^phna, not know¬ 
ing Palmira was his sister, fell in love 
with her, and was in turn beloved. When 
Mahomet laid siege to Mecca, he em¬ 
ployed Zaphna to assassinate Alcanor, 
ana when he had committed the deed, 
discovered that it was his own father he 
had killed. Zaphna would have revenged 
the deed on Mahomet, but died of poison, 
-^Miller : Mahomet the Impostor (1740). 

ZiipoUtofl (3 sylX in More's Utopia, 
means the Swiss. They are described as 
a half-savage race, hired by the Utopians 
as mercenaxy soldiers. 

Bara, an African queen, intensely ia 
love with Osmyn (g.v.).—Cwgrwz: Tko 
Mourning Bride (1697). 

*. * '' Zam " was one of the great cha¬ 
racters of Mrs. Siddons (Z755-X031). 

Bara (in French, Zafrv), the heroine 
and title of a tragedy by Voltaire (1733). 
adapted for the English stage by Aaron 
Hill (1735). ^ daughter of 

Lusignan a’Outremer king of Jerusalem 
and brother of Ncrestan. Twenty years 
ago, Lusignan and his two children 
had been taken captives. Ncrestan was 
four years old at the time; and Zara, a 
mere infant, was brought up in the 
seraglio. Osman the siutan fdl in love 
with her, and promised to make her his 
sultana; and as Zara loved him for him¬ 
self, her happiness seemed complete. 
Nerestan, having been sent to France to 
obtain ransoms, returned at this crisis, 
and Osman fancied that he ohierved a 
familiarity between Zara and Nerestan, 
which roused his suspleiona Several 
things occurred to confirm them, and at 
last a letter was intercepted, appointing a 
rendezvous between diem in a “secret 
passage** cf the seraglio. Osman met 
^a in the passsge^ and stabbed her to 
^ the heart Nerestan was soon i«kied« and 
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being brought before the iu1tan» told him 
he had slain his sister, and the sole object 
of his interview was to inform her of her 
father's death, and to bring her his dying 
blessing. Osman now saw his error, 
commanded all the Christian captives to 
be set at liberty, and stabbed himself. 

Zaramilla, wife of Tinacrio king of 
Nficomicon, in Egypt. He was told that 
his daughter would succeed him, that she 
would be dethroned by the giant Panda- 
hlando, but that she would had in Spdn 
^e gallant knight of Mancha, who 
would redress her wrongs and restore her 
to her throne.— Cervantes: Den Quixote, 
I. iv. 3 (i6os). 

Zaraph, the angel who loved Kama. 
It was Kama's desire to love intensely 
and to love holily; but as she fixed her 
love on an angel and not on God, she 
was doomed to abide on earth till the day 
of consummation. Tlien both and 

Zampb will be received into the realms 
of everlasting love.— Moore: Loves of the 
AngiU (1822). 

ZaubarflotO {DU), a magic flute, 
which had the power of inspiring love. 
When bestowed by the powers of dark¬ 
ness, the love it inspired was sensual 
love; but when by the powers of light, 
it be^me subservient to the very highest 
and holiest purposes. It guided Tami'no 
and Parai'na through all worldly dangers 
to the knowledge of divine truth (or the 
mysteries of Isis).— Mozart: DU Zauher- 
HSU (1791). 

SMa {Araiilla), in Shadwell's comedy 
Tho Fair Quaker of Deal (1617!. 

(This comedy was alter^ by E, 
Thompson in 1720.) 

Zadaldak, one of general Harrison's 
servants.— Sir W. Scott: Woodstock 
(tmie, Commonwealth). 

Zt'grie and tha Abenoerra'ges 

\A*•ven-co^rah*-ke\ an historic romance, 
professing to be history, and printed at 
Alcala la x6o4. It was extremely popu¬ 
lar, and had a host of imitations. 

Zold, Mahomet's freedman. **Tbe 
prophet" adopted him as his son, and 

g ftve him Zeinab (orZenobia) fiar a wife ; 

ut falling In love with her himself, Zeid 
gave her up to the prophet. She was 
Mahomet's cousin, and within the pro¬ 
hibited degrees, according to the K^n. 

Zotzab or Zsnobia, wife of Zeid 
Mahomei*s freedman and adopted son. 


She was the daughter of Amtma, 
Mahomet's aunt. 

Zai'nab (2 syU), wife of HodeiVah (3 
syi. ) an Arab. She lost her husband and 
all her children, except one, a boy named 
Thal'aba. Weary of life, the angel of 
death took her while Thalaba was yet a 
youth.— Southey: Thalaba the Destrt^er 

Zelou'oug or Zaleucua, a Locren- 
sian lawgiver, who enacted that adulterers 
should be deprived of their eyes. His 
own son being proved guilty, Zeleucus 
pulled out one of his own eyes, and one 
of his son’s eyes, that “ two eyes might 
be paid to the law."— Valerius MaxU 
mus: De Factis Dictisque, v. 5, ccL 3. 

How nuiny now will tread Zeleucus’ steps 

Gasc»i£H€ : Tht SU<k Gias (died XS77 

Ztl'ica, the betrothed of Azim. When 
it was rumoured that he had been slain in 
battle, Zelica joined the haram of the Veiled 
Prophet as * * one of the elect of paradise." 
Azim returned from the wars, discovered 
her retreat, and advised her to flee with 
him, but she told him that she was now 
the prophet's bride. After the death of 
the prophet, Zelica assumed his veil, and 
Azim, thinking the veiled figure to be the 
prophet, rushed on her and killed her.— 
Moore: Leila Rookh (*• The Veiled Pro¬ 
phet,” etc., 1817). 

Zelin, the daughter of a Persian officer. 
She was engaged to a man in the middle 
age of life, but just prior to the wedding 
he forsook her for a richer bride. The 
father of Zelis challenged him, but was 
killed. Zelis now took lodging with a 
courtezan, and went with her to Italy; 
but when she discovered the evil courses 
of her companion, she determined to be¬ 
come a nun, and started by water for 
Rome. She was taken captive by cor¬ 
sairs, and sold from master to master, 
till at length Hingpo rescued her, and 
made her his mle,--Goldsmith: A Citium 
of the World (1759). 

Zdlma'aa (3 syL), the assumed name 
of F^ocl^ when he put on female attire. 
—Sir Sidney: Arcadia (1590). 

sir Philip b«i pnierrcd muA a suitchloti dvoonta 
that Pytodla* manhaod mmm ae atahi fair UStm 
•ffftininacy of 

Zelu'oo, the only son of a noble 
Sicilian family, accomplished and fiaset- 
natmg, but spoilt by maternal indidgmioe, 
and at length rioting in dissipation. In 
spite of h& gaiety of manner, he Is a 
standing testimony that misery actioiii- 
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panics vice.— Dr* John Moore : Zeluco (a 
novel, 1786). 

Ze'mia, one of the four who, next in 
authority to U'riel, preside over our earth. 
^Klopstock: The Messiah^ iii. (1748). 

Zamsem, a fountain at Mecca. The 
Mohammedans say it is the very spring 
which God made to slake the thirst of 
Ishmael, when Hagar was driven into the 
wilderness by Abrs^am. A bottle of this 
water is considered a very valuable pre¬ 
sent, even by princes. 

Th«ra w«r6 a}s» • gfAt many bottieiv of water from 
he fooataio of Zemaem, at Mecca.~.>fre#('AW Nig-MSt 
** The Purveyor's Story ’*). 

Zsmiem, a well where common 
believers abide who are not equal to 
prophets or martyrs. The prophets go 
direct to paradise, and the latter await 
ihe resurrection in the form of green 
birds*— Sa/e: AI Korhn. 

Zenel'ophou, the beggar-girl who 
married king Cophet'ua of Africa* She 
is more generally called Penerophon.— 
Shakespeare : Lows Ladour^s Lost^ act iv. 
sc. I (1594). 

Zenjabil, a stream in paradise, flowing 
from tie fountain Salsabil The 

word means “ginger.” 

Thttir attendaata [in j^mrmdistX ahmll go tound with 
TcaseU of ailTwr, . . . and thorn anall bo givoo to thoui 
to drink cups of wlno mixod with too wator of 
JteiU«tjk--sSa/k * AS AVrtfn, Ixxvi. 

Zenobift, queen of Palmyra, who 
claimed the title of “ Queen of the East.” 
,She was defeated by Aurelian and taken 
prisoner in A.D. 273. 

Ztiio'oia» daughter of Cbari'no, and 
the chaste troth-^ght wife of Amoldo. 
While Aitioldo is wantonly loved by the 
rich HippolVa, Zenoda is dishonourably 
pursued by the governor count Clo'dio.— 
Fletcher: The Custom the Country 
■(» 647 )- 

ZopbaUiidaf * youiig ladv who has 
tastM the delights of aLonoon season, 
taken back to her home in the country, to 
find enf^yineiit in needlework, dull aunts, 
nod rooks. 

eOmtt 


a cherub who detected Satan 
equattifif in the garden, and broj^ht \iim 
before Gabriel the archangel. Ine word 
moans “searcher pf secrets." Milton 


T. .MtS te. Mo ra*^ ud Mm*. 

S « aniM. and apiA h«r|b)li»ry tm, 

iMveotd aaffa* tiilta with hir aiiocMa, 

* -- ‘ w ciock*jMict dia» wuiet kl imm 

U jm* htmmt 


makes him “ihe guardian angel of para¬ 
dise- ' 

Ithuri«i and Zephon, with wtngad spaed 

Search thro' this garden, leave unsearched He nook ; 

But chiefly where those two fair creatures lodge, 

New laid perhaps asleep, secure of harm. 

MuOm ; Par adist /.ex/, iv. 788 (iMsi* 

Zeph.jr. (See Morgane, p. 736.) 

Zerbinotto (3 syL)* the daughter of 
Argantc (2 syl.), stolen from her parents 
by gipsies when four years old, and 
brought up by them. (For the talc, see 
Li^andre, p, 602,) — Moltkre: Les Four- 
heries dc Scapin (1671). 

ZerbT&o, son of the king of Scotland, 
and intimate friend of Orlando. — Ariosto: 
Orlando Furioso (1516). 

Zerli'na, a rustic beauty, who was 
about to be married to Masctto, when 
don Giovanni allured her away under the 
promise of making her a fine lady.— 
Motart: Don Giovanni (opera, 1787), 

ZarU'na, in Auber's opera of Fra 
Diavolo (1830). 

Zosbot, daughter of the sage Oucha 
of Jerusalem. She had four husbands at 
the same time, viz. Abdal Motallab (the 
sage), Yaarab (the jud|[e), Abou'teleb (a 
doctor of law), and Temimdari (a soldier). 
Zesbet was the mother of the prophet 
Mahomet Mahomet appeared to her 
before his birth in the form of a venerable 
old man, and said to her— 

** You k»vo found favoux boforo AlUa. Look opoo 
mo I I am Mahomot, tho |n;«ai Mond of God, ho who 
Is to onllghtoa U|o oaxth. Thy vinuoa, Zaabot, asMl kby 
beauty hsTO mado mo prefex thoo to all tho daimhlofB 
of Mecca. Thou ahalt for the future be named Aaedbta 

K x],*. Thea, ttaxaing to tho huabaadi, ho sahl, ** You 
▼e eeott OMi Ihe is yours, aad you are hors. LsWr, 
thea, with a hoW aau to Mug am kato the wood to 
enihrhtea It. Al aaoa who s^ foUow the lawwhkh 1 
shall proBCh. Bwy have four wivaa; but Zesbot shall bo 
the only woman udio shall be lawmBy the wifisef four 
husbands et enco. It la tho loast privCIace I eea grant 
tihe woman of whoinl choose to bo lMWa.”-«€S«wSi dc 
Cmyltu: CSrienSmt TmU§ (“Histoiy of the ol 
Ifabomat,^ 1743!. 

J l'he mother of Mahomet is generally 
led Amina, not Aminta.) 

Zarns (1 syl,\ the Grecian Tupiter. 
The word was once applied to the blue 
finnament, the upper s^. the arch of 
light; but In Homeric mythology» Zeus 
is king of gods and men; the oemsdous 
emboaiment of the central authoritir and 
administrative intelligence which holds 
sutes togeth^; the supreme mler; the 
sovereign source of law and order; the 
fountain of Justice, and final arbiter of 
disputes, 

, Zomsdo amd INurrlMiii'lonv ;ln a 
contest of ikilh Zetads pelntea some 
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(grapes so naturally that birds pecked at 
them. Confident of success, Zeuxis said 
to his rival, **Now let Parrhasios draw 
I aside his curtain, and show us ku pro¬ 
duction.** “You behold it already/’ 
replied Parrhasios, *' and have mistaken 
ii for real drapery,” Whereupon the 
prise was awarded to him, for Zeuxis 
had deceived the hrds, but Parrhasios 
had deoeived Zeuxit^ 

If Myro's painting of a cow was mis¬ 
taken by a herd of bulls for a living 
animal; and Apeli6s's painting of the 
hone Bucephalos deceived sevei^ mares, 
who ran about it neighing. 

^ Quintin Matsys. of Antwerp, fell 
in love with Lisa, daughter of Johann 
Mandyn; but Mandvn vowed his daugh¬ 
ter should marry only an artist. Matsys 
studied painting, and brought his first 
picture to show Lisau Mandyn was not 
ut home, but had left a picture of his 
favourite pupil Frans Floris, reprinting 
the “fallen angels,” on an easel, ^^uintin 
painted a bee on the outstretched limb; 
and when Mandyn returned he tried to 
brush it off, whereupon the deception 
was discovered. The old man’s heart 
was moved, and he gave Quintin his 
daughter in marriage, saying, “ You are 
a true artist, greater than Johann Man- 
dyiL*’ 

Velasqukz painted a Spanish ad¬ 
miral so true to life that king Felipe IV., 
entering the studio, thoueht the pointing 
was the admiral, and spoke to it as such, 
reproving the supposed officer for being 
in the studio wasting his time, when he 
ought to have been with the fleet. 

beloved by Hamuel a brutish 
sot Ziiioh rejected bis suit, and Hamuel 
vowed Yengeance Accordingly, he gave 
out that Zillah had intercourse with the 
devil, and she was condemned to be 
burst olive. God averted the flames, 
which consumed Hamuel, but JUitah 
stood unharmed ; and the stake to which 
she was bound threw forth white roses, 
“the first ever seen on earth since para¬ 
dise was lost”—» 5 oiff/ley. (See Roao, 
p, 933, coi a, last art.) 

nmmMvmMM {Aifam), the old 
burgher of Soleure; one of the Swiss 
deputies to Charles “the Bold” of Bur- 
gundy.—5ir W. Scati: Anm 9f GH§r- 
fAr»ii (lime, Edward IV.). 

one of the six Wise Men of 
the. Eo^ hid by the i^uiding star to Jesus. 


Zirnd ttught the iXMple, but they treated him with 
contentpt 1 yet. when dyine, he fireveled ew one oi 
them, andihea expired.->A^/4See4: .• 731 m SfarafoA, v. 


Zimri, in Dryden’s satire of Ahsal^m 
tLfid Ackitopkel, is the second duke of 
Buckingham. As Zinnri conspired against 
Asa king of Judah, so the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham “ formed parties and joined fac¬ 
tions.”—1 Kingi xvi. 9. 

Sem* of the chieA were princes In the taad: 

1 » the &rsk rank of thee# did Zimri ■tend,'- 
A man to vertout that be teemed to be 
Not one, but all manklnd’t epitowiA; 

Stie In opinien, alwaye in the wreak, 

Wat everything by turns, and notbTng long. 

Pt. L 54$-S9 o 


81x16131 [Mohammed), king of Syria, 
tributary to tW caliph Haroun-al-Raschid; 
of very humane disposition .—AraHan 
Nights {“ Ganem, the Slave of Love 


Zineu'nh, in Boccaccio’s Decameron 
/day II, Nov. 9), is the “Imogen” of 
bhsLkcspwe's Cymbtline. She assumed 
male attire with the name of Sicurano 
da Finals (Imogen assumed male attire 
and the name Fidels); Zineura’s husband 
was Bernard Lornellin, and the villain 
was Ambrose (Imogen’s husband was 
Posthflmus Leon&tus, and the villain 
lachimo). In Shakespeare, the British 
king Cymbeline takes the place assigned 
by Boccaccio to the sultan. 


ZliOcft or Zixka, John of Troernov, 
a Bohemian nobleman, leader of the 
Hussites. He fought under Henry V. at 
Agincourt His sister had been seduced 
by a monk; and whenever he beard the 
shriek of a catholic at the stake, he called 
it “bis sister's bridal song.” The story 
goes that he ordered his skin at death to 
be made into drum-heads (i36o>i4a4). 

•,' Some say that J ohn of Troeznov 
was called “ Zlska” because be was “one- 
eyed ; ” but that is a mistake—^Ziska was a 
family name, and does not mean “one- 
eyed,” either lb the Polish or the Bo¬ 
hemian language. 


For errwry pogw of paper shall a hide 
Of srours be stretched as parchment on a dnua, 
like Ziska s sldn, to bMt alann to all 
Refractory vassals. 

Byrtn : Wermtr, I. (ySas). 
But be It ns It is, the time may come 
His name {AhipsAwiw*#] shall beat Ih* Slerm Itfce ZblcnV 
drum. 

Bymm: Age ir (rSti|. 


Zohoidg half-sister of 

Amln6. She bad two wers, who were 
turned into little black dogs by way of 
punishmentflarcostingZobeid^and “the 
prince” from the petrified city into the 
sea. ZobeidI was rescued by the “ faivy 
serpent,” who hod metoraoi^osed dw 
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two sisters, and Zobeidd was enjoined to 
give the two dogs a hundred lasnes every 
day. Ultimately, the two dogs were re¬ 
stored to their proper forms, and married 
two calenders, ‘ ‘ sons of kings ; *' Zobcidfi 
married the caliph Haroun-al-Raschid; 
and Amind was restored to Amin, the 
caliph's SOD, to whom she was almdy 
maxntd.--Arabian Nights (*' History of 
Zobeidd”), 

N.B.-—While the caliph was absent 
from Bagdad, Zobeidd caused his favour¬ 
ite (named Fetnab) to be buried alive, for 
which she was divorced. — Arabian 
Nights (" Ganem, the Slave of Love"). 

Zodiac. The twelve signs of the 
Zodiac are associated with the twelve 
Roman deities, thus— 


spring, 

Tbtt^Rafft is wise Minerva's tlfiL 
Tb« Bui/ to V'enus w« assifn. 

The Twins to Phoebus the divine. 


Sumtfur, 

Mercury the Crai delights. 

For Jupiter the Lion ^hts. 
Ceres the Virgin's care Invites. 


Autumn. 

Vulcan the equal Balance brings. 
For warlike Mars the Scar/>ia» 
To dawn Sagittarius clings. 


/ViHtxr. 

The Goat to Vesta we allot. 

Juno prefers the IJ'ater fot. 

And Neptune has his Fuhes got. 


B. C, B, 


ZcliaJc, the giant who keeps the 
“ mouth of helL” He was the fifth of the 
Pischdadian dynasty, and was a lineal 
descendant of Shedid king of Ad. He 
murdered his predecessor, and invented 
both flaying men alive and killing them 
by crucihxion. The devil kiss^ him 
on the shoulders, and immediately two 
serpents grew "out of his back and fed 
constantly upon him. He was dethroned 
by the famous blacksmith of Ispahan', 
and appointed by the devil to keep hell- 
^te.— jyD^Mot: Bibliothiqtu OritntaU 

Zoluurfk the oueen of love, and mother 
oi mischief. When Harftt and Mardt 
were sdected bv the host of heaven to be 
judgei Oft eartit, they judged righteous 
judraent till Zobarat in the shape of a 
lovdy woman, appear^ before them with 
her complaint They then both fell in 
love with her and tried to corrupt b^. 
blit she fiew from thim to heaven; and 
the two a^cl-judges were shett out 

If The msian Magi have a somewhat 
simitar tradition of these two ang^, but 
1^ that after their ‘* 4 U,** they were*^ 


suspended by the feet, head downwards, 
in the territory of Bab^ 

If The Jews tell us that Shamhomi, 

“ the iudge of aU the earth," debauched 
himself with women, repented, and by 
way of penance was suspended by the 
feet, head downwards, between heaven 
and earth .—Bereshit Rabbi (in Gen, vi. a). 

Zohank, the Nubian slave; a disguise 
assumed by sir Kenneth.— W, SeoH: 
The Talisman (time, Richard I.). 

Zoiloa (in Latin, Z< 7 l/Kri, a grammarian, 
witty, shrewd, and spitefm. He was nick¬ 
named “Homer’s Scourge'* {Homirth 
mastix), because he assailed the Iliad 
and Odyssey with merciless severity. He 
also flew at Plato, Isoc'rams. and other 
lii^ game. 

The Sword of Zollos^ the pen of a critic. 

Zoiltui. J. Dennis the critic; whose 
attack on Pope produced The Dunciad 

(1657-1733)- 

Zoleikha (3 syl\ Potiphar's wife.~- 
Sale: Al Koran^ xii. (note). 

Zone. Tennjson refers to the sone of 
girdle of Ori'on in the lines— 

like thoM thrue ttars of th« aity giuit't saa% 

TIuit glitter burnished by the Uoveg diurk. 

Ttnnys0n : Th* PrinctMt^ r. (sSlbl. 

Zopblel \Zo-fel\ “of cherubim the 
swiftest wing. Phe word means ' * God's 
spy." Zophiel brings word to the heavenly 
host that the rebel crew were preparing a 
second and fiercer attack. 

Zophiel, of cherubim the surifteot wli^. 

Came Hying, end in mid-eir aloud cried i 

• Arm. warriors, arm for 

Uilwn: ParaeRtt LnK vi jjs 

Zoral'da (3 ry/.), a Moorish lady, 
daughter of J^morm'to the richest man 
in I^bary. On being baptized, she had 
received the name of Maria; and, doping 
with a Christian captive, came to Anda* 
hisi'a.—; Dm Quixoba^ h 
9-X1 (“ The Captive," 1605). 

Zorpheo (3 syl.), a fainr in the 
romance of Amadis di Gaul fthirteentb 
century). 

Zonimiu, the patriarch of the Qreek ^ 
Church.— 5 fr IK Soott: Count Rodori of * 
Paris (time, Rufus). 

Zotatdt, a corrupt oontimction of his 
wounds," as smhs u “his bOo^,*' 
tWro/A “hisdeath." Ofeourse, by “his** 
Jesus Christ is meant “Odd l^titter'*it 
a contraction of Gotsflat und keer naU 
P * God's b^ood and the nails "). Sk jm 
Pefrot, a natural son of Henry Vlxt, was 



ZULAL. 


1243 


ZULZUL. 


the first to use the oath of God's 
wounds," which queen Elizabeth adopted, 
but the ladies of her court minced it into 
founds and fouterkins^ 

Zulal, that soft, clear, and delicious 
water which the happy drink in paradise. 

Rartshlnff beauty, universal mistress of hearts.* 
replied I: ** thou art the water of ZulaL I bum with the 
thirst of lore, and must die If you rdect me."--C#w»i!# 
d( Cnylut. OrUntal Tmtu (“The Basket,** 1743). 

Zuleika [Zu-lai'-ka\ daughter of 
GiafTer \Dfitf^-fir\ pacha of Aby'dos. 
Palling in love with Selim, her cousin, 
she flees with him, and promises to be his 
bride ; but the father tracks the fugitives 
and shoots Selim, whereupon Zuleika 
dies of a broken htturt.-^Byron : Bride of 
Afydos (1813). 

Nerer was a faultless character more delicately or 
more justly delineated than that of lord Byroa*s 
♦' Zuleika." Her piety, her intellijfence, her stria 
sense of duty, and her undevialin|f love of truth 
appear to have been ori^laally blended m her miud« 
rather than inculcated by education. Sli (i alwaj s 


natural, always attractive, always affectionate; and It 
must be admitted that her affections are not unworthily 
bestowed.— EUts. 

Zuleika {3 syl.), Joseph's wife. The 
Times, in its report of the prince of Wales 
at the mosque of Hebron, and referring 
to Joseph’s tomb, says— 

It U lets costly than the others; and It Is remarkable 
that, although his wife’s name was Zuleika (according 
to Mussulman tradition), and Is so inscribed in the 
certlhcates given to v>Ugrlms, yet no grave bearing that 
name It shown. 

Zulichium {The enchanted princess 
of ), in the story told by Agclastes the 
wnic, to count Robert.— Sir W» Scott: 
Count Robert of Paris (time, Rufus). 

Zulzul, the sage whose life wa« saved 
in the form of a rat by Gedy the youngest 
of the four sons of Corcud. Zulzul gave 
him, in gratitude, two poniards, by the 
help of which he could dimb the highest 
tree or most inaccessible castle.— 
lette: Chinese Tales ("Corcud and HU 
Four Sons," 1723), 
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